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1768. 

SI.   Bota,  in  HoIIm  StTMt,  Londoo. 

1790  —  (ataL  2). 
Taken  by  nil  mother  to  Aberdeen. 

1798— (10> 

19.    Succeeds  to  the  family  title. 
Made  a  ward  of  chancery. 
Remored  from  Aberdeen  to  Newsteed  Abbey* 
Pieced  under  the  care  of  an  empiric  at  Nottingham 
for  the  core  of  hla  lameness. 

1739  — (11). 
Remored  to  London,  and  placed  under  the  care  of 

Dr.BaJIUe. 
Becomes  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Glennie  at  Dulwich. 

1800  — (12.) 
U  tent  to  Harrow  School. 

1803  — (15). 
Panet  the  racatlon  at  Nottingham  and  Annetley.  — 
And  forma  an  attachment  to  Was  Chaworth. 

1605  —  07). 
Loaves  Harrow  for  Trinity  College.  Cambridge. 

1806  — (18). 
Prepares  a  collection  of  hit  Poems  for  the  press. 
Prints  a  volume  of  his  Poems ;  but,  at  the  entreaty 

of  a  friend,  destroys  the  edition. 

1807  — (19). 

Kerch   FabUabea  *  Hours  of  Idleness.'    See  Foe  Simile*, 
No.  I. 
Begins  an  epic,  to  be  entitled  *  Bosworth  Field.'— 
And  writes  part  of  a  norel. 

1808  —  (20). 
|  Passes  his  time  between  the  dissipations  of  Cam* 
5     bridge  and  London. 

Takes  up  his  residence  at  Newsteed.— Forms  the 
design  of  visiting  India.  —  Engaged  la  preparing 
*  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers'  for  the 


1809  — (21  > 
92.   His  coming  of  age  celebrated  at  Newstead. 
IS.   Takes  hla  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
If.   PubUsbes  •  English  Bards  and   Scotch    Re- 


**r 


Engaged  in  preparing  a  second  edition  of  •  BngUah 

Bards'  for  the  press. 
11.   Lewis  London  on  his  travels,  accompanied  by 

Mr.  Hobbouae. 
SO.    Writes,  on  board  the  Lisbon  packet,  '  Huaia  I 

Hodgson,  we  are  going  V 
2.   Sallt  from  Falmouth. 

7.    Lands  at  Lisbon.— 17.  Leaves  Lisbon  for  Se- 
ville end  Cadis. 
S.  Arrives  at  Gibraltar.— 19.  Takes  his  departure 

for  Malta. 
I.  Lands  at  Malta.— 14.  Writes 'As  o'er  the  cold 
/  —  ♦Oh,  Lady  t  when  1  left  the 
.'—11.  Leaves  Malta,— 19.  Lands  at  Prevesa. 
I.  Piocoorts  to  Solera,  Arte,  and  Joennini.— 9. 
Joennini  for  ffltaa. — Composes,  during  a 
•  Chffl  and  mirk  Is  the  nightly 
.•—11.  Beeches  Tepalean.— 11.  Is  mtoodnccd 
to  AM  Pacha.-* IS.  Betums  to  Joennini.— 81.  Be- 
gtoe  the  Stat  canto  of'  Chflde  Harold.* 


Nov.  3.  Proceeds  by  sea  to  Prevesa.  — 10.  Driven  on  the 
coast  of  8ulL  — 12.  Writes,  in  passing  the  Ambra- 
dan  guU;  *  Through  cloudless  skies,  in  silvery 
sheen.'— 13.  Sails  down  the  gulf  of  Art*.  — 14. 
Reaches  Utraikey.  — 15.  Traverses  Acarnania.— 
91.  Reaches  Mlssolonghl.  — And,  96.  Patras. 

Dec  4.  Leaves  Patras — 14.  Passes  across  the  gulf  of 
Lepanto.— 18.  Visits  Mount  Parnassus,  Castri, 
and  Delphi—  22.  Thebes — 96.  Arrives  at  Athens. 


1810  —  (avtat.22). 
Spends  ten  weeks  In  visiting  the  monuments  of 

Athens ;  making  occasional  excursions  to  several 

parts  of  Attica.  —Writes,  •  The  spell  is  broke, 

the  charm  la  flown !'— *  Lines  in  the  Travellers' 

Book  at  Orchomenus.'— And  *  Maid  of  Athens, 

ere  we  part.* 
ft.    Leaves  Athens  for  Smyrna.— 7.  Visits  ruins  the 

of  Rphesus — 99.  Concludes,  at  Smyrna,  the  second 

canto  of  *  ChOde  Harold.' 
1 1 .    Leaves  Smyrna  for  Constantinople.  —Visits  the 

Troad. 
9.    Writes  '  Lines  after  swimming  from  Sestos  to 

Abydos.'— 14.  Arrives  at  Constantinople. 
Makes  an  excursion  through  the  Bosphorus  to  the 

Black  Sea  and  Cyanean  Symplegades. 
14.    Departs  from   Constantinople.  — 19.  Reaches 

Athens.— Visits  Corinth. 
Makes  a  tour  of  the  Morea,  and  visits  Velay  Pacha. 

—  Returns  to  Athens. 
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1811  — (23). 
Jan.      Takes  up  his  residence  at  the  Franciscan  Convent, 

Athens. —Writes  •  Dear  object  of  defeated  care  I ' 
Feb.      Writes  *  Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise ! '— '  I  enter  thy 

garden  of  roses.' —And '  Remarks  on  the  Romaic 

or  Modern  Greek  Language.' 
March  12.  Writes  '  Hints  from  Horace.'— 17. •  The  Curse 

of  Minerva.'— And  •  Lines  on  Parting.' 
May      Leaves  Athens  for  Malta. — 16.  Writes  •  Epitaph  for 

Joseph  Buckets.'— And,  98.  *  Farewell  to  Malta.' 
July      Returns  to  England. 
Aug.     1.    Death  of  hla  Mother. 

Oct.  11.  Writes  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  *  Oh !  banish  care- 
such  ever  be.'—  And  8tanaas  to  Thyrsa, •  Without 

a  stone  to  mark  the  spot.' 
Dec.     6.    Writes 'Away,  away,  ye  notes  of  woe  I' 

1812— (24). 

Jan.  Writes  *  One  struggle  more  and  I  am  free.*— •  When 
time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  bring.'—'  And  thou  art 
dead,  as  young  as  fair.' 

Feb.  27.  Makes  his  first  speech  In  the  House  of  Lords.— 
99.  Publishes  the  two  first  cantos  of*  Chllde  Ha- 
rold.' 

March.  Commits  a  new  edition  of '  English  Bards,'  *e.  to 
the  flames.— Writes.  •  If  sometimes  In  the  haunCa 
of  men.'—1  On  a  Cornelian  Heart  which  was 
broken.'— 'Lines  to  a  l*4y  weeping.'— And, 
•The  Cham  I  gave!* 

April  19.  Writes 'Lines  on  a  blank  leaf  of  The  Pleasures 
of  Memory.' 

Sep.  Writes  'Address  on  the  Opening  of  Drury  Lnno 
Theatre.' 

Oct.  Writes  *  The  Walts  \  an  Apostrophlc  Hymn.'— And, 
•  A  Parenthetical  Address  by  Dr.  Plagiary.' 

Nov.  Writes  *  Address  to  Time  '—And '  Thou  art  not 
false,  but  thou  art  fickle  I* 
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1813— Octal.  £5). 

Jan.      Writes  *  Remember  him  whom  passion's  power.' 

March.  Publishes  •  The  WalU '  anonymously. 

Maj-     Publishes 'The  Giaour.*    See  Fae  StrnOet,  No.  II. 

July.     Projects  a  journey  to  Abyssinia. 

Sep.      Writes  *  When  from  the  Heart  where  Sorrow  sits/ 

Nor.     b  an  unsuccessful  suitor  tor  the  hand  of  Mia 
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2.  Publishes  (  The  Bride  of  Abydos.'— 13.  Writes 
'  The  Devil's  Drire.'  — 17.  And  *  Two  Sonnets  to 
Genem.*— 18.  Begins  *  The  Corsair.'— 81.  Finishes 
*  The  Corsair.'  • 

1814  —  (26). 

Writes  *  Windsor  Poetics.' 

10.  Writes  '  Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte.'  — Be- 

soiree  to  write  no  more  poetry,  and  to  suppress 

all  he  had  erer  written. 
Begins  •Lara.'— Writes  '  I  apeak  not,  I  trace  not* 

—And  *  Address  to  be  redted  at  the  Caledonian 

Meeting.' 
Publishes  '  Lara.'— Writes  '  Condolatory  Verses  to 

Lady  Jersey.' 
Makes  a  second  proposal  for  the  hand  of  Miss 

Milbanke,  and  is  accepted. 
Writes  '  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Peter  Parker.' 

—  And  *  Lines  to  Belshanar.' 
Writes '  Hebrew  Melodies.' 

1815  — (27). 

9.  Marries  Miss  Milbanke.    See  Vac  Simtes,  No.  IIL 
Writes  *  There  be  none  of  Beauty's  Daughters.' 
Writes  '  Lines  on  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  Escape 

from  Elba.' 
Begins   *  The   Siege  of  Corinth.*  —  And   writes 

'  There 's  not  a  Joy  the  World  can  give.'  —  And 

'  We  do  not  curse  thee,  Waterloo.' 
Writes  'Must  thou  go,  my  glorious  Chief?'—1  Star 

of  the  BraTe.'—  And '  Napoleon's  Farewell.' 

10.  Birth  of  his  daughter,  Augusta  Ada. 

1816  —  (28). 

Publishes '  The  Siege  of  Corinth.* 

Publishes  '  Parislna.'— Lady  Byron  adopts  the  re- 
solution of  separating  from  him. 

17.  Writes '  Fare  thee  well !  and  If  for  erer.*—  And, 
19.  A  Sketch, '  Born  in  the  garret.' 

16.  Writes  '  When  all  around  grew  drear  and  dark.' 

95.  Takes  a  last  leave  of  his  native  country. — Pro- 
ceeds, through  Flanders  and  by  the  Rhine,  to  Swit- 
zerland. 

Begins  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold.' 

Writes  '  The  Prisoner  of  ChQlon '  at  Ouchy,  near 
Lausanne. — Takes  up  his  abode  at  the  Campagne 
Dlodatl,  near  Genera. 

Finishes  the  third  canto  of  •  ChBde  Harold.'— 
Writes  '  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Sheridan.*— 
Stances  to  Augusta,  '  Though  the  Day  of  my 
Destiny.*  —  *  The  Dream.'  —  *  Darkness.'  — 
"Churchill's  Crave.'— 'Prometheus.*—  'Could  I 
remount.'— Epistle  to  Augusta,  '  My  Sister,  my 
sweet  Sister.'— And, '  Sonnet  to  Lake  Leman.1 

Makes  a  tour  of  the  Bernese  Alps.— Writes '  Lines 
on  hearing  that  Lady  Byron  was  111.*— And  be- 
gins •  Manfred.* 
Leaves  Switzerland  for  Italy. 
Takes  up  his  residence  at  Venice.  —  Translates 
*  Romaaoe  Muy  Doloroso,'  Ac ;  and  '  Sonetto  dl 
Vlttorelll.*— Writes  '  Lines  on  the  Bust  of  Helen 
by  Canora.'— ■  Bright  be  the  Place  of  my  Soul.' 
—  And  •  They  say  that  Hope  is  Happiness.'— Stu- 
dies the  Armenian  language. 


1817  — (*tat  29). 
Feb.'      Finishes  'Manfred/ 
March.    Translates,  from  the  Armenian,  a  Correapondenev 

between  St.  Paul  and  the  Corinthians. 
April.     Visits  Ferrara  for  a  day 90.  Writes  *  The  Lament 

of  Tasso.' 
May.      Visits  Borne  for  a  few  days.- 5.  Writes  there  a  new 

third  aot  to  *  Manfred.* 
June.     Begins,  at  Venice,  the  fourth  canto  of 'Childe  Harold.' 
Oct.       Writes 'Beppo.' 

1818— (SO> 
July.     Writes*  Ode  to  Venice.* 
Sep.      Finishes  the  first  canto  of  Don  Juan.' 
Oct.      Finishes  'Maseppa.' 
Dec.      IS.  Begins  the  second  canto  of •  Don  Juan.' 

1819—  (31). 
Jan.       90.  Finishes  the  second  canto  of  *  Don  Juan.' 
April.    Commences  an   acquaintance  with   the  Countess) 

Guiodoli. — Writes '  Stances  to  the  Po.' 
Ang.      Writes  ^Letter  to  the  Editor  of  My  Grandmother's 

Review.' — And '  Sonnet  to  George  the  Fourth.' 
Not.      Finishes  the  third  and  fourth  cantos  of '  Don  Juan.* 
Dec     •  Removes  to  Ravenna. 

1830  — (32.) 
Jan.        Is  domesticated  with  the  Countess  Gutodoli. 
Feb.       Translates  the  first  canto  of '  Morgante  Maggfore.' 
March.   Writes  '  The  Prophecy  of  Dante.'  —  Translates 
'  Francesca  of  Rimini/—  And  writes '  Observations 
upon  an  Article  In  Blackwood's  Magazine.' 
April      4.  Begins '  Marino  Fallero.' 
July        16.  Finishes '  Marino  Faliero.* 
Oct.       16.  Begins  the  fifth  canto  of  •Don  Juan.* 
Nov.      90.  Finishes  the  fifth  canto  of  *  Don  Joan.'— And 
writes '  The  Bines ;  a  Literary  Eclogue.' 

1821— (S3). 
Jan.       IS.  Begins  ■  Sardanapalus.* 

Feb.      7.  Writes '  Letter  to  John  Murray,  Esq.,  on  Bowles's 

Strictures  upon  Pope.* 
Mar.     95.  Writes  *  Second  Letter  to  John  Murray,  Esq.,'  Ac 
May  *   17.  Finishes  '  Sardanapalus.' 
June     11.  Begins '  The  Two  Foscari.' 
July      10.    Finishes    •  The   Two  Foscari.' — 16.  Begins 

'  Cain ;  a  Mystery.' 
Sep.      9.  Finishes  *  Cain.'— Writes  •  Vision  of  Judgment.* 
Oct.      Writes '  Heaven  and  Earth  ;  a  Mystery.' 
No*/.     Removes  to  Pisa,  —18.  Begins  •  Werner.'  —  And 

*  The  Deformed  Transformed.' 

1822  — (34). 
Jan.      90.  Finishes  *  Werner.* 
Feb.      Writes  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cantos  of « Don 

Juan.' 
Aug.     Finishes  '  The  Deformed  Transformed.'  — Writes 

the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  cantos  of*  Don  Juan.' 
Sep.  *  Removes  to  Genoa. 

1828—  (SS\ 

Jan,      Writes  '  The  Age  of  Bronze/ 

Feb.  Writes  *  The  Island.'  —  And  more  cantos  of  *  Don 
Juan.' 

April.    Turns  his  views  towards  Greece. 

May.  Receives  a  communication  from  the  Greek  Com- 
mittee sitting  In  London. 

July      14.  Sails  for  Greece. 

Ang.  J  Hearties  ArgmfoH  — Malw  an  exeurtloo  to  Ithaca  — 

Dec.  5      Waits  at  Cepnalonla  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  fleet. 

1824— (36). 
Jan.     I.  Arrives  tSL  Mlssolonght  —  91  Writes  '  Lines  on 

completing  my  Thirty-sixth  Year.'— JO.  la  ap» 

pointed    commander-ta'Chiaf  of  an   expedition 

against  Lepanto. 
Feb.     15.  Is  seised  with  a  convulsive  fit.    See  Jfac  Sewata, 

No.  IV. 
April     9.  His  last  nmeas. 
April     19.  His  Diatsl 
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A   ROMAUNT. 


L  ontor*  est  une  espece  de  lirre,  dont  on  u'a  lu  que  U  premiere  page  quand  on  n*a  tu  que  ion  pay*.  '  J'en 
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m'ont  recondite  avec  elle.  Quand  je  n'aurais  tire  d'autre  benefice  de  met  voyages  que  celul-la,  Je  n'en  regret- 


terala  ni  lea  fraii  ni  let  fatigue*. 


Ll  COftMOFOMTB.  » 


PREFACE 

[tO  THV   FIRST   AND   SECOND   CANTO*]. 

Thk  following  poem  was  written,  for  the  most  part, 
amidst  the  scenes  which  it  attempts  to  describe.  It 
was  begun  in  Albania;  and  the  parts  relative  to 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  composed  from  the  author's 
observations  In  those  countries.  •  Thus  much  it  may 
he  necessary  to  state  for  the  correctness  of  the  de- 
scriptions. The  scenes  attempted  to  be  sketched  are 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  Epirus,  Acarnania,  and  Greece. 
There,  for  the  present,  the  poem  stops :  its  reception 
will  determine  whether  the  author  may  venture  to 
conduct  bis  readers  to  the  capital  of  the  East, 
through  Ionia  and  Phrygia :  these  two  Cantos  are 
merely  experimental. 

A  fictitious  character  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
string  some  connection  to  the  piece ;  which,  however, 
makes  no  pretensions  to  regularity.      It   has  been 
viggested  to  me  by  friends,  on  whose  opinions  I  set  a 
high  value,  that  in  this  fictitious  character^  "  Childe 
Harold,"  I  may  incur  the  suspicion  of  having  in- 
tended some  real  personage :  this  I  beg  leave,  once 
1 1  for  all,  to  disclaim— Harold  is  the  child  of  imagtn- 
i ,  utirm,  for  the  purpose  I  have  stated.     In  some  very 
•  trivial  particulars,  and  those    merely  local,    there 
might  be  grounds  for  such  a  notion ;  but  in  the  main 
'  Mnta,  I  should  hope,  none  whatever. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  that  the  ap- 
|  pclUUon  ••  Childe, H  as  "  Childe  Waters,"   "  Childe 

I      l  fPar  M.  do  Montfmm,  Pari*,  179°.    Lord  Byron  some- 
▼here  call*  It  *  an  amusing  little  volume,  full  of  French 


Childers,"  &c,  is  used  as  more  consonant  with  the 
old  structure  of  versification  which  I  have  adopted. 
The  "  Good  Night,"  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
canto,  was  suggested  by  "  Lord  Maxwell's  Good 
Night,"  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  edited  by  Mr. 
Scott 

With  the  different  poems  which  have  been  pub- 
lished on  Spanish  subjects,  there  may  be  found 
some  slight  coincidence  in  the  first  part,  which  treats 
of  the  Peninsula,  but  it  can  only  be  casual ;  as,  with 
the  exception  of  a*  few  concluding  stanzas,  the  whole 
of  this  poem  was  written  in  the  Levant 

The  stanza  of  Spenser,  according  to  one  of  our 
most  successful  poets,  admits  of  every  variety.  Dr. 
Beattie  makes  the  following  observation  :  —  M  Not 
long  ago,  I  began  a  poem  in  the  style  and  stanza  of 
Spenser,  in  which  I  propose  to  give  full  scope  to  my 
inclination,  and  be  either  droll  or  pathetic,  descrip- 
tive or  sentimental,  tender  or  satirical,  as  the  humour 
strikes  me ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  measure  which 
I  have  adopted  admits  equally  of  all  these  kinds  of 
composition.  "*  —  Strengthened  in  my  opinion  by 
such  authority,  and  by  the  example  of  some  in  the 
highest  order  of  Italian  poets,  I  shall  make  no  apo- 
logy for  attempts  at  similar  variations  in  the  following 
composition ;  satisfied  that,  if  they  are  unsuccessful, 
their  failure  must  be  in  the  execution,  rather  than  in 
the  design,  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  Ariosto, 
Thomson,  and  Beattie. 

London,  February,  1812. 

*  P»  Byron,  Joaonlni  in  Albania.  Begun  Oct  Slit,  1800.  Con- 
cluded Canto  2d,  Smyrna,  March  28th,  1810.   Byron.**— MS.1 
»  Beattie'*  Letter*. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


ADDITION  TO  THE  PREFACE. 

I  have  now  waited  till  almost  all  our  periodical 
journals  have  distributed  their  usual  portion  of  cri- 
ticism. To  the  justice  of  the  generality  of  their 
criticisms  I  have  nothing  to  object:  it  would  ill 
become  me  to  quarrel  with  their  very  slight  degree 
of  censure,  when,  perhaps,  if  they  had  been  less 
kind  they  had  been  more  candid.  Returning,  there- 
fore, to  all  and  each  my  best  thanks  for  their  libe- 
rality, on  one  point  alone  shall  I  venture  an  ob- 
servation. Amongst  the  many  objections  justly  urged 
to  the  very  indifferent  character  of  the  "  vagrant 
Childe"  (whom,  notwithstanding  many  hints  to  the 
contrary,  I  still  maintain  to  be  a  fictitious  personage), 
it  has  been  stated,  that,  besides  the  anachronism,  he 
is  very  unknightly,  as  the  times  of  the  Knights  were 
times  of  Love,  Honour,  and  so  forth.  Now,  it  so 
happens  that  the  good  old  times,  when  "  l'amour  du 
bon  vieuz  terns,  Tamour  antique'*  flourished,  were 
the  most  profligate  of  all  possible  centuries.  Those 
who  have  any  doubts  on  this  subject  may  consult 
Sainte-Palaye,  passim,  and  more  particularly  voL  ii. 
p.  69. »  The  vows  of  chivalry  were  no  better  kept 
than  any  other  vows  whatsoever ;  and  the  songs  of 
the  Troubadours  were  not  more  decent,  and  certainly 
were  much  less  refined,  than  those  of  Ovid.  The 
"  Cours  d'araour,  parlemens  d'amour,  ou  de  courfeesie 
et  de  gentllesse"  had  much  more  of  love  than  of 
courtesy  or  gentleness.  See  Roland  on  the  same 
subject  with  Sainte-Palaye.  Whatever  other  objection 
may  be  urged  to  that  most  unamiable  personage 
Childe  Harold,  he  was  so  for  perfectly  knightly  in  his 
attributes — "No  waiter,  but  a  knight  templar. H« 
By  the  by,  I  fear  that  Sir  Tristrem  and  Sir  Lancelot 
were  no  better  than  they  should  be,  although  very 
poetical  personages  and  true  knights  "sans  peur," 
though  not  "sans  reproche."  If  the  story  of  the 
institution  of  the  "  Garter "  be  not  a  fable,  the 
knights  of  that  order  have  for  several  centuries 
borne  the  badge  of  a  Countess  of  Salisbury,  of  in- 
different memory.  So  much  for  chivalry.  Burke 
need  not  have  regretted  that  its  days  are  over, 
though  Marie-Antoinette  was  quite  as  chaste  as  most 
of  those  in  whose  honour  lances  were  shivered,  and 
knights  unhorsed. 

Before  the  days  of  Bayard,  and  down  to  those  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  (the  most  chaste  and  celebrated  of 
ancient  and  modern  times),  few  exceptions  will  be 
found  to  this  statement ;  and  I  fear  a  little  investiga- 
tion will  teach  us  not  to  regret  these  monstrous 
mummeries  of  the  middle  ages. 

I  now  leave  "  Childe  Harold"  to  live  his  day,  such 

l  £"  Qa'oo  Use  dans  PAotcur  da  roman  de  Gerard  de 
Roustillon  ra  Provencal,  let  details  tres-circonstancies  dans 
lesqucls  11  entresurla  reception  falte  par  le  Comte  Gerard  I 
l'ambassadeur  du  roi  Charles;  ony  verra  des  partirularites 
stngulleres,  qui  doiment  one  etran*e  idee  des  nxsurs  et  de  la 
politesse  de  ces  siecles  autsi  corrompus  qu'ignorans."  —  Me- 
moirs* sur  r  Ancfrnne  Ckevaierfe,  par  M.  de  la  Curne  de 
Sainte-Palaye.  Paris,  1781,  toe.  eft. J 

«  The  Rovers,  or  the  Double  Arrangement— [By  Can- 
ning and  Frere;  first  published  in  the  Anti-jacobin,  or  Weekly 
Examiner.] 

*  Tin  one  of  his  early  poems— "  Childish  Recollections," 
Lord  Byron  compares  himself  to  the  Athenian  misanthrope, 
of  whose  bitter  apophthegms  many  are  upon  record,  though 
no  authentic  particulars  of  his  life  have  come  down  to  us  ;— 

u  Weary  of  lore,  of  life,  devoured  with  spleen, 
I  rest  a  perfect  Timon,  not  nineteen,"  Ac] 


as  he  is ;  it  had  been  more  agreeable,  and  certainly 
more  easy,  to  have  drawn  an  amiable  character.  It 
had  been  easy  to  varnish  over  his  faults,  to  make  him 
do  more  and  express  less;  but  he  never  was  Intended 
as  an  example,  farther  than  to  show,  that  early  per- 
version of  mind  and  morals  leads  to  satiety  of  past 
pleasures  and  disappointment  in  new  ones,  and  that 
even  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  stimulus  of 
travel  (except  ambition,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
excitements),  are  lost  on  a  soul  so  constituted,  or 
rather  misdirected.  Had  I  proceeded  with  the  poem, 
this  character  would  have  deepened  as  he  drew  to 
the  close ;  for  the  outline  which  I  once  meant  to  fill 
up  for  him  was,  with  some  exceptions,  the  sketch  of 
a  modern  Timon ',  perhaps  a  poetical  Zduco.  * 

London,  1818. 


■  I 


TO  IANTHE.* 

Not  in  those  climes  where  I  have  late  been  straying. 
Though  Beauty  long  hath  there  been  matchless 

deenTd ;    - 
Not  in  those  visions  to  the  heart  displaying 
Forms  which  it  sighs  but  to  have  only  dream'd. 
Hath  aught  like  thee  in  truth  or  fancy  seem'd : 
Nor,  having  seen  thee,  shall  I  vainly  seek 
To  paint  those  charms  which  varied  as  they  beaxn'd — 
To  such  as  see  thee  not  my  words  were  weak ; 
To  those  who  gase  on  thee  what  language  could  they 

speak?  ' 

i 

Ah !  may'st  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art,  I 

Nor  unbeseem  the  promise  of  thy  spring, 
As  fair  in  form,  as  warm  yet  pure  in  heart,  ' 

Love's  image  upon  earth  without  his  wing,  j 

And  guileless  beyond  Hope's  imagining'! 
And  surely  she  who  now  so  fondly  rears 
Thy  youth,  in  thee,  thus  hourly  brightening,  < 

Beholds  the  rainbow  of  her  future  years 
Before  whose  heavenly  hues  all  sorrow  disappears. 

Young  Perl «  of  the  West !  —  t  Is  well  for  me 
My  years  already  doubly  number  thine ; 
My  loveless  eye  unmoved  may  gase  on  thee, 
And  safely  view  thy  ripening  beauties  shine  ; 
Happy,  I  ne'er  shall  see  them  In  decline ; 
Happier,  that  while  all  younger  hearts  shall  bleed. 
Mine  shall  escape  the  doom  thine  eyes  assign 
To  those  whose  admiration  shall  succeed,  [decreed. 
But  mix'd  with  pangs  to  Love's  even  loveliest  hours 

«  [It  was  Dr.  Moore's  object,  in  this  powerful  romance 
(now  unjustly  neglected),  to  trace  the  fatal  effects  resuHIt-.* 
from  a  fond  mother's  unconditional  compliance  with  the 
humours  and  passions  of  an  only  child,  with  high  advan- 
tage* of  person,  birth,  fortune,  and  ability,  Zeioco  b  repre- 
sented as  miserable,  through  every  scene  of  life,  owing  to 
the  spirit  of  unbridled  self-indulgence  thus  pampered  in  in- 
fancy.] 

*  [The  Lady  Charlotte  Harley,  second  daughter  of  Rd- 
ward  fifth  Earl  of  Oxford  (now  Lady  Charlotte  Bacon).  In  the 
autumn  of  1812,  when  these  lines  were  addressed  to  her,  bad 
not  completed  her  eleventh  year.  Mr.  Westail'i  portrait  of 
the  juvenile  beauty,  painted  at  Lord  Byron's  request,  b  eo- 

KTed  in  *  Finden's  Illustrations  of  the  Life  and  Works  of 
rd  Byron."] 

*  [Peri,  the  Persian  term  for  a  beautiful  intermediate 
order  of  beings,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  another  form  of 
our  own  word  Fatty  J 
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CANTO  L 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


Oh !  let  that  eye,  which,  wild  as  the  Gazelle's, i 
Now  brightly  bold  or  beautifully  shy, 
Wins  as  It  wanders,  danles  where  it  dwells, 
Glance  o'er  this  page,  nor  to  my  verse  deny 
That  nolle  for  which  my  breast  might  vainly  sigh, 
Could  I  to  thee  be  ever  more  than  friend : 
This  much,  dear  maid,  accord ;  nor  question  why 
To  one  so  young  my  strain  I  would  commend, 
But  bid  me  with  my  wreath  one  matchless  lily  blend. 

Such  is  thy  name  with  this  my  verse  entwined ; 
And  long  as  kinder  eyes  a  look  shall  cast 
Ou  Harold's  page,  Ianthe's  here  enshrined 
Shall  thus  be  first  beheld,  forgotten  kst : 
My  days  once  number'd,  should  this  homage  past 
Attract  thy  fairy  Angers  near  the  lyre 
Of  him  who  hail'd  thee,  loveliest  as  thou  wast, 
Such  is  the  most  my  memory  may  desire ; 
Though  more  than  Hope  can  claim,  could  Friendship 
less  require  ? 


Cdil&e  i^arolV*  Hilgrimage* 


CANTO    THE    FIRST. 


I. 

On,  thou !  in  Hellas  deem'd  of  Heavenly  birth, 
Muse !  form'd  or  febled  at  the  minstrel's  will ! 
Since  shamed  ftill  oft  by  later  lyres  on  earth, 
Mine  dares  not  call  thee  from  thy  sacred  hill : 
Tet  there  I  "ve  wander'd  by  thy  vaunted  rill ; 
Te» !  sigh'd  o'er  Delphi's  long  deserted  shrine,  * 
Whtre,  gave  that  feeble  fountain,  all  is  still ; 
Sot  note  my  sliell  awake  the  weary  Nine 
To  grace  so  plain  a  tale  —  this  lowly  lay  of  mine.  s 

II. 
Whiiome  in  Albion's  isle  there  dwelt  a  youth, 
Who  ne  in  virtue's  ways  did  take  delight ; 
But  spent  his  days  in  riot  most  uncouth, 
And  vex'd  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  of  Night 
Ah  me !  in  sooth  he  was  a  shameless  wight, 
Sure  given  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee ; 
Few  earthly  things  found  favour  in  his  sight 
*otc  concubines  and  carnal  companie, 
|  Atnl  flaunting  wassatters  of  high  and  low  degree. 

I      [A  species  of  the  antelope.   "  You  have  the  eyes  of  a 

I  (write;*  u  considered  all  over  the  Bait  as  the  greatest  com. 

■  l>  tent  that  can  be  paid  to  a  woman.] 

\  •  The  little  village  of  Castri  stand*  partly  on  the  site  of 
;>  'phi.  Along  the  path  of  the  mountain,  from  Chrysso,  are 
»■.-  remain*  of  sepulchres  hewn  In  and  from  the  rock.  *  One," 
*•'  •  Qie  nude,  -  of  a  king  who  broke  hi*  neck  hunting. M  His 
*i,<*y  had  certainty  chotPb  the  fittest  spot  for  such  an 
■p'^CTnent  A  Httie  above  Castri  Is  a  cave,  supposed  the 
T'*;«Un,  of  immense  depth ;  the  upper  part  of  It  Is  paved,  and 
a  *  s  eovbouse.  On  the  other  side  of  Castri  stands  a  Greek 
J-HMterr;  some  way  above-  which  Is  the  cleft  in  the  rock, 
tfi  a  range  of  cavern*  difficult  of  ascent,  and  apparently 
y^frg  to  the  Interior  of  the  mountain ;  probably  to  the  Co. 
^~u»  Cavern  mentioned  by  Pxusanias.  From  this  part 
'«*  the  fountain  and  the  *  Dews  of  CastiHe."  —  ["  We 
••»  sprinkled,**  sovt  Mr.  Hothouse,  H  with  the  spray  of  the 
*"rtal  rill,  and  here.  If  any  where,  should  have  felt  the 
"w  tavplratfoa  •  we  drank  deep,  too,  of  the  spring ;  but  — 
1*  answer  for  myself) —without  feeling  sensible  of  any 


III. 
Childe  Harold  4  was  he  hight :  — but  whence  his  name 
And  lineage  long,  it  suits  me  not  to  say ; 
Suffice  it,  that  perchance  they  were  of  fame, 
And  had  been  glorious  in  another  day : 
But  one  sad  losel  soils  a  name  for  aye, 
However  mighty  in  the  olden  time ; 
Nor  all  that  heralds  rake  from  cofnn'd  clay, 
Nor  florid  prose,  nor  honeyed  lies  of  rhyme, 
Can  blazon  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a  crime, 

IV. 
Childe  Harold  bask'd  him  in  the  noontide  sun, 
Disporting  there  like  any  other  fly ; 
Nor  deem'd  before  his  little  day  was  done 
One  blast  might  chill  him  into  misery. 
But  long  ere  scarce  a  third  of  his  pass'd  by, 
Worse  than  adversity  the  Childe  befell ; 
He  felt  the  fulness  of  satiety : 
Then  loathed  he  in  his  native  land  to  dwell, 
Which  seem'd  to  him  more  lone  than  Eremite's  sad  cell. 

V. 

For  he  through  Sin's  long  labyrinth  had  run, 
Nor  made  atonement  when  he  did  amiss, 
Had  sigh'd  to  many  though  he  loved  but  one 
And  that  loved  one,  alas !  could  ne'er  be  his. 
Ah,  happy  she  1  to  'scape  from  him  whose  kiss 
Had  been  pollution  unto  aught  so  chaste  ; 
Who  soon  had  left  her  charms  for  vulgar  bliss, 
And  spoil'd  her  goodly  lands  to  gild  his  waste, 
Nor  calm  domestic  peace  had  ever  deign'd  to  taste. 

VI. 

And  now  Childe  Harold  was  sore  sick  at  heart, 
And  from  his  fellow  bacchanals  would  flee ; 
'Tis  said,  at  times  the  suHen  tear  would  start, 
But  Pride  oongeal'd  the  drop  within  his  ee : 
Apart  he  stalk'd  in  joyless  reverie, 
And  from  his  native  land  resolved  to  go, 
And  visit  scorching  climes  beyond  the  sea ; 
With  pleasure  drugg'd,  he  almost  long'd  for  woe, 

And  e'en  for  change  of  scene  would  seek  the  shades 
below. » 

VII. 
The  Childe  departed  from  his  father's  hall: 
It  was  a  vast  and  venerable  pile ; 
So  old,  it  seemed  only  not  to  fall, 
Yet  strength  was  pillar'd  in  each  massy  aisle. 
Monastic  dome  1  condemn'd  to  uses  vile  1 
Where  Superstition  once  had  made  her  den 
Now  Faphian  girls  were  known  to  sing  and  smile ; 
And  monks  might  deem  their  time  was  come  agen, 

If  ancient  tales  say  true,  nor  wrong  these  holy  men. 

s  [This  stansa  is  not  in  the  original  MS.] 

4  £"  Childe  Buron.'*—  MS.] 

»  [In  these  stanzas,  and  indeed  throughout  his  works,  we 
must  not  accept  too  literally  Lord  Byron's  testimony  against 
himself  —  he  took  a  morbid  pleasure  In  darkening  every 
shadow  of  his  self-portraiture.  His  Interior  at  Newstead  had, 
no  doubt,  been,  in  some  points,  loose  and  irregular  enough ; 
but  it  certainly  never  exhibited  any  thing  of  the  profuse  and 
Satanic  luxury  which  the  language  In  the  text  might  seem  to 
indicate.  In  met,  the  narrowness  of  his  means  at  the  time  the 
verses  refer  to  would  alone  have  precluded  this.  His  house- 
hold economy,  while  he  remained  at  the  abbey,  is  known  to 
have  been  conducted  on  a  very  moderate  scale ;  and,  besides, 
his  usual  companions,  though  far  from  being  averse  to  con- 
Tivlal  indulgences,  were  not  only,  as  Mr.  Moore  says,  "  of 
habits  and  tastes  too  Intellectual  for  mere  vulgar  debauchery,** 
but  assuredly,  quite  incapable  of  playing  the  parts  of  flatterers 
and  parasites,] 
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ca.vto  l 


vm. 

Tet  oft-times  in  his  maddest  mirthful  mood 
Strange  pangs  would  flash  along  Childe  Harold's  brow, 
As  if  the  memory  of  some  deadly  feud 
Or  disappointed  passion  lurk'd  below : 
But  this  none  knew,  nor  haply  cared  to  know ; 
For  his  was  not  that  open,  artless  soul 
That  feels  relief  by  bidding  sorrow  flow, 
Nor  sought  he  Mend  to  counsel  or  condole, 
Whate'er  this  grief  mote  be,  which  he  could  not  control. 

EL 
And  none  did  love  him — though  to  hall  and  bower 
He  gathered  revellers  from  far  and  near, 
He  knew  them  flatfrers  of  the  festal  hour ; 
The  heartless  parasites  of  present  cheer. 
Yea !  none  did  love  him — not  his  lemans  dear — 
But  pomp  and  power  alone  are  woman's  care, 
And  where  these  are  light  Eros  finds  a  feere ; 
Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare. 

And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  Seraphs  might 
despair. 

X. 
Childe  Harold  had  a  mother — not  forgot, 
Though  parting  from  that  mother  he  did  shun; 
A  sister  whom  he  loved,  but  saw  her  not 
Before  his  weary  pilgrimage  begun : 
If  friends  he  had,  he  bade  adieu  to  none. 
Tet  deem  not  thence  his  breast  a  breast  of  steel : l 
Te,  who  have  known  what 't  is  to  dote  upon 
A  few  dear  objects,  will  in  sadness  feel 

Such  partings  break  the  heart  they  fondly  hope  to  heaL 

XL 

His  house,  his  home,  his  heritage,  his  lands, 
The  laughing  dames  in  whom  he  did  delight,  * 
Whose  large  blue  eyes,  fair  locks,  and  snowy  hands, 
Might  shake  the  saintahip  of  an  anchorite, 
And  long  had  fed  his  youthful  appetite ; 
His  goblets  brimm'd  with  every  costly  wine, 
And  all  that  mote  to  luxury  invite, 
Without  a  sigh  he  left  to  cross  the  brine,         [line. 3 
And  traverse  Paynim  shores,  and  pass  Earth's  central 

xn. 

The  sails  were  flll'd,  and  fair  the  light  winds  blew, 
As  glad  to  waft  him  from  his  native  home ; 
And  fast  the  white  rocks  faded  from  his  view, 
And  soon  were  lost  in  circumambient  foam : 
And  then,  it  may  be,  of  his  wish  to  roam 
Repented  he,  but  in  his  bosom  slept 
The  silent  thought,  nor  from  his  lips  did  come 
One  word  of  wail,  whilst  others  sate  and  wept, 
And  to  the  reckless  gales  unmanly  moaning  kept 

i  r*  Yet  deem  him  not  from  this  with  breast  of  steel.  "—MS.] 
»  r"  Hit  house,  his  home,  hii  vassals,  and  hit  land*, 
The  Dalilahs,"  Ac.  —  MS.] 

*  [Lord  Byron  originally  intended  to  risit  India.] 

«  [See"  Lord  Maxwell's  Good  NUht."  In  Scott'i  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border.  Poetical  Works,  vol.il.  p.  141.  ed. 
1834.  — "  Adieu,  madam,  my  mother  dear."  Ac.  —  MS.] 

»  [This  «*  little  page  "  was  Robert  Rushton,  the  son  of  one 
of  Irtrd  Byron's  tenants.  "  Robert  I  take  with  me/1  says  the 
poet,  In  a  letter  to  his  mother ;  "  I  like  htm,  because,  like 
myself,  he  seems  a  friendless  animal :  tell  bis  father  he  Is 
well,  and  doing  well.'*] 

•  ["  Our  best  goss-hawk  can  hardlr  fly 

So  merrily  along,"  —  MS.]* 
7  V*  Oh,  master  dear  1  I  do  not  cry 

From  fear  of  waves  or  wind."  —MS.] 
°  [Seeing  that  the  boy  was  "  sorrowful "  at  the  separation 
from  his  parents.  Lord  Byron,  on  reaching  Gibraltar,  sent 
him  back  to  England  under  the  care  of  his  old  servant  Joe 


xm. 

But  when  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  sea 
He  seized  his  harp,  which  he  at  times  could  string, 
And  strike,  albeit  with  untaught  melody, 
When  dcem'd  he  no  strange  ear  was  listening: 
And  now  his  fingers  o'er  it  he  did  fling, 
And  tuned  his  farewell  tn  the  dim  twilight 
While  flew  the  vessel  on  her  snowy  wing. 
And  fleeting  shores  receded  from  his  sight, 
Thus  to  the  elements  he  pour'd  his  last  "Good  Night"4 

"  Adieu,  adieu  I  my  native  shore 

Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue ; 
The  Night-winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar, 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 
Ton  Sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 

We  follow  in  his  flight ; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee, 

My  native  Land — Good  Night ! 

"  A  few  short  hours  and  he  will  rise 

To  give  the  morrow  birth  ; 
And  I  shall  hail  the  main  and  skies, 

But  not  my  mother  earth. 
Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall, 

Its  hearth  is  desolate ; 
Wild  weeds  are  gathering  on  the  wall ; 

My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 

"  Come  hither,  hither,  my  little  page  I » 

Why  dost  thou  weep  and  wail  ? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  the  billow's  rage, 

Or  tremble  at  the  gale  ? 
But  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye; 

Our  ship  is  swift  and  strong : 
Our  fleetest  falcon  scarce  can  fly 

More  merrily  along. "  6 

"Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  waves  roll  high, 

I  fear  not  wave  nor  wind :  * 
Tet  marvel  not,  Sir  Childe,  that  I 

Am  sorrowful  in  mind  ; 8 
For  I  have  from  my  father  gone, 

A  mother  whom  I  love, 
And  have  no  friend,  save  these  Alone, 

But  thee  —  and  one  above. 

"My  father  bless'd  me  fervently, 

Tet  did  not  much  complain ; 
But  sorely  will  my  mothei  sigh 

Till  I  come  back  again." — 
**  Enough,  enough,  my  little  lad ! 

Such  tears  become  thine  eye ; 
If  I  thy  guileless  bosom  had, 

Mine  own  would  not  be  dry. 9 

Murray.  M  Pray,**  he  says  to  his  mother, "  shew  the  lad  every 
kindness,  as  he  is  my  great  fa? ourlte."  He  also  wrote  a  totter 
to  the  father  of  the  boy.  which  leaves  a  most  favourable  im- 
pression of  bis  tbougbUulneu  and  kindliness.  M I  have''  he 
says,  **  sent  Robert  home,  because  the  country  which  I  am 
about  to  travel  through  is  in  a  state  which  renders  it  unsafe, 
particularly  for  one  so  young.  I  allow  you  to  deduct  from 
your  rent  five  and  twenty  pounds  a  year  for  his  education,  for 
three  years,  provided  1  do  not  return  before  that  time,  and  I 
desire  be  may  be  considered  as  in  my  service.  He  has  behaved 
extremely  well."] 
»  [Here  follows  in  the  MS. :  — 

"  My  Mother  is  a  high-born  dame. 
And  much  cnUUketh  me; 
She  saith  mjr  riot  brtngeth  shame 

On  all  my  ancestry : 
I  bad  a  sister  once  1  ween. 

Whose  tears  perhaps  will  flf>«v  ; 
But  her  fair  »ce  I  have  not  v«*t  n 
For  three  long  yean  «*nJ  tnue."] 
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CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


"  Come  hither,  hither,  my  staunch  yeoman, l 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  pale  ? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  a  French  foeman  ? 

Or  shiver  at  the  gale  ?  "— 
"Deem'st  thou  I  tremble  for  my  life  ? 

Sir  Childe,  I  'm  not  so  weak ; 
But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 

Will  blanch  a  faithful  cheek. 

"My  spouse  and  boys  dwell  near  thy  hall, 

Along  the  bordering  lake, 
And  when  they  on  their  father  call, 

What  answer  shall  she  make  ?*' — 
"  Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good, 

Thy  grief  let  none  gainsay ; 
But  I,  who  am  of  lighter  mood, 

Will  laugh  to  flee  away.  • 

"  For  who  would  trust  the  seeming  sighs 

Of  wife  or  paramour  ? 
Fresh  feeres  will  dry  the  bright  blue  eyes 

We  late  saw  streaming  o'er.  * 
For  pleasures  past  I  do  not  grieve, 

Nor  perils  gathering  near ; 
My  greatest  grief  is  that  I  leave 

No  thing  that  claims  a  tear. * 

"  And  now  Fm  in  the  world  alone, 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  sea : 
But  why  should  I  for  others  groan, 

When  none  will  sigh  for  me  ? 
Perchance  my  dog*  will  whine  in  vain, 

Till  fed  by  stranger  hands ; 
But  long  ere  I  come  back  again 

He'd  tear  me  where  he  stands. • 

1  [William  Fletcher,  the  faithful  valet ;  —  who,  after  a 
•mice  of  twenty  years,  {"  during  which,"  he  says,  "  his  Lord 
«ti  more  to  him  than  «  father,**)  received  the  Pilgrim's  last 
•onis  at  MUsolonghi,  and  did  not  quit  his  remains,  until  he 
Jud  seen  them  deposited  in  the  family  vault  at  Hucknall.  This 
uiiMpbUtieated  **  yeoman  '*  was  a  constant  source  of  pleasantry 
to  his  master: — e.  g.  M  Fletcher."  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  "1*  not  valiant ;  he  requires  comforts  that  I  can  dis- 
pense »Jtb.  and  sighs  for  beer,  and  beef,  and  tea,  and  his  wifr, 
and  the  devil  knows  what  besides.  We  were  one  nifiht  lost  in 
,\  thufider-ctorui,  and  since,  nearly  wrecked.  In  both  cases  he 
*a«  sorely  bewildered ;  from  apprehensions  of  famine  aiul 
ivmdltti  in  the  first,  and  drowning  in  the  second  instance. 
ifa  eym  were  a  little  hurt  l*y  the  lightning,  or  crying,  I  don't 
know  which.  1  did  what  1  could  to  console  him,  but  found 
Mm  incorrigible.  He  sends  six  sighs  to  Sally.  I  shall  settle 
iris)  to  a  farm  ;  for  he  has  served  me  faithfully,  and  Sally  is  a 
(Pod  woosar."  After  all  his  adventures  by  flood  and  field, 
•Hart  commons  included,  this  humble  Achates  of  the  poet  has 
dow  established  himself  as  the  keener  of  an  Italian  warehouse, 
In  Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  where.  If  he  does  not 
thrive,  every  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  his  character  will 
•ay  he  deserve*  to  do  so.] 

1  C"  Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good, 
All  this  is  well  to  say ; 
But  if  I  in  thy  sandals  stood, 
I'd  laugh  to  get  away."—  MS.] 

*  f  For  who  would  trust  a  paramour, 
Or  e'en  a  wedded  frcere, 
Though  her  blue  eyes  were  streaming  o'er, 
And  torn  ber  yellow  hair  ?"  —  MS.] 

4  [**  I  leave  England  without  regret  —  I  shall  return  to  it 
without  pleasure.  I  am  like  Adam,  the  first  convict  sentenced 
to  transportation ;  bat  I  have  no  Eve,  and  have  eaten  no  apple 
hot  what  was  sour  as  a  crab."-- Lord  B.  to  Mr.  Hodgson, j 

»  [From  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dallas,  it 
would  appear  that  that  gentleman  had  recommended  the  sup- 
vrvsstoo  or  alteration  of  this  staoia:— "  I  do  not  mean  to 
txchange  the  ninth  verse  of  the  '  Good  Night*  I  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  my  dog  better  than  his  brother  brutes, 
mankind ;  and  Argus,  we  know  to  be  a  fable."] 

1  Here  follows,  tn  the  original  MS. :  — 


«  With  thee,  my  bark,  I  '11  swiftly  go 

Athwart  the  foaming  brine ; 
Nor  care  what  land  thou  bear'st  me  to, 

So  not  again  to  mine. 
Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark  blue  waves  I 

And  when  you  fail  my  sight, 
Welcome,  ye  deserts,  and  ye  caves ! 

My  native  Land — Good  Night  1 "  7 

XIV. 
On,  on  the  vessel  flies,  the  land  is  gone, 
And  winds  are  rude,  in  Biscay's  sleepless  bay. 
Four  days  are  sped,  but  with  the  fifth,  anon, 
New  shores  descried  make  every  bosom  gay ; 
And  Cintra's  mountain  greets  them  on  their  way, 
And  Tagus  dashing  onward  to  the  deep, 
His  fabled  golden  tribute  bent  to  pay ; 
And  soon  on  board  the  Lusian  pilots  leap,      [reap. 
And  steer  'twixt  fertile  shores  where  yet  few  rustics 

XV. 

Oh,  Christ  I  it  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
What  Heaven  hath  done  for  this  delicious  land : 
What  fruits  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree  I 
What  goodly  prospects  o'er  the  hills  expand ! 
But  man  would  mar  them  with  an  impious  hand : 
And  when  the  Almighty  lifts  his  fiercest  scourge 
'Gainst  those  who  most  transgress  his  high  command. 
With  treble  vengeance  will  his  hot  shafts  urge 
Gaul's  locust  host,  and  earth  from  fellest  foemen  purge.  * 

XVI. 

What  beauties  doth  Lisboa"  first  unfold  1 
Her  image  floating  on  that  noble  tide, 
Which  poets  vainly  pave  with  sands  of  gold, l0 
l>ut  now  whereon  a  thousand  keels  did  ride 
Of  mighty  strength,  since  Albion  was  allied, 

"  Methinks  it  would  my  bosom  glad, 

To  change  my  proud  estate, 
And  be  again  a  laughing  lad 

With  one  beloved  playmate. 
Since  youth  I  scarce  have  pass'd  an  hour 

Without  disgust  or  pain, 
Except  sometimes  in  Lady's  bower, 

Or  when  the  bowl  I  drain.**] 

*  [Originally,  the  "little  page"  and  the  "yeoman"  were 
introduced  in  the  following  stanzas :  — 

"  And  of  his  train  there  was  a  henchman  page, 
A  peasant  boy,  who  served  hit  master  well ; 
And  often  would  his  pranksome  prate  engage 
Childe  Harold's  ear,  when  his  proud  heart  did  swell 
With  sable  thoughts  that  he  disdain*d  to  tell. 
Then  would  he  smile  on  him,  and  Alwin  smiled. 
When  aught  that  from  his  young  lips  archly  fell 
The  gloomy  film  from  Harold's  eye  beguiled ; 

And  pleased  for  a  glimpse  appear'd  the  woeful  Childe. 

Him  and  one  yeoman  only  did  he  take 
To  travel  eastward  to  a  far  countrie : 
And,  though  the  boy  was  grieved  to  leave  the  lake 
On  whose  fair  banks  he  grew  from  infancy, 
Kflsoons  his  little  heart  beat  merrllv 
With  hope  of  foreign  nations  to  behold. 
And  many  things  right  marvellous  to  see, 
Of  which  our  vaunting  voyagers  oft  have  told, 
In  many  a  tome  as  true  as  Mandeville's  of  old. "J 

«  r*»  These  Lnsiftn  brutes,  and  earth  from  worst  of  wretches 
purge."— MS.] 

•  V*  A  friend  advises  Uliutpont ;  but  Litboa  is  the  Por- 
tuguese word,  consequently  the  best.  Ulissipont  is  pedantic ; 
and  as  I  had  lugged  in  Hellas  and  Eros  not  long  before,  there 
would  have  been  something  like  an  affectation  of  Greek  terms, 
which  I  wished  to  avoid.  On  the  submission  of  Lusitania  to 
the  Moors,  they  changed  the  name  of  the  capital,  which  till 
then  had  been  Ulislpo,  or  Lispo ;  because,  in  the  Arabic  al- 
phabet, the  letter©  is  not  used.  Hence,  I  believe,  Lisboa; 
whence  again,  the  French  Lisbonne,  and  our  Lisbon,— God 
knows  which  the  earlier  corruption  !  *' — Byron,  MS.] 

»o  [«  Which  poets,  prone  to  lie, have  paved  with  gold.**— MS.] 
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And  to  the  Lusians  did  her  aid  afford : 
A  nation  swoln  with  ignorance  and  pride, 
Who  lick  yet  loathe  the  hand  that  waves  the  sword 
To  save  them  from  the  wrath  of  Gaul's  unsparing 
lord.' 

xvn. 

But  whoso  entereth  within  this  town, 
That,  sheening  far,  celestial  seems  to  be, 
Disconsolate  will  wander  up  and  down, 
'Mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  ee ;  * 
For  hut  and  palace  show  like  filthily : 
The  dingy  denizens  are  rear'd  in  dirt ; 
Ne  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree 
Doth  care  for  cleanness  of  surtout  or  shirt ; 
Though  shent  with  Egypt's  plague,  unkempt,  un- 
wash'd,  unhurt. 

XVIII. 
Poor,  paltry  slaves !  yet  born  *midst  noblest  scenes — 
Why,  Nature,  waste  thy  wonders  on  such  men  ? 
Lo  1  Cintra'sS  glorious  Eden  intervenes 
In  variegated  maze  of  mount  and  glen. 
Ah  me  1  what  hand  can  pencil  guide,  or  pen, 
To  follow  half  on  which  the  eye  dilates 
Through  views  more  dazzling  unto  mortal  ken 
Than  those  whereof  such  things  the  bard  relates, 
Who  to  the  awe-struck  world  unlock'd  Elysium's  gates  ? 

XIX. 

The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent  crown'd, 
The  cork-trees  hoar  that  clothe  the  shaggy  steep, 
The  mountain-moss  by  scorching  skies  imbrown'd, 
The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must  weep, 
The  tender  azure  of  the  unruffled  deep, 
The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough, 
The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  valley  leap, 
The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 
Mix'd  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty  glow. 

1  [By  comparing  thti  and  the  thirteen  following  stanzas 
with  the  account  of  his  progress  which  Lord  Byron  sent  home 
to  his  mother,  the  reader  will  see  that  they  arc  the  exact 
echoes  of  the  thoughts  which  occurred  to  his  mind  as  he  went 
over  the  spots  described.  —  Moose.] 
■  C  *Mid  many  things  that  grieve  both  nose  and  ee.M— MS.] 
3  ['•  To  make  amends  for  the  filthiness  of  Lisbon,  and  its 
sull  filthier  inhabitant*,  the  village  of  Ctntra,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  the  capital,  is,  perhaps,  in  every  respect  the  most 
delightful  in  Europe.  It  contains  beauties  or  every  description, 
natural  and  artificial :  palaces  and  gardens  rising  in  the  mUst 
of  rocks,  cataracts,  and  precipices :  convents  on  stupendous 
heights ;  a  distant  view  of  the  sea  and  the  Tagus ;  and.  besides 
(though  that  is  a  secondary  consideration),  is  remarkable  as 
the  scene  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple's  convention.  It  unites  in 
itself  all  the  wildneas  of  the  western  Highlands  with  the 
verdure  of  the  south  of  France."—  A  to  Mrs.  Byron,  1809.] 

*  The  convent  of  rt  Our  Lady  of  Punishment,"  Xoss/t  Scilora 
de  Pena,  on  the  summit  of  the  rock.  Below,  at  some  distance, 
is  the  Cork  Convent,  where  St  Honorius  dug  his  den,  over 
which  is  his  epitaph.  From  the  hills,  the  sea  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  the  view.  —  Note  to  Iff  Edition.  —  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  this  poem,  I  have  been  informed  of  the  misappre- 
hension of  the  term  Xossa  Senora  de  Pena.  It  was  owing  to 
the  want  of  the  tilde  or  mark  over  the  n,  which  alters  the  sig- 
nification of  the  word:  with  it,  Pena  signifies  a  rock  ;  without 
it,  Pena  has  the  sense  I  adopted.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  alter  the  passage ;  as,  though  the  common  acceptation 
affixed  to  it  is  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Rock,"  I  may  well  assume 
the  other  sense  from  the  severities  practised  there.  —  Note  to 
2d  Edition. 

*  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  in  the  year  1809,  the  assassin, 
ations  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon  and  its  vicinity  were  not  confined 
by  the  Portuguese  to  their  countrymen ;  but  that  Englishmen 
were  daily  butchered :  and  so  far  from  redress  being  obtained, 
we  were  requested  not  to  interfere  if  we  perceived  any  com- 
patriot defending  himself  against  his  allies.  I  was  once  stopped 


Then  slowly  climb  the  many-winding  way, 
And  frequent  turn  to  linger  as  you  go, 
From  loftier  rocks  new  loveliness  survey, 
And  rest  ye  at  "  Our  Lady's  house  of  woe;"* 
Where  frugal  monks  their  little  relics  show, 
And  sundry  legends  to  the  stranger  tell : 
Here  impious  men  have  punish'd  been,  and  lo  t 
Deep  in  yon  cave  Honorius  long  did  dwell, 
In  hope  to  merit  Heaven  by  making  earth  a  HelL 

XXI. 

And  here  and  there,  as  up  the  crags  you  spring, 
Mark  many  rude-carved  crosses  near  the  path : 
Yet  deem  not  these  devotion's  offering  — 
These  are  memorials  frail  of  murderous  wrath : 
For  wbercsoe'er  the  shrieking  victim  hath 
Pour'd  forth  his  blood  beneath  the  assassin's  knife, 
Some  hand  erects  a  cross  of  mouldering  lath ; 
And  grove  and  glen  with  thousand  such  are  rife 
Throughout  this  purple  land,  where  law  secures  not 
life.  * 

XXII. 
On  sloping  mounds,  or  in  the  vale  beneath. 
Are  domes  where  whilome  kings  did  make  repair; 
But  now  the  wild  flowers  round  them  only  breathe; 
Yet  ruin'd  splendour  still  is  lingering  there. 
And  yonder  towers  the  Prince's  palace  fair  : 
There  thou  too,  Yathek ! 6  England's  wealthiest  son, 
Once  form'd  thy  Paradise,  as  not  aware 
When  wanton  Wealth  her  mightiest  deeds  bath  done. 
Meek  Peace  voluptuous  lures  was  ever  wont  to  shun.  7 

XXUL 
Here  didst  thou  dwell,  here  schemes  of  pleasure  plan. 
Beneath  yon  mountain's  ever  beauteous  brow : 
But  now,  as  if  a  thing  unblest  by  Man, 
Thy  fairy  dwelling  is  as  lone  as  thou  J 

in  the  way  to  the  theatre  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when 
the  streets  were  not  more  empty  than  they  generally  are  ut 
that  hour,  opposite  to  an  open  shop,  and  in  a  carriage  with  a 
friend :  had  we  not  fortunately  been  armed,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  we  should  hare  "  adorned  a  tale  "  instead  of 
telling  one.  The  crime  of  assassination  is  not  confined  to 
Portugal :  in  Sicily  and  Malta  we  are  knocked  on  the  bead  a\t 
a  handsome  average  nightly,  and  not  a  Sicilian  or  Maltese  is 
ever  punished ! 

'  ["  Vathek  "  (says  Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  hts  diaries,)  •  was 
one  of  the  tales  1  had  a  very  early  admiration  of.  For  cor- 
rectness of  costume,  beauty  of  description,  and  power  of 
imagination,  it  far  surpasses  all  European  imitations;  and 
bears  such  marks  of  originality,  that  those  who  have  visited 
the  East  will  find  some  difficulty  in  believing  it  to  be  more 
than  a  translation.  As  an  eastern  tale,  even  Rasselai  xmut 
bow  before  it ;  his  '  happy  valley '  will  not  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  '  Hail  of  Eblis.' "—  [William  BecXford,  Esq.,  son  of 
the  once  celebrated  alderman,  and  heir  to  his  euormoue 
wealth,  published,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen, "  Memoirs  of 
extraordinary  Painters ; "  and  in  the  year  after,  the  romance 
thus  eulogised.  After  sitting  for  Hind  en  in  several  parlia- 
ments, this  gifted  person  wa»  Induced  to  fix.  for  a  time,  hi  a 
residence  in  Portugal,  where  the  memory  of  his  magnificence 
was  fresh  at  the  period  of  Lord  I3>  run's  pilgrimage.  ReruralnK 
to  England,  he  realised  all  the  outward  shows  of  Gothic 
grandeur  in  his  unsubstantial  pageant  of  Fouthlll  Abbey ;  and 
has  more  recently  been  indulging  his  fancy  with  another,  pro- 
bably not  more  lasting,  monument  of  architectural  caprice,  En 
the  vicinity  of  Bath.  It  is  much  tu  be  regretted,  that,  after  a 
lapse  of  fifty  ynart,  Mr.  Bcckford's  literary  reputation  should 
continue  to  rest  entirely  on  his  juvenile,  however  remarkable, 
performances.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  has  prepared  several 
works  for  posthumous  publication.} 

7  [•«  When  Wealth  and  Taste  their  worst  and  best  havedone, 
Meek  Peace  pollution's  lure  voluptuous  still  most 
shun."—  MS.} 


CAKTO   I. 


CH1LDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


Hen  giant  weeds  a  passage  scarce  allow 
To  nails  deserted,  portals  gaping  wide  : 
I      Fresh  lessons  to  the  thinking  bosom,  how 
\      Tain  are  the  pleasaunces  on  earth  supplied ; 
Swept  Into  wrecks  anon  by  Time's  ungentle  tide  1 

XXIV. 

I     Behold  the  hall  where  chiefs  were  late  convened  1 l 
Oh !  dome  displeasing  unto  British  eye ! 
With  diadem  night  foolscap,  lo  I  a  fiend, 
A  little  fiend  that  scoffs  incessantly, 
There  sits  in  parchment  robe  array'd,  and  by 
His  side  is  hung  a  seal  and  sable  scroll, 
Where  blazon'd  glare  names  known  to  chivalry, 
And  sundry  signatures  adorn  the  roll,  [soul.  a 

Whereat  the  Urchin  points  and  laughs  with  all  his 

XXV. 
Convention  is  the  dwarfish  demon  styled 
That  foil'd  the  knights  in  Marialva's  dome : 
Of  brains  (if  brains  they  had)  he  them  beguiled, 
And  turn'd  a  nation's  shallow  joy  to  gloom. 
Here  Folly  dash'd  to  earth  the  victor's  plume, 
And  Policy  regain'd  what  arms  had  lost : 
For  chiefs  like  ours  in  vain  may  laurels  bloom ! 
Woe  to  the  oonqu'ring,  not  the  conquer'd  host, 
Since  baffled  Triumph  droops  on  Lusitania's  coast ! 

XXVI. 
And  ever  since  that  martial  synod  met, 
Britannia  sickens,  Cintra !  at  thy  name ; 
And  folks  in  office  at  the  mention  fret,       [shame. 
And  fain  would  blush,  if  blush  they  could,  for 
How  will  posterity  the  deed  proclaim  1 
Will  not  our  own  and  fellow-nations  sneer, 
To  view  these  champions  cheated  of  their  fame, 
By  foes  in  fight  o'erthrown,  yet  victors  here,  [year  ? 
Where  Scorn  her  finger  points  through  many  a  coming 

1  Tbe  Convention  of  Cintra  was  signed  in  the  palace  of  the 
Marchess  Mariahra.  —  P*  Tbe  armistice,  the  negotiations,  the 
convention  Itself,  and  the  execution  of  its  provisions,  were  all 
commenced,  conducted,  and  concluded,  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles  from  Cintra,  with  which  place  they  had  not  the 
slightest  connection,  political,  military,  or  local;  yet  Lord 
Byron  has  gravely  asserted,  in  prose  and  verse,  that  the  con- 
vention was  signed  at  the  Marquis  of  Marialva's  house  at 
Cintra ;  and  the  author  of  '  The  Diary  of  an  Invalid,'  improv. 
ing  upon  tbe  poet's  discovery,  detected  the  stains  of  tbe  ink 
ep3t  by  June*  upon  the  occasion."— Napier's  History  of  She 
Pemmsmlar  War.~\ 

2  The  passage  stood  differently  in  the  original  MS.  Some 
verses  which  tqe  poet  omitted  at  the  entreaty  of  his  friends 
can  mow  ofifend  no  one,  and  may  perhaps  amuse  many :  — 

In  golden  characters  right  well  design'd, 
First  on  the  list  appeareth  one  "  Junot ;  " 
Then  certain  other  glorious  names  we  find, 
Which  rhyme  compelleth  me  to  place  below : 
Doll  victors !  baffled  by  a  vanqufth'd  foe, 
Wheedled  bv  conynge  tongues  of  laurels  due, 
Stand,  wortnv  of  each  other,  in  a  row — 
Sir  Arthur,  Harry,  and  the  dizsard  Hew 
Dalrymple,  seely  wight,  sore  dupe  oft'  other  tew. 

Convention  is  the  dwarfish  demon  styled 
That  foil'd  the  knights  in  Marialva's  dome : 
Of  brains  (if  brains  they  had)  he  them  beguiled, 
And  turn'd  a  nation's  shallow  joy  to  gloom. 
For  well  I  wot,  when  first  the  news  did  come, 
That  Vixniera's  field  by  Gaul  was  lost, 
For  paragraph  ne  paper  scarce  had  room, 
Socfc  Paeans  teemed  for  our  triumphant  host, 
la  Courier,  Chronicle,  and  eke  in  Morning  Post : 

But  when  Convention  sent  his  handy-work, 
Pens,  tongues,  feet,  hands,  combined  in  wild  uproar ; 
Mayor,  aldermen,  laid  down  the  uplifted  fork  ; 
The  Bench  of  Bishops  half  forgot  to  snore ; 
Stem  Cobbett,  who  for  one  whole  week  forbore 


XXVII. 
So  deem'd  the  Childe,  as  o'er  the  mountains  he 
Did  take  his  way  in  solitary  guise : 
Sweet  was  the  scene,  yet  soon  he  thought  to  flee. 
More  restless  than  the  swallow  in  the  skies : 
Though  here  awhile  he  learn'd  to  moralize, 
For  Meditation  fix'd  at  times  on  him ; 
And  conscious  Reason  whisper*d  to  despise 
His  early  youth,  misspent  in  maddest  whim ; 
But  as  he  gazed  on  truth  his  aching  eyes  grew  dim. 

XXVUL 
To  horse  1  to  horse !  s  he  quits,  for  ever  quits 
A  scene  of  peace,  though  soothing  to  his  soul : 
Again  he  rouses  from  his  moping  fits, 
But  seeks  not  now  the  harlot  and  the  bowl. 
Onward  he  flies,  nor  fix'd  as  yet  the  goal 
Where  he  shall  rest  him  on  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  o'er  him  many  changing  scenes  must  roll 
Ere  toil  his  thirst  for  travel  can  assuage, 
Or  he*  shall  calm  his  breast,  or  learn  experience  sage. 

XXIX. 
Tet  Mafra  shall  one  moment  claim  delay, 
Where  dwelt  of  yore  the  Lusians*  luckless  queen; 4 
And  church  and  court  did  mingle  their  array, 
And  mass  and  revel  were  alternate  seen ; 
Lordlings  and  freres  —  ill-sorted  fry  I  ween  t 
But  here  the  Babylonian  whore  hath  built  * 
A  dome,  where  flaunts  she  in  such  glorious  sheen, 
That  men  forget  the  blood  which  she  hath  spilt, 
And  bow  the  knee  to  Pomp  that  loves  to  varnish  guilt. 

XXX. 

O'er  vales  that  teem  with  fruits,  romantic  hills, 
(Oh,  that  such  hills  upheld  a  freeborn  race ! ) 
Whereon  to  gaze  the  eye  with  joyaunce  fills, 
Childe  Harold  wends  through  many  a  pleasant  place. 

To  question  aught,  once  more  with  transport  leapt, 
And  bit  his  devilish  quill  agen,  and  swore 
With  foe  such  treaty  never  should  be  kept,     [—  slept  1 
Then  burst  the  blatant  *  beast,  and  roar'd,  and  raged,  and 

Thus  unto  Heaven  appcal'd  the  people :  Heaven, 
Which  loves  the  lieges  of  our  gracious  King, 
Decreed,  that,  ere  our  generals  were  forgiven, 
Inquiry  should  be  held  about  the  thing. 
But  Mercy  cloak'd  the  babes  beneath  her  wing ; 
And  as  they  spared  our  foes,  so  spared  we  them ; 
(Where  was  the  pity  of  our  sires  for  Byng  ?  f) 
Yet  knaves,  not  idiots,  should  the  law  condemn ; 
Then  live,  ye  gallant  knights  1  and  bless  your  Judges' 
phlegm  1 
*  ["  After  remaining  ten  days  in  Lisbon,  we  sent  our  bag- 
gage and  part  of  our  servants  by  sea  to  Gibraltar,  and  travelled 
on  horseback  to  Seville ;  a  distance  of  nearly  four  hundred 
miles.  The  horses  are  excellent:  we  rode  seventy  miles  a-day. 
Eggs  and  wine,  and  hard  beds,  are  all  the  accommodation  we 
found,  and,  in  such  torrid  weather,  quite  enough."  B.  Letters* 

1809.] 

4  "  Her  luckless  Majesty  went  subsequently  mad ;  and  Dr. 
Willis,  who  so  dexterously  cudgelled  kingly  pericraniums, 
could  make  nothing  of  hers." — Byron  3/S.  [The  queen 
laboured  under  a  melancholy  kind  of  derangement,  from 
which  she  never  recovered.    She  died  at  the  Braslls,  in  181 G.} 

5  The  extent  of  Mafra  is  prodigious :  it  contains  a  palace, 


•  "  Blatant  beast  "—a  figure  for  the  mob,  I  think  first  used 
by  Smollett  in  his  u  Adventures  of  an  Atom."  Horace  has 
the  '*  bellua  multorum  capitum : "  in  England,  fortunately 
enough,  the  illustrious  mobility  have  not  even  one. 

f  By  this  query  it  is  not  meant  that  our  foolish  generals 
should  have  been  shot,  but  that  Byng  might  have  been  spared, 
though  the  one  suffered  and  the  others  escaped,  probably  for 
Candide's  reason,  "  pour  encourager  les  autres."  rSee 
Croker's  u  Boswell,"  vol.  i.  p.  298. ;  and  the  Quarterly  Review, 
vol.  xxvli.  p.  207.,  where  the  question,  whether  the  admiral 
was  or  was  not  a  political  martyr,  is  treated  at  large.] 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


CANTO  I. 


Though  sluggards  deem  it  but  a  foolish  chase, 
And  marvel  men  should  quit  their  easy  chair, 
The  toilsome  way,  and  long,  long  league  to  trace, 
Oh !  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air, 
And  life,  that  bloated  Ease  can  never  hope  to  share. 

XXXL 

More  bleak  to  view  the  hills  at  length  recede, 
And,  less  luxuriant,  smoother  vales  extend ; 
Immense  horizon-bounded  plains  succeed ! 
Far  as  the  eye  discerns,  withouten  end, 
Spain's  realms  appear  whereon  her  shepherds  tend 
Flocks,  whose  rich   fleece   right    well  the  trader 

knows  — 
Now  must,  the  pastor's  arm  his  Iambs  defend : 
For  Spain  is  compass'd  by  unyielding  foes, 
And  all  must  shield  their  all,  or  share  Subjection's 

woes. 

XXXII. 
Where  Lusitania  and  her  Sister  meet,  * 

Deem  ye  what  bounds  the  rival  realms  divide  ? 
Or  ere  the  jealous  queens  of  nations  greet, 
Doth  Tayo  interpose  his  mighty  tide  ? 
Or  dark  Sierras  rise  in  craggy  pride  ? 
Or  fence  of  art,  like  China's  vasty  wall  ?  — 
Ne  barrier  wall,  ne  river  deep  and  wide, 
Ne  horrid  crags,  nor  mountains  dark  and  tall. 
Rise  like  the  rocks  that  part  Hispania's  land  from  Gaul : 

XXXIII. 
But  these  between  a  silver  streamlet  glides, 
And  scarce  a  name  dlstinguisheth  the  brook, 
Though  rival  kingdoms  press  its  verdant  sides. 
Here  leans  the  idle  shepherd  on  his  crook. 
And  vacant  on  the  rippling  waves  doth  look, 
That  peaceful  still  twixt  bitterest  foemen  flow ; 
For  proud  each  peasant  as  the  noblest  duke  : 
Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difference  fcnow 
'Twixt  him  and  Lusian  slave,  the  lowest  of  the  low. l 

XXXIV. 

But  ere  the  mingling  bounds  have  far  been  pass'd, 
Dark  Guadiana  rolls  his  power  along  * 
In  sullen  billows,  murmuring  and  vast, 
So  noted  ancient  roundelays  among.  3 
Whilome  upon  his  banks  did  legions  throng 

convent,  and  most  superb  church.  The  six  organs  are  the 
most  beautiful  I  ever  beheld.  In  point  of  decoration :  we  did 
not  hear  them,  but  were  told  that  their  tones  were  corre- 
spondent to  their  splendour.  Mafra  is  termed  the  Escurial  of 
Portugal.  ["  About  ten  miles  to  the  right  of  Cintra."  says 
Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother, •»  is  the  palace  of  Mafra, 
the  boast  of  Portugal,  as  it  might  be  of  any  country,  in  point 
of  magnificence,  without  elegance.  There  is  a  conrent  an- 
nexed :  the  monks,  who  possess  large  revenues,  are  courteous 
enough,  and  understand  Latin ;  so  that  we  hod  a  long  con- 
venation.  They  have  a  large  library,  and  asked  me  if  the 
English  had  <my  books  in  their  country.*'  —  Mafra  was  erected 
by  John  V.,  in  pursuance  of  a  vow,  made  in  a  dangerous  fit  of 
illness,  to  found  a  convent  for  the  use  of  the  poorest  friary  in 
the  kingdom.  Upon  inquiry,  this  poorest  was  found  at  Mafra ; 
where  twelve  Franciscans  lived  together  in  a  but.  There  is  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  existing  edifice  in  M  Finden's  Illus- 
trations.^ 

1  As  I  found  the  Portuguese,  so  1  have  characterised  them. 
That  they  are  since  improved,  at  least  in  courage,  is  evident. 
The  late  exploits  of  Lord  Wellington  have  effaced  the  follies 
of  Cintra.  He  has,  indeed,  done  wonders :  he  has,  perhaps, 
changed  the  character  of  a  nation,  reconciled  rival  super- 
stftkms,  and  baffled  an  enemy  who  never  retreated  before  his 
predecessors.  — 1812. 

*  £**  But  ere  the  bounds  of  Spain  have  far  been  passM, 
For  ever  tamed  in  many  a  noted  song." —  MS. 3 

s  {[Lord  Byron  seems  to  have  thus  early  acquired  enough 
of  Spanish  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  grand  body  of 


Of  Moor  and  Knight,  in  mailed  splendour  drest : 
Here  ceased  the  swift  their  race,  here  sunk  the  strong ; 
The  Faynim  turban  and  the  Christian  crest 
Mix'd  on  the  bleeding stream,by  floating hostsoppreaU 

XXXV. 

Oh,  lovely  Spain  I  renown'd,  romantic  land ! 
Where  is  that  standard  which  Pelaglo  bore. 
When  Cava's  traitor-sire  first  calTd  the  band 
That  dyed  thy  mountain  streams  with  Gothic  gore  ?  * 
Where  are  those  bloody  banners  which  of  yore 
Waved  o'er  thy  sons,  victorious  to  the  gale, 
And  drove  at  last  the  spoilers  to  their  shore  ? 
Red  gleam'd  the  cross,  and  waned  the  crescent  pale, 
While  Afric's  echoes  thrilTd  with  Moorish  matrons4  wait 

XXXVL 

Teems  not  each  ditty  with  the  glorious  tale  ? 
Ah  !  such,  alas !  the  hero's  amplest  fate  I 
When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fail, 
A  peasant's  plaint  prolongs  his  dubious  date.  j 

Pride !  bend  thine  eye  from  heaven  to  thine  estate, 
See  how  the  Mighty  shrink  into  a  song !  ' 

Can  Volume,  Pillar,  Pile,  preserve  thee  great  ? 
Or  must  thou  trust  Tradition's  simple  tongue, 
When  Flattery  sleeps  with  thee,  and  History  docs  thee 
wrong? 

XXX  VIL 
Awake,  ye  sons  of  Spain  !  awake !  advance  1 
Lo !  Chivalry,  your  ancient  goddess,  cries, 
But  wields  not,  as  of  old,  her  thirsty  lance, 
Nor  shakes  her  crimson  plumage  in  the  sides : 
Now  on  the  smoke  of  blazing  bolts  she  flics, 
And  speaks  in  thunder  through  yon  engine's  roar : 
In  every  peal  she  calls — "  Awake !  arise  !" 
Say,  is  her  voice  more  feeble  than  of  yare, 
When  her  war-song  was  heard  on  Andalusia's  shore  ? 

XXXVIII. 
Hark !  heard  you  not  those  hoot*  of  dreadful  note  ? 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath  ? 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote, 
Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  and  tyrants'  slaves  ?  — the  fires  of  death. 
The  bale-fires  flash  on  high  : — from  rock  to  rock 
Each  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe ; 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Slroc, s 
Red  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the  shock, 

ancient  popular  poetry,  —  unequalled  in  Europe,  —  which 
must  ever  form  the  pride  of  that  magnificent  language.  See 
hi?  beautiful  version  of  one  of  the  best  of  the  ballads  of  the 
Granada  war— the  M  Romance  muy  doloroso  del  sitio  y  toma 
de  Albania.**] 

*  Count  Julian's  daughter,  the  Helen  of  Spain.  PelAgius 
preserved  his  independence  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Asturias. 
and  the  descendants  of  his  followers,  altar  some  centuries, 
completed  their  struggle  by  the  conquest  of  Grenada.— 
["  Almost  all  the  Spanish  historians,  as  well  as  the  voice  of 
tradition,  ascribe  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  to  the  forcible 
violation  by  Roderick  upon  Florinda,  called  by  the  Moors 
Caba,  or  Cava.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Count  Julian,  one  of 
the  Gothic  monarch's  principal  lieutenants,  who,  when  the 
crime  was  perpetrated,  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Ceuta 
against  the  Moors.  In  his  indignation  at  the  ingratitude  of 
hi  j  sovereign,  and  the  dishonour  of  his  daughter.  Count  Julian 
forgot  the  duties  of  a  Christian  and  a  patriot,  and.  fbrtabag  an 
alliance  with  Musa,  then  the  Caliph's  lieutenant  in  Africa,  he 
countenanced  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  a  body  of  Saracvna  and 
Africans,  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Tar  Ik;  the  tssue  of 
which  was  the  defeat  and  death  of  Roderick,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  almost  the  whole  peninsula  by  the  Moors.  The 
Spaniards,  in  detestation  of  Florinda't  memory,  are  said,  by 
Cervantes,  never  to  bestow  that  name  upon  any  human  female, 
reserving  it  for  their  dogs."  —  St  a  Waxter  ScottJ 

1  C  — — —  *•  from  rock  to  rock 

Blue  columns  soar  aloft  in  sulphurous  wreath. 
Fragments  on  fragments  in  confusion  knock. **—  M&J 


If 


CANTO  I. 


CHILDE  HAROLDS  PILGRIMAGE. 


I 


1 1 


,i 
I 


Lo  I  where  the  Giant  on  the  mountain  stands, 
Hit  blood-red  tresses  deep'ning  in  the  tun, 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands. 
And  eye  that  scorcbeth  all  it  glares  upon  ; 
Restless  It  rolls,  now  fix'd,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  alar, — and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers,  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done ; 
For  on  this  morn  three  potent  nations  meet, 
To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  Mood  he  deems  most 
sweet. 

XL. 
By  Heaven  t  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there) 
Their  rival  scarfs  of  mbe'd  embroidery, 
Their  various  arms  that  glitter  in  the  air ! 
What  gallant  war-hounds  rouse  them  from  their  lair, 
And  gnash  their  rang*,  loud  yelling  for  the  prey  ! 
All  Join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph  share ; 
The  Grave  shall  bear  the  chiefest  prise  away, 
And  Havoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their  array. 

XLL 
Three  hosts  combine  to  oiler  sacrifice ; 
Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high  ; 
Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  skies ; 
The  shouts  are  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory ! 
The  tot,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain, 
Are  met — as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die  — 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera's  plain, 
And  fcrtiliie  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain.  l 

XLIL 
There  shall  they  rot — Ambition's  honour'd  fools  1  * 
Yes,  Honour  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay  1 
Vain  Sophistry  1  in  these  behold  the  tools, 
Hie  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 
With  human  hearts — to  what  ?  —  a  dream  alone. 
Can  despots  compass  aught  that  hails  their  sway  ? 
Or  call  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  their  own, 
Save  that  wherein  at  last  they  crumble  bone  by  bone  ? 

XLUL 

Oh,  Alboera  1  glorious  field  of  grief ! 
As  o'er  thy  plain  the  Pilgrim  prick'd  his  steed, 
Who  could  foresee  thee,  in  a  space  so  brief, 
A  scene  where  mingling  foes  should  boast  and  bleed  I 
React  to  the  perish'd !  may  the  warrior's  meed 
And  tears  of  triumph  their  reward  prolong  I 
Till  others  fall  where  other  chieftains  lead 
Thy  name  shall  circle  round  the  gaping  throng, 
And  shine  In  worthless  lays  the  theme  of  transient 
song.* 

1  See  Arrcsoix,  Note  A. 

*  C*  There  let  them  rot—  while  rhymers  tell  the  fools 
How  honour  decks  the  turf  that  wrapt  their  clay  I 
Liars  •r«mtlM  — MSJ 


;g£ 


is  not  in  the  original  MS.    It  was  written 
in  August,  1611,  shortly  alter  the  battle  of 


*  f*  AS  Serine,  we  lodged  In  the  house  of  two  Spanish  un- 
married Sadies,  women  of  character,  the  eldest  a  fine  woman, 
the  jmnajaat  pretty.  The  ftuedum  of  manner,  which  is  general 
here,  aseooisbed  toe  not  a  little ;  and,  tn  the  course  of  further 
i,   oawaressStn,  I  find  that  rcaane  is  not  the  characteristic  of 
i   fa— lab  bettev    The  eldest  honoured  your  unworthy  son 
win  eery  particular  attention,  embracing  him  with  great 
trMenwM  «t  parting  t\  v«  there  but  three  days),  after  cut. 
>  i   la**  «eTa  lock  of  his  hai*,  and  prescuung  him  with  one  of  her 


XLIV. 
Enough  of  Battle's  minions !  let  them  play 
Their  game  of  lives,  and  barter  breath  for  fame  : 
Fame  that  will  scarce  re-animate  their  clay, 
Though  thousands  fall  to  deck  some  single  name. 
In  sooth  'twere  sad  to  thwart  their  noble  aim 
Who  strike,  blest  hirelings !  for  their  country's  good, 
And  die,  that  living  might  have  proved  her  shame ; 
Perish'd,  perchance,  in  some  domestic  feud, 
Or  in  a  narrower  sphere  wild  Rapine's  path  pursued. 

XLV. 
Full  swiftly  Harold  wends  his  lonely  way 
Where  proud  Se villa4  triumphs  unsubdued : 
Yet  is  she  free  —  the  spoiler's  wish'd-for  prey  t 
Soon,  soon  shall  Conquest's  fiery  foot  intrude, 
Blackening  her  lovely  domes  with  traces  rude. 
Inevitable  hour  I  'Gainst  rate  to  strive 
Where  Desolation  plants  her  ftunish'd  brood 
Is  vain,  or  Dion,  Tyre  might  yet  survive, 
And  Virtue  vanquish  all,  and  Murder  cease  to  thrive. 

XLVL 
But  all  unconscious  of  the  coming  doom, 
The  feast,  the  song,  the  revel  here  abounds ; 
Strange  modes  of  merriment  the  hours  consume, 
Nor  bleed  these  patriots  with  their  country's  wounds; 
Nor  here  War's  clarion,  but  Love's  rebeck  *  sounds ; 
Here  Folly  still  his  votaries  inthralls ;       [rounds ; 
And  young-eyed  Lewdness  walks  her  midnight 
Girt  with  the  silent  crimes  of  Capitals, 
Still  to  the  last  kind  Vice  clings  to  the  tott'ring  walls. 

XLVIL 
Not  so  the  rustic  — with  his  trembling  mate 
He  lurks,  nor  casts  his  heavy  eye  afar, 
Lest  he  should  view  his  vineyard  desolate, 
Blasted  below  the  dun  hot  breath  of  war. 
No  more  beneath  soft  Eve's  consenting  star 
Fandango  twirls  his  jocund  castanet : 
Ah,  monarchs  1  could  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye  mar, 
Not  in  the  toils  of  Glory  would  ye  fret ; 

The  hoarse  dull  drum  would  sleep,  and  Man  be  happy 
yet  I 

XLVHL 
How  carols  now  the  lusty  muleteer  ? 
Of  love,  romance,  devotion  Is  his  lay, 
As  whilome  he  was  wont  the  leagues  to  cheer, 
His  quick  bells  wildly  jingling  on  the  way  ? 
No  I  as  he  speeds,  he  chants  "  Viva  el  Key  I"* 
And  checks  his  song  to  execrate  Godoy, 
The  royal  wittol  Charles,  and  curse  the  day 
When  first  Spain's  queen  beheld  the  black-eyed  boy, 

And  gore-raced  Treason  sprung  from  her  adulterate 
joy. 

own,  about  three  feet  in  length,  which  I  send,  and  beg  you 
will  retain  till  my  return.  Her  last  words  were,  '  Adlos,  tu 
hermoso  I  me  gusto  mucho.'  '  Adieu,  you  pretty  fellow  1  you 
please  me  much.' " — Lord  B.  to  his  Mother,  Aug.  1809.] 

*  [A  kind  of  fiddle,  with  only  two  strings,  played  on  by  a 
•  bow,  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Moors  into  Spain.] 

•  M  Vlra  el  Rey  Fernando  I "  Long  lire  King  Ferdinand  I 
is  the  chorus  of  most  of  the  Spanish  patriotic  songs.  They 
are  chiefly  in  dispraise  of  the  old  king  Charles,  the  Queen, 
and  the  Prince  of  Peace.  I  have  heard  many  of  them  :  some 
of  the  airs  are  beautiful.  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  the  Principe 
oV  la  Pax,  of  an  ancient  but  decayed  family,  was  born  at  Ba. 
dajoz,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  was  originally  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Spanish  guards ;  till  his  person  attracted  the 
aueen's  eyes,  and  raised  him  to  the  dukedom  of  Alcudia,  Ac 
Ac.  It  is  to  this  man  that  the  Spaniards  untTersally  impute 
the  ruin  of  their  country. 
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cuurao  i. 


XLEL 

On  yon  long,  level  plain,  at  distance  crown'd 
With  crags,  whereon  those  Moorish  turrets  rest, 
Wide  scattered  hoof-marks  dint  the  wounded  ground ; 
And,  scathed  by  fire,  the  greensward's  darken'd  vest 
Tells  that  the  foe  was  Andalusia's  guest : 
Here  was  the  camp,  the  watch-flame,  and  the  host, 
Here  the  bold  peasant  storm'd  the  dragon's  nest ; 
Still  does  he  mark  it  with  triumphant  boast ; 
And  points  to  yonder  cliffs,  which  oft  were  won  and 
lost 

L. 

And  whomsoe'er  along  the  path  you  meet 
Bears  in  his  cap  the  badge  of  crimson  hue, 
Which  tells  you  whom  to  shun  and  whom  to  greet : l 
Woe  to  the  man  that  walks  in  public  view 
Without  of  loyalty  this  token  true : 
Sharp  is  the  knife,  and  sudden  is  the  stroke ; 
And  sorely  would  the  Gallic  foeman  rue, 
If  subtle  poniards,  wrapt  beneath  the  cloke, 
Could  blunt  the  sabre's  edge,  or  clear  the  cannon's 
smoke. 

LL 
At  every  turn  Morena's  dusky  height 
Sustains  aloft  the  battery's  iron  load ; 
And,  far  as  mortal  eye  can  compass  sight, 
The  mountain-howitzer,  the  broken  road, 
The  bristling  palisade,  the  fosse  o'erflow'd, 
The  station'd  bands,  the  never- vacant  watch, 

1     The  magazine  in  rocky  durance  stow'd, 

The  holster'd  steed  beneath  the  shed  of  thatch, 

The  ball-piled  pyramid*,  the  ever-blazing  match, 

LIL 
Portend  the  deeds  to  come :  —but  he  whose  nod 
Has  tumbled  feebler  despots  from  their  sway, 
A  moment  pauseth  ere  he  lifts  the  rod ; 
A  little  moment  deigneth  to  delay  : 
Soon  will  his  legions  sweep  through  these  their  way ; 
The  West  must  own  the  Scourger  of  the  world. 
Ah  !  Spain  !  how  sad  will  be  thy  reckoning-day. 
When  soars  Gaul's  Vulture,  with  his  wings  unfurl'd, 
And  thou  shalt  view  thy  sons  in  crowds  to  Hades  hurl'd ! 

un. 

And  must  they  fall  ?  the  young,  the  proud,  the  brave, 
To  swell  one  bloated  Chiefs  unwholesome  reign  ? 
No  step  between  submission  and  a  grave  ? 
The  rise  of  rapine  and  the  fall  of  Spain  ? 
And  doth  the  Power  that  man  adores  ordain 
Their  doom,  nor  heed  the  suppliant's  appeal  ? 
Is  all  that  desperate  Valour  acts  in  vain  ? 
And  Counsel  sage,  and  patriotic  Zeal, 
The  Veteran's  skill,  Youth's  fire,  and  Manhood's  heart 
of  steel? 

1  The  red  cockade,  with  M  Fernando  VHV*  in  the  centre. 

*  All  who  have  seen  a  battery  will  recollect  the  pyramidal 
form  in  which  shot  and  shells  are  piled.  The  Sierra  Morena 
was  fortified  in  every  defile  through  which  I  passed  in  my  way 
to  Seville. 

*  Such  were  the  exploits  of  the  Maid  of  Saragosa,  who  by 
her  valour  elevated  herself  to  the  highest  rank  of  heroines. 
When  the  author  was  at  Seville,  she  walked  daily  on  the 
Prado,  decorated  with  medals  and  orders,  by  command  of  the 
Junta.  —  [The  exploits  of  AugustJna,  the  famous  heroine  of 
both  the  sieges  of  Saragosa,  are  recorded  at  length  in  Souther's 
History  of  the  Peninsular  War.    At  the  time  when  she  first 

i  attracted  notice,  by  mounting  a  battery  where  her  lover  had 

'  -fallen,  and  working  a  gun  in  his  room,  she  was  in  her  twenty* 

'  second  year,  exceedingly  pretty,  and  in  a  soil  feminine  style 


LIV. 

Is  it  for  this  the  Spanish  maid,  aroused, 
Hangs  on  the  willow  her  unstrung  guitar. 
And,  all  unsex'd,  the  anlace  hath  espoused. 
Sung  the  loud  song,  and  dared  the  deed  of  war  ? 
And  she,  whom  once  the  semblance  of  a  scar 
AppaU'd,  an  owlet's  larum  chill'd  with  dread. 
Now  views  the  column-scattering  bay*net  jar, 
The  falchion  flash,  and  o'er  the  yet  warm  dead 
Stalks  with  Minerva's  step  where  Mars  might  quake  to 
tread. 

LV. 
Ye  who  shall  marvel  when  you  hear  her  tale, 
Oh !  had  you  known  her  in  her  softer  hour, 
Mark'd  her  black  eye  that  mocks  her  coal-black  veil, 
Heard  her  light,  lively  tones  in  Lady's  bower, 
Seen  her  long  locks  that  foil  the  painter's  power, 
Her  fairy  form,  with  more  than  female  grace, 
Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Saragoza's  tower 
Beheld  her  smile  in  Danger's  Gorgon  free,   [chase. 
Thin  the  closed  ranks,  and  lead  in  Glory's  fearful 

LVL 

Her  lover  sinks —  she  sheds  no  ill-timed  tear ; 
Her  chief  is  slain — she  fills  his  fatal  post ; 
Her  fellows  flee — she  checks  their  base  career ; 
The  foe  retires— -she  heads  the  sallying  host : 
Who  can  appease  like  her  a  lover's  ghost  ? 
Who  can  avenge  so  well  a  leader's  fall  ? 
What  maid  retrieve  when  man's  flush'd  hope  is  lost  ? 
Who  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  flying  Gaul, 
Foil'd  by  a  woman's  hand,  before  a  batter'd  wall  ?■ 

LVJX 
Yet  are  Spain's  maids  no  race  of  Amazons, 
But  form'd  for  all  the  witching  arts  of  love  : 
Though  thus  in  arms  they  emulate  her  sons, 
And  in  the  horrid  phalanx  dare  to  move, 
"Us  but  the  tender  fierceness  of  the  dove, 
Pecking  the  hand  that  hovers  o'er  her  mate : 
In  softness  as  in  firmness  for  above 
Remoter  females,  famed  for  sickening  prate ; 
Her  mind  Is  nobler  sure,  her  charms  perchance  as 
great. 

Lvm. 

The  seal  Love's  dimpling  finger  hath  impress'd 
Denotes  how  soft  that  chin  which  bears  his  touch :  * 
Her  lips,  whose  kisses  pout  to  leave  their  nest, 
Bid  man  be  valiant  ere  he  merit  such : 
Her  glance  how  wildly  beautiful  1  how  much 
Hath  Phoebus  woo'd  in  vain  to  spoil  her  cheek, 
Which  glows  yet  smoother  from  his  amorous  clutch  1 
Who  round  the  North  for  paler  dames  would  seek  ?  I 
How  poor  their  forms  appear  I  how  languid,  wan,  and  , 
weak  l  i 

of  beauty.  She  has  further  had  the  honour  to  be  painted  by  '  I 
Wilkie,  and  alluded  to  in  Wordsworth's  Dissertation  on  the  I 
Convention  (misnamed")  of  Clntra ;  where  a  noble  passage 
concludes  in  these  words  :— "  Saragosa  has  exempuncd  a 
melancholy,  yea*  a  dismal  truth, — yet  consolatory  and  (nil  of 
joy, — that  when  a  people  are  called  suddenly  to  fight  for 
their  liberty,  and  are  sorely  pressed  upon,  their  beat  field  of 
battle  is  the  floors  upon  which  their  children  have  played ; 
the  chambers  where  the  family  of  each  man  has  slept ;  upon  i 
or  under  the  roofs  by  which  they  have  been  sheltered ;  In  the 
gardens  of  their  recreation ;  in  the  street,  or  in  the  market-  '  \ 
place ;  before  the  altars  of  their  tftnplea,  and  among  their 
congregated  dwellings,  biasing  or  uprooted/*} 

«  u  Sigfila  hi  mento  Impresta  Atnorls  dlgitulo 

Vestigio  demonttraat  nioUltudmen.     Am..  Gat. 
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Lix. 

Match  me,  ye  climes !  which  poets  love  to  laud ; 
Match  me,  ye  harems  of  the  land  I  where  now  » 
I  strike  my  strain,  far  distant,  to  applaud 
Beauties  that  eVn  a  cynic  must  avow  ;* 
Match  me  those  Houries,  whom  ye  scarce  allow 
To  taste  the  gale  lest  Love  should  ride  the  wind, 
With  Spain's  dark-glancing  daughters  *  —  deign  to 

know, 
There  your  wise  Prophet's  paradise  we  find, 
His  Mack-eyed  maids  of  Heaven,  angelically  kind. 

LX. 

Oh,  thou  Parnassus  4  !  whom  I  now  survey, 
Not  in  the  phrensy  of  a  dreamer's  eye, 
Not  is  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay, 
But  soaring  snow-clad  through  thy  native  sky, 
In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty  I 
What  marvel  if  I  thus  essay  to  sing  ? 
The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  passing  by 
Would  gladly  woo  thine  Echoes  with  his  string, 
Though  from  thy  heights  no  more  one  Bf  use  will  wave 
her  wing. 

LX2. 
Oft  have  I  dreara'd  of  Thee  I  whose  glorious  name 
Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man's  divinest  lore : 
And  now  I  view  thee,  *tls,  alas !  with  shame 
That  I  tai  feeblest  accents  must  adore. 
When  I  recount  thy  worshippers  of  yore 
I  tremble,  and  can  only  bend  the  knee ; 
Nor  raise  my  voice,  nor  vainly  dare  to  soar, 
Bat  gaze  beneath  thy  cloudy  canopy 
In  silent  joy  to  think  at  last  I  look  on  Thee !  » 

LXU. 

Happier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  have  been, 
Whose  fete  to  distant  homes  confined  their  lot, 
Shall  I  unmoved  behold  the  hallow'd  scene, 
Which  others  rave  of,  though  they  know  it  not  ? 
Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his  grot, 
And  thou,  the  Muses1  seat,  art  now  their  grave, 6 
Some  gentle  spirit  still  pervades  the  spot, 
Sighs  In  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave, 
And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melodious  wave. ' 

1  This  ttansa  was  written  In  Turkey. 

*  [M  Beauties  that  need  not  fear  a  broken  vow."  —  MS.] 

*  C"  Long  black  hair,  dark  languishing  eyes,  clear  olive 
complexions,  and  forms  more  graceful  In  motion  than  can  be 
wocghtd  by  an  Englishman,  used  to  the  drowsy,  listless  air 
at  hit  countrywomen,  added  to  the  most  becoming  dress,  and, 
at  the  earn*  time,  the  most  decent  in  the  world,  render  a 
Spanish  beauty  irresistible."  —  B.tokis  Mother,  Aug.  1809.] 

«  Tueae  stanzas  were  written  in  Castri  (Delphos),  at  the 
foot  of  Parnassus,  now  called  Aim***  (Liakura),  Dec.  1809. 

1  r*  Upon  Parnassus,  going  to  the  fountain  of  Delphi 
Castri}.  to  1800,  1  aw  a  flight  of  twelve  eagles  (Hobhouse 
•sp  they  were  vultures  — at  least  in  conversation),  and  I 
Maed  th«  morn.  On  the  day  before,  I  composed  the  lines  to 
Parnaams  (is  Chflde  Harold),  and  on  beholding  the  birds,  had 
s  bop*  that  Apollo  had  accepted  my  homage.  I  have  at  least 
bad  the  nana  and  fame  of  a  poet,  during  the  poetical  period 
of  oft*  {from  twenty  to  thirty) ;  —  whether  it  will  last  is  another 
matter  :  but  I  hare  been  a  votary  of  the  deity  and  the  place, 
sal  am  grateful  for  what  he  has  done  Jn  my  behalf,  leaving 
tae  Mtarp  to  Ms  hands,  as  I  left  the  past"— A  Diary,  1821.] 

9  P*  Carting  the  eye  art*  the  site  of  ancient  Delphi,  one 
onset  possibly  Imagine  what  has  become  of  the  walls  of  the 
numerous  bulklingj  which  are  mentioned  in  the  history  of  its 
farmer  magnificence,  —  buildings  which  covered  two  miles  of 
jtnmtnd.  With  the  exception  of  the  few  terraces  or  supporting 
walla,  nothing  now  appears.  The  various  robberies  by  Sylla, 
Mere,  and  Cooetantioe,  are  Inconsiderable ;  for  the  removal  of 


lxhx 

Of  thee  hereafter.  —  Ev*n  amidst  my  strain 

I  turn'd  aside  to  pay  my  homage  here ; 
Forgot  the  land,  the  sons,  the  maids  of  Spain ; 
Her  fate,  to  every  freeborn  bosom  dear ; 

And  hail'd  thee,  not  perchance  without  a  tear. 
Now  to  my  theme  —  but  from  thy  holy  haunt 
Let  me  some  remnant,  some  memorial  bear ; 
Yield  me  one  leaf  of  Daphne's  deathless  plant,  * 
Nor  let  thy  votary's  hope  be  deem'd  an  idle  vaunt 

LXTV. 

But  ne'er  didst  thou,  lair  Mount !  when  Greece 

was  young, 
See  round  thy  giant  base  a  brighter  choir, 
Nor  e'er  did  Delphi,  when  her  priestess  sung 
The  Pythian  hymn  with  more  than  mortal  fire, 
Behold  a  train  more  fitting  to  inspire 
The  song  of  love  than  Andalusia's  maids, 
Nurst  in  the  glowing  lap  of  soft  desire : 
Ah  I  that  to  these  were  given  such  peaceful  shades 
As  Greece  can  still  bestow,  though  Glory  fly  her  glades. 

LXV. 

Fair  is  proud  Seville ;  let  her  country  boast 
Her  strength,  her  wealth,  her  site  of  ancient  days; 9 
But  Cadiz,  rising  on  the  distant  coast, 
Calls  forth  a  sweeter,  though  ignoble  praise. 
Ah,  Vice  I  how  soft  are  thy  voluptuous  ways ! 
While  boyish  blood  is  mantling,  who  can  'scape 
The  fascination  of  thy  magic  gaze  ?  !0 
A  Cherub-hydra  round  us  dost  thou  gape, 
And  mould  to  every  taste  thy  dear  delusive  shape. 

LXYL 

When  Paphos  fell  by  Time  —  accursed  Time  I 
The  Queen  who  conquers  all  must  yield  to  thee  — 
The  Pleasures  fled,  but  sought  as  warm  a  dime ; 
And  Venus,  constant  to  her  native  sea, 
To  nought  else  constant,  hither  deign 'd  to  flee, 
And  flz'd  her  shrine  within  these  walls  of  white  j 
Though  not  to  one  dome  circumscribeth  she 
Her  worship,  but,  devoted  to  her  rite, 
A  thousand  altars  rise,  for  ever  blazing  bright  n 

the  statues  of  bronze,  and  marble,  and  ivory,  could  not  greatly 
affcet  the  general  appearance  of  the  city.  The  acclivity  of  the 
hill,  and  tlie  foundations  being  placed  on  rock,  without 
cement,  would  no  doubt  render  them  comparatively  easy  to 
be  removed  or  hurled  down  into  the  vale  below ;  but  the  vale 
exhibits  no  appearance  of  accumulation  of  hewn  stones ;  and 
the  modern  village  could  have  consumed  but  few.  In  the 
course  of  so  many  centuries,  the  deoris  from  the  mountain 
must  have  covered  up  a  great  deal,  and  even  the  rubbish  itself 
may  have  acquired  a  soil  sufficient  to  conceal  many  noble 
remains  from  the  light  of  day.  Yet  we  see  no  swellings  or 
risings  in  the  ground,  indicating  the  graves  of  the  temples. 
All  therefore  is  mystery,  and  the  Greeks  may  truly  say, 
4  Where  stood  the  walls  of  our  fathers  ?  scarce  the  mossy 
tombs  remain  I"*— A  W.  Williams's  Travels  in  Greece, 
vol.  IL  p.  254.3 

"  p*  And  walks  with  glassy  steps  o'er  Aganippe's  wave."  — 
MS.] 

*  ["  Some  glorious  thought  to  my  petition  grant"— MS.] 

9  Seville  was  the  Hispalls  of  the  Romans. 

is  [»  The  lurking  lures  of  thy  enchanting  gaze."  —  MS.] 

I I  r«  Cadiz,  sweet  Cadiz  I — itla  the  first  spot  In  the  creation. 
The  beauty  of  its  streets  and  mansions  is  only  excelled  by  the 
liveliness  of  Its  inhabitants.  It  is  a  complete  Cythera,  full  of 
the  finest  women  in  Spain ;  the  Cadiz  belles  being  the  Lan- 
cashire witches  of  their  land.**  —  Lord  B.  to  his  Mother, 
1809.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


CANTO  X. 


LXVIL 

From  mom  till  night,  from  night  till  startled  Morn 
Peep*  blushing  on  the  revel's  laughing  crew, 
The  song  is  heard,  the  rosy  garland  worn ; 
Devices  quaint,  and  frolics  ever  new, 
Tread  on  each  other's  kibes.     A  long  adieu 
He  bids  to  sober  joy  that  here  sojourns : 
Nought  interrupts  the  riot,  though  in  lieu 
Of  true  devotion  monkish  incense  burns, 
And  love  and  prayer  unite,  or  rule  the  hour  by  turns. l 

Lxvm. 

The  Sabbath  comes,  a  day  of  blessed  rest : 
What  hallows  it  upon  this  Christian  shore  ? 
Lo  I  it  is  sacred  to  a  solemn  feast : 
Hark  I  heard  you  not  the  forest-monarch's  roar  ? 
Crashing  the  lance,  he  snuffs  the  spouting  gore 
Of  man  and  steed,  overthrown  beneath  his  horn ; 
The  throng'd  arena  shakes  with  shouts  for  more ; 
Tells  the  mad  crowd  o'er  entrails  freshly  torn, 
Nor  shrinks  the  female  eye,  nor  ev*n  affects  to  mourn. 

LXTX 

The  seventh  day  this ;  the  jubilee  of  man. 
London !  right  well  thou  know'st  the  day  of  prayer : 
Then  thy  spruce  citizen,  wash'd  artisan, 
And  smug  apprentice  gulp  their  weekly  air : 
Thy  coach  of  hackney,  whiskey,  one-horse  chair, 
And  humblest  gig  through  sundry  suburbs  whirl ; 
To  Hampstead,  Brentford,  Harrow,  make  repair ; 
Till  the  tired  jade  the  wheel  forgets  to  hurl, 
Provoking  envious  gibe  from  each  pedestrian  churl.  * 

LXX. 

Some  o'er  thy  Thamis  row  the  ribbon 'd  fair, 
Others  along  the  safer  turnpike  fly ; 
Some  Richmond-hill  ascend,  some  scud  to  Ware, 
And  many  to  the  steep  of  Highgate  hie. 
Ask  ye,  Boeotian  shades  !  the  reason  why  ?  * 
'Tis  to  the  worship  of  the  solemn  Horn, 
Grasp'd  in  the  holy  hand  of  Mystery, 
In  whose  dread  name  both  men  and  maids  are  sworn, 
And  consecrate  the  oath'*  with  draught,  and  dance 
till  morn.  » 

LXXL 
AH  have  their  fooleries  —  not  alike  arc  thine, 
Fair  Cadiz,  rising  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea  1 
Soon  as  the  matin  bell  proclaimeth  nine, 
Thy  saint  adorers  count  the  rosary : 
Much  is  the  Viaonr  teased  to  shrive  them  free 
(Well  do  I  ween  the  only  virgin  there) 
From  crimes  as  numerous  as  her  beadsmen  be ; 
Then  to  the  crowded  circus  forth  they  fare : 
Young,  old,  high,  low,  at  once  the  same  diversion  share. 

i  r  ..  M  monkish  temples  share 

The hours  misspent,  and  all  in  turns  is' love  and  prayer."— MS.] 

*  [M  And  droughty  then  alights,  and  roars  for  Roman  purl.** 

■  This  was  written  at  Thebes,  and  consequently  in  the  best 
situation  for  asking  and  answering  such  a  question  ;  not  as  the 
birthplace  of  Pindar,  but  as  the  capital  of  Bceotia,  where  the 
first  riddle  was  propounded  and  solved. 

*  [Lord  Byron  alludes  to  a  ridiculous  custom  which  formerly 
prevail*!  at  the  public-houses  in  Highgate,  of  administering 
a  burlesque  oath  to  all  travellers  of  the  middling  rank  who 
stopped  there.  The  party  was  sworn  on  a  pair  of  horns, 
fastened, u  never  to  kiss  the  maid  when  he  could  the  mistress ; 
never  to  eat  brown  bread  when  he  could  get  white ;  never  to 
drink  small  beer  when  he  could  get  strong , "  with  many  other 
injunction*  of  the  like  kind,  — to  all  which  was  added  the 
saving  clause.  —  "  unless  you  like  it  best."] 


LXXIL 

The  lists  are  oped,  the  spacious  area  clear'd, 
Thousands  on  thousands  piled  are  seated  round ; 
Long  ere  the  first  loud  trumpet's  note  is  heard, 
Ne  vacant  space  for  lated  wight  is  found : 
Here  dons,  grandees,  but  chiefly  dames  abound, 
Skill'd  in  the  ogle  of  a  roguish  eye, 

*   Yet  ever  well  Inclined  to  heal  the  wound ; 
None  through  their  cold  disdain  are  doora'd  to  die, 

As  moon-struck  bards  complain,  by  Love's  sad  archery. 

Lxxm. 

Hush'd  is  the  din  of  tongues  —  on  gallant  steeds, 
With  milk-white  crest,  gold  spur,  and  UghUpois'd 
Four  cavaliers  prepare  for  venturous  deeds,  [lance, 
And  lowly  bending  to  the  lists  advance ; 
Rich  are  their  scarfs,  their  chargers  featly  prance : 
If  in  the  dangerous  game  they  shine  to-day, 
The  crowd's  loud  shout  and  ladies*  lovely  glance. 
Best  prise  of  better  acts,  they  bear  away, 
And  all  that  kings  or  chiefs  e'er  gain  their  tolls  repay. 

LXXTV. 
In  costly  sheen  and  gaudy  cloak  array'd, 
But  all  afoot,  the  light-limb'd  Matadore 
Stands  in  the  centre,  eager  to  invade 
The  lord  of  lowing  herds ;  but  not  before 
The  ground,  with  cautious  tread,  is  traversed  o'er, 
Lest  aught  unseen  should  lurk  to  thwart  his  speed : 
His  arms  a  dart,  he  fights  aloof;  nor  more 
Can  man  achieve  without  the  friendly  steed  — 
Alas  1  too  oft  condemn'd  for  him  to  bear  and  bleed. 

LXXV. 

Thrice  sounds  the  clarion ;  lo  1  the  signal  falls, 
The  den  expands,  and  Expectation  route 
Gapes  round  the  silent  circle's  peopled  walls. 
Bounds  with  one  lashing  spring  the  mighty  brute, 
And,  wildly  staring,  spurns,  with  sounding  foot, 
The  sand,  nor  blindly  rushes  on  bis  foe : 
Here,  there,  he  points  his  threatening  front,  to  suit 
His  first  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 
His  angry  tail ;  red  rolls  his  eye's  dilated  glow. 

LXXTL 

Sudden  he  stops ;  his  eye  is  fix'd :  away. 
Away,  thou  heedless  boy  1  prepare  the  spear : 
Now  is  thy  time  to  perish,  or  display 
The  skill  that  yet  may  check  his  mad  career. 
With  well-timed  croupe  6  the  nimble  coursers  veer, 
On  foams  the  bull,  but  not  unscathed  he  goes  ; 
Streams  from  his  flank  the  crimson  torrent  clear : 
He  flies,  he  wheels,  distracted  with  his  throes ; 
Dart  follows  dart ;  lance,  lance ;  loud  beUowings  speak 
bis  woes. 


*  ["  In  thus  mixing  up  the  light  with  the  solemn,  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  poet  to  imitate  Ariosto.    But  it  is  far  easier 
to  rise,  with  grace,  from  the  level  of  a  strain  generally  familiar, 
into  an  occasional  short  bunt  of  pathos  or  splendour,  than  to 
interrupt  thus  a  prolonged  tone  of  solemnity  by  any  descent  ' 
into  the  ludicrous  or  bunasque.    In  the  former  case,  the 
transition  may  have  the  effect  of  softening  or  elevating  ;  while,    i 
in  the  latter,  it  almost  invariably  shocks;  — for  the  tan*' 
reason,  perhaps,  that  a  trait  of  pathos  or  high  feeling,  m 
comedy,  has  a  peculiar  charm ;  while  the  tntrusloa  of  comtr  I 
scenes  Into  tragedy,  however  sanctioned  among  us  by  habit 
and  authority,  rarely  falls  to  ofiend.    The  poet  was  blnwlt 
convinced  of  the  failure  of  the  experiment,  and  In  none  of  tiw  , 
succeeding  cantos  of  Childe  Harold  repeated  It." — Moo**.]    !  | 

•  C"  The  croupe  is  a  particular  leap  taught  in  the 
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LXXVIL 
Again  he  cornet ;  nor  dart  nor  lance  avail, 
Kor  the  wild  plunging  of  the  tortured  hone ; 
Though  man  and  man's  avenging  arms  assail, 
Vain  are  his  weapons,  vainer  is  his  force. 
One  gallant  steed  Is  stretch'd  a  mangled  corse ; 
Another,  hideous  sight !  unseam*d  appears, 
His  gory  chest  unveils  life's  panting  source ; 
Though  death-struck,  still  his  feeble  frame  he  rears; 
Staggering,  but  stemming  all,  his  lord  unharm'd  be 
bears. 

LXXVTIL 
FoU'd,  bleeding,  breathless,  furious  to  the  last, 
Full  In  the  centre  stands  the  bull  at  bay, 
Mid  wounds,  and  clinging  darts,  and  lances  brast, 
And  foes  disabled  In  the  brutal  fray : 
And  now  the  Matadores  around  him  play, 
Shake  the  red  cloak  and  poise  the  ready  brand : 
Once  more  through  all  he  bursts  his  thundering 

way— 
Vain  rage  I  the  mantle  quits  the  conynge  hand. 
Wraps  his  fierce  eye — 'tis  past — he  sinks  upon  the 

sand!  J 

LXXIX 
Where  his  vast  neck  just  mingles  with  the  spine, 
Sheathed  In  his  form  the  deadly  weapon  lies. 
He  stops — he  starts— disdaining  to  decline : 
Slowly  he  falls,  amidst  triumphant  cries, 
Without  a  groan,  without  a  struggle  dies. 
The  decorated  car  appears — on  high 
The  corse  is  piled — sweet  sight  for  vulgar  eyes* — 
Four  steeds  that  spurn  the  rein,  as  swift  as  shy, 
Hurl  the  dark  bulk  along,  scarce  seen  in  dashing  by. 


Such  the  ungentle  sport-that  oft  invites 
The  Spanish  maid,  and  cheers  the  Spanish  swain. 
Nurtured  in  blood  betimes,  his  heart  delights 
In  vengeance,  gloating  on  another's  pain. 
What  private  feuds  the  troubled  village  stain  1 
Though  now  one  phalanx'd  host  should  meet  the  foe, 
Enough,  alas  1  In  humble  homes  remain, 
To  meditate  'gainst  friends  the  secret  blow, 
For  tome  slight  cause  of  wrath,  whence  life's  warm 
stream  must  flow.  * 

LXXXL 
But  Jealoosy  has  fled :  his  bars,  his  bolts, 
His  wither'd  centmel,  Duenna  sage ! 
And  all  whereat  the  generous  soul  revolts, 
Which  the  stern  dotard  deem'd  he  could  encage, 
Have  passM  to  darkness  with  the  vanlsh'd  age. 
Who  late  so  free  as  Spanish  girls  were  seen 
(Ere  War  uprose  In  his  volcanic  rage,) 
With  braided  tresses  bounding  o'er  the  green, 
While  on  the  gay  dance  shone  Night's  lover-loving 
Qneenf 


I 
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*  Letter*  of  Don  Leucedlo  DobUdo,"  (f.  e.  the  Her.  Blanco 
White)  ptthtUhed  to  182*.  So  tareterate  was,  at  one  time,  the 
raoc  of  the  people  for  tali  amusement,  that  even  boys  mi- 
micked tu  features  tn  their  pUy.  la  the  skuighter.house 
fcarlf  Che  profeuiooal  buU*flghter  gave  pabUc  leitoos;  and 
•oca  wm  the  force  of  depraved  custom,  that  ladles  of  the 
btfbeet  rank  were  not  ashamed  to  appear  amidst  the  filth  and 
horror  of  the  rhfirfr1—  The  Spaniards  received  this  sport 
from  the  afoora,  among  whom  it  was  celebrated  with  great 

>.  — 9e«  various  Notes  to  Mr.  Lockharfs 
1822.3 


LXXXTT. 
Oh  !  many  a  time  and  oft,  had  Harold  loved, 
Or  drcam'd  he  loved,  since  rapture  is  a  dream ; 
But  now  his  wayward  bosom  was  unmoved, 
For  not  yet  had  he  drunk  of  Lethe's  stream ; 
And  lately  had  he  learn'd  with  truth  to  deem 
Love  has  no  gift  so  grateful  as  his  wings : 
How  fair,  how  young,  how  soft  soe'er  he  seem, 
Full  from  the  fount  of  Joy's  delicious  springs4 


K 


Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  venom  flings.  * 

LXXXIII. 
Yet  to  the  beauteous  form  he  was  not  blind, 
Though  now  it  moved  him  as  It  moves  the  wise : 
Not  that  Philosophy  on  such  a  mind 
E'er  delgn'd  to  bend  her  chastely-awful  eyes : 
But  Passion  raves  itself  to  rest,  or  flies ; 
And  Vice,  that  digs  her  own  voluptuous  tomb, 
Had  buried  long  his  hopes,  no  more  to  rise : 
Pleasure's  pall'd  victim  !  life-abhorring  gloom 
Wrote  on  his  faded  brow  curst  Cain's  unresting  doom. 

LXXXTV. 
Still  he  beheld,  nor  mingled  with  the  throng ; 
But  view'd  them  not  with  misanthropic  hate : 
Fain  would  he  now  have  join'd  the  dance,  the  song ; 
But  who  may  smile  that  sinks  beneath  his  fate  ? 
Nought  that  he  saw  his  sadness  could  abate : 
Tet  once  he  struggled  'gainst  the  demon's  sway, 
And  as  in  Beauty's  bower  he  pensive  sate, 
Pour'd  forth  this  unpremeditated  lay, 
To  charms  as  fair  as  those  that  soothed  his  happier  day. 


TO  INEZ. 


1. 
Nat,  smile  not  at  my  sullen  brow ; 

Alas  I  I  cannot  smile  again  : 
Tet  Heaven  avert  that  ever  thou 

Shouldst  weep,  and  haply  weep  in  vain. 

2. 

And  dost  thou  ask  what  secret  woe 

I  bear,  corroding  joy  and  youth  ? 
And  wilt  thou  vainly  seek  to  know 

A  pang,  ev*n  thou  must  fail  to  soothe  ? 

3. 
It  is  not  love,  it  Is  not  hate, 

Nor  low  Ambition's  honours  lojt, 
That  bids  me  loathe  my  present  state, 

And  fly  from  all  I  prised  the  most : 

4. 
It  is  that  weariness  which  springs 

From  all  I  meet,  or  hear,  or  see  : 
To  me  no  pleasure  Beauty  brings ; 

Thine  eyes  have  scarce  a  charm  for  me. 

*  ["  The  trophy  corse  is  reared— disgusting  prise  "— 

Or,  • 

M  The  corse  is  reared — sparkling  the  chariot  flies."  —  MS.] 

3  P*  The  Spaniards  are  as  revengeful  as  ever.  At  Santa 
Oteua  I  beard  a  young  peasant  threaten  to  stab  a  woman  (an 
old  one  to  be  sure,  which  mitigates  the  offence),  and  was  told, 
on  expressing  some  small  surprise,  that  this  ethic  was  by  no 
means  uncommon."—  MS.] 
«  «  Medio  de  fonte  leporum, 

Surgit  amari  allquid  quod  In  lpsis  florfbus  angai."— 
Luc 
»  P*  Some  bitter  bubbles  up,  and  e'en  on  roses  stings.**-* 
L  M&] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


CANTO  J. 


5. 

Tt  is  that  settled,  ceaseless  gloom 

The  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  bore  ; 
That  will  not  look  beyond  the  tomb, 

But  cannot  hope  for  rest  before. 

6. 
What  Exile  from  himself  can  flee  ?  » 

To  zones  though  more  and  more  remote, 
Still,  still  pursues,  where'er  I  be, 

The  blight  of  life— the  demon  Thought.* 

7. 
Yet  others  rapt  in  pleasure  seem, 

And  taste  of  all  that  I  forsake ; 
Oh  I  may  they  still  of  transport  dream, 

And  ne'er,  at  least  like  me,  awake  ! 

8. 
Through  many  a  clime  'tis  mine  to  go, 

With  many  a  retrospection  curst ; 
And  all  my  solace  is  to  know, 

Wbate'cr  betides,  Tve  known  the  worst 

9. 
What  is  that  worst  ?  Nay,  do  not  ask  — 

In  pity  from  the  search  forbear : 
Smile  on — nor  venture  to  unmask 

Man's  heart,  and  view  the  Hell  that  '*  there.  J 

Lxxrv. 

Adieu,  lair  Cadiz !  yea,  a  long  adieu ! 

Who  may  forget  how  well  thy  walls  have  stood  ? 

>  ["  What  Exile  from  himself  can  flee  ? 
To  other  zones,  howe'er  remote. 
Still,  still  pursuing  clings  to  me 
The  blight  of  life  —  the  demon  Thought."  —  MS] 
«  [  a  Written  January  25. 1810."  —  MS.] 
1  In  place  of  this  song,   which  was  written  at  Athens, 
January  25,  1810,  and  which  contains,  as  Moore  says,  "  some 
of  the  dreariest  touches  of  sadness  that  ever  Byron's  pen  let 
fall,"  we  find,  in  the  first  draught  of  the  Canto,  the  following :  — 

1. 
Oh  never  talk  again  to  me 

Of  northern  climes  and  British  ladle?, 
It  has  not  been  your  lot  to  see. 

Like  me,  the  lovely  girl  of  Cadis. 
Although  her  eye  be  not  of  blue. 

Nor  fair  her  locks,  like  English  lasses. 
How  far  its  own  expressive  hue 
The  languid  azure  eye  surpasses  ! 

1 
Prometheus-like,  from  heaven  she  stole 

The  fire,  that  through  those  silken  lashes 
In  darkest  glances  seems  to  roll. 

From  eyes  that  cannot  hide  their  flashes : 
And  as  along  her  bosom  steal 

In  lengthen 'd  flow  her  raven  tresses, 
You'd  swear  each  clustering  lock  could  feci. 

And  curl'd  to  give  her  neck  caresses. 

8. 

Our  English  maids  are  long  to  woo, 

And  frigid  even  in  possession ; 
And  if  their  charms  be  fair  to  view, 

Their  lips  are  slow  at  Love's  confession. 
But,  born  beneath  a  brighter  sun. 

For  love  ordain'd  the  Spanish  maid  is. 
And  who,  —  when  fondly,  fairly  won,— 

Enchants  you  like  the  Girl  of  Cadis  ? 

4. 
The  Spanish  maid  le  no  coquette, 

Nor  joys  to  see  a  lover  tremble, 
And  if  she  love,  or  if  she  hate, 

Alike  she  knows  not  to  dissemble. 
Her  heart  can  ne'er  he  bought  or  sold  — 

Howe'er  tt  beats,  it  beats  sincerely ; 
And.  though  it  will  sot  bend  to  gold, 

'Twill  lore  you  long  and  love  you  dearly. 

ft. 
The  Spanish  girl  that  meets  your  love 

Ne'er  taunts  you  with  a  mock  denial, 
For  every  thought  Is  bent  to  prove 

Her  passion  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
When  thronging  foetnen  menace  Spain, 

She  dares  the  deed  and  shares  the  danger; 


I 


When  all  were  changing  thou  alone  wert  true, 
First  to  be  free,  and  last  to  be  subdued : 
And  If  amidst  a  scene,  a  shock  so  rude, 
Some  native  blood  was  seen  thy  streets  to  dye, 
A  traitor  only  fell  beneath  the  feud :  ♦ 
Here  all  were  noble,  save  Nobility  I 
None  hugg'd  a  conqueror's  chain,  save  fallen  Chivalry ! 

LXXXVI. 
Such  be  the  sons  of  Spain,  and  strange  her  (ate  1 
They  fight  for  freedom  who  were  never  free, 
A  Kingless  people  for  a  nerveless  state ; 
Her  vassals  combat  when  their  chieftains  flee, 
True  to  the  veriest  slaves  of  Treachery : 
Fond  of  a  land  which  gave  them  nought  but  life, 
Pride  points  the  path  that  leads  to  Liberty  ; 
Back  to  the  struggle,  baffled  in  the  strife, 
War,  war  is  still  the  cry,  "  War  even  to  the  knife ! M  * 

Lxxxvn. 

Te,  who  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  know. 
Go,  read  whatever  is  writ  of  bloodiest  strife : 
Whate'er  keen  Vengeance  urged  on  foreign  foe 
Can  act,  is  acting  there  against  man's  life  : 
From  flashing  scimitar  to  secret  knife, 
War  mouldeth  there  each  weapon  to  hb  need  — 
So  may  he  guard  the  sister  and  the  wife, 
So  may  he  make  each  curst  oppressor  bleed. 
So  may  such  foes  deserve  the  most  remorseless  deed  *  * 

And  should  her  lover  press  the  plain. 
She  hurls  the  spear,  her  love's  avenger. 

And  when,  beneath  the  evening  star, 

She  mingles  in  the  gay  Bolero, 
Or  sings  to  her  attuned  guitar 

Of  Christian  knight  or  Moorish  hero, 
Or  counts  her  beads  with  fairy  hand 

Beneath  the  twinkling  rays  of  Hesper, 
Or  joins  devotion's  choral  band. 

To  cbaunt  the  sweet  and  baUow*d  vesper ;  — 
7. 
In  each  her  charms  the  heart  must  move 

Of  all  who  venture  to  behold  her ; 
Then  let  not  maids  less  fair  reprove 

Because  her  bosom  is  not  colder : 
Through  many  a  clime  'tis  mine  to  roam 

Where  many  a  soft  and  melting  maid  Is, 
But  none  abroad,  and  few  at  home. 

May  match  the  dark-eyed  Girl  of  Cadis. 
«  Alluding  to  the  conduct  and  death  of  Solano,  the  governor 
of  Cadis,  in  May,  1809. 

*  "War  to  the  knife."     Palafox's  answer  to  the  Frenrh 

general  at  the  siege  of  Saragoi a.  [In  his  proclamation,  also, 
e  stated,  that,  should  the  French  commit  any  robberies,  de- 
vastations, and  murders,  no  quarter  should  be  given  them. 
The  dogs  by  whom  he  was  beset,  he  said,  scarcely  left  him 
time  to  clean  his  sword  from  their  blood,  but  they  still  found 
their  grave  at  Saragoza.  All  bis  addresses  were  In  the  same 
spirit.  "His  language,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  "had  the  hi?h 
tone,  and  something  of  the  inflation  of  Spanish  romance, 
suiting  the  character  of  those  to  whom  it  was  directed."  Sor 
History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  vol.  ili.  p.  151] 

«  The  Canto,  in  the  original  MS.,  closes  with  the  following 

stanzas: — 
Ye,  who  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  know. 
Sights,  Saints,  Antiques,  Arts,  Anecdotes,  and  War, 
Go !  hie  ye  hence  to  Paternoster  Row— 
Are  they  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Carr,» 
Green  Erin's  Knight  and  Europe's  wandering  star  I 
Then  listen.  Readers,  to  the  Man  of  Ink, 
Hear  what  he  did,  and  sought,  and  wrote  afar . , 
All  these  are  coop*d  within  one  Quarto's  brink, 

This  borrow,  steal, — don't  buy,— and  tell  us  what  you  think. 

•  Porphyry  said,  that  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  wetewrlttra 
after  their  completion,  and  such  may  be  my  ate  hoc  ;  but  it 
requires  no  second  sight  to  foretell  a  tome :  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  knight  was  enough,  fin  a  letter  written  from  GltoraJtxr. 
August  a  1809,  to  his  friend  Hodson,  Lord  Byron  says— -  t 
have  seen  Sir  John  Carr  at  Seville  and  Cadis :  and.  like 


Swift's  barber,  have  been  down  on  my  knees  to  beg  he  would 
not  put  mo  Into  black  and  white.**] 


cx>ro  1. 
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LXXXVIIL 
flows  there  a  tear  of  pity  for  the  dead  ? 
Look  o'er  the  ravage  of  the  reeking  plain ; 
Look  on  the  hands  with  female  slaughter  red ; 
Then  to  the  dogs  resign  the  unburied  slain, 
Then  to  the  vulture  let  each  corse  remain, 
Albeit  unworthy  of  the  prey-bird's  maw;        [stain, 
Let  their  bleach 'd  bones,  and  blood's  unbleacning 
Long  mark  the  battle-field  with  hideous  awe ; 
i  Thus  only  may  our  sons  conceive  the  scenes  we  saw ! 

I  LXXXIX. 

Nor  yet,  alas !  the  dreadful  work  is  done ; 

Fresh  legions  pour  adown  the  Pyrenees : 
'      It  deepens  still,  the  work  is  scarce  begun, 

Nor  mortal  eye  the  distant  end  foresees. 
1      Fall'n  nations  gaze  on  Spain ;  if  freed,  she  frees 

More  than  her  fell  Pizarros  once  enchain'd : 

Strange  retribution  !  now  Columbia's  ease 
I      Repairs  the  wrongs  that  Quito's  sons  sustain'd, 
I  While  o'er  the  parent  clime  prowls  Murder  unre- 
strain'd. 

XC. 

Not  all  the  blood  at  Talavera  shed, 

I      3iot  all  the  marvels  of  Barossa's  fight, 

I      Not  Albuera  lavish  of  the  dead, 

Have  won  for  Spain  her  welt-asserted  right 
When  shall  her  CMive-Branch  be  free  from  blight  ? 

i      When  shall  she  breathe  her  from  the  blushing  toil  ? 
How  many  a  doubtful  day  shall  sink  in  night, 
Ere  the  Frank  robber  turn  him  from  his  spoil, 

,  And  Freedom's  stranger-tree  grow  native  of  the  soil ! 

I 

There  may  yoa  read,  with  spectacles  on  eyes, 
How  many  Wellesleys  did  embark  for  Spain, 
As  if  therein  they  meant  to  colonise. 
How  many  troops  y-cross'd  the  laughing  main 
That  ne'er  beheld  the  said  return  again : 
How  many  buildings  are  in  such  a  place, 
How  many  leagues  from  this  to  yonder  plain. 
How  many  relics  each  cathedral  grace, 

1    And  where  Giralda  stands  on  her  gigantic  base. 

There  mav  you  read  (Oh,  Phoebus,  save  Sir  John  1 
That  these  my  words  prophetic  may  not  err) 
,      AU  that  was  said,  or  sung,  or  lost,  or  won, 
,      By  Taunting  Wellesley  or  by  blundering  Frere, 
,       He  that  wrote  half  the  u  Needy  Knife-Grinder."  • 
Thus  poesy  the  way  to  grandeur  paves  — 
Who  would  not  such  diplomatist!  prefer  ? 
Bat  cease,  my  Muse,  thy  speed  some  respite  craves. 
Lea**  Legates  to  their  house,  and  armies  to  their  graves. 

Y*t  here  of  Vulpes  mention  may  be  made, 

Who  tor  the  Junta  modell'd  sapient  laws. 

Taught  them  to  govern  ere  they  were  obey*d: 

Certes,  fit  teacher  to  command,  because 
i       His  soul  Socratic  no  Xantippe  awes ; 

Blest  with  a  dame  in  Virtue's  bosom  nurst,  — 

With  her  let  silent  admiration  pause  !— 

True  to  her  second  husband  and  her  first : 
1    On  such  unshaken  fame  let  Satire  do  its  worst 

I      '  rThe  Honourable  John  Wingfield,  of  the  Guards,  who 

,  died'of  a  fever  at  Coimbra  'May  14. 1811).    I  had  known  him 

i    ten  years,  the  better  half  of  his  life,  and  the  happiest  part  of 

■    mine.    In  the  short  space  of  one  month,  1  have  lost  her  who 

gave  me  being,  and  most  of  those  who  had  made  that  being 
,<  toferabJe.    To  me  the  lines  of  Young  are  no  fiction :  — 
I        *  tnsataite  archer  !  could  not  one  suffice  ? 
I  Thy  shall  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slain, 

i  And  thrice  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  Bird  her  horn." 

i,    I  ihoutd  have  ventured  a  verse  to  the  memory  of  the  late 

Charles   Skinner    Matthews,  Fellow  of  Downing  College, 

Cambridge,  were  he  not  too  much  above  all  praise  of  mine. 

His  powers  of  mind,  shown  in  the  attainment  of  greater 
1  honours,  against  the  ablest  candidates,  than  those  of  any 
*   graduate  on  record  at  Cambridge,  have  sufficiently  established 


•  rThe  ■  Needy  Knife-grinder,**  in  the  Anti-Jacobin,  was  a 
joint  productioa  of  Messrs.  Frere  and  Canning,  j 
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XCL 
And  thou,  my  friend ! l  —  since  unavailing  woe 
Bursts  from  my  heartland  mingles  with  the  strain- 
Had  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low, 
Pride  might  forbid  e'en  Friendship  to  complain : 
But  thus  unlaureTd  to  descend  in  vain, 
By  all  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breast, 
And  mix  unbleeding  with  the  boasted  slain, 
While  Glory  crowns  so  many  a  meaner  crest ! 
What  hadst  thou  done  to  sink  so  peacefully  to  rest  ? 

XCII. 
Oh,  known  the  earliest,  and  esteem'd  the  most !  * 
Dear  to  a  heart  where  nought  was  left  so  dear  I 
Though  to  my  hopeless  days  for  ever  lost, 
In  dreams  deny  me  not  to  see  thee  here  I 
And  Morn  in  secret  shall  renew  the  tear 
Of  Consciousness  awaking  to  ber  woes, 
And  Fancy  hover  o'er  thy  bloodless  bier, 
Till  my  frail  frame  return  to  whence  it  rose, 
And  moura'd  and  mourner  lie  united  in  repose. 

xcm. 

Here  is  one  fytte  of  Harold's  pilgrimage  ? 
Ye  who  of*him  may  further  seek  to  know, 
Shall  And  some  tidings  iu  a  future  page, 
If  he  that  rhymeth  now  may  scribble  moe. 
Is  this  too  much  ?  stern  Critic  !  say  not  so : 
Patience !  and  ye  shall  hear  what  he  beheld 
In  other  lands,  where  he  was  doom'd  to  go : 
Lands  that  contain  the  monuments  of  Eld, 
Ere  Greece  and  Grecian  arts  by  barbarous  hands  were 
quell'd.  * 

his  fame  on  the  spot  where  it  was  acquired ;  while  his  softer 
qualities  live  in  tho  recollection  of  frieuds  who  loved  him  too 
well  to  envy  his  superiority.  —  [This  and  the  following  stoma 
were  added  in  August,  1 811 .  In  one  of  his  school-boy  poems, 
entitled  <*  Childish  Recollections,"  Lord  Byron  has  thus  drawn 
the  portrait  of  young  Wingfield :— 

"  Alonso !  best  and  dearest  of  my  friends, 
Thy  name  ennobles  him  who  thus  commends  : 
From  this  fond  tribute  thou  canst  gain  no  praise ; 
The  praise  is  his  who  now  that  tribute  pays. 
Oh !  in  the  promise  of  thy  early  youth, 
If  hope  anticipates  the  words  of  truth. 
Some  loftier  bard  shall  sing  thy  glorious  name, 
To  build  his  own  upon  thy  deathless  fame. 
Friend  of  my  heart,  and  foremost  of  the  list 
Of  those  with  whom  I  lived  supremely  blest. 
Oft  have  we  drained  the  fount  of  ancient  lore, 
Though  drinking  deeply,  thirsting  still  for  more ; 
Yet  when  confinement's  lingering  hour  was  done, 
Our  sports,  our  studies,  and  our  souls  were  one. 
In  every  element,  unchanged,  the  same, 
All,  all  that  brothers  should  be,  but  the  name.*' 

Matthews,  the  idol  of  Lord  Byron  at  college,  was  drowned, 
while  bathing  in  the  Cam,  on  the  2d  of  August.  The  following 
passage  of  a  letter  from  New  stead  to  his  friend  Scrope  Davies, 
written  immediately  after  the  event,  bears  the  impress  of 
strong  and  even  agonised  feelings:—"  My  dearest  Davies; 
some  curse  hangs  over  me  and  mine.  My  mother  lies  a  corpse 
In  the  house ;  one  of  my  best  friends  is  drowned  in  a  ditch. 
What  can  I  say,  or  think,  or  do  ?  I  received  a  letter  from  him 
the  day  before  yesterday.  My  dear  Scrope,  if  you  can  spare  a 
moment,  do  come  fawn  to  me  —  I  want  a  friend.  Matthews's 
last  letter  was  written  on  Friday,— on  Saturday  he  was  not. 
In  ability,  who  was  like  Matthews  ?  How  did  we  all  shrink 
before  him.  You  do  me  but  justice  in  saying  1  would  have 
risked  my  paltry  existence  to  have  preserved  his.  This  very 
evening  uiu  I  mean  to  write,  inviting  him,  as  I  Invite  you,  my 
very  dear  friend,  to  visit  me.  What  will  our  poor  Hobhouse 
feel  ?  His  letters  breathe  but  of  Matthews.  Come  to  me, 
Scrope,  1  am  almost  desolate — left  almost  alone  in  the 
world  I  "—Matthews  was  the  son  of  John  Matthews,  Esq.  (the 
representative  of  Herefordshire,  In  the  parliament  of  1802—6), 
and  brother  of  the  author  of"  The  Diary  of  an  Invalid,"  also 
untimely  snatched  away. 3 

'  £"  Beloved  the  most"— MS.] 

a  ["  Dec.  30th,  1809."  — Ma] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


CANTO  U. 


etfiVOt  ftaroITO  Utlgrtmagc. 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 


Come,  blue-eyed  maid  of  heaven !  — but  thou,  alas ! 
Didst  never  yet  one  mortal  song  inspire  — 
Goddess  of  Wisdom !  here  thy  temple  was. 
And  is,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire, l 
And  years,  that  bade  thy  worship  to  expire  \ 
But  worse  than  steel,  and  flame,  and  ages  slow, 
Is  the  dread  sceptre  and  dominion  dire 
Of  men  who  never  felt  the  sacred  glow 
That  thoughts  of  thee  and  thine  on  poUsh'd  breasts 
bestow. 


IL 

Ancient  of  days !  august  Athena  « !  where, 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might  ?  thy  grand  in  soul  ? 
Gone  —  glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things 

that  were: 
First  in  the  race  that  led  to  Glory's  goal, 
They  won,  and  pass'd  away  —  is  this  the  whole  ? 
A  schoolboy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour ! 
The  warrior's  weapon  and  the  sophist's  stole 
Are  sought  in  vain,  and  o'er  each  mouldering 

tower, 
Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  gray  flits  the  shade  of 

power. 

1  Part  of  the  Acropolis  was  destroyed  far  the  explosion  of  a 
magazine  during  the  Venetian  siege— [On  the  highest  part 
of  Lycabettus,  as  Chandler  was  Informed  by  an  eye-witness, 
the  Venetians,  in  1687,  placed  four  mortars  and  six  pieces  of 
cannon,  when  they  battered  the  Acropolis.  One  of  the  bombs 
was  fatal  to  some  of  the  sculpture  on  the  west  front  of  the 
Parthenon.  M  In  1667,"  says  Mr.  Hobhouse, M  every  antiquity 
of  which  there  is  now  any  trace  in  the  Acropolis,  was  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation.  This  great  temple  might,  at 
that  period,  be  called  entire; —baring  been  previously  a 
Christian  church,  it  was  then  a  mosque,  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world.  At  present,  only  twenty-nine  of  the  Doric  columns, 
some  of  which  no  longer  support  their  entablatures,  and  part  of 
the  left  wall  of  the  cell,  remain  standing.  Those  of  the  north 
side,  the  angular  ones  excepted,  have  all  fallen.  The  portion 
yet  standing  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  lndilbrent 
spectator  with  sentiments  of  astonishment  and  awe ;  and  the 
same  reflections  arise  upon  the  sight  even  of  the  enormous 
masses  of  marble  ruins  which  are  spread  upon  the  area  of  the 
temple.  Such  scattered  fragments  will  soon  constitute  the 
sole  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva."] 

*  We  can  all  feel,  or  imagine,  the  regret  with  which  the 
ruins  of  cities,  once  the  capitals  of  empires,  are  beheld :  the 
reflections  suggested  by  such  objects  are  too  trite  to  require 
recapitulation.  But  never  did  the  littleness  of  man,  and  the 
vanity  of  his  very  best  virtues,  of  patriotism  to  exalt,  and  of 
valour  to  defend  bis  country,  appear  more  conspicuous  than 
in  the  record  of  what  Athens  was,  and  the  certainty  of  what 
she  now  Is.  This  theatre  of  contention  between  mighty  fac- 
tions, of  the  struggles  of  orators,  the  exaltation  and  deposition 
of  tyrants,  the  triumph  and  punishment  of  generals,  is  now 
become  a  scene  of  petty  intrigue  and  perpetual  disturbance, 
between  the  bickering  agents  of  certain  British  nobility  and 
gentry.  "The  wild  foxes,  the  owls  and  serpents  in  the  ruins 
of  Babylon,"  were  surely  less  degrading  than  such  inhabitants. 
The  Turks  have  the  plea  of  conquest  for  their  tyranny,  and 
the  Greeks  have  only  suffered  the  fortune  of  war,  Incidental 
to  the  bravest ;  but  how  are  the  mighty  fallen,  when  two 
painters  contest  the  privilege  of  plundering  the  Parthenon,  and 
triumph  in  turn,  according  to  the  tenor  of  each  succeeding 
Annan !  Sylla  could  but  punish,  Philip  subdue,  and  Xerxes 
burn  Athens ;  but  it  remained  for  the  paltry  antiquarian,  and 
his  despicable  agents,  to  render  her  contemptible  as  himself  1 
and  his  pursuits.  The  Parthenon,  before  its  destruction  in 
pert,  by  Are  during  the  Venetian  siege,  had  been  a  temple,  a 


Son  of  the  morning,  rise  !  approach  you  here ! 
Come  —  but  molest  not  yon  defenceless  urn : 
Look  on  this  spot  —  a  nation's  sepulchre ! 
Abode  of  gods,  whose  shrines  no  longer  burn. 
Even  gods  must  yield  —  religions  take  their  turn  : 
'Twas  Jove's  —  'tis  Mahomet's — and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds ; 
Poor  child  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whose  hope  is  built 
on  reeds.  ' 

IV. 

Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heaven  — 
Is't  not  enough,  unhappy  thing  !  to  know 
Thou  art  ?     Is  this  a  boon  so  kindly  given, 
That  being,  thou  would'st  be  again,  and  go, 
Thou  know'st  not,  reck*st  not,  to  what  region,  to 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies  ? 
Still  wilt  thou  dream  4  on  future  joy  and  woe  ? 
Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  flies : 
That  little  urn  saith  more  than  thousand  homilies. 

V. 

Or  burst  the  vanlsh'd  Hero's  lofty  mound ; 
Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps :  5 
He  fell,  and  falling  nations  mourn'd  around ; 
But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  weeps. 
Nor  warlike  worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 
Where  demi-gods  appear'd,  as  records  telL 
Bemove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scattered  heaps : 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  God  may  dwell  ? 
Why  ev'n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shattered  cell  t 


church,  and  a  mosque.    In  each  point  of  view  it  is  an  object 
of  regard :  it  changed  its  worshippers ;  but  still  it  was  a  place   ' 
of  worship  thrice  sacred  to  devotion:  its  violation  U  a  triple  | 
sacrifice.    But  — 

'*  Man,  proud  man, 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
PUys  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep." 

3  [In  the  original  MS.  we  find  the  following  note  to  this 
and  the  five  following  stanzas,  which  bad  been  prepared  for 
publication,  but  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  *  from  a  fear,** 
says  the  poet, "  that  it  might  be  considered  rather  as  as  attack, 
than  a  defence  of  religion :"  —  "  Id  this  age  of  bigotry,  when 
the  puritan  and  priest  have  changed  places,  and  the  wretched 
Catholic  is  visited  with  the  *  sins  of  his  fathers,*  even  unto 
generations  far  beyond  the  pale  of  the  commandment,  the  east 
of  opinion  in  these  stanzas  will,  doubtless,  meet  with  many  a 
contemptuous  anathema.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
spirit  they  breathe  is  desponding,  not  sneering,  scepticism ; 
that  he  who  has  seen  the  Greek  and  Moslem  superstitions 
contending  for  mastery  over  the  former  shrines  of  Polytheism 
—who  has  left  in  his  own,  'Pharisees,  thanking  God  that 
they  are  not  like  publicans  and  sinners,'  and  Spaniards  io 
theirs,  abhorring  the  heretics,  who  have  bolpeo  them  in  their 
need,  —  will  be  not  a  little  bewildered,  ana  begin  to  think, 
that  as  only  one  of  them  can  be  right,  they  may,  most  of  thesn* 
be  wrong.  With  regard  to  morals,  and  the  effect  of  religion 
on  mankind,  it  appears,  from  all  historical  testimony,  to  have 
had  leu  effect  in  making  them  love  their  neighbours,  than  in- 
ducing that  cordial  Christian  abhorrence  between  sectaries  and 
schismatics.  The  Turks  and  Quakers  are  the  most  tolerant : 
if  an  Infidel  pays  his  heratch  to  the  former,  he  may  pray  how. 
when,  and  where  he  pleases ;  and  the  mild  tenets,  and  devout 
demeanour  of  the  latter,  make  their  lives  the  truest  com- 
mentary on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount."] 

<  ["  Still  wilt  thou  harp."  — Ma] 

*  It  was  not  always  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  born  thetr 
dead ;  the  greater  Ajax,  In  particular,  was  interred  entire 
Almost  all  the  chiefs  became  gods  after  their  decease  ;  and 
he  was  indeed  neglected,  who  had  not  annua)  games  near  hb) 
tomb,  or  festivauln  honour  of  his  memory  by  his  cot 
as  Achilles,  Brasldas,  Set,  and  at  last  even  Aatinoua, 
death  was  as  heroic  as  his  life  was  infamous. 
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VL 
Look  on  its  broken  arch,  Its  ruln'd  will, 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul : 
Tea,  this  was  once  Ambition's  airy  ball, 
The  dome  of  Thought,  the  palace  of  the  Soul : 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole, 
The  gay  recess  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit, 
And  Passion's  host,  that  never  brook'd  control : 
Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  erer  writ, 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit  ? 

vn. 

Well  didst  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son  ! 
"  All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known." 
Why  should  we  shrink  from  what  we  cannot  shun  ? 
Each  hath  his  pang,  but  feeble  sufferers  groan 
With  brain-born  dreams  of  evil  all  their  own. 
Pursue  what  Chance  or  Fate  proclaimeth  best ; 
Peace  waits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acheron : 
There  no  forced  banquet  claims  the  sated  guest, 
But  Silence  spreads  the  couch  of  ever  welcome  rest 

Tin. 

Yet  it  as  holiest  men  have  deem'd,  there  be 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore, 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore ; 
How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labours  light ! 
To  hear  each  voice  we  fear'd  to  hear  no  more  ! 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  reveal'd  to  sight, 
The  Bactrlan,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught  the 
right!  i 


:i 


li 


IX. 
There,  thou  ( —  whose  love  and  life  together  fled, 
Have  left  me  here  to  lore  and  live  in  vain  — 
Twined  with  my  heart,  and  can  I  deem  thee  dead 
When  busy  Memory  fashes  on  my  brain  ? 
Well  —  I  will  dream  that  we  may  meet  again, 
And  woo  the  vision  to  my  vacant  breast : 
If  aught  of  young  Remembrance  then  remain. 
Be  as it  may  Futurity's  behest, 
For  me  'twere  bliss  enough  to  know  thy  spirit  blest  f* 

1  Thk  the  original  MS.,  for  this  magnificent  stanza,  we  find 

WoK  follows  J— • 

*  Frown  not  upon  me,  churlish  Priest !  that  I 
Look  not  for  life,  where  life  may  nerer  be ; 
1  am  no  aneerer  at  thy  phantasy ; 
Tboooulettm*,— alas!  1  envy  thee, 
Thou  told  discoverer  la  an  unknown  sea. 
Of  happy  Isles  and  happier  tenants  there ; 
t  aak  thee  not  to  prove  a  Sadducee ; 
SlUI  dream  of  Paradise,  thou  know*st  not  where, 

B«i  lor*M  too  well  to  bid  thine  erring  brother  share."3 

i  [Lord  Byron  wrote  this  stanza  at  Newstead.  in  October, 
1*11,  on  bearing  of  the  death  of  bis  Cambridge  friend,  young 
rittkislonf ,  «  making,*'  he  says,  M  the  sixth,  within  four 
tseatas,  of  friends  and  relations  that  I  have  lost  between 
M«t  and  tn*  end  of  August."  See  post.  Hours  of  Idleness, 
4TWCoroclian."l 

1  r*  The  thought  and  the  expression,"  sap  Professor 
CUrke,  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Byron,  "  are  hero  so  truly  F«- 
trrrh's,  that  t  would  ask  you  whether  you  ever  read,— 

'  Pol  eusndo  *1  mo  sgombra 
Qwl  dole*  error  pur  u  medesmo  assldo. 
Me  frwido,  pktra  morta  In  pletra  viva ; 
In  gums  d  oom  ehe  penal  e  piange  e  scriva ; ' 

"•Thus  rendered  by  Wumot,— 

*  But  wften  rude  truth  destroys 

The  knod  Illusion  of  the  dreamed  sweets, 

/at  saw  sfnessj  est  ike  tali  ragged  atone, 

Uss  cold,  lata  dead  than  1,  and  think  and  weep  alooe.'  **J 


Here  let  me  sit  upon  this  massy  stone,  * 
The  marble  column's  yet  unshaken  base ; 
Here,  son  of  Saturn !  was  thy  fav'rite  throne  :  * 
Mightiest  of  many  such  !  Hence  let  me  trace 
The  latent  grandeur  of  thy  dwelling-place. 
It  may  not  be :  nor  ev*n  can  Fancy's  eye 
Restore  what  Time  hath  labour'd  to  deface. 
Yet  these  proud  pillars  claim  no  passing  sigh ; 
nmoved  the  Moslem  slU,  the  light  Greek  carols  by. 

XL 
But  who,  of  all  the  plunderers  of  yon  fane 
On  high,  where  Pallas  linger'd,  loth  to  flee 
The  latest  relic  of  her  ancient  reign  ; 
The  last,  the  worst,  dull  spoiler,  who  was  he  ? 
Blush,  Caledonia  !  such  thy  son  could  be  ! 
England  I  I  joy  no  child  he  was  of  thine  : 
Thy  free-born  men  should  spare  what  once  was  free ; 
Tet  they  could  violate  each  saddening  shrine, 
And  bear  these  altars  o'er  the  long-reluctant  brine.  * 


xn. 

But  most  the  modern  Pict's  Ignoble  boast, 

To  rive  what  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  Time  hath 

spared : 
Cold  as  the  crags  upon  his  native  coast,  ° 
His  mind  as  barren  and  his  heart  as  hard, 
Is  he  whose  head  conceived,  whose  hand  prepared, 
Aught  to  displace  Athena's  poor  remains : 
Her  sons,  too  weak  the  sacred  shrine  to  guard, 
Yet  felt  some  portion  of  their  mother's  pains.  ? 
And  never  knew,  till  then,  the  weight  of  Despot's  chains. 

XIII. 
What !  shall  it  e'er  be  said  by  British  tongue, 
Albion  was  happy  in  Athena's  tears  ? 
Though  in  thy  name  the  slaves  her  bosom  wrung, 
Tell  not  the  deed  to  blushing  Europe's  ears  ; 
The  ocean  queen,  the  free  Britannia,  bears 
The  last  poor  plunder  from  a  bleeding  land : 
Yes,  she,  whose  gen'rous  aid  her  name  endears, 
Tore  down  those  remnants  with  a  harpy's  hand, 
Which  envious  Eld  forbore,  and  tyrants  left  to  stand,  s 

*  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olymplus,  of  which  sixteen  co- 
lumns, entirely  of  marble,  yet  survive:  originally  there  mere 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  These  columns,  however,  are  by  many 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Pantheon. 

»  See  Appendix  to  this  Canto  [A],  for  a  note  too  long  to  be 
placed  here.    The  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  Archipelago. 

•  [*'  Cold  and  accursed  as'  his  native  coast.*'  —  MS.] 

T  I  cannot  resist  availing  myself  of  the  permission  of  my 
friend  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  name  requires  no  comment  with  the 
public,  but  whose  sanction  will  add  tenfold  weight  to  my 
testlmonr,  to  insert  the  following  extract  from  a  ▼eir  obliging 
letter  of  his  to  me,  as  a  note  to  the  abore  lines :  —  •  when  the 
last  of  the  metopes  was  taken  from  the  Parthenon,  antf,  in 
moving  of  It,  great  part  of  the  superstructure  with  one  of  the 
trlglvphs  was  thrown  down  by  the  workmen  whom  Lord 
Elgin  employed,  the  Disdar,  who  beheld  the  mischief  done  to 
the  building,  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  dropped  a  tear, 
and,  in  a  supplicating  tone  of  voice,  said  to  Lusiervm*  !  — 
I  was  present."  The  Disdar  alluded  to  was  the  father  of  the 
present  Disdar. 

«  [Alter  stanza  xliL  the  original  MS.  has  the  following:  — 

"  Come,  then,  ye  classic  Thanes  of  each  degree, 

Dark  Hamilton  and  sullen  Aberdeen, 

Come  pilfer  all  the  Pilgrim  loves  to  see. 

All  that  yet  consecrates  the  fading  scene : 

Oh !  better  were  it  ye  had  never  been. 

Nor  ye,  nor  Elgin,  nor  that  lesser  wight, 

The  victim  sad  of  vase-collecting  spleen, 

House-furnisher  withal,  one  Thomas  hlght. 
Than  ye  should  bear  one  stone  from  wroug'd  Athena  s  site. 
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CAKTO  IX. 


XIV. 
Where  was  thine  iEgis,  Pallas  !  that  appall'd 
Stern  Ataxic  and  Havoc  on  their  way  ?  > 
Where  Peleos*  son  ?  whom  Hell  in  vain  inthraUM, 
His  shade  from  Hades  upon  that  dread  day 
Bursting  to  light  in  terrible  array  ! 
What !  could  not  Pluto  spare  the  chief  once  more, 
To  scare  a  second  robber  from  his  prey  ? 
Idly  he  wander'd  on  the  Stygian  shore, 
Nor  now  preserved  the  walls  he  loved  to  shield  before. 

XV. 

Cold  is  the  heart,  fair  Greece  !  that  looks  on  thee, 
Nor  feels  as  lovers  o'er  the  dust  they  loved ; 
Dull  Is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  see 
Thy  walls  defaced,  thy  mouldering  shrines  removed 
By  British  hands,  which  it  had  best  behoved 
To  guard  those  relics  ne*er  to  be  restored. 
Curst  be  the  hour  when  from  their  isle  they  roved, 
And  once  again  thy  hapless  bosom  gored, 
And  snatch'd  thy  shrinking  Gods  to  northern  climes 
abhorr'd  ! 

XVL 

But  where  is  Harold  ?  shall  I  then  forget 
To  urge  the,  gloomy  wanderer  o'er  the  wave  ? 
Little  reck'd  he  of  all  that  men  regret ; 
No  loved-one  now  in  feign'd  lament  could  rave ; 
No  friend  the  parting  hand  extended  pave, 
Ere  the  cold  stranger  pass'd  to  other  climes : 
Hard  is  his  heart  whom  charms  may  not  enslave ; 
But  Harold  felt  not  as  in  other  times, 
And  left  without  a  sigh  the  land  of  war  and  crimes. 

XVII. 
He  that  has  sail'd  upon  the  Jark  blue  sea 
Has  view'd  at  times,  I  ween,  a  full  fair  sight ; 
When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be, 
The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight ; 
Masts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  right, 
The  glorious  main  expanding  o'er  the  bow, 
The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  nigbt, 
The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now, 
So  gaily  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow. 

XVIII. 

And  oh,  the  little  warlike  world  within  ! 
The  well-reeved  gims,  the  netted  canopy,  * 
The  hoarse  command,  the  busy  humming  din, 
When,  at  a  worJ,  the  tops  are  mann'd  on  high  : 
Hark,  to  the  Boatswain's  call,  the  cheering  cry ! 
While  through  the  seaman's  hand  the  tackle  glides ; 
Or  schoolboy  Midshipman  that,  standing  by, 
Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betide?. 
And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin  guides. 


Or  will  the  gentle  Dikttanti  crew 
Now  delegate  the  task  to  digging  Cell, 
That  mighty  limner  of  a  birds'-cve  view, 
How  like  to  Nature  let  his  volumes  tell : 
Who  can  with  him  the  folio's  limit*  swell 
With  nil  the  Author  saw,  or  said  he  saw  ? 
Who  can  topographize  or  delve  so  well  ? 
No  boaster  he,  nor  impudent  and  raw. 
His  pencil,  pen.  and  shade,  alike  without  a  flaw."] 

1  According  to  Zosfmut,  Minerra  and  Achilles  frightened 
Alarlc  from  the  Acropolis ;  but  others  relate  that  the  Gothic 


White  is  the  glassy  deck,  without  a  stain. 
Where  on  the  watch  the  staid  Lieutenant  walks: 
Look  on  that  part  which  sacred  doth  remain 
For  the  lone  chieftain,  who  majestic  stalks 
Silent  and  fear'd  by  all  —  not  oft  he  talks 
With  aught  beneath  him,  if  he  would  preserve 
That  strict  restraint,  which  broken,  ever  balks 
Conquest  and  Fame :  but  Britons  rarely  swerve 
From  law,  however  stern,  which  tends  their  strength 
to  nerve.  * 

XX. 

Blow !  swiftly  blow,  thou  keel-compelling  gale  ! 
Till  the  broad  sun  withdraws  his  lessening  ray ; 
Then  must  the  pennant-bearer  slacken  sail. 
That  lagging  harks  may  make  their  lasy  way. 
Ah !  grievance  sore,  and  listless  dull  delay, 
To  waste  on  sluggish  hulks  the  sweetest  breese  t 
What  leagues  are  lost,  before  the  dawn  of  day, 
Thus  loitering  pensive  on  the  willing  seas. 
The  napping  sail  hauTd  down  to  halt  for  logs  nice 
these  1 

XXI. 

The  moon  is  up ;  by  Heaven,  a  lovely  eve  ! 
Long  streams  of  light  o'er  dancing  waves  expand ; 
Now  lads  on  shore  may  sigh,  and  maids  believe : 
Such  be  our  fate  when  we  return  to  land  1 
Meantime  some  rude  Arion's  restless  hand 
Wakes  the  brisk  harmony  that  sailors  love ; 4 
A  circle  there  of  merry  listeners  stand. 
Or  to  some  well-known  measure  featly  move, 
Thoughtless,  as  if  on  shore  they  still  were  free  to  rove. 

xxn. 

Through  Calpe's  straits  survey  the  steepy  shore; 
Europe  and  Afric  on  each  other  gaze : 
Lands  of  the  dark-eyed  Maid  and  du*ky  MOjT 
Alike  beheld  beneath  pale  Hecate's  blaze  : 
How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shore  she  pbys. 
Disclosing  rock,  and  slope,  and  forest  brown, 
Distinct,  though  darkening  with  her  waning  phase; 
But  Mauritania'!  giant-shadows  frown, 
From  mountain-cliff  to  coast  descending  sombre  down. 

XXIII. 
Ti9  night,  when  Meditation  bids  us  feel 
We  once  have  loved,  though  love  is  at  an  cud : 
The  heart,  lone  mourner  of  its  baffled  xt-.il, 
Though  friendless  now,  will  dream  it  hr»!  a  fr\n<!.  » 
*  Who  with  the  weight  of  yer.rs  would  wi*h  t«»  bend. 
When  Youth  itself  survives  young  Love  and  Joy* 
Alas !  when  mingling  souls  forget  to  blend, 
Death  hath  but  little  left  him  to  destroy  !    [boy  ?' 
Ah  !  happy  years  l  once  more  who  would  not  be  a 


king  was  nearly  as  mi:Juo\   us  a«  the  Sc*  ti.sh  prer.  —  See    ' 
Chandler. 

1  To  prevent  blocks  or  splinters  from    falling  oo  deck 
during  action. 

9  ["  From  Discipline'!  item  law,"  Ac.  —  MS] 

*  ["  PHei  the  brisk  instrument  tlut  sailers  lore."  —  MS. J 

*  f"  Bleeds  the  lone  heart,  one*  **>im*lie»f  in  its  real. 

And  friendless  now,  ret  dreamt  H  bad  a  friend."  — 
MS.] 
6  ["  Ah  !  happy  rears  1  1  would  I  were  once  more  a  bey." 

1  -MS.-] 
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XXIV. 

Thus  bending  o'er  the  vessel's  laving  side, 
To  gue  on  Dian's  wave-reflected  sphere, 
The  soul  forgets  her  schemes  of  hope  and  pride, 
And  flies  unconscious  o'er  each  backward  year. 
None  are  so  desolate  but  something  dear, 
Dearer  than  self,  possesses  or  possessed 
A  thought,  and  claims  the  homage  of  a  tear ; 
A  flashing  pang  I  of  which  the  weary  breast 
Would  still,  albeit  in  vain,  the  heavy  heart  divest 

XXV. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell, 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean ; 
This  is  not  solitude ;  t  is  but  to  hold       [unroll'd. 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores 

XXVI. 
But  'midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men, 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess, 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tired  denizen, 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 
Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress  1 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  lee*, 
Of  all  that  flatter 'd,  follow'd,  sought,  and  sued ; 
This  is  to  be  atone ;  this,  this  is  solitude ! 

XXVTL 
More  blest  the  life  of  godly  eremite, 
Such  at  on  lonely  Athoe  may  be  seen, l 
Watching  at  eve  upon  the  giant  height, 
Which  looks  o'er  waves  so  blue,  skies  so  serene, 
That  he  who  there  at  such  an  hour  hath  been 
Will  wistful  linger  on  that  hallow'd  spot ; 
Then  slowly  tear  him  from  the  'witching  scene, 
Sigh  forth  one  wish  that  such  had  been  his  lot, 
Thin  turn  to  hate  a  world  he  had  almost  forgot 

xxvin. 

Pass  we  the  long,  unvarying  course,  the  track 
Oft  trod,  that  never  leaves  a  trace  behind ; 
Pass  we  the  calm,  the  gale,  the  change,  the  tack, 
And  each  well-known  caprice  of  wave  and  wind ; 
Pass  we  the  joys  and  sorrows  sailors  find, 
Coop'd  in  their  winged  sea-girt  citadel ; 
The  foul,  the  fair,  the  contrary,  the  kind, 
A*  breezes  rise  and  fall  and  billows  swell, 
Till  on  Kune  jocund  morn — lo,  land !  and  all  is  well. 

• 

1  'One  efr  Lord  Byron's  chief  delights  was,  at  he  himself 
war»*  to  one  of  his  Journals,  after  bathing  in  some  retired 
tpot.  to  seat  himself  on  a  high  rock  above  the  sea,  and  there 
TVPtjta  for  hours,  gaslng  upon  thr  «ky  and  the  waters.  M  He 
>cj  iht  lift,"  says  Sir  Eqerton  Brvdges,  "as  he  wrote  tbe 
**-»«.  id  a  true  poet.  He  could  sleep,  and  very  frequently 
f\l  fcirps  wrapped  up  In  his  rough  great  coat,  on  the  bard 
*urfr  of  a  deck,  while  the  winds  and  the  waves  were  roaring 
r-»rki  bio  on  trrrj  side,  ana  could  subsist  on  a  crust  and  a 
t*o#  <4  water.  It  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  me.  that  he 
van  is  a  coxcomb  hi  hi*  manner*,  and  artificial  in  his  habits 
«*  EaV.  could  write  good  poetry.  "J 

*  ttosa  is  aaM  to  bavrbeen  the  island  of  Calypso. — £*•  The 
•Jn&ty  of  tbe  fcabttntfon  assigned  by  poets  to  the  nymph 
C«.*7yaa*  ha*  occasioned  much  discussion  and  variety  of 
^tatac  Soroe  pUrv  it  at  Malta,  and  some  at  Goxa.'"  — 
tlaw*'*  Classical  Tour.} 

1  fJFer  an  account  of  this  accomplished  but  eccentric  lady, 


XXEL 

But  not  in  silence  pass  Calypso's  Isles,  * 
The  sister  tenants  of  the  middle  deep ; 
There  for  the  weary  still  a  haven  smiles, 
Though  the  fair  goddess  long  hath  ceased  to  weep, 
And  o'er  her  cliffs  a  fruitless  watch  to  keep 
For  him  who  dared  prefer  a  mortal  bride : 
Here,  too,  his  boy  essay 'd  the  dreadful  leap 
Stern  Mentor  urged  from  high  to  yonder  tide ; 

"While  thus  of  both  bereft,  the  nymph-queen  doubly 
sighed. 

XXX. 
Her  reign  is  past^  her  gentle  glories  gone : 
But  trust  not  this :  too  easy  youth,  beware  ! 
A  mortal  sovereign  holds  her  dangerous  throne, 
And  thou  may'st  find  a  new  Calypso  there. 
Sweet  Florence  I  could  another  ever  share 
This  wayward,  loveless  heart,  it  would  be  thine : 
But  check'd  by  every  tie,  I  may  not  dare 
To  cast  a  worthless  offering  at  thy  shrine, 

Nor  ask  so  dear  a  breast  to  feel  one  pang  for  mine. 

XXXI. 

Thus  Harold  deem'd,  as  on  that  lady's  eye 
He  look'd,  and  met  its  beam  without  a  thought 
Save  Admiration  glancing  harmless  by  : 
Love  kept  aloof,  albeit  not  far  remote, 
Who  knew  his  votary  often  lost  and  caught, 
But  knew  him  as  his  worshipper  no  more, 
And  ne'er  again  the  boy  his  bosom  sought : 
Since  now  he  vainly  urged  him  to  adore. 
Well  deem'd  the  little  God  his  ancient  sway  was  o'er. 

xxxn. 

Fair  Florence  *  found,  in  sooth  with  some  amaze, 
One  who,  *t  was  said,  still  sigh'd  to  all  he  saw, 
Withstand,  unmoved,  the  lustre  of  her  gaze, 
Which  others  hail'd  with  real  or  mimic  awe,  *[law ; 
Their  hope,  their  doom,  their  punishment,  their 
All  that  gay  Beauty  from  her  bondsmen  claims ; 
And  much  she  marvell'd  that  a  youth  so  raw 
Nor  felt,  nor  feign 'd  at  least,  the  oft-told  flames, 

Which,  though  sometimes  they  frown,  yet  rarely  anger 
dames. 

XXXIII. 
Little  knew  she  that  seeming  marble  heart, 
Now  mask'd  in  silence  or  withheld  by  pride, 
Was  not  unskilful  in  the  spoiler's  art, 4 
And  spread  its  snares  licentious  far  and  wide ;  * 
Nor  from  the  base  purauit  had  turn'd  aside, 
As  long  as  aught  was  worthy  to  pursue : 
But  Harold  on  such  arts  no  more  relied ; 
And  had  he  doted  on  those  eyes  so  blue, 

Yet  ne#r  would  he  join  the  lover  s  whining  crew. 

whose  acquaintance  tbe  poet  formed  at  Malta,  see  Miscel- 
laneous Poems,  September,  1809,  u  To  Florence."  "  In  one 
so  imaginative  as  Lord  Byron,  who,  while  he  infused  so  much 
of  his  life  into  his  poetry,  mingled  also  not  a  little  of  poetry 
with  his  life,  it  is  difficult,"  says  Moore,  "  in  unravelling  the 
texture  of  his  feelings,  to  distinguish  at  all  times  between  the 
fanciful  and  the  real.  His  description  here*  for  instance,  of 
the  unmoved  and  'loveless  heart,*  with  which  he  contem- 
plated even  the  charms  of  this  attractive  person,  is  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  statements  in  many  of  his  letters;  and, 
above  all,  with  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  his  lesser  poems, 
addressed  to  this  same  lady,  during  a  thunder-storm  on  his 
road  to  Zitxa."] 

*  [Against  this  line  it  is  sufficient  to  set  the  poet's  own  de- 
claration, in  1*21 :  —  M  I  am  not  a  Joseph,  nor  a  Scipio,  but 
I  can  safely  affirm,  that  I  never  in  my  life  seduced  any 
woman.  "3 

*  £M  We  have  here  another  instance  of  his  propensity  to 
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XXXIV. 
Hot  much  he  kens,  I  ween,  of  woman's  breast. 
Who  thinks  that  wanton  thing  is  won  by  sighs ; 
What  careth  she  lor  hearts  when  once  possessed  ? 
Do  proper  homage  to  thine  idol's  eyes ; 
But  not  too  humbly,  or  she  will  despise 
Thee  and  thy  suit,  though  told  in  moving  tropes: 
Disguise  ev'n  tenderness,  if  thou  art  wise; 
Brisk  Confidence l  still  best  with  woman  copes : 
Pique  her  and  soothe  In  turn,  soon  Passion  crowns  thy 
hopes. 

XXXV. 

T  is  an  old  lesson ;  Time  approves  it  true, 
And  those  who  know  it  best,  deplore  It  most ; 
When  all  is  won  that  all  desire  to  woo, 
The  paltry  prize  is  hardly  worth  the  cost : 
Youth  wasted,  minds  degraded,  honour  lost, 
These  are  thy  fruits,  successful  Passion !  these ! 
1$  kindly  cruel,  early  hope  is  crost, 
Still  to  the  last  it  rankles,  a  disease, 
Mot  to  be  cured  when  love  itself  forgets  to  please. 

XXXVL 
Away !  nor  let  me  loiter  in  my  song, 
For  we  have  many  a  mountain-path  to  tread, 
And  many  a  varied  shore  to  sail  along, 
By  pensive  Sadness,  not  by  Fiction,  led  — 
Climes,  (air  withal  as  ever  mortal  head 
Imagined  in  its  little  schemes  of  thought  • 
Or  e'er  in  new  Utopias  were  ared, 
To  teach  man  what  he  might  be,  or  he  ought ; 
If  that  corrupted  thing  could  ever  such  be  taught 

XXXV IL 
Dear  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  still. 
Though  always  changing  in  her  aspect  mild ; 
From  her  bare  bosom  let  me  take  my  fill, 
Her  never-wean'd,  though  not  her  favour'd  child. 
Oh !  she  is  fairest  in  her  features  wild, 
Where  nothing  polish'd  dares  pollute  her  path : 
To  me  by  day  or  night  she  ever  smiled, 
Though  I  have  mark'd  her  when  none  other  hath, 
And  sought  her  more  and  more,  and  loved  her  best 
In  wrath. 

xxxvm. 

Land  of  Albania !  where  Iskander  rose, 
Tlieme  of  the  young,  and  beacon  of  the  wise, 
And  he  his  namesake,  whose  oft-baffled  foes 
Shrunk  from  his  deeds  of  chivalrous  emprise : 
Land  of  Albania* !  let  me  bend  mine  eyes 
On  thee,  thou  rugged  nurse  of  savage  men  I 
The  cross  descends,  thy  minarets  arise.       % 
And  the  pale  crescent  sparkles  in  the  glen. 
Through  many  a  cypress  grove  within  each  city's  ken. 

■elf-misrepresentation.  However  great  might  have  been  the 
irregularities  of  his  college  life,  such  phrases  as  *the  spoiler's 
art/  and  '  spreading  snares,'  were  in  no  wise  applicable  to 
them."—  Mooaa.] 

1  C*  Brisk  Impudence,"  *c.  —  MS.] 

9  See  Appendts  to  this  Canto,  Note  [B]. 

»  Ithaca.  —  [*•  Sept.  ttth,"  says  Mr.  Hobhouse.  -we  were 
In  the  channel,  with  Ithaca,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
to  the  west  of  us.  We  were  close  to  it,  and  saw  a  few  shrubs 
on  a  brown  beathy  land,  two  little  towns  in  the  hills,  scat. 
tered  amongst  trees,  and  a  windmill  or  two,  with  a  tower  on 
the  heights.  That  Ithaca  was  not  very  strongly  garrisoned, 
you  will  easily  believe,  when  I  tell,  that  a  month  afterwards, 
when  the  Ionian  Islands  were  forested  by  a  British  squadron, 
It  was  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  a  sergeant  and  seven 


Childe  Harold  sail'd,  and  passM  the  barren  spot 
Where  sad  Penelope  o'erlook'd  the  wave ;  ' 
And  onward  view'd  the  mount,  not  yet  forgot, 
The  lover's  refuge,  and  the  Lesbian's  grave. 
Dark  Sappho  1  could  not  verse  Immortal  save 
That  breast  imbued  with  such  immortal  fire  r 
Could  she  not  live  who  life  eternal  gave  ? 
If  life  eternal  may  await  the  lyre, 
That  only  Heaven  to  which  Earth's  children  may  aspir*. 


Twas  on  a  Grecian  autumn's  gentle  eve 
Childe  Harold  hall'd  Leucadla's  cape  afer ; « 
A  spot  he  long'd  to  see,  nor  cared  to  leave : 
Oft  did  he  mark  the  scenes  of  vanish  *d  war, 
Actium,  Lepanto,  fatal  Trafalgar; s 
Mark  them  unmoved,  for  he  would  not  delight 
(Born  beneath  some  remote  inglorious  star) 
In  themes  of  bloody  fray,  or  gallant  fight,   [wight 
Bet  loathed  the  bravo's  trade,  and  laughed  at  martial 

XLL 
But  when  he  saw  the  eveuing  star  above 
Leucadla's  far-projecting  rock  of  woe, 
And  hall'd  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love. 
He  felt,  or  deem'd  he  felt,  no  common  glow  : 
And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount. 
He  watch'd  the  billows'  melancholy  flow, 
And,  sunk,  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was  wont, 
More  placid  seem'd  his  eye,  and  smooth  his  pallid 
front « 

XLIL 
Morn  dawns :  and  with  it  stern  Albania's  hills, 
Dark  Soil's  rocks,  and  Pindus'  inland  peak. 
Robed  half  in  mist,  bedew'd  with  snowy  rills, 
Array'd  in  many  a  dun  and  purple  streak, 
Arise ;  and,  as  the  clouds  along  them  break,  , 

Disclose  the  dwelling  of  the  mountaineer ; 
Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his  beak,         I 
Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  appear,  [year.  > 
And  gathering  storms  around  convulse  the  closing  , 


xlux 

Now  Harold  felt  himself  at  length  alone, 
And  bade  to  Christian  tongues  a  long  adieu ;  J 

Now  he  adventured  on  a  shore  unknown. 
Which  all  admire,  but  many  dread  to  view: 
His  breast  was  arm'd  'gainst  fate,  his  wants  were  few ; 
Peril  he  sought  not,  but  ne'er  shrank  to  meet : 
The  scene  was  savage,  but  the  scene  was  new ;         { 
This  made  the  ceaseless  toil  of  travel  sweet,  [heat  • 
Beat  back  keen  winter's  blast,  and  welcomed  summer's  ' ' 

men.'*  For  a  very  curious  account  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom  . 
of  Ulysses  In  1816,  tee  W!Uuunt*s  Travels,  vol.  it.  p.  4X7. J 

4  Leucadia,  now  Santa  Maura.  From  the  promontory  Cthc 
Lover's  Leap)  Sappho  ij  laid  to  have  thrown  herself.— 
["  Sept  28th,  we  doubled  the  promontory  of  Santa  Maura, 
nnd  saw  the  precipice  which  the  fate  of  Sappho,  the  port  17 
of  Ovid,  and  the  rocks  so  formidable  to  the  ancient  martn*rv 
have  made  for  ever  memorable."  —  HobmoussO 

*  Actium  and  Trafalgar  need  no  further  mention,  Tb« 
battle  of  Lepanto,  equally  bloody  and  considerable,  bat  Its* 
known,  was  fought  in  the  Gulf  of  Pairs*.  Here  the  author 
of  Don  Quixote  lost  his  left  hand.  I 

•  [•*  And  roused  him  more  from  thought  than  he  was  wcea. 

While  Pleasure  almost  seemed  to  smooth  his  pitcM  , 
front**- MS.] 
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XLIY. 
Here  the  red  cross,  for  still  the  cross  is  here* 
Though  sadly  acofTd  it  by  the  circumcised, 
Forgets  that  pride  to  pamper'd  priesthood  dear ; 
Churchman  and  votary  alike  despised. 
Foul  Superstition !  howsoe'er  disguised, 
Idol,  saint,  virgin,  prophet,  crescent,  cross, 
For  whatsoever  symbol  thou  art  prised, 
Thou  sacerdotal  gain,  but  general  loss ! 
Who  from  true  worship's  gold  can  separate  thy  dross  ? 

XLV. 
Amhrada's  gulf  behold,  where  once  was  lost 
A  world  for  woman,  lovely,  harmless  thing  ! 
In  yonder  rippling  bay,  their  naval  host 
Did  many  a  Roman  chief  and  Asian  king  * 
To  doubtful  conflict,  certain  slaughter  bring : 
Look  where  the  second  Csfisar's  trophies  rose  :  * 
Now,  like  the  hands  that  rear'd  them,  withering : 
Imperial  anarchs,  doubling  human  woes ! 
God  !  was  thy  globe  ordain'd  for  such  to  win  and  lose  ? 


XLVI. 
From  the  dark  barriers  of  that  rugged  clime, 
Ev*n  to  the  centre  of  Dlyrla's  vales, 
ChUde  Harold  past'd  o'er  many  a  mount  sublime, 
Through  lands  scarce  noticed  in  historic  tales ; 
Yet  in  famed  Attica  such  lovely  dales 
Are  rarely  seen ;  nor  can  fair  Tempe  boast 
A  charm  they  know  not ;  loved  Parnassus  fails, 
Though  classic  ground  and  consecrated  most, 
To  match  some  spots  that  lurk  within  this  lowering 


XLVIL 
He  pats'd  bleak  Pindus,  Acherusla's  lake,  * 
And  left  the  primal  city  of  the  land, 
And  onwards  did  his  further  journey  take 
To  greet  Albania's  chief4,  whose  dread  command 
Is  lawless  law ;  for  with  a  bloody  band 
He  sways  a  nation,  turbulent  and  bold ; 
Vet  here  and  there  some  daring  mountain-band 
Disdain  his  power,  and  from  their  rocky  hold 
Hurl  their  defiance  frr,  nor  yield,  unless  to  gold.* 

1  ft  Is  saJd,  that,  on  the  day  previous  tn  the  battle  of 
ActhAL  Antony  had  thirteen  kings  at  hit  levee.  —  f*  To- 
day**  (Not.  11),  "  I  taw  the  remains  of  the  town  of  Acttom, 
omt  which  Antony  lost  the  world.  In  a  small  bar,  where  two 
frigate*  coold  hardly  manoeuvre:  a  broken  wall  li  the  sole 
remnant.  On  another  part  of  the  gulf  stand  the  ruins  of 
Klcooolia,  built  hy  Augustus,  In  honour  of  his  victory.**  — 
LordBgron  to  kit  Mother,  1800.] 

*  Kwopolto,  whose  ruins  are  most  extensive,  is  at  some 
distance  fttm  Actium,  where  the  wall  of  the  Hippodrome 
•nrvtees  la  a  few  fragments.  These  rums  are  large  masses 
of  brickwork,  the  bricks  of  which  are  joined  by  Interstices 
t4  mortar,  as  large  as  the  bricks  themselves,  and  equally 
carafal*. 

*  According  to  Poaquevtile,  the  lake  of  Tanina :  but  Pou- 
<rwtlle  la  always  out. 

♦  The  celebrated  All  Pacha.  Of  this  extraordinary  man 
tfewr*  Is  an  Incorrect  account  In  PouquevUle's  Travels.  —  [*•  I 
V-ft  Tsfalca  m  the  Spider  brtg«of.war,  on  the  91st  of  September, 
and  arrived  In  eight  days  at  Prevesa.  I  thence  have  traversed 
the  Interior  of  the  province  of  Albania,  on  a  visit  to  the 
Facha,  aa  far  at  Tepaleen,  his  hlghness's  country  palace, 
where  I  stayed  three  days.  The  name  of  the  Pacha  Is  Ali, 
and  he  l«  considered  a  man  of  the  first  abilities  :  he  governs 
t&e  whole  of  Albania  (the  ancient  Illyrtcum),  Eplrus,  and 
aaart  of  Macedonia"— B.  to  Aft  Mother.} 

»  Five  thousand  Sollote*.  among  the  rocks  and  in  the  castle 
anT  ML  withstood  thirty  thousand  Albanians  for  eighteen 
yoars  j  me  cattle  at  last  was  taken  by  bribery.  In  this  contest 
there  wore  several  acts  performed  not  unworthy  of  the  better 
cisn  ez  Greece* 

•  The  oacrent  and  village  of  ZItsa  are  four  hours'  journey 


xLvm. 

Monastic  Zitza*  t  from  thy  shady  brow, 
Thou  small  but  favour'd  spot  of  holy  ground  I 
Where'er  we  gase,  around,  above,  below, 
What  rainbow  tints,  what  magic  charms  are  found  I 
Bock,  river,  forest,  mountain,  all  abound, 
And  bluest  skies  that  harmonise  the  whole : 
Beneath,  the  distant  torrent's  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  volumed  cataract  doth  roll 
Between  those  hanging  rocks,  that  shock  yet  please 
the  soui 

XLIX. 

Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted  bill, 
Which,  were  it  not  for  many  a  mountain  nigh 
Rising  In  lofty  ranks,  and  loftier  still, 
Might  well  itself  be  deera'd  of  dignity, 
The  convent's  white  walls  glisten  fair  on  high  t 
Here  dwells  the  caloyer7,  nor  rude  is  he, 
Nor  niggard  of  his  cheer ;  the  passer  by 
Is  welcome  still ;  nor  heedless  will  he  flee 
From  hence,  if  he  delight  kind  Nature's  sheen  to  see, 

L. 
Here  in  the  sultriest  season  let  him  rest, 
Fresh  is  the  green  beneath  those  aged  trees ; 
Here  winds  of  gentlest  wing  will  fan  his  breast, 
From  heaven  itself  he  may  inhale  the  breese : 
The  plain  is  far  beneath  —  oh !  let  him  seize 
Pure  pleasure  while  he  can ;  the  scorching  ray 
Here  pierceth  not,  impregnate  with  disease : 
Then  let  his  length  the  loitering  pilgrim  lay, 
And  gase,  untlred,  the  morn,  the  noon,  the  eve  away. 

LI. 
Dusky  and  huge,  enlarging  on  the  sight, 
Nature's  volcanic  amphitheatre,8* 
Chimera's  alps  extend  from  left  to  right : 
Beneath,  a  living  valley  seems  to  stir ;  [fir 

Flocks  play,  trees  wave,  streams  flow,  the  mountain- 
Nodding  above ;  behold  black  Acheron !  ° 
Once  consecrated  to  the  sepulchre. 
Pluto  1  if  this  be  hell  I  look  upon,  [none. w 

Close  shamed  Elysium's  gates,  my  shade  shall  seek  for 

from  Joennina,  or  Yanina,  the  capital  of  the  Pachallck.  In  the 
valley  the  river  Kalamas  (once  the  Acheron)  flows,  and,  not 
far  from  Zitxa,  forms  a  fine  cataract.  The  situation  is  per. 
haps  the  finest  in  Greece,  though  the  approach  to  Delvinachi 
and  parts  of  Acarnania  and  £tolia  may  contest  the  palm. 
Delphi,  Parnassus,  and,  in  Attica,  even  Cape  Colonna  and 
Port  Raphti,  are  very  inferior ;  as  also  every  scene  In  Ionia, 
or  the  Troad  :  I  am  almost  Inclined  to  add  the  approach  to 
Constantinople ;  but,  from  the  different  features  or  the  last, 
a  comparison  can  hardly  be  made.  (/*  Zitza,"  says  the  poet's 
companion,  •*  is  a  village  inhabited  by  Greek  peasants.  Per- 
haps there  is  not  In  the  world  a  more  romantic  prospect  than 
that  which  Is  viewed  from  the  summit  of  the  hlu.  The  fore- 
ground Is  a  gentle  declivity,  terminating  on  every  side  in  an 
extensive  landscape  of  green  hills  and  dale,  enriched  with 
vineyards,  and  dotted  with  frequent  flocks.*'] 

*  The  Greek  monks  are  so  called.  —  QM  We  went  Into  the 
monastery,"  says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  u  after  some  parley  with 
one  of  the  monks,  through  a  small  door  plated  with  iron,  on 
which  the  marks  of  violence  were  very  apparent,  and  which, 
before  the  country  had  been  tranquilliseu  under  the  powerful 
government  of  All,  had  been  battered  in  vain  by  the  troops 
of  robbers  then,  by  turns,  infesting  every  district.  The  prior, 
a  bumble,  meek-mannered  man,  entertained  us  in  a  warm 
chamber  with  grapes,  and  a  pleasant  white  wine,  not  trodden 
out,  as  he  told  us,  by  the  feet,  but  pressed  from  the  grape  by 
the  hand ;  and  we  were  so  well  pleased  with  every  thing 
about  us,  that  we  agreed  to  lodge  with  him  on  our  return 
from  the  Viaier."3 

*  The  Chimarlot  mountains  appear  to  have  been  volcanic. 

*  Now  called  Kalamas. 

*»  £*  Keep  heaven  for  better  souls,  my  shade,**  Ac.  —  MS.] 
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CANTO  IL 


N c  city's  towers  pollute  the  lovely  view ; 
Unseen  is  Yanina,  though  not  remote, 
VeU'd  by  the  screen  of  hills :  here  men  are  few. 
Scanty  the  hamlet,  rare  the  lonely  cot : 
But,  peering  down  each  precipice,  the  goat 
Browseth  ;  and,  pensive  o'er  his  scatter'd  flock, 
The  little  shepherd  in  his  white  capote  » 
Doth  lean  his  boyish  form  along  the  rock, 
Or  in  his  cave  awaits  the  tempest's  short-lived  shock. 

Lm. 

Oh  !  where,  Dodona  !  is  thine  aged  grove, 
Prophetic  fount,  and  oracle  divine  ? 
What  valley  echoed  the  response  of  Jove  ? 
What  trace  remaineth  of  the  Thunderer's  shrine  ? 
All,  all  forgotten  —  and  shall  man  repine 
That  his  frail  bonds  to  fleeting  life  are  broke  ? 
Cease,  fool !  the  fate  of  gods  may  well  be  thine  : 
Wouldst  thou  survive  the  marble  or  the  oak  ? 
When  nations,  tongues,  and  worlds  must  sink  beneath 
the  stroke ! 

LIV. 
Epirus'  bounds  recede,  and  mountains  fail ; 
Tired  of  up-gazing  still,  the  wearied  eye 
Reposes  gladly  on  as  smooth  a  vale 
As  ever  Spring  yclad  in  grassy  dye  : 
Ev*n  on  a  plain  no  humble  beauties  lie, 
Where  some  bold  river  breaks  the  long  expanse. 
And  woods  along  the  banks  are  waving  high, 
Whose  shadows  in  the  glassy  waters  dance, 
Or  with  the  moonbeam  sleep  in  midnight's  solemn 
trance. 

LV. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  vast  Tomerit,  * 
And  Laos  wide  and  fierce  came  roaring  by ; 3 
The  shades  of  wonted  night  were  gathering  yet, 
When,  down  the  steep  banks  winding  warily, 
Childe  Harold  raw,  like  meteors  in  the  sky, 
The  glittering  minarets  of  Tepalen, 
Whose  walls  o'erlook  the  stream ;  and  drawing  nigh, 
He  heard  the  busy  hum  of  warrior-men      [glen. 4 
Swelling  the  breeze  that  sigh'd  along  the  lengthening 

LVI. 
He  pass'd  the  sacred  Haram's  silent  tower, 
And  underneath  the  wide  o'erarching  gate 
Survey 'd  the  dwelling  of  this  chief  of  power, 
Where  all  around  proclaim'd  his  high  estate. 

*  Albanese  cloak. 

*  Anciently  Mount  Tomarus. 

*  The  river  Laos  was  full  at  the  time  the  author  passed  it ; 
and,  immediately  above  Tepaleen,  was  to  the  eye  as  wide  as 
the  Thames  at  Westminster ;  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author  and  bis  fellow-traveller.  In  the  summer  it  must  be 
much  narrower.  It  certainly  is  the  finest  rirer  in  the  Levant ; 
neither  Achelous,  Alpheus,  Acheron,  Scamander,nor  Cayster, 
approached  it  in  breadth  or  beauty. 

«  TM  All  Pacha,  hearing  that  an  Englishman  of  rank  was  in 
his  dominions,  left  orders,  in  Yanina,  with  the  commandant, 
to  provide  a  house,  and  supply  me  with  every  kind  of  neces- 
sary gratis.  I  rode  out  on  the  vizier's  horses,  and  saw  the 
palaces  of  himself  and  grandsons.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
singular  scene  on  entering  Tepaleen,  at  five  in  the  attemoon 
(Oct.  11. \  as  the  sun  was  gome  down.  It  brought  to  my 
mind  (with  some  change  of  dress,  however,)  Scott's  description 
of  Branksome  Castle  in  his  Lay,  and  the  feudal  system.  The 
Albanians  in  their  dresses  (the  most  magnificent  in  the  world, 
consisting  of  a  long  white  kilt,  gold-worked  cloak,  crimson 
velvet  gold-laced  jacket  and  waistcoat,  silver-mounted  pistols 
and  daggers) ;  the  Tartars,  with  their  high  cans  ;  the  Turks 
in  their  vast  pelisses  and  turbans;  the  soldiers  and  black 
slaves  with  the  horses,  the  former  m  groups,  in  an  immense 


Amidst  no  common  pomp  the  despot  sate, 
While  busy  preparation  shook  the  court, 
Slaves,  eunuchs,  soldiers,  guests,  and  santons  wait ; 
Within,  a  palace,  and  without,  a  fort  t 
Here  men  of  every  clime  appear  to  make  resort. 

LVII. 
Richly  caparison'd,  a  ready  row 
Of  armed  horse,  and  many  a  warlike  store! 
Circled  the  wide-extending  court  below  ; 
Above,  strange  groups  adorn 'd  the  corridore ; 
And  oft-times  through  the  area's  echoing  door. 
Some  high-capp'd  Tartar  spurr'd  his  steed  away : 
The  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the  M<jor, 
Here  mingled  in  their  many-hued  array,    [of  day 
While  the  deep  war-drum's  sound  announced  the  close 

LVJJX 

The  wild  Albanian  kirtled  to  his  knee, 
With  shawl-girt  head  and  ornamented  gun, 
And  gold-emoroider'd  garments,  fair  to  see ; 
The  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Macedon ; 
The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on, 
And  croaked  glaive  ;  the  lively,  supple  Greek ; 
And  swarthy  Nubia's  mutilated  ran ; 
The  1  warded  Turk,  that  rarely  deigns  to  speak. 
Master  of  all  around,  too  potent  to  be  meek, 

LIX.  • 
Are  mix'd  conspicuous  *.  some  recline  in  groups, 
Scanning  the  motley  scene  that  varies  round ; 
There  some  grave  Moslem  to  devotion  stoops. 
And  some  that  smoke,  and  some  that  play,  are  found ; 
Here  the  Albanian  proudly  treads  the  ground  ; 
Half- whispering  there  the  Greek  is  heard  to  prate ; 
Hark  !  from  the  mosque  the  nightly  solemn  sound. 
The  Muezzin's  call  doth  shake  the  minaret, 
"  There  is  no  god  but  God  1  —  to  prayer  —  io  I  God 
is  great !"  * 

IX 

Just  at  this  season  Ramazani's  fast b 
Through  the  long  day  its  penance  did  maintain : 
But  when  the  lingering  twilight  hour  was  past. 
Revel  and  feast  assumed  the  rule  again : 
Now  all  was  bustle,  and  the  menial  train 
Prepared  and  spread  the  plenteous  board  within  ; 
The  vacant  gallery  now  seem'd  made  in  vain. 
But  from  the  chambers  came  the  mingling  din, 
As  page  and  slave  anon  were  passing  out  and  in- 
large  open  gallery  in  front  of  the  palace,  the  latter  placed  In 
a  kind  of  cloister  below  it ;  two  hundred  steeds  ready  capa- 
risoned to  move  in  a  moment ;  couriers  entering  or  pasting 
out  with  despatches;  the  kettle-drums  beating ;  boys  calling 
the  hour  from  the  minaret  of  the  mosque ; — altogether,  with 
the  singular  appearance  of  the  building  itself,  formed  a  new 
and  delightful  spectacle  to  a  stranger.    I  was  conducted  to  a 
very  handsome  apartment,  and  my  health  inquired  after  by 
the  vizier's  secretary,  *  a  la  mode  Turque.'"— A  Letters.'} 

5  [M  On  our  arrival  at  Tepaleen,  we  were  lodged  in  the 
palace.  During  the  night,  we  were  disturbed  by  the  per- 
petual carousal  which  seemed  to  be  kept  up  in  the  gallery, 
and  by  the  drum,  and  the  voice  of  the  *  Muezzin.'  or  chanter, 
calling  the  Turks  to  prayers  from  the  minaret  or  the  roosck 
attached  to  the  palace.  The  chanter  was  a  boy,  and  he  sang 
out  his  hymn  In  a  sort  of  loud  melancholy  recitative.  H« 
was  a  long  time  repeating  the  purport  of  these  few  words : 
*  God  most  high  I  1  bear  witness,  that  there  is  no  god  but 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet :  come  to  prayer ;  come  to 
the  asylum  of  salvation  •  great  Cod  I  there  is  ao  god  but 
God!,M  — HobhocsbJ 

6  [M  We  were  a  little  unfortunate  in  the  time  we  chose  for 
travelling,  for  it  was  during  the  Ramazan,  or  Turkish  Lent, 
which  fell  this  year  in  October,  and  was  nailed  at  the  rising 
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LXL 
Here  woman's  voice  is  never  heard :  apart, 
And  scarce  permitted,  guarded,  vcil'd,  to  move, 
She  yields  to  one  her  person  and  her  heart. 
Tamed  to  her  cage,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  rove : 
For,  not  unhappy  in  her  master's  love, 
And  joyful  in  a  mother's  gentlest  cares, 
Bint  cares  t  all  other  feelings  far  above  I 
Herself  more  sweetly  rears  the  babe  she  bears, 
Who  never  quits  the  breast,  no  meaner  passion  shares. 

lxil 

In  marble-paved  pavilion,  where  a  spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose, 
Whose  bubbling  did  a  genial  freshness  fling, 
And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 
Ali  reclined,  a  man  of  war  and  woes :  l 
Yet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace, 
While  Gentleness  her  milder  radiance  throws 
Along  that  aged  venerable  face, 
The  deeds  that  lurk  beneath,  and  stain  him  with 
disgrace. 

LXHL 
It  is  not  that  yon  hairy  lengthening  beard 
111  suits  the  passions  which  belong  to  youth ;  * 
Love  conquers  age  —  so  Hafts  hath  averr'd, 
So  sings  the  Tefan,  and  he  sings  in  sooth  — 
But  crimes  that  scorn  the  tender  voice  of  ruth, 
Beseeming  all  men  ill,  but  most  the  man 
In  years,  have  mark'd  biro  with  a  tiger's  tooth  ; 
Blood  follows  blood,  and,  through  their  mortal  span, 
In  bloodier  acts  conclude  those  who  with  blood  began.  s 

LX1V. 
'Mid  many  things  most  new  to  ear  and  eye 
The  pilgrim  rested  here  his  weary  feet, 
And  gved  around  on  Moslem  luxury,  « 
Till  quickly  wearied  with  that  spacious  scat 
Of  Wealth  and  Wantonness,  the  choice  retreat 
of  sated  Grandeur  from  the  city's  noise  : 
And  were  it  humbler,  it  in  sooth  were  sweet ; 
But  Peace  abhorreth  artificial  joys, 
And  Pleasure,  leagued  with  Pomp,  the  zest  of  both 
destroys. 

or  the  iww  moon,  oo  the  evening  of  the  mh,  by  every  demon. 
nrsdmi  of  Joy :  but  although*  during  this  month,  the  strictest 
ahtUneor*  Is  observed  In  the  daytime,  yet  with  the  setting  of 
tb*  suo  the  (easting  commences  :  then  is  the  time  forpaylng 
abA  receiving  visits,  and  for  the  amusements  of  Turkey, 
P<Jt»p#t-4how*t  Jugglers,  dancers,  and  story-tellers."  —  Hob. 
«m»Kj 

*  £M  On  the     th,  1  was  Introduced  to  Ali  Pacha    I  was 
dmaed  in  a  fall  suit  of  staff  uniform,  with  a  very  magnificent 
<abre,  Ac    The  vtsicr  received  me  in  a  large  room  paved 
wttfc  marble;  a  fountain  was  playing  in  the  centre;  the 
apartment  was  surrounded  by  scarlet  ottomans.   He  received 
a«  •caodtog,  a  wonderful  compliment  from  a  Mussulman, 
and  made  me  sit  down  on  bis  right  hand.    His  first  question 
was*,  why,  at  so  early  an  age.  1  left  my  country  ?    He  then 
■aid,  the  English  minister,  Captain  Leake,  had  told  him  I 
was  of  a  great  family,  and  desired  his  respects  to  my  mother ; 
which  1  now,  in  the  name  of  All  Pacha,  present  to  you.    He 
cud  he  was  certain  I  was  a  man  of  birth,  because  I  had  small 
«ar».  curling  hair,  and  little  white  band*.    He  told  me  to 
ermstder  Mm  as  a  father  whilst  I  was  in  Turkey,  and  said  he 
locked  oo  roe  as  his  own  son.    Indeed,  he  treated  me  like  a 
efctid,  •endbis;  me  almonds  and  lugared  sherbet,  fruit,  and 
rvretmeacs,  twenty  tirof*  a  day.  1  then  after  coffee  and  pipes 
fweiml."— S.  t*  his  Mother.] 
f  IT-  Delights  to  mingle  with  the  Up  of  youth."— MS.] 
JJMt.  HVHihoote  dVsrrfh**  the  visler  as  M  a  short  man, 
•boot  five  free  five  Inches  In  height,  and  very  fat ;  possessing 
a  eery  pleasing  face,  fair  and  round,  with  blue  quick  eyes,  not 
at  afl  arctled  mta  •  Turkish  gravity."    Dr.  Holland  happily 
mas  pairs  due  spirit  which  lurked  under  All's  usual  exterior, 


LXV. 

Fierce  are  Albania's  children,  yet  they  lack 
Not  virtues,  were  those  virtues  more  mature. 
Where  is  the  foe  that  ever  saw  their  back  ? 
Who  can  so  well  the  toll  of  war  endure  ? 
Their  native  fastnesses  not  more  secure 
Than  they  in  doubtful  time  of  troublous  need  : 
Their  wrath  how  deadly !  but  their  friendship  sure, 
When  Gratitude  or  Valour  bids  them  bleed, 
Unshaken  rushing  on  where'er  their  chief  may  lead. 

LXVI. 
Childe  Harold  saw  them  in  their  chieftain's  tower 
Thronging  to  war  in  splendour  and  success ; 
And  after  view'd  them,  when,  within  their  power, 
Himself  awhile  the  victim  of  distress ; 
That  saddening  hour  when  bad  men  hotlier  press : 
But  these  did  shelter  him  beneath  their  roof, 
When  lew  barbarians  would  have  cheer'd  him  less, 
And  fellow-countrymen  have  stood  aloof  *  — 
In  aught  that  tries  the  heart  how  few  withstand  the 
proof  I 

Lxvn. 

It  chanced  that  adverse  winds  once  drove  his  bark 
Full  on  the  coast  of  Sull's  shaggy  shore, 
When  all  around  was  desolate  and  dark ; 
To  land  was  perilous,  to  sojourn  more  ; 
Yet  for  awhile  the  mariners  forbore, 
Dubious  to  trust  where  treachery  might  lurk  : 
At  length  they  ventured  forth,  though  doubting  sore 
That  those  who  loathe  alike  the  Frank  and  Turk 
Might  once  again  renew  their  ancient  butcher-work. 

LXVin. 
Vain  fear !  the  Suliotes  stretch'd  the  welcome  hand, 
Led  them  o'er  rocks  and  past  the  dangerous  swamp, 
Kinder  than  polish'd  slaves,  though  not  so  bland, 
And  piled  the  hearth,  and  wrung  their  garments 

damp, 
And  flll'd  the  howl,  and  trimm'd  the  cheerful  lamp, 
And  spread  their  fare;  though  homely,  all  they  had: 
Such  conduct  bears  Philanthropy's  rare  stamp  : 
To  rest  the  weary  and  to  soothe  the  sad, 
Doth  lesson  happier  men,  and  shames  at  least  the  bad. 

to  "  the  fire  of  a  stove*  burning  fiercely  under  a  smooth  and 

{lolished  surface."  When  the  doctor  returned  from  Albania, 
n  18i5,  he  brought  a  letter  from  the  Pacha  to  Lord  Byron. 
u  It  Is,"  says  the  poet, "  in  Latin,  and  begins  '  Excellentlssime, 
neenon  Carisaime,'  and  ends  about  a  gun  he  wants  made  for 
him.  He  tells  me  that,  last  spring,  he  took  a  town,  a  hostile 
town,  where,  forty-two  years  ago,  his  mother  and  sisters  were 
treated  as  Miss  Cunegunde  was  by  the  Bulgarian  cavalry. 
He  takes  the  town,  selects  ali  the  survivors  of  the  exploit  — 
children,  grand-children,  Ac,  to  the  tune  of  six  hundred, 
and  has  them  shot  before  bis  face.  So  much  for  '  dearest 
friend.' "] 

s  [The  fete  of  Ali  was  precisely  such  as  the  poet  antici- 
pated. For  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  assassination,  in 
February,  1822,  see  Walsh's  Journey.  His  head  was  lent  to 
Constantinople,  and  exhibited  at  the  gates  of  the  seraglio.  As 
the  name  ofAli  had  made  a  considerable  noise  in  Eogtand,  in 
consequence  of  his  negotiations  with  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  and 
still  more,  perhaps,  these  stanzas  of  Lord  Byron,  a  merchant 
of  Constantinople  thought  It  would  be  no  bad  speculation  to 
purchase  the  head  and  consign  it  to  a  London  showman ;  but 
this  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  piety  of  an  old  servant  of 
the  Facha,  who  bribed  the  executioner  with  a  higher  price, 
and  bestowed  decent  sepulture  on  the  relic] 

*  C"  Childe  Harold  with  the  chief  held  colloquy, 

Yet  what  they  spake  it  boots  not  to  repeat : 
Converse  may  little  charm  strange  ear  or  eyei 
Albeit  he  rested  on  that  spacious  seat 
Of  Moslem  luxury,"  Ac.  —  MS.] 

*  Alluding  to  the  wreckers  of  Cornwall. 
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LXIX. 

It  came  to  pass,  that  when  he  did  address 
Himself  to  quit  at  length  this  mountain-land, 
Combined  marauders  half-way  barr'd  egress, 
And  wasted  far  and  near  with  glaive  and  brand ; 
And  therefore  did  he  take  a  trusty  band 
To  traverse  Acarnania's  forest  wide, 
In  war  well  season 'd,  and  with  labours  tann'd, 
Till  he  did  greet  white  Achelous'  tide, 
And  from  his  further  bank  JEtolia's  wolds  espied. 

LXX. 

Where  lone  Utraikey  forms  its  circling  cove, 
And  weary  waves  retire  to  gleam  at  rest, 
How  brown  the  foliage  of  the  green  hill's  grove, 
Nodding  at  midnight  o'er  the  calm  bay's  breast, 
Ai  winds  come  whispering  lightly  from  the  west, 
Kissing,  not  ruffling,  the  blue  deep's  serene :  — 
Here  Harold  was  received  a  welcome  guest ; 
Nor  did  he  pass  unmoved  the  gentle  scene,  [glean. 
For  many  a  joy  could  he  from  Night's  soft  presence 

LXXL 
On  the  smooth  shore  the  night-fires  brightly  biased, 
The  feast  was  done,  the  red  wine  circling  ftst, l 
And  he  that  unawares  had  there  ygased 
With  gaping  wonderment  had  stared  aghast ; 
For  ere  night's  midmost,  stillest  hour  was  past, 
The  native  revels  of  the  troop  began ; 
Each  Palikar*  his  sabre  from  him  cast, 
And  bounding  hand  in  hand,  man  link'd  to  man, 
Telling  their  uncouth  dirge,  long  daunced  the  kirtled 

rj«n,  s 

LXXIL 

Childe  Harold  at  a  little  distance  stood 
And  view'd,  but  not  displeased,  the  revelrie, 
Nor  hated  harmless  mirth,  however  rude : 
In  sooth,  it  was  no  vulgar  sight  to  see 
Their  barbarous,  yet  their  not  indecent,  glee ; 
And,  as  the  flames  along  their  faces  gleam'd, 
Their  gestures  nimble,  dark  eyes  flashing  free. 
The  long  wild  locks  that  to  their  girdles  stream 'd, 
While  thus  in  concert  they  this  lay  half  sang,  hall* 
scream'd : «  — 

1. 

Tambouhoi  !  Tambourgi  *  !  thy  'larum  afar 
Gives  hope  to  the  valiant,  and  promise  of  war 
All  the  sons  of  the  mountains  arise  at  the  m*e 
Chimariot,  niyrian,  and  dark  Suliote  ! a 

1  The  Albanian  Mussulmans  do  not  abstain  from  wine, 
and,  indeed,  very  few  of  the  others. 

*  Pallkar,  shortened  when  addressed  to  a  single  person, 
from  rXftAiMM,  a  general  name  for  a  soldier  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Aibanese  who  speak  Romaic :  It  means,  properly, 
-a  tad."  r    r»  j. 

*  ("The  following  is  Mr.  Hobhoose's  animated  description 
of  this  scene :— *•  In  the  evening  the  gates  were  secured,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  feeding  our  Albanians.  A  goat 
was  killed  and  roasted  whole,  and  four  fires  were  kindled  in 
the  yard,  round  which  the  soldiers  seated  'themselves  in 
parties.  After  eating  and  drinking,  the  greatest  part  of  them 
assembled  round  the  largest  of  the  fires,  and,  whilst  ourselves 
and  the  elders  of  the  party  were  seated  on  the  ground,  danced 
round  the  blase,  to  their  own  songs,  with  astonishing  energy. 
All  their  songs  were  relations  of  some  robbing  exploits.  One 
of  them,  which  detained  them  more  than  an  hour,  began 
thus :  — '  When  we  set  out  from  Parga,  there  were  sixty  of 
us  :*  then  came  the  burden  of  the  Terse, — 

*  Robbers  all  at  Parga ! 
Robbers  all  at  Parga  1 ' 

*  Kktfrvt  9*t%  TLmfyrn  1 
KJUffW  «Tt  Tlm&m  !  ' 

and  as  they  roared  out  this  stave,  they  whirled  round  the  fire, 
dropped,  and  rebounded  from  their  knees,  and  again  whirled 
round,  as  the  chorus  was  again  repeated.    The  rippling  of 


2. 

Oh  !  who  is  more  brave  than  a  dark  Suliote* 
In  his  snowy  camese  and  his  shaggy  capote  ? 
To  the  wolf  and  the  vulture  he  leaves  his  wild  fluck. 
And  descends  to  the  plain  like  the  stream  from  the  rook. 

& 

Shall  the  sons  of  Chlmari,  who  never  forgive 
The  fault  of  a  friend,  bid  an  enemy  live  ? 
Let  those  guns  so  unerring  such  vengeance  fbregu-  ? 
What  mark  is  so  fair  as  the  breast  of  a  foe  ? 


Macedonia  sends  forth  her  invincible  race ; 
For  a  time  they  abandon  the  cave  and  the 
But  those  scarfs  of  blood-red  shall  be  redder, 
The  sabre  is  sheathed  and  the  battle  is  o'er. 

b. 
Then  the  pirates  of  Parga  that  dwell  by  the  wares, 
And  teach  the  pale  Franks  what  it  Is  to  be  slaves, 
Shall  leave  on  the  beach  the  long  galley  and  oar, 
And  track  to  his  covert  the  captive  on  shore. 

6. 
I  ask  not  the  pleasures  that  riches  supply, 
My  sabre  shall  win  what  the  feeble  must  buy ; 
Shall  win  the  young  bride  with  her  long  flowing  hair. 
And  many  a  maid  from  her  mother  shall  tear. 

7. 
I  love  the  fair  face  of  the  maid  in  her  youth, 
Her  caresses  shall  lull  me,  her  music  shall  soothe ; 
Let  her  bring  from  her  chamber  the  many-toned  lyre. 
And  sing  us  a  song  on  the  fall  of  her  sire. 

8. 
Remember  the  moment  when  Previsa  fell,  7 
The  shrieks  of  the  conquer'd,  the  conquerors'  yeB ; 
The  roofs  that  we  fired,  and  the  plunder  we  shared. 
The  wealthy  we  slaughterM,  the  lovely  we  spared. 

9. 

I  talk  not  of  mercy,  I  talk  not  of  fear ; 
He  neither  must  know  who  would  serve  the  Yixier : 
Since  the  days  of  our  prophet  the  Crescent  ne'er  saw 
A  chief  ever  glorious  like  All  Pashaw. 

10, 
Dark  Muchtar  his  son  to  the  Danube  is  sped. 
Let  the  yellow-hair *d  a  Giaours »  view  his  horse-tail »° 
with  dread ;  [banks. 

When  his  Delhis  "  come  dashing  in  blood  o'er  th* 
How  few  shall  escape  from  the  Muscovite  ranks! 

the  waves  upon  the  pebbly  margin  where  we  were  seated,   i 
filled  up  the  pauses  of  the  song  with  a  milder,  and  not  more 
monotonous  music.    The  night  was  very  dark ;  but,  by  tbe 
flashes  of  the  fires,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  woods,  the 
rocks,  and  the  lake,  which,  together  with  the  wild  appearance 
of  the  dancers,  presented  us  with  a  scene  that  would  have    j 
made  a  fine  picture  In  the  hands  of  such  an  artist  as  the 
author  of  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.   As  we  were  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  Albanians,  it  did  not  at  all  dimmish 
our  pleasure  to  know,  that  every  one  of  our  guard  had  beesi 
robbers,  and  some  or  them  a  very  short  time  before.    It  wm    , 
eleven  o'clock  before  we  had  retired  to  our  room,  at  which 
time  the  Albanians,  wrapping  themselves  up  in  their  capotes, 
went  to  sleep  round  the  tires."]  l 

.A  LFor.  •  •Pitmen  of  the  Albanian  or  Arnaout  dialect  of 
the  nlyric,  see  Appendix  to  this  Canto,  Note  fCX] 

*  Drummer. 

*  These  stansas  are  partly  taken  from  dtflrvent  Albsmes* 
songs,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  make  them  out  bribe  exaosfcUaa 
of  the  Aibanese  in  Romaic  and  Italian. 

'  It  was  taken  by  storm  from  the  French. 
8  Yellow  is  the  epithet  given  to  the  *»-«**— n 
8  Infidel. 

10  The  insignia  of  a  Pacha. 

11  Horsemen,  answering  to  our  forlorn  hope. 
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n. 

Selictar * !  unsheathe  then  our  chiefs  scimitar : 
Tamboorgi !  thy  'larura  gives  promise  of  war. 
Te  mountains,  that  see  us  descend  to  the  shore, 
Shall  view  us  as  victors,  or  view  us  no  more  1 


Fair  Greece  !  aad  relic  of  departed  worth !  > 
Immortal,  though  no  more ;  though  fallen,  great ! 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scatter'd  children  forth, 
And  long  aecustom'd  bondage  uncreate  ? 
Not  such  thy  eons  who  whilome  did  await, 
The  hopeless  warriors  of  a  willing  doom, 
In  bleak  Thermopylae's  sepulchral  strait — • 
Oh  !  who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume, 
Leap  from  Eurotas'  banks,  and  call  thee  from  the  tomb? 

LXXIV. 
Spirit  of  Freedom !  when  on  Phyle's  brow  s 
Thou  aat'st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train, 
Conldstthon  forebode  the  dismal  hour  which  now 
Dims  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain  ? 
Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain, 
But  every  carle  can  lord  It  o'er  thy  land ; 
Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain, 
Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  hand ; 
From  birth  tUl  death  enslaved;  in  word,  in  deed, 
muaaanVL 

LXXV. 

In  all  save  form  alone,  how  changed  !  and  who 
That  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye, 
j       Who  but  would  deem  their  bosoms  burn'd  anew 
With  thy  unquenched  beam,  lost  Liberty ! 
And  many  dream  withal  the  hour  is  nigh 
That  gives  them  back  their  fathers'  heritage : 
'      For  foreign  arms  and  aid  they  fondly  sigh, 
I       Nor  solely  dare  encounter  hostile  rage,         [page. 
Or  tear  their  name  denied  from  Slavery's  mournful 

|  LXXVL 

Hereditary  bondsmen !  know  ye  not 
Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow  ? 
By  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be  wrought  ? 
W1U  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye  ?  no  ! 
True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoilers  low, 
But  not  for  you  will  Freedom's  altars  flame. 
Shades  of  the  Helots  I  triumph  o'er  your  foe  ! 
Greece !  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  still  the  same; 
i  Thy  glorious  day  la  o'er,  but  not  thy  years  of  shame. 

*  9 ■WW  OVTSf. 

•  flee  tone  Thomgbts  on  the  present  State  of  Greece  and 
Tertty  to  the  Appendix  to  thU  Canto,  Notes  [D]  and  £E]. 

a  Ayta,  which  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  Athens,  has 
iCfll  ronsUetatue  remains i  it  was  seised  by  Thrasybulus,  pre- 
vious to  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty. 

•  When  taken  by  the  Latins,  and  retained  for  several  years. 
»  Mecca  and  Medina  were  taken  some  time  ago  by  the 

WsJsabaea,  a  sect  yearly  increasing. 

•  [Of  Constant inupfe  Lord  Byron  says,— M  1  hare  seen 
UV  ruins  of  Athena/  of  Bpbesas,  and  Delphi;  I  have  tra. 
r«rted  great  part  of  Turkey,  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  some  of  Asia ;  but  1  never  beheld  a  work  of  nature  or  art 
«irk»  yteided  an  impression  like  the  prospect  on  each  side, 

'  from  the  Seven  Towers  to  the  end  of  the  Golden  Horn."} 

r  £•  The  view  of  Constantinople,'*  says  Mr.  Rote,  **  which 

siynred  intersected  by  grove*  of  cypress  (for  such  is  the 

'  rftct  of  its  great  burial-grounds  planted  with  these  trees).  Its 

rOtled  domes  and  minarets  reflecting  the  first  rays  of  the 

the  deep  blue  sea  'ra  which  It  glassed  itself/ and  that 

'  wish  beautfftd  boats  and  barges  darting  in  every 


tun 


LXXV1L 

The  city  won  for  Allah  from  the  Giaour, 
The  Giaour  from  Othman's  race  again  may  wrest  ; 
And  the  Serai's  impenetrable  tower 
Receive  the  fiery  Frank,  her  former  guest ;  4 
Or  Wahab's  rebel  brood,  who  dared  divest 
The  prophet's  *  tomb  of  all  its  pious  spoil, 
May  wind  their  path  of  blood  along  the  West; 
But  ne'er  will  freedom  seek  this  fitted  soil, 
But  slave  succeed  to  slave  through  years  of  endless  toil. 

LXXVHI. 
Yet  mark  their  mirth  —  ere  lenten  days  begin, 
That  penance  which  their  holy  rites  prepare 
To  shrive  from  man  his  weight  of  mortal  sin, 
By  daily  abstinence  and  nightly  prayer : 
But  ere  his  sackcloth  garb  Repentance  wear, 
Some  days  of  joyaunce  are  decreed  to  all, 
To  take  of  pleasaunce  each  his  secret  share, 
In  motley  robe  to  dance  at  masking  ball, 
And  join  the  mimic  train  of  merry  CarnivaL 

LXXIX 

And  whose  more  rife  with  merriment  than  thine, 
Oh  Stamboul  °  1  once  the  empress  of  their  reign  ? 
Though  turbans  now  pollute  Sophia's  shrine, 
And  Greece  her  very  altars  eyes  in  vain : 
(Alas  I  her  woes  will  still  pervade  my  strain  I) 
Gay  were  her  minstrels  once,  for  free  her  throng, 
All  felt  the  common  joy  they  now  must  feign, 
Nor  oft  I  've  seen  such  sight,  nor  heard  such  song, 
As  woo'd  the  eye,  and  thruTd  the  Bosphorus  along.  i 

LXXX. 

Loud  was  the  lightsome  tumult  on  the  shore, 
Oft  Music  changed,  but  never  ceased  her  tone, 
And  timely  echo'd  back  the  measured  oar. 
And  rippling  waters  made  a  pleasant  moan : 
The  Queen  of  tides  on  high  consenting  shone, 
And  when  a  transient  breeze  swept  o'er  the  wave, 
'T  was,  as  if  darting  from  her  heavenly  throne, 
A  brighter  glance  her  form  reflected  gave,     [lave. 
Till  sparkling  billows  seem'd  to  light  the  banks  they 

LXXXI. 
Glanced  many  a  light  caique  along  the  foam, 
Danced  on  the  shore  the  daughters  of  the  land, 
Ne  thought  had  man  or  maid  of  rest  or  home, 
While  many  a  languid  eye  and  thrilling  hand 
Exchanged  the  look  few  bosoms  may  withstand, 
Or  gently  prest,  return'd  the  pressure  still : 
Oh  Love  t  young  Love  !  bound  in  thy  rosy  band, 
Let  sage  or  cynic  prattle  as  he  will, 
These  hours,  and  only  these,  redeem  Life's  years  of  111 ! 

direction  in  perfect  silence,  amid  sea-fowl,  who  sat  at  rest 
upon  the  waters,  altogether  conveyed  such  an  impression  as 
I  had  never  received,  and  probably  never  shall  again  receive, 
from  the  view  of  any  other  place.'*  The  following  sonnet, 
by  the  same  author,  has  been  so  often  quoted,  that,  but  for 
its  exquisite  beauty,  we  should  not  have  ventured  to  reprint 
it  here :  — 

«  A  glorious  form  thy  shining  city  wore, 
'Mid  cypress  thickets  of  perennial  green, 
With  minaret  and  golden  dome  between, 
While  thy  sea  softly  Rlss'd  its  grassy  shore : 
Darting  across  whose  blue  expanse  was  seen 
Of  sculptured  barques  and  galleys  many  a  score ; 
Whence  noise  was  none  save  that  of  plashing  oar ; 
Nor  word  was  spoke,  to  break  the  calm  serene. 
Unheard  is  whisker'd  boatman's  bail  or  joke ; 
Who,  mute  as  Sinbad's  man  of  copper,  rows, 
And  only  intermits  the  sturdy  stroke, 
When  fearless  gull  too  nigh  his  pinnace  goes. 

I,  hardly  conscious  if  I  dream'd  or  woke, 
Mark'd  that  strange  piece  of  action  and  repose."] 
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LXXXII. 

But,  midst  the  throng  in  merry  masquerade. 
Lurk  there  no  hearts  that  throb  with  secret  pain, 
Even  through  the  closest  searment  half  betray'd  ? 
To  such  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  main 
Seem  to  re-echo  all  they  mourn  in  vain ; 
To  such  the  gladness  of  the  gamesome  crowd 
Is  source  of  wayward  thought  and  stern  disdain : 
How  do  they  loathe  the  laughter  idly  loud, 
And  long  to  change  the  robe  of  revel  for  the  shroud  I 

Lxxxm. 

This  must  he  feel,  the  true-born  son  of  Greece, 
If  Greece  one  true-born  patriot  still  can  boast : 
Not  such  as  prate  of  war,  but  skulk  in  peace, 
The  bondsman's  peace,  who  sighs  for  all  he  lost, 
Tet  with  smooth  smile  his  tyrant  can  accost, 
And  wield  the  slavish  sickle,  not  the  sword  : 
Ah !  Greece !  they  love  thee  least  who  owe  thee  most— 
Their  birth,  their  blood,  and  that  sublime  record 
Of  hero  sires,  who  shame  thy  now  degenerate  horde! 

LXXXJT. 
When  riseth  Lacedemon's  hardihood, 
When  Thebes  Epammondas  rears  again, 
When  Athens'  children  are  with  hearts  endued, 
When  Grecian  mothers  shall  give  birth  to  men, 
Then  may'st  thou  be  restored ;  but  not  till  then. 
A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state ; 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust :  and  when 
Can  man  its  shatter'd  splendour  renovate, 
Recall  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  Time  and  Fate  ? 

LXXXY. 

And  yet  how  lovely  in  thine  age  of  woe, 
Land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men,  art  thou  ! 
Thy  vales  of  evergreen,  thy  hills  of  snow,  * 
Proclaim  thee  Nature's  varied  favourite  now : 
Thy  fanes,  thy  temples  to  thy  surface  bow, 
Commingling  slowly  with  heroic  earth, 
Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  plough  : 
So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  birth, 
So  perish  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  Worth ; 


1  On  many  of  the  mountains,  particularly  Llakura,  the 
snow  never  is  entirety  melted,  notwithstanding  the  intense 
heat  of  the  summer ;  but  I  never  saw  it  lie  on  the  plains, 
even  in  winter. 

1  Of  Mount  Pentelicut.  from  whence  the  marble  was  dug 
that  constructed  the  public  edifices  of  Athena,  The  modern 
name  is  Mount  Mendeli.  An  immense  cave,  formed  by  the 
quarries,  still  remains,  and  will  till  the  end  of  time. 

*  In  all  Attica,  if  we  except  Athens  itself  and  Marathon, 
there  is  no  scene  more  Interesting  than  Cape  Colonna.  To 
the  antiquary  and  artist,  sixteen  columns  are  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  observation  and  design ;  to  the  philosopher,  the 
supposed  scene  of  some  of  Plato's  conversations  will  not  be 
unwelcome ;  and  the  traveller  will  be  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  the  prospect  over  **  Isles  that  crown  the  <Xgean  deep:  h 
but,  for  an  Englishman,  Colonna  has  yet  an  additional  in- 
terest, as  the  actual  spot  of  Falconer*!  Shipwreck.  Pallas 
and  Plato  are  forgotten,  in  the  recollection  of  Falconer  said 
Campbell:  — 

M  Here  in  the  dead  of  night  by  Lonna's  steep. 
The  seaman's  cry  was  heard  along  the  deep." 

This  temple  of  Minerva  may  be  seen  at  sea  from  a  great 
distance.  In  two  journeys  which  I  made,  and  one  voyage  to 
Cape  Colonna,  the  view  from  either  side,  by  land,  was  less 
striking  than  the  approach  from  the  isles.  In  our  second 
land  excursion,  we  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  party  of 
Malnotes,  concealed  in  the  caverns  beneath.  We  were  told 
afterwards,  by  one  of  their  prisoners,  subsequently  ransomed, 
that  they  were  deterred  from  attacking  us  by  the  appearance 
of  my  two  Albanians :  conjecturing  very  sagaciously,  but 


LXXXVL 

Save  where  some  solitary  column  mourns 
Above  its  prostrate  brethren  of  the.  cave  ;* 
Save  where  Tritonla's  airy  shrine  adorns 
Colonna's  cliff  s,  and  gleams  along  the  wave ; 
Save  o'er  some  warrior's  half-forgotten  grave. 
Where  the  gray  stones  and  unmolested  grass 
Ages,  but  not  oblivion,  feebly  brave, 
While  strangers  only  not  regardless  pass. 
Lingering likeme,  perchance, togaxe, and  sigh4* Alas 


Lxxxvn. 

Tet  are  thy  aides  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild ; 
Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy  fields. 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled, 

I      And  still  his  honey'd  wealth  Hymettus  yields ; 

i      There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  buflds. 
The  freeborn  wanderer  of  thy  mountain-air ; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds, 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli's  marbles  glare ; 
Art.  Glory.  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still  is  fair.* 

LXXXVIIL 
Where'er  we  tread  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground  ; 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould, 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 
And  all  the  Muse's  tales  seem  truly  told, 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon  : 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wild 
Defies  the  power  which  crush'd  thy  temples  gont: 
Age  shakes  Athena's  tower  but  spares  gray  Marathon. 

LXXXIX. 

The  sun,  the  soil,  but  not  the  slave,  the  same ; 
Unchanged  in  all  except  its  foreign  lord ; 
Preserves  alike  its  bounds  and  boundless  fame 
The  Battle-field,  where  Persia's  victim  horde 
First  bow'd  beneath  the  brunt  of  Bellas*  sword. 
As  on  the  morn  to  distant  Glory  dear, 
-When  Marathon  became  a  magic  word ;  * 
Which  utter'd,  to  the  hearer's  eye  appear 
The  camp,  the  host,  the  fight,  the  conqueror's  career. 


falsely,  that  we  had  a  complete  guard  of  these  Amaoots  «x 
hand,'  they  remained  stationary,  and  thus  savvd  our  part', 
whirh  was  too  small  to  have  opposed  any  effectual  r«»tttarri> 
Colonna  is  no  less  a  resort  of  painters  than  of  pirate* ;  there 

"  The  hireling  artist  plants  his  paltry  desk. 
And  makes  degraded  nature  picturesque.* 

(See  Hodgson's  Lady  Jane  Grey,  »t.) 

But  there  Nattre,  with  the  aid  of  Art,  has  done  that  for 
herself.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  engage  a  very  superior 
German  artist;  and  hope  to  renew  my  acquaintance  witb 
this  and  many  other  Levantine  scenes,  by  the  arrival  of  fcU 
performances. 

4  [The  following  pastas*  in  Harris's  PhfleeopMeal  In* 

auirfes,  contains  the  pith  of  this  staoza :  — u  NotwiUisfiand.'.&f 
lie  various  fortunes  of  Athens  as  a  dtr,  Attica  U  still  fsnvxxt 
for  olives,  and  Mount  Hymettus  for  honey.  Human  imtt- 
tutions  perish,  but  Nature  Is  permanene.*'  I  recollect  harag 
once  pointed  out  this  coincidence  to  Lord  Brora,  but  he 
assured  me  that  he  had  never  even  seen  this  work  of  HanfarX 
— Mooes.] 

»  "  Stste  Viator —hero*  calcas ! "  was  tha  epitaph  on  the 
famous  Count  Merci ; — what  then  must  be  our  frellmtt  w&*« 
standing  on  the  tumulus  of  the  two  hundred  ;Gr*ckV  vhu     { 
fell  on  Marathon  ?    The  principal  barrow  has  recently  brra     ' 
opened  by  Fauvel :  few  or  no  relict,  as  vases,  &c,  verr  Imsbd     ■ 
by  the  excavator.    The  plain  of  Marathon  was  offered  to  me 
for  sale  at  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  piastres,  about  tune 
hundred  pounds !  Alas  !— *  Expende  —  quot  libra*  is  due*     I 
•ammo ~-lnveaies !"  — was  the  dust  of  Miltiades  worth  en 
more  ?    It  could  scarcely  have  fetched  leas  If  sold  by 
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XC. 

The  firing  Mede,  his  shaitfess  broken  bow ; 
The  fiery  Greek,  his  red  pursuing  spear ; 
Mountains  above,  Earth's,  Ocean's  plain  below ; 
Death  in  the  front,  Destruction  in  the  rear ! 
Such  was  the  scene — what  now  remaineth  here  ? 
What  sacred  trophy  marks  the  hallow'd  ground, 
Recording  Freedom's  smile  and  Asia's  tear  ? 
The  rifled  urn,  the  violated  mound,  [around. 

The  dust  thy  courser's  hoof,  rude  stranger  1  spurns 

XCL 

|      Tet  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendour  past 

I       Shall  pilgrims,  pensive,  but  unwearied,  throng ; 

Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  th*  Ionian  blast, 
I       Hail  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song ; 

Long  shall  thine  annals  and  immortal  tongue 
'      Fill  with  thy  fame  the  youth  of  many  a  shore ; 

Boa*t  of  the  aged  t  lesson  of  the  young  1 
'       Which  sages  venerate  and  bards  adore, 
,  .1«  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore. 

|  XCH. 

!      The  parted  bosom  clings  to  wonted  home, 

If  aught  that's  kindred  cheer  the  welcome  hearth ; 
He  that  is  lonely,  hither  let  him  roam, 
And  gaxe  complacent  on  congenial  earth. 
Greece  is  no  lightsome  land  of  scciai  mirth  : 
But  he  whom  Sadness  sootheth  may  abide, 
And  scarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth, 
When  wandering  slow  by  Delphi's  sacred  side, 
Or  gating  o'er  the  plains  where  Greek  and  Persian 
died.  * 

xcra. 

Let  such  approach  this  consecrated  land, 
And  pass  in  peace  along  the  magic  waste; 
But  spare  its  relics — let  no  busy  hand 
Deface  the  scenes,  already  how  defaced  ! 
Not  for  such  pun>ose  were  these  altars  placed  : 
Revere  the  remnants  nations  once  revered  : 
So  may  our  country's  name  be  undisgraced, 
So  rasy'tt  thou  prosper  where  thy  youth  was  rear'd, 
Bj  every  bonest  joy  of  love  and  life  endear 'd ! 

XCIV. 
For  thee,  who  thus  in  too  protracted  song 
Host  soothed  thine  idlesse  with  inglorious  lays, 
Soon  shall  thy  voice  be  lost  amid  the  throng 
Of  louder  minstrels  in  these  later  days : 
To  such  resign  the  strife  for  fading  bays  — 

1  fTta*  ortettial  MS.  closes  with  this  stanza,    The  rest  was 
4*fed  while  the  canto  was  passing  through  the  press.] 

*  [Thi*  ftaasa  was  written  October  11. 1811 ;  upon  which 
lw  the  poet,  la  a  letter  to  a  friend,  says,— a  I  have  been 
**ii»  shocked  with  a  death,  and  have  lost  one  very  dear  to 
o  m  happier  rimes  i  but  *  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of 
th*V  «nu  *  nipped  fun  of  horrors,'  till  I  have  become  callous ; 
.-r  have  I  a  tear  left  for  an  event  which,  five  years  ago,  would 
'.  *n>  oowwd  down  my  head  to  the  earth.  It  seems  as  though 
1  wcf«»  to  experience  tn  my  youth  the  greatest  misery  of  age. 
*4*  Mend*  fall  around  me,  and  I  shau  be  left  a  lonely  tree 
bHoTt  I  am  withered.    Other  men  can  always  take  refuge  in  { 


111  may  such  contest  now  the  spirit  move 
Which  heeds  nor  keen  reproach  nor  partial  praise, 
Since  cold  each  kinder  heart  that  might  approve, 
And  none  are  left  to  please  when  none  are  left  to  love. 

XCV. 
Thou  too  art  gone,  thou  loved  and  lovely  one ! 
Whom  youth  and  youth's  affections  bound  to  me  ; 
Who  did  for  me  what  none  beside  have  done, 
Nor  shrank  from  one  albeit  unworthy  thee. 
What  is  my  being  ?  thou  hast  ceased  to  be ! 
Nor  staid  to  welcome  here  thy  wanderer  home, 
Who  mourns  o'er  hours  which  we  no  more  shall 

see  — 
Would  they  had  never  been,  or  were  to  come ! 
Would  he  had  ne'er  return'd  to  find  fresh  cause  to 
roam! 

XCVI. 
Oh  I  ever  loving,  lovely,  and  beloved ! 
How  selfish  Sorrow  ponders  on  the  past, 
And  clings  to  thoughts  now  better  far  removed  1 
But  Time  shall  tear  thy  shadow  from  me  last. 
All  thou  couldst  have  of  mine,  stern  Death  I  thou 

hast; 
The  parent,  friend,  and  now  the  more  than  friend ; 
Ne'er  yet  for  one  thine  arrows  flew  so  fast, 
And  grief  with  grief  continuing  still  to  blend, 
Hath  snatch 'd  the  little  joy  that  life  had  yet  to  lend. 

XCVH. 

Then  must  I  plunge  again  into  the  crowd, 
And  follow  all  that  Peace  disdains  to  seek  ? 
Where  Revel  calls,  and  Laughter,  vainly  loud, 
False  to  the  heart,  distorts  the  hollow  cheek, 
To  leave  the  flagging  spirit  doubly  weak  ; 
Still  o'er  the  features,  which  perforce  they  cheer. 
To  feign  the  pleasure  or  conceal  the  pique  ? 
Smiles  form  the  channel  of  a  future  tear, 
Or  raise  the  writhing  lip  with  ill-dissembled  sneer. 

XCVITX 
What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  age  ? 
What  stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the  brow  ? 
To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  from  life's  page, 
And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  I  am  now. 8 
Before  the  Chastener  humbly  let  me  bow, 
O'er  hearts  divided  and  o'er  hopes  destroy 'd : 
Roll  on,  vain  days  1  full  reckless  may  ye  flow, 
Since  Time  hath  reft  whate'er  my  soul  enjoy'd, 
And  with  the  ills  of  Eld  mine  earlier  years  alloy  U, 

their  families :  I  have  no  resource  but  my  own  reflections,  and 
they  Dresent  no  prospect  here  or  hereafter,  except  the  selfish 
satisfaction  of  surviving  my  friends.  I  am  indeed  very 
wretched,  and  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so,  as  you  know  I 
am  not  apt  to  cant  of  sensibility."  In  reference  to  this  stansa, 
"  Surely/'  said  Professor  Clarke  to  the  author  of  the  Pur- 
suits of  Literature,  H  Lord  Byron  cannot  have  experienced 
such  keen  anguish  as  these  exquisite  allusions  to  what  older 
men  may  have  felt  seem  to  denote.**— M  I  fear  he  has," 
answered  Matthias  ; — **  he  could  not  otherwise  have  written 
such  a  poem."] 
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C&U&e  ftaronr*  »iigrimage. 

Altai  que  oette  application  tow  forest  da  penser  I  autre 

le;  il  n*y  a  en  vertte  de  remede  que  ealuMa  et  I«  tempt." 

Lettre  duRoide  Prune  d  D'Aiembert,  Sept.  7. 1776. 


CANTO    THE    THIBD. 


I. 

Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  child  I 
Ada  i  !  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart  ? 
When  last  I  saw  thy  young  hlue  eyes  they 
And  then  we  parted,  —not  as  now  we  part, 
But  with  a  hope.  — 

Awaking  with  a  start, 
The  waters  heave  around  me ;  and  on  high 
The  winds  lift  up  their  voices :  I  depart, 
Whither  I  know  not* ;  but  the  hour's  gone  by, 
When  Albion's  leaning  shores  could  grieve  or  gladf 
mine  eye.  * 

n. 

Once  more  upon  the  waters !  yet  once  more !        i 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed         ' 
That  knows  his  rider.'*    Welcome  to  their  roar !  » 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoe'er  it  lead ! 
Though  the  strained  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 
And  the  rent  canvass  fluttering  strew  the  gale,* 
Still  must  I  on ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed, 
Flung  from  the  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam,  to  sail 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath 
prevail. 

in. 

In  my  youth's  summer  I  did  sing  of  One, 
The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind ; 
Again  I  seise  the  theme,  then  but  begun, 
And  bear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushing  wind 
Bears  the  cloud  onwards :  in  that  Tale  I  find 
The  furrows  of  long  thought,  and  dried-up  tears, 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  sterile  track  behind, 
O'er  which  all  heavily  the  journeying  years 
Plod  the  last  sands  of  life,— where  not  a  flower  appears. 

IV. 
Since  my  young  days  of  passion— Joy,  or  pain. 
Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a  string, 
And  both  may  Jar :  it  may  be,  that  in  vain 
I  would  essay  as  I  have  sung  to  sing. 

>  [In  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter,  dated  Verona,  No- 
vember &  1816,  Lord  Byron  sayi  —"By  the  war,  Ada'%  name 
(which  I  found  in  our  pedigree,  under  king  John's  reign),  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  sister  of  Charlemagne,  as  I  redde, 
the  other  day,  in  a  book  treating  of  the  Rhine."] 

*  rLord  Byron  quitted  England,  for  the  second  and  last 
time,  on  the  &h  of  April,  1816;  attended  by  William  Fletcher 
and  Robert  Rushtoa,  the  "yeoman  "  and  -page  "  of  Canto  L; 
his  physician.  Dr.  Pottdori ;  and  a  Swiss  valet.  ] 

»  [—  M  could  grieve  or  glad  my  gating  eye."— MS.] 
4  [In  the  "  Two   Noble  Kinsmen  **  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  we  find  the  following  passage :  — 

•*  Ob,  never 
Shall  we  two  exercise,  like  twins  of  Honour, 
Our  arms  again,  and /eel  our  fiery  hone* 
Like  proud  seat  under  aw." 
Out  of  this  somewhat  forced  simile,  by  a  judicious  transpo- 
sition of  the  comparison,  and  by  the  substitution  of  the  more 
definite  word  ■  waves  "  for  M  seas,"  Lord  Byron's  clear  and 
noble  thought  has  been  produced.  —  Moona.  J 

•  £•  And  the  rent  canvass  tattering."— MS.] 


Yet,  though  a  dreary  strain,  to  this  I  ding ; 
So  that  It  wean  me  from  the  weary  dream 
Of  selfish  grief  or  gladness — so  It  fling 
Forgetfulness  around  me — it  shall  seem 
To  me,  though  to  none  else,  a  not  ungrateful  these. 


I 


I! 


V. 

He,  who  grown  aged  in  this  world  of  woe, 
In  deeds,  not  years,  piercing  the  depths  of  life, 
So  that  no  wonder  waits  him ;  nor  below 
Can  love  or  sorrow,  fame,  ambition,  strife. 
Cut  to  his  heart  again  with  the  keen  knife 
Of  silent,  sharp  endurance :  he  can  tell 
Why  thought  seeks  refuge  in  lone  caves,  yet  rife 
With  airy  images,  and  shapes  which  dwell 
Still  unimpsdr'd,  though  old,  In  the  soul's  haunted  cell 

VL 
Tis  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 
A  being  more  Intense  that  we  endow 
With  form  our  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  image,  even  as  I  do  now. 
What  am  I?   Nothing:  but  not  so  art  thou, 
Soul  of  my  thought  1  with  whom  I  traverse  earth. 
Invisible  but  gating,  as  I  glow 
Mix'd  with  thy  spirit,  blended  with  thy  With, 
And  feeling  still  with  thee  in  my  crush'd  feeling* 
dearth. 

VJX 

Tet  must  I  think  less  wildly :  —  I  have  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became, 
In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o'erwrougbt, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame : 
And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to  tame, 
My  springs  of  life  were  poison  \L     *T  is  too  late ! 
Tet  am  I  changed ;  though  still  enough  the  same 
In  strength  to  bear  what  time  can  not  abate. 
And  feed  on  bitter  fruits  without  accusing  fate. 


VIIL 
Something  too  much  of  this :  —but  now  *tis  put,  i 
And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seaL  •■  i 

Long  absent  Harold  re-appears  at  last ; 
He  of  the  breast  which  fain  no  more  would  feel 
Wrung  with  the  wounds  which  kill  not,  but  ne'er 
Yet  Time,  who  changes  all,  had  alter'd  him  [heal;  ! 
In  soul  and  aspect  as  in  age* :  years  steal 
Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigour  from  the  limb; 
And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  brim 

6  [The  first  and  second  cantos  of  MChllde  Harold's  rY-    , 
grimage  "  produced,  on  their  appearance  in  1813,  an  voM 
upon  the  public,  at  least  equal  to  any  work  which  bai  ap- 
peared within  this  or  the  last  century,  and  placed  at  px* 
upon  Lord  Byron's  head  the  garland  for  which  other  men  << 

Enius  have  toiled  long,  and  which  they  have  gained  Use-  * 
e  was  placed  pre-eminent  among  the  literary  men  el  bm 
country  by  general  acclamation.  It  was  amidst  such  feettnf* 
of  admiration  that  he  entered  the  public  stage,  Every  tirfac 
in  his  manner,  person,  and  conversation,  tended  to  ntiunfw* 
the  charm  which  his  genius  had  flung  around  him ;  and  those 
admitted  to  his  conversation,  far  from  finding  that  the  Inspires 
poet  sunk  into  ordinary  mortality,  felt  themselves  attached  a> 
him,  not  only  by  many  noble  qualities,  but  by  the  Interest  H 
a  mysterious,  undefined,  ana  almost  painful  curiosBy.  * 
countenance  exquisitely  modelled  to  the  expression  of  fcrfinj 
and  passion,  and  exhibiting  the  remarkable  contrast  of  vtrj 
dark  hair  and  eyebrows  with  light  and  expressive  eves,  pf** 
tented  to  the  physiognomist  the  most  interesting  subi«2  aw 
the  exercise  of  his  art  The  predominating  mpnsstm  ** 
that  of  deep  and  habitual  thought,  which  gave  way  »  *■* 
most  rapid  play  of  features  when  he  engaged  la  mterestiat 
discussion ;  so  that  a  brother  poet  compared  thesn  to  n* 
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LX. 

His  had  been  quaff 'd  too  quickly,  and  he  found 
The  dregs  were  wormwood ;  but  he  flU'd  again, 
And  from  a  purer  fount,  on  holier  ground, 
And  deem'd  Its  spring  perpetual ;  but  in  vain ! 
Still  round  him  clung  invisibly  a  chain 
Which  gall'd  for  ever,  fettering  though  unseen, 
And  heavy  though  It  clank'd  not ;  worn  with  pain, 
Which  pined  although  it  spoke  not,  and  grew  keen, 

Entering  with  every  step  he  took  through  many  a 
scene. 

X. 
Secure  In  guarded  coldness,  he  had  mix'd 
Again  in  fancied  safety  with  his  kind, 
And  deem'd  his  spirit  now  so  firmly  fix'd 
And  tbcath'd  with  an  invulnerable  mind, 
That,  If  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurk'd  behind ; 
And  he,  as  one,  might  'midst  the  many  stand 
Unheeded,  searching  through  the  crowd  to  find 
Fit  speculation ;  such  as  in  strange  land 

Be  found  in  wonder-works  of  God  and  Nature's  hand. 

XI. 
But  who  can  view  the  ripen'd  rose,  nor  seek 
To  wear  it  ?   who  can  curiously  behold 
The  smoothness  and  the  sheen  of  beauty's  cheek, 
Nor  feel  the  heart  can  never  all  grow  old  ? 
Who  can  contemplate  Fame  through  clouds  unfold 
The  star  which  rises  o'er  her  steep,  nor  climb  ? 
Harold,  once  more  within  the  vortex,  roll'd 
On  with  the  giddy  circle,  chasing  Time, 
Tet  with  a  nobler  aim  than  In  his  youth's  fond  prime. 

XBL 

But  soon  he  knew  himself  the  most  unfit 
Of  men  to  herd  with  Man ;  with  whom  he  held 
Little  in  common ;  untaught  to  submit 
Ris  thoughts  to  others,  though  his  soul  was  quell'd 
In  youth  by  his  own  thoughts ;  still  uncompell'd, 
He  would  not  yield  dominion  of  his  mind 
To  spirits  against  whom  his  own  rebelTd ; 
Proud  though  in  desolation ;  which  could  find 
A  lift?  within  itself,  to  breathe  without  mankind. 


xm. 

mountains,  there 


to  him  were 


Where  rose  the 
Mends; 

Where  roll'd  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  home ; 
Where  a  blue  sky,  and  glowing  clime,  extends, 
He  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam ; 

teoipturt  of  a  beautiful  alabaster  vase,  only  teen  to  perfection 
when  lighted  op  from  within.  The  flatties  of  mirth,  gaiety, 
LadxaaciOD,  or  satirical  dislike,  which  frequently  animated 
Lera  Byron*i  countenance,  might,  during  an  evening's  con- 
rmatkM,  be  mistaken,  by  a  stranger,  for  the  habitual  ex. 
preastan,  so  easily  and  so  happily  was  it  formed  for  them  all ; 
but  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  hit  features  for 
a  length  of  time,  and  upon  various  occasions,  both  of  rest  and 
esastfan,  will  agree  that  their  proper  language  was  that  of 
oMftanrboly.  Sometimes  shades  of  this  gloom  interrupted 
rven  his  gay***  *nd  most  happy  moments.  —  Sia  Waltes 
Scot  t.J 

1  tin  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold  there  is  much 
inequality.  The  thoughts  and  Images  are  sometimes  la. 
towed  s  hot  still  they  are  a  very-  great  improvement  upon 
the  first  two  cantos.  Lord  Byron  here  speaks  in  his  own 
fa&sjaaav  and  character,  not  mi  the  tone  of  others;  — he  is 
describing,  not  Inventing ;  therefore  he  has  not,  and  cannot 
lave,  the  freedom  with  which  fiction  is  composed.  Some, 
times  he  has  a  conciseness  which  is  very  powerful,  but  almost 
atarsjtC  From  trusting  himself  alone,  and  working  out  his 
own  deep-burled  thoughts,  he  now,  perhaps,  fell  into  a  habit 
nl  laboorrag,  even  where  there  was  no  occasion  to  labour. 
la  the  first  sJxteen  stanaas  there  Is  yet  a  mighty  but  groaning 


The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker's  foam, 
Were  unto  him  companionship ;  they  spake 
A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tome 
Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 
For  Nature's  pages  glass'd  by  sunbeams  on  the  lake. 

xrv. 

Like  the  Chaldean,  he  could  watch  the  stars, 
Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams ;  and  earth,  and  earth-born  jars, 
And  human  frailties,  were  forgotten  quite : 
Could  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  flight 
He  had  been  happy ;  but  this  clay  will  sink 
Its  spark  immortal,  envying  it  the  light 
To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the  link  [brink. 
That  keeps  us  from  yon  heaven  which  woos  us  to  its 

XV. 

But  in  Man's  dwellings  he  became  a  thing 
Restless  and  worn,  and  stern  and  wearisome, 
Droop'd  as  a  wild-born  falcon  with  cllpt  wing, 
To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home  : 
Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  o'ercome, 
As  eagerly  the  barr'd-up  bird  will  beat 
His  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  dome 
Till  the  blood  tinge  his  plumage,  so  the  heat 
Of  his  impeded  soul  would  through  his  bosom  eat 

XVI. 

Self-exiled  Harold l  wanders  forth  again, 
With  naught  of  hope  left,  but  with  less  of  gloom ; 
The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain, 
That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb, 
Had  made  Despair  a  6milingness  assume,      [wreck 
Which,  though  'twere  wild, — as  on  the  plunder'd 
When  mariners  would  madly  meet  their  doom 
With  draughts  intemperate  on  the  sinking  deck,— 
Did  yet  inspire  a  cheer,  which  he  forbore  to  check. a 

XVIL 
Stop !  —  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  Empire's  dust ! 
An  Earthquake's  spoil  is  sepulchred  below  1 
Is  the  spot  mark'd  with  no  colossal  bust  ? 
Nor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show  ? 
None ;  but  the  moral's  truth  tells  simpler  so, 
As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it  be ;  — 
How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow ! 
And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gain'd  by  thee, 
Thou  first  and  last  of  fields  I  king-making  Victory  ? 

burst  of  dark  and  appalling  strength.  It  was  unquestionably 
the  unexaggerated  picture  of  a  most  tempestuous  and  sombre, 
but  magnificent  soul !  —  Bbydorj.] 

*  [These  stansas.—in  which  the  author,  adopting  more 
distinctly  the  character  of  Childe  Harold  than  in  the  original 
poem,  assigns  the  cause  why  he  has  resumed  his  Pilgrim's 
staiT,  when  it  was  hoped  be  had  sat  down  for  life  a  denisen  of 
his  native  country,  —  abound  with  much  moral  Interest  and 
poetical  beauty  The  commentary  through  which  the  mean* 
lng  of  this  melancholy  tale  Is  rendered  obvious,  Is  still  in  vivid 
remembrance ;  for  the  errors  of  those  who  excel  their  fellows 
in  gifts  and  accomplishments  are  not  soon  forgotten.  Those 
scenes,  ever  most  painful  to  the  bosom,  were  rendered  yet 
more  so  by  public  discussion ;  and  It  Is  at  least  possible  that 
amongst  those  who  exclaimed  most  loudly  on  this  unhappy 
occasion,  were  some  in  whose  eyes  literary  superiority  exag- 
gerated Lord  Byron's  offence.  The  scene  may  be  described 
in  a  few  words :  —  the  wise  condemned — the  good  regretted 
—  the  multttude,  idly  or  maliciously  inquisitive,  rushed  from 
place  to  place,  gathering  gossip,  which  they  mangled  and 
exaggerated  while  they  repeated  it;  and  impudence,  ever 
ready  to  hitch  itself  into  notoriety,  hooked  on,  as  Falstaff 
enjoins  Bardotph,  blustered,  bullied,  and  talked  of  u  pleading 
a  cause,"  and  "  taking  a  side."  —  Sin  Walte«  Scott  J 
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XVUL 

And  Harold  stands  upon  this  place  of  skulls, 
The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Waterloo  I 
How  in  an  hour  the  power  which  gave  annuls 
Its  gifts,  transferring  fame  as  fleeting  too  ! 
In  "  pride  of  place" l  here  last  the  eagle  flew, 
Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain,4 
Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  through ; 
Ambition's  life  and  labours  all  were  vain ;    [chain. 
He  wears  the  shatter'd  links  of  the  world's  broken 


Fit  retribution  !  Gaul  may  champ  the  bit 
And  foam  in  fetters ;  —  but  is  Earth  more  free  ? 
Did  nations  combat  to  make  One  submit ; 
Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  true  sovereignty  ? 
What  1  shall  reviving  Thraldom  again  be 
The  patch'd-up  idol  of  enlighten 'd  days  ? 
Shall  we,  who  struck  the  Lion  down,  shall  we 
Pay  the  Wolf  homage  ?  proffering  lowly  gaze 
And  servile  knees  to  thrones  ?  No ;  prove  before  ye 
praise ! 

XX. 

If  not,  o'er  one  fallen  despot  boast  no  more  ! 
In  vain  fair  cheeks  were  furrow'd  with  hot  tears 
For  Europe's  flowers  long  rooted  up  before 
The  trampler  of  her  vineyards ;  in  vain  years 
Of  death,  depopulation,  bondage,  fears, 
Have  all  been  borne,  and  broken  by  the  accord 
Of  roused-up  millions ;  all  that  most  endears 
Glory,  is  when  the  myrtle  wreathes  a  sword 
Such  as  Harmodius'  drew  on  Athens'  tyrant  lord. 

XXL 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night,4 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell ;  *     [knell ! 
But  hush  1  hark  !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising 

1  "  Pride  of  place  **  is  a  term  of  falconry,  and  means  the 
highest  pitch  of  flight    See  Macbeth,  ftc. 

**  Aa  eagle  towering  In  his  pride  of  place,"  ftc 

*  [In  the  original  draught  of  this  stanza  (which,  as  well  as 
the  preceding  one,  was  written  after  a  visit  to  the  field  ot 
Waterloo),  the  lines  stood— 

"  Here  his  last  flight  the  haughty  eagle  flew. 
Then  tore  with  bloody  beak  the  fatal  plain.** 

On  seeing  these  lines,  Mr.  Reinagle  sketched  a  spirited 
chained  eagle,  grasping  the  earth  with  his  talons.  The  cir- 
cumstance being  mentioned  to  Lord  Byron,  he  wrote  thus  to 
a  friend  at  Brussels, — M  Reinagle  is  a  better  poet  and  a  better 
ornithologist  than  I  am :  eagles,  and  all  birds  of  prey,  attack 
with  their  talons,  and  not  with  their  beaks  i  and  I  have 
altered  the  line  thus :  — 

•  Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain.' 
This  la,  I  think,  a  better  line,  besides  its  poetical  justice."] 

*  See  the  famous  song  on  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 
The  best  English  translation  is  in  Bland's  Anthology,  by 
Mr.  (now  Lord  Chief  Justice)  Denrnan,— . 

M  With  myrtle  my  sword  will  I  wreathe,*'  ftc. 

4  [There  can  be  no  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  greatness 
of  Lord  Byron's  genius,  than  the  spirit  and  interest  he  has 
contrived  to  communicate  to  his  picture  of  the  often-drawn 
and  difficult  scene  of  the  breaking  up  from  Brussels  before 
the  great  Battle.  It  It  a  trite  remark,  that  poets  generally 
fail  in  the  representatiox.  of  great  events,  where  the  interest 


XXII. 
Did  ye  not  hear  it  ?  —  No ;  *t  was  but  the  wind* 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with  the  dance !  let  joy  be  unconfined ; 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet — 
But  hark  ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before ! 
Arm !  arm !  it  is — it  is — the  cannon's  opening  roar ! 

XXUX 
Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival, 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deem'd  it  near. 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier,* 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell ; 
He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  felL  * 

XXIV. 
Ah  1  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blush 'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  ? Ighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated ;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could  rise ! 

XXV. 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed. 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car. 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
While  throng'd  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb. 
Or  whispering^  with  white  lips — "The  foe!   they 
come  1  they  come  1 " 

is  recent,  and  the  particulars  are  conseqacntiy  clearly  a*d 
commonly  known.  It  required  some  courage  to  -renturo  re 
a  theme  beset  with  so  many  dangers,  and  deformed  with  the 
wrecks  of  so  many  former  adventures.  See,  however,  with 
what  easy  strength  he  enters  upon  it,  and  with  how  much 
grace  he  gradually  finds  his  way  back  to  his  own  peculiar 
vein  of  sentiment  and  diction !  —  JarraaY.l 

8  On  the  night  previous  to  the  action,  it  Is  said  that  a  ball 
was  given  at  Brussels.  —  [The  popular  error  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  having  been  $urpri*e<L  on  the  ere  of  the  batik* 
of  Waterloo,  at  a  ball  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Richmood  «t 
Brussels,  was  first  corrected  on  authority,  in  the  History  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  **  Family 
library."  The  Duke  had  received  Intelligence  of  Napoleon** 
decisive  operations,  and Jt  was  intended  to  put  off  the  ball ; 
but,  on  reflection,  it  seemed  highly  Important  that  the  people 
of  Brussels  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  as  to  the  course  cf 
events,  and  the  Duke  not  only  desired  that  the  ball  should 
proceed,  but  the  general  officers  received  his  commands  to 
appear  at  It— each  taking  care  to  quit  the  anartmeot  *» 
quietly  as  possible  at  ten  o'clock,  and  proceed  to  join  feu 
respective  division  en  rouU.] 

•  [The  father  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  fcal  at 
Quatre  Bras,  received  his  death-wound  at  Jena>3 

i  [This  stansa  is  very  grand,  even  from  Its  total  onadorw 
ment.  It  Is  only  a  versification  of  the  common  narrative*  ♦ 
but  here  may  well  be  applied  a  position  of  Johnson,  that 
"  where  truth  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind,  fiction  is  worse  taw 
useless."  —  Bbtoou.] 
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XXVL 
And  wild  and  high  the  "  Cameron's  gathering"  rose ! 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  toes : — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills, 
Savage  and  shrill !  But  with  the  breath  which  fills 
Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years,     [ears ! 
And  Evan's,  Donald's l  fame  rings  in  each  clansman's 

XXVU. 
And  Ardennes  *  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass, 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 
Over  the  imreturning  brave, — alas ! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe  [low. 

And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and 

xxvm. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, 
The  morn  the  marshalling  in  arms,— the  day 
Battle's  magnificently-stern  array ! 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent 
The  earth  is  cover'd  thick  with  other  clay, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heap'd  and  pent, 
Eider  and  horse, — friend,  foe,  — in  one  red  burial 
blent!  5 


Their  praise  is  hymn'd  by  loftier  harps  than  mine : 
Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud  throng, 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line, 
And  partly  that  I  did  his  sire  some  wrong*4 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song ; 
And  his  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  shower'd 
The  death-bolts  deadliest  the  thinn'd  files  along, 
Even  where  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest  lower'd, 
They  reach'd  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young 
gallant  Howard  !* 


Evan  Cameron,  and  Ms  descendant  Donald,  the  "  gentle 
'"of  the  "forty-five." 

of  Sohmies  Is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 
famous  in  Boiardo's  Orlando,  and  Ira- 
's "  As  you  like  it."  It  is  also  celebrated 
ia  Tacfensk  m  being  the  spot  of  successful  defence  by  the  Ger- 
the  Roman  encroachments.    I  have  ventured  to 
ae  connected  with  nobler  associations  than  those 
of  " 

*  rChflde  Harold,  though  he  shuns  to  celebrate  the  victory 
of  Waterloo,  aires  us  here  a  most  beautiful  description  of  the 
evening  which  preceded  the  battle  of'Quatre  Bras,  the  alarm 
which  called  out  the  troops,  and  the  hurry  and  confusion 
which  preceded  their  march.  1  am  not  sure  that  any  verses 
tn  our  language  surpass,  in  rigour  and  in  feeling,  this  most 
beaatifbl  deacriptioiL  —  Sia  Waltbs  Scott.] 
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,  note  to  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.! 

late  battles,  like  all  the  world,  I  have  lost  a  con- 
Frederick  Howard,  the  best  of  his  race.  1  had 
se  of  late  years  with  his  family ;  but  I  never 

tart  good  of  him."— Lord  B.  to  Mr.  Moore] 

iron  Moat  St.  Jean  over  the  field  seemed  In- 

Tbe  place  where  Major  Howard  fell 

tWOtaQ  and  solitary  trees  (there  was  a  third, 

' fa the  battle),  which  stand  a  few  yards 

%  side.    Beneath  these  he  died 


There  have  been  tears  and  breaking  hearts  for  thee, 
And  mine  were  nothing  had  I  such  to  give ; 
But  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree, 
Which  living  waves  where  thou  didst  cease  to  live, 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  Spring 
Came  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive. 
With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 
I  turn'd  from  all  she  brought  to  those  she  could  not 
bring.6 

I  turn'd  to  thee,  to  thousands,  of  whom  each 

And  one  as  all  a  ghastly  gap  did  make 

In  his  own  kind  and  kindred,  whom  to  teach 

Forgetfulness  were  mercy  for  their  sake ; 

The  Archangel's  trump,  not  Glory's,  must  awake 

Those  whom  they  thirst  for ;  though  the  sound  of 

Fame 
May  for  a  moment  soothe,  it  cannot  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing,  and  the  name 
So  honour'd  but  assumes  a  stronger,  bitterer  claim. 

XXXII. 
They  mourn,  but  smile  at  length ;  and,  smiling, 

mourn: 
The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fell ; 
The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be  torn ; 
The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  hall 
In  massy  hoariness ;  the  ruin'd  wall 
Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements  are  gone ; 
The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthral ;  [sun ; 
The  day  drags  through,  though  storms  keep  out  the 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on : 

XXXIII. 
Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 
In  every  fragment  multiplies ;  and  makes 
A  thousand  images  of  one  that  was, 
The  same,  and  still  the  more,  the  more  it  breaks ; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  do  which  not  forsakes, 
Living  in  shatter 'd  guise;  and  still,  and  cold, 
And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow  aches, 
Tet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old, 
Showing  no  visible  sign,  for  such  things  are  untold.  7 


and  was  burled.  The  body  has  since  been  removed  to  Eng- 
land. A  small  hollow  for  the  present  marks  where  it  lay,  but 
will  probably  soon  be  effaced ;  the  plough  has  been  upon  it, 
and  the  grain  is.  After  pointing  out  the  different  spots 
where  Picton  and  other  gallant  men  had  perished,  the  guide 
said,  *  Here  Major  Howard  lay :  I  was  near  him  when 
wounded."  I  told  him  my  relationship,  and  he  seemed  then 
still  more  anxious  to  point  out  the  particular  spot  and  cir- 
cumstances. The  place  is  one  of  the  most  marked  in  the 
field,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  two  trees  above  mentioned. 
1  went  on  horseback  twice  over  the  field,  comparing  it  with 
my  recollection  of  similar  scenes.  As  a  plain,  Waterloo  seems 
marked  out  for  the  scene  of  some  great  action,  though  this  may 
be  mere  imagination :  1  have  viewed  with  attention  those  of 
Platea,  Troy,  Mantlnea,  Leuctra,  Chcronea,  and  Marathon  ; 
and  the  field  around  Mont  St.  Jean  and  Hougoumont  appears 
to  want  little  but  a  better  cause,  and  that  undefinable  but  im- 

Eressive  halo  which  the  lapse  of  ages  throws  around  a  cele- 
rated  spot,  to  vie  in  Interest  with  any  or  all  of  these,  except, 
perhaps,  the  last  mentioned. 

7  rThere  is  a  richness  and  energy  in  this  passage ,  which  is 
peculiar  to  Lord  Byron,  among  all  modern  poets, — a  throng 
of  glowing  images,  poured  forth  at  once,  with  a  facility  and 
profusion,  which  must  appear  mere  wastefulness  to  more 
economical  writers,  and  a  certain  negligence  and  harshness 
of  diction,  which  can  belong  only  to  an  author  who  is  op- 
pressed with  the  exuberance  and  rapidity  of  hb  conceptions. 
—  JErrarr.] 
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XXXIV. 

There  is  a  very  lift  in  our  despair, 
Vitality  of  poison,  — a  quick  root 
Which  feeds  these  deadly  branches ;  for  it  were 
As  nothing  did  we  die ;  but  Life  will  suit 
Itself  to  Sorrow's  most  detested  fruit, 
Like  to  the  apples l  on  the  Dead  Sea's  shore, 
All  ashes  to  the  taste :  Did  man  compute 
Existence  by  enjoyment,  and  count  o'er 
Such  hours  'gainst  years  of  life, — say,  would  he  name 
threescore? 

XXXV. 

The  Psalmist  number'd  out  the  years  of  man  : 
They  are  enough ;  and  if  thy  tale  be  true, 
Thou,  who  didst  grudge  him  even  that  fleeting  span, 
More  than  enough,  thou  fatal  Waterloo ! 
Millions  of  tongues  record  thee,  and  anew 
Their  children's  lips  shall  echo  them,  and  say~ 
"  Here,  where  the  sword  united  nations  drew. 
Our  countrymen  were  warring  on  that  day !  " 
Aud  this  is  much,  and  all  which  will  not  pass  away. 

XXXVI. 

There  sunk  the  greatest,  nor  the  worst  of  men, 
Whose  spirit,  antithetically  raixt, 
One  moment  of  the  mightiest,  and  again 
On  little  objects  with  like  firmness  fixt ; 
Extreme  in  all  things  I  hadst  thou  been  betwixt, 
Thy  throne  had  still  been  thine,  or  never  bren  ; 
For  daring  made  thy  rise  as  fall :  thou  seck'st 
Even  now  to  re-assume  the  imperial  mien, 
And  shake  again  the  world,  the  Thunderer  of  the  scene  I 

xxxvn. 

Conqueror  and  captive  of  the  earth  art  thou ! 
She  trembles  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wild  name 
Was  ne'er  more  bruited  in  men's  minds  than  now 
That  thou  art  nothing,  save  the  jest  of  Fame, 
Who  woo'd  thee  once,  thy  vassal,  and  became 
The  flatterer  of  thy  fierceness,  till  thou  wert 
A  god  unto  thyself ;  nor  less  the  same 
To  the  astounded  kingdoms  all  inert, 
Who  deem'd  thee  for  a  time  whatever  thou  didst  assert 

XXXVIIL 
Oh,  more  or  less  than  man — in  high  or  low. 
Battling  with  nations,  flying  from  the  field ; 
Now  making  monarchs'  necks  thy  footstool,  now 
More  than  thy  meanest  soldier  taught  to  yield  ; 
An  empire  thou  couldst  crush,  command,  rebuild, 
But  govern  not  thy  pettiest  passion,  nor, 
However  deeply  in  men's  spirits  skill 'd, 
Look  through  thine  own,  nor  curb  the  lust  of  war, 
Nor  learn  that  tempted  Fate  will  leave  the  loftiest  star. 

XXXIX 

Tet  well  thy  soul  hath  brook 'd  the  turning  tide 
With  that  untaught  innate  philosophy, 
Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride, 
Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 

1  71m  Tabled)  apples  on  the  brink  or  the  lake  Asphaltes 
were  said  to  be  fair  without,  and,  within,  vhes.  Vide  Tacitus, 
Histor.  lib  v.  7. 

*  The  great  error  of  Napoleon,  **  if  we  hare  writ  our  annali 
true,"  was  a  continued  obtrusion  on  mankind  of  his  want  of 
all  community  of  feeling  for  or  with  them ;  perhaps  more 
offensive  to  human  vanity  than  the  active  cruelty  of  more 


When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  by. 
To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  hast  smiled 
With  a  sedate  and  all-enduring  eye ;  — 
When  Fortune  fled  her  spoil'd  and  favourite  child, 
lie  stood  unbow'd  beneath  the  ills  upon  him  piled. 

XL. 
Sager  than  in  thy  fortunes ;  for  in  them 
Ambition  steel'd  thee  on  too  far  to  show 
That  just  habitual  scorn,  which  could  contemn 
Men  and  their  thoughts ;  'twas  wise  to  feel,  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow, 
And  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wert  to  use 
Till  they  were  tufn'd  unto  thine  overthrow  r 
'Tis  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose ; 
So  hath  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  such  lot  who  choose. 

XLL 
If,  like  a  tower  upon  a  headlong  rock. 
Thou  hadst  been  made  to  stand  or  fall  alone, 
Such  scorn  of  man  had  help'd  to  brave  the  shock; 
But  men's  thoughts  were  the  steps  which  paved  thy 

throne, 
Their  admiration  thy  best  weapon  shone ; 
The  part  of  Philip's  son  was  thine,  not  then 
(Unlesl  aside  thy  purple  had  been  thrown) 
Like  stern  Diogenes  to  mock  at  men ; 
For  sceptred  cynics  earth  were  far  too  wide  a  den.  * 

XLII. 

But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  heil, 
And  there  hath  been  tby  bane ;  there  is  a  Ore 
And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire ; 
And,  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermore, 
Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 
Of  aught  but  rest ;  a  fever  at  the  core, 
Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore. 

XLIIL 
This  makes  the  madmen  who  have  made  men  mad 
By  their 'contagion ;  Conquerors  and  Kings, 
Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  Bards,  Statesmen,  all  unquiet  things 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret  spring*. 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool ; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable  !  what  stings 
Are  theirs  !   One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 
Which  would  unteach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine  or 
rule; 

XLIV. 
Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A  storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at  last, 
And  yet  so  nursed  and  bigoted  to  strife. 
That  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  past, 
Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  supineness,  and  so  die ; 
Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  laid  by. 
Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  ingloriously. 


1. 


trembling  and  suspicious  tyranny.  Such  were  his  spetcltes 
to  public  assemblies  as  well  as  individuals ;  and  the  tingle  +a. 
pression  which  he  is  said  to  have  used  on  returning  to  Paris 
after  the  Russian  winter  had  destroyed  his  army,  rubbing  his 
bands  over  a  fire,  **  This  is  pteatanter  than  Moscow,**  would 
probably  alienate  more  favour  from  his  cans*  Uun  the  de- 
struction and  reverses  which  ted  to  the  remark. 


CANTO  III. 


CH1LDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
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XLV. 
He  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops,  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow ; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
Rourd  him  arc  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led.  * 

XLVL 
Away*  with  these  !  true  Wisdom's  world  will  be 
Within  its  own  creation,  or  in  thine, 
Maternal  Nature !  for  who  teems  like  thee, 
Thus  on  the  banks  of  thy  majestic  Rhine  ? 
There  Harold  gazes  on  a  work  divine, 
A  blending  of  all  beauties ;  streams  and  dells, 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  mountain,  vine, 
And  chlefless  castles  breathing  stern  farewells 

From  gray  hut  leafy  walls,  where   Ruin   greenly 
dwells. 

XL  VII. 
And  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a  lofty  mind, 
Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd, 
All  tenantless,  save  to  the  crannying  wind, 
Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  cloud.  ' 
There  was  a  day  when  they  were  young  and  proud, 
Banners  on  high,  and  battles  nass'd  below ; 
But  they  who  fought  are  in  a  bloody  shroud, 
And  those  which  waved  are  shredless  dust  ere  now, 

And  the  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no  future  blow. 

XLVIII. 
Beneath  these  battlements,  within  those  walls. 
Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions ;  in  proud  state 
Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls, 
Doing  his  evil  will,  nor  less  elate 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  a  longer  date. 
What  want  these  outlaws  *  conquerors  should  have 
Bat  History's  purchased  page  to  call  them  great  ? 
A  wider  space,  an  ornamented  grave  ?         [brave. 
Their  hopes  were  not  less  warm,  their  souls  were  full  as 

XLIX. 
In  their  baronial  feuds  and  single  fields, 
What  deeds  of  prowess  unrecorded  died  I 
And  Love,  which  lent  a  blazon  to  their  shields, 
With  emblems  well  devised  by  amorous  pride, 
Through  all  the  mail  of  iron  hearts  would  glide ; 
But  stfll  their  flame  was  fierceness,  and  drew  on 
Keen  contest  and  destruction  near  allied, 
And  many  a  tower  for  some  fair  mischief  won, 
Saw  the  discoloured  Rhine  beneath  its  ruin  run. 


But  Thou,  exulting  and  abounding  river ! 
Making  thy  waves  a  blessing  as  they  flow 
Through  banks  whose  beauty  would  endure  for  ever 
Could  man  but  leave  thy  bright  creation  so, 

fjTUs  is  certainly  splendidly  written,  but  we  trust  it  is  not 
e.  From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede—- from 
Nuarod  to  Buonaparte,— the  hunters  of  men  hare  pursued 
their  sport  with  as  much  gaiety,  and  as  little  remorse,  as  the 
banter*  of  other  animals;  and  hare  lived  as  cheerily  In  their 
days  of  action,  and  as  comfortably  in  their  repose,  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  better  pursuits.  It  would  be  strange,  therefore,  if 
the  other  acttps)  but  more  innocent  spirit*,  whom  Lord 
Byron  has  here  placed  in  the  same  predicament,  and  who 
t  all  their  sources  of  enjoyment,  without  the  guiK  and 


Nor  its  fair  promise  from  the  surface  mow 
With  the  sharp  scythe  of  conflict, — then  to  see 
Thy  valley  of  sweet  waters,  were  to  know 
Earth  paved  like  Heaven ;  and  to  seem  such  to  me, 

Even  now  what  wants  thy  stream  ?  —  that  it  should 
Lethe  be. 

LI. 
A  thousand  battles  have  assail'd  thy  banks, 
But  these  and  half  their  fame  have  pass'd  away, 
And  Slaughter  heap'd  on  high  his  weltering  ranks; 
Their  very  graves  are  gone,  and  what  are  they  ? 
Thy  tide  wash'd  down  the  blood  of  yesterday, 
And  all  was  stainless,  and  on  thy  clear  stream 
Glass'd  with  its  dancing  light  the  sunny  ray ; 
But  o'er  the  blacken'd  memory's  blighting  dream 

Thy  waves  would  vainly  roll,  all  sweeping  as  they 
seem. 

LII. 
Thus  Harold  inly  said,  and  pass'd  along, 
Tet  not  insensibly  to  all  which  here 
Awoke  the  jocund  birds  to  early  song 
In  glens  which  might  have  made  even  exile  dear : 
Though  on  his  brow  were  graven  lines  austere, 
And  tranquil  sternness  which  had  ta'en  the  place 
Of  feelings  fierier  far  but  less  severe, 
Joy  was  not  always  absent  from  his  face,      [trace. 

But  o'er  it  in  such  scenes  would  steal  with  transient 

Lin. 

Nor  was  all  love  shut  from  him,  though  his  days 
Of  passion  had  consumed  themselves  to  dust 
It  Is  in  vain  that  we  would  coldly  gaze 
On  such  as  smile  upon  us ;  the  heart  roust 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,  though  disgust 
Hath  wean'd  it  from  all  worldlings  :  thus  he  felt, 
For  there  was  soft  remembrance,  and  sweet  trust 
In  one  fond  breast,  to  which  his  own  would  melt, 
And  in  its  tenderer  hour  on  that  his  bosom  dwelt. 

LIV. 
And  he  had  learn 'd  to  love,  —  I  know  not  why, 
For  this  in  such  as  him  seems  strange  of  mood, — 
The  helpless  looks  of  blooming  infancy, 
Even  In  its  earliest  nurture ;  what  subdued, 
To  change  like  this,  a  mind  so  far  imbued 
With  scorn  of  man,  it  little  boots  to  know ; 
But  thus  it  was ;  and  though  in  solitude 
Small  power  the  nipp'd' affections  have  to  grow, 
In  him  this  glow'd  when  all  beside  had  ceased  to  glow. 

LV. 
And  there  was  one  soft  breast,  as  hath  been  said, 
Which  unto  his  was  bound  by  stronger  ties 
Than  the  church  links  withal ;  and,  though  unwed, 
That  love  was  pure,  and,  far  above  disguise, 
Had  stood  the  test  of  mortal  enmities 
Still  undivided,  and  cemented  more 
By  peril,  dreaded  most  in  female  eyes ; 
But  this  was  firm,  and  from  a  foreign  shore 
Well  to  that  heart  might  his  these  absent  greetings 
pour! 

* 

the  hardness  which  they  cannot  fail  of  contracting,  should 
be  more  miserable  or  more  unfriended  than  those  splendid 
curses  of  their  kind ;  and  it  would  be  passing  strange,  and 
pitiful,  if  the  most  precious  gifts  of  Proridence  should  produce 
only  unhapplness,  and  mankind  regard  with  hostility  their 
greatest  benefactors.  —  Jirraar.] 

*  M  What  wants  that  knare  that  a  king  should  hare  ?"  was 
King  James's  question  on  meeting  Johnny  Armstrong  and  his 
followers  in  full  accoutrements.  —  See  the  Ballad. 
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1. 


The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels  * 
Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine, 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossom'd  trees, 
And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine, 
And  scatter*d  cities  crowning  these, 
Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine. 
Have  strewM  a  scene,  which  I  should  see 
With  doable  joy  wert  thou  with  me. 

2. 
And  peasant  girls,  with  deep  blue  eyes, 
And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers, 
Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise ; 
Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  gray, 
And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowers, 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 
Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers ; 
But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Rhino, — 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine ! 

3. 
I  send  the  lilies  given  to  me ; 
Though  long  before  thy  hand  they  touch, 
I  know  that  they  must  wither'd  be, 
But  yet  reject  them  not  as  such ; 
For  I  have  cherish 'd  them  as  dear, 
Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye, 
And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here. 
When  thou  behold 'st  them  drooping  nigh, 
And  know'st  them  gather'd  by  the  Rhine, 
And  offer'd  from  my  heart  to  thine ! 

4. 
The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 
The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground, 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 
Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round  : 
The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 
Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here ; 
Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 
To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear, 
Could  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 
Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine  ! 

LVL 
By  Coblents,  on  a  rise  of  gentle  ground, 
There  is  a  small  and  simple  pyramid, 
Crowning  the  summit  of  the  verdant  mound  , 
Beneath  its  base  are  heroes'  ashes  hid, 

1  The  castle  of  Drachenfels  standi  on  the  highest  summit 
"  the  Seven  Mountains,"  over  the  Rhine  banks ;  it  is  In 
ruins,  and  connected  with  some  singular  traditions  :  it  it  the 
first  in  view  on  the  road  from  Donn,  but  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  ;  on  this  bank,  nearly  facing  it,  are  the  remains 
of  another,  called  the  Jew's  Castle,  and  a  large  cross  com. 
memoratire  of  the  murder  of  a  chief  by  his  brother.  The 
number  of  castles  and  dries  along  the  course  of  the  Rhine  on 
itoth  sides  is  very  great,  and  their  situations  remarkably  beau- 
tiful. [These  verses  were  written  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
in  May.  The  original  pencilling  is  before  us.  It  is  needless 
to  observe  that  they  were  addressed  to  his  Sister.] 

*  The  monument  of  the  young  and  lamented  General 
Marceau  (killed  by  a  rifle-ball  at  Alterkirchen,  on  the  last  day 
of  the  fourth  year  of  the  French  republic)  still  remains  as  de- 
scribed. The  inscriptions  on  his  monument  are  rather  too 
long,  and  not  required :  his  name  was  enough ;  France  adored, 
and  her  enemies  admired ;  both  wept  over  him.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  the  generals  and  detachments  from  both 
armies.    In  the  same  grave  General  Hoche  is  interred,  a 

Slant  man  also  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  though  be 
anguished  himself  greatly  iu  battle,  he  had  not  the  good 
fcrtune  to  die  there :  bis  death  was  attended  by  suspicions  of 


Our  enemy's, — but  let  not  that  forbid 
Honour  to  Marceau  I  o'er  whose  early  tomb 
Tears,  big  tears,  guabU  from  the  rough  soldier's  lid. 
Lamenting  and  yet  envying  such  a  doom. 
Falling  for  France,  whose  rights  he  battled  to  resume 


or 


Lvn. 

Brief,  brave,  and  glorious  was  his  young 
His  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  Mends  and  foes; 
And  fitly  may  the  stranger  lingering  here 
Pray  for  his  gallant  spirit's  bright  repose ; 
For  he  was  Freedom's  champion,  one  of  those, 
The  few  in  number,  who  had  not  o'erstept 
The  charter  to  chastise  which  the  bestows 
On  such  as  wield  her  weapons ;  he  had  kept 
The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o'er  bim 
wept.  * 

LVIIL 
Here  Ehrenbreltstein*,  with  her  shatter'd  wall 
Black  with  the  miner's  blast,  upon  her  height 
Yet  shows  of  what  she  was,  when  shell  and  ball 
Rebounding  idly  on  her  strength  did  light : 
A  tower  of  victory !  from  whence  the  flight 
Of  baffled  foes  was  watch 'd  along  the  plain : 
But  Peace  destroy'd  what  War  could  never  blight. 
And  laid  those  proud  roofs  bare  to  Summer's  rain— 
On  which  the  iron  shower  for  years  had  pour'd  in  vain, 

LDL 
Adieu  to  thee,  fair  Rhine  !   How  long  delighted 
The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his  way ! 
Thine  is  a  scene  alike  where  souls  united 
Or  lonely  Contemplation  thus  might  stray ; 
And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to  prey 
On  self-condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here, 
Where  Nature,  nor  too  sombre  nor  too  gay, 
Wild  but  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  austere, 
Is  to  the  mellow  Earth  as  Autumn  to  the  year. 

LX. 
Adieu  to  thee  again !  a  vain  adieu ! 
There  can  be  no  farewell  to  scene  like  thine ; 
The  mind  is  colour'd  by  thy  every  hue ; 
And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 
Their  cherish'd  gase  upon  thee,  lovely  Rhine !  * 
'Tis  with  the  thankful  glance  of  parting  praise ; 
More  mighty  spots  may  rise — more  glaring  shine, 
But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  mate 
The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft,  —  the  glories  of  old  days, 

Eoison.  A  separate  mommunt  (not  over  his  body,  which  Is 
uried  by  Marceau's)  is  raued  for  him  near  Andernacb,  op. 
posite  to  which  one  of  his  most  memorable  exploits  was  per* 
formed,  in  throwing  a  bridge  to  an  island  on  the  Rhine.  The 
shape  and  style  are  different  from  that  of  Marceau**,  and  the 
inscription  more  simple  and  pleasing:  —  "The  Army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse  to  its  Commander-in-Chief  Hoche.*'  This 
is  all,  and  as  it  should  be.  Hoehe  was  esteemed  among  the 
first  of  1- ranee's  earlier  generals,  before  Buonaparte  mono* 
polised  her  triumphs.  He  was  the  destined  commander  of 
the  invading  army  of  Ireland. 

3  Ehrenbreltstein,  t.  e.  "  the  broad  stone  o(  honour.**  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  In  Europe,  was  dismantled  and 
blown  up  by  the  French  at  the  truce  of  Leoben.  It  had  ten. 
and  could  only  be,  reduced  by  famine  or  treachery.  It  yield »\1 
to  the  former,  jihted  by  surprise.  After  having  Veen  the  fir. 
tiflcatJons  of  Gibraltar  "and  Malta,  it  did  not  :t:ucn  strike  ht 
comparison ;  but  the  situation  is  commanding.  General 
Marceau  besieged  it  in  vain  for  some  time,  and  I  slept  m  a 
room  where  I  was  in  own  a  window  at  which  be  is  said  to 
have  been  standing  observing  the  progress  of  the  siege  by 
moonlight,  when  a  ball  struck  immediately  below  fc. 

*  £Oa  taking  Hcckbeixn,  the  Austrian*,  in  one  part  of  the 
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The  negligently  grand,  the  fruitful  bloom 
Of  coming  ripeness,  the  white  city's  sheen, 
The  raffing  stream,  the  precipice's  gloom, 
The  forest  s  growth,  and  Gothic  walls  between, 
The  wild  rocks  shaped  as  they  had  turrets  been 
In  mockery  of  man's  art ;  and  these  withal 
A  nee  of  races  happy  as  the  scene, 
Whose  fertile  bounties  here  extend  to  all, 
Still  springing  o'er  thy  banks,  though  Empires  near 
them  rail. 

LXIL 
But  these  recede.     Above  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  rast  walls 
Hare  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 
And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The  avalanche  ~  the  thunderbolt  of  snow  ! 
All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals, 
Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show    [below. 
How  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man 

LXHI. 
But  ere  these  matchless  heights  I  dare  to  scan, 
There  is  a  spot  should  not  be  pass'd  in  vain, — 
Mcrat !  the  proud,  the  patriot  field  !  where  man 
May  gaze  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  slain, 
Kor  blush  for  those  who  conquer'd  on  that  plain ; 
Here  Burgundy  bequeathed  his  tombless  host, 
A  bony  heap,  through  ages  to  remain, 
Themselves  their  monument ; — the  Stygian  coast 
Cnsepukhred  they  roam'd,  and  shriek'd  each  wan- 
dering ghost.1 

LXTV. 
While  Waterloo  with  Canne's  carnage  vies, 
Marat  and  Marathon  twin  names  shall  stand  ; 
They  were  true  Glory's  stainless  victories, 
Won  by  the  unambitious  heart  and  hand 
Of  a  proud,  brotherly,  and  civic  band, 
All  unbought  champions  in  no  princely  cause 
Of  vice-entail'd  Corruption ;  they  no  land 
Doom'd  to  bewail  the  blasphemy  of  laws 
Making  kings'  rights  divine,  by  some  Draconic  clause. 


it,  got  to  the  brow  of  the  bill,  whence  they  bad  their 
first  Hew  of  the  Rhine.    They  Instantly  halted  —not  a  gun 
was  fired— not  a  voice  heard :  but  they  itood  gating  on  the 
river  with  those  feelings  which  the  events  of  the  last  fifteen 
at  once  called  up.    Prince  Schwartxenberg  rode  up  to 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  stop ;  then  they  gave  three 
i,  rushed  after  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  into  the 
'•J 
1  The  chapel  Is  destroyed,  and  the  pyramid  of  bones  dimi- 
nished to  a  small  number  by  the  Burgundian  legion  in  the 
service  of  France  ;  who  anxiously  effaced  this  record  of  their 
ancestors*  leu  successful  invasions.    A  few  still  remain,  not* 
mthstanding  the  pains  taken  by  the  Burgundians  for  ages 
Ml  who  passed  that  way  removing  a  hone  to  their  own 
cooBtry),  and  the  leas  justifiable  larcenies  of  the  Swiss  pos- 
tilion*, who  carried  them  off  to  sell  for  knife-handles  ;  a  pur- 
pose for  which  the  whiteness  imbibed  by  the  bleaching  of 
years  isnd  rendered  thetn  in  great  request     Of  these  relics  I 
reatzacd  to  bring  away  as  much  as  may  have  made  a  quarter 
of  a  hero,  for  which  the  sole  excuse  is,  that  if  I  had  not,  the 
next  passer  by  might  have  perverted  them  to  worse  uses  than 
the  careful  preservation  which  1  intend  for  them. 

J  I      *  Avenoeum,  near  Morat,  was  the  Roman  capital  of  Hel- 
'  ■   vetia,  where  Avenches  now  stands. 

,  *  Julia  Ahjrinnla,  a  young  Avcotian  priestess,  died  soon 
I  after  a  Tarn  endeavour  to  save  her  father,  condemned  to  death 
a  traitor  by  Aulus  Cacina.  Her  epitaph  was  discovered 
jears  ago ;  —  it  is  thus :  —  *'  Julia  Alpinula  .*  Hie  jaceo. 


LXV. 
By  a  lone  wall  a  lonelier  column  rears 
A  gray  and  grief- worn  aspect  of  old  days ; 
*T  is  the  last  remnant  of  the  wreck  of  years, 
And  looks  as  with  the  wild-bewilder'd  gaze 
Of  one  to  stone  converted  by  amage, 
Yet  still  with  consciousness ;  and  there  it  stands 
Making  a  marvel  that  It  not  decays, 
When  the  coeval  pride  of  human  hands, 
Levell*d  Aventieum2,  hath  strew'd  her  subject  lands. 

LXVI. 
And  there — oh  t  sweet  and  sacred  be  the  name ! — 
Julia — the  daughter,  the  devoted— gave 
Her  youth  to  Heaven ',  her  heart,  beneath  a  claim 
Nearest  to  Heaven's,  broke  o'er  a  father's  grave. 
Justice  is  sworn  'gainst  tears,  and  hers  would  crave 
The  life  she  lived  in ;  but  the  judge  was  just, 
And  then  she  died  on  him  she  could  not  save. 
Their  tomb  was  simple,  and  without  a  bust, 
And  held  within  their  urn  one  mind,  one  heart,  one 
dust3 

LXVII. 

But  these  are  deeds  which  should  not  pass  away, 
And  names  that  must  not  wither,  though  the  earth 
Forgets  her  empires  with  a  just  decay,         [birth; 
The  enslavers  and  the  enslaved,  their  death  and 
The  high,  the  mountain-majesty  of  worth 
Should  be,  and  shall,  survivor  of  its  woe, 
And  from  its  immortality  look  forth 
In  the  sun's  face,  like  yonder  Alpine  snow, 4 
Imperishably  pure  beyond  all  things  below. 

LXVIU. 
Lake  Leman  wcos  me  with  its  crystal  face,  * 
The  mirror  where  the  stars  and  mountains  view 
The  stillness  of  their  aspect  in  each  trace 
Its  clear  depth  yields  of  their  far  height  and  hue : 
There  is  too  much  of  man  here,  to  look  through 
With  a  fit  mind  the  might  which  I  behold ; 
But  soon  in  me  shall  Loneliness  renew 
Thoughts  hid,  but  not  less  cherish 'd  than  of  old, 
Ere  mingling  with  the  herd  had  penn'd  me  in  their 
fold. 


Infelicis  patris  infelix  proles.  Desc  Aventiss  Sacerdos.  Exo. 
raro  patris  necem  non  potui  :  Male  morl  in  fatis  iile  crat 
Vixi  annos  xxiii.*— I  know  of  no  human  composition  so 
affecting  as  this,  nor  a  history  of  deeper  interest  These  are 
the  names  and  actions  which  ought  not  to  perish,  and  to 
which  we  turn  with  a  true  and  healthy  tenderness,  from  the 
wretched  and  glittering  detail  of  a  confused  mass  of  conquests 
and  battles,  with  which  the  mind  is  roused  for  a  time  to  a  false 
and  feverish  sympathy,  from  whence  k  recurs  at  length  with 
all  the  nausea  consequent  on  such  intoxication. 

*  This  is  written  In  the  eye  of  Mont  Blanc  (June  3d,  1816), 
which  even  at  this  distance  dazzles  mine.  —  (July  20th.)  I  this 
day  observed  for  some  time  the  distinct  reflection  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  Mont  Argentiere  in  the  calm  of  the  lake,  which  I 
was  crossing  in  my  boat ;  the  distance  of  these  mountains 
from  their  mirror  is  sixty  miles. 

»  In  the  exquisite  lines  which  the  poet,  at  this  time, 
addressed  to  his  sister,  there  is  the  following  touching 
stanza :  — 

•*  1  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  lake, 
By  the  old  hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more. 
Iceman's  is  fair ;  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore : 
Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make 
Ere  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eves  before ; 
Though,  like  all  things  which  I  nave  loved,  they  are 
Kesign'd  for  ever,  or  divided  far." 
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LXLX 
To  fly  from,  need  not  be  to  hate,  mankind : 
All  are  not  fit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil, 
Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind 
Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  it  overboil 
In  the  hot  throng,  where  we  become  the  spoil 
Of  our  infection,  till  too  late  and  long 
We  may  deplore  and  struggle  with  the  coil. 
In  wretched  interchange  of  wrong  for  wrong 

'Midst  a  contentious  world,  striving  where  none  are 
strong. 

LXX. 
There,  in  a  moment,  we  may  plunge  our  years 
In  fatal  penitence,  and  in  the  blight 
Of  our  own  soul,  turn  all  our  blood  to  tears. 
And  colour  things  to  come  with  hues  of  Night ; 
The  race  of  life  becomes  a  hopeless  flight 
To  those  that  walk  in  darkness :  on  the  sea 
The  boldest  steer  but  where  their  ports  invite; 
But  there  are  wanderers  o'er  Eternity  [be. 

Whose  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  anchor'd  ne'er  shall 

LXXI. 
Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone, 
And  love  Earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake  ? 
By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone, » 
Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake, 
Which  feeds  it  as  a  mother  who  doth  make 
A  fair  but  froward  infant  her  own  care. 
Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake ;  — 
Is  it  not  better  thus  our  lives  to  wear, 
Than  join  the  crushing  crowd,  doom'd  to  inflict  or  bear  ? 

LXXII. 
I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me ;  and  to  me 
High  mountains  are  a  feeling9,  but  the  hum 
Of  human  cities  torture :  I  can  see 
Nothing  to  loathe  in  nature,  save  to  be 
A  link  reluctant  in  a  fleshly  chain, 
Class'd  among  creatures,  when  the  soul  can  flee, 
And  with  the  sky,  the  peak,  the  heaving  plain 
Of  ocean,  or  the  stars,  mingle,  and  not  in  vain. 

LXXIII. 
And  thus  I  am  absorb 'd,  and  this  is  life : 
I  look  upon  the  peopled  desert  past, 
As  on  a  place  of  agony  and  strife. 
Where,  for  some  sin,  to  sorrow  I  was  cast, 
To  act  and  suffer,  but  remount  at  last 

1  The  colour  of  the  Rhone  at  Geneva  is  blue,  to  a  depth  of 
tint  which  1  have  never  teen  equalled  In  water,  salt  or  fresh, 
except  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Archipelago.  —  [See  Don 
Juan,  c.  xiv.  st.  87.  for  a  beautiful  comparison : — 
M  There  was  no  great  disparity  of  years, 

Though  much  in  temper ;  but  they  never  clash 'd  : 
They  moved  like  stars  united  in  their  spheres. 

Or  like  the  Rhone  by  Leman's  waters  wash'd, 
Where  mingled  and  yet  separate  appears 

The  river  from  the  lake,  all  bluely  dash'd 
Through  th£  serene  and  placid  glassy  deep, 
Which  fain  would  lull  its  river  child  to  sleep."] 

*  ["  Mr.  Hobbouse  and  myself  are  just  returned  from  a 
journey  of  lakes  and  mountains.  We  have  been  to  the  Grin- 
delwald,  and  the  Jungfrau,  and  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 
Wengern  Alp ;  and  seen  torrents  of  900  feet  in  mil,  and  gla- 
ciers of  all  dimensions ;  we  have  heard  shepherds'  pipes,  and 
avalanches,  and  looked  on  the  clouds  foaming  on  from  the 
valleys  below  us  like  the  spray  of  the  ocean  of  helL  Cha- 
mounl,  and  that  which  It  inherits,  we  saw  a  month  ago ; 
but,  though  Mont  Blanc  is  higher,  it  is  not  equal  in  wilducss 
to  the  Jungfrau,  the  Signers,  the  Shreckhorn,  and  the  Rose 
Glaciers."  — A  Letters,  Sept.  1816.] 


With  a  fresh  pinion ;  which  I  feel  to  spring, 
Though  young,  yet  waxing  vigorous,  as  the  blast 
Which  it  would  cope  with,  on  delighted  wing, 

Spurning  the  clay-cold  bonds  which  round  our  being 
cling. 

LXXIV. 
And  when,  at  length,  the  mind  shall  be  all  free 
From  what  it  hates  in  this  degraded  form, 
Reft  of  its  carnal  life,  save  what  shall  be 
Existent  happier  In  the  fly  and  worm, — 
I      When  elements  to  elements  conform, 
And  dust  is  as  it  should  be,  shall  I  not 
Feel  all  I  see,  less  dazzling,  but  more  warm  ? 
The  bodiless  thought?   the  Spirit  of  each  »joc  ? 

Of  which,  even  now,  I  share  at  times  the  untnortal  lot? 

LXXV. 

Are  not  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies,  a  part 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them  ? 
Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 
With  a  pure  passion  ?   should  I  not  contemn 
All  objects,  if  compared  with  these  ?   and  stem 
A  tide  of  suffering,  rather  than  forego 
Such  feelings  for  the  hard  and  worldly  phlegm 
Of  those  whose  eyes  are  only  turn'd  below, 
Gazing  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts  which  dare 
not  glow  ? 

LXXVI. 
Rut  this  is  not  my  theme  ;  and  I  return 
To  that  which  is  immediate,  and  require 
Those  who  find  contemplation  in  the  urn. 
To  look  on  One,  whose  dust  was  once  all  fire,, 
A  native  of  the  land  where  I  respire 
The  clear  air  for  a  while — a  passing  guest, 
Where  he  became  a  being, — whose  desire 
Was  to  be  glorious ;  't  was  a  foolish  quest. 
The  which  to  gain  and  keep,  he  sacrificed  all  rest- 

Lxxvn. 

Here  the  self-torturing  sophist,  wild  Rousseau,) 
The  apostle  of  affliction,  he  who  threw 
Enchantment  over  passion,  and  from  woe 
Wrung  overwhelming  eloquence,  first  drew 
The  breath  which  made  him  wretched ;  yet  he  knew 
How  to  make  madness  beautiful,  and  cast 
O'er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a  heavenly  hue4 
Of  words,  like  sunbeams,  dazzling  as  they  passed 
The  eyes,  which  o'er  them  shed  tears  feelingly  and 
fast. 

s  ["  I  have  traversed  all  Rousseau's  ground  with  the 
'  Heloise'  before  roc,  and  am  struck  to  a  degree  that  I  cacuv* 
express  with  the  force  and  accuracy  of  his  descriptions,  and 
the  beauty  of  their  reality.  Meillerie,  Clarens,  and  Vevay, 
and  the  Chateau  de  Chillon,  are  places  of  which  I  shall  say 
little  :  because  all  I  could  say  must  fall  short  of  the  Impres- 
sions they  stamp."— B.  Letters.'} 

«  f*  It  is  evident  that  the  impassioned  parts  of  Rousseau*! 
romance  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
noble  poet.  The  enthusiasm  expressed  by  Lord  Byron  is  no 
small  tribute  to  the  power  possessed  by  Jean  Jacques  over 
the  passions :  and,  to  say  truth,  we  needed  some  such  evidence ; 
for,  though  almost  ashamed  to  avow  the  truth,— still,  like  the 
barber  of  Midas,  we  must  speak  or  die, —we  have  never  been 
able  to  feel  the  interest  or  discover  the  merit  of  this  wr-famed 
performance.  That  there  is  much  eloquence  tn  the  letters 
we  readily  admit :  there  lay  Rousseau's  strength.  But  his 
lovers,  the  celebrated  St  l'reux  and  Julie,  have,  from  the 
earliest  moment  we  have  heard  the  tale  (which  we  well  re- 
member), down  to  the  present  hour,  totally  ailed  to  Botes  ert 
us.  There  might  be  some  constitutional  hardness  of  heart ; 
but  like  Lance's  pebble-hearted  cur.  Crab,  we  rrsnafined  dry* 
eyrd  while  all  wept  around  us.    And  still,  on  resuming  tbe 
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lxxviii. 

His  love  was  passion's  essence — as  a  tree 
On  fire  by  lightning ;  with  ethereal  flame 
Kindled  he  was,  and  blasted ;  for  to  be 
Thus,  and  cnarnour'd,  were  in  him  the  same. 
But  his  was  not  the  love  of  living  dame, 
Nor  of  the  dead  who  rise  upon  our  dreams, 
But  of  ideal  beauty,  which  became 
In  him  existence,  and  overflowing  teems 
Along  his  burning  page,  distemper'd  though  it  seems. 

LXXDC. 
This  breathed  itself  to  life  in  Julie,  this 
Invested  her  with  all  that's  wild  and  sweet; 
This  hallow 'd,  too,  the  memorable  kiss l 
Which  every  morn  his  fever'd  lip  would  greet, 
From  hen,  who  but  with  friendship  his  would  meet ; 
But  to  that  gentle  touch,  through  brain  and  breast 
FUah'd  the  thrilTd  spirit's  love-devouring  heat ; 
In  that  absorbing  sigh  perchance  more  blest 
Than  vulgar  minds  may  be  with  all  they  seek  possest.  * 

LXXX 

His  life  was  one  long  war  with  self-sought  foes, 
Or  friends  by  him  self-banish'd ;  for  his  mind 
Had  grown  Suspicion's  sanctuary,  and  chose 
For  Its  own  cruel  sacrifice  the  kind, 
'Gainst  whom  he  wed  with  fury  strange  and  blind. 
Bat  he  was  phrensied, — wherefore,  who  may  know  ? 
Since  cause  might  be  which  skill  could  never  find ; 
But  he  was  phrensied  by  disease  or  woe 
To  that  worst  pitch  of  all,  which  wears  a  reasoning 
show. 

LXXXI. 

For  then  he  was  inspired,  and  from  him  came, 
As  from  the  Fythlan's  mystic  cave  of  yore, 
Those  oracles  which  set  the  world  in  flame, 
Nor  ceased  to  burn  till  kingdoms  were  no  more : 
Did  he  not  this  for  France  ?  which  lay  before 
Bow*d  to  the  inborn  tyranny  of  years  ? 
Broken  and  trembling  to  the  yoke  she  bore, 
TIU  by  the  voice  of  him  and  his  compeers 
Boosed  up  to  too  much  wrath,  which  follows  o'er- 
grown  fears  ? 

LXXXIL 
They  made  themselves  a  fearful  monument I 
The  wreck  of  old  opinions — things  which  grew, 
Breathed  from  the  birth  of  time:  the  veil  they  rent, 
And  what  behind  it  lay,  all  earth  shall  view. 
But  good  with  ill  they  also  overthrew, 
Leaving  but  ruins,  wherewith  to  rebuild 
Fpon  the  tame  foundation,  and  renew 
Dungeons  and  thrones,  which  the  same  hour  re-fiU'd, 
As  heretofore,  because  ambition  was  self-wffl'd. 


i 
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now,  we  can  see  little  In  the  lores  of  these  two 
to  interest  our  feelings  for  either  of  them, 
opinion  in  language  (see  Burke's  Reflections) 
better  thin  our  own,  we  arc  unfortunate  enough  to  re- 
#*ru  lata  6v.£tmed  history  of  philosophical  gallantry  at  an 
*  mifoilitanid,  mdirileate,  soar,  gloomy,  ferocious  medley  of 
pedotry  mad  lewdness ;  of  metaphysical  •peculation*,  blended 
«itfe  taw  coarsest  sensuality.'*'— Sib  Waltkb  Scott.] 

•  This  refers  to  the  account  In  his  u  Confessions  "  of  his 
r^aftoa  far  the  Comtesse  d'Houdetot  (the  mistress  of  St. 
Lamtertt,  and  his  long  walk  every  morning,  for  the  sake  of 
th»  vngfe  kite  whfch  was  the  common  salutation  of  French 
«^uantanca>  Kooueaa's  description  of  his  feelings  on  this 
cxatkao  eaay  he  considered  as  the  most  passionate,  yet  not 
impure,  description  and  expression  of  lore  that  ever  kindled 
'  tj  which,  after  all,  must  be  Mt,  from  their  rery 


LXXXIIL 
But  this  will  not  endure,  nor  be  endured  1 
Mankind  have  felt  their  strength,  and  made  it  felt 
They  might  have  used  it  better,  but,  allured 
By  their  new  vigour,  sternly  have  they  dealt 
On  one  another ;  pity  ceased  to  melt 
With  her  once  natural  charities.     But  they, 
Who  in  oppression's  darkness  caved  had  dwelt, 
They  were  not  eagles,  nourish 'd  with  the  day ; 
What  marvel  then,  at  times,  if  they  mistook  their 
prey? 

Lxxxrv. 

What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a  scar  ? 
The  heart's  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wear 
That  which  disfigures  it ;  and  they  who  war 
With  their  own  hopes,  and  have  been  vanquish'd, 

bear 
Silence,  but  not  submission :  in  his  lair 
Fix'd  Passion  holds  his  breath,  until  the  hour 
Which  shall  atone  for  years ;  none  need  despair : 
It  came,  it  cometh,  and  will  come, — the  power 
To  punish  or  forgive— In  one  wc  shall  be  slower. 

LXXXV. 
Clear,  placid  Leman  I  thy  contrasted  lake, 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
TQp  waft  me  from  distraction ;  once  I  loved 
Torn  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  Sister's  voice  reproved, 
That  I  with  stern  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so 
moved. 

LXXXVL 
It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen, 
Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near, 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore, 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more; 

LXXXVIL 
He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  en  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill  j 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill, 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil, 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  Nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  cues.  » 

force,  to  be  inadequate  to  the  delineation :  a  painting  can  give 
no  sufficient  Idea  of  the  ocean. 

*  rw  Lord  Byron's  character  of  Rousseau  Is  drawn  with 
great  force,  great  power  of  discrimination,  and  great  elo- 
quence. I  know  not  that  he  says  any  thing  which  has  not 
been  said  before ;  —  but  what  be  says  Issues,  apparently,  from 
the  recesses  of  his  own  mind.  It  is  a  little  laboured,  which, 
possibly,  may  be  caused  by  the  form  of  the  stansa  into  which 
ft  was  necessary  to  throw  It ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  poet  felt  a  sympathy  for  the  enthusiastic  tenderness  of 
Rouueau'i  genius,  which  he  could  not  hare  recognised  with 
such  extreme  ferrour,  except  from  a  consciousness  of  baring 
at  least  occasionally  experienced  similar  emotions.'*—*  8m 
B.  BavnoBs.1 

3  [During  Lord  Byron 's  stay  in  Switzerland,  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  the  Campagne-Dlodatl,  in  the  rttuge  of 
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LXXXVIIL 
Te  stars !   which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven ! 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires, — *t  is  to  be  forgiven, 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state, 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you ;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar, 
That  fortune,  feme,  power,  life,  have  named  them- 
selves a  star. 

LXXXEL 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still — though  not  In  sleep, 
But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most ; 
And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep :  — 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still :  From  the  high  host 
Of  stars,  to  the  lull'd  lake  and  mountain-coast, 
All  is  concenter'd  in  a  life  Intense, 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost, 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 

XC. 
Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 
In  solitude,  where  we  are  least  alone ; 
A  truth,  which  through  our  being  then  doth  melt, 
And  purines  from  self:  it  is  a  tone, 
The  soul  and  source  of  music,  which  makes  known 
Eternal  harmony,  and  sheds  a  charm, 
Like  to  the  fabled  Cytherea's  zone. 
Binding  all  things  with  beauty ;  — 't  would  disarm 
The  spectre  Death,  had  he  substantial  power  to  harm. 

XCL 

Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth-o'ergazing  mountains  >,  and  thus  take 
A  fit  and  unwall'd  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  Spirit,  in  whose  honour  shrines  are  weak, 
Uprear'd  of  human  hands.     Come,  and  compare 
Columns  and  idol-dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek, 
With  Nature's  realms  of  worship,  earth  and  air, 
Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe  thy  pray'r ! 

xcn. 

The  sky  is  changed! — and  such  a  change!   Oh 

nuht, 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman !  Far  along, 

Collguy.  It  stands  at  the  top  of  a  rapidly  descending  vine, 
yard ;  the  "windows  commanding,  one  way,  a  noble  view  of 
the  lake  and  of  Geneva ;  the  other,  up  the  lake.  Every  even- 
ing, the  poet  embarked  on  the  lake ;  and  to  the  feelings 
created  by  these  excursions  we  owe  these  delightful  stanzas. 
Of  his  mode  of  passing  a  day,  the  following,  from  bis  Journal, 
is  a  pleasant  specimen :  -» 

M  September  18.  Called.  Got  up  at  five.  Stopped  at 
Vevay  two  hours.  View  from  the  churchyard  superb ; 
within  it  Ludlow  (the  regicide's)  monument  —  black  marble 
—  long  inscription  ;  Latin,  but  simple.  Near  him  Bronghton 
(who  read  King  Charles's  sentence  to  Charles  Stuart)  is  buried, 
with  a  queer  and  rather  canting  inscription.  Ludlow's  house 
shown.  Walked  down  to  the  lake  side ;  servants,  carriages, 
saddle-horses,— all  set  off,  and  left  us  platuii  Id,  by  some 
mistake.  Hobhouse  ran  on  before,  and  overtook  them.  Ar- 
rived at  Clarens.  Went  to  Chillon  through  scenery  worthy  , 
of  1  know  not  whom  ;  went  over  the  castle  again.  Met  an  < 
English  party  in  a  carriage,  a  lady  in  it  fast  asleep  — fast  ' 
asleep  in  the  most  antUnarcotlc  spot  In  the  world,— excellent ! 
After  a  slight  and  short  dinner,  visited  the  Chateau  de  Clarens. 
Saw  all  worth  seeing,  and  then  descended  to  the  *  Bosquet  de 
Julie/  Ac.  &c. :  our  guide  full  of  Rousseau,  whom  he  is  eter- 
nally confounding  with  St.  Preux,  and  mixing  the  man  and 
(fee  book.    Went  again  as  far  as  Chillon.  to  revisit  the  little 


From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder !  Not  from  one  lone  cloud. 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue,        ' 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  alousJ  l 

XCHX 

And  this  is  in  the  night :  — Most  glorious  night ! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight,— 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  1  * 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth ! 
And  now  again  *t  is  black, — and  now,  the  glee         j 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth,     j 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth.5 

XCIV. 
Now,  where  the  swift  Bhone  cleaves  his  way  between 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene, 
That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken-hearted ; 
Though  in  their  souls, which  thus  each  other  thwarted. 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage   [parted : — 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  then  de- 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  years  all  winters,— war  within  themselves  to  vi^. 

xcv. 

Now,  where  the  quick  Bhone  thus  hath  cleft  his  way. 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  hath  ta'en  his  stand  i 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play. 
And  fling  their  thunder-bolts  from  hand  to  hand. 
Flashing  and  cast  around :  of  all  the  band, 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  hath  fork'd 
His  lightnings, — as  if  he  did  understand* 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  workVl, 
There  the  hot  shaft  should  blast  whatever  therein 
lurk'd. 

XCVI. 
Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  lightnings  :  je : 
With  night,  and  clouds,  and  thunder,  and  a  *i>ul 
To  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  well  may  be 
Things  that  have  made  me  watchful ;  the  far  r.il 
Of  your  departing  voices,  is  the  knoll 
Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless,— if.  I  rest  < 
But  where  of  ye,  O  tempests  1  is  the  goal  ? 
Are  ye  like  those  within  the  human  breast  ? 
Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high  ne«:  ? 

torrent  from  the  hill  behind  it.  The  corporal  who  showrf. 
the  wonders  of  Chillon  was  as  drank  as  Biucher,  and  kio  my 
mind)  as  great  a  man :  he  was  deaf  also ;  and,  thinking  «T*r> 
one  else  so,  roared  oat  the  legends  of  the  castle  so  fearfullr, 
that  Hobhouse  got  out  of  humour.  However,  we  taw  thing*, 
from  the  gallows  to  the  dungeons.  Sunset  reflected  In  the 
lake.  Nine  o'clock  —  going  to  bed.  Have  to  gvt  up  at  f»tt 
to-morrow/*]! 

i  See  Appendix,  Note  {T3- 

*  The  thunder-storm  to  which  these  lines  refer  ocr-irred 
on  the  13th  of  June,  1816,  at  midnight.  I  have  sera,  iacof 
the  Acroceraunian  mountains  of  Caimarl,  several  more  t 
rible,  but  none  more  beautiful. 


1  £M  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the 
The  *  fierce  and  far  delight'  of  a  thunder-storm  U  here  de- 
scribed in  verse  almost  as  vivid  as  Its  lightnings.  The  tim 
thunder  'leaping  among  the  rattling  crags '—  the  voice  d 
mountains,  as  if  shouting  to  each  other — the  plashing  of  the 
big  rain — the  gleaming  of  the  wide  lake,  lighted  like  •  phos- 
phoric tea — present  a  picture  of  sublime  terror,  yet  of  enjoy*  | 
ment,  often  attempted,  but  never  so  well,  certainly  never  \ 
better,  brought  out  in  poetry.*' — Sia  Waltkb  8c<ttt.J 

4  [The  Journal  of  bis  Swiss  tour,  which  Lord  Byron  kept 
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xcvn. 

Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now 
That  which  la  most  within  me, — could  I  wreak 
My  thought!  upon  expression,  and  thus  throw 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  or  weak, 
All  that  I  would  have  sought,  and  all  I  seek, 
Bear,  know,  feel,  and  yet  breathe— into  one  word, 
And  that  one  word  were  Lightning,  I  would  speak ; 
But  as  It  is,  I  live  and  die  unheard, 
With  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as  a  sword. 

XCVIIL 
The  morn  is  up  again,  the  dewy  morn, 
With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom, 
Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful  scorn, 
And  living  as  If  earth  contain'd  no  tomb, — 
And  glowing  into  day  t  we  may  resume 
The  march  of  our  existence :  and  thus  I, 
Still  on  thy  shores*  (air  Leman  J  may  find  room 
And  food  for  meditation,  nor  pass  by 
Moch,  that  may  give  us  pause,  if  ponder'd  fittingly. 

XCIX. 
Churns  !  sweet  Claren*  i,  birthplace  of  deep  Love ! 
Thine  air  is  the  young  breath  of  passionate  thought; 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  Love ;  the  snows  above 
The  wry  Glaciers  have  his  colours  caught, 
And  sun-set  into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly :  the  rocks, 
The  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  Love,  who  sought 
In  them  a  refuge  from  the  worldly  shocks, 
Which  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope  that  woos, 
then  mocks. 

C. 

CUrexu !  by  heavenly  feet  thy  paths  are  trod,— 
Undying  Love's,  who  here  ascends  a  throne 
To  which  the  steps  are  mountains ;  where  the  god 
b  a  pervading  life  and  light,— so  shown 
Not  on  those  summits  solely,  nor  alone 
In  the  still  eave  and  forest ;  o'er  the  flower 
His  eye  is  sparkling,  and  his  breath  hath  blown, 
Hb  soft  and  summer  breath,  whose  tender  power 
festes  the  strength  of  storms  in  their  most  desolate 
hour.* 

CI. 
AQ  things  are  here  of  Aim ;  from  the  black  pines, 
Which  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the  loud  roar 
<  if  torrents,  where  he  Usteneth,  to  the  vines 
Which  slope  his  green  path  downward  to  the  shore, 
Where  the  bow'd  waters  meet  him,  and  adore, 


*■-  VJto  *htf«r,  doles  with  the  following  mournful  passage :  — 
*lttb  weather,  for  this  tour,  of  thirteen  days,  1  have  been 
*en  fortunate— fortunate  in  a  companion"  (Mr.  Hobhouse) 
—  *  fortunate  hi  our  prospects,  and  exempt  from  even  the 
i**!*  rctty  accident*  and  delays  which  often  render  journeys 

z.  a  (*•  wild  country  disappointing.  I  was  disposed  to  be 
•  '-**xL  I  am  a  lover  of  nature,  and  an  admirer  of  beauty. 
v  «.-»*»  bear  fatigue,  and  welcome  privation,  and  have  seen  some 

'  tiv  ftobiest  views  in  the  world.  But  in  all  this,— the  re- 
"OTtMevof  blttemea*.  sad  more  especially  of  recent  and  more 
s«  heolarUin.  which  must  accompany  me  through  life,  has 

r>-r»J  upon  me  here ;  and  neither  the  music  of  the  shepherd, 

•  *"rr«shJng  of  the  avalanche,  nor  the  torrent,  the  mountain, 
•  cUder.  the  forest,  nor  the  cloud,  have  for  one  moment 

?tufre«d  (he  weight  upon  ay  heart,  nor  enabled  me  to  lose 
- 1  own  wretched  uVanttty,  hi  the  majesty,  and  the  power,  and 
r%*  glory,  around,  abort,  and  beneath  roe.  "3 

sen.  Co  csv.  are  exquisite.    They  have  every 
a.  poetical  picture  of  local  and  particular 


Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs ;  and  the  wood, 
The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  all  hoar, 
But  light  leaves,  young  as  joy,  stands  where  it  stood, 
Offering  to  him,  and  his,  a  populous  solitude, 

CII. 
A  populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds, 
And  fairy-formed  and  many-colour'd  things, 
Who  worship  him  with  notes  more  sweet  than 

words, 
And  innocently  open  their  glad  wings, 
Fearless  and  full  of  life :  the  gush  of  springs, 
And  fall  of  lofty  fountains,  and  the  bend 
Of  stirring  branches,  and  the  bud  which  brings 
The  swiftest  thought  of  beauty,  here  extend, 
Mingling,  and  made  by  Love,  unto  one  mighty  end. 

cm. 

He  who  hath  loved  not,  here  would  learn  that  lore, 
And  make  his  heart  a  spirit ;  he  who  knows 
That  tender  mystery,  will  love  the  more  ; 
For  this  is  Love's  recess,  where  vain  men's  woes, 
And  the  world's  waste,  have  driven  him  far  from 

those, 
For  'tis  his  nature  to  advance  or  die ; 
He  stands  not  still,  but  or  decays,  or  grows 
Into  a  boundless  blessing,  which  may  vie 
With  the  immortal  lights,  in  its  eternity  t 

CIV. 

*T  was  not  for  fiction  chose  Rousseau  this  spot, 
Peopling  it  with  affections ;  but  he  found 
It  was  the  scene  which  passion  must  allot 
To  the  mind's  purified  beings ;  'twas  the  ground 
Where  early  Love  his  Psyche's  zone  unbound, 
And  hallow'd  it  with  loveliness  :  'tis  lone, 
And  wonderful,  and  deep,  and  hath  a  sound, 
And  sense,  and  sight  of  sweetness ;  here  the  Rhone 
Hath  spread  himself  a  couch,  the  Alps  have  rear'd  a 
throne. 

CV. 

Lausanne  !  and  Femey  !  ye  have  been  the  abodes 
Of  names  which  unto  you  bequeathed  a  name  ; 3 
Mortals,  who  sought  and  found,  by  dangerous  roads, 
A  path  to  perpetuity  of  fame : 
They  were  gigantic  minds,  and  their  steep  aim 
Was,  Titan-like,  on  daring  doubts  to  pile 
Thoughts  which  should  call  down  thunder,  and 

the  flame 
Of  Heaven,  again  assail'd,  if  Heaven  the  while 
On  man  and  man's  research  could  deign  do  more 

than  smile. 

scenery  perfect.  They  exhibit  a  miraculous  brilliancy  and 
force  of  fancy  ;  but  the  very  fidelity  causes  a  little  constraint 
and  labour  of  language.  The  poet  seems  to  have  been  so  en- 
grossed by  the  attention  to  give  vigour  and  fire  to  the  im- 
agery, that  he  both  neglected  and  disdained  to  render  himself 
more  harmonious  by  diffuser  words,  which,  while  they  might 
have  Improved  the  effect  upon  the  ear,  might  have  weakened 
the  impression  upon  the  mind.  This  mastery  over  new 
matter — this  supply  of  powers  equal  not  only  to  an  untouched 
subject,  but  that  subject  one  of  peculiar  and  unequalled  gran- 
deur and  beauty— was  sufficient  to  occupy  the  strongest 
poetical  faculties,  young  as  the  author  was,  Without  adding  to 
it  all  the  practical  skill  of  the  artist.  The  stanzas,  too,  on  Vol- 
taire and  Gibbon  are  discriminative,  sagacious,  and  just. 
They  are  among  the  proofs  of  that  very  great  variety  of  talent 
which  this  Canto  of  Lord  Byron  exhibits.  —  Sie  E.  Brtdoes.] 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  [O]. 

s  Voltaire  and  Gibbon. 
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canto  m. 


CVI. 

The  one  was  fire  and  fickleness,  a  child 
Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  mind 
A  wit  as  various, — gay,  grave,  sage,  or  wild,— 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher,  combined ; 
He  multiplied  himself  among  mankind, 
The  Proteus  of  their  talents :   But  his  own 
Breathed  most  in  ridicule, — which,  as  the  wind, 
Blew  where  it  listed,  laying  all  things  prone, — 
Now  to  o'erthrow  a  fool,  and  now  to  shake  a  throne. 

CVIL 
The  other,  deep  and  slow,  exhausting  thought, 
And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year, 
In  meditation  dwelt,  with  learning  wrought, 
And  shaped  his  weapon  with  an  edge  severe, 
Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer ; 
The  lord  of  irony, — that  master-spell, 
Which  stung  his  foes  to  wrath,  which  grew  from  fear, 
And  doom'd  him  to  the  zealot's  ready  Hell, 
Which  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloquently  well. 

cvm. 

Yet,  peace  be  with  their  ashes, — for  by  them. 
If  merited,  the  penalty  is  paid ; 
It  is  not  ours  to  judge, — far  less  condemn  ; 
The  hour  must  come  when  such  things  shall  be  made 
Known  unto  all, — or  hope  and  dread  allay  'd 
By  slumber,  on  one  pillow, — in  the  dust, 
Which,  thus  much  we  are  sure,  must  lie  decay  'd ; 
And  when  it  shall  revive,  as  is  our  trust, 
T  will  be  to  be  forgiven,  or  suffer  what  is  just 

CIX. 
But  let  me  quit  man's  works,  again  to  read 
His  Maker's,  spread  around  me,  and  suspend 
This  page,  which  from  my  reveries  I  feed, 
Until  it  seems  prolonging  without  end. 
The  clouds  above  me  to  the  white  Alps  tend, 
And  I  must  pierce  them,  and  survey  whate'er 
May  be  permitted,  as  my  steps  I  bend 
To  their  most  great  and  growing  region,  where 
The  earth  to  her  embrace  compels  the  powers  of  ai 

CX. 

Italia  I  too,  Italia !  looking  on  thee, 
Full  flashes  on  the  soul  the  light  of  ages, 
Since  the  fierce  Carthaginian  almost  won  thee,  I 
To  the  last  halo  of  the  chiefs  and  sages 

1  "If  it  be  thus. 

For  Banquo's  luue  have  \  filed  my  mind.*'— Macbeth. 

*  It  la  laid  by  Rocbefoocault,  that  u  there  Is  always  some- 
thing in  the  misfortunes  of  men's  best  friends  not  displeasing 
to  them." 

*  r*  It  Is  not  the  temper  and  talents  of  the  poet,  but  the  use 
to  which  be  puts  them,  on  which  his  happiness  or  misery  is 
grounded.  A  powerful  and  unbridled  imagination  is  the 
author  and  architect  of  its  own  disappointments.  Its  fascina- 
tions, its  exaggerated  pictures  of  good  and  evil,  and  the 
mental  distress  to  which  they  give  rise,  are  the  natural  and 
necessary  evils  attending  on  that  quick  susceptibility  of  feeling 
and  fancy  incident  to  the  poetical  temperament.  But  the 
Giver  of  all  talents,  while  he  has  qualified  them  each  with  its 
separate  and  peculiar  alloy,  has  endowed  the  owner  with  the 
power  of  purifying  and  refining  them.  But,  as  if  to  moderate 
the  arrogance  of  genius,  it  is  Justly  and  wisely  made  requisite, 
that  he  must  regulate  and  tame  the  fire  of  his  fancy,  and  de. 
scend  from  the  heights  to  which  she  exalts  him,  in  order  to 
obtain  ease  of  mind  and  tranquillity.  The  materials  of  hap. 
plness,  that  is,  of  such  degree  of  happiness  as  is  consistent  with 
our  present  state,  lie  around  us  in  profusion.  But  the  man  of 
talents  must  stoop  to  gather  them,  otherwise  they  would  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  society,  for  whose  benefit, 
as  well  as  for  his,  Providence  has  created  them.    There  is  no 


Who  glorify  thy  consecrated  pages ; 
Thou  wert  the  throne  and  grave  of  empires;  snU 
The  fount  at  which  the  panting  mind  assuages 
Her  thirst  of  knowledge,  quaffing  there  her  fill. 
Flows  from  the  eternal  source  of  Rome's  imperial  hfll 

CXL 

Thus  far  have  I  proceeded  in  a  theme 
Renew  'd  with  no  kind  auspices :  — to  feel 
We  are  not  what  we  have  been,  and  to  deem 
We  are  not  what  we  should  be, — and  to  steel 
The  heart  against  itself ;  and  to  conceal. 
With  a  proud  caution,  love,  or  hate,  or  aught,— 
Passion  or  feeling,  purpose,  grief,  or  zeal,— 
Which  is  the  tyrant  spirit  of  our  thought, 
Is  a  stern  task  of  soul :  — No  matter, — it  is  taught 

CXIL 

And  for  these  words,  thus  woven  Into  song, 
It  may  be  that  they  are  a  harmless  wile, — 
The  colouring  of  the  scenes  which  fleet  along. 
Which  I  would  seize,  In  passing,  to  beguile 
My  breast,  or  that  of  others,  for  a  while. 
Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youth, — but  I  am  not 
So  young  as  to  regard  men's  frown  or  smile, 
As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot ; 
I  stood  and  stand  alone, — remember 'd  or  forget. 

cxra. 

I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me ; 
I  have  not  flatter'd  its  rank  breath,  nor  bow'd 
To  its  idolatries  a  patient  knee, — 
Nor  coin'd  my  cheek  to  smiles,— nor  cried  aloud 
In  worship  of  an  echo ;  in  the  crowd 
They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such ;  I  stood 
Among  them,  but  not  of  them ;  in  a  shroud  [could. 
Of  thoughts  which  were  not  their  thoughts,  and  stiU 
Had  I  not  filed »  my  mind,  which  thus  itself  subdued. 

cxrv. 

I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me,— 
But  let  us  part  fair  foes ;  I  do  believe, 
Though  I  have  found  them  not,  that  there  may  be 
Words  which  are  things, — hopes  which  will  not 

deceive, 
And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  failing ;  I  would  also  deem 
O'er  others*  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve  ;* 
That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem,— 
That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dream. ' 

royal  and  no  poetical  path  to  contentment  and  taart  **-#***: 
that  by  which  they  are  attained  is  open  to  all  classes  of  man- 
kind, and  lies  within  the  most  limited  range  of  intellect.  To 
narrow  our  wishes  and  desires  within  the  scope  of  our  powen 
of  attainment ;  to  consider  our  misfortunes,  however  peculiar 
in  their  character,  as  our  inevitable  share  in  the  patrimony  of 
Adam ;  to  bridle  those  Irritable  feelings,  which  tingoverned 
are  sure  to  become  governors  ;  to  shun  that  intensity  of  gall* 
ing  and  self-wounding  reflection  which  our  poet  has  sv 
forcibly  described  in  his  own  burning  language :  — 

— '  I  hare  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became. 
In  its  own  eddy,  boding  and  oV 


A  whirling  guff  of  phantasy  and  flame ' 

—to  stoop,  to  short,  to  the  realities  of  life ;  repent  If 
offended,  and  pardon  if  we  have  been  trespassed  s 
look  on  the  world  less  as  our  foe  than  as  a  doubtful 
cious  friend,  whose  applause  we  ought  as  far  aa 
deserve,  but  neither  to  court  nor  contemn  —  auch 
most  obvious  and  certain  means  of  keeping  or 
mental  tranquillity. 

■     -■■     ■*  Semtta  certe 
Tranquillse  per  rhtutem  patet  unica  vitav"*— . 

Sib  Walt* 


;  to 


to 
the 


Ai/rta  Scs*rr4 
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CXV. 

My  daughter !  with  thy  name  this  song  begun ; 
My  daughter !  with  thy  name  thus  much  shall  end ; 
I  see  thee  not, — I  hear  thee  not, — but  none 
Can  be  so  wrapt  fn  thee ;  thou  art  the  friend 
To  whom  the  sliadows  of  far  years  extend : 
Albeit  my  brow  thou  never  ihouldat  behold, 
My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visions  blend, 
And  reach  Into  thy  heart, — when  mine  is  cold, — 
A  token  and  a  tone,  even  from  thy  father's  mould. 

CXYL 

To  aid  thy  mind'*  development. — to  watch 
Thy  dawn  of  little  joys,  —  to  sit  and  see 
Almost  thy  very  growth,  —  to  view  thee  catch 
Knowledge  of  objects,  —  wonders  yet  to  thee ! 
To  hold  thee  lightly  on  a  gentle  knee, 
And  print  on  thy  soft  cheek  a  parent's  kis3, — 
This,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserved  for  me ; 
Tet  this  was  in  my  nature :  —  as  it  is, 
I  know  not  what  Is  there,  yet  something  like  to  thi*. 

CXVII. 
Tet,  though  dull  Hate  as  duty  should  be  taught, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me ;  though  my  name 
Should  be  shut  from  thee,  as  a  spell  still  fraught 
With  desolation, — and  a  broken  claim :       [same, 
Though  the  grave  closed  between  us, — 'twere  the 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me ;  though  to  drain 
3sy  blood  from  out  thy  being  were  an  aim, 
And  an  attainment,— all  would  be  in  vain*  — 

sliU  thou  would'st  love  me,  still  that  more  than  life 
retain. 

CXVIII. 
The  child  of  love,— though  born  in  bitterness, 
And  nurtured  in  convulsion.     Of  thy  sire 
These  were  the  elements, — and  thine  no  less. 
As  yet  such  are  around  thee,  — but  thy  fire 
Shall  be  more  temper'd,  and  thy  hope  far  higher. 
Sweet  be  thy  cradled  slumbers  t  O'er  the  sea 
And  from  the  mountains  where  I  now  respire, 
Fain  would  I  waft  such  blessing  upon  thee,  [me  I x 

As,  with  a  sigh,  I  deem  thou  might'st  have  been  to 


C%tibe  SJaronr*  Dilgrimagr. 


CANTO   TflE   FOURTH. 


Varto  ho  Toscwia,  Lombard!*,  Romagna, 
Quel  Monte  che  divide,  e  quel  che  terra 
Italia,  e  un  mire  •  l'  altro,  che  la  bagna. 

Ariotto,  Satire  ill. 


TO  JOHX  flOBHOUSE,  ESQ.  A.M.  F.R.S.  &c. 

Venice,  January  2. 1818. 
Mr  oiAi  Hosrousz, 

Arm  am  Interval  of  eight  years  between  the  com- 
pustioa  of  the  first  and  last  cantos  of  Childe  Harold, 
the  cvciclinfon  of  the  poem  is  about  to  be  submitted 
to  the  public     In  parting  with  so  old  a  friend,  it  Is 

*  t*  Bfttw,  Jul  v  4. 1819.    Diodati."  -  MS  J 


not  extraordinary  that  I  should  recur  to  one  still  older 
and  better, — to  one  who  has  beheld  the  birth  and 
death  of  the  other,  and  to  whom  I  am  far  more  in- 
debted for  the  social  advantages  of  an  enlightened 
friendship,  than — though  not  ungrateful — I  can,  or 
could  be,  to  Childe  Harold,  for  any  public  favour 
reflected  through  the  poem  on  the  poet,  —  to  one, 
whom  I  have  known  long  and  accompanied  far, 
whom  I  have  found  wakeful  over  my  sickness  and 
kind  in  my  sorrow,  glad  in  my  prosperity  and  firm 
in  my  adversity,  true  in  counsel  and  trusty  in  peril, 
— to  a  friend  often  tried  and  never  found  wanting ; 
— to  yourself. 

In  so  doing,  I  recur  from  fiction  to  truth ;  and  in 
dedicating  to  you,  in  its  complete  or  at  least  concluded 
state,  a  poetical  work  which  is  the  longest,  the  most 
thoughtful  and  comprehensive  of  my  compositions,  I 
wish  to  do  honour  to  myself  by  the  record  of  many 
years'  intimacy  with  a  man  of  learning,  of  talent,  of 
steadiness,  and  of  honour.  It  is  not  for  minds  like 
ours  to  give  or  to  receive  flattery ;  yet  the  praises  of 
sincerity  have  ever  been  permitted  to  the  voice  of 
friendship ;  and  it  is  not  for  you,  nor  even  for  others, 
but  to  relieve  a  heart  which  has  not  elsewhere,  or 
lately,  been  so  much  accustomed  to  the  encounter 
of  good- will  as  to  withstand  the  shock  firmly,  that  I 
thus  attempt  to  commemorate  your  good  qualities, 
or  rather  the  advantages  which  I  have  derived  from 
their  exertion.  Even  the  recurrence  of  the  date  of 
this  letter,  the  anniversary  of  the  most  unfortunate 
day  of  my  past  existence,*  but  which  cannot  poison 
my  future  while  I  retain  the  resource  of  your  friend- 
ship, and  of  my  own  faculties,  will  henceforth  have  a 
more  agreeable  recollection  for  both,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  remind  us  of  this  my  attempt  to  thank  you  for 
an  indefatigable  regard,  such  as  few  men  have  ex- 
perienced, and  no  one  could  experience  without 
thinking  better  of  his  species  and  of  himself. 

It  has  been  our  fortune  to  traverse  together,  at 
various  periods,  the  countries  of  chivalry,  history, 
and  fable — Spain,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy; 
and  what  Athens  and  Constantinople  were  to  us  a 
few  years  ago,  Venice  and  Borne  have  been  more 
recently.  The  poem  also,  or  the  pilgrim,  or  both, 
have  accompanied  me  from  first  to  last ;  and  perhaps 
It  may  be  a  pardonable  vanity  which  induces  me  to 
reflect  with  complacency  on  a  composition  which  in 
some  degree  connects  me  with  the  spot  where  it  was 
produced,  and  the  olqects  it  would  fain  describe ;  and 
however  unworthy  it  may  be  deemed  of  those  magical 
and  memorable  abodes,  however  short  it  may  foil  of 
our  distant  conceptions  and  immediate  impressions, 
yet  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  what  is  venerable,  and 
of  feeling  for  what  is  glorious,  it  has  been  to  me  a 
source  of  pleasure  in  the  production,  and  I  part  with 
it  with  a  kind  of  regret,  which  I  hardly  suspected  that 
events  could  have  left  me  for  imaginary  objects. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  last  canto,  there 
will  be  found  less  of  the  pilgrim  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding,  and  that  little  slightly,  if  at  all,  separated 
from  the  author  speaking  in  his  own  person.  The 
fact  is,  that  I  had  become  weary  of  drawing  a  line 
which  every  one  seemed  determined  not  to  perceive : 
like  the  Chinese  in  Goldsmith's  "Citizen  of  the 
World,"  whom  nobody  would  believe  to  be  a  Chinese, 
it  was  in  vain  that  I  asserted,  and  imagined  that  I 
had  drawn,  a  distinction  between  the  author  and  the 

*  Hii  marriage. 
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pilgrim ;  and  the  very  anxiety  to  preserve  this  dif- 
ference, and  disappointment  at  finding  it  unavailing, 
so  far  crushed  my  efforts  in  the  composition,  that  I 
determined  to  abandon  it  altogether — and  have  done 
so.  The  opinions  which  have  been,  or  may  be, 
formed  on  that  subject  are  now  a  matter  of  Indiffer- 
ence ;  the  work  is  to  depend  on  itself,  and  not  on  the 
writer ;  and  the  author  who  has  no  resources  in  his 
own  mind  beyond  the  reputation,  transient  or  per- 
manent, which  is  to  arise  from  his  literary  efforts, 
deserves  the  fate  of  authors. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  canto  it  was  my 
intention,  either  in  the  text  or  in  the  notes,  to  have 
touched  upon  the  present  state  of  Italian  literature, 
and  perhaps  of  manners.  But  the  text,  within  the 
limits  I  proposed,  I  soon  found  hardly  sufficient  for  the 
labyrinth  of  external  objects,  and  the  consequent  reflec- 
tions ;  and  for  the  whole  of  the  notes,  excepting  a  few 
of  the  shortest,  I  am  indebted  to  yourself,  and  these 
were  necessarily  limited  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text. 

It  is  also  a  delicate,  and  no  very  grateful  task,  to 
dissert  upon  the  literature  and  manners  of  a  nation  so 
dissimilar ;  and  requires  an  attention  and  impartiality 
which  would  induce  us — though  perhaps  no  inat- 
tentive observers,  nor  ignorant  of  the  language  or 
customs  of  the  people  amongst  whom  we  have  recently 
abode— to  distrust,  or  at  least  defer  our  judgment, 
and  more  narrowly  examine  our  information.  The 
state  of  literary,  as  well  as  political  party,  appears  to 
run,  or  to  have  run,  so  high,  that  for  a  stranger  to 
steer  impartially  between  them  is  next  to  impossible. 
It  may  be  enough,  then,  at  least  for  my  purpose,  to 
quote  from  their  own  beautiful  language  — "  Mi 
pare  che  in  un  paese  tutto  poetico,  che  vanta  la  lin- 
gua la  piu  nobile  ed  insieme  la  piu  dolce,  tutte  tutte 
le  vie  diverse  si  possono  tentare,  e  che  sinche  la 
patria  di  Alfleri  e  di  Monti  non  ha  perduto  1'  antico 
valore,  in  tutte  essa  dovrebbe  essere  la  prima."  Italy 
has  great  names  still— Canova,  Monti,  Ugo  Foscolo, 
Findemonte,  Visconti,  Morelli,  Cicognara,  Albriizi, 
Meszophanti,  Mai,  Mustoxidi,  Aglietti,  and  Vacca, 
will  secure  to  the  present  generation  an  honourable 
place  in  most  of  the  departments  of  Art,  Science, 
and  Belles  Lettres ;  and  in  some  the  very  highest — 
Europe — the  World — has  but  one  Canova. 

It  has  been  somewhere  said  by  Alfleri,  that  "  La 
pianta  uomo  nasce  piu  robusta  In  Italia  che  in  qua- 
lunque  altra  terra — e  che  gli  stessi  atroci  delicti  che 
vi  si  commettono  ne  sono  una  prova."  Without  sub- 
scribing to  the  latter  part  of  his  proposition,  a  dan- 
gerous doctrine,  the  truth  of  which  may  be  disputed 
on  better  grounds,  namely,  that  the  Italians  are  in  no 
respect  more  ferocious  than  their  neighbours,  that 
man  must  be  wilfully  blind,  or  ignorantly  heedless, 
who  is  not  struck  with  the  extraordinary  capacity  of 
this  people,  or,  if  such  a  word  be  admissible,  then* 
capabilities,  the  facility  of  their  acquisitions,  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  conceptions,  the  fire  of  their  genius, 
their  sense  of  beauty,  and,  amidst  all  the  disadvantages 
of  repeated  revolutions,  the  desolation  of  battles,  and 
the  despair  of  ages,  their  still  unquenched  "  longing 
after  immortality," — the  immortality  of  independ- 
ence. And  when  we  ourselves,  in  riding  round 
the  walls  of  Rome,  heard  the  simple  lament  of  the 

1  See  Appendix,  *'  Historical  Notes,"  No.  I. 

'  Sabellicus,  describing  the  appearance  of  Venice,  bat  made 
cue  of  the  above  image,  which  would  not  be  poetical  were  it 
not  true.  —  "  Quo  fit  ut  qui  auperne  urbero  contempletur, 


labourers'  chorus,  "Roma!  Roma!  Roma! 
non  d  piu  come  era  prima,*'  it  was  difficult  not  to 
contrast  this  melancholy  dirge  with  the  bacchanal 
roar  of  the  songs  of  exultation  still  yelled  from  the 
London  taverns,  over  the  carnage  of  Mont  St  Jean, 
and  the  betrayal  of  Genoa,  of  Italy,  of  France,  and 
of  the  world,  by  men  whose  conduct  you  yourself 
have  exposed  in  a  work  worthy  of  the  better  days  of 
our  history.    For  me, — 

M  Non  TOOvcro  saai  oorda 
Ore  la  turba  di  sue  dance  aMord*." 

What  Italy  has  gained  by  the  late  transfer  of  na- 
tions, it  were  useless  for  Englishmen  to  inquire,  fill 
it  becomes  ascertained  that  England  has  aoquirrd 
something  more  than  a  permanent  army  and  a  sus- 
pended Habeas  Corpus ;  it  is  enough  for  them  to  look 
at  home.  For  what  they  have  done  abroad*  and  espe- 
cially in  the  South,  "  Verily  they  will  have  their  re- 
ward," and  at  no  very  distant  period. 

Wishing  you,  my  dear  Hobhouse,  a  saf«-  and  agree- 
able return  to  that  country  whose  real  welfare  can  he 
dearer  to  none  than  to  yourself,  I  dedicate  to  you  this 
poem  in  its  completed  state ;  and  repeat  oner  mere 
how  truly  I  am  ever, 

Your  obliged 

And  affectionate  friend, 

BYRON. 


I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; ' 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand : 
I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand : 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  Glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look'd  to  the  winged  Lion's  marble  piles,    [teles  ! 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred 

IL 
She  looks  a  sea  Cybele,  fresh  from  ocean,* 
Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 
A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers  : 
And  such  she  was ;  —  her  daughters  had  thdr  dower* 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless  East 
Pour'd  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers. 
In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Manarcbs  partook,  and  deem'd  their  dignity  increased. 

m. 

In  Venice  T&sso's  echoes  are  no  more, 9 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier ; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore, 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear : 
Those  days  are  gone — but  Beauty  still  is  here. 
States  fall,  arts  fade — but  Nature  doth  not  die, 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear. 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy  ! 


turritam  teUuris  imaginem  medio  Oceano  fignratam  ae 
insplcere.** 

>  See  Appendix, "  Historical  Note*,"  No.  ti. 
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IV. 

But  unto  us  the  bath  a  spell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 
Above  the  dogeless  city's  vanish'd  sway ; 
Ours  is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  the  Bialto ;  Shylock  and  the  Moor, 
And  Pierre,  can  not  be  swept  or  worn  away— 
The  keystones  of  the  arch !  though  all  were  o'er, 
For  us  repeopled  were  the  solitary  shore*. 

V. 

The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay ; 
Essentially  immortal,  they  create 
And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 
And  more  beloved  existence :  that  which  Fate 
Prohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 
Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  supplied, 
First  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate ; 
Watering  the  heart  whose  early  flowers  have  died, 
And  with  a  fresher  growth  replenishing  the  void. 

VI. 

Such  is  the  refuge  of  our  youth  and  age, 
The  first  from  Hope,  the  last  from  Vacancy ; 
And  this  worn  feeling  peoples  many  a  page, 
And,  may  be,  that  which  grows  beneath  mine  eye: 
Yet  there  are  things  whose  strong  reality 
Outshines  our  fairy-land ;  in  shape  and  hues 
More  beautiful  than  our  fantastic  sky, 
And  the  strange  constellations  which  the  Muse 
O'er  her  wild  universe  is  skilful  to  diffuse : 

VTJL 

I  saw  or  dream  d  of  such,— but  let  them  go, — 
They  came  like  truth,  and  disappear'd  like  dreams ; 
And  whatsoe'er  they  were— are  now  but  so : 
I  could  replace*  them  if  I  would ;  still  teems 
My  mind  with  many  a  form  which  aptly  seems 
Such  as  I  sought  for,  and  at  moments  found ; 
Let  these  too  go— for  waking  Season  deems 
Such  over-weening  phantasies  unsound, 
And  other  voices  speak,  and  other  sights  surround. 

vnt 

I've  taught  me  other  tongues — and  in  strange  eyes 
Rave  made  me  not  a  stranger ;  to  the  mind 
Which  is  itself;  no  changes  bring  surprise ; 
Jfor  b.H  harsh  to  make,  nor  hard  to  And 
A  country  with— ay,  or  without  mankind ; 
Yet  was  I  born  where  men  are  proud  to  be,— 
Not  without  cause ;  and  should  I  leave  behind 
The  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free, 
And  seek  me  out  a  bom*  by  a  remoter  sea, 

IX. 
Pvrhape  I  loved  it  well :  and  should  I  lay 
My  ashes  in  a  soil  which  is  not  mine, 
My  spirit  shall  resume  it  —  if  we  may 
Unbodied  choose  a  sanctuary.     I  twine 
My  hopes  of  being  remember'd  in  my  line 
With  my  land's  language :  if  too  fond  and  far 
Thne  aspirations  in  their  scope  incline, — 
If  my  fame  should  be,  as  my  fortunes  are, 
Of  hasty  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  Oblivion  bar 

1  Th*  answer  of  the  mother  of  Bnsidas,  the  Lacedemonian 
jieural,  to  tat  stranger*  who  praised  the  memory  of  ber  son. 

s.  \  «.  K  Sm  Appendix,  -  Historical  Notes,**  Nos.  m.  iv. 
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My  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honour'd  by  the  nations  —  let  it  be  — 
And  light  the  laurels  on  a  loftier  head  ! 
And  be  the  Spartan's  epitaph  on  me— 
"  Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  he." » 
Meantime  I  seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need ; 
The  thorns  which  I  have  reap'd  are  of  the  tree 
I  planted, — they  have  torn  me,— and  1  bleed : 
I  should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring  from 
such  a  seed. 

XL 

The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord ; 
And,  annual  marriage  now  no  more  reuew'd, 
The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored, 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood  ! 
St  Mark  yet  sees  his  lion  where  he  stood  & 
Stand,  but  in  mockery  of  his  wither'd  power, 
Over  the  proud  Place  where  an  Emperor  sued, 
And  monarchs  gazed  and  envied  in  the  hour 
When  Venice  was  a  queen  with  an  unequalTd  dower. 

xn. 

The  Suabian  sued,  and  now  the  Austrian  reigns — * 
An  Emperor  tramples  where  an  Emperor  knelt ; 
Kingdoms  are  shrunk  to  provinces,  and  chains 
Clank  over  sceptred  cities ;  nations  melt 
From  power's  high  pinnacle,  when  they  hare  felt 
The  sunshine  for  a  while,  and  downward  go 
Like  lauwine  loosen 'd  from  the  mountain's  belt ; 
Oh  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo  !4 
Th'  octogenarian  chief,  Byxantium's  conquering  foe* 

xm. 

Before  St  Mark  still  glow  his  steeds  of  brass, 
Their  gilded  collars  glittering  in  the  sun  ; 
But  is  not  Doria's  menace  come  to  pass  ? b 
Are  they  not  bridled  9 — Venice,  lost  and  won, 
Her  thirteen  hundred  years  of  freedom  done, 
Sinks,  like  a  sea-weed,  into  whence  she  rose  1 
Better  be  whelm'd  beneath  the  waves,  and  shun, 
Even  in  destruction's  depth,  her  foreign  foes, 
From  whom  submission  wrings  an  infamous  repose. 

XIV. 
In  youth  she  was  all  glory, — a  new  Tyre ; 
Her  very  by-word  sprung  from  victory, 
The  M  Planter  of  the  Lionfi,"  which  through  fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth  and  sea ; 
Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free. 
And  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  Ottomite ; 
Witness  Troy's  rival,  Candia  !  Vouch  it,  ye 
Immortal  waves  that  saw  Lepanto's  fight ! 
For  ye  are  names  no  time  nor  tyranny  can  blight 

XV. 

Statues  of  glass — all  shiver'd— the  long  file 
Of  her  dead.  Doges  are  declined  to  dust ; 
But  where  they  dwelt,  the  vast  and  sumptuous  pile 
Bespeaks  the  pageant  of  their  splendid  trust ; 
Their  sceptre  broken,  and  their  sword  in  rust, 
Have  yielded  to  the  stranger :  empty  halls, 
Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as  must 
Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  inthrals,? 
Have  flung  a  desolate  cloud  o'er  Venice1  lovely  walls. 

6  That  is,  the  Lion  of  St  Mark,  the  standard  of  the  re- 

{►ublic,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  word  Pantaloon  —  Plantar 
eone,  Pantaloon,  Pantaloon. 

7  See  Appendix, "  Historical  Notes,'*  No.  vii. 
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XVL 

When  Athens1  armies  fell  at  Syracuse, 
And  fetter'd  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of  war, 
Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  Muse, l 
Her  voice  their  only  ransom  from  afar : 
See !  as  they  chant  the  tragic  hymn,  the  car 
Of  the  o'ermaster'd  victor  stops,  the  reins 
Fall  from  his  hands — his  idle  scimitar 
Starts  from  its  belt — he  rends  his  captive's  chains, 
And  bids  him  thank  the  bard  for  freedom  and  his 
strains. 

xvn. 

Thus*  Venice,  if  no  stronger  claim  were  thine, 
Were  all  thy  proud  historic  deeds  forgot, 
Thy  choral  memory  of  the  Bard  divine, 
Thy  love  of  Tasso,  should  have  cut  the  knot 
Which  ties  thee  to  thy  tyrants ;  and  thy  lot 
Is  shameful  to  the  nations, — most  of  all, 
Albion  !  to  thee  -.  the  Ocean  queen  should  not 
Abandon  Ocean's  children ;  in  the  fall 
Of  Venice  think  of  thine,  despite  thy  watery  wall. 

xvm. 

I  loved  her  from  my  boyhood ;  she  to  me 
Was  as  a  fairy  city  of  the  heart, 
Rising  like  water-columns  from  the  sea, 
Of  joy  the  sojourn,  and  of  wealth  the  mart ; 
And  Otway,  Radcliffe,  Schiller,  Shakspeare's  art,* 
Had  stamp'd  her  image  in  me,  and  even  so, 
Although  I  found  her  thus,  we  did  not  part, 
Perchance  even  dearer  in  her  day  of  woe. 
Than  when  she  was  a  boast,  a  marvel,  and  a  show. 


I  can  repeople  with  the  past — and  of 
The  present  there  is  still  for  eye  and  thought, 
And  meditation  chasten*d  down,  enough ; 
And  more,  it  may  be,  than  I  hoped  or  sought ; 
And  of  the  happiest  moments  which  were  wrought 
Within  the  web  of  my  existence,  some 
From  thee,  fair  Venice !  have  their  colours  caught : 
There  are  some  feelings  Time  cannot  benumb, 
Nor  Torture  shake,  or  mine  would  now  be  cold  and 
dumb. 


But  from  their  nature  will  the  tannen  grows 
Loftiest  on  loftiest  and  least  shelter'd  rocks, 
Rooted  in  barrenness,  where  nought  below 
Of  soil  supports  them  'gainst  the  Alpine  shocks 
Of  eddying  storms ;  yet  springs  the  trunk,  and  mocks 
The  howling  tempest,  till  its  height  and  frame 
Are  worthy  of  the  mountains  from  whose  blocks 
Of  bleak,  gray  granite  into  life  it  came, 
And  grewaglant  tree ; — the  mind  may  grow  the  same. 

XXI. 
Existence  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  sufferance  make  its  firm  abode 
In  bare  and  desolated  bosoms :  mute 
The  camel  labours  with  the  heaviest  load, 
And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence, — not  bestow'd 

1  The  story  If  told  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  HleUs. 

•  Venice  Preferred;  Mysteries  of  Udolpho:  the  Gboet- 
Seer,  or  Armenian ;  the  Merchant  of  Venice ;  Othello. 

*  Ttmntn  It  the  plural  of  torn*,  a  species  of  fir  peculiar  to 
the  Alps,  which  only  thrives  in  very  rocky  parts,  where 
scarcely  soil  sufficient  for  its  nourishment  can  be  found.  On 
these  •pots  It  grows  to  a  greater  height  than  any  other 
mountain  tree. 


In  vain  should  such  example  be ;  if  they, 
Things  of  ignoble  or  of  savage  mood. 
Endure  and  shrink  not,  we  of  nobler  day 
May  temper  it  to  bear,— -it  is  but  for  a  day. 

xxn. 

AU  suffering  doth  destroy,  or  is  destroy'd. 
Even  by  the  sufferer ;  and,  in  each  event. 
Ends :  —  Some,  with  hope  replenished  and  rebuoy'd,  , 
Return  to  whence  they  came — with  like  intent. 
And  weave  their  web  again ;  some,  bow'd  and  best,  . 
Wax  gray  and  ghastly,  withering  ere  their  time, 
And  perish  with  the  reed  on  which  they  leant ; 
Some  seek  devotion,  toll,  war,  good  or  crime. 
According  as  their  souls  were  form'd  to  sink  or  climb. 


xxm. 

But  ever  and  anon  of  griefs  subdued 
There  comes  a  token  like  a  scorpion *s  sting. 
Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued ; 
And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  brio* 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would  flia* 
Aside  for  ever :  it  may  be  a  sound— 
A  tone  of  music — summer's  eve— or  spring — 
A  flower — the  wind — the  ocean — which   sbxi 
wound,  [bound ; 

Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  dart!; 


xxrv. 

And  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 
Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind. 
But  feel  the  shock  renew'd,  nor  can  efface 
The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves  behind. 
Which  out  of  things  familiar,  undesign'd, 
When  least  we  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to  view  \ 

The  spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can  bind, 
The  cold — the  changed — perchance  the  dead— 
anew,  [how  few  1 

The  mourn 'd,  the  loved,  the  lost — too  many  I— yet  I 

XXV. 

But  my  soul  wanders ;  I  demand  it  back 
To  meditate  amongst  decay,  and  stand 
A  ruin  amidst  ruins ;  there  to  track  i 

FalTn  stales  and  buried  greatness,  o'er  a  land 
Which  was  the  mightiest  in  its  old  command, 
And  is  the  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be 
The  master-mould  of  Nature's  heavenly  hand. 
Wherein  were  cast  the  heroic  and  the  free, 
The  beautiful,  the  brave — the  lords  of  earth  and  sea, 

XXVL 
The  commonwealth  of  kings,  the  men  of  Rome  I 
And  even  since,  and  now,  fair  Italy  J 
Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature4  can  decree , 
Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee  ? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility » 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  can  not  be  defaced. 

•  TThe  whole  of  this  canto  li  rich  in  description  of  Nature. 
The  lore  of  Nature  now  appear*  as  a  distinct  passion  In  Lot- I 
Byron's  mind.  It  Is  a  love  that  does  not  rest  In  beholding, 
nor  is  satisfied  with  describing,  what  is  before  him.  It  has  a 
power  and  being,  blending  itself  with  the  poet's  very  life 
Though  Lord  Byron  had,  with  his  real  eyes,  perhaps,  tee* 
more  of  Nature  than  ever  was  before  permitted  to  any  area* 
poet,  ret  he  never  jbefore  seemed  to  open  his  whole  hesnt  so 
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XXVIL 
The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  Is  not  night — 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her — a  sea 
Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains ;  Heaven  is  tree 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  seems  to  be, — 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West, — 
Where  the  Day  joins  the  past  Eternity ;  ' 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Dlan's  crest  j 

floats  through  the  azure  air — an  island  of  the 
blest!1 

XXVIIL 
A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaven ;  but  still l 
Ton  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
Roll'd  o'er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rhstian  hill, 
As  Day  and  Night  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaim'd  her  order :  — gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-born  rose, 

Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glass'd  within  it 
glows, 

XXIX. 
FiU'd  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which,  from  afar, 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters ;  all  its  hues, 
from  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star, 
Their  magical  variety  diffuse  : 
And  now  they  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains ;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away, 

The  last  still  loveliest,  till  — 't  b  gone — and  all  is  gray . 


r- 


XXX. 

There  is  a  tomb  in  Arqua ;  —  rear'd  in  air, 
PUlar'd  in  their  sarcophagus,  repose 
The  bones  of  Laura's  lover :  here  repair 
Many  familiar  with  his  well-sung  woes, 
The  pilgrims  of  his  genius.     He  arose 
To  raise  a  language,  and  his  land  reclaim 
from  the  dull  yoke  of  her  barbaric  foes : 
Watering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady's  name* 
With  his  melodious  tears,  he  gave  himself  to  feme. 

XXXI. 

They  keep  his  dust  in  Arqua,  where  he  died ; •' 
The  mountain* village  where  his  latter  days 
Went  down  the  vale  of  years ;  and 't  is  their  pride — 
An  honest  pride — and  let  it  be  their  praise, 
To  offer  to  the  passing  stranger's  gaze 
Hfa  mansion  and  his  sepulchre ;  both  plain 
And  venerably  simple,  such  as  raise 
A  feeling  more  accordant  with  his  strain 
Than  tf  a  pyramid  fornVd  his  monumental  fane. 


N"?  gvoUl  impulses.  Bat  In  this  he  is  changed ;  and  in  this 
(axuo  Of  CbJIde  Harold,  he  will  stand  a  comparison  with  the 
'  *-r  deter  iptive  poets,  in  this  ago  of  descriptive  poetry.  — 
tt  tutus.  J 

1  The  above  description  may  seem  fantastical  or  exagger. 
ftU-t  to  toot*  who  have  never  seen  an  Oriental  or  an  Italian 
'tv,  yel  it  is  but  a  literal  and  hardly  sufficient  delineation  of 
m  4«fust  erenirnr  (the  eighteenth),  as  contemplated  in  one 
of  many  ridea  along  the  banks  of  the  Brenta,  near  La  Mira. 

*,»  Sat  Appendix,   "Historical  Notes,*'  Nos.  viii.  and 

IK. 

♦  pHalfwavup 

Ht  bout  his  house,  whence  as  by  stealth  he  caught, 
Jbnoog  tb+  hills,  a  glimpse  of  busy  life 
That  soothed,  not  stirred."  —  Rootas. J 

*  The  struggle  Is  to  the  ftdl  as  likely  to  be  with  demons  as 
•raw,  oar  better  thoughts.    Satan  chose  the  wilderness  for 


XXXIL 

And  the  soft  quiet  hamlet  where  he  dwelt4 
Is  one  of  that  complexion  which  seems  made 
For  those  who  their  mortality  have  felt, 
And  sought  a  refuge  from  their  hopes  decay 'd 
In  the  deep  umbrage  of  a  green  hill's  shade, 
Which  shows  a  distant  prospect  far  away 
Of  busy  cities,  now  In  vain  display 'd, 
For  they  can  lure  no  further ;  and  the  ray 
Of  a  bright  sun  can  make  sufficient  holiday, 

XXXITI. 
Developing  the  mountains,  leaves,  and  flowers, 
And  shining  in  the  brawling  brook,  where-by, 
Clear  as  its  current,  glide  the  sauntering  hours 
With  a  calm  languor,  which,  though  to  the  eye 
Idlesse  it  seem,  hath  its  morality. 
If  from  society  we  learn  to  live, 
*Tis  solitude  should  teach  us  how  to  die ; 
It  hath  no  flatterers ;  vanity  can  give 
No  hollow  aid ;  alone  —  man  with  his  God  must  strive : 

XXXIV. 

Or,  it  may  be,  with  demons,  who  impair  * 
The  strength  of  better  thoughts,  and  seek  their  prey 
In  melancholy  bosoms,  such  as  were 
Of  moody  texture  from  their  earliest  day, 
And  loved  to  dwell  in  darkness  and  dismay, 
Deeming  themselves  predestined  to  a  doom 
Which  is  not  of  the  pangs  that  pass  away ; 
Making  the  sun  like  blood,  the  earth  a  tomb, 
The  tomb  a  hell,  and  hell  itself  a  murkier  gloom. 

XXXV. 

Ferrara6  !  in  thy  wide  and  grass-grown  streets, 
Whose  symmetry  was  not  for  solitude, 
There  seems  as  'twere  a  curse  \ipon  the  seats 
Of  former  sovereigns,  and  the  antique  brood 
Of  Este,  which  for  many  an  age  made  good 
Its  strength  within  thy  walls,  and  was  of  yore 
Patron  or  tyrant,  as  the  changing  mood 
Of  petty  power  impell'd,  of  those  who  wore 
The  wreath  which  Dante's  brow  alone  had  worn  before. 

XXXVI. 

And  Tasso  is  their  glory  and  their  shame. 
Hark  to  his  strain  !^and  then  survey  his  cell ! 
And  see  how  dearly  earn'd  Torquato's  fame, 
And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell  : 
The  miserable  despot  could  not  quell 
The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench,  and  blend 
With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
Where  he  had  plunged  it     Glory  without  end 
Scatter'd  the  clouds  away — and  on  that  name  attend 

the  temptation  of  our  Saviour,  And  our  unsullied  John 
Locke  preferred  the  presence  of  a  child  to  complete  solitude. 
6  [In  April,  1817,  Lord  Byron  visited  Ferrara,  went  over 
the  castle,  cell,  &c,  and  wrote,  a  few  days  after,  the  Lament 
of  Tasso. — "  One  of  (he  Ferrarese  asked  me,"  he  says,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  "  if  I  knew '  Lord  Byron/  an  acquaintance 
of  his,  now  at  Naples.  I  told  him  •  No  1  •  which  was  true 
both  ways,  for  I  knew  not  the  impostor ;  and,  in  the  other, 
no  one  knows  himself.  He  stared,  when  told  that  I  was  the 
real  Simon  Pure.  Another  asked  me,  if  I  bad  not  translated 
Tasso.  You  see  what  Fame  is  !  how  accurate  I  how  bound- 
less I  I  dont  know  how  others  feel,  but  1  am  always  the 
lighter  and  the  better  looked  on  when  I  have  got  rid  of  mine. 
It  sits  on  me  like  armour  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  champion ; 
and  I  got  rid  of  all  the  husk  of  literature,  and  the  attendant 
babble,  by  answering  that  1  had  not  translated  Tasso,  but  a 
namesake  had :  and,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  I  looked  so 
little  like  a  poet,  that  every  body  believed  me. "3 
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I 


XXXVIL 

The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time ;  while  thine 
Would  rot  in  its  oblivion — in  the  sink 
Of  worthless  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted  line 
Is  shaken  into  nothing;  but  the  link 
Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with  scorn — 
Alfonso  I  how  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee  !  if  in  another  station  born. 
Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad'st  to  mourn : 

XXXVUL 
Thou  !  form'd  to  eat,  and  be  despised,  and  die, 
Even  as  the  beasts  that  perish,  save  that  thou 
Hadst  a  more  splendid  trough  and  wider  sty : 
He !  with  a  glory  round  his  furrow'd  brow, 
Which  emanated  then,  and  daisies  now, 
In  face  of  all  his  foes,  the  Cruscan  quire, 
And  Boiieau,  whose  rash  envy  could  allow  • 
No  strain  which  shamed  his  country's  creaking  lyre, 
That  whetstone  of  the  teeth — monotony  in  wire ! 

XXXIX. 

Peace  to  Torquato's  injured  shade  !  'twas  his 

In  life  and  death  to  be  the  mark  where  Wrong 

Aim'd  with  her  poison'd  arrows ;  but  to  miss. 

Oh,  victor  unsurpass'd  in  modern  song  ! 

Each  year  brings  forth  its  millions ;  but  how  long 

The  tide  of  generations  shall  roll  on, 

And  not  the  whole  combined  and  countless  throng 

Compose  a  mind  like  thine  ?  though  all  in  one 

Condensed  their  scatter'd  rays,  they  would  not  form  a 
sun. 

XL. 
Great  as  thou  art,  yet  parallel'd  by  those, 
Thy  countrymen,  before  thee  born  to  shine, 
The  Bards  of  Hell  and  Chivalry :  first  rose 
The  Tuscan  father's  comedy  divine ; 
Then,  not  unequal  to  the  Florentine, 
The  southern  Scott9,  the  minstrel  who  call'd  forth 
A  new  creation  with  his  magic  line. 
And,  like  the  Ariosto  of  the  North,  * 

Sang  ladye-lovc  and  war,  romance  and  knightly  worth. 

The  lightning  rent  from  Ariosto's  bust4 
The  iron  crown  of  laurel's  rnimic'd  leaves ; 
Nor  was  the  ominous  element  unjust, 
For  the  true  laurel-wreath  which  Glory  weaves 

1  Sec  Appendix,  "  Historical  Notes,"  No.  x 
3  [M  Scott, ••  says  Lord  Byron,  in  hfj»  MS.  Diary,  for  1821, 
"  is  certainly  the  most  wonderful  writer  of  the  day.  His 
norels  are  a  new  literature  in  themselves,  and  his  poetry  as 
good  as  any  —  if  not  better  (only  on  an  erroneous  system),  — 
r.nd  only  ceased  to  be  so  popular,  because  the  vulgar  were 
tired  of  hearing  •  Aristides  called  the  Just,'  and  Scott  the 
lk-*t,  and  ostracised  him.  I  know  no  reading  to  which  I  fall 
with  such  alacrity  as  a  work  of  his.  I  love  him,  too,  for  his 
Tianliness  of  character,  for  the  extreme  pleasantness  of  his 
••unversation,  and  his  good-nature  towards  myself  personally. 
M.iy.he  prosper  !  for  he  deserves  it"  In  a  letter,  written  to 
Sir  Walter,  from  Pisa,  in  1822,  be  says—"  I  owe  to  you  far 
more  than  the  usual  obligation  for  the  courtesies  of  literature 
nr.  1  common  friendship ;  for  you  went  out  of  your  way,  in 
1 M7,  to  do  me  a  service,  when  it  required  not  merely  kind- 
11"*$,  but  courage,  to  do  so ;  to  bare  been  recorded  by  you  in 
such  a  manner,  would  have  been  a  proud  memorial  at  a»r 
time  ;  but  at  such  a  time,  when  *  All  the  world  and  his  wifei* 
as  the  proverb  goes,  were  trying  to  trample  upon  me,  was 
something  still  higher  to  my  self-esteem.  Had  it  been  a 
common  criticism,  however  eloquent  or  panegyrical,  I  should 
have  felt  pleased  and  grateful,  but  not  to  the  extent  which 
the  extraordinary  good-heartedness  of  the  whole  proceeding 
must  induce  in  any  mind  capable  of  such  sensations.  "J 


Is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves, » 
And  the  false  semblance  but  disgraced  hit  brow ; 
Yet  still,  if  fondly  Superstition  grieves. 
Know,  that  the  lightning  sanctifies  below0 
Whate'er  it  strikes ;— yon  head  is  doubly  sacred  now. 

XLIL 
Italia!  oh  Italia  !  thou  who  hast 
The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  which  became 
A  funeral  dower  of  present  woes  and  past, 
On  thy  sweet  brow  is  sorrow  plough 'd  by  shame, 
And  annals  graved  in  characters  of  flame. 
Oh,  God  !  that  thou  wert  in  thy  nakedness 
Less  lovely  or  more  powerful,  and  couldst  claim 
Thy  right,  and  awe  the  robbers  back,  who  press 
To  shed  thy  blood,  and  drink  the  tears  of  thy  distress; 

XLffl. 
Then  might'st  thou  more  appal ;  or,  less  desired, 
Be  homely  and  be  peaceful,  undeplored 
For  thy  destructive  charms ;  then,  still  untired, 
Would  not  be  seen  the  armed  torrents  pour'd 
Down  the  deep  Alps ;  nor  would  the  hostile  horde 
Of  many-nation 'd  spoilers  from  the  Po 
Quaff  blood  and  water ;  nor  the  stranger's  sword 
Be  thy  sad  weapon  of  defence,  and  so, 
Victor  or  vanquished,  thou  the  slave  of  friend  or  foe.  ' 

XLIV. 

Wandering  in  youth,  I  traced  the  path  of  him,* 
The  Roman  friend  of  Rome's  least-mortal  mind, 
The  friend  of  Tully :  as  my  bark  did  skim 
The  bright  blue  waters  with  a  fanning  wind. 
Came  Megara  before  me,  and  behind 
JEgina  lay,  Piraeus  on  the  right, 
And  Corinth  on  the  left ;  I  lay  reclined 
Along  the  prow,  and  saw  all  these  unite 
In  ruin,  even  as  he  had  seen  the  desolate  sight; 

XLV. 
For  Time  hath  not  rebuilt  them,  but  upreaxM 
Barbaric  dwellings  on  their  shatter'd  site, 
Which  only  make  more  mourn 'd  and  more  endear*d 
The  few  last  rays  of  their  far-scatter'd  light, 
And  the  crush 'd  relics  of  their  vanish  *d  might. 
The  Roman  saw  these  tombs  in  his  own  age, 
These  sepulchres  of  cities,  which  excite 
Sad  wonder,  and  his  yet  surviving  page 
The  moral  lesson  bears,  drawn  from  such  pilgrimage. 

3  ["  I  <?o  not  know  whether  Scott  will  like  It,  but  I  hare 
called  him  '  the  Ariosto  of  the  North  *  in  my  text.  If  he 
should  not,  say  so  in  time." —  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Jftmnra, 

Aug.  1817.] 

\  \  •  See  Appendix,  "  Historical  Notes, "  Nos.  1%  XML 
xiii. 

7  The  two  stanzas  xlii.  and  xliiL  are,  with  the  exception  of 
a  line  or  two,  a  translation  of  the  famous  sonnet  of  tlttcaja  : 
—  "  Italia,  Italia,  O  tu  cui  feo  la  sorte !  " 

8  The  celebrated  letter  of  Serous  Sulpidut  to  Cicero,  on 
the  death  of  his  daughter,  describes  as  it  then  was,  and  now 
is,  a  path  which  I  often  traced  in  Greece,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  in  different  Journeys  and  voyage*  M  On  my  return  from 
Asia,  as  I  was  sailing  from  JEgina  towards  Megara,  X  began 
to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  the  countries  around  toe: 
iEgina  was  behind,  Megara  before  me ;  Pirsrus  on  the  rhrh*. 
Corinth  on  the  left:  all  which  towns,  once  famous  and 
flourishing,  now  lie  overturned  and  buried  in  their  ruin*. 
Upon  this  sight,  I  could  not  but  think  presently  within  my- 
self, Alas  I  how  do  we  poor  mortal*  tret  and  vex  ouraeto*  if 
any  of  our  friends  happen  to  die  or  be  killed,  whose  Hie  is  yet 
so  short,  when  the  carcasses  of  so  many  noble  cities  lis  here 
exposed  before  roe  in  one  riew.M— See  Mtdditton'*  Cktrn, 
vol  ii.  p.  371. 
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XLVL 

That  page  is  now  before  me,  and  on  mine 
His  country's  ruin  added  to  the  mass 
Of  perish 'd  states  he  mourn 'd  in  their  decline, 
And  I  in  desolation :  all  that  was 
Of  then  destruction  w;  and  now,  alas  ! 
Eome  —  Rome  imperial,  bows  her  to  the  storm, 
In  the  same  dust  and  blackness,  and  we  pass 
The  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  form, l 
Wrecks  of  another  world,  whose  ashes  still  are  warm. 

XLVIL 
Yet.  Italy  !  through  every  other  land  [side ; 

Thy  wrongs  should  ring,  and  shall,  from  side  to 
Mother  of  Arts !  as  once  of  arms ;  thy  hand 
Was  then  our  guardian,  and  is  still  our  guide  ; 
Parent  of  our  Religion  t  whom  the  wide 
Nations  have  knelt  to  for  the  keys  of  heaven ! 
Lurope,  repentant  of  her  parricide, 
Shall  yet  redeem  thee,  and,  all  backward  driven, 
Roll  the  barbarian  tide,  and  sue  to  be  forgiven. 

XLVIIL 
But  Arno  wins  us  to  the  fair  white  walls, 
Where  the  Etrurian  Athens  claims  and  keeps 
A  softer  feeling  for  her  fairy  halls. 
Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps 
Her  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  Plenty  leaps 
To  laughing  life,  with  her  redundant  horn. 
Along  the  banks  where  smiling  Arno  sweeps 
Was  modern  Luxury  of  Commerce  born, 
And  buried  Learning  rose,  redeem'd  to  a  new  mom. 

XLIX. 
There,  too,  the  Goddess  loves  in  stone,  and  Alls  * 
The  air  around  with  beauty ;  we  inhale 
The  ambrosial  aspect,  which,  beheld,  instils 
Fart  of  Us  immortality ;  the  veil 
of  heaven  is  half  undrawn ;  within  the  pale 


!t  u  Pa&rlo,  who,  looking  from  the  Capitoline  hill  upon 
•-  '-.«t1  Hoar,  breaks  forth  la  the  exclamation,  '*  Ut  nunc 
.«ai  drcore  nodal*,  prostrata  jacet,  instar  gigantei  cadaveris 
<  jrrapu  atque  undlque  excsl." 

'  See  Appendix,  *  Historical  Notes/'  No.  xtv. 

*  In  1817,  Lord  Byron  visited  Florence,  on  bis  way  to 

Rto«.  **  I  remained,"  he  says, "  but  a  day :  however,  I  went 

[  >  the  two  galleries,  from  which  one  returns  drunk  with 

&  fr«fy.    The  Venna  is  more  for  admiration  than  love ;  but 

ttrr*  are  sculpture  and  painting,  which,  for  the  first  time,  at 

i '  •.-»*«  me  an  Idea  of  what  people  mean  by  their  cant  about 

"•»  two  most  artificial  of  the  arts.    What  struck  me  most 

'  ,  the  mistress  of  Raphael,  a  portrait ;  the  mistrocs  of 

T  "Mi,  a  portrait ;  a  Venna  of  Titian  in  the  Medici  Gallery ; 

Vmui;   Canova's  Venus,  also,  in  the  other  gallory: 

•    tv»  mistress  is  also  in  the  other  gallery  (that  Is,  In  the 

i  <:/j  Palace  gallery) ;  the  Pares  of  Michael  Angelo,  a  pic- 

'  -rr ,  and  toe  Anunoua,  the  Alexander,  and  one  or  two  not 

••  n  decent  group*  In  marble ;  the  Genius  of  Death,  a  sleep- 

-y  firm*,  flee.  4c     I  also  went  to  the  Medici  chapel.    Fine 

-pry  is  great  Saabs  of  various  expensive  stones,  to  com  me- 

^  '-4*  fifty  rotten  and  forgotten  carcasses.    It  Is  unfinished, 

*uii  vQl  tcmatn  to."    V?  a  find  the  following  note  of  a  second 

»•  i  to  the  galleries  In  1831,  accompanied  by  the  author  of 

"Iw  Pleasure*  of  Memory : *'  — "  My  former  impressions 

iej*»rr<rfl>mcd ;  but  there  were  too  many  visitors  to  allow 

^»-  \njcci  any  thing  properly.    When  we  were  (about  thirty 

t  ovrxt  •  all  stalled  into  the  cabinet  of  gems  and  knick- 

t.j-Tf  iteTle*.  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  galleries.  1  told  Rogers 

>  'Hi  *  it  feit  Hie  being  in  the  watch-house/    I  heard  one  bold 

-nc.vm  declare  to  the  woman  on  his  arm,  looking  at  the  Venus 

m  T%t\m%  •  Wett,  now,  that  is  really  very  fine  indeed !  '— 

-  ohaervattnn  which,  like  that  of  the  landlord  in  Joseph 

***«**•,  oo  '  the  certainty  of  death,*  was  (as  the  landlord's 

»*  nSMerved)  'extremely  true.'    In  the  Pittl  Palace.  I  did 

•at  omxt  Goldsmith's  prescription  for  a  connoisseur,  viz. '  that 


We  stand,  and  in  that  form  and  face  behold  [fail ; 
What  Mind  can  make,  when  Nature's  self  would 
And  to  the  fond  Idolaters  of  old 
Envy  the  innate  flash  which  such  a  soul  could  mould ; 

L. 
Wc  gaze  and  turn  away,  and  know  not  where, 
Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the  heart  3 
Reels  with  its  fulness;  there — for  ever  there — 
Chain 'd  to  the  chariot  of  triumphal  Art, 
We  stand  as  captives,  and  would  not  depart 
Away  I — there  need  no  words,  nor  terms  precise, 
The  paltry  jargon  of  the  marble  mart, 
Where  Pedantry  gulls  Folly  —  we  have  eyes : 
Blood  —  pulse  —  and   breast,  confirm  the  Dardan 
Shepherd's  prize. 

LI. 

Appear'dst  thou  not  to  Paris  in  this  guise? 
Or  to  more  deeply  blest  Anchises  ?  or, 
In  all  thy  perfect  goddess-ship,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquish 'd  Lord  of  War  ? 
And  gazing  in  thy  face  as  toward  a  star, 
Laid  on  thy  lap,  his  eyes  to  thee  upturn, 
Feeding  on  thy  sweet  cheek  !•*  while  thy  lips  are 
With  lava  kisses  melting  while  they  bum, 
Shower'd  on  bis  eyelids,  brow,  and  mouth,  as  from  an 
urn?' 


L1L 

Glowing,  and  circumfused  in  speechless  love, 
Their  full  divinity  inadequate 
That  feeling  to  express,  or  to  improve, 
The  gods  become  as  mortals,  and  man's  fate 
Has  moments  like  their  brightest  fliut  the  weight 
Of  earth  recoils  upon  us ;  — let  it  go  1 
We  can  recall  such  visions,  and  create,  [grow 

From  what  has  been,  or  might  be,  things  which 
Into  thy  statue's  form,  and  look  like  gods  below. 

the  pictures  would  have  been  better  if  the  painter  had  taken 
more  pains,  and  to  praise  the  works  of  Peter  Ferugino.'  "3 

4  Of&tAjbMt*  irrtit. 

"  Alque  oculos  pascat  uterque  suos."— Ovm  Amor.  lib.  ii. 

4  [The  delight  with  which  the  pilgrim  contemplates  the 
ancient  Greek  statues  at  Florence,  and  afterwards  at  Rome, 
is  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  any  great  poet, 
whose  youthful  mind  had,  like  his,  been  imbued  with  those 
classical  ideas  and  associations  which  afford  so  many  sources 
of  pleasure,  through  every  period  of  life.  He  has  gazed  upon 
these  masterpieces  of  art  with  a  more  susceptible,  and,  in  spite 
of  his  disavowal,  with  a  more  learned  eye,  than  can  be  traced 
in  the  effusions  of  any  poet  who  had  previously  expressed,  in 
any  formal  manner,  his  admiration  of  their  beauty.  It  may 
appear  fanciful  to  say  so ;  —  but  we  think  the  genius  of  Byron 
is,  more  than  that  of  any  other  modern  poet,  akin  to  that 
peculiar  genius  which  seems  to  have  been  diffused  among  ail 
the  poets  and  artists  of  ancient  Greece ;  and  in  whose  spirit, 
above  all  its  other  wonders,  the  great  specimens  of  sculpture 
seem  to  have  been  conceived  and  executed.  His  creations, 
whether  of  beauty  or  of  strength,  are  all  single  creations.  He 
requires  no  grouping  to  give  effect  to  his  favourites,  or  to  tell 
his  story.  His  heroines  are  solitary  symbols  of  loveliness, 
which  require  no  foil ;  his  heroes  standalone  as  upon  marble 
pedestals,  displaying  the  naked  power  of  passion,  or  the 
wrapped  up  and  reposing  energy  of  grief.  The  artist  who 
would  illustrate,  as  it  is  called,  the  works  of  any  of  our  other 
poets,  must  borrow  the  mimic  splendours  of  the  pencil.  He 
who  would  transfer  into  another  vehicle  the  spirit  of  Byron, 
must  pour  the  liquid  metal,  or  hew  the  stubborn  rock.  What 
he  loses  in  ease,  tie  will  gain  in  power.  He  might  draw  from 
Medora,  Gulnare,  Lara,  or  Manfred,  subjects  for  relievos, 
worthy  of  enthusiasm  almost  as  great  as  Harold  has  himself 
displayed  on  the  contemplation  of  the  loveliest  and  the 
sternest  relics  of  the  inimitable  genius  of  the  Greeks.— 
Wilson.] 
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CANTO  IT. 


Lffl. 
I  leave  to  learned  fingers  and  wise  hands, 
The  artist  and  his  ape,  *  to  teach  and  tell 
How  well  his  connoisseurship  understands 
The  graceful  bend,  and  the  voluptuous  swell : 
Let  these  describe  the  undescribable :  [stream 

I  would  not  their  vile  breath  should  crisp  the 
Wherein  that  image  shall  for  ever  dwell ; 
The  unruffled  mirror  of  the  loveliest  dream 
That  ever  left  the  sky  on  the  deep  soul  to  beam. 

LTV. 
In  Santa  Croce's  holy  precincts  lie* 
Ashes  which  make  it  holier,  dust  which  is 
Even  in  itself  an  immortality,  [this, 

Though  there  were  nothing  save  the  past,   and 
The  particle  of  those  sublimities 
Which  have  relapsed  to  chaos :  — here  repose 
Angelo's,  Alfieri's  bones,  and  his,' 
The  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes  ; 
Here  Machiavelli's  earth  return'd  to  whence  it  rose. 4 

LV. 
These  are  four  minds,  which,  like  the  elements, 
Might  furnish  forth  creation  :  —  Italy  !  [rents 

rime,  which  hath  wrong'd  thee  with  ten  thousand 
Of  thine  imperial  garment,  shall  deny, 
And  hath  denied,  to  every  other  sky, 
Spirits  which  soar  from  ruin :  — thy  decay 
Is  still  impregnate  with  divinity, 
Which  gilds  it  with  revivifying  ray ; 
Such  as  the  great  of  yore,  Canova  is  to-day.  . 

LVI.  / 

But  where  repose  the  all  Etruscan  three  — 
Dante,  and  Petrarch,  and,  scarce  less  than  they, 
The  Bard  of  Prose,  creative  spirit !  he 


Of  the  Hundred  Tales  of  love — where  did  they  la*     I 

lay  V^ 


Their  bones,  distinguished  from  our  common  clay 
In  death  as  life  ?     Are  they  resolved  to  dust. 
And  have  their  country's  marbles  nought  to  say  ? 
Could  not  her  quarries  furnish  forth  one  bust  ? 
Did  they  not  to  her  breast  their  filial  earth  entrust  ? 

LVII. 
Ungrateful  Florence  I  Dante  sleeps  afar,  * 
Like  Scipio,  burled  by  the  upbraiding  shore  :  * 
Thy  factions,  in  their  worse  than  civil  war,  J 

Proscribed  the  bard  whose  name  for  evermore 
Their  children's  children  would  in  vain  adore 
With  the  remorse  of  ages  ;  and  the  crown  7 
Which  Petrarch's  laureate  brow  supremely  wore, 
Upon  a  far  and  foreign  soil  had  grown,         [own. 
His  life,  his  fame,  his  grave,  though  rifled — not  thine 

Lvni. 

Boccaccio  to  his  parent  earth  bequeath 'd* 
His  dust, —  and  lies  it  not  her  Great  among. 
With  many  a  sweet  and  solemn  requiem  breathed 
O'er  him  who  form'd  the  Tuscan's  siren  tongue  ? 

1  [ Only  a  week  before  the  poet  risked  the  Florence  gallery, 
hf  wrotr  thus  to  a  friend  :  —  M  I  know  nothing  of  paint' nj;. 
Depend  upon  It,  of  all  the  arts,  it  is  the  most  artificial  and 
unmtura],  and  that  by  which  the  nonsense  of  mankind  U 
m«>>t  imposed  upon.  1  never  yet  saw  the  picture  or  the  statue 
which  came  a  league  within  my  conception  or  expectation ; 
but  I  hare  seen  many  mountain?,  and  seas,  and  men,  and 
views,  and  two  or  three  women,  who  went  as  far  beyond  it." 
—  Byron  Letter*.] 

a,  \  «  See  Appendix,  «  Historical  Notes,-  Not.  xv.  xn. 
xvii.  _(-"  The  church  of  Santa  Croce  contains  much  illus- 
trious nothing.  The  tombs  of  Machiavelll,  Michael  Angelo, 
Oil  Ira.  and  Alfieri,  make  it  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Italy. 
I  did  not  admire  any  of  these  tombs— beyond  their  contents. 


That  music  In  itself;  whose  sounds  are 
The  poetry  of  speech  ?   No; — even  his  tomb 
Uptorn,  must  bear  the  hyena  bigot's  wrong. 
No  more  amidst  the  meaner  dead  find  room. 
Nor  claim  a  passing  sigh,  because  it  told  for  irJtai  t 

And  Santa  Croce  wants  their  mighty  dust ; 
Yet  for  this  want  more  noted,  as  of  yore 
The  Cesar's  pageant,  shorn  of  Brutus'  bu«t. 
Did  but  of  Rome's  best  Son  remind  her  more . 
Happier  Ravenna !  on  thy  hoary  shore. 
Fortress  of  falling  empire  I  honoured  sleeps 
The  immortal  exile ;  —  Arqua,  too,  her  store 
Of  tuneful  relics  proudly  claims  and  keeps,  [wee p*. 
While  Florence  vainly  begs  her  banish 'd  dead  and 

LX. 

What  Is  her  pyramid  of  precious  stones  ?  » 
Of  porphyry,  jasper,  agate,  and  all  hues 
Of  gem  and  marble,  to  encrust  the  bones 
Of  merchant-dukes  ?  the  momentary  dews 
Which,  sparkling  to  the  twilight  stars,  infuse 
Freshness  in  the  green  turf  that  wraps  the  dead, 
Whose  names  are  mausoleums  of  the  Muse, 
Are  gently  prest  with  far  more  reverent  tread 
Than  ever  paced  the  slab  which  paves  the  princely  head. 

/^  LXL 

There  be  more  things  to  greet  the  heart  and  e)w 
In  Arno's  dome  of  Art's  most  princely  shrine. 
Where  Sculpture  with  her  rainbow  sister  vies ; 
There  be  more  marvels  yet — but  not  for  mine ; 
For  I  have  been  accustom 'J  to  entwine 
My  thoughts  with  Nature  rather  in  the  field*. 
Than  Art  in  galleries :  though  a  work  divine 
Calls  for  my  spirit's  homage,  yet  it  yields 
Less  than  it  feels,  because  the  weapon  which  it  wicU* 


Lxn. 

Is  of  another  temper,  and  I  roam 
By  Thraslmene's  lake,  in  the  defiles 
Fatal  to  Roman  rashness,  more  at  home ; 
For  there  the  Carthaginian's  warlike  wiles 
Come  back  before  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
The  host  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore. 
Where  Courage  falls  in  her  despairing  files, 
And  torrents,  swoll'n  to  rivers  with  their  gore. 
Reck  through  the  sultryplain,withlegions  scattered  o'er, 


Lxm. 

Like  to  a  forest  fell'd  by  mountain  winds ; 
And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day. 
And  such  the  freniy,  whose  convulsion  Winds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray, 
An  earthquake  reel'd  unheededly  away  1 ,0 
None  felt  stern  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet. 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  then;  bucklers  for  a  winding  sheet ;    [rnert : 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  natioc* 

That  of  Alfieri  is  heavy ;  and  all  of  them  seem  to  be  c  <■-• 
loaded.  What  Is  necessary  but  a  bust  and  name  ?  and  perfc-.-» 
a  date  ?  the  last  for  the  unchronological,  of  whom  I  am  •  c  . 
But  all  your  allegory  and  eulogy  is  infernal,  and  worx*  ch». 
the  long  wigs  of  English  numskulls  upon  Roman  bodice  :n 
the  statuary  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Second,  William,  «i.-j 
Anne."—  Byron  Lcttcrt.  1817.3 

»,•,*,«    See  Appendix,  "Historical  Note*,"  No*,  xiwi. 
xix.  xx.  and  xxt. 

•  See  Appendix, «  Historical  Note*,"  No.  xxn. 

«°  See  Appendix,  "Historical  Note*/*  No.  mil.  —  fAa 


earthquake  which  shook  all  Ital 
and  was  unfelt  by  any  of  the 


occurred  during  the  battle. 
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LXIV. 
The  Earth  to  them  was  as  a  rolling  bark 
Which  bore  them  to  Eternity ;  they  saw 
The  Ocean  round,  but  had  no  time  to  mark 
The  motions  of  their  vessel ;  Nature's  law, 
In  them  suspended,  reck'd  not  of  the  awe     [birds 
Which  reigns  when  mountains  tremble,  and  the 
Plunge  in  the  clouds  for  refuge  and  withdraw 
From  their  down-toppling  nests;  and  bellowing 
herds  [no  words. 

Stumble  o'er  heaving  plains,  and  man's  dread  hath 

LXV. 
Far  other  scene  is  Thrasimene  now; 
Her  lake  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 
Rent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough ; 
Her  aged  trees  rise  thick  as  once  the  slain 
Lay  where  their  roots  arc ;  but  a  brook  hath  ta'en — 
A  little  rill  of  scanty  stream  and  bed — 
A  name  of  blood  from  that  day's  sanguine  rain ; 
And  Sangumetto  tells  ye  where  the  dead      [red.  • 
Made  the  earth  wet,  and  turn'd  the  unwilling  waters 

LXVI. 

But  thou,  Clitumnus !  in  thy  sweetest  wave  * 
Of  the  most  living  crystal  that  was  e'er 
The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou  dost  rear 
Thy  grassy  banks  whereon  the  milk-white  steer 
Grazes ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters ! 
And  moat  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear; 
Sorely  that  stream  was  unpro&ned  by  slaughters — 
A  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest  daughters ! 

lxvjx 

And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  Temple9  still, 
Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps, 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill, 
Its  memory  of  thee ;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  current's  calmness ;  oft  from  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales, 
Who  dwells  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps ; 
While,  chance,  some  scatter'd  water-lily  sails 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its  bub- 
bling tales. 

1  [**  The  torely  peaceful  mirror  reflected  the  mountains  of 
Voflto  Rtfciaaa.  and  Che  wild  fowl  skimming  its  ample  sur- 
fc*v.  toadied  the  waters  with  their  rapid  wings,  leaving  circlet 
<i.J  train*  of  light  to  glitter  in  gray  repose.  As  we  moved 
*•«»*«.  one  set  of  intareating  feature*  yielded  to  another,  and 
-Try  change  excited  new  delight.  Yet*  was  it  not  among 
state  traaqufl  scenes  that  Hannibal  and  Flaminius  met  ? 
W  *  not  the  bloah  of  blood  upon  the  silver  lake  of  Thrasi- 
suur-H.  W.  Wuxiams.] 

'  Xb  book  of  travels  has  omitted  to  expatiate  on  the  temple 
of  taa  CUtnmnua,  between  Follgno  and  Spoleto ;  and  no  site, 
"r  scenery,  even  in  Italy,  is  more  worthy  a  description.  For 
*»  acrmint  of  the  dilapidation  of  this  temple,  the  reader  is 
rrftrnd  to  *  Historical  illustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of 
ChOi«  Harold,**  p.  3ft. 

1  r*  This  pretty  little  gem  stands  on  the  acclivity  of  a  bank 
'"vrloaklaf  its  crystal  waters,  which  have  their  source  at  the 
rlcatc* otsoUMi  hundred  yards  towards  Spoleto.  The  temple, 
f*  osag  the  river,  U  of  an  oblong  form,  in  the  Corinthian 
*6rr  Poor  columns  support  the  pediment,  the  snails  of 
vtifcfe  are  covered  tn  spiral  lines,  and  in  forms  to  represent 
ta*  aeaiM  osT  fishes  :  the  bases,  too,  are  richly  sculptured. 
Wttahi  the  building  U  a  chapel,  the  walls  of  which  are 
opv«red  wtth  many  hundred  names }  but  we  saw  nouc  which 
•r  could  neogala*  as  British.  Can  it  be  that  this  classical  , 
tsnale  it  tetdoai  visited  by  our  countrymen,  though  celebrated 
*-v  Drjnftes  and  Addison  r  To  future  travellers  from  Britain 
t  vjn  sorely  bn  rendered  Interesting  by  the  beautiful  lines  of 
!>ort  Bvron,  towing  at  sweetly  at  the  lovely  stream  which 
•*-7.i«sertUvw—  H.  W.  WfUJAUS.] 

*  'P«rfcaps  there  are  no  verses  in  our  language  of  happier 
eaacrfyciTe  pernor  than  the  two  stanzas  which  characterise  the 
bft  g*acral  pucu  find  it  so  difficult  to  leave  an 


Lxvm. 

Pass  not  unblest  the  Genius  of  the  place  ! 
If  through  the  air  a  zephyr  more  serene 
Win  to  the  brow,  tis  his ;  and  if  ye  trace 
Along  his  margin  a  more  eloquent  green, 
If  on  the  heart  the  freshness  of  the  scene 
Sprinkle  its  coolness,  and  from  the  dry  dust 
Of  weary  life  a  moment  lave  it  clean 
With  Nature's  baptism, — 'tis  to  him  ye  must 
Fay  orisons  for  this  suspension  of  disgust  « 

LXIX. 

The  roar  of  waters ! — from  the  headlong  height 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave- worn  precipice ; 
The  tall  of  waters !  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss ; 
The  hell  of  waters !  where  they  howl  and  hiss, 
And  boil  in  endless  torture ;  while  the  Bweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Fhlegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

LXX. 
And  mounts  In  spray  the  skies,  and  thence  again 
Returns  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which  round, 
With  its  unemptled  cloud  of  gentle  rain, 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 
Making  it  all  one  emerald :  — how  profound 
The  gulf  I    and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound, 
Crushing  the  cliffs,  which,  downward  worn  and 
rent  [vent ! 

With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a  fearful 

LXXL 

To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and  shows 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 
Torn  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the  throes 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly,         [back ! 
With  many  windings,  through  the  vale:- — Look 
Lo  1  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity, 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track, 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread, — a  matchless  cataract, b 

interesting  subject,  that  they  injure  the  distinctness  of  the 
description  by  loading  it  so  as  to  embarrass,  rather  than 
excite,  the  fancy  of  the  reader ;  or  else,  to  avoid  thut  fault, 
they  confine  themselves  to  cold  and  abstract  generalities. 
Byron  has,  in  these  stanzas,  admirably  steered  his  course  be- 
twixt  these  extremes :  while  they  present  the  outlines  of  a 
picture  as  pure  and  as  brilliant  as  those  of  Claude  Lorraine, 
the  task  of  filling  up  the  more  minute  particulars  is  judiciously 
left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader ;  and  it  roust,  be  dull 
Indeed  if  it  does  not  supply  what  the  poet  has  left  unsaid,  or 
but  generally  and  briefly  intimated.  While  the  eye  glances 
over  the  lines,  we  seem  to  feel  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the 
scene —  we  hear  the  bubbling  tale  of  the  more  rapid  streams, 
and  see  the  slender  proportions  of  the  rural  temple  reflected 
in  the  crystal  depth  of  the  calm  pool.  —  Sir  Waltbb  Scott.] 

*  I  saw  the  Cascata  del  Marmore  of  Terni  twice,  at  dif- 
ferent periods ;  once  from  the  summit  of  the  precipice,  and 
again  from  the  valley  below.  The  lower  view  is  far  to  be 
preferred,  if  the  traveller  has  time  for  one  only ;  but  in  any 
point  of  view,  either  from  above  or  below,  it  is  worth  all  the 
cascades  and  torrents  of  Switzerland  put  together :  the  Stau- 
bach,  Reichenbach,  Pisse  Vache,  fall  of  Arpenaz,  &c.  arc  rills 
in  comparative  appearance.  Of  the  fall  of  SchafThausen  I 
cannot  speak,  not  yet  having  seen  It.  —  ["  The  stunning  sound, 
the  mist,  uncertainty,  and  tremendous  depth,  bewildered  the 
senses  for  a  time,  and  the  eye  had  little  rest  from  the  impe- 
tuous and  hurrying  waters,  to  search  Into  the  mysterious  and 
whitened  gulf,  which  presented,  through  a  cloud  of  spray, 
the  apparitions,  as  it  were,  of  rocks  and  overhanging  wood. 
The  wind,  however,  would  sometimes  remove  for  an  instant 
this  misty  veil,  and  display  such  a  scene  of  haroc  as  appalled 
the  soul.*—  H.  W.  Williams.] 
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•H 


LXXIL 
Horribly  beautiful !  but  on  tbe  verge, 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  morn, 
An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge, ' 
Like  Hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn : 
Resembling,  *mid  the  torture  of  the  scene, 
Love  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  mien. 

Lxxrrx 

Once  more  upon  the  woody  Apennine, 
The  infant  Alps,  which  —  had  I  not  before 
Gazed  on  their  mightier  parents,  where  the  pine 
Sits  on  more  shaggy  summits,  and  where  roar* 
The  thundering  lauwine—- might  be  worshipp'd 
But  I  have  seen  the  soaring  Jungfrau  rear  [more ; 
Her  never-trodden  snow,  and  seen  the  hoar 
Glaciers  of  bleak  Mont  Blanc  both  far  and  near, 
And  in  Chimari  heard  tbe  thunder-hills  of  fear, 

LXXIV. 
Th'  Acroceraunian  mountains  of  old  name ; 
And  on  Parnassus  seen  the  eagles  fly 
Like  spirits  of  the  spot,  as  't  were  for  fame, 
For  still  they  soar'd  unutterably  high : 
I've  look'd  on  Ida  with  a  Trojan's  eye ; 
Athos,  Olympus,  ^Etna,  Atlas,  made 
These  hills  seem  things  of  lesser  dignity, 
All,  save  the  lone  Soractc's  height,  display'd 
Not  now  in  snow,  which  asks  the  lyric  Roman's  aid 

LXXV. 

For  our  remembrance,  and  from  out  the  plain 
Heaves  like  a  long-swept  wave  about  to  break, 
And  on  the  curl  hangs  pausing :  not  in  vain 
May  he,  who  will,  his  recollections  rake, 
And  quote  in  classic  raptures,  and  awake 
The  hills  with  Latian  echoes ;  I  abhorr'd 
Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet's  sake. 
The  drill'd  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by  word  3 
In  my  repugnant  youth,  with  pleasure  to  record 

1  Of  the  time,  place,  and  qualities  of  this  kind  of  iris,  the 
reader  will  sec  a  short  account,  in  a  note  to  Manfred.  The 
(all  looks  so  much  like  M  the  hell  of  waters,"  that  Add-on 
thought  the  descent  alluded  to  by  the  gulf  in  which  Alecto 
plunged  Into  the  infernal  regions.  It  is  singular  enough,  that 
two  of  the  finest  cascades  in  Europe  should  be  artificial  — 
this  of  the  Velino,  and  the  one  at  Tlvoli.  The  traveller  is 
strongly  recommended  to  trace  the  Velino,  at  least  as  high  as 
the  little  lake,  called  Pie'  di  Lup.  The  Reatine  territory  was 
the  Italian  Tempe  (Cicer.  Epist  ad  Attic,  xv.  lib.  ir.),  and 
the  ancient  naturalists  (Flin.  Hist.  Nat  lib.  ii.  cap.  lxii.), 
amongst  other  beautiful  varieties,  remarked  the  daily  rain, 
bows  of  the  toko  Velinus.  A  scholar  of  great  name  has 
devoted  a  treatise  to  this  district  alone.  See  Aid.  Manut.  de 
Reatlna  Urbe  Agroque,  ap.  Sallengre,  Thesaur.  torn.  i.  p.  773. 

9  In  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland,  the  avalanches  are 
known  by  the  name  of  lauwine. 

3  These  stanzas  may  probably  remind  the  reader  of  Ensign 
Northerton's  remarks :  "  D—n  Homo,"  &c. ;  but  the  reasons 
for  our  dislike  are  not  exactly  tbe  same.  I  wish  to  express, 
that  we  become  tired  of  the  task  before  we  can  comprehend 
the  beauty ;  that  we  learn  by  rote  before  we  can  get  by  heart ; 
that  the  freshness  is  worn  away,  and  the  future  pleasure  and 
advantage  deadened  and  destroyed,  by  the  didactic  antici- 
pation, at  an  age  when  we  can  neither  feel  nor  understand 
the  power  of  compositions  which  it  requires  an  acquaintance 
with  life,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek,  to  relish,  or  to  reason 
upon.  For  the  same  reason,  wc  nqver  can  be  aware  of  the 
fulness  of  some  of  the  finest  passages  of  Shakspeare  ("  To  be, 
or  not  to  be,"  for  instance),  from  the  habit  of  having  them 
hammered  into  us  at  eight  years  old,  as  an  exercise,  not  of 
mind,  but  of  memory :  so  that  when  we  are  old  enough  to 
enjoy  them,  the  tvto  i«  gon«\  ami  the  appetite  palled.  In  some 
parts  of  thf  continent,  voting  persons  an*  taught  from  »n»nr 
common  authors,  ani  do  not  read  the  l»cst  il.»>iics  till  tlu  .r 
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LXXVL 

Aught  that  recalls  the  daily  drug  which  turn*d 
My  sickening  memory ;  and,  though  Time  hath 
My  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  learn'd,  [taught 
Tct  such  the  flx'd  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  impatience  of  my  early  thought. 
That,  with  the  freshness  wearing  out  before 
My  mind  could  relish  what  it  might  have  sought. 
If  free  to  choose,  I  cannot  now  restore 
Its  health ;  but  what  it  then  detested,  still  abhor. 

LXXVIL 

Then  farewell,  Horace ;  whom  I  hated  so,  « 
Not  for  thy  faults,  but  mine ;  It  is  a  curse 
To  understand,  not  feel  thy  lyric  flow, 
To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  verse: 
Although  no  deeper  Moralist  rehearse 
Our  little  life,  nor  Bard  prescribe  his  art, 
Nor  livelier  Satirist  the  conscience  pierce. 
Awakening  without  wounding  the  touch 'd  herrt, 
Yet  fare  thee  well  —  upon  Soracte%  ridge  we  pait. 

LXXVUL 
Oh  Home !  my  country !  city  of  the  soul ! 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires !  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery.  . 

What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance  ?  Come  and  «i« 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  Tc ! 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day  —  J 

A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay.  | 

LXXIX. 

The  Niobc  of  nations !  there  she  stands,  * 
Childless  and  crownlcss,  in  her  voiceless  woe ; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  withcr'd  hands, 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattcr*d  long  ago ; 
The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ;  •" 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers :  dost  thou  flow. 
Old  Tiber !  through  a  marble  wilderness? 
Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress. 

maturity.  I  certainly  do  not  speak  on  this  point  from  any 
pi<]iu>  or  aversion  towards  the  place  of  my  education.  I  mas 
not  a  slow,  though  an  idle  boy ;  and  I  believe  no  on<*  couM,  *>r 
can  t>c,  more  attached  to  Harrow  than  I  have  always  tiecn, 
and  with  reason  ;  —  a  part  of  the  time  passed  there  wa»  the 
happiest  of  mv  life ;  and  my  preceptor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
Drury,  was  tfic  best  and  worthiest  friend  1  ever  nossrssrtt. 
whose  warnings  1  have  remembered  out  too  well,  though  too 
late  when  I  have  erred,  — and  whose  counsels  1  hav*  but 
followed  when  I  have  done  well  or  wisely.  If  ever  this  im- 
perfect record  of  my  feelings  towards  him  should  reach  Ms 
eyes,  let  it  remind  him  of  one  who  never  thinks  of  him  l»ut 
with  gratitude  and  veneration  —  of  one  who  would  morv 
gladly  boast  of  having  tM.cn  hit  pupil,  if,  by  raorevk>s*ly  fol- 
lowing his  injunctions,  he  could  reflect  any  honour  upon  his 
instructor. 

4  [Lord  Byron's  prepotsess ion  against  Horace  is  not  without 
a  parallel.  It  was  not  till  released  from  the  duty  of  muilug 
Virgil  as  a  task,  that  Gray  could  feel  himself  capable  of  en- 
joying tbe  beauties  of  that  poet  —  Moobe.j 

*  [•*  I  have  been  some  days  in  Rome  the  Wonderful.  I  am 
delighted  with  Rome.  As  a  whole  —  ancient  and  modern,  — • 
it  beats  Greece,  Constantinople,  every  thing  — at  least  tba*  t 
have  ever  seen.  But  I  can  t  describe,  because  my  first  im- 
pressions are  always  strong  and  confused,  and  my  mem.rri 
selects  and  reduces  them  to  order,  like  distance  in  the  Ue-f- 
scape,  and  blends  them  better,  although  they  may  Vv  le«  • 
distinct.  I  have  been  on  horseback  mon  of  the  dny,  «!'  «i\i  • 
since  my  arrival.  I  have  been  to  Alhano,  it*  like*.  «-.  i  »*> 
the  top  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  to  Frr*cati.  Arlna,  a«\  As 
for  the  Coliseum,  Pantheon,  St.  Prter's.  the  Vatican,  P-*!atrr«.*, 
&c.  Ac.  —  they  are  quite  inconceivable,  and  must  be  «» m."  — 
Bi/rnn  Letters ,  May.  Is  17.] 

•  For  a  cnmn.iTi  i  n  tli»  \aA  the  two  folkrwfnj*  sv.ivs  *«» 
the  reader  ma,,  c-u^-lt  "  liittorical  Illustrations,"  p.  «&. 
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LXXX. 

The  Goth,  the  Christian,  Time,  War,  Flood,  and  Fire, 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hili'd  city's  pride ; 
She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire, 
And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarchs  ride, 
Where  the  car  climb'd  the  Capitol ;  far  and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  sltej 
Chaos  of  ruins !  who  shall  trace  the  void, 
O'er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light, 
And  say,  "  here  was,  or  is,"  where  all  is  doubly  night  ? 

LXXXL 

The  doable  night  of  ages,  and  of  her, 
Night's  daughter,  Ignorance,  hath  wrapt  and  wrap 
AH  round  us ;  we  but  feel  our  way  to  err : 
The  ocean  hath  its  chart,  the  stars  their  map, 
And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample  lap ; 
But  Rome  is  as  the  desert,  where  we  steer 
i      Stumbling  o'er  recollections ;  now  we  clap 
Our  hands,  and  cry  "  Eureka  I "  it  is  clear — 
When  but  some  false  mirage  of  ruin  rises  near. 

LXXXIL 
Alas !  the  lofty  city !  and  alas ! 
The  trebly  hundred  triumphs ! l  and  the  day 
When  Brutus  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpass 
The  conqueror's  sword  in  bearing  fame  away ! 
Alas,  for  Tully's  voice,  and  Virgil's  lay, 
And  Livy's  pictured  page  I — but  these  shall  be 
Her  resurrection ;  all  beside  — decay. 
Alas,  for  Earth,  for  never  shall  we  see 
That  brightness  in  her  eye  she  bore  when  Rome  was 
free! 

LXXXIII. 
Oh  thou,  whose  chariot  roll'd  on  Fortune's  wheel, 
Triumphant  Sylla !  Thou,  who  didst  subdue 
Thy  country's  foes  ere  thou  wouldst  pause  to  feel 
The  wrath  of  thy  own  wrongs,  or  reap  the  due 
Of  hoarded  vengeance  till  thine  eagles  flew 
O'er  prostrate  Asia ;  —  thou,  who  with  thy  frown 
Annihilated  senates  —  Roman,  too, 
With  all  thy  vices,  for  tbou  didst  lay  down 
With  an  atoning  smile  a  more  than  earthly  crown  — 

LXXXIV. 

The  dictatorial  wreath  *, — couldst  thou  divine 
To  what  would  one  day  dwindle  that  which  made 
Thee  more  than  mortal  ?  and  that  so  supine 
By  aught  than  Romans  Rome  should  thus  be  laid  ? 
She  who  was  named  Eternal,  and  array'd 
Her  warriors  but  to  conquer  —  she  who  veil'd 
Earth  with  her  haughty  shadow,  and  display 'd, 
Dntfl  the  o'er-canopied  horizon  fail'd, 
Her  rushing  wings  —  Oh  1   she  who  was  Almighty 
halTd! 

1  Orasfiu  gives  320  for  the  number  of  triumphs.  He  I* 
followed  by  Panrintus ;  And  Panrinius  by  Mr.  Gibbon  and 
tti?  modern  writers. 

'  Certainly ,  were  it  not  for  these  two  traits  in  the  life  of 
^ftta,  alluded  to  In  this  stanza,  we  should  regard  him  as  a 
monster  unredeemed  by  any  admirable  quality.  The  atone- 
*****  of  his  Toluntary  resignation  of  empire  may  perhaps  be 
accepted  by  us,  as  it  seems  to  hare  satisfied  the  Romans,  who 
if  they  had  not  respected  most  hare  destroyed  him.  There 
eoold  be  no  mean,  no  division  of  opinion ;  they  must  hare  all 
thought,  like  Eucrates,  that  what  had  appeared  ambition  was 
*Jore  of  glory,  and  that  what  had  been  mistaken  for  pride 
a  real  grandeur  of  soul.  —  [*'  Seigneur,  vous  changcz 


LXXXV. 

Sylla  was  first  of  victors  ;  but  our  own 
The  sagest  of  usurpers,  Cromwell ;  he 
Too  swept  off  senates  while  he  hew'd  the  throne 
Down  to  a  block  —  immortal  rebel !     See 
What  crimes  it  costs  to  be  a  moment  free 
And  famous  through  all  ages  !  but  beneath 
His  fate  the  moral  lurks  of  destiny ; 
His  day  of  double  victory  and  death  [breath. 

Beheld  nun  win  two  realms,  and,  happier,  yield  his 

LXXXVI. 

The  third  of  the  same  moon  whose  former  course 
Had  all  but  crown'd  him,  on  the  selfsame  day 
Deposed  him  gently  from  his  throne  of  force. 
And  laid  him  with  the  earth's  preceding  clay.  3 
And  show'd  not  Fortune  thus  how  fame  and  sway, 
And  all  we  deem  delightful,  and  consume 
Our  souls  to  compass  through  each  arduous  way, 
Are  in  her  eyes  less  happy  than  the  tomb  ? 
Were  they  but  so  in  man's,  how  different  were  his 
doom! 

LXXXVIL 

And  thou,  dread  statue  !  yet  existent  in  4 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty, 
Thou  who  beheldest,  'mid  the  assassins'  din, 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Caesar  lie, 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity, 
An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  the  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis  I  did  he  die, 
And  thou,  too,  perish,  Pompey  ?  have  ye  been 
Victors  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a  scene  ? 

LXXXVIII. 

And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of  Rome ! s 
She- wolf !  whose  brazen-imaged  dugs  impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art, 
Thou  standest :  —  Mother  of  the  mighty  heart, 
Which  the  great  founder  suck'd  from  thy  wild  teat, 
Scorch'd  by  the  Roman  Jove's  ethereal  dart, 
And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning  —  dost  thou  yet 
Guard  thine  immortal  cubs,   nor  thy  fund  charge 
forget? 

LXXXIX. 

Thou  dost ;  —  but  ail  thy  foster-babes  are  dead  — 
The  men  of  iron  :  and  the  world  hath  rear'd 
Cities  from  out  their  sepulchres :  men  bled 
In  imitation  of  the  things  they  fear'd,        [steer'd, 
And  fought  and  conquer'd,  and  the  same  course 
At  apish  distance  ;  but  as  yet  none  have, 
Nor  could,  the  same  supremacy  have  near'd, 
Save  one  vain  man,  who  is  not  in  the  grave, 
But,  vanquish 'd  by  himself,  to  his  own  slaves  a  slave — 


toutcs  mes  idees  do  la  fa^on  dont  je  vous  vois  agir.  Jc  croyais 
que  vous  aviez  de  l'ambition,  mais  aucunc  amour  pour  la 
gloire :  je  royals  bien  que  votre  atne  etait  haute ;  mais  je  ne 
soupconnais  pas  qu'elle  fut  grande."  —  Dialogues  de  Sylla  ct 
d'Eucrate.] 

3  On  the  3d  of  September  Cromwell  gained  tbe  victory  of 
Dunbar :  a  year  afterwards  he  obtained  "  his  crowning 
mercy  "  of  Worcester ;  and  a  few  years  alter,  en  the  sjnie 
day,  which  he  had  ever  esteemed  the  most  fortunate  for  him, 
died. 

V  See  Appendix,  "  Historical  Notes,"  No«.  xxiv.  x\v. 
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CAMTU  IV. 


XC. 

The  fool  of  false  dominion  —  and  a  kind 
Of  bastard  Caesar,  following  him  of  old 
With  steps  unequal ;  for  the  Roman's  mind 
Was  modcll'd  in  a  less  terrestrial  mould,  i 
With  passions  fiercer,  yet  a  judgment  cold, 
And  an  immortal  instinct  which  redeem'd 
The  frailties  of  a  heart  so  soft,  yet  bold, 
Alcides  with  the  distaff  now  he  seem'd 
At  Cleopatra's  feet,  —  and  now  himself  he  beam'd, 

XCL 

And  came — and  saw — andconquer'd !  But  the  man 
Who  would  have  tamed  his  eagles  down  to  flee, 
Like  a  train'd  falcon,  in  the  Gallic  van, 
Which  he.  in  sooth,  long  led  to  victory, 
With  a  deaf  heart  which  never  seem'd  to  be 
A  listener  to  itself,  was  strangely  framed  ; 
With  but  one  weakest  weakness  —  vanity, 
Coquettish  in  ambition  —  still  he  aira'd  — 
At  what?     can  he  avouch — or  answer  what  he 
claim 'd  ? 

xcn. 

And  would  be  all  or  nothing — nor  could  wait 
For  the  sure  grave  to  level  him  ;  few  years 
Had  fix'd  him  with  the  Caesars  in  his  fate, 
On  whom  we  tread  :  For  this  the  conqueror  rears 
The  arch  of  triumph  t  and  for  this  the  tears 
And  blood  of  earth  flow  on  as  they  have  flow'd, 
An  universal  deluge,  which  appears 
Without  an  ark  for  wretched  man's  abode, 
And  ebbs  but  to  reflow  !  —  Renew  thy  rainbow,  God  ! 

XCIII. 
What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reap  ? 
Our  senses  narrow,  and  our  reason  frail,  * 
Life  short,  and  truth  a  gem  which  loves  the  deep, 
And  all  things  weigh 'd  in  custom's  falsest  scale  ; 
Opinion  an  omnipotence,  —  whose  veil 
Mantles  the  earth  with  darkness,  until  right 
And  wrong  are  accidents,  and  men  grow  pale 
Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  too  bright, 
And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  and  earth  have 
too  much  light. 

xcrv. 

And  thus  they  plod  in  sluggish  misery, 
Rotting  from  sire  to  son,  and  age  to  age, 
Proud  of  their  trampled  nature,  and  so  die, 
Bequeathing  their  hereditary  rage 
To  the  new  race  of  inborn  slaves,  who  wage 
War  for  their  chains,  and  rather  than  be  free, 
Bleed  gladiator-like,  and  still  engage 
Within  the  same  arena  where  they  see 
Their  fellows  fall  before,  like  leaves  of  the  same  tree. 

XCV. 
I  speak  not  of  men's  creeds — they  rest  between 
Man  and  his  Maker — but  of  things  allow 'd, 
Averr'd,  and  known, — and  daily,  hourly  seen  — 
The  yoke  that  is  upon  us  doubly  bow'd, 
And  the  intent  of  tyranny  avow'd, 

1  See  Appendix,  "  Historical  Notes,"  No.  xxti. 

* —  **  Omnes  pene  veteres ;   qui  nihil  cognosci, 

nihil  percepi,  nihil  sciri  posse  dixerunt ;  angustos  census  ; 
imbeclllos  animos,  brevia  curricula  vit* ;  in  profundo  verl- 
tatetn  demersam  ;  opinionihus  et  institutis  omnia  teneri ; 
nihil  Terltati  relinqui :  dcincops  omnia  tenebris  circumfusa 
esse  dixerunt."    Acadcm.  L  13.    The  eighteen  hundred  years 


The  edict  of  Earth's  rulers,  who  are  grown 
The  apes  of  him  who  humbled  once  the  proud. 
And  shook  them  from  their  slumbers  on  the  throne : 
Too  glorious,  were  this  all  his  mighty  arm  had  done. 

xcn. 

Can  tyrants  but  by  tyrants  conquer'd  be. 
And  Freedom  find  no  champion  and  no  child 
Such  as  Columbia  saw  arise  when  she 
'       Sprung  forth  a  Pallas,  arm'd  and  undefilcd  ? 
.   Or  must  such  minds  be  nourish'd  in  the  wild. 
Deep  in  the  unpruned  forest,  'midst  the  roar 
Of  cataracts,  where  nursing  Nature  smiled 
On  infant  Washington  ?     Has  Earth  no  more 
Such  seeds  within  her  breast,  or  Europe  no  such 
shore  ? 

XCVIL 
But  France  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit  crin.e, 
And  fatal  have  her  Saturnalia  been 
To  Freedom's  cause,  in  every  age  and  clime ; 
Because  the  deadly  days  which  we  have  seen, 
And  vile  Ambition,  that  built  up  between 
Man  and  his  hopes  an  adamantine  wall. 
And  the  base  pageant  last  upon  the  scene, 
Are  grown  the  pretext  for  the  eternal  thrall 
Which  nips  life's  tree,  and  dooms  man's  worst — his 
second  fall. 

xcyih 

Yet,  Freedom  !  yet  thy  banner,  torn,  but  flying. 
Streams  like  the  thunder-storm  against  the  wind  ; 
Thy  trumpet  voice,  though  broken  now  and  dying, 
The  loudest  still  the  tempest  leaves  behind  ; 
I       Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  the  rind, 
Chopp'd  by  the  axe,  looks  rough  and  little  worth. 
But  the  sap  lasts, — and  still  the  seed  we  find 
Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  North  ; 
So  shall  a  better  spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring  forth. 


XCIX. 

There  is  a  stern  round  tower  of  other  days, ' 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 
Such  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays. 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone, 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown, 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o'erthrown  ;  — 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength  ?  within  its  cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid  ?  —  A  woman's 
grave. 

C. 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tomb'd  in  a  palace  ?  Was  she  chaste  and  fair  ? 
Worthy  a  king1?,  or  more — a  Roman's  bed  ? 
What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear  ? 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir  * 
How  lived — how  loved  —  how  died  she  ?    Was  she 
So  honour 'd — and  conspicuously  there,  ^nut 

Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot. 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot  ? 

which  have  elapsed  since  Cicero  wrote  this,  bar*  not  rcmoTod 
any  of  the  imperfections  of  humanity;  and  the  complaint*  o! 
the  ancient  philosophers  may.  without  injustice  or  affectation* 
be  transcribed  in  a  poem  wtttteu  yesterday. 

?  Alluding  to  the  tomb  >f  Cecil  to  Met  ell  a.  called  Capod) 
Botc.    See  "Historical  III lutintioin.'  p.  200. 
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Was  she  as  those  who  love  their  lords,  or  they 
Who  love  the  lords  of  others  ?  such  have  been 
Even  in  the  olden  time,  Rome's  annals  say. 
Was  she  a  matron  of  Cornelia's  mien, 
Or  the  light  air  of  Egypt's  graceful  queen, 
Profuse  of  joy — or  'gainst  it  did  she  war 
1 1        Inveterate  in  virtue  ?   Did  she  lean 

To  the  soft  side  of  the  heart,  or  wisely  bar 
Love    from    amongst  her  griefs  ?  —  for  such  the 
affections  are. 

en. 

Perchance  sne  died  in  youth :  it  may  be,  bow'd 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 
Might  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom        [shed  l 
Heaven  gives  its   favourites  —  early  death ;   yet 
A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illume 
With  hectic  light,  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead, 
Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf-like  red. 

cm. 

Perchance  she  died  in  age  —  surviving  all, 
Charms,  kindred,  children— with  the  silver  gray 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall, 
It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 
By  Borne  —  But  whither  would  Conjecture  stray  ? 
Thus  much  alone  we  know— Metella  died, 
The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife :    Behold  his   love  or 

pride ! 

CIV. 
I  know  not  why — but  standing  thus  by  thee 
It  seems  as  If  I  had  thine  inmate  known, 
Thou  Tomb !  and  other  days  come  back  on  me 
With  recollected  music,  though  the  tone 
I»  changed  and  solemn,  like  the  cloudy  groan 
<>f  dying  thunder  on  the  distant  wind  ; 
Ytt  could  I  seat  me  by  this  ivied  stone 
Till  I  had  bodied  forth  the  heated  mind 
Forms  from  the  floating  wreck  which  Ruin  leaves 

behind ;« 

CV. 
And  from  the  planks,  far  shattered  o'er  the  rocks, 
Built  me  a  little  bark  of  hope,  once  more 
To  battle  with  the  ocean  and  the  shocks 
Of  the  loud  breakers,  and  the  ceaseless  roar 
Which  rashes  on  the  solitary  shore 

>  *0»  *  £tW  #*A»ro,  k**f*f*u  tin' 
T»  yh»  $mUn  •£»  mrxgi**  AAA'  aurgfw;  3-«tu». 
tUi.  Franc  Phil.  Brunck.  Foetse  GnomlcJ.p.  231.  ed.  1784. 

*  "Fuar  word*,  and  two  initials,  compote  the  whole  of  the 
ttMrnptioo  which,  whatever  was  Its  ancient  position,  is  now 
Ptasdio  front  of  this  towering  sepulchre:  Cjkcilijl  .  Q .  Cax- 
Ttct .  P  .  Mktku.*  .  Cbassi.  It  is  more  likely  to  hare  been 
the  pride  Ums  the  love  of  Crassua,  which  raised  so  superb  a 
ffwtnottaJ  to  a  wife,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned  in  history, 
<u<le>t  she  be  supposed  to  be  that  lady  whose  intimacy  with 
IMabdU  wee  eo  offensive  to  Tullla,  the  daughter  of  Cicero  ; 
■  <•  u»  who  w  js  divorced  by  Lentulu*  Sptnther ;  or  she,  per. 
>'?*  the  same  person,  from  whose  ear  the  son  of*jEfopus 
vrosVired  a  precious  jewel  to  enrich  his  daughter.  —  Hob. 
ewevsj 

1  The  Palatine  Is  one  mass  of  ruins,  particularly  on  the 
46*  coward*  the  Circus  Maxiinus.  The  very  soli  is  formed 
«f  crumbled  brickwork.  Nothing  has  been  told,  nothing  can 
fee  snfal.  Is  satlsfr  the  belief  of  any  but  a  Roman  antiquary. 
Set  -*  Historical  fhuatrattons,"  P  306  —  C  The  voice  of  Marius 
rwaM  oot  *ouad  man  deep  and  solemn  among  the  ruined 
arches  of  Carthap*,  than  the  strains  of  the  Pilgrim  amid  the 


Where  all  lies  foundcr'd  that  was  ever  dear : 
But  could  I  gather  from  the  wave-worn  store 
Enough  for  my  rude  boat,  where  should  I  steer  ? 

There  woos  no  hone,  nor  hope,  nor  life,  save  what  is 
here. 

CVI. 
Then  let  the  winds  howl  on  !  their  harmony 
Shall  henceforth  be  my  music,  and  the  night 
The  sound  shall  temper  with  the  owlets'  cry, 
As  I  now  hear  them,  in  the  fading  light 
Dim  o'er  the  bird  of  darkness'  native  site, 
Answering  each  other  on  the  Palatine,        [bright, 
With  their  large  eyes,   all  glistening  gray  and 
And  sailing  pinions.  — Upon  such  a  shrine 

What  are  our  petty  griefs  ? — let  me  not  number  mine. 


CVIL 
Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower  grown 
Matted  and  mass'd  together,  hillocks  heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  cr  ush'd,  column  strewn 
In  fragments,  choked  up  vauits,  and  frescos  steep'd 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep'd, 
Deeming  it  midnight :  —  Temples,  baths,  or  halls  ? 
Pronounce  who  can  ;  for  all  that  Learning  reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are  walls — 

Behold  the  Imperial  Mount!    'tis  thus  the  mighty 
falls,  s 

CVIII. 
There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales ;  • 
'Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past, 
First  Freedom,  and  then  Glory — when  that  fails. 
Wealth,  vice,  corruption,  —barbarism  at  last 
And  History,  with  all  her  volumes  vast, 
Hath  but  one  page, — 'tis  better  written  here 
Where  gorgeous  Tyranny  hath  thus  amass'd 
All  treasures,  all  delights,  that  eye  or  ear, 

Heart,  soul  could  seek,  tongue   ask  —  Away  with 
words  I  draw  near, 

CIX. 
Admire,  exult — despise — laugh,  weep,  —  for  here 
There  is  such  matter  for  all  feeling :  — Man  ! 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear, 
Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this  span, 
This  mountain,  whose  obliterated  plan 
The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled, 
Of  Glory's  gewgaws  shining  in  the  van 
Till  the  sun's  rays  with  added  flame  were  fill'd  ! 
Where  are  its  golden  roofs  ?  where  those  who  dared 
to  build  ? 

broken  shrines  and  fallen  statues  of  her  subduer."  —  Sib 
Walts*  Scott.] 

4  The  author  of  the  Life  of  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  opinion 
entertained  of  Britain  by  that  orator  and  his  cotemporary 
Romans,  has  the  following  eloquent  passage :  — "  From  their 
railleries  of  this  kind,  on  the  barbarity  and  misery  of  our 
island,  one  cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  surprising  fate  and 
revolutions  of  kingdoms ;  how  Rome,  once  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  the  seat  of  arts,  empire,  and  glory,  now  lies  sunk  in 
sloth,  ignorance,  and  poverty,  enslaved  to  the  most  cruel  as 
well  as  to  the  most  contemptible  of  tyrants,  superstition  ard 
religious  imposture :  while  this  remote  country,  anciently  the 
jest  and  contempt  of  the  polite  Romans,  if  become  the  happy 
seat  of  liberty,  plenty,  and  letters;  flourishing  in  all  the  arts 
and  refinements  of  civil  life;  yet  running  perhaps  the  same 
course  which  Rome  itself  had  run  before  it,  from  virtuous 
industry  to  wealth ;  from  wealth  to  luxury  ;  from  luxury  to 
an  impatience  of  discipline,  and  corruption  of  morals  :  till,  by 
a  total  degeneracy  and  loss  of  virtue,  being  grown  ripe  for 
destruction,  it  fall  a  prey  at  last  to  some  hardy  oppressor, 
and,  with  the  loss  of  liberty,  losing  every  thing  that  Is  valuable, 
sinks  gradually  again  into  its  original  barbarism."  (See  His. 
tory  of  the  Life  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  sect.  vi.  vol.  ii.  p.  102.) 
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ex. 

Tulry  was  not  so  eloquent  as  thou, 
Thou  nameless  column  with  the  buried  base  ! 
What  are  the  laurels  of  the  Caesar's  brow  ? 
Crown  me  with  ivy  from  his  dwelling-place. 
Whose  arch  or  pillar  meets  me  in  the  face, 
Titus  or  Trajan's  ?   No  — t  is  that  of  Time : 
Triumph,  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  displace 
Scoffing ;  and  apostolic  statues  climb 
To  crush  the  imperial  urn,  whose  ashes  slept  sub- 
lime,' 

CXI. 

Buried  in  air,  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Rome, 
And  looking  to  the  stars :  they  had  contain'd 
A  spirit  which  with  these  would  find  a  home, 
The  last  of  those  who  o'er  the  whole  earth  reign 'd, 
The  Roman  globe,  for  after  none  sustain'd, 
But  yielded  back  his  conquests  :  — he  was  more 
Than  a  mere  Alexander,  and,  unstain'd 
With  household  blood  and  wine,  serenely  wore 
His  sovereign  virtues — still  we  Trajan's  name  adore.  ♦ 

cxn. 

Where  Is  the  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high  place 
Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes?   where  the 

steep 
Tarpeian  ?  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race, 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  Leap 
Cured  all  ambition.     Did  the  conquerors  heap 
Their  spoils  here  ?   Tes ;  and  in  yon  field  below, 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep — 
The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow, 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes — burns  with 

Cicero  1 

cxm. 

The  field  of  freedom,  faction,  fame,  and  blood  : 
Here  a  proud  people's  passions  were  exhaled, 
From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  the  bud 
To  that  when  further  worlds  to  conquer  rail'd  ; 
But  long  before  had  Freedom's  face  been  vcil'd, 
And  Anarchy  assumed  her  attributes ; 
Till  every  lawless  soldier  who  assail'd 
Trod  on  the  trembling  senate's  slavish  mutes. 
Or  raised  the  venal  voice  of  baser  prostitutes. 

C3QT. 

Then  turn  we  to  her  latest  tribune's  name, 
from  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee, 
Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame — 
The  friend  of  Petrarch — hope  of  Italy — 
Rienxi !  last  of  Romans  !3   While  the  tree 
Of  freedom's  wither'd  trunk  puts  forth  a  leaf. 
Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be — 
The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  chief — 
Her  new-born  Numa  thou — with  reign,  alas  I  too  brief. 

1  The  column  of  Trajan  U  surmounted  by  St.  Peter :  that 
of  Aurelitu  by  St.  Paul.  See  "  Historical  Illustrations," 
p.  214. 

*  Trsjan  was  provcrbiaUp  the  best  of  the  Roman  princes 
(Eutrop.  1.  vtii.  c.  5.) ;  and  it  would  be  easier  to  find  a  sove- 
reign uniting  exactly  the  opposite  characteristics,  than  one 
possessed  of  all  the  nappy  qualities  ascribed  to  this  emperor. 
"  When  he  mounted  the  throne,"  says  the  historian  Dion, 
M  he  was  strong  in  body,  he  was  rigorous  in  mind ;  age  had 
impaired  none  of  his  faculties ;  he  was  altogether  free  from 
envy  and  from  detraction :  he  honoured  all  the  good,  and  he 
advanced  them ;  and  on  this  account  they  could  not  \>c  the 


CXV. 

Egeria  !  sweet  creation  of  sane  heart4 
Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fair 
As  thine  ideal  breast ;  whate'er  thou  art 
Or  wert, — a  young  Aurora  of  the  air. 
The  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair ; 
Or,  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  the  earth, 
Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary  there 
Too  much  adoring ;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth, 
Thou  wert  a  beautiful  thought,  and  softly   l-uiied 
forth. 

CXVL 

The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water-drops ;  the  face 
Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  with  years  un  wrinkled. 
Reflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place, 
Whose  green,  wild  margin  now  no  more  erase 
Art's  works ;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  steep. 
Prison 'd  in  marble,  bubbling  from  the  bass 
Of  the  cleft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 
The  rill  runs  o'er,  and  round  fern,  flowers,  and  ivy 
creep, 

CXVII. 
Fantastically  tangled :  the  green  hills 
Are  clothed  with  early  blossoms,  through  the  grass 
The  quick-eyed  lizard  rustles,  ard  the  bills 
Of  summer-birds  sing  welcome  l   ye  pass ; 
Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class, 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  toft  breexe  in  a  fairy  mass ; 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyes* 
Kiss'd  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  colourM  by  Its 
skies. 

cxvm. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  in  this  enchanted  cover, 
Egeria  I  thy  all  heavenly  bosom  beating 
For  the  far  footsteps  of  thy  mortal  lover; 
The  purple  Midnight  veil'd  that  mystic  meeting 
With  her  roost  starry  canopy,  and  seating 
Thyself  by  thine  adorer,  what  befel  ? 
This  cave  was  surely  shaped  out  for  the  greeting 
Of  an  enamour 'd  Goddess,  and  the  cell 
Haunted  by  holy  Love  —  the  earliest  oracle  t 

cxix. 

And  didst  thou  not,  thy  breast  to  his  replying. 
Blend  a  celestial  with  a  human  heart ; 
And  Love,  which  dies  as  it  was  born,  In  sighing. 
Share  with  immortal  transports  ?  could  thine  art 
Make  them  indeed  immortid,  and  impart 
The  purity  of  heaven  to  earthly  joys, 
Expel  the  venom  and  not  blunt  the  dart — 
The  dull  satiety  which  all  destroys  — 
And  root  from  out  the  soul  the  deadly  weed  which 
cloys? 

objects  of  his  fear,  or  of  his  hate ;  he  never  listened  to  lav- 
formers  ;  he  gave  not  way  to  his  anger ;  he  abstained  equally 
from  unfair  exactions  and  unjust  punishments ;  he  had  rather 
be  loved  as  a  man  than  honoured  as  a  sovereign i  he  was 
aflable  with  his  people,  respectful  to  the  senate*  and  univrr- 
sallj  beloved  by  both  ;  be  inspired  none  with  dread  but  the 
enemies  of  his  country/'  —  Hut.  Rom.  I  Ixill.  c.  6, 7. 

*  The  name  and  exploits  of  Rienxi  must  be  familiar  to  lb* 
reader  of  Gibbon.  Some  details  and  unedited  manuscripts., 
relative  to  this  unhappy  hero,  will  be  seen  in  the  "  Historical 
Illustrations  or  the  Fourth  Canto,"  p.  M8. 

«  See  Appendix.  "  Historical  Koce* ,"  No.  xxvn. 
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cxx. 

Alas !  oar  young  affections  ran  to  waste, 
Or  water  but  the  desert ;  whence  arise 
Bat  weeds  of  dark  luxuriance,  tares  of  haste. 
Bank  at  the  core,  though  tempting  to  the  eyes, 
Flowers  whose  wild  odours  breathe  but  agonies, 
And  trees  whose  gums  are  poisons;  such  the  plants 
Which  spring  beneath  her  steps  as  Passion  flies 
O'er  the  world's  wilderness,  and  vainly  pants 
For  some  celestial  fruit  forbidden  to  our  wants. 

CXXI. 
Oh  Lore !  no  habitant  of  earth  thou  art — 
An  unseen  seraph,  we  believe  in  thee, — 
A  faith  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  heart, — 
But  never  yet  hath  seen,  nor  e'er  shall  see 
The  naked  eye,  thy  form,  as  it  should  be ; 
The  mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peopled  heaven, 
Even  with  Its  own  desiring  phantasy, 
And  to  a  thought  such  shape  and  image  given, 
A*  haunts  the  unquench'd  soul— parch'd — wearied 
— wrung — and  riven. 

cxxn. 

Of  its  own  beauty  is  the  mind  diseased, 
And  fevers  into  false  creation: — where, 
Where  are  the  forms  the  sculptor's  soul  hath  seized  ? 
In  him  alone.     Can  Nature  show  so  fair  ? 
Where  are  the  charms  and  virtues  which  we  dare 
Conceive  in  boyhood  and  pursue  as  men, 
The  unreach'd  Paradise  of  our  despair, 
Which  o'er-infbrms  the  pencil  and  the  pen, 
And  overpowers  the  page  where  it  would  bloom  again  ? 

exxra. 

Who  loves,  raves — *t  is  youth's  frenzy — but  the  cure 
Is  bitterer  still,  as  charm  by  charm  unwinds 
Which  robed  our  idols,  and  we  see  too  sure 
Nor  worth  nor  beauty  dwells  from  out  the  mind's 
ideal  shape  of  such ;  yet  still  it  binds 
The  fatal  spell,  and  still  it  draws  us  on. 
Heaping  the  whirlwind  from  the  oft-sown  winds ; 
The  stubborn  heart,  its  alchemy  begun,    [undone. 
Seems  eYer  near  the  prixe,  —  wealthiest  when  most 

exxrv. 

We  wither  from  our  youth,  we  gasp  away  —  [thirst, 
Sick  —  sick;    unfound  the  boon  —  unslaked  the 
Though  to  the  last,  in  verge  of  our  decay, 
Some  phantom  lures,  such  as  we  sought  at  first  — 
But  all  too  late,  —  so  are  we  doubly  curst 
Love,  nunc,  ambition,  avarice — 'tis  the  same, 
Each  idle  —  and  all  ill — and  none  the  worst  — 
For  all  are  meteors  with  a  different  name, 
And  Death  the  sable  smoke  where  vanishes  the  flame. 

CXXV.  [loved, 

Frw  — none—  find  what  they  love  or  could  have 
Though  aeddent.  blind  contact,  and  the  strong 
taosastty  of  loving,  have  removed 
Antipathies— bat  to  recur,  ere  long, 

'••41  all  ffventa,"  says  the  author  of  the  Academical 
Quracaaoa,  *'  I  trait,  whatever  mar  be  the  fate  of  my  own 
■pnadaehma,  that  philosophy  will  regain  that  estimation 
wfcfch  It  ought  to  possess.  The  free  and  philosophic  spirit 
of  «ar  nation  has  been  the  theme  of  admiration  to  the  world. 
Trna  tu  the  proud  distinction  of  Englishmen,  and  the  hi. 
avoous  source  of  all  their  glory,  shall  we  then  forget  the 
oaotjr  and  dignified  sentiments  of  our  ancestors,  to  prate  in 
cSw  hnfj*flf  of  the  mother  or  the  nurse  about  our  good  old 


Envenom'd  with  Irrevocable  wrong ; 
And  Circumstance,  that  unspiritual  god 
And  miscreator,  makes  and  helps  along 
Our  coming  evils  with  a  crutch-like  rod, 

Whose  touch  turns  Hope  to  dust,  —  the  dust  we  all 
have  trod. 

CXXVL 
Our  life  is  a  false  nature  —  tls  not  in 
The  harmony  of  things,  —  this  hard  decree, 
This  uneradicable  taint  of  sin, 
This  boundless  upas,  this  all-blasting  tree, 
Whose  root  is  earth,  whose  leaves  and  branches  be 
The  skies  which  rain  their  plagues  on  men  like  dew — 
Disease,  death,  bondage  —  all  the  woes  we  see, 
And  worse,  the  woes  we  see  not— which  throb 
through 

The  immedicable  soul,  with  heart-aches  ever  new. 

exxvn. 

Yet  let  us  ponder  boldly  — -  'tis  a  base  > 
Abandonment  of  reason  to  resign. 
Our  right  of  thought  —  our  last  and  only  place 
Of  refuge ;  this,  at  least,  shall  still  be  mine : 
Though  from  our  birth  the  faculty  divine 
Is  chain'd  and  tortured — cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined, 
And  bred  in  darkness,  lest  the  truth  should  shine 
Too  brightly  on  the  unprepared  mind,  [blind. 

The  beam  pours  in,  for  time  and  skill  will  couch  the 

cxxvin. 

Arches  on  arches  1  as  it  were  that  Borne, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome, 
Her  Coliseum  stands ;  the  moonbeams  shine 
As  't  were  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  light  which  streams  here,  to  illume 
This  long-explored  but  still  exhaustless  mine 
Of  contemplation ;  and  the  azure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  assume 

CXXIX. 
Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of  heaven, 
Floats  o'er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument, 
And  shadows  forth  its  glory.     There  is  given 
Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  Time  hath  bent, 
A  spirit's  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a  power 
And  magic  in  the  ruin'd  battlement, 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its  dower. 

exxx. 

Oh  Time !  the  beautifier  of  the  dead, 
Adorner  of  the  ruin,  comforter 
And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled  — 
Time  !  the  corrector  where  our  judgments  err, 
The  test  of  truth,  love,  —  sole  philosopher, 
For  all  beside  are  sophists,  from  thy  thrift, 
Which  never  loses  though  it  doth  defer  — 
Time,  the  avenger  I  unto  thee  I  lift  [gift  : 

My  hands,  and  eyes,  and  heart,  and  crave  of  thee  a 

prejudices?  This  is  not  the  war  to  defend  the  cause  of 
truth.  It  was  not  thus  that  our  fathers  maintained  it  In  the 
brilliant  periods  of  our  history.  Prejudice  may  be  trusted  to 
guard  the  outworks  for  a  short  space  of  time,  while  reason 
slumbers  in  the  citadel;  but  if  the  latter  sink  into  a  lethargy, 
the  former  will  quickly  erect  a  standard  for  herself.  Philo- 
sophy, wisdom,  and  liberty  support  each  other :  he  who  will 
not  reason  is  a  bigot :  he  who  cannot,  is  a  fool ;  and  he  who 
dares  not,  is  a  slave.''    Vol.  i.  pref.  p.  14, 15. 
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Amidst  this  wreck,  where  thou  hast  made  a  shrine 
And  temple  mor»-  divinely  desolate, 
Among  thy  mightier  offerings  here  are  mine, 
Ruins  of  years  —  though  few,  yet  full  of  (ate :  — 
If  thou  hast  ever  seen  me  too  elate, 
Hear  me  not ;  but  if  calmly  I  have  borne 
Good,  and  reserved  my  pride  against  the  hate 
Which  shall  not  whelm  me,  let  me  not  have  worn 
This  iron  in  my  soul  in  vain — shall  they  not  mourn  ? 

exxxn. 

And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
Left  the  unbalanced  scale,  great  Nemesis  1  > 
Here,  where  the  ancient  paid  thec  homage  long  — 
Thou  who  didst  call  the  Furies  from  the  abyss, 
And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl  and  hiss 
For  that  unnatural  retribution  — just, 
Had  it  but  been  from  hands  less  near —  In  this 
Thy  former  realm,  I  call  thee  from  the  dust 1  [must 
Dost  thou  not  hear  my  heart  ?  —  Awake !  thou  shalt,  and 

exxxm. 

Tt  is  not  that  I  may  not  have  incurr'd 
For  my  ancestral  faults  or  mine  the  wound 
I  bleed  withal,  and,  had  it  been  conferrM 
With  a  just  weapon,  it  had  flow'd  unbound ; 
But  now  my  blood  shall  not  sink  in  the  ground ; 
To  thee  I  do  devote  it  —  thou  shalt  take 
The  vengeance,  which  shall  yet  be  sought  and  found, 
Which  if  /  have  not  taken  for  the  sake  — — 
But  let  that  pass  —  I  sleep,  but  thou  shalt  yet  awake. 

CXXXIV. 

And  if  my  voice  break  forth,  'tis  not  that  now 
I  shrink  from  what  is  sufter'd  :  let  him  speak 
Who  hath  beheld  decline  upon  my  brow, 
Or  seen  my  mind's  convulsion  leave  it  weak  ; 
But  in  this  page  a  record  will  I  seek. 
Not  in  the  air  shall  these  my  words  disperse, 
Though  I  be  ashes ;  a  far  hour  shall  wreak 
The  deep  prophetic  fulness  of  this  verse, 
And  pile  on  human  heads  the  mountain  of  my  curse  ! 

exxxv. 

That  curse  shall  be  Forgiveness.  —  Have  I  not  — 
Hear  me,  my  mother  Earth !  behold  it,  Heaven !  — 
Have  I  not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot  ? 
Have  I  not  suffer'd  things  to  be  forgiven  ? 
Have  I  not  had  my  brain  sear'd,  my  heart  riven, 
Hopes  sapp'd,  name  blighted,  Life's  life  lied  away  ? 
And  only  not  to  desperation  driven, 
Because  not  altogether  of  such  clay 
As  rots  into  the  souls  of  those  whom  I  survey. 

CXXXVL 
From  mighty  wrongs  to  petty  perfidy 
Have  I  not  seen  what  human  things  could  do  ? 

i  See  Appendix,  "  Historical  Notei,"  No.  xxvm. 

*  [Between  stanzas  exxxr.  and  exxxvi.  we  find  in  the 
original  MS.  the  following :  — 

u  If  to  forgive  be  heaping  coals  of  fire  — 
As  God  hath  spoken  —  on  the  heads  of  foes. 
Mine  should  be  a  volcano,  and  rise  higher 
Than,  o'er  the  Titans  crush 'd,  Olympus  rote, 
Or  Athos  soars,  or  biasing  Etna  glows :  — 
True,  they  who  stung  were  creeping  things  ;  but  wl-  * 
Than  serpents'  teeth  inflicts  with  deadlier  throes  ? 
The  Lion  may  be  goaded  by  the  Gnat  — 

Who  sucks  the  slumberer's  blood  ?—  The  Eagle  ?  —  No ; 
the  Bat."} 


From  the  loud  roar  of  foaming  calumny 
To  the  small  whisper  of  the  as  paltry  few. 
And  subtler  venom  of  the  reptile  crew, 
The  Janus  glance  of  whose  significant  eye. 
Learning  to  lie  with  silence,  would  seen  true, 
And  without  utterance,  save  the  shrug  or  sigh, 
Deal  round  to  happy  fools  its  speechless  obloquy.  » 

exxxvn. 

But  I  have  lived,  and  have  not  lived  in  vain  : 
My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its  fire. 
And  my  frame  perish  even  in  conquering  pain ; 
But  there  is  that  within  me  which  shall  tire 
Torture  and  Time,  and  breathe  when  I  expire ; 
Something  unearthly,  which  they  deem  not  of, 
Like  the  remember'd  tone  of  a  mute  lyre. 
Shall  on  their  soften 'd  spirits  sink,  and  move 
In  hearts  all  rocky  now  the  late  remorse  of  love. 

cxxxvnL 

The  seal  is  set  —  Now  welcome,  thou  dread  power ' 
Nameless,  yet  thus  omnipotent,  which  here 
Walk*st  in  the  shadow  of  the  midnight  hour 
With  a  deep  awe,  yet  all  distinct  from  fear ; 
Thy  haunts  are  ever  where  the  dead  walls  rear 
Their  ivy  mantles,  and  the  solemn  scene 
Derives  from  thee  a  sense  so  deep  and  clear 
That  we  become  a  part  of  what  has  been, 
And  grow  unto  the  spot*  all-seeing  but  unseen. 

CXXXIX. 

And  here  the  buxx  of  eager  nations  ran, 
In  murmur*d  pity,  or  loud-roar'd  applause, 
As  man  was  slaughter'd  by  his  fellow  man. 
And  wherefore  slaughter'd  ?  wherefore,  but  becausr 
Such  were  the  bloody  Circus1  genial  laws. 
And  the  imperial  pleasure.  — Wherefore  not  ? 
What  matters  where  we  rail  to  fill  the  maws 
Of  worms  —  on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot  ? 
Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot. 

CXL. 
I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand  —  his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
And  his  droop 'd  head  sinks  gradually  low— 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him  —  he  is  gone, 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hail'd  the  wretc 
who  won. 

CXLL 
He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not  — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away ;  » 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  priac, 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 

3  Whether  the  wonderful  statue  which  suggested  this 
image  be  a  laqucarian  gladiator,  which,  in  spite  of  Wink>«l- 
mann's  criticism,  has  been  stoutly  maintained ;  or  whether  s 
be  a  Greek  herild,  as  that  great  vitiquarr  positive!/  as- 
serted* ;  or  whether  it  is  to  be  thought  a  Spartan  or  barba- 

•  Either  Pollfonte*.  herald  of  Laius,  killed  bv  CSdipos ;  or 
Cepreas,  herald  of  Euritheus,  killed  by  the  Atbenusxt  vh*« 
he  endeavoured  to  drag  the  Heraclidse  from  the  altar  « 
mercy,  and  in  whose  honour  they  instituted  annual  gam**!, 
continued  to  the  time  of  Hadrian;  or  Antherooeritus,  tb* 
Athenian  herald,  killed  by  the  Merarcnsea,  who  never  re- 
covered the  Impiety.  See  Storla  dellc  Arts,  &c  torn,  ii 
pug.  203,  204,  205,  S)6,  807.  lib.  ix.  cap.  ii. 
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II 


Thtrt  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
Then  was  their  Dadan  mother  —  he,  their  sire, 
Butcfcer'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday  '  — 
Ail  this  ruah'd  with  his  blood  —  Shall  he  expire 
And  unavenged  ?  —  Arise  t  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire ! 

CXLIL 
But  here,  where  Murder  breathed  her  bloody  steam ; 
And  here,  where  buzzing  nations  choked  the  ways, 
And  roar'd  or  murmur'd  like  a  mountain  stream 
Dashing  or  winding  as  its  torrent  strays ; 
Here,  where  the  Roman  million's  blame  or  praise 
Was  death  or  life,  the  playthings  of  a  crowd,  * 
My  Toice  sounds  much  —  and  fall  the  stars'  faint  rays 
On  the  arena  void — seats  crush 'd — walls  bow'd  — 
And  galleries,  where  my  steps  seem  echoes  strangely 
loud. 

CXLHL 
A  ruin— yet  what  ruin  1  from  its  mass 
Walls,  palaces,  half-cities,  have  been  rear'd ; 
Yet  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass, 
And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  have  appear'd. 
Hath  it  Indeed  been  plunder'd,  or  but  clear'd  ? 
Alas  (  developed,  opens  the  decay, 
When  the  colossal  fabric's  form  is  ncar'd : 
It  win  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day, 
Which  streams  too  much  on  all  years,  man,  have  reft 
away. 

CXLIV. 
Bat  when  the  rising  moon  begins  to  climb 
It*  topmost  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there ; 
When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of  time, 
And  the  low  night-breeze  waves  along  the  air 
The  garland-forest,  which  the  gray  walls  wear, 
Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  Caesar's  head ; * 
When  the  light  shines  serene  but  doth  not  glare, 
Then  In  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead : 
Heroin  have  trod  this  spot  —  'tis  on  their  dust  ye 
tread. 

CXLV. 
"  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand ;  * 
u  When  fidls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall ; 
"  And  when  Rome  falls*— the  World."    From  our 

own  land 
Thus  spake  the  pilgrims  o'er  this  mighty  wall 
In  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Andcnt ;  and  these  three  mortal  things  are  still 
On  their  foundations,  and  unalter'd  all ; 

nan  *hW4d»bearer.  according  to  the  opinion  of  his  Italian 
rotor  i  It  mutt  assuredly  seem  a  copy  of  that  masterpiece  of 
CuaiUii*  which  represented  "a  wounded  man  dying,  who 
prrfr<cUy  expressM  what  there  remained  of  life  in  him." 
Mr-acfiuiroQ  and  Maffci  thought  it  the  Identical  statue  \  but 
that  staUc  was  of  bronze.  The  Gladiator  was  once  in  the 
VUU  LodovlxJ,  and  was  bought  by  Clement  XII.  The  right 
arm  la  an  entire  restoration  of  Michael  Angelo. 

>.  *  fee  Appendix,  u  Historical  Notes,"  Noi.  xxix.  xxx. 

*  Suetonius  informs  us  that  Julius  Catar  was  particularly 
emttfad  by  that  decree  of  the  senate  which  enabled  bim  to 
we»  a  wreath  of  laurel  on  all  occasions.  Me  was  anxious, 
&dt  to  show  that  he  was  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  but  to 
ttu!#  that  he  was  bald.  A  stranger  at  Rome  would  hardly 
Hav*  guessed  at  the  motive,  nor  should  we  without  the  help 
of  the  historian. 

«  This  is  quoted  In  the  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
ErorriiV  as  a  proof  that  the  Coliseum  was  entire,  when  seen 
by  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  at  the  end  of  the  seventh,  or 
A*  techmmg  of  the  eighth,  century.  A  notice  on  the  Coll- 
be  seen  in  the  u  Historical  Illustrations,"  p.  263. 


*  *  Though  plundered  of  all  its  brass,  except  the  ring 


Rome  and  her  Ruin  past  Redemption's  skill, 
The  World,  the  same  wide  den  —  of  thieves,  or  what 
ye  will. 

CXLVL 

Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime  — 

Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods, 

From  Jove  to  Jesus  —  spared  and  blest  by  time ;  * 

Looking  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 

Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man  plods 

His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes — glorious  dome  1 

Shalt  thou  not  last  ?     Time's  scythe  and  tyrants' 

rods 
Shiver  upon  thee  —  sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety  —  Pantheon  1 — pride  of  Rome ! 

CXLVIL 
Relic  of  nobler  days,  and  noblest  arts ! 
Despoil'd  yet  perfect,  with  thy  circle  spreads 
A  holiness  appealing  to  all  hearts  — 
To  art  a  model ;  and  to  him  who  treads 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  ages,  Glory  sheds 
Her  light  through  thy  sole  aperture ;  to  those 
Who  worship,  here  are  altars  for  their  beads; 
And  they  who  feel  for  genius  may  repose 
Their  eyes  on  honour'd  forms,  whose  busts  around 
them  close. 6 

CXLVIH. 
There  is  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  light  * 
What  do  I  gaze  on  ?     Nothing :  Look  again ! 
Two  forms  are  slowly  shadow'd  on  my  sight  — 
Twp  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain : 
It  is  not  so ;  I  see  them  full  and  plain  — 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  fair, 
Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar :  —  but  what  doth  she  there, 
With  her  unmantled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and  bare  ? 

CXLIX.  * 

Full  swells  the  deep  pure  fountain  of  young  life, 
Where  on  the  heart  and  from  the  heart  we  took 
Our  first  and  sweetest  nurture,  when  the  wife, 
Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look, 
Or  even  the  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pain  and  small  suspense,  a  joy  perceives 
Man  knows  not,  when  from  out  its  cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  little  bud  put  forth  its  leaves  — 
What  may  the  fruit  be  yet?  —  I  know  not  —  Cain 
was  Eve's. 

which  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  aperture  above ;  though 
exposed  to  repeated  fires ;  though  sometimes  flooded  by  the 
river,  and  always  open  to  the  rain,  no  monument  of  equal 
antiquity  is  to  well  preserved  as  this  rotundo.  It  passed  with 
little  alteration  from  the  Pagan  into  the  present  worship ; 
and  so  convenient  were  its  niches  for  the  Christian  altar,  that 
Michael  Angelo,  ever  studious  of  ancient  beauty,  introduced 
their  design  as  a  model  in  the  Catholic  church."  —  Forsyth's 
Italy,  p.  137.  2d  edit. 

*  The  Pantheon  has  been  made  a  receptacle  for  the  busts 
of  modern  great,  or,  at  least,  distinguished,  men.  The  flood 
of  light  which  once  fell  through  the  large  orb  above  on  the 
whole  circle  of  divinities,  now  shines  on  a  numerous  assem- 
blage of  mortals,  some  one  or  two  of  whom  have  been  almost 
deified  by  the  veneration  of  their  countrymen.  For  a  notice 
of  the  Pantheon,  see  "  Historical  Illustrations,"  p.  287. 

7  This  and  the  three  next  stanzas  allude  to  the  story  of  the 
Roman  daughter,  which  is  recalled  to  the  traveller  by  the 
site,  or  pretended  site,  of  that  adventure,  now  shown  at  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  m  Carcere.  The  difficulties  attending 
the  full  belief  of  the  tale  are  stated  in  "  Historical  Illustra- 
tions," p.  295. 
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CL. 
But  here  youth  often  to  old  age  the  food, 
Tbe  milk  of  his  own  gift :  it  is  her  aire 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Born  with  her  birth.     No ;  he  shall  not  expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  rises  higher 
Than  Egypt's  river :  —  from  that  gentle  side 
Drink,  drink  and  live,  old  man !  Heaven's  realm  hoi  Ji 
no  such  tide. 

CLL 

The  starry  fable  of  the  milky  way 
Has  not  thy  story's  purity ;  it  is 
A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray, 
And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 
Reverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  sparkle  distant  worlds :  — Oh,  holiest  nurse ! 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall  miss 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
With  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the  universe. 

CLH. 
Turn  to  the  mole  which  Hadrian  rear'd  on  high, » 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles, 
Colossal  copyist  of  deformity 
Whose  traveU'd  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile's 
Enormous  model,  doom'd  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth, 
His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome :     How  smiles 
The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth,       [birth ! 
To  view  the  huge  design  which  sprung  from  such  a 

.  CLm. 

But  lo !  the  dome — the  vast  and  wondrous  dome,4 
To  which  Diana's  marvel  was  a  cell  — 
Christ's  mighty  shrine  above  his  martyr's  tomb ! 
I  have  beheld  the  Ephesian's  miracle  — 
Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness,  and  dwell 
The  hyaena  and  the  jackal  In  their  shade ; 
I  have  beheld  Sophia's  bright  roofs  swell 
Their  glittering  mass  i'  the  sun,  and  have  survey'd 
Its  sanctuary  the  while  the  usurping  Moslem  pray'd ; 

CLIV. 

But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone  —  with  nothing  like  to  thee  — 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since. Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be, 
Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honour  piled, 
Of  a  sublimer  aspect  ?     Majesty, 
Power,  Glory,  Strength,  and  Beauty,  all  are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undented. 

»  The  castle  of  St.  Angelo.   M  See  Historical  Illustrations/' 

*  [This  and  the  six  next  stanzas  hare  a  reference  to  the 
church  of  St  Peter's.  For  a  measurement  of  the  comparative 
length  of  this  basilica  and  the  other  great  churches  of 
Europe,  see  the  pavement  of  SL  Peter's,  and  the  Classical 
Tbur  through  Italy,  voL  it  p.  125.  et  seq.  ch.iv.] 

3  £•»  I  remember  very  well,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
"  my  own  disappointment  when  I  first  visited  the  Vatican ; 
but  on  confessing  my  feelings  to  a  brother  student,  of  whose 
ingenuousness  I  had  a  high  opinion,  be  acknowledged  that 
the  works  of  Raphael  had  the  same  effect  on  him,  or  rather 
tnat  they  did  not  produce  the  effect  which  he  expected.  This 
was  a  great  relief  to  ray  mind :  and,  on  inquiring  further  of 
other  students,  I  found  that  those  persons  only  who,  from 
natural  imbecility,  appeared  to  be  incapable  of  relishing  those 
divine  performances,  made  pretensions  to  instantaneous  rap. 
tures  on  first  beholding  them.— My  not  relishing  them  as  I 


CLV. 
Enter :  Its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not ; ' 
And  why  ?  it  is  not  lessen'd ;  but  thy  mind, 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality ;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined. 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow. 

CLVL 
Thou  mo  vest— but  increasing  with  the  advance. 
Like  climbing  some  great  Alp,  which  still  doth  rise, 
Deceived  by  its  gigantic  elegance ; 
Vastness  which  grows — but  grows  to  harmonise  —  , 
All  musical  in  its  immensities ;  [flame 

Rich  marbles  —  richer  painting — shrines  where 
The  lamps  of  gold— and  haughty  dome  which  vie; 
In  air  with  Earth's  chief  structures,  though  their 
frame  [must  claim. 

Sits  on  the  firm-set  ground  —  and  this  the  cloud, 

CLVIL 

Thou  seest  not  all ;  but  piecemeal  thou  must  break, 
To  separate  contemplation,  the  great  whole ; 
And  as  the  ocean  many  bays  will  make 
That  ask  the  eye — so  here  condense  thy  soul 
To  more  immediate  objects,  and  control 
Thy  thoughts  until  thy  mind  hath  got  by  heart 
Its  eloquent  proportions,  and  unroll 
In  mighty  graduations,  part  by  part, 
The  glory  which  at  once  upon  thee  did  not  dart* 

CLvm. 

Not  by  its  &ult  —  but  thine :  Our  outward  sens* 
Is  but  of  gradual  grasp  —  and  as  it  Is' 
That  what  we  have  of  feeling  most  intense 
Outstrips  our  faint  expression ;  even  so  this 
Outshining  and  o'erwhelming  edifice 
Fools  our  fond  gaze,  and  greatest  of  the  great 
Defies  at  first  our  Nature's  littleness, 
Till,  growing  with  its  growth,  we  thus  dilate 
Our  spirits  to  the  size  of  that  they  contemplate. 

CLIX. 
Then  pause,  and  be  enlighten  *d ;  there  is  more 
In  such  a  survey  than  the  sating  gaxe 
Of  wonder  pleased,  or  awe  which  would  adore 
The  worship  of  the  place,  or  the  mere  praise 
Of  art  and  its  great  masters,  who  could  raise 
What  former  time,  nor  skill,  nor  thought  could  plan; 
The  fountain  of  sublimity  displays 
Its  depth,  and  thence  may  draw  the  mind  of  roan 
Its  golden  sands,  and  learn  what  great  conceptions  can. 

was  conscious  I  ought  to  bare  done,  was  one  of  the  most 
humiliating  circumstances  that  ever  happened  to  me:  I  fou'»J 
myself  in  the  midst  of  works  executed  upon  principles  «t*Ji 
which  I  was  unacquainted :  1  felt  my  ignorance,  and  stood 
abashed.  All  the  indigested  notions  of  painting  which  1  b-aJ 
brought  with  me  from  England,  whero  tbe  art  was  in  the 
lowest  state  it  had  ever  been  in,  were  to  be  totally  done  *»aj 
and  eradicated  from  my  mind.  It  was  necessary,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed on  a  very  solemn  occasion,  that  1  should!  become  «j  * 
little  child.  Notwithstanding  my  disappointment,  I  pr  oc«»*tW 
to  copy  some  of  those  excellent  works.  I  viewed  lh#m  &g\:a 
and  again ;  1  even  affected  to  feel  their  merit  and  adorn  ~ 
them  more  than  I  really  did.  In  a  short  time,  a  new  u*t« 
and  a  new  perception  began  to  dawn  upon  me,  and  I  vu 
convinced  tnat  1  had  originally  formed  a  false  opinioo  of  the 
perfection  of  the  art,  and  that  this  great  painter  was  w«-U  m- 
titled  to  the  high  rank  which  he  holds  in  the  admiration  of 
the  world."! 
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p  CLX. 

Or,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
Laocoona  torture  dignifying  pain  — 
A  father's  love  and  mortal's  agony 
With  an  immortal's  patience  blending :  — Vain 
The  straggle ;  vain,  against  the  coiling  strain 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp, 
The  old  man's  clench ;  the  long  envenom'd  chain 
Rivets  the  living  links,  —  the  enormous  asp 

,   Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp. 

1 

CL3X 
Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light  — 
The  Sun  in  human  limbs  array 'd,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight ; 
The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot— the  arrow  bright 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might 
And  majesty,  flash  their  mil  lightnings  by, 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

clxil 

But  in  his  delicate  -form — a  dream  of  Love, 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
LongM  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above, 
And  madden 'd  In  that  vision — are  exprest 
All  that  Ideal  beauty  ever  bless'd 
The  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly  mood, 
When  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest — 
A  ray  of  immortality — and  stood 
SUriJke,  around,  until  they  gathered  to  a  god  1 

CLxm. 

And  if  It  be  Prometheus  stole  from  Heaven 
The  fire  which  we  endure,  it  was  repaid 
By  him  to  whom  the  energy  was  given 
Which  this  poetic  marble  hath  array'd 
With  an  eternal  glory— which,  if  made 
By  human  hands,  is  not  of  human  thought ; 
•     And  Time  himself  hath  hallow'd  it,  nor  laid 
One  ringlet  in  the  dust — nor  hath  it  caught 
A  tinge  of  years,  but  breathes  the  flame  with  which 
twas  wrought  * 

CLXIV. 
hut  where  fo  he,  the  Pilgrim  of  my  song, 
The  being  who  upheld  it  through  the  past  ? 
Mrthfeiks  he  cometh  late  and  tarries  long. 
He  is  no  more — these  breathings  are  his  last ; 
Hi*  wanderings  done,  his  visions  ebbing  fast, 
And  he  himself  as  nothing :  — if  he  was 
Aczbt  but  a  phantasy,  and  could  be  class'd 
Wltb  forms  which  live  and  suffer — let  that  pass  — 
fife  shadow  <hde»  away  Into  Destruction's  mass, 

CLXV. 

Which  gathers  shadow,  substance,  life,  and  all 
I        That  we  inherit  in  its  mortal  shroud, 

And  spreads  the  dim  and  universal  pall        [cloud 
1        Through  which  all  things  grow  phantoms ;  and  the 

Between  us  sinks  and  all  which  ever  glow'd, 

TfU  OtoT>*»  self  Is  twilight,  and  displays 

A  melancholy  halo  scarce  allow'd 

• 

>  £-  The  *>ath  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  hat  been  a  shock 
|    #**n  here  (Vmjcc),  and  most  have  been  an  earthquake  at 
Th*  fate  of  this  poor  firl  ti  melancholy  in  every 
,  dyug  at  twenty  or  so,  in  childbed— of  a  boy  too,  a 


To  hover  on  the  verge  of  darkness ;  rayv 
Sadder  than  saddest  night,  for  they  distract  the  gue, 

CLXVL 
And  send  us  prying  into  the  abyss, 
To  gather  what  we  shall  be  when  the  frame 
Shall  be  resolved  to  something  less  than  this 
Its  wretched  essence ;  and  to  dream  of  fame, 
And  wipe  the  dust  from  off  the  idle  name 
We  never  more  shall  hear, — but  never  more, 
Oh,  happier  thought  I  can  we  be  made  the  same : 
It  is  enough  in  sooth  that  once  we  bore  [was  gore. 
These  fardels  of  the  heart — the  heart  whose  sweat 

CLXVH. 
Hark  !  forth  from  the  abyss  a  voice  proceeds, 
A  long  low  distant  murmur  of  dread  sound, 
Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 
With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound  ; 
Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the  rending 

ground, 
The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief 
Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  discrown'd, 
And  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 
She  clasps  a  babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no  relief. 

CLXVIIL 
Scion  of  chiefs  and  monarchs,  where  art  thou  ? 
Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead  ? 
Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  head  ? 
In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bled, 
The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  boy, 
Death  hush'd  that  pang  for  ever :  with  thee  fled 
The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy 
Which  fill'd  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it  seem'd  to  cloy. 

cLxrx. 

Feasants  bring  forth  in  safety.  — Can  it  be. 
Oh  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored ! 
Those  who  weep  not  for  kings  shall  weep  for  thee, 
And  Freedom's  heart,  grown  heavy,  cease  to  hoard 
Her  many  griefs  for  One  ;  for  she  had  pour'd 
Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o'er  thy  head 
Beheld  her  Iris.  — Thou,  too,  lonely  lord, 
And  desolate  consort  —  vainly  wert  thou  wed  I 
The  husband  of  a  year !  the  father  of  the  dead ! 

CLXX. 

Of  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  garment  made ; 
Thy  bridal's  fruit  is  ashes :  in  the  dust 
The  fair-hair'd  Daughter  of  the  Isles  is  laid, 
The  love  of  millions !  How  we  did  entrust 
Futurity  to  her !  and,  though  it  must 
Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  deem'd 
Our  children  should  obey  her  child,  and  bless'd 
Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise  seem'd 
Like  stars  to  shepherds*  eyes :  — 'twas  but  a  meteor 
-    beam'd. 

CLXXL 
Woe  unto  us,  not  her  i ;  for  she  sleeps  well : 
The  fickle  reek  of  popular  breath,  the  tongue 
Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oracle, 
Which  from  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath  rung 

E resent  princess  and  future  queen,  and  jnst  as  she  began  to 
e  happy,  and  to  enjoy  herself,  and  the  hopes  which  she  in- 
spired.   I  feel  sorry  in  every  respect."  —  Byron  Letter*.] 
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Its  knell  in  princely  ears,  till  the  o'erstung 
Nations  have  arm'd  in  madness,  the  strange  fate  > 
Which  tumbles  mightiest  sovereigns,  and  hath  flung 
Against  their  blind  omnipotence  a  weight 
Within  the  opposing  scale,  which  crushes  soon  or 
late,— 

CLXXII. 
These  might  have  been  her  destiny ;  but  no, 
Our  hearts  deny  it :  and  so  young,  so  fair, 
Good  without  effort,  great  without  a  foe ; 
But  now  a  bride  and  mother  —  and  now  there  ! 
How  many  ties  did  that  stern  moment  tear ! 
From  thy  Sire's  to  his  humblest  subject's  breast 
Is  link'd  the  electric  chain  of  that  despair, 
Whose  shock  was  as  an  earthquake's,  and  opprest 
The  land  which  loved  thee  so  that  none  could  love 
thee  best 

CLXXm. 
Lo,  Nemi !  *  navell'd  in  the  woody  hills 
So  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind  which  tears 
The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  which  spills 
The  ocean  o'er  its  boundary,  and  bears 
Its  foam  against  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 
The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glassy  lake ; 
And,  calm  as  cherish 'd  hate,  its  surface  wears 
A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  nought  can  shake, 
All  coil'd  into  itself  and  round,  as  sleeps  the  snake. 

CLXXIV. 
And  near  Albano's  scarce  divided  waves 
Shine  from  a  sister  valley ;  —  and  afar 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  laves 
The  Latian  coast  where  sprung  the  Epic  war, 
"  Arms  and  the  Man,"  whose  re-ascending  star 
Rose  o'er  an  empire :  — but  beneath  thy  right 
Tully  reposed  from  Borne; — and  where  yon  bar 
Of  girdling  mountains  intercepts  the  sight 
The  Sabine  farm  was  tlll'd,  the  weary  bard's  delight.  3 

CLXXV. 
But  I  forget  —  My  Pilgrim's  shrine  is  won, 
And  he  and  I  must  part,— so  let  it  be, — 
His  task  and  mine  alike  are  nearly  done ; 
Yet  once  more  let  us  look  upon  the  sea ; 
The  midland  ocean  breaks  on  him  and  me, 
And  from  the  Alban  Mount  we  now  behold 
Our  friend  of  youth,  that  Ocean,  which  when  we 
Beheld  it  last  by  Calpe's  rock  unfold 
Those  waves,  we  follow'd  on  till  the  dark  Euxine  roll'd 

CLXXVL 

Upon  the  blue  Symplegades :  long  years — 
Long,  though  not  very  many,— since  have  done 
Their  work  on  both ;  some  suffering  and  some  tears 
Have  left  us  nearly  where  we  had  begun : 
Yet  not  in  vain  our  mortal  race  hath  run ; 
We  have  had  our  reward — and  it  is  here, — 
That  we  can  yet  feel  gladden'd  by  the  sun, 

1  Mary  died  on  the  scaffold ;  Elisabeth  of  a  broken  heart ; 
Charles  V.  a  hermit ;  Louis  XIV.  a  bankrupt  in  means  and 
L'l'try ;  Cromwell  of  anxiety ;  and,  **  the  greatest  is  behind," 
Napoleon  lives  a  prisoner.  To  these  sovereigns  a  long  but 
xnperfluous  list  might  be  added  of  names  equally  illustrious 
and  unhappy. 

*  The  Tillage  of  Nenri  was  near  the  Ariclan  retreat  of 
Kgeria,  and,  from  the  shades  which  embosomed  the  tempi* 
of  Diana,  has  preserved  to  this  day  its  distinctive  appellation 


And  reap  from  earth,  sea,  joy  almost  as  dear 
As  if  there  were  no  man  to  trouble  what  is  dear. 

CLXXYIX 

Oh  I  that  the  Desert  were  my  dwelling-place, 
With  one  fair  Spirit  for  my  minister, 
That  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race, 
And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her  I 
Ye  elements !  —  in  whose  ennobling  stir 
I  feel  myself  exalted — Can  ye  not 
Accord  me  such  a  being  ?    Do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot  ? 
Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely  be  oar  lot 

CLXXVHL 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society,  where  none  Intrudes, 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 
I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more, 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 


CLXXDL 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean  —  roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin  — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ;  —  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown. 

CLXXX. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths,  —  thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him,  —  thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee ;  the  vile  strength  he  wield* 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise. 
Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth :  —  there  let  him  laj. 

CLXXXI. 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrikc  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  roonarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals. 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war ; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake. 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

of  The  Grove.    N'cml  is  but  an  evening's  ride  from  the  o.:i- 
fortable  inn  of  Alluino. 

3  The  whole  declivity  of  the  Alban  hill  Is  of  unrivaled 
beauty,  and  from  the  convent  on  the  highest  point,  which  K.  ? 
succeeded  to  the  temple  of  the  Latian  Jupiter,  the  prmj*r: 
embraces  all  the  objects  alluded  to  in  this  stanza;  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  the  whole  scene  of  the  latter  half  of  the  JFau*\ 
and  the  coast  from  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  t.  < 
headland  of  Circseum  and  the  Cape  of  Temcina,  —  be 
Appendix,  "  Historical  Notes,"  No.  xxxi. 
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CLXXXIL 
Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee  — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Borne,  Carthage,  what  are  they  ? l 
Thy  waters  wash'd  them  power  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  stare,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  op  realms  to  deserts :  — not  so  thou ;  — 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play  — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  asure  brow  — 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rouest  now. 


CLXXXIIL 
Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convulsed-   in  breese,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Idng  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  dime 
Dark-heaving ; — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime — 
The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  tone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

CLXXXTV. 
And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean  fl  t  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers— they  to  me 

»  rWbeo  Lord  Byron  wrote  thli  stansa,  he  had,  no  doubt, 
the  fbUowfna;  passage  In  BoswelTs  Johnson  floating  on  hit 
mind:  — "  Joining  one  day  with  General  Paoli,  ana  talking 
of  bis  projected  journey  to  Italy,  —  *  A  man,'  said  Johnson, 
'  vtoo  has  not  been  in  Italy,  Is  always  conscious  of  an  Infe- 
riority, from  his  not  hiring  seen  what  it  Is  expected  a  man 
should  see.  The  grand  object  of  all  travelling  is  to  see  the 
there*  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  those  shores  were  the  four 
mat  empires  of  the  world ;  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the 
Orcein,  and  the  Roman.  All  our  religion,  almost  all  our 
l*w,  almost  all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us  above  savages, 
*es  come  to  us  from  the  shores  of  tbe  Mediterranean  '  The 
General  observed,  that  '  The  Mediterranean '  would  be  a 
oobto  subject  for  a  poem."  —  life  of  Johnson,  vol.  v.  p.  146. 
*L  iauj 

a  ["  TOs  pasaage  would,  perhaps,  be  read  without  emotion, 
«T  we  did  not  know  that  Lord  Byron  was  here  describing  his 
■ccnal  feelings  and  habits,  and  that  this  was  an  unaffected 
puxwe  of  bis  propensities  and  amusements  even  from  child- 
load, — when  be  listened  to  the  roar,  and  watched  the  bursts 
cf  the  northern  ocean  on  the  tempestuous  shores  of  Aberdeen- 
*hftv.  It  was  a  fearful  and  violent  change  at  the  age  of  ten 
««un  to  be  separated  from  this  congenial  solitude,— this 
rafl#peodonot  so  suited  to  his  haughty  and  contemplative 
«p«m.— this  rude  grandeur  of  nature, — and  thrown  among 
tae  acre  worldly.mlnded  and  selfish  ferocity,  the  affected 
polish  and  rvpeliinc  coxcombry,  of  a  great  public  school. 
rlow  many  tlm*""*  times  did  the  moody,  sullen,  and  indig. 
ace  boy  wish  himself  hack  to  tbe  keen  air  and  boisterous 
hlspv*  chat  broke  lonely  upon  the  simple  and  soul-invlgor- 
ts  of  bis  childhood.  How  did  he  prefer  some 
i  some  tale  of  second-sight ;  some  relation  of 
— «-  Hood*s  feats :  some  harrowing  narrative  of  buccaneer- 
nplatts.  to  all  of  Horace,  and  Vtrgu.  and  Homer,  that  was 
bis  repulsive  spirit  1  To  the  shock  of  this  change 


Were  a  delight;  and  If  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror —  t  was  a  pleasing  fear, 
For  I  was  as  It  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  for  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane—  as  I  do  here. 

CLXXXV. 
My  task  is  done9— my  song  hath  ceased — my 

theme 
Has  died  into  an  echo ;  it  is  fit 
The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream. 
The  torch  shall  be  extinguish 'd  which  hath  lit 
My  midnight  lamp — and  what  is  writ,  is  writ, — 
Would  it  were  worthier  I  but  I  am  not  now 
That  which  I  have  been— -and  my  visions  flit 
Less  palpably  before  me— and  the  glow 
Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt  is  fluttering,  faint,  and  low. 

CLXXXVL 
Farewell  1  a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath  been  — 
A  sound  which  makes  us  linger ;—  yet— farewell  I 
Te  I  who  have  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the  scene 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  thought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye  swell 
A  single  recollection,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  his  sandal-shoon  and  scallop-shell ; 
Farewell  I  with  him  alone  may  rest  the  pain, 
If  such  there  were — with  you,  the  moral  of  his  strain ! 

is,  I  suspect,  to  be  traced  much  of  the  eccentricity  of  Lord 
Byron's  future  life.  This  fourth  Canto  Is  the  fruit  of  a  mind 
which  had  stored  itself  with  great  care  and  toil,  and  had  di- 
gested with  profound  reflection  and  intense  vigour  what  it 
had  learned :  the  sentiments  are  not  such  as  lie  on  the  surface, 
but  could  only  be  awakened  by  long  meditation.  Whoever 
reads  it,  and  is  not  impressed  with  the  many  grand  virtues  as 
well  as  gigantic  powers  of  the  mind  that  wrote  it,  seems  to 
me  to  afford  a  proof  both  of  insensibility  of  heart,  and  great 
stupidity  of  intellect"— Sia  E.  Bbtoobs.3 

3  [«*  It  was  a  thought  worthy  of  the  great  spirit  of  Byron, 
after  exhibiting  to  us  his  Pilgrim  amidst  all  the  most  striking 
scenes  of  earthly  grandeur  and  earthly  decay, — after  teaching 
us,  like  him,  to  sicken  over  the  mutability,  and  vanity,  and 
emptiness  of  human  greatness,  to  conduct  him  and  us  at  last 
to  the  borders  of  H  tbe  Great  Deep."  It  is  there  that  we  may 
perceive  an  image  of  the  awful  and  unchangeable  abyss  of 
eternity,  Into  whose  bosom  so  much  has  sunk,  and  all  shall 
one  day  sink,  —  of  that  eternity  wherein  the  scorn  and  the 
contempt  of  man.  and  the  melancholy  of  great,  and  the  fretting 
of  little  minds,  shall  be  at  rest  for  ever.  Mo  one,  but  a  true 
poet  of  man  and  of  nature,  would  have  dared  to  frame  such  a 
termination  for  such  a  Pilgrimage.  The  image  of  the  wan- 
derer  may  well  be  associated,  for  a  time,  with  the  rock  of 
Calpe,  the  shattered  temples  of  Athens,  or  the  gigantic  frag- 
ments of  Rome ;  but  when  we  wish  to  think  of  this  dark 
personification  as  of  a  thing  which  is,  where  can  we  so  well 
imagine  him  to  have  his  daily  haunt  as  by  the  roaring  of  tbe 
waves  ?  It  was  thus  that  Homer  represented  Achilles  in  his 
moments  of  ungovernable  and  inconsolable  grief  for  the  loss 
of  Patroclus.  It  was  thus  he  chose  to  depict  the  paternal 
despair  of  Chriseus— 

Bit  9*  kmim  »«<•  £7m  «-«X*«X«/rCiM  &«A*Vvw*" 
—  Wilson.] 
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W$t  Giaour: 


A  FRAGMENT  OF  A  TURKISH  TALE.' 


"  One  fatal  remembrance-—  one  lorrow  that  throws 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  and  our  woes — 
To  which  life  nothing  darker  nor  brighter  can  brine. 
For  which  joy  hath  no  balm — and  affliction  no  sting.4* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thk  tale  which  these  disjointed  fragments  present, 
is  founled  upon  circumstances  now  less  common  in 
the  East  than  formerly ;  either  because  the  ladies 
are  more  circumspect  than  in  the  "  olden  time,"  or 
because  the  Christians  have  better  fortune,  or  less 
enterprise.  The  story,  when  entire,  contained  the 
adventures  of  a  female  slave,  who  was  thrown,  in 
the  Mussulman  manner,  into  the  sea  for  infidelity, 
and  avenged  by  a  young  Venetian,  her  lover,  at  the 
time  the  Seven  Islands  were  possessed  by  the  Re- 
public of  Venice,  and  soon  after  the  Arnauts  were 
beaten  back  from  the  Morea,  which  they  had  ravaged 
for  some  time  subsequent  to  the  Russian  invasion. 
The  desertion  of  the  Mainotes,  on  being  refused  the 
plunder  of  Misitra,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  that 
enterprise,  and  to  the  desolation  of  the  Morea, 
during  which  the  cruelty  exercised  on  all  sides  was 
unparalleled  even  in  the  annals  of  the  faithful.  * 

<  TThe  "  Giaour  "  was  published  in  May  1813,  and  abun- 
dantly sustained  the  impression  created  by  the  two  first  cantos 
of  Childe  Harold.  It  Is  obvious  that  in  this,  the  first  of  his 
romantic  narratives.  Lord  Byron's  versification  reflects  the 
admiration  he  always  avowed  for  Mr.  Coleridge's  **  Christ- 
sbel," — the  irregular  rhythm  of  which  had  already  been 
adopted  in  the  M  Lay  of  the  Last  MmstreL"  The  fragmentary 
style  of  the  composition  was  suggested  by  the  then  new 
and  popular  "  Columbus  "  of  Mr.  Rogers.  As  to  the  subject, 
it  was  not  merely  by  recent  travel  that  the  author  had  fami- 
liarised himself  with  Turkish  history.  *  Old  Knolles,"  he 
said  at  Missolonghl,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  M  was  one 
of  the  first  books  that  gave  me  pleasure  when  a  child ;  and  I 
believe  It  had  much  influence  on  my  future  wishes  to  visit 
the  Levant,  and  gave,  perhaps,  the  oriental  colouring  which 
is  observed  in  my  poetry."  In  the  margin  of  his  copy  of 
Mr.  D' Israeli's  Essay  on  the  Literary  Character,  we  find 
the  following  note:—"  Knolles,  Cantemir,  De  Tott,  Lady 
M.  W.  Montague,  Hawkins's  translation  from  Mignot's  History 
of  the  Turks,  the  Arabian  Nights  —  all  travels  or  histories, 
or  books  upon  the  East,  I  could  meet  with,  I  had  read,  as 
well  as  Ricaut,  before  I  was  ten  yean  old."'] 

*  [An  event,  in  which  Lord  Byron  was  personally  con- 
cerned, undoubtedly  supplied  the  groundwork  of  this  tale ; 
but  for  the  story,  so  circumstantially  put  forth,  of  his  having 
himself  been  the  lover  of  this  female  slave,  there  is  no  found- 
ation.   The  girl  whose  life  the  poet  saved  at  Athens  was  not, 

4 


No  breath  of  air  to  break  the  wave 

That  rolls  below  the  Athenian's  grave, 

That  tomb'  which,  gleaming  o'er  the  cliff; 

First  greets  the  homeward-veering  skiff; 

High  o'er  the  land  he  saved  in  vain ; 

When  shall  such  hero  live  again  ? 
•  •  •  •  • 

Fair  clime  *  !  where  every  season  smiles 
Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  isles, 
Which,  seen  from  far  Colonna's  height, 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  sight, 
And  lend  to  loneliness  delight 
There  mildly  dimpling,  Ocean's  cheek 
Reflects  the  tints  of  many  a  peak 
Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
These  Edens  of  the  eastern  wave : 


we  are  assured  by  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  an  object  of  his  Lord- 
ship's attachment,  but  of  that  of  his  Turkish  servant.  For 
the  Marquis  of  Sligo's  account  of  the  affair,  see  Moore's 
Notices.  J 


*  A  tomb  above  the  rocks  on  the  promontory,  by 
supposed  the  sepulchre  of  Themistocles.  —  P*  There  aro»~ 
says  Cumberland,  in  his  Observer,  M  a  few  floes  by  Plato, 
upon  the  tomb  of  Themistocles,  which  have  a  turn  of  elegant 
and  pathetic  simplicity  in  them,  that  deserves  a  better  trans, 
lation  than  I  can  give : — 

*  By  the  sea's  margin,  on  the  watery  strand. 
Thy  monument,  Themistocles,  shall  stand : 
By  tins  directed  to  thy  native  shore, 
The  merchant  shall  convey  his  freighted  store  ; 
And  when  our  fleets  are  summoned  to  the  fight, 
Athens  shall  conquer  with  thy  tomb  in  sight?  "J 

«  [■  f  )f  the  beautiful  flow  of  Byron's  fancy,"  says  Moor* 
"when  Its  sources  were  once  opened  on  any  subject,  to* 
Giaour  affords  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Instances  t  this 
poem  having  accumulated  under  his  hand,  both  In  printing 
and  through  successive  editions,  till  from  four  hundred  lhvt% 
of  which  Ft  consisted  in  Its  first  copy,  It  at  present  amount* 
to  fourteen  hundred.  The  plan,  mdeed,  which  he  had  adoptrtl. 
of  a  series  of  fragments,-- a  set  of  'orient  pearls  at  render? 
strung'  — left  him  free  to  introduce,  without  reJereare  to 
more  than  the  general  complexion  of  his  story,  whatever  eesv 
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And  If  at  times  a  transient  breese 
Break  the  blue  crystal  of  the  seas, 
Or  sweep  one  blossom  from  the  trees. 
How  welcome  is  each  gentle  air 
That  wakes  and  wafts  the  odours  there  I 
For  there — the  Rose  o'er  crag  or  vale, 
Sultana  of  the  Nightingale, > 
The  maid  for  whom  his  melody, 
His  thousand  songs  are  heard  on  high, 
Blooms  blushing  to  her  lover's  tale : 
His  queen,  the  garden  queen,  his  Rose, 
Unbent  by  winds,  unchilTd  by  snows, 
lar  from  the  winters  of  the  west, 
By  every  breese  and  season  blest, 
Returns  the  sweets  by  nature  given 
In  softest  incense  back  to  heaven ; 
And  grateful  yields  that  smiling  sky 
Her  surest  hue  and  fragrant  sigh. 
And  many  a  summer  flower  is  there, 
And  many  a  shade  that  love  might  share, 
And  many  a  grotto,  meant  for  rest, 
That  holds  the  pirate  for  a  guest; 
Whose  bark  in  sheltering  cove  below 
Larks  for  the  passing  peaceful  prow, 
Tin  tile  gay  mariner's  guitar  * 
Is  heard,  and  seen  the  evening  star; 
Then  stealing  with  the  muffled  oar, 
Far  shaded  by  the  rocky  shore, 
Rush  the  night-prowlers  on  the  prey, 
And  turn  to  groans  his  roundelay. 
Strange — that  -where  Nature  loved  to  trace, 
As  if  for  gods,  a  dwelling  place, 
And  every  charm  and  grace  hath  miz'd 
Within  the  paradise  she  fix'd, 
There  man,  enamour'd  of  distress, 
Should  mar  it  into  wilderness, 
And  trample,  brute-like,  o'er  each  flower 
That  tasks  not  one  laborious  hour ; 
Nor  claims  the  culture  of  his  hand 
To  bloom  along  the  fairy  land, 


oc  images  Us  fancy,  in  its  excursion*,  could  collect ; 
and,  how  little  fettered  he  was  by  any  regard  to  connection 
la  thaw  addition!,  appears  from  a  note  which  accompanied 
kn  own  copy  of  this  paragraph,  in  which  he  says,  —  *  I  hare 
sot  yet  bed  the  place  of  insertion  for  the  following  lines,  but 
win,  when  1  see  you  —  as  I  hare  no  copy.'  Even  into  this 
sew  passage,  rich  aa  it  was  at  first,  his  fancy  afterwards  poured 
a  fresh  inrojiioa."-~  The  value  of  these  after-touches  of  the 
aaster  maybe  appreciated  by  comparing  the  following  verses, 
from  Mb  original  draft  of  this  paragraph,  with  the  form  which 
they 


"Fair clime!  where ceaseless nmmer smiles, 
Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  isles, 
Which,  seen  from  far  Colonna's  height, 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  sight, 
And  gtus  to  loneliness  delight. 
There  shine  the  bright  abodes  ye  seek, 
lAe  dumpies  upon  Ocean*s  cheek. 
So  smSimg  round  the  waters  lave 
These  Boras  of  the  eastern  wave. 
Or  If,  at  tunes,  the  transient  breeze 
Break  the  smooth  crystal  of  the  seas. 
Or  brush  one  blossom  from  the  trees, 
How  grateful  is  the  gentle  air 
That  wares  and  wafts  th*  fragrance  there.*' 

The  whole  of  this  passage,  from  line  7.  down  to  line  167., 
"  Who  heard  it  first  had  cause  to  grieve,"  was  not  in  the  first 


ii 

f  : 
i   - 


1  The  attainment  of  the  nightingale  to  the  rose  is  a  well. 
Fenian  fable.    If  I  mistake  not,  the  "  Bulbul  of  a 
tales  M  Is  one  of  his  appellations.  [Thus,  Mealhi,  as 
by  Sir  William  Jones  :  — 

charming  maid !  and  hear  thy  poet  sing, 

Thyself  the  rose,  and  he  the  bird  of  spring  : 

Love  bids  him  sing,  and  Love  will  be  obey'd. 

Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade."] 


But  springs  as  to  preclude  his  care, 

And  sweetly  woos  him — but  to  spare  I 

Strange — that  where  all  is  peace  beside, 

There  passion  riots  in  her  pride, 

And  lust  and  rapine  wildly  reign 

To  darken  o'er  the  fair  domain. 

It  is  as  though  the  fiends  prevail'd 

Against  the  seraphs  they  assail'd 

And,  flx'd  on  heavenly  thrones,  should  dwell 

The  freed  inheritors  of  hell ; 

So  soft  the  scene,  so  fbrm'd  for  joy, 

So  curst  the  tyrants  that  destroy  1 


He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead  * 

Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled, 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 

The  last  of  danger  and  distress, 

(Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers,) 

And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air, 

The  rapture  of  repose  that 's  there, 4 

The  flx'd  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 

The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek, 

And — but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye, 
That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now, 
And  but  for  that  chill,  changeless  brow, 

Where  cold  Obstruction's  apathy  b 

Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart, 

As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 

The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon ; 

Yes,  but  for  these  and  these  alone, 

Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour, 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power; 

So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  seal'd, 

The  first,  last  look  by  death  reveal'd  1 « 

Such  is  ttie  aspect  of  this  shore ; 

'T  is  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  1 7 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

*  The  guitar  is  the  constant  amusement  of  the  Greek  sailor 
by  night :  with  a  steady  fair  wind,  and  during  a  calm,  it  is 
accompanied  always  by  the  voice,  and  often  by  dancing. 

3  [If  once  the  public  notice  is  drawn  to  a  poet,  the  talents 
he  exhibits  on  a  nearer  view,  the  weight  his  mind  carries 
with  it  in  his  every-day  Intercourse,  somehow  or  other,  are 
reflected  around  on  his  compositions,  and  co-operate  ingiving 
a  collateral  force  to  their  impression  on  the  public.  To  this 
we  must  assign  some  part  of  the  impression  made  by  the 
"  Giaour."  The  thirty-five  lines  beginning  "  He  who  hath 
bent  him  o'er  the  dead1"  are  so  beautiful,  so  original,  and  so 
utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  whose  poetical  genius 
was  not  very  decided,  and  very  rich,  that  they  alone,  under 
the  circumstances  explained,  were  sufficient  to  secure  cele- 
brity to  this  poem.  —  Sin  B.  Barnoas.] 

4  [M  And  mark'd  the  almost  dreaming  air 

Which  speaks  the  sweet  repose  that's  there."—  MS.] 

*  **  Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where, 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  f—" 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

*  I  trust  that  few  of  my  readers  have  ever  had*  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  what  is  here  attempted  in  description ; 
but  those  who  hate  will  probably  retain  a  painful  remem- 
brance of  that  singular  beauty  which  pervades,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  features  of  the  dead,  a  few  hours,  and  but  for 
a  few  hours,  after  "the  spirit  is  not  there."  It  is  to  be 
remarked  in  cases  of  violent  death  by  gun-shot  wounds,  the 
expression  is  always  that  of  languor,  whatever  the  natural 
energy  of  the  sufferer's  character  :  but  in  death  from  a  stab 
the  countenance  preserves  its  traits  of  feeling  or  ferocity,  and 
the  mind  its  bias,  to  the  last. 

7  rin  Dallaway's  Constantinople,  a  book  which  Lord  Byron 
is  not  unlikely  to  have  consulted;  I  find  a  passage  quoted  from 
GilUes's  History  of  Greece,  which  contains,  perhaps,  the  first 
seed  of  the  thought  thus  expanded  into  full  perfection  fc? 
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Hen  Is  the  loveliness  In  death, 
That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath ; 
But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom, 
That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb, 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay, 
The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  pass'd  away ' 
Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth, 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherish'd  earth  1 ' 

Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave  I* 
Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-cave 
Was  Freedom's  home  or  Glory's  grave  I 
Shrine  of  the  mighty  1  can  it  be, 
That  this  Is  all  remains  of  thee  ? 
Approach,  thou  craven  crouching  slave  : 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylae  ? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave, 

Oh  servile  offspring  of  the  free — 
Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this  ? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis ! 
These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown. 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own ; 
Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires ; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear, 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  feme, 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame : 
For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeath'd  by  bleeding  Sire  to  Son, 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page  I 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age ! 
While  kings,  in  dusty  darkness  hid, 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid, 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  from  their  tomb, 
A  mightier  monument  command, 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land  ! 
There  points  thy  Muse  to  stranger's  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die ! 
"f  were  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace, 
Each  step  from  splendour  to  disgrace ; 
Enough — no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell ; 
Yes  I  Self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot  sway. 

What  can  he  tell  who  treads  thy  shore  ? 

No  legend  of  thine  olden  time, 
No  theme  on  which  the  Muse  might  soar 
High  as  thine  own  In  days  of  yore, 

renius  :— "The  present  state  of  Greece  compared  to  the 
indent,  Is  the  silent  obscurity  of  the  grave  contrasted  with 
the  vtrid  lustre  of  active  life."—  Mooaa.] 

1  [There  is  infinite  beauty  and  effect,  though  of  a  painful 
and  almost  oppressive  character,  in  this  extraordinary  pas- 
sage ;  in  which  the  author  has  illustrated  the  beautiful,  but 
stfll  and  melancholy  aspect  of  the  once  busy  and  glorious 
shores  of  Greece,  by  an  image  more  true,  more  mournful, 
and  more  exquisitely  finished,  than  any  that  we  can  recollect 
in  the  whole  compass  of  poetry. — Jamar.] 

*  [From  this  line  to  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph,  the 
MS.  is  written  In  a  hurried  and  almost  illegible  hand,  as  if 
these  splendid  lines  had  been  poured  forth  in  one  continuous 
burst  of  poetic  feeling,  which  would  hardly  allow  time  for  the 
hand  to  follow  the  rapid  flow  of  the  imagination.] 

9  Athens  Is  the  property  of  the  Klslar  Aga  (the  slave  of  the 
seraglio  and  guardian  of  the  women),  who  appoints  the  Way- 


When  man  was  worthy  of  thy  clime. 
The  hearts  within  thy  valleys  bred. 
The  fiery  souls  that  might  have  led 

Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime, 
Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave, 
Slaves — nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave, 9 

And  callous,  save  to  crime ; 

Stain'd  with  each  evil  that  pollutes 

Mankind,  where  least  above  the  brutes ; 

Without  even  savage  virtue  blest, 

Without  one  free  or  valiant  breast, 

Still  to  the  neighbouring  ports  they  wait 

Proverbial  wiles,  and  ancient  craft ; 

In  this  the  subtle  Greek  is  found. 

For  this,  and  this  alone,  renown'd. 

In  vain  might  Liberty  invoke 

The  spirit  to  its  bondage  broke, 

Or  raise  the  neck  that  courts  the  yoke : 

No  more  her  sorrows  I  bewail, 

Yet  this  will  be  a  mournful  tale, 

And  they  who  listen  may  believe, 

Who  heard  it  first  had  cause  to  grieve. 
•  *  •  •  • 

Far,  dark,  along  the  blue  sea  glancing. 
The  shadows  of  the  rocks  advancing 
Start  on  the  fisher's  eye  like  boat 
Of  island-pirate  or  Mainote ; 
And  fearful  for  his  light  caique, 
He  shuns  the  near  but  doubtful  creek : 
Though  worn  and  weary  with  his  toil, 
And  cumber'd  with  his  scaly  spoil, 
Slowly,  yet  strongly,  plies  the  oar, 
Till  Port  Leone's  safer  shore 
Receives  him  by  the  lovely  light 
That  best  becomes  an  Eastern  night. 


Who  thundering  comes  on  blackest  steed, « 
With  slackened  bit  and  hoof  of  speed  ? 
Beneath  the  clattering  Iron's  sound 
The  cavern'd  echoes  wake  arountr 
In  lash  for  lash,  and  bound  for  bound ; 
The  foam  that  streaks  the  courser's  side 
Seems  gathered  from  the  ocean-tide: 
Though  weary  waves  are  sunk  to  rest, 
There  *s  none  within  his  rider's  breast ; 
And  though  to-morrow's  tempest  lower, 
'Tis  calmer  than  thy  heart,  young  Giaour !  * 
I  know  thee  not,  I  loathe  thy  race, 
But  In  thy  lineaments  I  trace 
What  time  shall  strengthen,  not  efface : 
Though  young  and  pale,  that  sallow  front 
Is  scathed  by  fiery  passion's  brunt ; 

wode.    A  pander  and  eunuch —these  are  not  polite,  yet  tnir 
appellations — now  governs  the  governor  of  Athens  I 

4  [The  redter  of  the  tale  is  a  Turkish  fisherman,  who  baa 
been  employed  during  the  day  in  the  gulf  of  JEaiaa,  and  in 
the  evening,  apprehensive  of  the  Mainote  pirates  who  infest 
the  coast  of  Attica,  lands  with  his  boat  on  the  htrboar  a* 
Port  Leone,  the  ancient  Piraeus.  He  becomes  the  sji-wiUjh* 
of  nearly  all  the  incidents  in  the  story,  and  in  one  of  then  *• 
a  principal  agent  It  is  to  his  feelings,  and  particularly  c+ 
hb  religious  prejudices,  that  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  ta>» 
most  forcible  and  splendid  parts  of  the  p9em._Gaoaci* 
Ellis.] 

»  fin  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  this  word,  which  mean*  MmfiAn. 
is  always  written  according  to  it*  English  prononcUrmn. 
DJour.  Lord  Byron  adopted  the  Italian  spelling  usual  amot,« 
the  Franks  of  the  Levant.] 
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Though  bent  on  earth  thine  evil  eye, 
As  meteor-like  thou  glidest  by, 
Right  well  I  view  and  deem  thee  one 
Whom  Othman's  tons  should  slay  or  shun. 

On — on  he  hasten 'd,  and  he  drew 
My  gaze  of  wonder  as  he  flew : 
Though  like  a  demon  of  the  night 
He  paas'd,  and  vanished  from  my  sight, 
His  aspect  and  his  air  impressed 
A  troubled  memory  on  my  breast, 
And  long  upon  my  startled  ear 
Bung  his  dark  courser's  hoofs  of  fear. 
He  spurs  his  steed ;  he  nears  the  steep, 
That,  jutting,  shadows  o'er  the  deep ; 
He  winds  around ;  he  hurries  by ; 
The  rock  relieves  him  from  mine  eye ; 
For  well  I  ween  unwelcome  he 
Whose  glance  is  fix'd  on  those  that  flee ; 
And  not  a  star  but  shines  too  bright 
On  him  who  takes  such  timeless  flight 
He  wound  along ;  but  ere  he  pass'd 
One  glance  he  snatch 'd,  as  if  his  last, 
A  moment  check'd  his  wheeling  steed, 
A  moment  breathed  him  from  his  speed, 
A  moment  on  his  stirrup  stood — 
Why  looks  he  o'er  the  olive  wood  ? 
The  crescent  glimmers  on  the  hill, 
The  Mosque's  high  lamps  are  quivering  still : 
Though  too  remote  for  sound  to  wake 
In  echoes  of  the  far  tophaike, ' 
The  flashes  of  each  joyous  peal 
Are  seen  to  prove  the  Moslem's  zeal, 
To-night,  set  Rhamazani's  sun ; 
To-night,  the  Bairam  feast's  begun  ; 
To-night — but  who  and  what  art  thou 
Of  foreign  garb  and  fearful  brow  ? 
And  what  are  these  to  thine  or  thee, 
That  thou  ahould'st  either  pause  or  flee  ? 

He  stood — some  dread  was  on  his  face, 
Soon  Hatred  settled  in  its  place : 
It  rose  not  with  the  reddening  flush 
Of  transient  Anger's  hasty  blush,* 
But  pale  as  marble  o'er  the  tomb, 
Whose  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 

1  "Tophaike,"  musket.  — The  Bairam  is  announced  by 
the  cannon  at  sunset ;  the  illumination  of  the  Mosques,  and 
the  Bring;  of  all  kinds  of  small  arms,  loaded  with  ball*  pro- 
dain  it  daring  the  night. 

*  ["He**/ blush.**  —  "  Tor  hasty,  all  the  editions  till  the 
twelfth  read  •  darkening  blush/'  On  the  back  of  a  copy  of 
the  eleventh.  Lord  Byron  has  written,  "  Why  did  not  the 
printer  attend  to  the  solitary  correction  so  repeatedly  made  ? 
I  hare  no  copy  of  this,  and  desire  to  have  none  till  my  request 
is  complied  with.**] 

3  £"  Then  turned  it  swiftly  to  his  blade, 

As  loud  hie  raven  charger  neigh'd."  —  MS  J 

4  Jerreed,  or  Djerrid,  a  blunted  Turkish  javelin,  which  Is 
darted  from  horseback  with  great  force  and  precision.  It  Is 
a  fat onrbe  exercise  of  the  Mussulmans  ;  but  I  know  not  If  it 
can  be  called  a  mnfr  one,  since  the  most  expert  in  the  art 
are  the  Black  Eomicna  of  Constantinople.  I  think,  next  to 
these,  a  Mamloak  at  Smyrna  was  the  most  skilful  that  came 
within  my  observation. 

*  [Every  gesture  of  the  impetuous  horseman  is  full  of 
anxiety  and  passion.  In  the  midst  of  his  career,  whilst  in 
fall  view  of  the  astonished  spectator  be  suddenly  Shocks  his 
steed,  and  rising  on  his  stirrup,  surreys,  wnn  a  look  of  agonis- 
ing Impatience,  the  distant  city  illuminated  for  the  feast  of 
Bairam ;  then  pale  with  anger,  raises  his  arm  as  if  In  menace 
■>(  an  invisible  enemy ;  but  awakened  from  his  trance  of 
tt<§ioo  by  the  neighing  of  his  charger,  again  hurries  forward, 
art  disappear*.— Gkosgk  Ellis.j 


His  brow  was  bent,  his  eye  was  glased  i 

He  raised  his  arm,  and  fiercely  raised, 

And  sternly  shook  his  hand  on  high, 

As  doubting  to  return  or  fly ; 

Impatient  of  his  flight  delay 'd, 

Here  loud  his  raven  charger  neigh'd— 

Down  glanced  that  hand,  and  grasp 'd  his  blade  ;'s 

That  sound  had  burst  his  waking  dream, 

As  Slumber  starts  at  owlet's  scream. 

The  spur  hath  lanced  his  courser's  sides ; 

Away,  away,  for  life  he  rides : 

Swift  as  the  hurl'd  on  high  jerreed4 

Springs  to  the  touch  his  startled  steed ; 

The  rock  is  doubled,  and  the  shore 

Shakes  with  the  clattering  tramp  no  more  -, 

The  crag  is  won,  no  more  is  seen 

His  Christian  crest  and  haughty  mien.  * 

'T  was  but  an  instant  he  restrain'd 

That  fiery  barb  so  sternly  reln'd ;  ° 

'T  was  but  a  moment  that  he  stood, 

Then  sped  as  if  by  death  pursued : 

But  in  that  instant  o'er  his  soul 

Winters  of  Memory  seem'd  to  roll, 

And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time 

A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime. 

O'er  him  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  fears, 

Such  moment  pours  the  grief  of  years : 

What  felt  he  then,  at  once  opprest 

By  all  that  most  distracts  the  breast  ? 

That  pause,  which  ponder'd  o'er  his  fete, 

Oh,  who  its  dreary  length  shall  date  I 

Though  In  Time's  record  nearly  nought. 

It  was  Eternity  to  Thought ! 

For  Infinite  as  boundless  space 

The  thought  that  Conscience  must  embrace, 

Which  in  itself  can  comprehend 

Woe  without  name,  or  hope,  or  end. 


The  hour  is  past,  the  Giaour  Is  gone ; 
And  did  he  fly  or  fall  alone  ?  7 
Woe  to  that  hour  he  came  or  went ! 
The  curse  for  Hassan's  sin  was  sent 
To  turn  a  palace  to  a  tomb : 
He  came,  he  went,  like  the  simoom,  ■ 
That  harbinger  of  fate  and  gloom, 

e  £«  *f  wu  b^  gu  hutant,  though  so  long 
When  thus  dilated  in  my  song."—  MS. J 

'  [•*  But  neither  fled  nor  fell  alone.*'—  MS.] 

"  The  blast  of  the  desert,  fatal  to  every  thing  living,  and 
often  alluded  to  in  eastern  poetry. — [Abyssinian  Bruce  gives, 
perhaps,  the  liveliest  account  of  the  appearance  and  effects  of 
the  suffocating  blast  of  the  Desert :  — "  At  eleven  o'clock," 
he  says,  **  while  we  contemplated  with  great  pleasure  the 
rugged  top  of  Chlggre,  to  which  we  were  fast  approaching, 
and  where  we  were  to  solace  ourselves  with  plenty  of  good 
water,  Idris,  our  guide,  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Fall 
upon  your  faces,  for  here  is  the  simoom.'  I  saw  from  the 
south-east  a  base  come,  In  colour  like  the  purple  part  of  the 
rainbow,  but  not  so  compressed  or  thick.  It  did  not  occupy 
twenty  yards  In  breadth,  and  was  about  twelve  feet  high  from 
the  ground.  It  was  a  kind  of  blush  upon  the  air,  and  It 
moved  very  rapidly ;  for  I  scarce  could  turn  to  all  upon  the 
ground,  with  my  head  to  the  northward,  when  I  felt  the  heat 
of  its  current  plainly  upon  my  face.  We  all  lay  flat  on  the 
ground  as  if  dead,  till  Idris  told  us  It  was  blown  over.  The 
meteor,  or  purple  base,  which  I  saw  was,  indeed,  passed,  but 
the  light  air,  which  still  blew,  was  of  a  heat  to  threaten  suf- 
focation. For  my  part,  I  found  distinctly  In  my  breast  that  I 
had  imbibed  a  part  of  it;  nor  was  I  free  of  an  asthmatic 
sensation  till  I  had  been  some  months  in  Italy,  at  the  baths 
of  Poretta,  near  two  years  afterwards."  —  See  Brace's  Lisa 
and  Travels,  p.  470.  edit.  18fo] 
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Beneath  whose  widely-waiting  breath 
The  very  cypress  droops  to  death  — 
Dark  tree,  still  sad  when  others'  grief  Is  fled, 
The  only  constant  mourner  o'er  the  dead  l 

The  steed  Is  vanish'd  from  the  stall ; 
No  serf  is  seen  in  Hassan's  hall ; 
The  lonely  spider's  thin  gray  pall 
Waves  slowly  widening  o'er  the  wall ;  * 
The  bat  builds  in  his  haram  bower, 
And  in  the  fortress  of  his  power 
The  owl  usurps  the  beacon-tower; 
The  wild-dog  howls  o'er  the  fountain's  brim, 
With  baffled  thirst,  and  famine,  grim;* 
For  the  stream  has  shrunk  from  its  marble  bed, 
Where  the  weeds  and  the  desolate  dust  are  spread. 
'T  was  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  play 
And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day, 
As  springing  high  the  silver  dew 
In  whirls  fantastically  flew, 
And  flung  luxurious  coolness  round 
The  air,  and  verdure  o'er  the  ground. 
T  was  sweet,  when  cloudless  stars  were  bright, 
To  view  the  wave  of  watery  light, 
And  hear  its  melody  by  night 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  Childhood  play'd 
Around  the  verge  of  that  cascade ; 
And  oft  upon  his  mother's  breast 
That  sound  had  harmonised  his  rest; 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  Youth  along 
Its  bank  been  soothed  by  Beauty's  song ; 
And  softer  seem'd  each  melting  tone 
Of  Music  mingled  with  its  own. 
But  ne'er  shall  Hassan's  Age  repose 
Along  the  brink  at  twilight's  close : 
The  stream  that  fill'd  that  font  is  fled  — 
The  blood  that  warm'd  his  heart  is  shed !  » 
And  here  no  more  shall  human  voice 
Be  heard  to  rage,  regret,  rejoice. 
The  last  sad  note  that  swell'd  the  gale 
Was  woman's  wildest  funeral  wail : 
That  quench'd  in  silence,  all  is  still, 
But  the  lattice  that  flaps  when  the  wind  is  shrill : 
Though  raves  the  gust,  and  floods  the  rain, 
No  hand  shall  close  its  clasp  again.  ■* 
On  desert  sands  'twere  joy  to  scan 
The  rudest  steps  of  fellow  man, 

1   C  The  lonrly  spider's  thin  gray  pall 

Is  curtained  on  the  splendid  wall."—  MS.  J 

*  [M  The  wild-dog  howl*  o'er  the  fountain's  brin 
Bat  vainly  tells  his  tongue  to  drink."—  MS.} 

1  CM  For  thirsty  rox  and  jackal  gaun* 

May  vainly  for  its  waters  pant.1  —MS.] 

4  [This  part  of  the  narrative  not  only  contains  much  bril- 
liant and  just  description,  but  is  managed  with  unusual  taste. 
The  fisherman  has,  hitherto,  related  nothing  more  than  the 
extraordinary  phenomenon  which  had  excited  his  curiosity, 
and  of  which  it  is  his  immediate  object  to  explain  the  cause 
to  his  hearers ;  but  instead  of  proceeding  to  do  so,  he  stops 
to  vent  his  execrations  on  the  Giaour,  to  describe  the  solitude 
of  Hassan's  once  luxurious  haram,  and  to  lament  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  owner,  and  of  Leila,  together  with  the 
cessation  of  that  hospitality  which  they  bad  uniformly  ex- 
perienced. He  reveals,  as  If  unintentionally  and  unconsciously, 
the  catastrophe  of  his  story  ;  but  he  thus  prepares  his  appeal 
to  the  sympathy  of  his  audience,  without  much  diminishing 
their  suspense.—  GcoaGB  Eixis.] 

3  ["  I  have  just  recollected  an  alteration  you  may  make  in 
the  proof.    Among  the  lines  on  Hassan's  Serai,  is  this  — 
*  Unmeet  for  solitude  to  share.' 

Now,  to  share  implies  more  than  one,  and  Solitude  is  a  single 
gentleman ;  it  must  be  thus  — 


So  here  the  very-  voice  of  Grief 

Might  wake  an  Echo  like  relief— 

At  least  t would  say,  "All  are  not  gone; 

There  lingers  Life,  though  but  in  one"— - 

For  many  a  gilded  chamber  *s  there, 

Which  Solitude  might  well  forbear ;  * 

Within  that  dome  as  yet  Decay 

Hath  slowly  work'd  her  cankering  way — 

But  gloom  is  gather'd  o'er  the  gate, 

Nor  there  the  Fakir's  self  will  wait ; 

Nor  there  will  wandering  Dervise  stay, 

For  bounty  cheers  not  his  delay ; 

Nor  there  will  weary  stranger  halt 

To  bless  the  sacred  "  bread  and  salt."6 

Alike  must  Wealth  and  Poverty 

Pass  heedless  and  unheeded  by, 

For  Courtesy  and  Pity  died 

With  Hassan  on  the  mountain  side 

His  roof,  that  refuge  unto  men, 

Is  Desolation's  hungry  den. 

The  guest  flies  the  hail,  and  the  vassal  from  labour, 

Since  his  turban  was  cleft  by  the  infidel's  sabre  :T 

•  •  •  •  m 

I  hear  the  sound  of  coming  feet, 
£ut  not  a  voice  mine  ear  to  greet ; 
More  near — each  turban  I  can  scan. 
And  silver-sheathed  ataghan ; a 
The  foremost  of  the  band  Is  seen 
An  Emlr  by  his  garb  of  green : 9 
"  Ho !  who  art  thou  ?  ** — «  This  low  salam  »° 

Replies  of  Moslem  faith  I  am." 

"  The  burthen  ye  so  gently  bear 
Seems  one  that  claims  your  utmost  care. 
And,  doubtless,  holds  some  precious  freight. 
My  humble  bark  would  gladly  wait" 

"  Thou  speakest  sooth ;  thy  skiff  unmoor. 
And  waft  us  from  the  silent  shore ; 
Nay>  leave  the  sail  still  furi'd,  and  ply 
The  nearest  oar  that's  scatter'd  by, 
And  midway  to  those  rocks  where  sleep 
The  channell'd  waters  dark  and  deep. 
Rest  from  your  task—  so  —  bravely  done, 
Our  course  has  been  right  swiftly  run ; 
Yet  t  is  the  longest  voyage,  I  trow, 
That  one  of —  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  >■ 

*  For  many  a  gilded  chamber 's  there. 
Which  solitude  might  well  forbear;* 

and  so  on.  Will  you  adopt  this  correction  ?  and  pray  accept 
a  Stilton  cheese  from  me  for  your  trouble.  —  KS.  I  leavv 
this  to  your  discretion  :  if  any  body  thinks  the  old  Use  a  mod 
one,  or  the  cheese  a  bad  one,  don't  accept  of  either,  "-sflwrvw 
Letters,  Stilton,  Oct  8. 1813.]  ^^ 

«  To  partake  of  food,  to  break  bread  and  salt  with  your 
host,  Insures  the  safety  of  the  guest :  even  though  an  enemy, 
his  person  from  that  moment  is  sacred. 
J  i  need  hardly  observe,  that  Charity  and  Hospitality  are 
the  first  duties  enjoined  by  Mahomet ;  and  to  say  truth,  very 
generally  practised  by  hit  disciples.  The  first  praise  thai 
can  be  bestowed  on  a  cblet;  is  a  panegyric  on  hia  bounty  ;  the 
next,  on  his  valour.  ^^ 

e  The  ataghan,  a  long  dagger  wore  with  r  4tots  la  the  bate. 
in  a  metal  scabbard,  generally  of  silver  and,  among  t>*» 
wealthier,  gilt,  or  of  gold. 

•Green  Is  the  privileged  colour  of  the  prophet's  numercna 
pretended  descendants ;  wkh  them,  as  here,  faith  (the  taauW 
inheritance)  it  supposed  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  go<4 

w<??£  ''J!?**  **?  re  wortt  of  a  very  mdiflcrent  brood. 
10  "Salam  aleikoum  1  alrikoum  salam  1  -  peace  b*  with 

Fm**}?  "F*  ^  J*?06  — lhe  Mta«to»  reserved  for  the 

faithful :  —  to  a  Christian.  -  Uwarula,"  a  good  lournev ;  .  r 
"  saban  hiresem,  saban  serula ; "  good  mom.  good  even  ;  and 
sometimes, u  may  your  end  be  happy ; »'  are  the  usual  »-H>tt 
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Sullen  It  plunged,  and  slowly  sank. 
The  calm  wave  rippled  to  the  bank ; 
I  watch*d  It  as  it  sank,  methought 
Some  motion  from  the  current  caught 
RestlrrM  it  more,  —  't  was  but  the  beam 
That  checkerM  o'er  the  living  stream : 
I  gased,  till  vanishing  from  view, 
like  lessening  pebble  it  withdrew ; 
Stfll  less  and  less,  a  speck  of  white 
That  gexnm'd  the  tide,  then  mock'd  the  sight ; 
And  all  its  hidden  secrets  sleep, 
Known  but  to  Genii  of  the  deep, 
Which,  trembling  in  their  coral  caves, 
They  dare  not  whisper  to  the  waves. 


As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  insect-queen '  of  eastern  spring, 
O'er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmeer 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near, 
And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower 
A  weary  chase  and  wasted  hour, 
Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high, 
with  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye : 
So  Beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child, 
With  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild ; 
A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears, 
Begun  to  folly,  closed  in  tears. 
If  won,  to  equal  ills  betrayM,  * 
Woe  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid ; 
A  life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace, 
From  Insult's  play,  and  man's  caprice . 
The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought 
Hath  lost  Its  charm  by  being  caught, 
For  every  touch  that  woo'd  its  stay 
Hath  brush'd  Its  brightest  hues  away, 
TBI  charm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 
Tis  left  to  fly  or  foil  alone. 
With  wounded  wing,  or  bleeding  breast, 
Ah  t  where  shall  either  victim  rest  ? 
Can  this  with  faded  pinion  soar 
From  rose  to  tulip  as  before  ? 
Or  Beauty,  blighted  In  an  hour, 
Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower? 
Xo :  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
Ne'er  droop  the  wing  o'er  those  that  die, 
And  lovelier  things  have  mere)*  shown 
To  every  failing  but  their  own, 
And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim 
Except  an  erring  sister's  shame. 


The  Mind,  that  broods  o'er  guilty  woes, 

I*  like  the  Scorpion  girt  by  fire,* 
In  circle  narrowing  as  it  glows,4 
The  flames  around  their  captive  close, 

'  The  blue-winged  butterfly  of  Kashmeer,  the  most  rare 
•as  besvttfal  of  the  spedet. 

*  C  If  caught,  to6*esHkebetrayed.M  — M8.] 

>  (Mr.  Dallas  says,  that  Lord  Byron  assured  him  that  the 
parafrsf*  cootawiug  the  limlle  of  the  scorpion  was  imagined 
kt  hto  sleep.  It  forma,  therefore,  a  ptnOani  to  the  "  psycho, 
logical  curiosity,"  beginning  with  those  exquisitely  musical 


•  A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 
In  a  vision  once  I  saw ; 
It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid,**  Ac 

The  whole  of  which,  Mr.  Coleridge  says,  was  composed  by 
tn  during  a  siesta.  1 


Till  inly  search'd  by  thousand  throes, 

And  maddening  in  her  ire, 

One  sad  and  sole  relief  she  knows, 

The  sting  she  nourish'd  for  her  foes, 

Whose  venom  never  yet  was  vain, 

Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pain, 

And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain : 

So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire, 

Or  live  like  Scorpion  girt  by  fire ;  * 

So  writhes  the  mind  Remorse  hath  riven,  • 

Unfit  for  earth,  undoom'd  for  heaven, 

Darkness  above,  despair  beneath, 

Around  it  flame,  within  it  death  I 

#  ♦  •  •  * 

Black  Hassan  from  the  Harem  flies, 

Nor  bends  on  woman's  form  bis  eyes  ; 

The  unwonted  chase  each  hour  employs, 

Yet  shares  he  not  the  hunter's  joys. 

Not  thus  was  Hassan  wont  to  fly 

When  Leila  dwelt  in  his  Serai 

Doth  Leila  there  no  longer  dwell  ? 

That  tale  can  only  Hassan  tell : 

Strange  rumours  in  our  city  say 

Upon  that  eve  she  fled  away 

When  RhaxnazanV  last  sun  was  set, 

And  flashing  from  each  minaret 

Millions  of  lamps  proclaim'd  the  feast 

Of  Bairam  through  the  boundless  East 

'Twas  then  she  went  as  to  the  bath, 

Which  Hassan  vainly  search'd  in  wrath ; 

For  she  was  flown  her  master's  rage 

In  likeness  of  a  Georgian  page, 

And  far  beyond  the  Moslem's  power 

Had*  wrong'd  him  with  the  faithless  Giaour. 

Somewhat  of  this  had  Hassan  deem'd ; 

But  still  so  fond,  so  fair  she  seem'd, 

Too  well  he  trusted  to  the  slave 

Whose  treachery  deserved  a  grave : 

And  on  that  eve  had  gone  to  mosque, 

And  thence  to  feast  in  bis  kiosk. 

Such  is  the  tale  his  Nubians  tell, 

Who  did  not  watch  their  charge  too  well ; 

But  others  say,  that  on. that  night, 

By  pale  Phlngari'sa  trembling  light, 

The  Giaour  upon  his  jet-black  steed 

Was  seen,  but  seen  alone  to  speed 

With  bloody  spur  along  the  shore, 

Nor  maid  nor  page  behind  him  bore. 
'  •  •  •  •  • 

Her  eye  s  dark  charm  'twere  vain  to  tell, 
But  gaxe  on  that  of  the  Gazelle, 
It  will  assist  thy  fancy  well ; 
As  large,  as  languishingly  dark, 
But  Soul  beam'd  forth  in  every  spark 

«  ["  The  gathering  flames  around  her  close."—  MS.J 

»  Alluding  to  the  dubious  suicide  of  the  scorpion,  so  placed 
for  experiment  by  gentle  philosophers.  Some  maintain  that 
the  position  of  the  sting,  when  turned  towards  the  head,  is 
merely  a  convulsive  movement ;  but  others  have  actually 
brought  in  the  verdict  "Felo  die  se.**  The  scorpions  are 
surely  interested  in  a  speedy  decision  of  the  question  ;  as,  if 
once  fairly  established  as  insect  Catos,  they  will  probably  be 
allowed  to  live  as  long  as  they  think  proper,  without  tfelng 
martyred  for  the  sake  of  an  hypothesis. 

•  ["  So  writhes  the  mind  by  Conscience  riven."— MS.] 

i  The  cannon  at  sunset  close  the  Rhamasan.  See  amtit 
p.  66.  note.  "  Phingari,  the  mooa 
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That  darted  from  beneath  the  lid, 

Bright  as  the  jewel  of  OiamschicL  l 

Tea,  Soul,  and  should  our  prophet  say 

That  form  was  nought  but  breathing  clay, 

By  Alia  1 1  would  answer  nay ; 

Though  on  Al-Slrat's*  arch  I  stood, 

Which  totters  o'er  the  fiery  flood, 

With  Paradise  within  my  view, 

And  all  his  Howls'  beckoning  through. 

Oh  I  who  young  Leila's  glance  could  read 

And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creed, 

Which  saith  that  woman  is  but  dust, 

A  soulless  toy  for  tyrant's  lust  ?  4 

On  her  might  Muftis  gaze,  and  own 

That  through  her  eye  the  Immortal  shone ; 

On  her  fair  cheek's  unfading  hue 

The  young  pomegranate's  *  blossoms  strew 

Their  bloom  in  blushes'  ever  new ; 

Her  hair  in  hyacinthine*  flow, 

When  left  to  roll  its  folds  below, 

As  midst  her  handmaids  in  the  hall 

She  stood  superior  to  them  all, 

Hath  swept  the  marble  where  her  feet 

Oleam'd  whiter  than  the  mountain  sleet 

Ere  from  the  cloud  that  gave  it  birth 

It  fell,  and  caught  one  stain  of  earth. 

The  cygnet  nobly  walks  the  water ; 

So  moved  on  earth  Circassian  daughter, 

The  loveliest  bird  of  Franguestan  1  ? 

As  rears  her  crest  the  runted  Swan, 

And  spurns  the  wave  with  wings  of  pride, 
When  pass  the  steps  of  stranger  man 

Along  the  banks  that  bound  her  tide ; 

Thus  rose  lair  Leila's  whiter  neck :  — 

Thus  arm'd  with  beauty  would  she  check 

Intrusion's  glance,  till  Folly's  gaze 

Shrunk  from  the  charms  it  meant  to  praise. 

Thus  high  and  graceful  was  her  gait ; 

Her  heart  as  tender  to  her  mate ; 

Her  mate — stern  Hassan,  who  was  he  ? 

Alas !  that  name  was  not  for  thee ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

Stern  Hassan  hath  a  journey  ta'en 
With  twenty  vassals  in  his  train, 
Each  arm'd,  as  best  becomes  a  man, 
With  arquebuas  and  ataghan ; 
The  chief  before,  as  deck'd  for  war, 
Bears  in  his  belt  the  scimitar 

i  The  celebrated  fabulous  ruby  of  Sultan  Glamschid,  the 
embellisher  of  lstakhar ;  from  iu  splendour,  named  Scbeb- 
gcrag,  *  the  torch  of  night ;  "  also  **  the  cup  of  the  tun,"  Ac. 
In  the  first  edition,  "  Glamschid  "  was  written  as  a  word  of 
three  syllables ;  so  D'Herbelot  hat  it ;  but  I  am  told  Richard- 
son reduces  it  to  a  dissyllable,  and  writes  M  Jamshid."  I  have 
left  in  the  text  the  orthography  of  the  one  with  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the*  other [In  the  first  edition,  Lord  Byron  had 

used  this  word  as  a  trisyllable,— "Bright  as  the  gem  of 
Glamschid,".— but,  on  my  remarking  to  him,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Richardson's  Persian  Dictionary,  that  this  was 
incorrect,  he  altered  it  to  M  Blight  as  the  ruby  of  Giamichid." 
On  seeing  this,  however,  I  wrote  to  him,  "that,  as  the  com- 
parison of  his  heroine'*  eye  to  a  ruby  might  unluckily  call  up 
the  idea  of  its  being  bloodshot,  he  had  better  change  the  line 
to  "  Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Glamachid  \ "  which  be  accordingly 
did,  in  the  following  edition —  MooaaO 

*  Al-Srat,  the  bridge  of  breadth,  narrower  than  the  thread 
of  a  famished  spider,  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  sword, 
orer  which  the  Mussulmans  must  sJhsfe  Into  Paradise,  to 
which  it  is  the  only  entrance ;  but  this  is  not  the  worst,  the 
river  beneath  being  hell  Itself.  Into  which,  as  may  be  expected, 
the  unskilful  and  tender  of  foot  contrive  to  tumble  with  a 
**  fadlis  descensus  Averni,"  not  very  pleasing  in  prospect  to 


Staln'd  with  the  best  of  Arnaut  blood. 

When  in  the  pass  the  rebels  stood,  > 

And  few  return'd  to  tell  the  tale 

Of  what  befell  In  Fame's  vale. 

The  pistols  which  his  girdle  bore 

Were  those  that  once  a  pasha  wore. 

Which  still,  though  gemm'd  and  bossM  with  gold. 

Even  robbers  tremble  to  behold.  | 

*Tis  said  he  goes  to  woo  a  bride  ' 

More  true  than  her  who  left  his  aide ;  \ 

The  faithless  slave  that  broke  her  bower, 

And,  worse  than  faithless,  for  a  Giaour  I 
a  •  •  •  • 


The  sun's  last  rays  are  on  the  hill. 
And  sparkle  in  the  fountain  rill. 
Whose  welcome  waters,  cool  and  clear. 
Draw  blessings  from  the  mountaineer : 
Here  may  the  loitering  merchant  Greek 
Find  that  repose  twere  vain  to  seek 
In  cities  lodged  too  near  his  lord, 
And  trembling  for  his  secret  hoard — 
Here  may  he  rest  where  none  can  «ee. 
In  crowds  a  slave,  in  deserts  free ; 
And  with  forbidden  wine  may  stain 
The  bowl  a  Moslem  must  not  drain. 


The  foremost  Tartar's  in  the  gap, 
Conspicuous  by  his  yellow  cap ; 
The  rest  in  lengthening  line  the  while 
Wind  slowly  through  the  long  defile ; 
Above,  the  mountain  rears  a  peak, 
Where  vultures  whet  the  thirsty  beak. 
And  theirs  may  be  a  feast  to-night, 
Shall  tempt  them  down  ere  morrow's  light  i 
Beneath,  a  river's  wintry  stream 
Has  shrunk  before  the  summer  beam, 
And  left  a  channel  bleak  and  bare, 
Save  shrubs  that  spring  to  perish  there : 
Each  side  the  midway  path  there  lay 
Small  broken  crags  of  granite  gray, 
By  time,  or  mountain  lightning,  riven 
From  summits  clad  in  mists  of  heaven ; 
For  where  is  he  that  hath  beheld 
The  peak  of  Liakura  unveil'd  ? 


the  next  passenger.    There  Is  a  shorter  cut  downwards  lor 
the  Jews  and  Christians. 

*  CThe  virgins  of  Paradise,  called  from  their  Urge  black 
eyes,  Hur  al  ogun.  An  Intercourse  with  these,  acoorrftag  to 
the  Institution  of  Mahomet,  is  to  constitute  the  principal 

>rtal  women, 


felicity  of  the  faithful.  Not  formed  of  clay,  like  mor 
they  are  adorned  with  unrading  charms, and  deemed  to ' 
the  celestial  privilege  of  an  eternal  youth.    See  D'Herbelot, 
and  Sale's  Koran.} 

«  A  vulgar  error  :  the  Koran  allots  at  least  a  third  of  Pa- 
radise to  well-behaved  women ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  Mussulmans  interpret  the  text  their  own  way,  and  exclude 
their  moieties  from  heaven,  Being  enemies  to  Platonics,  they 
cannot  discern  *'  any  fitness  of  things  '*  la  the  soola  of  the 
other  sex,  conceiving  them  to  be  superseded  by  the  Hourts. 

•  An  oriental  simile,  which  may,  perhaps,  though  Qtirty 
stolen,  be  deemed  M  plus  Arabe  qu'en  Arable.** 

*  Hyacinthine,  in  Arabic  *  Sunbul ;  **  as  common  a  the  Of£xt 
in  the  eastern  poets  as  it  was  among  the  Greeks. 

1  "  Franguestan,*1  Circassia. 
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They  reach  the  grove  of  pine  at  last : 
"  Blimfllah  »  I  now  the  peril's  past; 
For  yonder  view  the  opening  plain, 
And  there  well  prick  our  steeds  amain : " 
The  Chians  spake,  and  as  he  said, 
A  bullet  whistled  o'er  his  head ; 
The  foremost  Tartar  bites  the  ground  !* 

Scarce  had  they  time  to  check  the  rein, 
Swift  from  their  steeds  the  riders  bound ; 

But  three  shall  never  mount  again : 
Unseen  the  foes  that  gave  the  wound, ' 

The  dyinj  ask  revenge  In  vain. 
With  steel  unsheath'd,  and  carbine  bent, 
Some  o'er  their  courser's  harness  leant. 

Half  shelter'd  by  the  steed -, 
Some  fly  behind  the  nearest  rock. 
And  there  await  the  coming  shock, 

Nor  tamely  stand  to  bleed 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  foes  unseen, 
Who  dare  not  quit  their  craggy  screen. 
Stern  Hassan  only  from  hU  horse 
Disdains  to  light,  and  keeps  his  course 
Till  fiery  flashes  in  the  van 
Proclaim  too  sure  the  robber-clan 
Have  well  secured  the  only  way 
Could  now  avail  the  promised  prey; 
Then  curl'd  his  very  beard '  with  ire, 
And  glared  his  eye  with  fiercer  fire : 
•  Thoogh  far  and  near  the  bullets  hiss, 
I've  taped  a  bloodier  hour  than  this." 
And  now  the  foe  their  covert  quit, 
And  call  his  vassals  to  submit ; 
But  Hassan's  frown  and  furious  word 
Are  dreaded  more  than  hostile  sword. 
Nor  of  bis  little  band  a  man 
Resigned  carbine  or  ataghan, 
Nor  raised  the  craven  cry,  Amaun  I* 
In  fuller  sight,  more  near  and  near, 
The  lately  ambush  *d  foes  appear, 
And,  Issuing  from  the  grove,  advance 
Some  who  on  battle-charger  prance. 
Who  leads  them  on  with  foreign  brand, 
Par  flashing  In  his  red  right  hand  ? 
u  'Tls  he  1  'tis  he  1  I  know  him  now ; 
I  know  him  by  his  pallid  brow ; 
I  know  him  by  the  evil  eye  * 
That  aids  his  envious-  treachery ; 
I  know  him  by  his  jet-black  barb : 
Though  now  array'd  In  Arnaut  garb, 
Apostate  from  his  own  vile  faith, 
It  shall  not  save  him  from  the  death : 
Tls  he !  well  met  in  any  hour, 
Lost  Leila's  love,  accursed  Giaour  1 " 

As  roQs  the  river  into  ocean, 
In  sable  torrent  wildly  streaming ; 

As  the  sea-tide's  opposing  motion, 
In  aaure  column  proudly  gleaming, 
Beats  back  the  current  many  a  rood, 
In  ending  foam  and  mingling  flood, 

•  BtanSTUb— •  In  tbe  name  of  God;  *  the  commencement 
ot  til  the  chapter!  of  the  Koran  but  one,  and  of  prayer  and 
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[•  Scare*  bad  they  time  to  check  the  relu, 

The  fertmost  Tartar  bite*  tbe  plain. »— M80 
*  A  phenomenon  not  uncommon  with  an  angry  Mussul- 
In  1*09,  the  Copttan  Pacha's  whiskers  at  a  diplomatic 
em  vera  no  leu  lively  with  Indignation  than  a  tiger 
to  tbe  horror  of  all  the  dragoman* ;  the  portentous 
-  twisted,  they  Wood  erect  of  their  own  accord,  and 


While  eddying  whirl,  and  breaking  wave, 
Boused  by  the  blast  of  winter,  rave ; 
Through  sparkling  spray,  in  thundering  clash, 
The  lightnings  of  the  waters  flash 
In  awful  whiteness  o'er  the  shore, 
That  shines  and  shakes  beneath  the  roar ; 
Thus — as  the  stream  and  ocean  greet, 
With  waves  that  madden  as  they  meet — 
Thus  join  the  bands,  whom  mutual  wrong, 
And  fete,  and  fury,  drive  along. 
The  hfasyrtwo;  sabres'  shivering  jar ; 

A22  pealing  wide  or  ringing  near 

Its  echoes  on  the  throbbing  ear, 
The  deathshot  hissing  from  afar ; 
The  shock,  the  shout,  the  groan  of  war, 

Reverberate  along  that  vale, 

More  suited  to  the  shepherd's  tale : 
Though  few  the  numbers — theirs  the  strife, 
That  neither  spares  nor  speaks  for  life  !* 
Ah !  fondly  youthful  hearts  can  press, 
To  seize  and  share  the  dear  caress ; 
But  Love  itself  could  never  pant 
For  all  that  Beauty  sighs  to  grant 
With  half  the  fervour  Hate  bestows 
Upon  the  last  embrace  of  foes, 
When  grappling  in  the  fight  they  fold 
Those  arms  that  ne'er  shall  lose  their  hold : 
Friends  meet  to  part ;  Love  laughs  at  faith ; 
True  foes,  once  met,  are  join'd  till  death  1 


With  sabre  shlver'd  to  the  hilt, 

Yet  dripping  with  the  blood  he  spilt ; 

Yet  strain'd  within  the  sever'd  hand 

Which  quivers  round  that  faithless  brand  ; 

His  turban  far  behind  him  roll'd. 

And  cleft  in  twain  its  firmest  fold ; 

His  flowing  robe  by  falchion  torn, 

And  crimson  as  those  clouds  of  morn 

That,  streak'd  with  dusky  red,  portend 

The  day  shall  have  a  stormy  end ; 

A  stain  on  every  bush  that  bore 

A  fragment  of  his  palampore,? 

His  breast  with  wounds  unnuniber'd  riven, 

His  back  to  earth,  his  face  to  heaven, 

FalTn  Hassan  lies — his  unclosed  eye 

Yet  lowering  on  his  enemy, 

As  if  the  hour  that  seal'd  his  fate 

Surviving  left  his  quenchless  hate ; 

And  o'er  him  bends  that  foe  with  brow 

As  dark  as  his  that  bled  below.  — 


"  Yes,  Leila  sleeps  beneath  the  wave, 
But  his  shall  be  a  redder  grave ; 
Her  spirit  pointed 'well  the  steel 
Which  taught  that  felon  heart  to  feel. 
He  call'd  the  Prophet,  but  his  power 
Was  vain  against  the  vengeful  Giaour : 

were  expected  every  moment  to  change  their  colour,  but  at 
last  condescended  to  subside,  which,  probably.  Bared  more 
heads  than  they  contained  hairs. 

*  "  Amaun/'  quarter,  pardon. 

»  The  M  evil  eye.'*  a  common  superstition  in  the  Levant, 
and  of  which  the  imaginary  effects  are  yet  very  singular  on 
those  who  conceive  themselves  affected. 

*  £"  That  neither  gives  nor  asks  for  life."— MS] 

*  The  flowered  shawls  generally  worn  by  persons  of  rank- 
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He  call'd  on  Alia— bat  the  ward 

Arose  unheeded  or  unheard. 

Thou  Paynim  fool  1  could  Leila's  prayer 

Be  pass'd,  and  thine  accorded  there  ? 

I  watch'd  my  time,  I  leagued  with  these, 

The  traitor  in  his  turn  to  seise ; 

My  wrath  is  wreak'd,  the  deed  Is  done, 

And  now  I  go — but  go  alone." 

•  •  e  •  • 


The  browsing  camels'  bells  are  tinkling : * 
His  Mother  look'd  from  her  lattice  high—9 

She  saw  the  dews  of  eve  besprinkling 
The  pasture  green  beneath  her  eye, 

She  saw  the  planets  faintly  twinkling : 
'•  'Tis  twilight— sure  his  train  is  nigh." 3 
She  could  not  rest  in  the  garden-bower, 
But  gased  through  the  grate  of  his  steepest  tower : 
"  Why  comes  he  not  ?  his  steeds  are  fleet, 
Nor  shrink  they  from  the  summer  heat ; 
'  Why  sends  not  the  Bridegroom  his  promised  gift  ? 
Is  his  heart  more  cold,  or  his  barb  less  swift  ? 
Oh,  false  reproach  1  yon  Tartar  now 
Has  galn'd  our  nearest  mountain's  brow, 
And  warily  the  steep  descends, 
And  now  within  the  valley  bends ; 
And  he  bears  the  gift  at  his  saddle-bow  — 
How  could  I  deem  his  courser  slow  ? 
Right  well  my  largess  shall  repay 
His  welcome  speed  and  weary  way." 

The  Tartar  lighted  at  the  gate, 

But  scarce  upheld  his  fainting  weight : « 

His  swarthy  visage  spake  distress, 

But  this  might  be  from  weariness ; 

His  garb  with  sanguine  spots  was  dyed, 

But  these  might  be  from  his  courser's  side ; 

He  drew  the  token  from  his  vest — 

Angel  of  Death !  'tis  Hassan's  cloven  crest ! 

His  calpac  *  rent — his  caftan  red  — 

"  Lady,  a  fearful  bride  thy  son  hath  wed : 

1  [This  beautiful  passage  first  appeared  fai  the  fifth  edition. 
M  If  you  send  more  proofs.**  writesXord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray 
(August  10thv  1813),  -  1  shall  never  finish  this  infernal  story. 
Ecee  $jpmm — thirty-three  more  lines  enclosed !— to  the 
utter  discomfiture  or  the  printer,  and,  I  fear,  not  to  your 
advantage.'*] 

*  P*  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and 
cried  through  the  lattice,  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  In 
coming?  why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  ?M—»  Judges, 
cv.  v.  88,] 

'  [In  the  original  draft— 
M  His  mother  look'd  from  the  lattice  high. 
With  throbbing  heart  and  eager  eye ; 
The  browsing  camel  bells  are  tinkling, 
And  the  last  beam  of  twilight  twinkling, 
'T  is  ere :  his  train  should  now  be  nigh. 
She  could  not  rest  in  her  garden  bower. 
And  gased  through  the  loop  of  his  steepest  tower*. 
'  Why  comes  he  not  ?  his  steeds  arefieet. 
And  well  are  they  train'd  to  the  summer's  heat' " 

Another  copy  begins — 

"  The  browsing  camel  bells  are  tinkling. 
And  the  first  beam  of  evening  twinkling ; 
His  mother  look'd  from  her  lattice  high. 
With  throbbing  breast  and  eager  eye — 
'  'Tis  twilight— sure  his  train  is  nigh.' "3 

*  C"  The  Tartar  sped  beneath  the  gate, 

And  flung  to  earth  bis  fainting  weight.**  —  MSL] 

*  The  calpac  is  the  solid  cap  or  centre  part  of  the  heed- 
dress  ;  the  shawl  is  wound  round  it,  and  forms  the  turban. 

*  The  turban,  pillar,  and  inscriptive  verse,  decorate  the 
tombs  of  the  Osmanliea,  whether  in  the  cemetery  or  the 
wilderness.    In  the  mountains  you  frequently  pass  similar 


Me,  not  from  mercy,  did  they  spare, 

But  this  empurpled  pledge  to  bear. 

Peace  to  the  brave  I  whose  blood  is  split  $ 

Woe  to  the  Giaour !  for  his  the  guilt" 
•  •  •  •  a 

A  turban0  carved  in  coarsest  stone, 
A  pillar  with  rank  weeds  o'ergrown, 
Whereon  can  now  be  scarcely  read 
The  Koran  verse  that  mourns  the  dead. 
Point  out  the  spot  where  Hassan  fell 
A  victim  in  that  lonely  dell. 
There  sleeps  as  true  an  Osmanlie 
As  e'er  at  Mecca  bent  the  knee ; 
As  ever  scorn'd  forbidden  wine, 
Or  pray'd  with  face  towards  the  shrine. 
In  orisons  resumed  anew 
At  solemn  sound  of  '<  Alia  Hu  ! "7 
Tet  died  he  by  a  stranger's  hand. 
And  stranger  in  his  native  land ; 
Yet  died  he  as  in  arms  he  stood, 
And  unavenged,  at  least  in  blood. 
But  him  the  maids  of  Paradise 

Impatient  to  their  halls  invite, 
And  the  dark  heaven  of  Houris*  eyes 

On  him  shall  glance  for  ever  bright ; 
They  come — their  kerchieft  green  they  wave,* 
And  welcome  with  a  kiss  the  brave  1 
Who  falls  In  battle  'gainst  a  Giaour 
Is  worthiest  an  immortal  bower. 


But  thou,  false  Infidel  t  shalt  writhe 
Beneath  avenging  Monkir*s*>  scythe ; 
And  from  its  torment  'scape  alone 
To  wander  round  lost  Eblis'  to  throne; 
And  fire  unquench'd,  unquenchable, 
Around,  within,  thy  heart  shall  dwell ; 
Nor  ear  can  hear  nor  tongue  can  tell 
The  tortures  of  that  inward  hell  I 
But  first,  on  earth  as  Vampire 1 1  sent. 
Thy  corse  shall  from  its  tomb  be  rent : 

mementos ;  and  on  inquiry  you  are  informed  that  they  record 
some  victim  of  rebellion,  plunder,  or  revenge. 

7  *  Alia  Hu  I "  the  concluding  words  of  the  MutsiuTs  call 
to  prayer  from  the  highest  gallery  on  the  exterior  of  the 
Minaret.  On  a  still  evening,  when  the  Muessln  has  a  fine 
voice,  which  Is  frequently  the  case,  the  effect  U  solemn  and 
beautiful  beyond  all  the  bells  In  Christendom*  —  [Valid,  the 
son  of  AbdaJmalek,  was  the  first  who  erected  a  minaret  or 
turret ;  and  this  he  placed  on  the  grand  mosque  at  Damascus, 
for  the  muessln,  or  crier,  to  announce  from  it  the  hour  of 
prayer.    The  practice  U  kept  to  this  day.    See  D'Herbetot.3 

"  The  following  is  part  of  a  battle  song  of  the  Turks  :— 
"  I  see  —  I  see  a  dark-eyed  girl  of  Paradise,  and  she  waves  a 
handkerchief,  a  kerchief  of  green ;  and  cries  aloud,  *  Come. 
kiss  me,  for  I  love  thee,*  **  Ac. 

*  Monkir  and  Nekir  are  the  inquisitors  of  the  dead,  before 
whom  the  corpse  undergoes  a  slight  noviciate  and  preparatory 
training  for  damnation.  If  the  answers  are  none  of  the  clearest, 
he  is  hauled  up  with  a  scythe  and  thumped  down  with  a  red 
hot  mace  till  jproperly  seasoned,  with  a  variety  of  subsidiary 
probations.  The  office  of  these  angels  is  no  sinecure  ;  there 
are  but  two,  and  the  number  of  orthodox  deceased  being  In  •> 
small  proportion  to  the  remainder,  their  hands  are  always 
full.    See  Bellg.  Ceremon.  and  Sale's  Koran. 

»•  Eblis,  the  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkness.  —  rDHerbck* 
■imposes  this  title  to  have  been  a  corruption  of  the  Give* 
AaffsUr.  According  to  Arabian  mythology,  EblU  had  suflervU 
a  degradation  from  his  primeval  rank  for  having  refused  tn 
worship  Adam,  in  conformity  to  the  supreme  command  c  al- 
leging, in  justification  of  his  refusal,  that  himself  had  been 
formed  of  ethereal  fire,  whilst  Adam  was  only  a  creature  at 
day.    See  KoranJ 

11  The  Vampire  superstition  is  still  general  In  the  Levant. 
Honest  Tournefort  tells  a  long  story,  which  Mr.  Southey,  la 
the  notes  on  Thalaba,  quotes,  about  these  •»  Vi 
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Then  ghastly  haunt  thy  native  place, 

And  tack  the  blood  of  all  thy  race  ; 

There  from  thy  daughter,  alster,  wife, 

At  midnight  drain  the  stream  of  life ; 

Yet  loathe  the  banquet  which  perforce 

Most  feed  thy  livid  living  cone : 

Toy  victims  ere  they  yet  expire 

j      Shall  know  the  demon  for  their  sire, 

'      At  cursing  thee,  thou  cursing  them, 

Thy  flowers  are  wither*d  on  the  stem. 

But  one  thai  for  thy  crime  must  fall, 

The  youngest,  most  beloved  of  all, 

Shall  bless  tbee  with  Afather'i  name  — 

That  word  shall  wrap  thy  heart  In  flame ! 

Yet  roust  thou  end  thy  task,  and  mark 
[     Her  cheek's  last  tinge,  her  eye's  last  spark, 

And  the  last  glassy  glance  must  view 

Which  freezes  o'er  its  lifeless  blue  ; 

Then  with  unhallow'd  hand  shalt  tear 

The  tresses  of  her  yellow  hair, 
,     Of  which  in  life  a  lock  when  shorn 

Affection's  fondest  pledge  was  worn, 

Bat  now  is  borne  away  by  thee, 

Memorial  of  thine  agony  I 

Wet  with  thine  own  best  blood  shall  drip  ' 

Thy  gnashing  tooth  and  haggard  lip ; 

Then  stalking  to  thy  sullen  grave. 

Go— and  with  Gouls  and  Afrits  rave  ; 

TBI  these  in  horror  shrink  away 

from  spectre  more  accursed  than  they  !  * 

•  »  »  #  • 

"How  name  ye  yon  lone  Caloyer  ? 

His  features  I  have  scann'd  before 
In  mine  own  land  :  't  is  many  a  year, 

Since,  dashing  by  the  lonely  shore, 
1  an?  him  urge  as  fleet  a  steed 
A«  ever  served  a  horseman's  need. 
Sot  once  I  saw  that  face,  yet  then 
it  was  so  mark'd  with  inward  pain, 
I  could  not  pass  it  by  again  ; 
It  breathes  the  same  dark  spirit  now, 
A*  death  were  stampM  upon  his  brow. 

"Tis  twice  three  years  at  summer  tide 

Since  first  among  our  freres  he  came ; 
Aod  here  it  soothes  him  to  abide 

For  some  dark  deed  he  will  not  name. 
But  never  at  our  vesper  prayer, 
Sor  e'er  before  confession  chair 
Kneels  be,  nor  recks  he  when  arfoe 
Incense  or  anthem  to  the  skies, 
,     But  broods  within  his  cell  alone. 
His  faith  and  race  alike  unknown. 

« •*  e.U«  ffcem.  The  Romaic  term  it  "  Vardoulacha."  I 
r*uc«avhole  family  being  terrified  by  the  scream  of  a 
™«.  »hidi  they  imagined  most  proceed  from  such  a  vtolu 
i  *?;  J*9  Greeks  never  mention  the  word  without  horror. 
i  Sad  that "  Broocolokas  "  is  an  old  legitimate  Hellenic  ap- 
f^*^  —at  least  U  so  applied*to  Arsenias,  who,  according 

ni    <*'«***,  was  after  his  death  animated  by  the  Devil 

1  °*  moderns,  however,  use  the  word  I  mention. 

'The  freshness  of  the  face,  and  the  wetness  of  the  lip  with 
d  «d,  are  the  never-felling  signs  of  a  Vampire.    The  stories 
'  <* in  Hungary  and  Greeco  of  these  foul  feeders  are  singular, 
I  «i  mom  of  them  most  incredibly  aUest«d. 

'  [With  the  death  of  Hassan,  or  with  bis  Interment  on  the 
►'**  «here  be  fell,  or  with  some  moral  reflections  on  his 
^*.  vtsoavpretuToe  that  the  original  narrator  concluded 
-e  tde  of  which  Lnrri  Byon  hat  j>rof.-$«od  to  gl«"»  us  a  fnut- 


The  sea  from  Paynim  land  he  crust, 
And  here  ascended  from  the  coast ; 
Tet  seems  he  not  of  Othman  race. 
But  only  Christian  in  his  face : 
I'd  judge  him  some  stray  renegade, 
Repentant  of  the  change  he  made. 
Save  that  be  shuns  our  holy  shrine, 
Nor  tastes  the  sacred  bread  and  wine. 
Great  largess  to  these  walls  he  brought, 
And  thus  our  abbot's  favour  bought ; 
But  were  I  prior,  not  a  day 
Should  brook  such  stranger's  further  stay, 
Or  pent  within  our  penance  cell 
Should  doom  him  there  for  aye  to  dwell. 
Much  in  his  visions  mutters  he 
Of  maiden  whelm'd  beneath  the  sea ;  * 
Of  sahres  clashing,  foemen  flying, 
Wrongs  avenged,  and  Moslem  dying. 
On  cliff  he  hath  been  known  to  stand, 
And  rave  as  to  some  bloody  hand 
Fresh  severed  from  its  parent  limb, 
Invisible  to  all  but  him, 
Which  beckons  onward  to  his  grave, 

And  lures  to  leap  into  the  wave.** 

•  •  *  *  w 


Dark  and  unearthly  is  the  scowl * 

That  glares  beneath  his  dusky  cowl : 

The  flash  of  that  dilating  eye 

Reveals  too  much  of  times  gone  by ; 

Though  varying,  Indistinct  its  hue, 

Oft  will  his  glance  the  gazer  rue, 

For  in  it  lurks  that  nameless  spell, 

Which  speaks,  itself  unspeakable, 

A  spirit  yet  unquell'd  and  high, 

That  claims  aud  keeps  ascendency ; 

And  like  the  bird  whose  pinions  quake, 

But  cannot  fly  the  gazing  snake, 

Will  others  quail  beneath  his  look, 

Nor  'scape  the  glance  they  scarce  can  brook 

From  him  the  half-affrighted  Friar 

When  met  alone  would  fain  retire, 

As  if  that  rye  and  bitter  smile 

Transferr'd  to  others  fear  and  guile  : 

Not  oft  to  smile  descendeth  he, 

And  when  he  doth  *t  is  sad  to  see 

That  he  but  mocks  at  Misery. 

How  that  pale  lip  will  curl  and  quiver! 

Then  fix  once  more  as  if  for  ever ; 

As  if  his  sorrow  or  disdain 

Forbade  him  e'er  to  smile  again. 

Well  were  it  so— such  ghastly  mirth 

From  joyaunce  ne'er  derived  its  birth. 


ment.  But  every  reader,  we  are  sure,  will  agree  with  as  In 
thinking,  that  the  interest  excited  by  the  catastrophe  is 
greatly  heightened  in  the  modern  poem ;  and  that  the  impre- 
cations of  the  Turk  against  the  "  accursed  Giaour,"  are  in- 
troduced  with  great  judgment,  and  contribute  much  to  the 
dramatic  effect  of  the  narrative.  The  remainder  of  the  poem, 
we  think,  would  have  been  more  properly  printed  as  a  second 
canto ;  because  a  total  change  of  scene,  and  a  chasm  of  no 
less  than  six  years  ra  the  series  of  events,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
occasion  some  little  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.— 
Gsoaoa  Ellis.] 

*  ["  Of  foreign  maiden  lost  at  sea."—  MS] 

4  [The  remaining  lines,  about  five  hundred  in  number, 
were,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  sixteen,  all  added  to  the 
poem,  either  during  its  first  progress  through  the  press,  or  in 

«ii|tirqiteut  editions.] 


w 
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But  sadder  still  tt  were  to  trmce 

What  once  were  feelings  in  that  face : 

Time  hath  not  yet  the  features  flx'd, 

But  blighter  traits  with  evil  mix'd ; 

And  there  are  hues  not  always  faded, 

Which  speak  a  mind  not  all  degraded 

Even  by  the  crimes  through  which  it  waded  : 

The  common  crowd  but  see  the  gloom 

Of  wayward  deeds,  and  fitting  doom ; 

The  close  observer  can  espy 

A  noble  soul,  and  lineage  high  : 

Alas !  though  both  bestow'd  in  vain, 

Which  Grief  could  change,  and  Guilt  could  stain, 

It  was  no  vulgar  tenement 

To  which  such  lofty  gifts  were  lent, 

And  still  with  little  less  than  dread 

On  such  the  sight  is  riveted. 

The  roofless  cot,  decay'd  and  rent, 

Will  scarce  delay  the  passer  by ; 
The  tower  by  war  or  tempest  bent, 
While  yet  may  frown  one  battlement, 

Demands  and  daunts  the  stranger's  eye ; 
Each  ivied  arch,  and  pillar  lone, 
Pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone ! 

44  His  floating  robe  around  him  folding, 

Slow  sweeps  he  through  the  column'd  aisle ; 

With  dread  beheld,  with  gloom  beholding 
The  rites  that  sanctify  the  pile. 

But  when  the  anthem  shakes  the  choir, 

And  kneel  the  monks,  his  steps  retire ; 

By  yonder  lone  and  wavering  torch 

His  aspect  glares  within  the  porch ; 

There  will  he  pause  till  all  is  done — 

And  hear  the  prayer,  but  utter  none. 

See— by  the  half-illumined  wall  * 

His  hood  fly  back,  his  dark  hair  fall, 

That  pale  brow  wildly  wreathing  round, 

As  if  the  Gorgon  there  had  bound 

The  sablest  of  the  serpent-braid 

That  o'er  her  fearful  forehead  stray'd  : 

For  he  declines  the  convent  oath, 

And  leaves  those  locks  unhallow'd  growth, 

But  wears  our  garb  in  all  beside ; 

And,  not  from  piety  but  pride, 

Gives  wealth  to  walls  that  never  heard 

Of  his  one  holy  vow  nor  word. 

Lo ! — mark  ye,  as  the  harmony 

Peals  louder  praises  to  the  sky, 

That  livid  cheek,  that  stony  air 

Of  mix'd  defiance  and  despair  ! 

Saint  Francis,  keep  him  from  the  shrine  ! 

Else  may  we  dread  the  wrath  divine 

Made  manifest  by  awful  sign. 

If  ever  evil  angel  bore 

The  form  of  mortal,  such  he  wore : 

By  all  my  hope  of  sins  forgiven, 

Such  looks  are  not  of  earth  nor  heaven  ! " 

1  £M  Behold— at  turns  he  from  the  walLM—  MS.] 

•  [■  Must  born  before  it  smite  or  shine. ■  —  MS. 

*  [Seeing  himself  accused  of  baring,  in  this  passage,  too 
closely  imitated  Crabbe,  Lord  Byron  wrote  to  a  friend  —  •  I 
have  read  the  British  Review,  and  really  think  the  writer  la 
most  points  very  right.  The  only  mortifying  thing  is,  the 
accusation  of  imitation.  Crabbe's  passage  I  never  saw ;  and 
Scott  I  no  further  meant  to  follow  than  in  his  lyric  measure, 
which  is  Gray's,  Milton's,  and  any  one's  who  Tikes  it.  The 
Giaour  is  certainly  a  bad  character,  but  not  dangerous ;  and 
I  think  his  fate  and  his  feelings  will  meet  with  few  prose. 


To  love  the  softest  hearts  are  prone, 
But  such  can  ne'er  be  all  his  own ; 
Too  timid  in  his  woes  to  share, 
Too  meek  to  meet,  or  brave  despair ; 
And  sterner  hearts  alone  may  feel 
The  wound  that  time  can  never  heal 
The  rugged  metal  of  the  mine, 
Must  burn  before  its  surface  shine,* 
But  plunged  within  the  furnace-name, 
It  bends  and  melts — though  still  the 
Then  tempered  to  thy  want,  or  will, 
*T  will  serve  thee  to  defend  or  kill ; 
A  breast-plate  for  thine  hour  of  need, 
Or  blade  to  bid  thy  fbeman  bleed ; 
But  if  a  dagger's  form  it  bear, 
Let  those  who  shape  its  edge,  beware ! 
Thus  passion's  fire,  and  woman's  art. 
Can  turn  and  tame  the  sterner  heart ; 
From  these  its  form  and  tone  are  ta'en, 
And  what  they  make  It,  must  remain. 
But  break — before  it  bend  again. 


If  solitude  succeed  to  grief, 
Release  from  pain  is  slight  relief ; 
The  vacant  bosom's  wilderness 
Might  thank  the  pang  that  made  it  lest. 
We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  share : 
Even  bliss — t  were  woe  alone  to  bear ; 
The  heart  once  thus  left  desolate 
Must  fly  at  last  for  ease —  to  hate. 
It  is  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  them  steal, 
And  shudder,  as  the  reptiles  cieep 
To  revel  o'er  their  rotting  sleep. 
Without  the  power  to  tc&re  away 
The  cold  consumers  of  their  clay  .' 
It  is  as  if  the  desert-bird,  < 

Whose  beak  unlocks  hei  bosom V  s*n<tm 

To  still  her  famish'd  nestlings*  frcmmi. 
Nor  mourns  a  life  to  them  transfcrr'a. 
Should  rend  her  rash  devoted  breast. 
And  find  them  flown  her  empty  nert 
The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 

Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void. 
The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind, 

The  waste  of  feelings  unemployTL 
Who  would  be  doom'd  to  gaze  upon 
A  sky  without  a  cloud  or  sun  ? 
Less  hideous  far  the  tempest's  roar 
Than  ne'er  to  brave  the  billows  more — 
Thrown,  when  the  war  of  winds  Is  oYr, 
A  lonely  wreck  on  fortune's  shore, 
'Mid  sullen  calm,  and  silent  bay, 
Unseen  to  drop  by  dull  decay  ;  — 
Better  to  sink  beneath  the  shock 
Than  moulder  piecemeal  on  the  rock  I 


totes."   The  following  are  the  lines  of  Crabbe  white*  lm* 
Byron  is  charged  with  having  imitated  :— 

**  These  are  like  wax — apply  them  to  the  Attn, 
Melting,  they  take  the  impression  you  desfr* ; 
Easy  to  mould  and  fashion  as  you  please. 
And  again  moulded  with  an  equal  ease  ; 
Like  smelted  iron  these  the  forms  retain. 
But  once  impress  *d  will  nerer  taett  again.**  — . 

Crabbe's  Works,  vol.  t.  p.  163L  «*L  t«s4 1 

•  The  pelican  Is,  I  beliere,  the  bird  so  HbeHed,  by 
ptitatiou  of  feeding  ber  chickens  with  her  blood. 
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*  Father  t  thy  days  have  pasa'd  in  peace, 

'Mid  counted  beads,  and  countless  prayer; 
To  bid  the  tins  of  others  cease, 

Thyself  without  a  crime  or  care, 
Save  transient  ills  that  all  mutt  bear, 
Has  been  thy  lot  from  youth  to  age ; 
And  thou  wilt  bleat  thee  from  the  rage 
Of  passions  fierce  and  uncontroll'd, 
Such  at  thy  penitents  unfold, 
Whose  secret  sins  and  sorrows  rest 
Within  thy  pure  and  pitying  breast 
My  days,  though  few,  have  paas'd  below 
In  much  of  joy,  but  more  of  woe ; 
Yet  still  in  hours  of  lore  or  strife, 
Tve  'scaped  the  weariness  of  life : 
Now  leagued  with  friends,  now  girt  by  foes, 
I  loathed  the  languor  of  repose. 
Now  w*4h<ng  left  to  lore  or  hate, 
No  more  with  hope  or  pride  elate, 
I'd  rather  be  the  thing  that  crawls 
Most  noxious  o'er  a  dungeon's  walls, 
Thau  pass  my  dull,  unvarying  days, 
Conderan'd  to  mediate  and  gate. 
Tet,  lurks  a  wish  within  my  breast 
For  rest — but  not  to  feel  'tis  rest 
Soon  shall  my  fate  that  wish  fulfil ; 

and  I  shall  sleep  without  the  dream 
Of  what  I  was,  and  would  be  still, 

Dark  as  to  thee  my  deeds  may  seem 
My  memory  now  is  but  the  tomb 
Of  joys  long  dead ;  my  hope,  their  doom : 
Though  better  to  hare  died  with  those 
Than  bear  a  life  of  lingering  woes. 
My  spirit  shrunk  not  to  sustain 
The  searching  throes  of  ceaseless  pain ; 
Nor  sought  the  self-accorded  glare 
Of  ancient  foot  and  modern  knave  : 
Trt  death  I  have  not  fear'd  to  meet ; 
And  in  the  field  it  had  been  sweet, 
iiid  danger  woo'd  me  on  to  more 
The  dare  of  glory,  not  of  love. 
I  "ve  braved  it — not  for  honour's  boast ; 
I  nnile  at  laurels  won  or  lost ; 
To  $ach  kt  others  carve  their  way, 
For  high  renown,  or  hireling  pay : 
Bat  place  again  before  my  eyes 
Aught  that  I  deem  a  worthy  prlxe — 
The  maid  I  love,  the  man  I  hate— 
And  I  will  hunt  the  steps  of  fate, 
To  tare  or  slay,  as  these  require, 
Through  rending  steel,  and  rolling  fire : 
Nor  need'st  thou  doubt  this  speech  from  one 
Who  would  but  do— what  he  hath  done. 
LValh  is  but  what  the  haughty  brave, 
The  weak  must  bear,  the  wretch  must  crave ; 


>  ~  Though  Hope  hatb  long  withdrawn  her  beam."— MS.] 
'  Tbii  sopcnUtkm  of  a  second  hearing  (for  I  never  met 
•i(t>  downright  second-sight  In  toe  East)  fell  once  under  my 
"—rt  observation.  On  my  third  journey  to  Cape  Colonna, 
•utfiy  to  1911,  as  we  patted  through  the  defile  that  leads  from 
':•  ■  iumlet  between  Keratta  and  Colonna,  I  observed  Dervlih 
I  \Utri  ridtng  rather  out  of  the  path,  and  leaning  hla  head 
fcjc*  hit  hand,  as  If  in  pain.  I  rode  op  and  inquired.  "  We 
cr*  hi  perU,"  be  answered.  "  What  peril  ?  we  are  not  now 
alrwjhts,  nor  In  the  passes  to  Bphesns,  Messalunghl^  or 


Lepmto  j  there  art  plenty  of  us.  well  armed,  and  the  Cbo- 
*abm  have  not  coorafe  to  be  thieves."—** True,  Aflendi, 
<  eeveftaeieas  the  shot  is  ringing  in  my  ears."— "The 
f£<se !  ant  a  bmhalae  has  been  fired  this  morning."—"  I  hear 
•  yjcwtttwi ending — Boss — Boss — ss  plainly  as  I  hear  your 


Then  let  Life  go  to  him  who  gave : 
I  have  not  quail'd  to  danger's  brow 
When  high  and  happy — need  I  now  9 


M  I  loved  her,  Friar !  nay,  adored — 

But  these  are  words  that  all  can  use— 
I  proved  it  more  in  deed  than  word ; 
There's  blood  upon  that  dinted  sword, 

A  stain  its  steel  can  never  lose : 
'T  was  shed  for  her,  who  died  for  me, 

It  warm'd  the  heart  of  one  abhorr'd : 
Nay,  start  not— no — nor  bend  thy  knee, 

Nor  midst  my  sins  such  act  record ; 
Thou  wilt  absolve  me  from  the  deed, 
For  he  was  hostile  to  thy  creed  ! 
The  very  name  of  Naaarene 
Was  wormwood  to  his  Faynim  spleen. 
Ungrateful  fool  1  since  but  for  brands 
Well  wielded  in  some  hardy  hands, 
And  wounds  by  Galileans  given. 
The  surest  pass  to  Turkish  heaven, 
For  him  his  Houris  still  might  wait 
Impatient  at  the  Prophet's  gate. 
I  loved  her— love  will  find  its  way 
Through  paths  where  wolves  would  fear  to  prey; 
And  if  it  dares  enough,  twere  hard 
If  passion  met  not  some  reward — 
No  matter  how,  or  where,  or  why, 
I  did  not  vainly  seek,  nor  sigh : 
Tet  sometimes,  with  remorse,  in  vain 
I  wish  she  had  not  loved  again. 
She  died — I  dare  not  tell  thee  how ; 
But  look — 'tis  written  on  my  brow ! 
There  read  of  Cain  the  curse  and  crime, 
In  characters  unworn  by  time : 
Still,  ere  thou  dost  condemn  me,  pause ; 
Not  mine  the  act,  though  I  the  cause. 
Tet  did  he  but  what  I  had  done 
Had  she  been  false  to  more  than  one. 
Faithless  to  him,  he  gave  the  blow ; 
But  true  to  me,  I  laid  him  low : 
Howe'er  deserved  her  doom  might  be, 
Her  treachery  was  truth  to  me ; 
To  me  she  gave  her  heart,  that  all 
Which  tyranny  can  ne'er  enthrall ; 
And  I,  alas !  too  late  to  save  ! 
Tet  all  I  then  could  give,  I  gave, 
'Twas  some  relief,  our  foe  a  grave. 
His  death  sits  lightly ;  but  her  fate 
Has  made  me — what  thou  well  may'st  hate. 

His  doom  was  seal'd  — he  knew  it  well, 
Warn'd  by  the  voice  of  stem  Taheer, 
Deep  in  whose  darkly  boding  ear3 
The  deathshot  peal'd  of  murder  near, 

As  filed  the  troop  to  where  they  fell ! 

voice."— "  Psha  1 "— M  As  you  please,  Aflbndl ;  if  it  is  written, 
so  will  It  be,"— I  left  this  quick-eared  predestinarian,  and 
rode  op  to  Batlli,  his  Christian  compatriot,  whose  ears, 
though  not  at  all  prophetic  by  no  means  relished  the  intel- 
ligence. We  all  arrived  at  Colonna,  remained  some  houn, 
and  returned  leisurely,  saying  a  variety  of  brilliant  things.  In 
more  languages  than  spoiled  the  building  of  Babel,  upon 
the  mistaken  seer.  Romaic.  Arnaout,  Turkish,  Italian,  and 
English  were  all  exercised,  In  various  conceits,  upon  the  un- 
fortunate Mussulman.  While  we  were  contemplating  tho 
beautiful  prospect.  Dervish  was  occupied  about  the  columns. 
I  thought  he  was  deranged  into  an  antiquarian,  and  asked 
him  If  he  had  become  a  u  Palao-cattro  "  man?  «  No,"  said 
he, "  but  these  pillars  will  be  useful  in  making  a  i tand ; "  and 
added  other  remarks,  which  at  least  evinced  his  own  belle! 
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He  died  too  in  the  battle  broil, 

A  time  that  heeds  nor  pain  nor  toil ; 

One  cry  to  Mahomet  for  aid, 

One  prayer  to  Alia  all  he  made : 

He  knew  and  cross'd  me  in  the  fray — 

I  gazed  upon  him  where  he  lay, 

And  wateh'd  his  spirit  ebb  away : 

Though  pierced  like  pard  by  hunters'  steel* 

He  felt  not  half  that  now  I  feel 

I  search'd,  but  vainly  search'd,  to  find 

The  workings  of  a  wounded  mind ; 

Each  feature  of  that  sullen  corse 

BetrayM  his  rage,  but  no  remorse. 

Oh;  what  had  Vengeance  given  to  trie 

Despair  upon  his  dying;  face ! 

The  late  repentance  of  that  hour, 

When  Penitence  hath  lost  her  power 

To  tear  one  terror  from  the  grave, 

And  will  not  soothe,  and  cannot  save. 


u  The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood, 
Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  nanx  ; 

But  mine  was  like  a  lava  flood 

That  boils  in  Etna's  breast  of  flame. 

I  cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 

Of  ladye-love,  and  beauty's  chain : 

If  changing  cheek,  and  scorching  vein,  i 

Lips  taught  to  writhe,  but  not  complain, 

If  bursting  heart,  and  maddening  brain, 

And  daring  deed,  and  vengeful  steel, 

And  all  that  I  have  felt,  and  feel, 

Betoken  love — that  love  was  mine, 

And  shown  by  many  a  bitter  sign. 

Tis  true,  I  could  not  whine  nor  sigh, 

I  knew  but  to  obtain  or  die. 

I  die — but  first  I  have  possessed, 

And  come  what  may,  I  have  been  bless'd. 

Shall  I  the  doom  I  sought  upbraid  ? 

No — reft  of  all,  yet  undismay'd  2 

in  his  troublesome  faculty  of  fore-keartng.  On  our  return  to 
Athene  we  heard  from  Leone*  (a  prisoner  set  ashore  some 
days  after)  of  the  Intended  attack  of  the  Mainotes,  mentioned, 
with  the  cause  of  its  not  taking  place,  in  the  notes  to  Childe 
Harold,  Canto  2d.  I  was  at  some  pains  to  question  the  man, 
and  be  described  the  dresses,  arms,  and  marks  of  the  horses 
of  our  party  so  accurately,  that,  with  other  circumstances, 
we  could  not  doubt  of  hit  haying  been  in  M  vlllanous  com- 
pany,"  and  ourselves  in  a  bad  neighbourhood.  Derrish  be- 
came a  soothsayer  for  life,  and  I  dare  say  is  now  hearing  more 
musketry  than  ever  will  be  fired,  to  the  great  refreshment  of 
the  Arnaouts  of  Berat,  and  his  native  mountains.  —  I  shall 
mention  one  trait  more  of  this  singular  race.  In  March,  1811, 
a  remarkably  stout  and  active  Arnaout  came  (I  believe  the 
fiftieth  on  the  same  errand)  to  offer  himself  as  an  attendant, 
which  was  declined :  H  Well,  Aflendi,"  quoth  he,  **  may  you 
live!— you  would  have  found  me  useful.  I  shall  leave  the 
town  for  the  hub  to-morrow,  in  the  winter  I  return,  perhaps 
you  will  then  receive  me."  —  Dervish,  who  was  present,  re- 
marked  as  a  thing  of  course,  and  of  no  consequence, M  in  the 
mean  time  he  will  join  the  Klephtes  "  (robbers),  which  was 
true  to  the  letter.  If  not  cut  off,  they  come  down  in  the 
winter,  and  pass  it  unmolested  in  some  town,  where  they  are 
often  as  well  known  as  their  exploits. 

1  C*  I  cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 

Of  bursting  heart  and  maddening  brain, 
And  fire  that  raged  in  every  vein." —MS.] 

■  f  Even  now  alone,  yet  undismay'd, — 

I  know  no  friend  and  ask  no  aid."—.  MR] 

s  [These,  in  our  opinion,  are  the  most  beautiful  passages 
of  the  poem ;  and  some  of  them  of  a  beauty  which  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  eclipse  by  many  citations  in  the  language.  — 
Jeffrey.] 

4  [The  hundred  and  twenty-six  line*  which  follow,  down 
to  M  Tell  me  no  more  of  fancy's  gleam,"  first  appeared  In  the 
fifth  edition.    In  returning  the  proof  to  Mr.  Murray,  Lord 


But  for  the  thought  of  LeQa  slain, 
Give  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pain, 
So  would  I  live  and  love  again. 
I  grieve,  but  not,  my  holy  guide  I 
For  him  who  dies,  but  her  who  died : 
She  sleeps  beneath  the  wandering  waffle  — 
Ah  1  had  she  but  an  earthly  grave. 
This  breaking  heart  and  throbbing  head 
Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  bed.  * 
She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light, 
That,  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight ; 
And  rose,  where'er  I  turned  mine  eye, 
The  Morning-star  of  Memory  i 

"  Yes,  Love  indeed  is  light  from  heaven ;  * 

A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire 
With  angels  shared,  by  Alia  given, 

To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire.* 
Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above, 
But  Heaven  Itself  descends  in  love ; 
A  feeling  from  the  Godhead  caught, 
To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought ; 
A  Ray  of  him  who  form'd  the  whole ; 
A  GloVy  circling  round  the  soul  1 
I  grant  my  love  imperfect,  all 
That  mortals  by  the  name  miscall ; 
Then  deem  it  evu,  what  thou  wilt ; 
But  say,  oh  say,  hers  was  not  guilt  1 
She  was  my  life's  unerring  light ; 
That  quench'd,  what  beam  shall  break  my  night  7  • 
Oh !  would  it  shone  to  lead  me  still, 
Although  to  death  or  deadliest  in  1 
Why  marvel  ye,  if  they  who  lose 

This  present  joy,  this  future  hope, 

No  more  with  sorrow  meekly  cope ; 
In  phrensy  then  their  fate  accuse : 
In  madness  do  those  fearful  deeds 

That  seem  to  add  but  guilt  to  woe  ? 
Alas  1  the  breast  that  inly  bleeds 

Hath  nought  to  dread  from  outward  blow ; 

Byron  says:_H  I  have,  but  with  some  difficulty,  m* afrkrf 
any  more  to  this  snake  of  a  poem,  which  has  been  lengthcnitf 
its  rattles  every  month.  It  is  now  fearfully  long,  befog  morv 
than  a  canto  and  a  half  of  Childe  Harold.  The  last  Uw* 
Hodgson  likes.  It  is  not  often  be  does ;  and  when  be  dean 
he  tells  me  with  great  energy,  and  I  fret,  and  alter.  1 
have  thrown  them  in  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  our  InnVSrl . 
and,  for  a  dying  man,  have  given  htm  a  good  deal  to  asj  f<  * 
himself.  Do  you  know  any  body  who  can  stop  —  I  m«*c 
point— comma*,  anjl  so  forth  ?  for  I  am,  I  hear,  a  tad  hand 
at  your  punctuation.*' 

»  [Among  the  Giaour  MS&  is  the  first  draught  of  this  pas- 
sage,  which  we  subjoin :  — 

"  Yes}  r doth  spring) 

>  Love  indeed  <  descend       >1 


If    J 


Love  indeed \  descend       (from  heaven 


the  born      3 
C  immortal) 
A  spark  of  that  •{  eternal     (fire, 
_  (celestial  j 

To  human  hearts  in  mercy  given, 

To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire. 
A  feeling  from  the  Godhead  caught, 

To  wean  from  self  JjJjJ1  j sordid  thought; 

Devotion  sends  the  soul  above. 

But  Heaven  itself  descends  to  love. 
Tet  marvel  not.  if  they  who  tore 

This  present  joy,  this  future  hope. 

Which  taught  them  with  all  ill  to  cope, 
In  madness,  then,  their  fate  accuse — 

In  madness  do  those  fearful  deeds 
That  seem    J"  *>  add  but  guilt  to       V 
inatseem    {  but  to  augment  their  J 

Alas  I  the    {jjearf  j  that  mly  bleeds. 
Has  nought  to  dread  from  outward  foe,'*  Ac,] 
r  'Tis  quench'd,  and  I  am  lost  in  night."-.  Mi 


woe. 
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Who  foils  from  all  he  knows  of  Miss, 
Cares  ttttte  Into  what  abyss. 
Tierce  at  the  gloomy  vulture's  now 

To  thee,  old  man,  my  deeds  appear : 
I  read  abhorrence  on  thy  brow, 

And  this  too  was  I  born  to  bear ! 
Tfa  true,  that,  like  that  bird  of  prey, 
With  havoc  ha? e  I  mark'd  my  way : 
Bat  this  was  taught  me  by  the  dove, 
To  die— and  know  no  second  lore. 
This  lesson  yet  hath  man  to  learn, 
Taught  by  the  thing  he  dares  to  spurn : 
The  bird  that  sings  within  the  brake, 
The  swan  that  swims  upon  the  lake, 
One  mate,  and  one  alone,  will  take. 
And  let  the  fool  still  prone  to  range,1 
And  sneer  on  all  who  cannot  change, 
Partake  his  Jest  with  boasting  boys; 
I  envy  not  his  varied  joys, 
But  deem  such  feeble,  heartless  man 
Less  than  yon  solitary  swan ; 
Far,  for  beneath  the  shallow  maid 
He  left  bdicTing  and  betray'd. 
Such  shame  at  least  was  never  mine — 
Leila  I  each  thought  was  only  thine  ! 
Jf  y  good,  my  guilt,  my  weal,  my  woe, 
My  hope  on  high— my  all  below. 
Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee, 
Or,  if  it  doth,  in  vain  for  me : 
For  worlds  I  dare  not  view  the  dame 
Resembling  thee,  yet  not  the  same. 
The  very  crimes  that  mar  my  youth, 
This  bed  of  death— attest  my  truth  ! 
T  is  all  too  late — thou  wert,  thou  art 
The  cherish'd  madness  of  my  heart ! 

"  And  she  was  lost— and  yet  I  breathed, 
But  not  the  breath  of  human  life : 

A  serpent  round  my  heart  was  wreathed, 
And  stung  my  every  thought  to  strife. 

Alike  all  time,  abhorred  all  place, 

Shuddering  I  shrunk  from  Nature's  face, 

Where  every  hue  that  charm'd  before 

The  blackness  of  my  bosom  wore. 

The  rest  thou  dost  already  know, 

And  all  my  sins,  and  half  my  woe. 

But  talk  no  more  of  penitence ; 

Thon  mat  I  soon  shall  part  from  hence : 

And  if  thy  holy  tale  were  true, 

The  deed  that's  done  canst  thou  undo  ? 

Think  me  not  thankless — but  this  grief 

Looks  not  to  priesthood  for  relief.  * 

My  soul's  estate  In  secret  guess  :' 

Bat  woaldst  thou  pity  more,  say  less. 

When  thou  canst  bid  my  Leila  live, 

Then  will  I  sue  thee  to  forgive ; 

Then  plead  my  cause  in  that  high  place 

Where  purchased  masses  proffer  grace. 

Go,  when  the  hunter's  hand  hath  wrung 

From  forest-cave  her  shrieking  young, 

1  C*  -and  let  the  Ilsht,  inconstant  fool 

That  sneers  his  coxcomb  ridicule.**  —  MS.] 

*  The  monk's  sermon  Is  omitted.  It  seems  to  have  had  so 
Utcie  etfect  open  the  patient,  that  it  could  have  no  hopes  from 
the  reader.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  It  was  of  a  cua- 
*  wr  loaatb  (as  may  be  perceived  from  the  Interruptions 
a»l  iiisiswtiwsi  of  the  patient),  and  was  delivered  in  the  usual 
of  alt  orthodox  preachers. 


And  calm  the  lonely  lioness : 

But  soothe  not  —mock  not  say  distress ! 

"  In  earlier  days,  and  calmer  hours, 

When  heart  with  heart  delights  to  blend, 
Where  bloom  my  native  valley's  bowers,  * 

I  had — Ah !  have  I  now  ?  — a  friend ! 
To  him  this  pledge  I  charge  thee  send, 

Memorial  of  a  youthful  vow  j 
I  would  remind  him  of  my  end :  * 

Though  souls  absorb'd  like  mine  allow 
Brief  thought  to  distant  friendship's  claim, 
Yet  dear  to  him  my  blighted  name. 
*Tls  strange — he  prophesied  my  doom, 

And  I  have  smiled — I  then  could  smile- 
When  Prudence  would  his  voice  assume, 

And  warn — I  reck'd  not  what — the  while ; 
But  now  remembrance  whispers  o'er 
Those  accents  scarcely  mark'd  before. 
Say — that  his  boding*  came  to  pass, 

And  he  will  start  to  hear  their  truth, 

And  wish  his  words  had  not  been  sooth  t 
Tell  him,  unheeding  as  I  was, 

Through  many  a  busy  bitter  scene 

Of  all  our  golden  youth  had  been, 

In  pain,  my  faltering  tongue  had  tried 

To  bless  his  memory  ere  I  died ; 

But  Heaven  in  wrath  would  turn  away, 

If  Guilt  should  for  the  guiltless  pray. 

I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  blame, 

Too  gentle  he  to  wound  my  name ; 

And  what  have  I  to  do  with  fame  ? 

I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  mourn, 

Such  cold  request  might  sound  like  scorn ; 

And  what  than  friendship's  manly  tear 

May  better  grace  a  brother's  bier  ? 

But  bear  this  ring,  his  own  of  old, 

And  tell  him— what  thou  dost  behold  ! 

The  wither'd  frame,  the  ruin'd  mind, 

The  wrack  by  passion  left  behind, 

A  shrivelled  scroll,  a  scatter'd  leaf; 

Sear'd  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief  I 
•  •  •  •  • 

11  Tell  me  no  more  of  fancy's  gleam, 
No,  father,  no,  'twas  not  a  dream ; 
Alas  !  the  dreamer  first  must  sleep, 
I  only  watch'd,  and  wish'd  to  weep ; 
But  could  not,  for  my  burning  brow 
Throbb'd  to  the  very  brain  as  now : 
I  wish'd  but  for  a  single  tear, 
As  something  welcome,  new,  and  dear ; 
I  wish'd  it  then,  I  wish  it  still ; 
Despair  is  stronger  than  my  will. 
Waste  not  thine  orison,  despair0 
Is  mightier  than  thy  pious  prayer : 
I  would  not,  if  I  might,  be  blest ; 
I  want  no  paradise,  but  rest 
'T  was  then,  I  tell  thee,  father !  then 
I  saw  her ;  yes,  she  lived  again ; 
And  shining  in  her  white  symar,7 
As  through  yon  pale  gray  cloud  the  star 


C 


but  this  grief 


In  truth  Is  not  for  thy  relief, 

My  state  thy  thought  can  never  guess."  —  MS.] 
4  [»  Where  rise  my  native  city's  towers.'*  —  MS.] 
»  ["  I  have  no  heart  to  love  him  now. 

And  'tis  but  to  declare  my  end."— MS.] 
8  C"  Nay,  kneel  not,  father,  rise  —  despair,"  &c.  —  MS.] 
7  "  Symar,"  a  shroud. 
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Which  now  I  gase  on,  as  on  her. 
Who  look'd  and  looks  far  lovelier ; 
Dimly  I  view  its  trembling  spark ; ' 
To-morrow's  night  shall  be  more  dark ; 
And  I,  before  its  rays  appear, 
That  lifeless  thing  the  living  fear. 
I  wander,  father  1  for  my  soul 
Is  fleeting  towards  the  final  goaL 
I  saw  her,  friar  I  and  I  rose 
Forgetful  of  our  former  woes ; 
And  rushing  from  my  couch,  I  dart, 
And  clasp  her  to  my  desperate  heart ; 
I  clasp — what  is  it  that  I  clasp  ? 
No  breathing  form  within  my  grasp. 
No  heart  that  beats  reply  to  mine. 
Yet,  Leila !  yet  the  form  is  thine ! 
And  art  thou,  dearest,  changed  so  much, 
As  meet  my  eye,  yet  mock  my  touch  ? 
Ah  1  were  thy  beauties  e*er  so  cold, 
I  care  not ;  so  my  arms  enfold 
The  all  they  ever  wish'd  to  hold. 
Alas  !  around  a  shadow  prest 
They  shrink  upon  my  lonely  breast ; 
Tet  still  'tis  there  I    In  silence  stands, 
And  beckons  with  beseeching  hands  ! 
With  braided  hair,  and  bright-black  eye— 
I  knew  twaa  false — she  could  not  die ! 
But  he  is  dead !  within  the  dell 
I  saw  him  buried  where  he  fell ; 
He  comes  not,  for  he  cannot  break 
From  earth ;  why  then  art  thou  awake  ? 

■  [M  Which  now  I  view  with  trsmbllng  fpark.**— MS.] 

*  The  circumstance  to  which  the  above  story  relates  was 
not  very  uncommon  m  Turkey.  A  few  years  ago  the  wife  of 
M uchtar  Pacha  complained  to  hb  father  of  bis  son's  supposed 
infidelity ;  he  asked  with  whom,  and  she  had  the  barbarity 
to  give  in  a  list  of  the  twelve  handsomest  women  In  Yanina. 
They  were  seised,  fastened  up  in  sack*,  and  drowned  In  the 
lake  the  same  night !  One  of  the  guards  who  was  present 
Informed  me,  that  not  one  of  the  victims  uttered  a  cry,  or 
showed  a  symptom  of  terror  at  so  sudden  a  M  wrench  from  all 
we  know,  from  all  we  love."  The  fate  of  Fhrosine,  the  fairest 
of  this  sacrifice,  is  the  subject  of  many  a  Romaic  and  Arnaout 
ditty.  The  story  in  the  text  is  one  told  of  a  young  Venetian 
many  years  ago,  and  now  nearly  forgotten.  I  heard  it  by 
accident  recited  by  one  of  the  coffee-house  story-tellers  who 
abound  in  the  Levant,  and  sing  or  recite  their  narratives. 
The  additions  and  Interpolations  by  the  translator  will  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  rest,  by  the  want  of  Eastern 
imagery ;  and  1  regret  that  my  memory  has  retained  so  few 
fragments  of  the  original.  For  the  contents  of  some  of  the 
notes  I  am  indebted  partly  to  D'Herbelot,  and  partly  to  that 
most  Eastern,  and, as  Mr.  Weber  Justly  entitles  it,  "sublime 
tale,**  the  M  Caliph  Vathek.*'  I  do  not  know  from  what  source 
the  author  of  that  singular  volume  may  have  drawn  bis  ma- 
terials ;  some  of  his  incidents  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Biblio- 


They  told  me  wild  waves  roU'd  above 

The  face  I  view,  the  form  I  lore ; 

They  told  me— t  was  a  hideous  tale  I 

rd  tell  it,  but  my  tongue  would  tail : 

If  true,  and  from  thine  ocean-cave 

Thou  conVst  to  claim  a  calmer  grave, 

Oh !  pass  thy  dewy  fingers  o'er 

This  brow  that  then  will  burn  no  more ; 

Or  place  them  on  my  hopeless  heart : 

But,  shape  or  shade  I  whate'er  thou  art, 

In  mercy  ne'er  again  depart ! 

Or  farther  with  thee  bear  my  soul 

Than  winds  can  waft  or  waters  roll  l 
•  •  •  •  • 

«  Such  Is  my  name,  and  such  my  tale. 
Confessor  !  to  thy  secret  ear 
I  breathe  the  sorrows  I  bewail, 

And  thank  thee  for  the  generous  tear 
This  glazing  eye  could  never  shed. 
Then  lay  me  with  the  humblest  dead, 
And,  save  the  cross  above  my  head. 
Be  neither  name  nor  emblem  spread, 
By  prying  stranger  to  be  read, 
Or  stay  the  passing  pilgrim's  tread.  '** 

He  pass'd— nor  of  his  name  and  race 
Hath  left  a  token  or  a  trace, 
Save  what  the  father  must  not  say 
Who  shrived  him  on  his  dying  day : 
This  broken  tale  was  all  we  knew' 
Of  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slew.  * 

theque  Orientale  ;**  but  for  correctness  of  costume,  beast* 
of  description,  and  power  of  Imagination,  It  far  surpasses  all 
European  imitations  ;  and  bears  such  marks  of  ongtaalitj. 
that  those  who  have  visited  the  East  will  find  some  dUkulrt 
in  believing  It  to  be  more  than  a  translation.  As  an  Rasters 
tale,  even  Rasselas  must  bow  before  It ;  his  **  Happy  Valley  * 
will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  the  u  Hall  of  BblU." 

*  [M  Nor  whether  most  he  mournM  none  knew. 
For  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slew."  —  MS.} 

4  [In  this  poem,  which  was  published  after  the  two  dm 
cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  Lord  Byron  began  to  show  ft» 
powers.  He  had  now  received  encouragement  which  set  frtc 
his  daring  bands,  and  gave  his  strokes  their  natural  force. 
Here,  then,  we  first  find  passages  of  a  tone  peculiar  to  Lord 
Byron ;  but  still  this  appearance  was  not  uniform  :  he  often 
returned  to  his  trammels,  and  reminds  us  of  the  manner  of 
some  favourite  predecessor :  among  these,  I  think  we  some, 
times  catch  the  notes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  But  the  internal 
tempest  —  the  deep  passion,  sometimes  buried,  and  aometrnm 
blazing  from  some  incidental  touch — the  intensity  of  agonl*- 
ing  reflection,  which  will  always  distinguish  Lord  Byron  from 
other  writers  —  now  began  to  display  themselves.  —  Sis 
Eoestom  BaTOOES.] 
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Wt)t  ISrtite  of  &fc£tro0 : 


A  TURKISH  TALE.1 


**  Had  we  never  loved  so  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  ao  blindly, 
Never  met  or  never  parted. 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted." 

Bueks. 


TO 

THE  BIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  HOLLAND, 

THIS  TALI   IS   IN8CEIBED, 
WITH  EVERT  BBXTIMBNT  OF  BEG A ED  AJTD  BS8PECT, 

BY  US  GBATEFCLLY  OBUOEO  AND  BINCBEE  FBlElfD, 

BYRON. 


Cfie  ISrilre  of  gUbpUo*** 
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CANTO    THE    FIRST. 


Kxow  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle  3 

Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime? 
Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 

Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime  I 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 
Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine  s 
Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppress'd  with 

perfume* 
Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gul4  in  her  bloom ; 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit, 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute : 
Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the  sky, 
1  In  colour  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie, 
And  the  purple  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  dye  ; 
Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine, 
And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine  ? 
T  is  the  clime  of  the  East ;  'tis  the  land  of  the  Sun  — 
Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have 
done?5 

1  [The  m  Bride  of  Abydos  '*  was  publUhod  In  the  beginning 
•jf  December,  1813.  The  mood  of  mind  In  which  it  was  struck 
nffis  thus  stated  by  Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gilford  : 
— -  Yon  nave  been  good  enough  to  look  at  a  thing  of  mine  in 
MS.  -a  Turkish  story— and  I  should  feel  gratified  if  you 
would  do  It  the  same  favour  In  its  probationary  state  of 
pnntmg.  It  was  written,  I  cannot  say  for  amusement,  nor 
'  u»  Jigcd  by  hunger  and  request  of  friends,*  but  in  a  state  of 
raxnd,  from  circumstances  which  occasionally  occur  to  '  us 
rottth.'  that  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  apply  my  mind 
to  something,  any  thing,  but  reality ;  and  under  this  not  very 
urlluant  inspiration  it  was  composed.  Send  It  either  to  the 
tames,  or 

■  *  A  hundred  hawkers*  load, 
On  wings  of  winds  to  fly  or  fall  abroad.' 
ft  deserve*  no  better  than  the  first,  as  the  work  of  a  week, 
sad  scribbled  'suns  pede  in  uno '  (by  the  bye,  the  only  foot 
t  acre  to  stand  on) ;  and  I  promise  never  to  trouble  you  again 
oadcr  forty  eaacoa,  and  a  voyage  between  each.**] 


Oh !  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers*  farewell 
Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the  tales  which 
they  tell. 

n. 

Begirt  with  many  a  gallant  slave, 
Apparell'd  as  becomes  the  brave, 
Awaiting  each  his  lord's  behest 
To  guide  his  steps,  or  guard  his  rest, 
Old  Oiafflr  sate  in  his  Divan : 

Deep  thought  was  in  his  aged  eye ; 
And  though  the  face  of  Mussulman 

Not  oft  betrays  to  standers  by 
The  mind  within,  well  skill'd  to  hide 
All  but  unconquerable  pride, 
His  pensive  cheek  and  pondering  brow 
Did  more  than  he  was  wont  avow. 


u 


IIL 
Let  the   chamber  be  clear'd."  —  The  train  dis- 
appear 'd— 
"  Now  call  me  the  chief  of  the  Haram  guard." 
With  Giaffir  is  none  but  his  only  son, 

And  the  Nubian  awaiting  the  sire's  award. 
"  Haroun — when  all  the  crowd  that  wait 
Are  pass'd  beyond  the  outer  gate, 
(Woe  to  the  head  whose  eye  beheld 
My  child  Zuleika's  face  unveil'd !) 

1  [**  Murray  tells  me  that  Croker  asked  him  why  the  thing 
is  called  the  Bride  of  Abydos  ?  It  Is  an  awkward  question, 
being  unanswerable:  she  is  net  a  bride ;  only  about  to  be  one. 
I  don't  wonder  at  his  finding  out  the  Bull;  but  the  detection 
Is  too  late  to  do  any  good.  I  was  a  great  fool  to  have  made 
it,  and  am  ashamed  of  not  being  an  Irishman."  —  Byron 
Diary,  Dec.  6.  1813.] 

3  [To  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  Lord  Byron  made  many  addi- 
tions during  its  progress  through  the  press,  amounting  to 
about  two  hundred  lines ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Giaour, 
the  passages  so  added  will  be  seen  to  be  some  of  the  most 
splendid  in  the  whole  poem.  These  opening  lines,  which  are 
among  the  new  insertions,  are  supposed  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  a  song  of  Goethe's  — 

u  Kennst  du  das  Land  wo  die  citronen  bltihn.*'] 

*  -  GuV*  the  rose. 

*  **  Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  Sun, 

With  whom  revenge  is  virtue."  —  Yovkq's  Revenge. 

F 
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04*90  1. 


Hence,  lead  my  daughter  from  her  tower ; 
Her  fate  is  fix'd  this  very  hour : 
Yet  not  to  her  repeat  my  thought ; 
By  me  alone  be  duty  taught ! n 

"  Pacha !  to  hear  is  to  obey." 
No  more  must  slave  to  despot  say — 
Then  to  the  tower  had  ta'en  his  way, 
But  here  young  Selim  silence  brake, 

First  lowly  rendering  reverence  meet ; 
And  downcast  look'd,  and  gently  spake, 

Still  standing  at  the  Pacha's  feet : 
For  son  of  Moslem  must  expire, 
Ere  dare  to  sit  before  his  sire ! 

M  Father !  for  fear  that  thou  shouldst  chide 
My  sister,  or  her  sable  guide, 
Know — for  the  fault,  if  fault  there  be, 
Was  mine,  then  fell  thy  frowns  on  me  — 
So  lovelily  the  morning  shone, 

That — let  the  old  and  weary  sleep — 
I  could  not ;  and  to  view  alone 

The  fairest  scenes  of  land  and  deep, 
With  none  to  listen  and  reply 
To  thoughts  with  which  my  heart  beat  high 
Were  irksome — for  whate'er  my  mood, 
In  sooth  I  love  not  solitude ; 
I  on  Zuleika's  slumber  broke, 

And,  as  thou  knowest  that  for  me 

Soon  turns  the  Uaram's  grating  key, 
Before  the  guardian  slaves  awoke 
We  to  the  cypress  groves  had  flown, 
And  made  earth,  main,  and  heaven  our  <rcn  ! 
There  linger'd  we,  beguiled  too  long 
With  Mejnoun's  tale,  or  Sadl's  song ;  i 
Till  I,  who  heard  the  deep  tambour  * 
.  Beat  thy  Divan's  approaching  hour, 
To  thee,  and  to  my  duty  true, 
Warn'd  by  the  sound,  to  greet  thee  flew : 
But  there  Zuleika  wanders  yet  — 
Nay,  Father,  rage  not  —  nor  forget 
That  none  can  pierce  that  secret  bower 
But  those  who  watch  the  women'*  tower.'* 

rv. 

"  8on  of  a  slave"—  the  Pacha  said  — 

««  From  unbelieving  mother  bred, 

Vain  were  a  father's  hope  to  see 

Aught  that  beseems  a  roan  in  thee 

Thou,  when  thine  arm  should  bend  the  bow, 
And  hurl  the  dart,  and  curb  the  steed, 
Thou,  Greek  in  soul  if  not  in  creed. 

Must  pore  where  babbling  waters  flow, 

And  watch  unfolding  roses  blow. 

Would  that  yon  orb,  whose  matin  glow 

Thy  listless  eyes  so  much  admire, 

Would  lend  thee  something  of  his  fire ! 

Thou,  who  would'st  see  this  battlement 

By  Christian  cannon  piecemeal  nnt ; 

Nay,  tamely  view  old  Stambol's  wall 

Before  the  dogs  of  Moscow  fall, 

Nor  strike  one  stroke  for  life  and  death 

Against  the  curs  of  Nazareth ! 

Go  —  let  thy  less  than  woman's  hand 

Assume  the  distaff —  not  the  brand. 

1  Mejnoun  and  Leila,  the  Romeo  and  Jnliet  of  the  East. 
Sadl.  the  moral  poet  of  Persia. 

■  Turkish  dram,  which  sounds  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  twilight 


But,  Haroun  1  —  to  my  daughter  speed : 
And  hark — of  thine  own  head  take  heed  — 
If  thus  Zuleika  oft  takes  wing — 
Thou  seest  yon  bow  —  it  hath  a  string  l  ** 

V. 

No  sound  from  Selim's  lip  was  heard, 

At  least  that  met  old  GiaffiVs  ear. 
But  every  frown  and  every  word 
Pierced  keener  than  a  Christian's  sword. 

"  Son  of  a  slave  !  —  reproach 'd  with  fear ! 

Those  gibes  had  cost  another  dear. 
Son  of  a  slave  ! — and  who  my  sire  ?  '* 

Thus  held  his  thoughts  their  dark  career  ; 
And  glances  ev*n  of  more  than  ire 

Flash  forth,  then  futatry  disappear. 
Old  Giaffir  gated  upon  his  son 

And  started ;  for  within  his  eye 
He  read  how  much  his  wrath  had  done ; 
He  saw  rebellion  there  begun : 

M  Come  hither,  boy  —  what,  no  reply  ? 
I  mark  thee  —  and  I  know  thee  too ; 
But  there  be  deeds  thou  dar'st  not  do : 
But  if  thy  beard  had  manlier  length. 
And  if  thy  hand  had  skill  and  strength, 
I  *d  joy  to  see  thee  break  a  lance, 
Albeit  against  my  own  perchance.** 

As  sneeringly  these  accents  fell. 
On  Selim's  eye  he  fiercely  gated  : 

That  eye  return'd  him  glance  for  glance. 
And  proudly  to  his  sire's  was  raised, 

Till  Giaffir's  quail'd  and  shrunk  askance 

And  why  —  he  felt,  but  durst  not  telL 

"  Much  I  misdoubt  this  wayward  boy 

Will  one  day  work  me  more  annoy : 

I  never  loved  him  from  his  birth. 

And  —  but  his  arm  Is  little  worth, 

And  scarcely  in  the  chase  could  cope 

With  timid  fawn  or  antelope, 

Far  less  would  venture  into  strife 

Where  man  contends  for  Came  and  life  — 

I  would  not  trust  that  look  or  tone : 

No  —  nor  the  blood  so  near  my  own. 

That  blood  —  he  hath  not  heard  —  no  more  — 

I  '11  watch  him  closer  than  before. 

He  is  an  Arab  s  to  my  sight. 

Or  Christian  crouching  in  the  fight  — 

But  hark  !  —  I  hear  Zuleika'*  voice ; 

Like  Houris'  hymn  it  meets  mine  ear : 
She  is  the  offspring  of  my  choice  ; 

Oh  !  more  than  ev*n  her  mother  dear. 
With  all  to  hope,  and  nought  to  fear  — 
My  Peri !  ever  welcome  here  ! 
Sweet,  as  the  desert  fountain's  wave 
To  lips  just  cool'd  in  time  to  save  — 

Such  to  my  longing  sight  art  thou ; 
Nor  can  they  waft  to  Mecca's  shrine 
More  thanks  for  life,  than  I  for  thine, 

Who  Lkst  thy  birth,  and  bless  thee  now." 

VI. 

Fair,  as  the  first  that  fell  of  womankind. 

When  on  that  dread  yet  lovely  serpent  smiling, 

*  The  Tiirk«  abhor  the  Arabs  {who  return  the  com-... 
a  hundred- fold)  even  mure  than  they  hate  the  Christina. 
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Whose  image  then  was  itamp'd  upon  her  mind  — 
But  once  beguiled  —  and  ever  more  beguiling ; 

Dazzling,  as  that,  oh !  too  transcendent  vision 
To  Sorrow's  phantom-peopled  slumber  given, 

When  heart  meets  heart  again  in  dreams  Elysian, 
And  paints  the  lost  on  Earth  revived  in  Heaven ; 

Soft,  as  the  memory  of  buried  love ; 

Pure,  as  the  prayer  which  Childhood  wafts  above, 

Was  she  —  the  daughter  of  that  rude  old  Chief, 

Who  met  the  maid  with  tears  —  but  not  of  grief. 

Who  hath  not  proved  how  feebly  words  essay  > 
To  fix  one  spark  of  Beauty's  heavenly  ray  ? 
Who  doth  not  feel,  until  his  failing  sight 
Faints  into  dimness  with  its  own  delight, 
ilis  changing  cheek,  his  sinking  heart  confess 
The  raigat  —  the  majesty  of  Loveliness  ? 
Such  was  Zuleika  —  such  around  her  shone 
Tfcr  nameless  charms  unmark'd  by  her  alone  — 
The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace. 
The  mind,  the  Music  *  breathing  from  her  face,* 
The  heart  whose  softness  harmonized  the  whole, 
And  oh  !   that  eye  was  in  itself  a  Soul ! 

Her  graceful  arms  in  meekness  bending 

Across  her  gently-budding  breast ; 
At  one  kind  word  those  arms  extending 

To  clasp  the  neck  of  him  who  blest 

His  child  caressing  and  carest, 

Zuleika  came  —  and  Giaffir  felt 

His  purpose  half  within  him  melt : 

Mot  that  against  her  fancied  weal 

His  heart  though  stern  could  ever  feel ; 

Affection  chain'd  her  to  that  heart ; 

Ambition  tore  the  links  apart 

vn. 

-  Z-ilt^ka  •  child  of  gentleness  ! 

How  dear  thb  very  day  must  tell, 
When  I  forget  my  own  distress, 

>  [Tfi#««  twelve  fine  lines  were  added  In  the  course  of 

pnoung.] 

*  This  expression  has  met  with  objection!.  I  will  not  refer 
t?  *  Him  who  hath  not  Music  in  hit  soul,"  but  merely  request 
iv  reader  to  recollect,  for  ten  seconds,  the  features  or  the 
*"ataa  whom  he  believes  to  be  the  moat  beautiful ;  and,  if 
>>«  then  does  not  comprehend  fully  what  it  foebly  expressed 
in  the  above  line,  1  shall  be  sorry  for  us  both.  For  an  elo. 
qcens  passage  In  the  latest  work  of  the  first  female  writer  of 
tin,  perhaps  of  aoy,  age,  on  the  analogy  (and  the  immediate 
-assariaou  exdtea  by  that  analogy)  between  "  painting  and 
rri«jc.-  see  vol  at.  cap.  10.  Da  i/Ajarmaonu.  And  is  not 
Hit  coofwctioQ  still  stronger  with  the  original  than  the  copy  ? 
*  ta  the  colouring  of  Nature  than  of  Art  ?  After  all,  this  is 
rvito  to  be  U&t  than  described ;  still  I  think  there  are  some 
•w  wtu  cnAerstaod  it,  at  least  they  would  have  done  had 
u.*t  bet«U  the  countenance  whose  speaking  harmony  sug- 
aptied  taw  Idea  i  tor  this  passage  Is  not  drawn  from  fmagi- 
'•miiob  but  memory,  that  mirror  which  Affliction  dashes  to 
ta*  earth,  and  looking  down  upon  the  fragments,  only  beholds 
multiplied  1  —  f"  This  morning,  a  very  pretty 


ullei  ften  the  Stael.  She  has  been  pleased  to  be  pleased 
•Mb  my  slight  eulogy  in  the  note  annexed  to  the  'Bride.' 
T\u  Is  t»  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways :  —  firstly,  all 
women  like  all,  or  any  praise ;  secondly,  this  was  unexpected, 
decease  t  have  never  courted  her;  aud,  thirdly,  as  Scrub 
•MfK  those  who  have  been  all  their  lives  regularly  praised  by 
*?*tlar  cr<ies,  like  a  little  variety,  and  are  glad  when  any 
«v  jEsea  out  of  his  way  to  say  a  civil  thing ;  and,  fourthly,  she 
w  •  »ery  goooVnatured  creature,  which  is  the  best  reason, 
akareit,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  one."— B.  Diary,  Dec  7. 1813.  J 

*  r  Aaaoftg  the  Imputed  plagiarisms  so  industriously  hunted 
rwt  ax  fe£»  writings,  this  line  has  been,  with  somewhat  more 
tasBuibJhty  than  Is  frequent  la  such  charges,  Included ;  the 
■nric  poet  Lovelace  having.  It  seems,  written  M  The  melody 
x4  onsfe  of  her  face.*'  .Sir  Thomas  Browne,  too,  in  his 
feat***  Medici,  says,  '*  There  is  music  even  in  beauty."  The 


In  losing  what  I  love  so  well, 

To  bid  thee  with  another  dwell : 

Another  I  and  a  braver  man 

Was  never  seen  in  battle's  van. 
We  Moslem  reck  not  much  of  blood ; 

But  yet  the  line  of  Carasman  * 
Unchanged,  unchangeable  hath  stood 

First  of  the  bold  Timariot  bands 
That  won  and  well  can  keep  their  lands. 
Enough  that  he  who  comes  to  woo 
Is  kinsman  of  the  Bey  Oglou : 
His  years  need  scarce  a  thought  employ : 
I  would  not  have  thee  wed  a  boy. 
And  thou  shalt  have  a  noble  dower : 
And  his  and  my  united  power 
Will  laugh  to  scorn  the  death-firman, 
Which  others  tremble  but  to  scan, 
And  teach  the  messenger  b  what  fate 
The  bearer  of  such  boon  may  wait 
And  now  thou  know'st  thy  father's  will 

All  that  thy  sex  hath  need  to  know: 
:Twas  mine  to  teach  obedience  still  — 

The  way  to  love,  thy  lord  may  show." 

VIIL 
In  silence  bow'd  the  virgin  s  head ; 

And  if  her  eye  was  fill'd  with  tears 
That  stifled  feeling  dare  not  shed, 
And  changed  her  cheek  from  pale  to  red, 

And  red  to  pale,  as  through  her  ears 
Those  winged  words  like  arrows  sped, 

What  could  such  be  but  maiden  fears  ? 
So  bright  the  tear  in  Beauty's  eye, 
Love  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry ; 
So  sweet  the  blush  of  Bashfulness, 
Even  Pity  scarce  can  wish  it  less  I 

Whate'er  it  was  the  sire  forgot ; 
Or  if  remomber'd,  mark'd  it  not ; 
Thrice  clapp'd  his  hands,  and  call'd  his  steed,  * 
Resign 'd  his  gem-adorn'd  chibouque,  7 

coincidence,  no  doubt,  is  worth  observing,  and  the  task  of 
*'  tracking  thus  a  favourite  writer  in  the  snow  (as  Dryden 
expresses  it)  of  others,"  is  sometimes  not  unamusing ;  but  to 
those  who  found  upon  such  resemblances  a  general  charge  of 
plagiarism,  we  may  apply  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  says :  —  "  It 
Is  a  favourite  theme  ol  laborious  dulness  to  trace  such  coin- 
cidences, because  they  appear  to  reduce  genius  of  the  higher 
order  to  the  usual  standard  of  humanity,  and  of  course  to 
bring  the  author  nearer  to  a  level  with  his  critics."  It  is  not 
only  curious,  but  Instructive,  to  trace  the  progress  of  this 
passage  to  it*  present  state  of  finish.  Having  at  first  written-. 

M  Mind  on  her  Up  and  music  in  her  face." 
he  afterwards  altered  it  to  — 

"  The  mind  of  music  breathing  in  her  face  "— 
but  this  not  satisfjringhim,  the  next.step  of  correction  brought 
the  line  to  what  it  is  at  present.  —  Mooxs.] 

4  Carasman  Oglou,  or  Kara  Osman  Oglou,  is  the  principal 
landowner  in  Turkey ;  be  governs  Magnesia :  those  who,  by 
a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  possess  land  on  condition  of  service, 
are  called  Timariots :  they  serve  as  Spahis,  according  to  the 
extent  of  territory,  and  bring  a  certain  number  into  the  field, 
generally  cavalry. 

*  When  a  Pacha  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist,  the  single 
messenger,  who  is  always  the  first  bearer  of  the  order  for  his 
death,  is  strangled  instead,  and  sometimes  five  or  six,  one 
after  the  other,  on  the  same  errand,  by  command  of  the  re- 
fractory patient ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  weak  or  loyal,  he 
bows,  kisses  the  Sultan's  respectable  signature,  and  u  bow. 
strung  with  great  complacency.  In  1810,  several  of  these 
presents  were  exhibited  in  the  niche  of  the  Seraglio  gate ; 
among  others,  the  head  of  the  Pacha  of  Bagdat,  a  brave  young 
man,  cut  off  by  treachery,  after  a  desperate  resistance. 

*  Clapping  of  the  hands  calls  the  servants.  The  Turks  hate 
a  superfluous  expenditure  of  voice,  and  they  have  no  bells. 

*  "  Chibouque,"  the  Turkish  pipe,  of  which  the  amber 
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And  mounting  featly  for  the  mead, 
With  Maugrabee »  and  Mamaluke, 
His  way  amid  his  Delislook,* 
To  witness  many  an  active  deed 
With  sabre  keen,  or  blunt  jerreed. 
The  Kislar  only  and  his  Moors 
Watch  well  the  Haram's  massy  doors. 

IX. 

His  head  was  leant  upon  his  hand, 

His  eye  look'd  o'er  the  dark  blue  water 
That  swiftly  glides  and  gently  swells 
Between  the  winding  Dardanelles ; 
But  yet  he  saw  nor  sea  nor  strand, 
Nor  even  his  Pacha's  turban'd  band 

Mix  in  the  game  of  mimic  slaughter, 
Careering  cleave  the  folded  felt  * 
With  sabre  stroke  right  sharply  dealt ; 
Nor  mark'd  the  javelin-darting  crowd, 
Nor  heard  their  Ollahs  4  wild  and  loud  — 
He  thought  but  of  old  Glafflr's  daughter ! 


No  word  from  Selim's  bosom  broke ; 
One  sigh  Zuleika's  thought  bespoke : 
Still  gazed  he  through  the  lattice  grate, 
Pale,  mute,  and  mournfully  sedate. 
To  him  Zuleika's  eye  was  turn'd, 
But  little  from  his  aspect  learn'd : 
Equal  her  grief;  yet  not  the  same ; 
Her  heart  confess'd  a  gentler  -flame : 
But  yet  that  heart,  alarm'd  or  weak, 
She  knew  not  why,  forbade  to  speak. 
Yet  speak  she  must— but  when  essay  ? 
M  How  strange  he  thus  should  turn  away ! 
Not  thus  we  e'er  before  have  met ; 
Nor  thus  shall  be  our  parting  yet" 
Thrice  paced  she  slowly  through  the  room, 

And  watch'd  his  eye  —  it  still  was  fix'd  : 

She  snatch'd  the  urn  wherein  was  mix'd 
The  Persian  Atar-gul's  *  perfume, 
And  sprinkled  all  its  odours  o'er 
The  pictured  roof0  and  marble  floor : 
The  drops,  that  through  his  glittering  vest 
The  playful  girl's  appeal  address'd, 
Unheeded  o'  er  his  bosom  flew, 
As  if  that  breast  were  marble  too. 
"  What,  sullen  yet  ?  it  must  not  be  — 
Oh !  gentle  Selim,  this  from  thee  1 " 
She  saw  in  curious  order  set 

The  fairest  flowers  of  eastern  land  — 
"  He  lov'd  them  once ;  may  touch  them  yet, 

If  offer'd  by  Zuleika's  hand." 
The  childish  thought  was  hardly  breathed 
Before  the  rose  was  pluck'd  and  wreathed ; 

mouth-piece,  and  sometimes  the  ball  which  contains  the 
leaf,  is  adorned  with  precious  stones,  if  in  possession  of  the 
wealthier  orders. 

1  M  Maugrabee,"  Moorish  mercenaries. 

3  M  Delis,**  bravos  who  form  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  cavalry, 
and  always  begin  the  action. 

5  A  twisted  fold  of  fet  Is  used  for  scimitar  practice  by  the 
Turks,  and  few  but  Mussulman  arms  can  cut  through  it  at  a 
single  stroke:  sometimes  a  tough  turban  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  jerreed  is  a  game  of  blunt  javelins,  animated 
and  graceful. 

«  "  Ollahs,"  Alia  il  Allah,  the  "  Leilies,"  as  the  Spanish 
poets  call  them,  the  sound  is  Ollah ;  a  cry  of  which  the  Turks, 
for  a  stteot  people,  are  somewhat  profuse,  particularly  during 
the  jerreed,  or  In  the  chase,  but  mostly  in  battle.    Their  ani- 


The  next  fond  moment  saw  her  seat 
Her  fairy  form  at  Selim's  feet: 
"  This  rose  to  calm  my  brother's  cam 
A  message  from  theBuIbul?  bean; 
It  says  to-night  he  will  prolong 
For  Selim's  ear  his  sweetest  song ; 
And  though  his  note  is  somewhat  sad, 
Hell  try  for  once  a  strain  more  glad, 
With  some  faint  hope  his  alter'd  lay 
May  sing  these  gloomy  thoughts  away. 


"  What !  not  receive  my  foolish  flower  ? 

Nay  then  I  am  indeed  unblest : 
On  me  can  thus  thy  forehead  lower  ? 

And  know*  st  thou  not  who  loves  thee  best  * 
Oh,  Selim  dear !  oh,  more  than  dearest ! 
Say,  is  it  me  thou  hat'st  or  fearest  ? 
Come,  lay  thy  head  upon  my  breast, 
And  I  will  kiss  thee  into  rest, 
Since  words  of  mine,  and  songs  must  fail, 
Ev*n  from  my  fabled  nightingale. 
I  knew  our  sire  at  times  was  stern, 
But  this  from  thee  had  yet  to  learn : 
Too  well  I  know  he  loves  thee  not; 
But  is  Zuleika's  love  forgot  ? 
Ah  l  deem  I  right  ?  the  Pacha's  plan  — 
This  kinsman  Bey  of  Carasman 
Perhaps  may  prove  some  foe  of  thine. 
If  so,  I  swear  by  Mecca's  shrine, — 
If  shrines  that  ne'er  approach  allow 
To  woman's  step  admit  her  vow,— 
Without  thy  free  consent,  command, 
The  Sultan  should  not  have  my  hand  ! 
Think'st  thou  that  I  could  bear  to  part 
With  thee,  and  learn  to  halve  my  heart  ? 
Ah  !  were  I  sever'd  from  thy  side, 
Where  were  thy  friend —  and  who  my  guide  ? 
Tears  have  not  seen,  Time  shall  not  see 
The  hour  that  tears  my  soul  from  thee  : 
Even  Axrael  *,  from  his  deadly  quiver 

When  flies  that  shaft,  and  fly  it  must, 
That  parts  all  else,  shall  doom  for  ever 

Our  hearts  to  undivided  dust ! " 

xn. 

He  lived  —  he  breathed  —  he  moved  —  he  frit ; 
He  raised  the  maid  from  where  she  knelt ; 
His  trance  was  gone  —  his  keen  eye  shone 
With  thoughts  that  long  in  darkness  dwelt ; 
With  thoughts  that  burn  —  in  rays  that  melt. 
As  the  stream  late  conceal'd 

By  the  fringe  of  its  willows, 
When  It  rushes  reveal'd 

In  the  light  of  its  billows ; 

mation  in  the  field,  and  Gravity  in  the  ch.-.rabrr,  wilb  thiir 
pipes  and  comboioios,  form  an  amusing  contrast. 

*  **  Atar-gul,"  ottar  of  roses.    The  Persian  it  the  fine «t. 

*  The  ceiling  and  wainscots,  or  rather  waIIs,  of  the  3tu&*uU 
man  apartments  are  generally  painted,  in  great  houses.  «tth 
one  eternal  and  highly  coloured  view  of  Constantinople, 
wherein  the  principal  feature  is  a  noble  contempt  of  re- 
spective ^  hvlow,  arms,  scimitars,  Arc  are  in  general  fanciful:? 
and  not  inelegantly  disposed. 

7  It  has  been  much  doubted  whether  the  notes  of  i\:t 
u  Lover  of  the  rose  *'  are  sad  or  merry ;  and  Mr.  Fox's  remarks 
on  the  subject  have  provoked  some  learned  controversy  a*  *j 
the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject.  I  dare  ntk  rra« 
ture  a  conjecture  on  the  point,  though  a  little  Inclined  to  t£«t 
"  errare  mallem,"  ,*c.  if  Mr.  Fox  teas  mistaken. 

*  u  Airael,"  the  angel  of  death. 
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As  the  bolt  bursts  on  high 
From  the  black  cloud  that  bound  it, 

F1ash*d  the  soul  of  that  eye 
Through  the  long  lashes  round  it 

A  war-hone  at  the  trumpet's  sound, 

A  lion  roused  by  heedless  hound, 

A  tyrant  waked  to  sudden  strife 

By  graxe  of  ill-directed  knife, 

Starts  not  to  more  convulsive  life 

Than  he,  who  heard  that  tow,  displayM, 

And  an,  before  repress'd,  betray'd : 

"  Now  thou  art  mine,  for  ever  mine, 

With  life  to  keep,  and  scarce  with  life  resign ; 

Now  thou  art  mine,  that  sacred  oath, 

Though  sworn  by  one,  hath  bound  us  both. 

Yes,  fondly,  wisely  hast  thou  done ; 

That  tow  hath  saved  more  heads  than  one  . 

But  blench  not  thou  —  thy  simplest  tress 

Claims  more  from  me  than  tenderness ; 

I  would  not  wrong  the  slenderest  hair 

That  clusters  round  thy  forehead  fair, 

For  all  the  treasures  buried  far 

Within  the  caves  of  Istakar. l 

This  morning  clouds  upon  me  lower'd, 

Reproaches  on  my  head  were  shower'd, 

And  Glaffir  almost  call'd  me  coward  I 

Now  I  have  motive  to  be  brave ; 

The  son  of  his  neglected  slave, 

Nay,  start  not,  twas  the  term  he  gave, 

May  show,  though  little  apt  to  vaunt, 

A  heart  his  words  nor  deeds  can  daunt 

Bit  son,  indeed  I  —  yet,  thanks  to  thee, 

Perchance  I  am,  at  least  shall  be ; 

But  let  our  plighted  secret  vow 

Be  only  known  to  us  as  now. 

I  know  the  wretch  who  dares  demand 

From  Giafflr  thy  reluctant  hand ; 

More  Ill-got  wealth,  a  meaner  soul 

Holds  not  a  Musselim's  *  control : 

Was  he  not  bred  in  Egripo  ?  * 

A  viler  race  let  Israel  show ; 

But  let  that  pass — to  none  be  told 

Our  oath ;  the  rest  shall  time  unfold. 

To  me  and  mine  leave  Osman  Bey ; 

I  *ve  partisans  for  peril's  day : 

Think  not  I  am  what  I  appear ; 

I  've  anas,  and  friends,  and  vengeance  near." 

XI1L 

M  Think  not  thou  art  what  thou  appearest ! 

My  Selim,  thou  art  sadly  changed : 
This  mora  I  saw  thee  gentlest,  dearest ; 

But  now  thou  *rt  from  thyself  estranged 
My  lore  thou  surely  knew'st  before, 
Jt  ne'er  was  less,  nor  can  be  more. 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  near  thee  stay, 

And  hate  the  night  I  know  not  why, 
Save  that  we  meet  not  but  by  day ; 

With  thee  to  live,  with  thee  to  die, 

I  dare  not  to  my  hope  deny : 
Thy  cheek,  thine  eyes,  thy  lips  to  kiss, 
Like  this-- and  this  — no  more  than  this; 
Far,  Alia !  sure  thy  lips  are  name : 

What  fever  in  thy  Terns  is  flushing  ? 

1  The  treasures  of  the  Pre-adsaite  Sultans.    See  D'Her- 
Wct,  article  JataAw. 


s  * 


— ."  a  fovemor,  the  next  In  rank  after  a  Pacha ; 
Ii  the  third  \  and  then  come  the  Agu. 


My  own  have  nearly  caught  the  same, 

At  least  I  feel  my  cheek,  too,  blushing. 
To  soothe  thy  sickness,  watch  thy  health, 
Partake,  but  never  waste  thy  wealth, 
Or  stand  with  smiles  unmurmuring  by, 
And  lighten  half  thy  poverty ; 
Do  all  but cIosc  thy  dying  eye, 
For  that  I  could  not  live  to  try ; 
To  these  alone  my  thoughts  aspire : 
More  can  I  do  ?  or  thou  require  ? 
But,  Selim,  thou  must  answer  why 
We  need  so  much  of  mystery  ? 
The  cause  I  cannot  dream  nor  tell, 
But  be  it,  since  thou  say'st  'tis  well ; 
Tet  what  thou  mean'st  by  '  arms'  and  '  friends,' 
Beyond  my  weaker  sense  extends. 
I  meant  that  Giafflr  should  have  heard 

The  very  vow  I  plighted  thee ; 
His  wrath  would  not  revoke  my  word : 

But  surely  he  would  leave  me  free. 

Can  this  fond  wish  seem  strange  in  me, 
To  be  what  I  have  ever  been  ? 
What  other  hath  Zuleika  seen  # 

From  simple  childhood's  earliest  hour? 

.What  other  can  she  seek  to  see 
Than  thee,  companion  of  her  bower, 

The  partner  of  her  infancy  ? 
These  cherish'd  thoughts,  with  life  begun, 

Say,  why  must  I  no  more  avow  ? 
What  change  is  wrought  to  make  me  shun 

The  truth ;  my  pride,  and  thine  till  now  ? 
To  meet  the  gaze  of  stranger's  eyes 
Our  law,  our  creed,  our  God  denies ; 
Nor  shall  one  wandering  thought  of  mine 
At  such,  our  Prophet's  will,  repine  : 
No  !  happier  made  by  that  decree, 
He  left  me  all  in  leaving  thee. 
Deep  were  my  anguish,  thus  compelTd 
To  wed  with  one  I  ne'er  beheld  : 
This  wherefore  should  I  not  reveal  ? 
Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  conceal  ? 
I  know  the  Pacha's  haughty  mood 
To  thee  hath  never  boded  good ; 
And  he  so  often  storms  at  nought, 
Allah !  forbid  that  e'er  he  ought ! 
And  why  I  know  not,  but  within 
My  heart  concealment  weighs  like  sin. 
If  then  such  secrecy  be  'crime, 

And  such  it  feels  while  lurking  here ; 
Oh,  Selim  I  tell  me  yet  in  time, 

Nor  leave  me  thus  to  thoughts  of  fear. 
Ah !  yonder  see  the  Tchocadar4, 
My  father  leaves  the  mimic  war ; 
I  tremble  now  to  meet  his  eye  — 
Say,  Selim,  canst  thou  tell  me  why  ?  " 

XIV. 
"  Zuleika  —  to  thy  tower's  retreat 
Betake  thee  —  Giafflr  I  can  greet : 
And  now  with  him  I  fain  must  prate 
Of  firmans,  impost,  levies,  state. 
There's  fearful  news  from  Danube's  banks, 
Our  Vizier  nobly  thins  his  ranks, 

For  which  the  Giaour  may  give  him  thanks  I 
• 

a  M  Egripo,**  the  Negropont  According  to  the  proverb,  the 
Turks  of  Egripo,  the  Jews  of  Salontca,  and  the  Greeks  of 
Athens,  are  the  worst  of  their  respective  races. 

«  "  Tchocadar  "  —  one  of  the  attendants  who  precedes  a 
man  of  authority. 
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Our  Sultan  hath  a  shorter  way 

Such  costly  triumph  to  repay. 

But,  mark  me,  when  the  twilight  drum 

Hath  warn'd  the  troops  to  food  and  sleep, 
Unto  thy  cell  will  Selim  come : 
Then  softly  from  the  Haram  creep 
Where  we  may  wander  by  the  deep : 
Our  garden-battlements  are  steep ; ' 
Nor  these  will  rash  intruder  climb 
To  list  our  words,  or  stint  our  time ; 
And  if  he  doth,  I  want  not  steel 
Which  some  have  felt,  and  more  may  feeL 
Then  shalt  thou  learn  of  Selim  more 
Than  thou  hast  heard  or  thought  before : 
Trust  me,  Zuleika—  fear  not  me  1 
Thou  know'st  I  hold  a  haram  key." 

"  Fear  thee,  my  Selim  I  ne'er  till  now 
Did  word  like  this—" 

"  Delay  not  thou ; 
I  keep  the  key  —  and  Haroun's  guard 
Have  tome,  and  hope  of  more  reward. 
T^-night,  Zuleika,  thou  shalt  hear 
My  tale,  my  purpose,  and  my  fear : 
I  am  not,  love  l  what  I  appear.'1 


Cfje  ISrilte  of  afijrtio** 


CANTO    THE  SECOND. 


The  winds  are  high  on  Helle's  wave, 

As  on  that  night  of  stormy  water 
When  Love,  who  sent,  forgot  to  save 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave, 

The  lonely  hope  of  Sestos*  daughter. 
Oh !  when  alone  along  the  sky 
Her  turret-torch  was  blazing  high, 
Though  rising  gale,  and  breaking  foam. 
And  shrieking  sea-birds  warn'd  him  home  ; 
And  clouds  aloft  and  tides  below, 
With  signs  and  sounds,  forbade  to  go, 
He  could  not  see,  he  would  not  hear, 
Or  sound  or  sign  foreboding  fear ; 
His  eye  but  saw  that  light  of  love, 
The  only  star  it  hail'd  above ; 
His  ear  but  rang  with  Hero's  song, 
"  Ye  waves,  divide  not  lovers  long  I**— 
That  tale  is  old,  but  love  anew 
May  nerve  young  hearts  to  prove  as  true. 

1  The  wrangling  about  this  epithet,  "  the  broad  Hellespont  ** 
or  the  M  boundless  Hellespont,**  whether  it  means  one  or  the 
other,  or  what  it  means  at  all.  has  been  beyond  all  possibility 
of  detail.  I  hare  even  heard  it  disputed  on  the  spot ;  and  not 
foreseeing  a  speedy  conclusion  to  the  controversy,  amused 
myself  with  swimming  across  it  in  the  mean  time ;  and  pro- 
bably may  again,  before  the  point  is  settled.  Indeed,  the 
question  as  to  the  truth  of  "  the  tale  of  Troy  divine  "  still 
continues,  much  of  it  resting  upon  the  tausmanic  word 
M  *Wwf* :  **  probably  Homer  had  the  same  notion  of  distance 
that  a  coquette  has  of  time;  and  when  he* talks  of  boundless, 
means  half  a  mile ;  as  the  latter,  by  a  like  figure,  when  she 
says  eternal  attachment,  simply  specifies  three  weeks. 

*  Before  his  Persian  invasion,  and  crowned  the  altar  with 
laurel,  *c.    He  was  afterwards  Imitated  by  CaraeaUa  in  his 


II. 
The  winds  are  high,  and  Helle's  tide 
Rolls  darkly  heaving  to  the  main ; 
And  Night's  descending  shadows  hide 

That  field  with  blood  bedew'd  in  vain. 
The  desert  of  old  Priam's  pride ; 
The  tombs,  sole  relics  of  his  reign, 
All  — save  immortal  dreams  that  could  beguile 
The  blind  old  man  of  Sdo's  rocky  isle  1 

ra. 

Oh  !  yet — for  there  my  steps  have  been ; 

These  feet  have  preas'd  the  sacred  shore, 
These  limbs  that  buoyant  wave  hath  borne— 
Minstrel  1  with  thee  to  muse,  to  mourn. 

To  trace  again  those  fields  of  yore, 
Believing  every  hillock  green 

Contains  no  fabled  hero's  ashes, 
And  that  around  the  undoubted  scene 

Thine  own  "  broad  Hellespont"  *  still  dashes, 
Be  long  my  lot !  and  cold  were  he 
Who  there  could  gaze  denying  thee  ! 

IV. 

The  night  hath  closed  on  Helle's  stream, 

Nor  yet  hath  risen  on  Ida's  hill 
That  moon,  which  shone  on  his  high  theme : 
No  warrior  chides  her  peaceful  bean. 

But  conscious  shepherds  bless  it  still. 
Their  flocks  are  grazing  on  the  mound 

Of  him  who  felt  the  Dardan's  arrow  : 
That  mighty  heap  of  gathered  ground 
Which  Amnion's  son  ran  proudly  round,* 
By  nations  raised,  by  monarchs  crown'd, 

Is  now  a  lone  and  nameless  barrow  I 

Within — thy  dwelling-place  how  narrow  I 
Without —  can  only  strangers  breathe 
The  name  of  him  that  teas-  beneath  : 
Dust  long  outlasts  the  storied  stone ; 
But  Thou — thy  very  dust  is  gone  ! 


Late,  late  to-night  will  Dlan  cheer 
The  swain,  and  chase  the  boatman's  fear; 
Till  then — no  beacon  on  the  cliff 
May  shape  the  course  of  struggling  skiff; 
The  scatter'd  lights  that  skirt  the  bay. 
All,  one  by  one,  have  died  away ; 
The  only  lamp  of  this  lone  hour 
Is  glimmering  in  Zuleika's  tower. 

Yes  !  there  is  light  in  that  lone  chamber. 

And  o'er  her  silken  Ottoman 
Are  thrown  the  fragrant  beads  of  amber. 

O'er  which  her  fairy  fingers  ran ; ' 

race.  It  is  believed  that  the  last  also  poisoned  a  friend.  Darned 
Festus,  for  the  sake  of  new  Patroclan  games,  I  hare  seen 
the  sheep  feeding  on  the  tombs  of  JEsietet  and  Aatflochu* . 
the  first  is  in  the  centre  of  the  plain. 

9  When  rubbed,  the  amber  is  susceptible  of  a  perfume, 
which  is  slight  but  not  disagreeable.  [On  discovering  taat 
in  some  of  the  early  copies,  the  all-important  m< 


"not"  had  been  omitted.  Lord  Byron  wrote  to  Mr.  Murrmr, 
—  "  There  is  a  diabolical  mistake  which  must  be  corrtctcd ; 
it  is  the  omission  of'  not*  before  disagreeable*  in  the  notion 
the  amber  rosary.  This  is  really  horrible,  and  nearly  «•  bad 
as  the  stumble  of  mine  at  the  threshold—*  I  mean  the  au«- 
nomer  of  Bride.  Pray  do  not  let  a  copy  go  without  the  •  mat .« ' 
it  is  nonsense,  and  worse  than  nonsense.  I  wish  the  printer 
was  saddled  with  a  vampire."  J 
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Near  these,  with  emerald  rays  beset, 
(How  could  the  thus  that  gem  forget  ?) 
Her  mother's  sainted  amulet, » 
Whereon  engraved  the  Koorsee  text, 
Could  smooth  this  life,  and  win  the  next ; 
And  by  her  comboloio4  lies 
A  Koran  of  illumined  dyes ; 
And  many  a  bright  emblazon'd  rhyme 
By  Persian  scribes  redeem'd  from  time ; 
And  o'er  those  scrolls,  not  oft  so  mute, 
Reclines  her  now  neglected  lute ; 
And  round  her  lamp  of  fretted  gold 
Bloom  flowers  In  urns  of  China's  mould ; 
The  richest  work  of  Iran's  loom, 
And  Sheens'  tribute  of  perfume ; 
All  that  can  eye  or  sense  delight 

Are  gatherM  in  that  gorgeous  room : 

But  yet  it  hath  an  air  of  gloom. 
She,  of  this  Perl  cell  the  sprite, 
What  doth  she  hence,  and  on  so  rude  a  night  ? 

VL 
Wrapt  in  the  darkest  sable  Test, 

Which  none  save  noblest  Moslem  wear. 
To  guard  from  winds  of  heaven  the  breast 

As  heaven  itself  to  Selim  dear, 
With  cautious  steps  the  thicket  threading, 

And  starting  oft,  as  through  the  glade 

The  gust  its  hollow  moaning*  made, 
Till  on  the  smoother  pathway  treading, 
More  free  her  timid  bosom  beat, 

The  maid  pursued  her  silent  guide ; 
And  though  her  terror  urged  retreat, 

How  could  she  quit  her  Selim's  side  ? 

How  teach  her  tender  lips  to  chide  ? 

vn. 

They  reach'd  at  length  a  grotto,  hewn 

By  nature,  but  enlarged  by  art, 
Where  oft  her  lute  she  wont  to  tune. 

And  oft  her  Koran  conn'd  apart ; 
And  oft  in  youthful  reverie 
gae  dream'd  what  Paradise  might  be  : 
Where  woman's  parted  soul  shall  go 
Her  Prophet  had  disdain'd  to  show ; 
Bat  Selim's  mansion  was  secure, 
Nor  deem'd  she,  could  he  long  endure 
His  bower  in  other  worlds  of  bliss 
Without  her,  most  beloved  in  this  ! 
Oh !  who  so  dear  with  him  could  dwell  ? 
What  Henri  soothe  him  half  so  wen  ? 

VUJL 

Since  last  she  visited  the  spot 

Some  change  seeni'd  wrought  within  the  grot : 

It  might  be  only  that  the  night 

Disguised  things  seen  by  better  light ; 

That  brazen  lamp  but  dimly  threw 

A  ray  of  no  celestial  hue ; 

1  The  belief  in  amulets  engraved  on  gems,  or  enclosed  in 
ft*3  botee,  -trntitirtng  scraps  from  the  Koran,  worn  round 
(be  neck,  wrist,  or  ana,  te  still  universal  in  the  Bart.  The 
Knew—  {throne!  verse  in  the  second  cap.  of  the  Koran  de- 
"Ttoet  the  attributes  of  the  Most  High,  and  la  engraved  in 
ifcfc  manner,  and  worn  by  the  pious,  aa  the  moat  esteemed 
arrf  fubUme  ef  all  sentences. 

*  "  Coaboloio  M— a  Turkish  rotary.  The  MS&,  particu- 
Urty  the—  of  the  Persians,  are  richly  adorned  and  illuminated, 
fa*  Greek  Irmslas  are  kept  In  utter  ignorance ;  but  many  of 
Ow  Turkish  gbis  are  highly  accomplished,  though  not  actually 


But  in  a  nook  within  the  cell 
Her  eye  on  stranger  objects  felL 
There  arms  were  piled,  not  such  as  wield 
The  turban'd  Dells  in  the  field ; 
But  brands  of  foreign  blade  and  hujt, 
And  one  was  red — perchance  with  guilt  I 
Ah  1  how  without  can  blood  be  spilt  ? 
A  cup  too  on  the  board  was  set 
That  did  not  seem  to  hold  sherbet 
What  may  this  mean  ?   she  turn'd  to  see 
Her  Selim— «  Oh  !  can  this  be  he  ?  " 

IX. 
His  robe  of  pride  was  thrown  aside, 

His  brow  no  high-crown'd  turban  bore, 
But  in  its  stead  a  shawl  of  red, 

Wreathed  lightly  round,  his  temples  wore . 
That  dagger,  on  whose  hilt  the  gem 
Were  worthy  of  a  diadem, 
No  longer  glitter'd  at  his  waist, 
Where  pistols  unadorn'd  were  braced ; 
And  from  his  belt  a  sabre  swung, 
And  from  his  shoulder  loosely  hung 
The  cloak  of  white,  the  thin  capote 
That  decks  the  wandering  Candiote ; 
Beneath — his  golden  plated  vest 
Clung  like  a  cuirass  to  his  breast ; 
The  greaves  bellow  his  knee  that  wound 
With  silvery  scales  were  sheathed  and  bound. 
But  were  it  not  that  high  command 
Spake  in  his  eye,  and  tone,  and  hand, 
All  that  a  careless  eye  could  see 
In  him  was  some  young  Galiongee.3 

X. 

"  I  said  I  was  not  what  I  seem'd ; 

And  now  thou  seest  my  words  were  true : 
I  have  a  tale  thou  hast  not  dream'd, 

If  sooth — its  truth  must  others  rue. 
My  story  now  'twere  vain  to  hide, 
I  must  not  see  thee  Osman's  bride : 
But  had  not  thine  own  lips  declared 
How  much  of  that  young  heart  I  shared, 
I  could  not,  must  not,  yet  have  shown 
The  darker  secret  of  my  own. 
In  this  I  speak  not  now  of  love ; 
That,  let  time,  truth,  and  peril  prove : 
But  first — Oh  I  never  wed  another  — 
Zuleika  I  I  am  not  thy  brother ! " 

XL 

M  Oh  !  not  my  brother  I— yet  unsay—- 

God  ]  am  I  left  alone  on  earth 
To  mourn— I  dare  not  curse— the  day4 

That  saw  my  solitary  birth  ? 
Oh  !  thou  wilt  love  me  now  no  more  I 

My  sinking  heart  foreboded  111 ; 
But  know  me  all  I  was  before, 


Sualifled  for 
bluet" 


Christian  coterie.  Perhaps  some  of  our  own 
might  not  be  worse  for  bUacAmg. 
>  «  GalioogeV  — or  Galiongi,  a  sailor,  that  is,  a  Turkish 
sailor :  the  Greeks  navigate,  the  Turks  work  the  guns.  Their 
dress  is  picturesque ;  and  I  hare  seen  the  Capita©  Pacha  more 
than  once  wearing  it  as  a  kind  of  incog.  Their  legs,  however, 
are  generally  naked.  The  buskins  described  in  the  text  as 
sheathed  behind  with  silver  are  those  of  an  Arnaut  robber, 
who  was  my  host  (he  had  quitted  the  profession)  at  his  Pyrgo, 
near  Gastouni  in  the  Morea ;  they  were  plated  in  scales  one 
orer  the  other,  like  the  back  of  an  armadillo. 
*  ["  To  curse  —  if  I  could  curse— the  day."  —MS.] 

OS 
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Thy  sister — friend — Zuleika  still. 
Thou  led'st  me  here  perchance  to  kill ; 

If  thou  hast  cause  for  vengeance,  see  ! 
My  breast  is  offerM— take  thy  All ! 

Far  better  with  the  dead  to  be 

Than  live  thus  nothing  now  to  thee  1 
Perhaps  far  worse,  for  now  I  know 
Why  Giafflr  always  seem'd  thy  foe  ; 
And  I,  alas !  am  Giafflr's  child, 
For  whom  thou  wert  contemn'd,  reviled. 
If  not  thy  sister — woukTst  thou  save 
My  life,  oh  I  bid  me  be  thy  slave  !" 

XIL 
« My  slave,  Zuleika. ! — nay,  I'm  thine : 

But,  gentle  love,  this  transport  calm, 
Thy  lot  shall  yet  be  link'd  with  mine ; 
I  swear  it  by  our  Prophet's  shrine, 

And  be  that  thought  thy  sorrow's  balm. 
So  may  the  Koran l  verse  dlsplay'd 
Upon  its  steel  direct  my  blade, 
In  danger's  hour  to  guard  us  both, 
As  I  preserve  that  awful  oath  I 
The  name  in  which  thy  heart  hath  prided 

Must  change ;  but,  my  Zuleika,  know, 
That  tie  Is  widen'd,  not  divided, 

Although  thy  Sire's  my  deadliest  foe. 
My  father  was  to  Giafflr  all  • 

That  Selim  late  was  deem'd  to  thee ; 
That  brother  wrought  a  brother's  fall, 

But  spared,  at  least,  my  infancy  ; 
And  lull'd  me  with  a  vain  deceit 
That  yet  a  like  return  may  meet 
He  rear'd  me,  not  with  tender  help, 

But  like  the  nephew  of  a  Cain ;  * 
He  watch'd  me  like  a  lion's  whelp, 

That  gnaws  and  yet  may  break  his  chain. 

My  father's  blood  in  every  vein 
Is  boiling ;  but  for  thy  dear  sake 
No  present  vengeance  wUl  I  take ; 

Though  here  I  must  no  more  remain. 
But  first,  beloved  Zuleika !  hear 
How  Giafflr  wrought  this  deed  of  fear. 

XUL 
M  How  first  their  strife  to  rancour  grew, 

If  love  or  envy  made  them  foes, 
It  matters  little  if  I  knew ; 
In  fiery  spirits,  slights,  though  few 

And  thoughtless,  will  disturb  repose. 
In  war  Abdallah's  arm  was  strong, 
Bemember'd  yet  in  Bosniac  song, 

1  The  characters  on  all  Turkish  sdmitari  contain  some- 
times Che  name  of  the  place  of  their  manufacture,  but  more 
generally  a  text  from  the  Koran,  In  letters  of  gold.  Amongst 
those  in  my  possession  is  one  with  a  blade  of  singular  con- 
struction ;  It  is  very  broad,  and  the  edge  notched  into  ser- 
pentine curves  like  the  ripple  of  water,  or  the  wavering  of 
flame.  I  asked  the  Armenian  who  sold  it,  what  possible  use 
such  a  figure  could  add  :  he  said,  in  Italian,  that  he  did  not 
know ;  but  the  Mussulmans  had  an  idea  that  those  of  this 
form  gave  a  severer  wound ;  and  liked  it  because  it  was  u  piu 
feroee.**  I  did  not  much  admire  the  reason,  but  bought  it 
for  its  peculiarity. 

■  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  every  allusion  to  any  thing  or 
personage  in  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  the  Ark.  or  Cain,  is 
equally  the  privilege  of  Mussulman  and  Jew :  indeed,  the 
former  profess  to  be  much  better  acquainted  with  the  lives, 
true  and  fabulous,  of  the  patriarchs,  than  Is  warranted  by  our 
own  sacred  writ ;  and  not  content  with  Adam,  they  have  a 
biography  of  Pre- Adamites.  Solomon  is  the  monarch  of  all 
necromancy,  and  Moses  a  prophet  inferior  only  to  Christ  and 


I 


And  Paswan's*  rebel  hordes  attest 
How  little  love  they  bore  such  guest : 
His  death  is  all  I  need  relate, 
The  stern  effect  of  Giafflr's  hate ; 
And  how  my  birth  disclosed  to  me, 
Whate'er  beside  it  makes,  hath  made  me  free 

XIV. 

"  When  Paswan,  after  years  of  strife, 
At  last  for  power,  but  first  for  lite. 
In  Widdln's  walls  too  proudly  sate, 
Our  Pachas  rallied  round  the  state ; 
Nor  last  nor  least  in  high  command, 
Each  brother  led  a  separate  band ; 
They  gave  their  horsetails*  to  the  wind, 

And  mustering  in  Sophia's  plain 
Their  tents  were  pitch'd,  their  post  aasign'd ; 

To  one,  alas !  assign'd  in  vain  I 
What  need  of  words  ?   the  deadly  bowl. 

By  Giafflr's  order  drugg'd  and  given, 
With  venom  subtle  as  his  soul, 

Dismiss'd  Abdallah's  hence  to  heaven. 
Reclined  and  feverish  in  the  bath. 

He,  when  the  hunter's  sport  was  up, 
But  little  deem'd  a  brother's  wrath 

To  quench  his  thirst  had  such  a  cup : 
The  bowl  a  bribed  attendant  bore ; 
He  drank  one  draught,5  nor  needed  more ! 
If  thou  my  tale,  Zulieka,  doubt, 
Call  Haroun  —  he  can  tell  it  out 

XV. 

"  The  deed  once  done,  and  Paswan's  feud 
In  part  suppress'd,  though  ne'er  subdued, 

Abdallah's  Pachalick  was  gain'd :  — 
Thou  know'st  not  what  in  our  Divan 
Can  wealth  procure  for  worse  than  man  — 

Abdallah's  honours  were  obtain'd 
By  him  a  brother's  murder  staln'd ; 
T  Is  true,  the  purchase  nearly  drain'd 
His  ill  got  treasure,  soon  replaced. 
Wouldst  question  whence  ?   Survey  the  waste, 
And  ask  the  squalid  peasant  how 
His  gains  repay  his  broiling  brow  1  — 
Why  me  the  stern  usurper  spared, 
Why  thus  with  me  his  palace  shared, 
I  know  not     Shame,  regret,  remorse. 
And  little  fear  from  infant's  force ; 
Besides,  adoption  as  a  son 
By  him  whom  Heaven  accorded  none, 
Or  some  unknown  cabal,  caprice, 
Preserved  me  thus ;  — but  not  in  peace : 

Mahomet.  Zuleika  is  the  Persian  name  of  Pot!nhar*s  wn> . 
and  her  amour  with  Joseph  constitutes  one  of  the  finest  pore* 
in  their  language,  It  is,  therefore,  no  violation  of  costume  to 
put  the  names  of  Cain,  or  Noah,  Into  the  mouth  of  a  Xotlm. 
—[Some  doubt  having  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Murray,  at  to 
the  nroprlety  of  putting  the  name  of  Cain  Into  the  month  of 
a  Mussulman,  Lord  Byron  sent  him  the  preceding  note* 
**  for  the  benefit  of  the  ignorant.**  **  I  don*  cars  one  lamp  d 
sugar,"  he  says,  "  for  my  poetry ;  but  for  my  costume,  and 
my  correctness  on  those  point*,  1  wfil  combat  lustfrj.^j 

»  Paswan  Oglou,  the  rebel  of  Widdin  \  who,  for  the  U* 
years  of  his  life,  set  the  whole  power  of  the  Porte  at  donafic 

«  H  Hone-tall,"  the  standard  of  a  Pacha. 

*  GiaJBr,  Pacha  of  Argyro  Castro,  or  Scutari,  I  am  not  turf 
which,  was  actually  taken  oft*  by  the  Albanian  All,  In  nV 
manner  described  in  the  text.  All  Pacha,  while  I  was  In  IV 
country,  married  the  daughter  of  his  victim,  some  ytmn  art* 
the  event  had  taken  place  at  a  bath  In  Sophia,  or  Adrfancf** 
The  poison  was  mixed  in  the  cup  of  coffee,  which  Is  | 
before  the  sherbet  by  the  batb*keeper,  after 


cAxro  it. 
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He  cannot  curb  his  haughty  mood, 
Nor  I  forgive  a  father's  blood. 

XVI. 
'Within  thy  father's  house  are  foes ; 

Not  all  who  break  his  bread  are  true : 
To  these  should  I  my  birth  disclose, 

His  days,  his  very  hours  were  few : 
They  only  want  a  heart  to  lead, 
A  hand  to  point  them  to  the  deed. 
But  Haroun  only  knows,  or  knew 

This  tale,  whose  close  is  almost  nigh : 
He  In  Abdallah's  palace  grew, 

And  held  that  post  in  his  Serai 

Which  holds  he  here  —  he  saw  him  die : 
But  what  could  single  slavery  do  ? 
Avenge  his  lord  ?  alas  !  too  late ; 
Or  save  his  son  from  such  a  fate  ? 
He  chose  the  last,  and  when  elate 

With  foes  subdued,  or  friends  betrayM, 
Proud  Giaffir  in  high  triumph  sate, 
He  led  me  helpless  to  his  gate, 

And  not  in  vain  it  seems  essay'd 

To  save  the  life  for  which  he  pray'd. 
The  knowledge  of  ray  birth  secured 

From  aH  and  each,  but  most  from  me  ; 
Thus  Giafflr's  safety  was  insured. 

Removed  he  too  from  Roumelie 
To  this  our  Asiatic  side, 
Far  from  our  seats  by  Danube's  tide, 

With  none  but  Haroun,  who  retains 
Such  knowledge — and  that  Nubian  feels 

A  tyrant's  secrets  are  but  chains, 
From  which  the  captive  gladly  steals, 
And  this  and  more  to  me  reveals : 
Such  still  to  guilt  just  Alia  sends — 
Slaves,  tools,  accomplices — no  friends  ! 

xvn. 

u  AU  this,  Zulelka,  harshly  sounds ; 

But  harsher  still  my  tale  must  be : 
Howe'er  my  tongue  thy  softness  wounds, 

Tet  I  must  prove  all  truth  to  thee. 

I  saw  thee  start  this  garb  to  see, 
Yet  is  it  one  I  oft  have  worn, 

And  long  must  wear :  this  Galiongee, 
To  whom  thy  plighted  vow  is  sworn, 

Is  leader  of  those  pirate  hordes, 

Whose  laws  and  lives  are  on  their  swords ; 
To  bear  whose  desolating  tale 
Would  make  thy  waning  cheek  more  pale : 
Those  arms  thou  seest  my  band  have  brought, 
The  hands  that  wield  are  not  remote ; 
This  cup  too  for  the  rugged  knaves 

Is  fitt'd — once  quaff'd,  they  ne'er  repine : 
Our  Prophet  might  forgive  the  slaves ; 

They're  only  infidels  in  wine. 

xvm. 

"  What  could  I  be  ?   Proscribed  at  home, 
And  taunted  to  a  wish  to  roam ; 
And  UsfJess  left  —  for  (Kaffir's  fear 
Denied  the  courser  and  the  spear— 

'  Tfc*  Turkish  notions  of  almost  all  islands  are  confined  to 
t**  Arcfctptiafo,  the  im  alluded  to. 

*  tmdbfo  OaastsU  a  Greek,  famous  for  hU  eflbrts  In  1789- 
«•.  Sartihe  Independence of  his  country.    Abandoned  by  the 

a  pirate,  and  the  Archipelago  was  the 


« 


Though  oft  —  Oh,  Mahomet !  how  oft  !  — 

In  full  Divan  the  despot  scoff  'd, 

As  if  my  weak  unwilling  hand 

Refused  the  bridle  or  the  brand  : 

He  ever  went  to  war  alone, 

And  pent  me  here  untried  —  unknown  ; 

To  Haroun's  care  with  women  left, 

By  hope  unblest,  of  fame  bereft, 

While  thou  —  whose  softness  long  endear'd, 

Though  it  unmann'd  me,  still  had  cheer'd  — 

To  Brusa's  walls  for  safety  sent, 

Awaitedst  there  the  field's  event. 

Haroun,  who  saw  my  spirit  pining 

Beneath  inaction's  sluggish  yoke, 
His  captive,  though  with  dread  resigning, 

My  thraldom  for  a  season  broke, 
On  promise  to  return  before 
The  day  when  Giafflr's  charge  was  o'er. 
'Tis  vain  — my  tongue  cannot  impart 
My  almost  drunkenness  of  heart, 
When  first  this  liberated  eye 
Survey'd  Earth,  Ocean,  Sun,  and  Sky, 
As  if  my  spirit  pierced  them  through, 
And  all  their  inmost  wonders  knew  ! 
One  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee 
That  more  than  feeling — I  was  Free  1 
E'en  for  thy  presence  ceased  to  pine  ; 
The  World — .'nay,  Heaven  itself  was  mine ! 

XIX. 

The  shallop  of  a  trusty  Moor 
Convey'd  me  from  this  idle  shore ; 
I  long*d  to  see  the  isles  that  gem 
Old  Ocean's  purple  diadem : 
I  sought  by  turns,  and  saw  them  all ;  • 

But  when  and  where  I  join'd  the  crew, 
With  whom  I  'm  pledg'd  to  rise  or  fall, 

When  all  that  we  design  to  do 
Is  done,  twill  then  be  time  more  meet 
To  tell  thee,  when  the  tale's  complete. 


"  'Tis  true,  they  are  a  lawless  brood, 
But  rough  in  form,  nor  mild  in  mood  ; 
And  every  creed,  and  every  race, 
With  them  hath  found — may  find  a  place  ; 
But  open  speech,  and  ready  hand, 
Obedience  to  their  chiefs  command ; 
A  soul  for  every  enterprise, 
That  never  sees  with  terror's  eyes ; 
Friendship  for  each,  and  faith  to  all, 
And  vengeance  vow'd  for  those  who  fall, 
Have  made  them  fitting  instruments 
For  more  than  ev'n  my  own  intents. 
And  some  —  and  I  have  studied  all 

Distinguished  from  the  vulgar  rank, 
But  chiefly  to  my  council  call 

The  wisdom  of  the  cautious  Frank  — 
And  some  to  higher  thoughts  aspire, 

The  last  of  Lambro's  *  patriots  there 

Anticipated  freedom  share ; 
And  oft  around  the  cavern  fire 
On  visionary  schemes  debate, 
To  snatch  the  Rayahs  3  from  their  fate. 

scene  of  hit  enterprises.  He  Is  said  to  be  still  alire  at  Peters- 
burg. He  and  Riga  are  the  two  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek 
revolutionists. 

»  "  Rayahs,"— all  who  pay  the  capitation  tax,  called  the 
M  Haratch." 
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So  let  them  ease  their  hearts  with  prate 
Of  equal  rights,  which  man  ne'er  knew ; 
I  have  a  love  for  freedom  too. 
Ay !  let  me  like  the  ocean-Patriarch  l  roam, 
Or  only  know  on  land  the  Tartar's  home !  * 
My  tent  on  shore,  my  galley  on  the  sea, 
Are  more  than  cities  and  Serais  to  me  : 
Borne  by  my  steed,  or  wafted  by  my  sail, 
Across  the  desert,  or  before  the  gale, 
Bound  where  thou  wilt,  my  barb !  or  glide,  my  prow ! 
But  be  the  star  that  guides  the  wanderer,  Thou ! 
Thou,  my  Zuleika,  share  and  bless  my  bark ; 
The  Dove  of  peace  and  promise  to  mine  ark ! 3 
Or,  since  that  hope  denied  in  worlds  of  strife, 
Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life ! 
The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away, 
And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray  1  * 
Blest  —  as  the  Muezzin's  strain  from  Mecca's  wall 
To  pilgrims  pure  and  prostrate  at  his  call ; 
Soft  —  as  the  melody  of  youthful  days, 
That  steals  the  trembling  tear  of  speechless  praise ; 
Dear  —  as  his  native  song  to  Exile's  ears, 
Shall  sound  each  tone  thy  long-loved  voice  endears 
For  thee  in  those  bright  isles  is  built  a  bower 
Blooming  as  Aden  *  in  its  earliest  hour. 
A  thousand  swords,  with  Selim's  heart  and  hand, 
Wait — wave — defend — destroy — at  thy  command ! 
Girt  by  my  band,  Zuleika  at  my  side, 
The  spoil  of  nations  shall  bedeck  my  bride. 
The  Haram's  languid  years  of  listless  ease 
Are  well  resign 'd  for  cares  —  for  joys  like  these : 
Not  blind  to  fete,  I  see,  where'er  I  rove, 
Unnumber'd  perils, — but  one  only  love  I 
Yet  well  my  toils  shall  that  fond  breast  repay, 
Though  fortune  frown,  or  falser  friends  betray. 
How  dear  the  dream  in  darkest  hours  of  ill, 
Should  all  be  changed,  to  find  thee  faithful  still ! 
Be  but  thy  soul,  like  Selim's,  firmly  shown ; 
To  thee  be  Selim's  tender  as  thine  own  ; 
To  soothe  each  sorrow,  share  in  each  delight, 
Blend  every  thought,  do  all  —  but  disunite  I 
Once  free,  'tis  mine  our  horde  again  to  guide  ; 
Friends  to  each  other,  foes  to  aught  beside :  ° 
Tet  there  we  follow  but  the  bent  assign'd 
By  fatal  Nature  to  man's  warring  kind : 
Mark  I  where  his  carnage  and  his  conquests  cease  1 
He  makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it— peace  I 

1  This  first  of  voyages  is  one  of  the  few  with  which  the 
Mussulmans  profess  much  acquaintance. 

2  The  wandering  life  of  the  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Turkomans, 
will  be  found  well  detailed  in  any  book  of  Eastern  travels. 
That  it  possesses  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself,  cannot  be  dented. 
A  young  French  renegado  confessed  to  Chateaubriand,  that 
he  never  found  himself  alone,  galloping  In  the  desert,  without 
a  sensation  approaching  to  rapture,  which  was  indescribable. 

3  [The  longest,  as  well  as  most  splendid,  of  those  passages, 
with  which  the  perusal  of  his  own  strains,  during  revision, 
inspired  him,  was  that  rich  flow  of  eloquent  feeling  which 
follows  the  couplet,— "Thou,  my  Zuleika,  share  and  bless 
my  bark,"  &c —  a  strain  of  poetry,  which,  for  energy  and 
tenderness  of  thought,  for  music  of  versification,  and  select- 
ness  of  diction,  has,  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  it,  but 
few  rivals  in  either  ancient  or  modern  song. —Moose.] 

«  [Originally  written  thus— 

"  And*  tints  to-morrow  with   f Jj^jjled  ]  rayW 
The  following  note  being  annexed :  — "  Mr.  Murray,  choose 
which  of  the  two  epithets,  '  fancied,'  or  '  airy,'  may  be  best ; 
or  if  neither  will  do,  tell  me,  and  I  will  dream  another."    In 
a  subsequent  letter,  ho  says :  — •  Instead  of — 

14  And  tints  to-morrow  with  *  fancied  ray, 
Print  — 

**  And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray ; 


I, like  the  rest,  must  use  my  skill  or  strength. 
But  ask  no  land  beyond  my  sabre's  length : 
Power  sways  but  by  division  —  her  resource 
The  blest  alternative  of  fraud  or  force  I 
Ours  be  the  last;  in  time  deceit  may  cone 
When  cities  cage  us  in  a  social  home : 
There  ev'n  thy  soul  might  err  —  how  oft  the  heart 
Corruption  shakes  which  peril  could  not  part  * 
And  woman,  more  than  man,  when  death  or  woe, 
Or  even  Disgrace,  would  lay  her  lover  low. 
Sunk  in  the  lap  of  Luxury  will  shame- 
Away  suspicion  1— -«of  Zuleika's  name ! 
But  life  is  hazard  at  the  beat ;  and  here 
No  more  remains  to  win,  and  much  to  fear : 
Tes,  fear  1 — the  doubt,  the  dread  of  losing  thee, 
By  Osman's  power,  and  Giaffir's  stern  decree. 
That  dread  shall  vanish  with  the  favouring  gale, 
Which  Love  to-night  hath  promised  to  my  sail : 
No  danger  daunts  the  pair  his  smile  hath  blest. 
Their  steps  still  roving,  but  their  hearts  at  rest. 
With  thee  all  toils  are  sweet,  each  clime  hath  chant*; 
Earth  —  sea  alike  —  our  world  within  our  arms ! 
Ay  —  let  the  loud  winds  whistle  o'er  the  deck. 
So  that  those  arms  cling  closer  round  my  neck : 
The  deepest  murmur  of  this  lip  shall  be,? 
No  sigh  for  safety,  but  a  prayer  for  thee  ! 
The  war  of  elements  no  fears  impart 
To  Love,  whose  deadliest  bane  is  human  Art : 
There  lie  the  only  rocks  our  course  can  check : 
Here  moments  menace  — there  are  yean  of  wreck : 
But  hence  ye  thoughts  that  rise  In  Horror's  shape ! 
This  hour  bestows,  or  ever  bars  escape. 
Few  words  remain  of  mine  my  tale  to  dose; 
Of  thine  but  one  to  wait  us  from  our  foes ; 
Tea  —  foes  —  to  me  will  Giaffir's  hate  decline  ? 
And  is  not  Osman,  who  would  part  us,  thine  ? 


XXL 

"  His  head  and  faith  from  doubt  and  death 
Return 'd  in  time  my  guard  to  save ; 
Few  heard,  none  told,  that  o'er  the  wave 
From  isle  to  isle  I  roved  the  while : 
And  since,  though  parted  from  my  band, 
Too  seldom  now  I  leave  the  land, 
No  deed  they  *ve  done,  nor  deed  shall  do, 
Ere  I  have  heard  and  doom'd  It  too : 


Or— 


Or  — 


And  1  §™  j  the  hope  of  morning  with  Its  ray  j 


"  And  gilds  to-morrow's  hope  with  heavenly  ray. 

1  wish'you  would  ask  Mr.  Gifford  which  of  them  is  best  ;  — 
rather,  not  worst."} 

*  u  Jannat  al  Aden/*  the  perpetual  abode,  the  Mutanlz^i 
paradise. 

•  Ca  You  wanted  some  reflections ;  and  I  and  yon.  per 
Sflrm,  eighteen  lines  in  decent  couplets,  of  a  pensive,  if  w» 
an  ethical,  tendency.  One  more  revise— poattJveir  th»  la*, 
if  decently  done— at  any  rate,  the  jmulunate.  Mr.  Can- 
ning's approbation,  I  need  not  say,  makes  me  proud.*  To 
make  you  some  amends  for  eternally  pestering  von  with 
alterations,  I  send  you  Cobbett, —to  confirm  your  ara»odoi.y.  - 
—  Lord  B.  to  Mr.  Murray."} 

7  Q"  Then  if  my  Up  once  murmurs,  it  matt  be.H— MS  ] 


*  CMr.  Canning's  note  was  as  follows:— "I  race! red  the 

books,  and  among  them,  the  *  Bride  of  Abydos.'    It  is  vwy,  ■ 
very  beautiful.    Lord  Byron  (when  I  met  bun,  one  day.  at  a 

dinner  at  Mr.  Ward's)  was  so  kind  as  to  promise  to  grvt  me  I 

a  copy  of  ft    I  mention  this,  not  to  cave  my  pttrchaae,  not  i1 

because  1  should  be  really  nattered  by  the  puieot"!  •  ■. 
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I  form  the  plan,  decree  the  spoil, 
'T  is  fit  I  oftener  share  the  toil. 
But  now  too  long  I've  held  thine  ear; 
Tone  presses,  floats  my  bark,  and  here 
We  leave  behind  but  hate  and  fear. 
To-morrow  Osman  with  his  train 
Arrive  —  to-night  must  break  thy  chain : 
And  wouldst  thou  save  that  haughty  Bey, — 

Perchance,  his  lift  who  gavt  thee  thine, — 
With  me  this  hour  away  —  away ! 

But  yet,  though  thou  art  plighted  mine, 
Wouldst  thou  recall  thy  willing  vow, 
AppalTd  by  truths  imparted  now, 
Here  rest  I — not  to  see  thee  wed  : 
But  be  that  peril  on  my  head  ! H 

xxn. 

Zuleika,  mute  and  motionless. 

Stood  like  that  statue  of  distress, 

When,  her  last  hope  for  ever  gone, 

The  mother  harden'd  into  stone : 

All  tn  the  maid  that  eye  could  see 

Was  but  a  younger  Nlobe. 

But  ere  her  Up,  or  even  her  eye, 

Essay  *d  to  speak,  or  look  reply, 

Beneath  the  garden's  wicket  porch 

Far  flash'd  on  high  a  blazing  torch  ! 

Another— and  another — and  another — 

•*  Oh  I  fly — no  more — yet  now  my  more  than 

brother!" 
Far,  wide,  through  every  thicket  spread 
The  fearful  lights  are  gleaming  red  ; 
Nor  these  alone  —  for  each  right  hand 
U  ready  with  a  sheathless  brand. 
They  part,  pursue,  return,  and  wheel 
With  searching  flambeau,  shining  steel ; 
Mad  last  of  all,  his  sabre  waving, 
Stem  Giafflr  in  his  fury  raving : 
And  now  almost  they  touch  the  cave— 
Oh  !  must  that  grot  be  Selim's  grave  ? 

xxin. 

Dauntless  he  stood—"  'Tis  come — soon  past  — 
One  kiss,  Zoleika— 'tis  my  last: 

But  yet  my  band  not  far  from  shore 
May  hear  this  signal,  see  the  flash ; 
Yet  now  too  few — the  attempt  were  rash  : 

So  matter — yet  one  effort  more. " 
Perth  to  the  cavern  mouth  he  stept; 

Bis  pistol's  echo  rang  on  high, 
Zuleika  started  not,  nor  wept, 

Despair  benumb'd  her  breast  and  eye  !  — 
"  They  hear  me  not,  or  if  they  ply 
Their  oars,  'tis  but  to  see  me  die ; 
That  sound  hath  drawn  my  foes  more  nigh. 
Then  forth  my  father's  scimitar, 
Thou  ne'er  hast  seen  less  equal  war  t 
Farewell,  Zuleika!— sweet  !  retire  : 

Tet  stay  within — here  linger  safe, 

At  thee  his  rage  will  only  chafe. 
Scir  not— lest  even  to  thee  perchance 
Same  erring  blade  or  ball  should  glance. 
Fear  st  thou  for  him  ? — may  I  expire 
If  in  this  strife  I  seek  thy  sire ! 
Ko — though  by  him  that  poison  puur'd ; 
Ko  —though  again  he  call  me  coward  I 
But  tatndy  shall  I  meet  their  steel  ? 
B« — as  each  crest  save  his  may  feel  I " 


XXIV. 
One  bound  he  made,  and  gain'd  the  sand : 

Already  at  his  feet  hath  sunk 
The  foremost  of  the  prying  band, 

A  gasping  head,  a  quivering  trunk : 
Another  fells — but  round  him  close 
A  swarming  circle  of  his  foes ; 
From  right  to  left  his  path  he  cleft, 

And  almost  met  the  meeting  wave  : 
His  boat  appears — not  five  oars'  length  — 
His  comrades  strain  with  desperate  strength 

Oh  I  are  they  yet  in  time  to  save  ? 
His  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave ; 
His  band  are  plunging  in  the  bay, 
Their  sabres  glitter  through  the  spray ; 
Wet  —  wild  —  unwearied  to  the  strand 
They  struggle  —  now  they  touch  the  land  I 
They  come  —  'tis  but  to  add  to  slaughter  — 
His  heart's  best  blood  is  on  the  water. 

XXV. 

Escaped  from  shot,  unharm'd  by  steel, 
Or  scarcely  grazed  its  force  to  feel, 
Had  Selim  won,  betray'd,  beset, 
To  where  the  strand  and  billows  met ; 
There  as  his  last  step  left  the  land, 

And  the  last  death-blow  dealt  his  hand 

Ah  !  wherefore  did  he  turn  to  look 

For  her  his  eye  but  sought  in  vain  ? 
That  pause,  that  fatal  gase  he  took, 

Hath  doom'd  his  death,  or  flx'd  his  chain. 
Sad  proof,  in  peril  and  in  pain, 
How  late  will  Lover's  hope  remain  ! 
His  back  was  to  the  dashing  spray  ; 
Behind,  but  close,  his  comrades  lay, 
When,  at  the  instant,  hiss'd  the  ball  — 
"  So  may  the  foes  of  Giafflr  fell !" 
Whose  voice  is  heard  ?  whose  carbine  rang  ? 
Whose  bullet  through  the  night-air  sang. 
Too  nearly,  deadly  aim'd  to  err  ? 
*TU  thine  —  Abdallah's  Murderer  ! 
The  father  slowly  rued  thy  hate, 
The  son  hath  found  a  quicker  fete  : 
Fast  from  his  breast  the  blood  is  bubbling, 

The  whiteness  of  the  sea-foam  troubling 

If  aught  his  lips  essay'd  to  groan, 
The  rushing  billows  choked  the  tone ! 

XXVI. 

Morn  slowly  rolls  the  clouds  away  ; 

Few  trophies  of  the  fight  are  there  : 
The  shouts  that  shook  the  midnight-bay 
Are  silent ;  but  some  signs  of  fray 

That  strand  of  strife  may  bear, 
And  fragments  of  each  shiver'd  brand ; 
Steps  stamp'd ;  and  dash'd  into  the  sand 
The  print  of  many  a  struggling  hand 

May  there  be  mark'd ;  nor  far  remote 

A  broken  torch,  an  oarless  boat ; 
And  tangled  on  the  weeds  that  heap 
The  beach  where  shelving  to  the  deep 

There  lie3  a  white  capote ! 
'T  is  rent  in  twain  —  one  dark-red  stain 
Tne  wave  yet  ripples  o'er  in  vain  • 

But  where  is  he  who  wore  ? 
Te  !  who  would  o'er  his  relics  weep, 
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Go,  seek  them  where  the  surges  sweep 
Their  burthen  round  Sigseum's  steep 

And  cast  on  Lemnos'  shore : 
The  sea-birds  shriek  above  the  prey, 
O'er  which  their  hungry  beaks  delay, 
As  shaken  on  his  restless  pillow, 
His  head  heaves  with  the  heaving  billow  ; 
That  hand,  whose  motion  is  not  life, 
Tct  feebly  seems  to  menace  strife, 
Flung  by  the  tossing  tide  on  high, 

Then  levell'd  with  the  wave  *  — 
What  recks  it,  though  that  corse  shall  lie 

Within  a  living  grave  ? 
The  bird  that  tears  that  prostrate  form 
Hath  only  robb'd  the  meaner  worm ; 
The  only  heart,  the  only  eye 
Had  bled  or  wept  to  see  him  die, 
Had  seen  those  scattered  limbs  composed, 

And  mourn 'd  above  his  turban-stone,9 
That  heart  hath  burst  —  that  eye  was  closed  — 

Yea — closed  before  his  own ! 


XXVII. 

By  Helle's  stream  there  is  a  voice  of  wail ! 

And  woman's  eye  is  wet  —  man's  check  is  pale : 

Zuleika !  last  of  Giafflr's  race, 
Thy  destined  lord  is  come  too  late : 

He  sees  not  —  ne'er  shall  see  thy  face  1     * 
Can  he  not  hear 

The  loud  Wul-wulleh  *  warn  his  distant  ear  ? 
Thy  handmaids  weeping  at  the  gate, 
The  Koran-chanters  of  the  hymn  of  fate, 
The  silent  slaves  with  folded  arms  that  wait, 

Sighs  in  the  hall,  and  shrieks  upon  the  gale, 
Tell  him  thy  tale ! 

Thou  didst  not  view  thy  Selim  fell  I 
That  fearful  moment  when  he  left  the  cave 
Thy  heart  grew  chill : 

He  was  thy  hope— thy  joy — thy  love — thine  all — 
And  that  last  thought  on  him  thou  couldst  not  save 
Sufficed  to  kill; 

Burst  forth  in  one  wild  cry  —  and  all  was  still. 
Peace  to  thy  broken  heart,  and  virgin  grave  I 

Ah  1  happy  !  but  of  life  to  lose  the  worst ! 

That  grief — though  deep  —  though  fatal  — was  thy 
first! 

Thrice  happy  I  ne'er  to  feel  nor  fear  the  force 

Of  absence,  shame,  pride,  hate,  revenge,  remorse ! 

And,  oh  I  that  pang  where  more  than  madness  lies ! 

The  worm  that  will  not  sleep  —  and  never  dies  ; 

Thought  of  the  gloomy  day  and  ghastly  night, 

That  dreads  the  darkness,  and  yet  loathes  the  light. 

That  winds  around,  and  tears  the  quivering  heart  I 

Ah !  wherefore  not  consume  it  —  and  depart ! 

Woe  to  thee,  rash  and  unrelenting  chief! 
Vainly  thou  heap'st  the  dust  upon  thy  head, 
Vainly  the  sackcloth  o'er  thy  limbs  dost  spread : 
By  that  same  hand  Abdallah  —  Selim  bled. 

*  ["  While  the  Salsette  lay  off  the  Dardanelles,  Lord  Byron 
saw  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  been  executed  by  bring  cast 
into  the  sea,*  floating  on  the  stream  to  and  fro  with  the  trem. 
bllng  of  the  water,  which  gave  to  its  arms  the  effect  of  scaring 
away  sereral  sea-fowl  that  were  hoverlnj?  to  devour.  This 
incident  has  been  strikingly  depicted."—  Galt.3 

*  A  turban  U  carved  in  stone  above  the  graves  of  men  only. 
»  The  death-song  of  the  Turkish  women.    The  "  silent 


Now  let  it  tear  thy  beard  in  idle  grief: 
Thy  pride  of  heart,  thy  bride  for  Osraan's  bed. 
She,  whom  thy  sultan  had  but  seen  to  wed. 
Thy  Daughter 's  dead ! 
Hope  of  thine  age,  thy  twilight's  lonely  beam, 
The  Star  hath  set  that  shone  on  Helle's  stream. 
What  quench'd  its  ray  ? — the  blood  that  thou  hut 

shed ! 
Hark  !  to  the  hurried  question  of  Despair : 
"Where    is    my    child?" — an    Echo  answers— 
•'Where?"* 


XXVIII. 

Within  the  place  of  thousand  tombs 

That  shine  beneath,  while  dark  above 
The  sad  but  living  cypress  glooms 

And  withers  not,  though  branch  and  leaf 
Are  stamp'd  with  an  eternal  grief, 

Like  early  unrequited  Love, 
One  spot  exists,  which  ever  blooms, 

Ev'n  in  that  deadly  grove  — 
A  single  rose  is  shedding  there 

Its  lonely  lustre,  meek  and  pale  : 
It  looks  as  planted  by  Despair  — 

So  white  —  so  faint  —  the  slightest  gale 
Might  whirl  the  leaves  on  high ; 

And  yet,  though  storms  and  blight  assail. 
And  hands  more  rude  than  wintry  sky 

May  wring  it  from  the  stem  —  in  vain  — 

To-morrow  sees  it  bloom  again : 
The  stalk  some  spirit  gently  rears, 
And  waters  with  celestial  tears ; 

For  well  may  maids  of  Helle  deem 
That  this  can  be  no  earthly  flower, 
Which  mocks  the  tempest's  withering  hour. 
And  buds  unsheiter'd  by  a  bower ; 
Nor  droops,  though  Spring  refuse  ber  shower. 

Nor  woos  the  summer  beam : 
To  it  the  livelong  night  there  sings 

A  bird  unseen  —  but  not  remote  : 
Invisible  his  airy  wings. 
But  soft  as  harp  that  Hour!  strings 

His  long  entrancing  note  t 
It  were  the  Bulbul ;  but  his  throat. 

Though  mournful,  pours  not  such  a  strain : 
For  they  who  listen  cannot  leave 
The  spot,  but  linger  there  and  grieve. 

As  if  they  loved  in  vain  ! 
And  yet  so  sweet  the  tears  they  shed, 
'Tis  sorrow  so  unmix'd  with  dread, 
They  scarce  can  bear  the  morn  to  break 

That  melancholy  spell. 
And  longer  yet  would  weep  and  wake. 

He  sings  so  wild  and  well ! 
But  when  the  day-Mush  bunts  from  high 
Expires  that  magic  melody. 
And  some  have  been  who  could  believe, 
( So  fondly  youthful  dream*  deceive, 


slaves  "  are  the  men,  whose  notion*  of  decorum  forbad  c«» 
plaint  in  public. 

4  **  I  came  to  the  place  of  my  lUrth.  and  cried,  •  The  irrz'* 
of  my  youth,  where  arc  they9*  and  *n  Echo  aas««r<^ 
•  Where  are  they  ?'  "—From  an  Arabic  if 8.  The  *I« ■« 
quotation  (from  which  the  idea  in  the  text  Is  taken  i  snu*t  t* 
already  familiar  to  every  reader  :  it  Is  erven  Id  the  first  An- 
notation, p.  67.,  of  **  The  Pleasures  of  Memory ;  •*  a  pot-m  s» 
well  known  as  to  render  a  reference  almost  superfluous  ;  n* 
to  whose  pages  all  will  be  delighted  to  recur. 
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Yet  harsh  be  tbey  that  blame,) 

For  there,  as  Helle's  legends  tell, 

That  note  to  piercing  and  profound 

Next  morn  'twas  found  where  Selim  fell ; 

Will  shape  and  lyilable  l  its  sound 

Lash'd  by  the  tumbling  tide,  whose  wave 

Into  ZulelkVs  name.* 

Denied  his  bones  a  holier  grave : 

Tit  from  her  cypress*  summit  heard, 

And  there  by  night,  reclined,  tis  said, 

That  melts  in  air  the  liquid  word : 

Is  seen  a  ghastly  turhan'd  head : 

'Tis  from  her  lowly  virgin  earth 

And  hence  extended  by  the  billow, 

That  white  rose  takes  its  tender  birth. 

'Tis  named  the  "  Pirate-phantom's  pillow  1" 

There  late  was  laid  a  marble  stone ; 

Where  first  it  lay  that  mourning  flower 

Eve  aw  it  placed  —  the  Morrow  gone  ! 

Hath  flourished ;  flourisheth  this  hour, 

It  was  no  mortal  arm  that  bore 

Alone  and  dewy,  coldly  pure  and  pale ; 

That  deep  fixed  pillar  to  the  shore ; 

As  weeping  Beauty's  cheek  at  Sorrow's  tale  1 3 

Zt)t  Cotrjtetr, 
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1  inoi  pensleri  in  hd  dormlr  non  poono." 

Tasso,  Qermalemme  Lioerata,  canto  x. 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE,  ESQ. 

My  ntkx  Moore, 
I  DimcATE  to  you  the  last  production  with  which 
»  I  shall  trespass  on  public  patience,  and  your  indul- 
fttoce,  for  tome  years ;  and  I  own  that  I  feel  anxious 
to  avail  myself  of  this  latest  and  only  opportunity 
(>f  adorning  my  pages  with  a  name,  consecrated  by 
unshaken  public  principle,  and  the  most  undoubted 
and  various  talents.  While  Ireland  ranks  you  among 
toe  firmest  of  her  patriots ;  while  you  stand  alone 
to  flnt  of  her  bards  in  her  estimation,  and  Britain 
ftpoti  and  ratifies  the  decree,  permit  one,  whose 

1 "  Aod  airy  tongues  that  tyUable  men's  names.' —Milton. 

fat  *  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  Inhabit  the  form  of 
*r<k  wt  Died  not  travel  to  the  East.  Lord  Lyttelton's  ghost 
*"?.  the  belief  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  that  George  L  flew 
wohjt  window  in  the  shape  of  a  raven  (see  Oxford's  Reroi- 
feweoeei),  and  many  other  instances,  bring  this  superstition 
oukt  hone.  The  moat  singular  was  the  whim  of  a  Wor- 
<**«  lady,  who,  bettering  her  daughter  to  exist  In  tho  shape 
**i<n#ng  bird,  literally  furnished  her  pew  In  the  cathedral 
**jta«tt  full  of  the  kind  j  and  as  she  was  rich,  and  a  bene* 
[*tKM  la  beautifytef  the  church,  no  objection  was  made  to 
mt  aansleu  Colly.    For  this  anecdote,  see  Orford's  Letters. 

Vple  heroine  of  this  poem,  the  blooming  Zuleika,  Is  all 
jwtfrj  104  lovalineas.  Never  was  a  faultless  character  more 
delicately  or  more  Justly  delineated.  Her  piety,  her  intelli. 
>  I*"***  her  strict  sense  of  duty,  and  her  undeviating  love  of 
lr«B»  ansar  to  hare  been  originally  blended  in  her  mind, 
*****  than  taeukated  by  education.  She  la  always  natural, 
uvayt  attractive,  always  affectionate ;  and  it  must  be  ad. 
*^  thai  ber  affections  are  not  unworthily  bestowed.  Selim, 
*«*?  an  orphan  and  dependant,  is  never  degraded  by  cala- 
"Jf ;  vbeo  better  hope*  are  presented  to  him,  his  buoyant 
*P«i  Hies  with  his  expectations :  he  is  enterprising,  with  no 
[jwt rashness  than  becomes  his  youth ;  and  when  disap. 
Pwtea  to  the  success  of  a  well-concerted  project,  he  meets, 
"»  intrepidity,  the  fate  to  which  he  Is  exposed  through  his 
«*n  leoeroos  forbearance.  To  us,  u  The  Bride  of  Abydoe  '* 
555?  to  ***»  ta  eirtr7  *"P«ct,  superior  to  "  The  Giaour," 
■>>3*ft,  m  potot  of  diction,  it  has  been,  perhaps,  less  warmly 
•wad  We  will  not  argue  this  point,  but  will  simply  ob. 
♦**•«,  Uiat  what  b  read  with  ease  is  generally  read  with  rani. 
*tr  ;and  that  many  beauties  of  style  which  escape  observation 
"•npte  and  connected  narrative,  would  be  forced  on  the 
*«r*t  Attention  by  abrupt  and  perplexing  transitions.  It 
?™*l  ****  *  travauar  is  obliged  to  atop  oo  his  journey,  that 
■tfcduftsttd  to  examine  and  admire  the  prospect— Gsoaoa 


only  regret,  since  our  first  acquaintance,  has  been 
the  years  he  had  lost  before  it  commenced,  to  add 
the  humble  but  sincere  suffrage  of  friendship  to  the 
voice  of  more  than  one  nation.  It  will  at  least 
prove  to  you,  that  I  have  neither  forgotten  the 
gratification  derived  from  your  society,  nor  aban- 
doned the  prospect  of  its  renewal,  whenever  your 
leisure  or  inclination  allows  you  to  atone  to  your 
friends  for  too  long  an  absence.  It  is  said  among 
those  friends,  I  trust  truly,  that  you  are  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  a  poem  whose  scene  will  be  laid 
in  the  East ;  none  can  do  those  scenes  so  much  jus- 
tice.    The  wrongs  of  your  own  country  *,  the  mag- 

s  C"  The  *  Bride,*  such  as  it  is,  is  my  first  entire  composi- 
tion of  any  length  (except  the  Satire,  and  be  d— d  to  it),  for 
the  *  Giaour '  is  but  a  string  of  passages,  and  *  Childe  Harold ' 
is,  and  I  rather  think  always  will  be,  unconcluded.  It  was 
published  on  Thursday,  the  3d  of  December ;  but  how  it  is 
liked,  I  know  not.  Whether  it  succeeds  or  not,  is  no  fault  of 
the  public,  against  whom  I  can  have  no  complaint  But  1  am 
much  more  Indebted  to  the  tale  than  I  can  ever  be  to  the 
moat  important  reader ;  as  it  wrung  my  thoughts  from  reality 
to  imagination ;  from  selfish  regrets  to  vivid  recollections  i 
and  recalled  me  to  a  country  replete  with  the  brightest  ana 
darkest,  but  always  most  lively  colours  of  my  memory."  — 
Byron  Diary,  Dec.  5. 1813.3 

«  P*  The  Corsair  "  waa  begun  on  the  18th,  and  finished  on 
the  31st,  of  December,  1813 :  a  rapidity  o£  composition  which, 
taking  into  consideration  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the 
poem,  la,  perhaps,  unparalleled  in  the  literary  history  of  the 
country.  Lord  Byron  states  it  to  have  been  written  "xpn 
amore,  and  very  much  from  existence."  In  the  original  MS. 
the  chief  female  character  was  called  Francesco,  in  whose 
person  the  author  meant  to  delineate  one  of  his  acquaintance  ; 
but,  while  the  work  waa  at  press,  he  changed  the  name  to 
Afedora.] 

*  [This  political  allusion  having  been  objected  to  by  a 
friend.  Lord  Byron  sent  a  second  dedication  to  Mr.  Moore, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  "  take  his  choice.**  It  ran  as 
follows :  — 

"  Mr  drab  Moons,  January  7th,  1814. 

M  I  had  written  to  you  a  long  letter  of  dedication, 
which  I  suppress,  because,  though  it  contained  something 
relating  to  you,  which  every  one  had  been  glad  to  hear,  yet 
there  was  too  much  about  politics,  and  poesy,  and  all  things 
whatsoever,  ending  with  that  topic  on  which  most  men  are 
fluent,  and  none  very  amusing, — one* s  self.  It  might  have 
been  re-written ;  but  to  what  purpose  ?  My  praise  could  add 
nothing  to  your  well-earned  and  firmly  established  fame ; 
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niflcent  and  fiery  spirit  of  her  sons,  the  beauty  and 
feeling  of  her  daughters,  may  there  be  found ;  and 
Collins,  when  he  denominated  his  Oriental  his  Irish 
Eclogues,  was  not  aware  how  true,  at  least,  was  a 
part  of  his  parallel.  Tour  imagination  will  create 
a  warmer  sun,  and  less  clouded  sky ;  but  wildness, 
tenderness,  and  originality,  are  part  of  your  national 
claim  of  oriental  descent,  to  which  you  have  already 
thus  far  proved  your  title  more  clearly  than  the 
most  zealous  of  your  country's  antiquarians. 

May  I  add  a  few  words  on  a  subject  on  which  all 
men  are  supposed  to  be  fluent,  and  none  agreeable  ? 
—  Self,  t  have  written  much,  and  published  more 
than  .enough  to  demand  a  longer  silence  than  I  now 
meditate ;  but,  for  some  years  to  come,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  tempt  no  further  the  award  of  "  Gods, 
men,  nor  columns."  In  the  present  composition  I 
have  attempted  not  the  most  difficult,  but,  perhaps, 
the  best  adapted  measure  to  our  language,  the  good 
old  and  now  neglected  heroic  couplet  The  stanza 
of  Spenser  is  perhaps  too  slow  and  dignified  for 
narrative ;  though,  I  confess,  it  is  the  measure  most 
after  my  own  heart :  Scott  alone !,  of  the  present 
generation,  has  hitherto  completely  triumphed  over 
the  fetal  facility  of  the  octo-syllabic  verse  ;  and  this 
is  not  the  least  victory  of  his  fertile  and  mighty 
genius :  in  blank  verse,  Milton,  Thomson,  and  our 
dramatists,  are  the  beacons  that  shine  along  the 
deep,  but  warn  us  from  the  rough  and  barren  rock 
on  which  they  are  kindled.  The  heroic  couplet  is 
not  the  most  popular  measure  certainly;  but  as  I 
did  not  deviate  into  the  other  from  a  wish  to  flatter 
what  is  called  public  opinion,  I  shall  quit  it  without 
further  apology,  and  take  my  chance  once  more 
with  that  versification,  in  which  I  have  hitherto 
published  nothing  but  compositions  whose  former 
circulation  is  part  of  my  present,  and  will  be  of  my 
future,  regret 

"With  regard  to  my  story,  and  stories  in  general, 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  rendered  my  per- 
sonages more  perfect  and  amiable,  if  possible,  inas- 
much as  I  have  been  sometimes  criticised,  and 
considered  no  less  responsible  for  their  deeds  and 
qualities  than  if  all  had  been  personal.  Be  it  so  — 
if  I  have  deviated  into  the  gloomy  vanity  of  "  draw- 
ing from  self,"  the  pictures  are  probably  like,  since 
they  are  unfavourable  ;  and  if  not,  those  who  know 
me  are  undeceived,  and  those  who  do  not,  I  have 
little  interest  in  undeceiving.  I  have  no  particular 
desire  that  any  but  my  acquaintance  should  think 
the  author  better  than  the  beings  of  his  imagining ; 
but  I  cannot  help  a  little  surprise,  and  perhaps 
amusement,  at  some  odd  critical  exceptions  in  the 
preaent  instance,  when  I  see  several  bards  (far  more 
deserving,  I  allow)  in  very  reputable  plight,  and 
quite  exempted  from  all  participation  in  the  faults 
of  those  heroes,  who,  nevertheless,  might  be  found 
with  little  more  morality  than  "  The  Giaour,"  and 

and  with  my  most  hearty  admiration  of  your  talents,  and 
delight  in  your  conversation,  you  are  already  acquainted.  In 
availing  myself  of  your  friendly  permission  to  inscribe  this 
poem  to  you,  1  can  only  wish  the  offering  were  as  worthy 
your  acceptance,  as  your  regard  is  dear  to 

M  Yours,  most  affectionately  and  faithfully, 

•*  Btbon  ."3 

1  [After  the  words  m  Scott  alone,**  Lord  Byron  had  in- 
serted, in  a  parenthesis—**  He  will  excuse  the  *  Mr.'— we 
do  not  say  Mr.  Caesar."] 

9  tit  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we  are  to  receive  this 


perhaps — but  no — I  must  admit  Childe  Harold  to 
be  a  very  repulsive  personage ;  and  as  to  his  identity, 
those  who  like  it  most  give  him  whatever  "attar 
they  please.* 

If,  however,  it  were  worth  while  to  remove  the 
impression,  it  might  be  of  some  service  to  me,  that 
the  roan  who  is  alike  the  delight  of  his  readers  and 
his  friends,  the  poet  of  all  circles,  and  the  idol  of 
his  own,  permits  me  here  and  elsewhere  to  sob* 
scribe  myself, 

Most  truly, 

And  affectionately. 

His  obedient  servant, 

BTKOK. 
January  2, 1814. 


G$e  Comir** 


CANTO  THE  FIRST 


nessun  maggior  dolore, 


— ^— ^— —  ii^vfuu   *a*nB££si*a    uwavav* 

Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  fellce 

Kella  miseria, "  —  D  axt*. 


I. 
"  O'xa  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  soub  as  free. 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  loam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home  ! 
These  are  our  realms,  no  limits  to  their  sway— 
Our  flag  the  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 
Ours  the  wild  lift  in  tumult  still  to  range 
From  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  every  change. 
Oh,  who  can  tell  ?   not  thou,  luxurious  slave  r 
Whose  soul  would  sicken  o'er  the  heaving  wave ; 
Not  thou,  vain  lord  of  wantonness  and  ease  ! 
Whom  slumber  soothes  not — pleasure  cannot  pkase— 
Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried, 
And  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  waters  wide. 
The  exulting  sense — tbe  pulse's  maddening  play, 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way  T 
That  for  itself  can  woo  the  approaching  fight, 
And  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to  delight ; 
That  seeks  what  cravens  shun  with  more  than  seal. 
And  where  the  feebler  faint  can  only  feel  — 
Feel — to  the  rising  bosom's  inmost  core, 
Its  hope  awaken  and  its  spirit  soar  r 
No  dread  of  death  if  with  us  die  our  foes — 
Save  that  It  seems  even  duller  than  repose  : 
Come  when  it  will — we  snatch  the  life  of  life — 
When  lost — what  recks  it — by  disease  or  strife  ? 
Let  him  who  crawls  enamour'd  of  decay, 
Cling  to  bis  couch,  and  sicken  years  away  : 

passage  as  an  admlttHn  or  a  denial  of  the  opinion  to  which  * 
refers ;  but  Lord  Byron  certainly  did  the  public  injustice,  t' 
he  supposed  it  imputed  to  him  the  criminal  actions  wtt* 
which  many  of  his  heroes  were  stained,  lien  no  more  ex- 
pected to  meet  In  Lord  Byron  the  Corsair,  who  "knew  hn> 
self  a  villain,"  than  they  looked  for  the  hypocrisy  of  Kehasu 
on  the  shores  of  the  Derwcnt  Water,  or  the  pTvxflisucy  cr 
Marmlon  oa  tbe  banks  of  the  Tweed. —Si  a  Watm  seoTf  .i 
*  The  time  to  this  poem  may  seem  too  short  for  Uir  ocrar* 
rences,  but  tbe  whole  of  the  JEmea  Isles  are  within  a  sr* 
hours*  sail  of  the  continent,  and  the  reader  irrost  be  asal 
enough  to  take  the  tci*4  as  I  bate  often  found  St* 
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Heave  his  thick  breath,  and  shake  his  palsied  head ; 
Ours — the  fresh  turf,  and  not  the  feverish  bed. 
While  gasp  by  gasp  he  falters  forth  his  soul, 
Ours  with  one  pang — one  bound — escapes  control 
His  corse  may  boast  its  urn  and  narrow  cave, 
And  they  who  loath'd  his  life  may  gild  his  grave : 
Oars  are  the  tears,  though  few,  sincerely  shed, 
When  Ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchres  our  dead. 
For  us,  even  banquets  fond  regret  supply 
In  the  red  cup  that  crowns  our  memory ; 
And  the  brief  epitaph  in  danger's  day, 
When  those  who  win  at  length  divide  the  prey, 
And  cry,  Remembrance  saddening  o'er  each  brow, 
How  had  the  brave  who  fell  exulted  now  f " 


rx 

'  Such  were  the  notes  that  from  the  Pirate's  isle, 

,  Around  the  kindling  watch-fire  rang  the  while  : 

■  I  Such  were  the  sounds  that  thrill'd  the  rocks  along, 
i  And  unto  ears  as  rugged  seem'd  a  song ! 

;  In  scattered  groups  upon  the  golden  sand, 

1  Tb*Tgaine — carouse— converse— or  whet  the  brand: 

•  |  Select  the  arms — to  each  his  blade  assign, 

I  j  AM  careless  eye  the  blood  that  dims  its  shine  ; 
| ;  Br  pair  tbe  boat,  replace  the  helm  or  oar, 

While  others  straggling  muse  along  the  shore ; 

I I  For  the  wild  bird  the  busy  springes  set, 

jl   <>r  spread  beneath  the  sun  the  dripping  net ; 
1  Gas*  where  some  distant  sail  a  speck  supplies, 

Whh  all  the  thirsting  eye  of  Enterprise ; 
1    Tell  o'er  the  tales  of  many  a  night  of  toil, 
i,  And  marvel  where  they  next  shall  seize  a  spoil : 
, '  No  matter  where— their  chief's  allotment  this  ; 
:   Theirs,  to  believe  no  prey  nor  plan  amiss. 
!'  But  who  that  Cmtr  ?  his  name  on  every  shore 

1'  femed  and  fear'd — they  ask  and  know  no  more. 
1    With  tbe«e  he  mingles  not  but  to  command  ; 
1    Few  are  til*  words,  but  keen  his  eye  and  hand. 
,    N*  er  waaons  he  with  mirth  their  jovial  mess, 
•    Out  they  forgive  his  silence  for  success. 

Ne'er  for  his  Up  the  purpling  cup  they  fill, 
■j   That  goblet  passes  him  untested  still — 
1  And  for  his  fare— •  the  rudest  of  his  crew 

Would  that,  in  turn,  have  pass'd  untested  too ;     . 
j  Earth's  coarsest  bread,  the  garden's  homeliest  roots, 
I  And  scarce  the  summer  luxury  of  fruits, 

■  His  ihort  repast  In  humbleness  supply 

With  all  s  hermit's  board  would  scarce  deny. 

But  while  he  shunt  the  grosser  Joys  of  sense, 
1  H»  mind  seems  nourished  by  that  abstinence. 

"Steer  to  that  shore!"  — they  sail.     "Do  this) 
,  —'tis  done : 

*  Sow  form  and  follow  me !" — the  spoil  is  won. 
/   Thu*  prompt  his  accents  and  his  actions  still, 
;   And  an  obey  and  few  inquire  bis  will ; 
I   To  such,  brief  answer  and  contemptuous  eye 
'  Convey  reproof,  nor  further  deign  reply. 


m. 


K  A  saO  •— a  fefl  F— a  promised  prize  to  Hope  1 
I  Her  nation — flag — how  speaks  the  telescope  ? 
Nfj  prtae,  alas  I— but  yet  a  welcome  sail : 
The  blood-red  signal  glitters  in  the  gale. 
Tr> — she  Is  ours— a  home-returning  bark— 
Blow  ftir,  thou  breese  I— she  anchors  ere  the  dark. 
Already  doabttd  Is  the  cape — our  bay 
■ecerfes  that  prow  which  proudly  spurns  the  spray. 


How  gloriously  her  gallant  course  she  goes  I 

Her  white  wings  flying — never  from  her  foes — 

She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life, 

And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 

Who  would  not  brave  the  battle-fire— the  wreck— 

To  move  the  monarch  of  her  peopled  deck  ? 

IV.         * 
Hoarse  o'er  her  side  the  rustling  cable  rings ; 
The  sails  are  furi'd;  and  anchoring  round  she  swings; 
And  gathering  loiterers  on  the  land  discern 
Her  boat  descending  from  the  latticed  stern. 
'Tis  mann'd  —  the  oars  keep  concert  to  the  strand, 
Till  grates  her  keel  upon  the  shallow  sand. 
Hall  to  the  welcome  shout  I — the  friendly  speech ! 
When  hand  grasps  hand  uniting  on  the  beach ; 
The  smile,  the  question,  and  the  quick  reply,  * 
And  the  heart's  promise  of  festivity ! 

V. 
The  tidings  spread,  and  gathering  grows  the  crowd  ; 
The  hum  of  voices,  and  the  laughter  loud, 
And  woman's  gentler  anxious  tone  is  heard — 
Friends' — husbands' — lovers'  names  in  each  dear 

word: 
"  Oh  !  are  they  safe  ?   we  ask  not  of  success  — 
But  shall  we  see  them  ?   will  their  accents  bless  ? 
From  where  the  battle  roars —  the  billows  chafe  — 
They  doubtless  boldly  did  —  but  who  are  safe  ? 
Here  let  them  haste  to  gladden  and  surprise,  ' 
And  kiss  the  doubt  from  these  delighted  eyes  1" 
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"  Where  Is  our  chief  ?   for  him  we  bear  report— 
And  doubt  that  joy — which  hails  our  coming— short; 
Yet  thus  sincere — tis  cheering,  though  so  brief; 
But,  Juan  I  instant  guide  us  to  our  chief : 
Our  greeting  paid,  well  feast  on  our  return, 
And  all  shall  hear  what  each  may  wish  to  learn." 
Ascending  slowly  by  the  rock-hewn  way, 
To  where  his  watch-tower  beetles  o'er  the  bay, 
By  bushy  brake,  and  wild  flowers  blossoming, 
And  freshness  breathing  from  each  silver  spring, 
Whose  scatter'd  streams  from  granite  basins  burst, 
Leap  into  life,  and  sparkling  woo  your  thirst; 
j  From  crag  to  cliff  they  mount— Near  yonder  cave, 
What  lonely  straggler  looks  along  the  wave  ? 
In  pensive  posture  leaning  on  the  brand, 
Not  oft  a  restlng-staff  to  that  red  hand  ? 
"  'Tis  he— 'tis  Conrad — here — as  wont — alone; 
On — Juan  I— on  — and  make  our  purpose  known. 
The  bark  he  views — and  tell  him  we  would  greet 
His  ear  with  tidings  he  must  quickly  meet : 
We  dare  not  yet  approach — thou  know'st  his  mood, 
When  strange  or  uninvited  steps  intrude." 

VII. 
Him  Juan  sought,  and  told  of  their  Intent ;  — 
He  spake  not — but  a  sign  express'd  assent 
These  Juan  calls — they  come — to  their  salute 
He  bends  him  slightly,  but  his  lips  are  mute. 
"  These  letters,  Chief,  are  from  the  Greek  — the  spy, 
Who  still  proclaims  our  spoil  or  peril  nigh : 
Whate'er  his  tidings,  we  can  well  report 
Much  that"— "Peace,    peace!"— he    cuts    their 

prating  short 
Wondering  they  turn,  abash'd,  while  each  to  each 
Conjecture  whispers  in  his  muttering  speech: 


W 
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They  watch  his  glance  with  many  a  stealing  look, 
To  gather  how  that  eye  the  tidings  took ; 
But,  this  as  if  he  guees'd,  with  head  aside, 
Perchance  from  some  emotion,  doubt,  or  pride, 
He  read  the  scroll — "  My  tablets,  Juan,  hark  — 
Where  is  Gonsalvo  ?M 

"  In  the  anchor'd  bark." 
"  There  let  him  stay — to  him  this  order  bear — 
Back  to  your  duty — for  my  course  prepare  : 
Myself  this  enterprise  to-night  will  share.*1 

«  To-night,  Lord  Conrad  ?" 

"  Ay  1  at  set  of  sun : 
The  breeie  will  freshen  when  the  day  is  done. 
My  corslet,  cloak — one  hour  and  we  are  gone. 
Sling  on  thy  bugle — see  that  free  from  rust 
My  carbine-lock  springs  worthy  of  my  trust ; 
Be  the  edge  sharpen 'd  of  my  boarding-brand, 
And  give  its  guard  more  room  to  fit  my  hand. 
This  let  the  armourer  with  speed  dispose  ; 
Last  time,  it  more  fatigued  my  arm  than  foes  : 
Mark  that  the  signal-gun  be  duly  fired, 
To  tell  us  when  the  hour  of  stay  's  expired." 

vm. 

They  make  obeisance,  and  retire  in  haste, 

Too  soon  to  seek  again  the  watery  waste : 

Yet  they  repine  not — so  that  Conrad  guides  ; 

And  who  dare  question  aught  that  he  decides  ? 

That  man  of  loneliness  and  mystery, 

Scarce  seen  to  smile,  and  seldom  heard  to  sigh  ; 

Whose  name  appals  the  fiercest  of  his  crew, 

And  tints  each  swarthy  cheek  with  sallower  hue ; 

Still  sways  their  souls  with  that  commanding  art 

That  dazzles,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  heart 

What  is  that  spell,  that  thus  his  lawless  train 

Confess  and  envy,  yet  oppose  in  vain  ? 

What  should  it  be,  that  thus  their  faith  can  bind  ? 

The  power  of  Thought — the  magic  of  the  Mind  ! 

Link'd  with  success,  assumed  and  kept  with  skill, 

That  moulds  another's  weakness  to  its  will ; 

Wields  with  their  hands,  but,  still  to  these  unknown, 

Makes  even  their  mightiest  deeds  appear  his  own. 

Such  hath  it  been — shall  be — beneath  the  sun 

The  many  still  must  labour  for  the  one  1 

Tit  Nature's  doom  — but  let  the  wretch  who  toils 

Accuse  not,  hate  not  him  who  wears  the  spoils. 

1  Tin  the  features  of  Conrad,  those  who  hare  looked  upon 
Lord  Byron  will  recognise  some  likeness ;  and  the  ascetic 
regimen  which  the  noble  poet  himself  observed,  was  no  less 
marked  in  the  preceding  description  of  Conrad's  fare.  To 
what  are  we  to  ascribe  the  singular  peculiarity  which  induced 
an  author  of  such  talent,  and  so  well  skilled  in  tracing  the 
darker  impressions  which  guilt  and  remorse  leave  on  the 
human  character,  so  frequently  to  affix  features  peculiar  to 
himself  to  the  robbers  and  corsairs  which  be  sketched  with  a 
pencil  as  forcible  as  that  of  Salrator  ?  More  than  one  answer 
may  be  returned  to  this  question ;  nor  do  we  pretend  to  say 
which  Is  best  warranted  by  the  facts.  The  practice  may  arise 
from  a  temperament  which  radical  and  constitutional  melan- 
choly had,  as  in  the  case  of  Hamlet,  predisposed  to  identify 
Its  owner  with  scenes  of  that  deep  and  amazing  interest  which 
arises  from  the  stings  of  conscience  contending  with  the 
stubborn  energy  of  pride,  and  delighting  to  be  placed  in  sup- 
posed situations  of  guilt  and  danger,  as  some  men  lore  in. 
stincthrely  to  tread  the  giddy  edge  of  a  precipice,  or,  holding 
by  some  frail  twig,  to  stoop  forward  over  the  abyss  into  which 
the  dark  torrent  discharges  itself.  Or,  it  may  be  that  these 
disguises  were  assumed  capriciously,  as  a  man  might  choose 
the  cloak,  poniard,  and  dark  lantern  of  a  bravo,  for  his  disguise 
at  a  masquerade  Or,  feeling  his  own  powers  in  painting  the 
sombre  and  the  horrible.  Lord  Byron  assumed  In  bis  fervour 
the  very  semblance  of  the  characters  he  describes ;  like  an 
actor  who  presents  on  the  stage  at  once  his  own  person  and 
the  tragic  character  with  which  for  the  time  he  is  in  vested. 
Nor,  Is  it  altogether  Incompatible  with  his  character  to 
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Oh !  if  he  knew  the  weight  of  splendid  chains 
How  light  the  balance  of  his  humbler  pains  J 

Unlike  the  heroes  of  each  ancient  race. 
Demons  in  act,  but  Gods  at  least  in  face, 
In  Conrad's  form  seems  little  to  admire, 
Though  his  dark  eyebrow  shades  a  glance  of  in ; 
Robust  but  not  Herculean — to  the  sight 
No  giant  frame  sets  forth  his  common  height ; 
Yet,  in  the  whole,  who  paused  to  look  again. 
Saw  more  than  marks  the  crowd  of  vulgar  men; ' 
They  gaze  and  marvel  how — and  still  confess 
That  thus  it  is,  but  why  they  cannot  guess. 
Sun-burnt  bis  cheek,  his  forehead  high  and  pale 
The  sable  curls  in  wild  profusion  veil ; 
And  oft  perforce  his  rising  lip  reveals 
The  haughtier  thought  it  curbs,  but  scarce  codcj 
Though  smooth  his  voice,  and  calm  his  general  &•< 
Still  seems  there  something  he  would  not  have  ft. 
His  features'  deepening  lines  and  varying  hue 
At  times  attracted,  yet  pcrplex'd  the  view, 
As  if  within  that  murkiness  of  mind 
Work'd  feelings  fearful,  and  yet  undefined ; 
Such  might  it  be — that  none  could  truly  tell- 
Too  close  Inquiry  his  stern  glance  would  quell. 
There  breathe  but  few  whose  aspect  might  defy 
The  full  encounter  of  his  searching  eye 
He  had  the  skill,  when  Cunning's  gaie  would  wtk 
To  probe  his  heart  and  watch  his  changing  d>«** 
At  once  the  observer's  purpose  to  espy, 
And  on  himself  roll  back  his  scrutiny, 
Lest  he  to  Conrad  rather  should  betray 
Some  secret  thought,  than  drag  that  chief's  to  Jj? 
There  was  a  laughing  Devil  in  his  sneer, 
That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear ; 
And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 
Hope  withering  fled  —  and  Mercy  sigh'd  fer*>3  ' 


Slight  are  the  outward  signs  of  evil  thought, 
Within— within— 'twas  there  the  spirit  wTW|bt- 
Love  shows  all  changes — Hate,  Ambition,  Guilt, 
Betray  no  further  than  the  bitter  smile ; 
Ttie  lip's  least  curl,  the  lightest  paleness  thrown 
Along  the  govern'd  aspect,  speak  alone 

beliere  that,  in  contempt  of  the  criticisms  whkb,  «*  W 
account,  had  attended  "  ChUde  Harold,"  he  was  drfsTW** 
to  show  to  the  public  how  little  he  was  affected  by  UJJ 
and  how  effectually  it  was  in  his  power  to  compel  *amsPr 
and  respect,  even  when  Imparting  a  portion  of  oh  ••»  "J* 
ness  and  his  own  peculiarities,  to  pirates  and  outlaws.-5" 
WaLTBa  Scott.] 

*  That  Conrad  is  a  character  not  altogether  eat  of  ft*** 
I  shall  attempt  to  prove  by  tome  historical  coindd*ne»  wVa 
I  have  met  with  since  writing  M  The  Corsair:**  —       .     „ 

"  Eccelin,  prisonnier,"  dit  RotandinU-s>nfc»iB«>it**J" 
silence  menacant ;  il  fixoit  sur  la  tcrre eon  rtsssrd  *****-*" 
donnoit  point  d'essor  a  *a  uroftmde  Indignation.  ***£* 
partes  cependant  les  soldats  et  les  peupU*  aceeoroKS'^ 
vouloient  voir  cet  hommc,  jadis  si  puissant,  et  la  Joie  uwf; 
selle  eclatoit  de  toutes  partes.  •  •  •  '^^ 
etoit  d'une  petite  tallle ;  mail  tout  l*atpect  de  s»  1*"°*" 
ton*  sea  mouTemens.  indiquoicut  un  sohtaL  5°°  ***££ 
etoit  atner,  son  deporlpinent  super  be— et  par  son  srsl  nf»" 
il  faisoit trembler  les  plus  hardu."— Sumoewft.  wsne  »"•  *» 

Again,  »*  Glsericus  i  G  enteric,  king  of  the  VandaK  U*  ^ 
queror  of  both  Carthage  and  Rome),  staturi  medtccHM<g^ 
casu  claudicana,  a&irao  profundus,  sermooe  ranis,  »*v~ 
contemptor,  Ira  turbidua,  babeudi  cusddns.  ad  soUcnsv 
gentea  prorfdentiisimu*,"  *c  Ac.— Jom*u*a  de  B&*  •* 
flew,  c.  33. 

I  be«  leave  to  qwte  these  gtoc^  realities  to  a**?  ■ 

tenance  say  Giaour  and  Corsair. 
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Of  deeper  passions ;  and  to  judge  their  mien, 
He,  who  would  sec,  must  be  himself  unseen.  . 
Then — with  the  hurried  tread,  the  upward  eye, 
The  clenched  hand,  the  pause  of  agony, 
That  listen*,  starting,  lest  the  step  too  near 
Approach  intrusive  on  that  mood  of  fear : 
Then — with  each  feature  working  from  the  heart, 
With  feelings  loosed  to  strengthen — not  depart : 
That  rise — convulse — contend — that  freeze  or  glow, 
Flush  in  the  cheek,  or  damp  upon  the  brow  -, 
Then  —  Stranger !  if  thou  canst,  and  tremblest  not, 
Behold  his  soul  —  the  rest  that  soothes  his  lot ! 
Mark— how  that  lone  and  blighted  bosom  sears 
The  scathing  thought  of  execrated  years  ! 
Behold  —  but  who  hath  seen,  or  e'er  shall  see, 
Man  as  himself — the  secret  spirit  free  ? 

XL 
Yet  was  not  Conrad  thus  by  Nature  sent 
To  lead  the  guilty — guilt's  worst  instrument  — 
Hi*  soul  was  changed,  before  his  deeds  had  driven 
Him  forth  to  war  with  man  and  forfeit  heaven. 
Warp'd  by  the  world  in  Disappointment's  school, 
In  words  too  wise,  in  conduct  there  a  fool ; 
Tuo  firm  to  yield,  and  far  too  proud  to  stoop, 
boora'd  by  his  very  virtues  for  a  dupe, 
He  cursed  those  virtues  as  the  cause  of  ill, 
And  not  the  traitors  who  betray'd  him  still ; 
Nor  deem'd  that  gifts  bestow'd  on  better  men 
Had  left  him  joy,  and  means  to  give  again. 
Fear'd— sbunn'd —  belled— -  ere  youth  had  lost  her 

force, 
He  hated  man  too  much  to  feel  remorse, 
And  thought  the  voice  of  wrath  a  sacred  call, 
To  pay  the  injuries  of  some  on  all. 
He  knew  himself  a  villain  —  but  he  deem'd 
The  rest  no  better  than  the  thing  he  seem'd ; 
And  scorn'd  the  best  as  hypocrites  who  hid 
Those  deeds  the  bolder  spirit  plainly  did. 
He  knew  himself  detested,  but  he  knew  [too. 

The  hearts  that  loath'd  him,  crouch'd  and  dreaded 
Lone,  wild,  and  strange,  he  stood  alike  exempt 
From  all  affection  and  from  all  contempt : 
Hb  name  could  sadden,  and  his  acts  surprise ; 
But  they  that  fear'd  him  dared  not  to  despise : 
Man  spurns  the  worm,  but  pauses  ere  he  wake 
The  slumbering  venom  of  the  folded  snake : 
The  first  may  turn — but  not  avenge  the  blow ; 
The  last  expires— but  leaves  no  living  foe ; 
Fast  to  the  doom'd  offender's  form  it  dings, 
And  he  may  crush  —  not  conquer —still  it  stings ! 

xn. 

Kane  are  all  evil— quickening  round  his  heart, 

One  softer  feeling  would  not  yet  depart ; 

Oft  could  he  sneer  at  others  as  beguiled 

By  psnsJooi  worthy  of  a  fool  or  child ; 

Tet  'gainst  that  passion  vainly  still  he  strove, 

And  even  in  him  it  asks  the  name  of  Love  1 

ITesv  It  "**  lore — unchangeable—  unchanged, 

Frit  but  for  one  from  whom  he  never  ranged ; 

Tbcmgh  fairest  captives  dally  met  his  eye, 

Be  abiinn'd,  nor  sought,  but  coldly  passM  them  by ; 

rnccsgh  many  a  beauty  droop'd  in  prison'd  bower, 

SCooc  ever  soothU  his  most  unguarded  hour. 

Te*  —  fit  was  Love  —  if  thoughts  of  tenderness, 

Tried  In  temptation,  strengthen^  by  distress, 


L- 


Unmoved  by  absence,  firm  in  every  clime, 

And  yet  —  oh  more  than  all !  —  untired  by  time ; 

Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baffled  wile, 

Coutd  render  sullen  were  she  near  to  smile, 

Nor  rage  could  Are,  nor  sickness  fret  to  vent 

On  her  one  murmur  of  his  discontent  -K 

Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calmness  part, 

Lest  that  his  look  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart ; 

Which  nought  removed,  nor  menaced  to  remove  — 

If  there  be  love  in  mortals  —  this  was  love  ! 

He  was  a  villain  —  ay,  reproaches  shower 

On  him — but  not  the  passion,  nor  its  power, 

Which  only  proved,  all  other  virtues  gone, 

Mot  guilt  itself  could  quench  this  loveliest  one  ! 

xra. 

He  paused  a  moment  —  till  his  hastening  men 
Pasa'd  the  first  winding  downward  to  the  glen. 
"  Strange  tidings  !  —  many  a  peril  have  I  pass'd, 
Nor  know  I  why  this  next  appears  the  last ! 
Tet  so  my  heart  forebodes,  but  must  not  fear, 
Nor  shall  my  followers  find  me  falter  here. 
Tis  rash  to  meet,  but  surer  death  to  wait 
Till  here  they  hunt  us  to  undoubted  fate ; 
And,  if  my  plan  but  hold,  and  Fortune  smile, 
We'll  furnish  mourners  for  our  funeral  pile. 
Ay,  let  them  slumber — peaceful  be  their  dreams ! 
Morn  ne'er  awoke  them  with  such  brilliant  beams 
As  kindle  high  to-night  (but  blow,  thou  breeze  !) 
To  warm  these  slow  avengers  of  the  seas. 
Now  to  Medora  —  Oh  1  my  sinking  heart, 
Long  may  her  own  be  lighter  than  thou  art ! 
Yet  was  I  brave  —  mean  boast  where  all  are  brave  ! 
Ev'n  insects  sting  for  aught  they  seek  to  save. 
This  common  courage  which  with  brutes  we  share. 
That  owes  its  deadliest  efforts  to  despair, 
Small  merit  claims  —  but  twas  my  nobler  hope 
To  teach  my  few  with  numbers  stUl  to  cope ; 
Long  have  I  led  them  —  not  to  vainly  bleed : 
No  medium  now  —  we  perish  or  succeed ; 
So  let  it  be  —  it  irks  not  me  to  die ; 
But  thus  to  urge  them  whence  they  cannot  fly. 
My  lot  hath  long  had  little  of  my  care, 
But  chafes  my  pride  thus  baffled  In  the  snare  : 
Is  this  my  skill  ?  my  craft  ?  to  set  at  last 
Hope,  power,  and  life  upon  a  single  cast  ? 
Oh,  Fate  I  —  accuse  thy  folly,  not  thy  fete ! 
She  may  redeem  thee  still,  nor  yet  too  late. 


♦» 


XIV. 

Thus  with  himself  communion  held  he,  till 
He  reach'd  the  summit  of  his  tower-crown'd  hill : 
There  at  the  portal  paused— for  wild  and  soft 
He  heard  those  accents  never  heard  too  oft ; 
Through  the  high  lattice  far  yet  sweet  they  rung, 
And  these  the  notes  his  bird  of  beauty  sung : 

1. 
"  Deep  in  my  soul  that  tender  secret  dwells, 

Lonely  and  lost  to  light  for  evermore. 
Save  when  to  thine  my  heart  responsive  swells, 

Then  trembles  into  silence  as  before. 

2. 

"  There,  in  its  centre,  a  sepulchral  lamp 
Burns  the  slow  flame,  eternal — but  unseen; 

Which  not  the  darkness  of  despair  can  damp, 
Though  vain  its  ray  as  It  had  never  been. 
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"  Remember  me — Oh  I  pass  not  thou  my  grave 
Without  one  thought  whose  relics  there  recline : 

The  only  pang  my  bosom  dare  not  brave 
Must  be  to  find  forgetfulness  in  thine. 

4. 

"  My  fondest — faintest — latest  accents  hear— 
Grief  for  the  dead  not  virtue  can  reprove ; 

Then  give  me  all  I  ever  ask'd — a  tear, 
The  first — last — sole  reward  of  so  much  love  !" 

He  pass'd  the  portal  —  cross'd  the  corridor, 
And  reach'd  the  chamber  as  the  strain  gave  o'er : 
"  My  own  Medora  1  sure  thy  song  is  sad — " 

"  In  Conrad's  absence  wouldst  thou  have  it  glad  ? 
Without  thine  ear  to  listen  to  my  lay, 
Still  must  my  song  my  thoughts,  my  soul  betray : 
Still  must  each  accent  to  my  bosom  suit, 
My  heart  unhush'd — although  my  lips  were  mute ! 
Oh  !  many  a  night  on  this  lone  couch  reclined, 
My  dreaming  fear  with  storms  hath  wing'd  the  wind, 
And  deem'd  the  breath  that  faintly  fenn'd  thy  sail 
The  murmuring  prelude  of  the  ruder  gale  ; 
Though  soft,  it  seem'd  the  low  prophetic  dirge, 
That  mourn'd  thee  floating  on  the  savage  surge; 
Still  would  I  rise  to  rouse  the  beacon  fire, 
Lest  spies  less  true  should  let  the  blase  expire ; 
And  many  a  restless  hour  outwatch'd  each  star, 
And  morning  came — and  still  thou  wert  afar. 
Oh !  how  the  chill  blast  on  my  bosom  blew, 
And  day  broke  dreary  on  my  troubled  view, 
And  still  I  gazed  and  gazed — and  not  a  prow 
Was  granted  to  my  tears  —  my  truth — my  vow  ! 
At  length — twas  noon — I  hail'd  and  blest  the  mast 
That  met  my  sight — it  near*d  —  Alas !  It  passed  ! 
Another  came  —  Oh  God !  't  was  thine  at  last  1 
Would  that  those  days  were  over  1  wilt  thou  ne'er, 
My  Conrad !  learn  the  joys  of  peace  to  share  ? 
Sure  thou  hast  more  than  wealth,  and  many  a  home 
As  bright  as  this  invites  us  not  to  roam : 
Thou  know'st  it  is  not  peril  that  I  fear, 
I  only  tremble  when  thou  art  not  here ; 
Then  not  for  mine,  but  that  far  dearer  life, 
Which  flies  from  love  and  languishes  for  strife — 
How  strange  that  heart,  to  me  so  tender  still, 
Should  war  with  nature  and  its  better  will  1"  >  . 

M  Yea,  strange  indeed  —  that  heart  hath  long  been 

changed; 
Worm-like  'twas  trampled — adder-like  avenged, 
Without  one  hope  on  earth  beyond  thy  love, 
And  scarce  a  glimpse  of  mercy  from  above. 
Tet  the  same  feeling  which  thou  dost  condemn, 
My  very  love  to  thee  is  hate  to  them, 
So  closely  mingling  here,  that  disentwined, 
I  cease  to  love  thee  when  I  love  mankind : 
Yet  dread  not  this — the  proof  of  all  the  past 
Assures  the  future  that  my  love  will  last ; 
But  —  oh,  Medora !  nerve  thy  gentler  heart : 
This  hour  again — but  not  for  long — wc  part'* 

1  [Lord  Bvron  hat  made  a  fine  use  of  the  gentleneu  and 
submission  or  the  female*  of  these  regions,  as  contrasted  with 
the  lordly  pride  and  martial  ferocity  of  the  men  :  and  though 
we  suspect  he  has  lent  them  more  ami  than  of  right  belongs 
to  them,  as  well  as  more  delicacy  and  reflection  \  yet,  there  Is 
something  so  true  to  female  nature  in  general,  tn  his  repre- 


"  This  hour  we  part  I — my  heart  foreboded  this: 
Thus  ever  fade  my  fairy  dreams  of  bliss. 
This  hour — it  cannot  be — this  hour  away  I 
Yon  bark  hath  hardly  anchor'd  in  the  bay: 
Her  consort  still  is  absent,  and  her  crew 
Have  need  of  rest  before  they  toil  anew :  [*wi 

My  love  1  thou  mock'st  my  weakness ;  and  wouldst 
My  breast  before  the  time  when  it  must  feel ; 
But  trifle  now  no  more  with  my  distress, 
Such  mirth  hath  less  of  play  than  bitternes. 
Be  silent,  Conrad  1 — dearest  1  come  and  share 
The  feast  these  hands  delighted  to  prepare ; 
Light  toil  1  to  cull  and  dress  thy  frugal  tat ! 
See,  I  have  pluck'd  the  fruit  that  promised  best, 
And  where  not  sure,  perplex'd,  but  pleased,  I  gtwai 
At  such  as  seem'd  the  fairest ;  thrice  the  hDl 
My  steps  have  wound  to  try  the  coolest  rill ; 
Yes  !  thy  sherbet  to-night  will  sweetly  flow, 
See  how  it  sparkles  in  its  vase  of  snow  1 
The  grapes'  gay  juice  thy  bosom  never  cheers ; 
Thou  more  than  Moslem  when  the  cup  appears : 
Think  not  I  mean  to  chide — for  I  rejoice 
What  others  deem  a  penance  is  thy  choice. 
But  come;  the  board  is  spread ;  our  silver  lamp 
Is  trimm'd,  and  heeds  not  the  sirocco's  damp  ■ 
Then  shall  my  >mnrin^M«  whHe  the  time  aloof. 
And  join  with  me  the  dance,  or  wake  the  sang ; 
Or  my  guitar,  which  still  thou  lov'st  to  hear, 
Shall  soothe  or  lull — or,  should  it  vex  thine  csr, 
Well  turn  the  tale,  by  Ariosto  told, 
Of  Mr  Olympia  loved  and  left  of  old.* 
Why,  thou  wert  worse  than  he  who  broke  hb  vow 
To  that  lost  damsel,  shouldst  thou  leave  me  new ; 
Or  even  that  traitor  chief — I've  seen  thee  sxnik, 
When  the  clear  sky  show'd  Ariadne's  Isle, 
Which  I  have  pointed  from  these  clifls  the  while : 
And  thus,  half  sportive,  half  in  fear,  I  said, 
Lest  time  should  raise  that  doubt  to  more  than  dread. 
Thus  Conrad,  too,  will  quit  me  for  the  main ; 
And  he  deceived  me  —  for — he  came  again ! " 

"Again  —  again — and  oft  again — my  love  t 

If  there  be  life  below,  and  hope  above, 

He  will  return — but  now,  the  moments  bring 

The  time  of  parting  with  redoubled  wing : 

The  why — the  where — what  boots  it  now  to  tcfl? 

Since  all  must  end  in  that  wild  word— farewell ! 

Yet  would  I  fain  — did  time  allow — disclose— 

Fear  not  —  these  are  no  formidable  foes ; 

And  here  shall  watch  a  more  than  wonted  guard. 

For  sudden  siege  and  long  defence  prepared : 

Nor  be  thou  lonely  —  though  thy  lord4!  stray, 

Our  matrons  and  thy  h*T"*i^ahfo  with  thee  star » 

And  this  thy  comfort — that,  when  next  we  meet 

Security  shall  make  repose  more  sweat 

List !— 'tis  the  bugle"  —Juan  shrilly  blew— 

"  One  kiss — one  more — another — Ohi  Adieu  I " 

She  rose— she  sprung— she  dang  to  fab  embracr. 
Till  his  heart  heaved  beneath  her  hidden  tee: 
He  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep-blue  eye, 
Which  downcast  droop'd  in  tearless  agony. 


•rotations  of  this  sort,  and  so  much  of  the  oriental  ■»■ 
and  acquiescence  in  hisparticn]ardallneatiom^lu^teissc«rcftV 
possible  to  renise  the  picture  the  praise  of  being  characteria* 
and  harmonious,  as  Well  as  exninentiy  sweet  and  besatinu* 
itself.  —  JeftuyO 

*  Orlando  Furfcuo,  Canto  x. 
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Her  long  fcir  hair  lay  floating  o'er  his  arms, 

Is  all  the  wildness  of  dishevell'd  charms; 

Scarce  beat  that  bosom  where  his  linage  dwelt 

So  full  —  that  feeling  seem'd  almost  unfelt  I 

Hark -.peals  the  thunder  of  the  signal-gun ! 

It  told  twas  sunset— and  he  cursed  that  sun. 

Aipin— again — that  form  he  madly  press 'd, 

Which  mutely  clasp'd,  imploringly  caress'd ! 

And  tottering  to  the  couch  his  bride  he  bore, 

One  moment  gazed  —  as  if  to  gaze  no  more ; 

Felt  that  for  him  earth  held  but  her  alone, 

Kte'd  her  cold  forehead— tura'd— is  Conrad  gone? 

XV. 

"  And  Is  he  gone  ?  " — on  sudden  solitude 

How  oft  that  fearful  question  will  Intrude  ! 

"Twas  but  an  Instant  past— and  here  he  stood ! 

And  now"  — without  the  portal's  porch  she  rush'd, 

And  then  at  length  her  tears  in  freedom  gush'd ; 

Big — bright  —  and  fast,  unknown  to  her  they  fell ; 

Bat  still  her  lips  refused  to  send  —  "  Farewell ! " 

For  in  that  word  —  that  fetal  word  —  howe'er 

We  promise — hope — believe — there  breathes  despair. 

O'er  every  feature  of  that  still,  pale  lace, 

Hal  sorrow  flx'd  what  time  can  ne'er  erase : 

the  tender  blue  of  that  large  loving  eye 

lirtw  frozen  with  its  gaze  on  vacancy, 

Till— Oh,  how  far !  —  it  caught  a  glimpse  of  him, 

And  then  it  flow'd —  and  phrensied  seem'd  to  smra, 

Through  those  long,  dark,  and  glistening  lashes  dew'd 

With  (hops  of  sadness  oft  to  be  renew'd. 

H  He's  gone  1 " — against  her  heart  that  hand  is  driven, 

Convulsed  and  quick  —  then  gently  raised  to  heaven : 

1  She  look'd  and  saw  the  heaving  of  the  main ; 

i  Toe  white  sail  set — she  dared  not  look  again  ; 

|  Bur  tnrrj'd  with  sickening  soul  within  the  gate  — 

.  *•  It  is  no  dream —and  I  am  desolate ! "  1 

I  XVL 

I  Jrr«j  crag  to  crag  descending,  swiftly  sped 

SUra  Conrad  down,  nor  once  he  turn'd  his  head ; 
!  But  shrunk  whene'er  the  windings  of  his  way 
|  Forced  on  his  eye  what  he  would  not  survey, 
i  flU  lone  but  lovely  dwelling  on  the  steep, 
I  That  bafl'd  him  first  when  homeward  from  the  deep : 
1  .tod  ihe— the  dim  and  melancholy  star, 
**W  ray  of  beauty  reach'd  him  from  afar, 
fa  her  he  must  not  gaze,  he  roust  not  think, 
There  he  might  rest  —  but  on  Destruction's  brink : 
Y«  once  almost  be  stopp'd  —  and  nearly  gave 
Hi*  (it*  to  chance,  his  projects  to  the  wave : 
Ait  no — it  most  not  be  —  a  worthy  chief 
Hay  melt  but  not  betray  to  woman's  grief. 
He  *e?4  his  bark,  he  notes  how  fair  the  wind, 
i£d  trroly  gathers  all  his  might  of  mind : 
t£aio  be  hurries  on  —  and  as  he  hears 
The  cUng  of  tumult  vibrate  on  his  ears, 
The  busy  sounds,  the  bustle  of  the  shore, 
TLe  shout,  the  signal,  and  the  dashing  oar ; 
Ai  mark*  his  eye  the  seaboy  on  the  mast, 
Tic  anchors  rise,  the  sails  unfurling  fast, 
Tiv  waring  kerchiefs  of  the  crowd  that  urge 
~*»t  mute  adien  to  those  who  stem  the  surge ; 
ud  more  than  all,  his  blood-red  flag  aloft, 
fe  ssarrelTd  how  his  heart  could  seem  so  soft. 

'  rT*  do  ore  know  «nv  thing  in  poetry  more  beautiful  or 
*:  -..»?  rb%»  tfefe  picture  of  their  santng.— JtrraiY.3 


lire  in  his  glance,  and  wildness  in  his  breast, 
He  feels  of  all  his  former  self  possest ; 
He  bounds  —  he  flies  —  until  his  footsteps  reach 
The  verge  where  ends  the  cliff,  begins  the  beach, 
There  checks  his  speed ;  but  pauses  less  to  breathe 
The  breezy  freshness  of  the  deep  beneath, 
Than  there  his  wonted  statelier  step  renew ; 
Nor  rush,  disturb'd  by  haste,  to  vulgar  view : 
For  well  had  Conrad  learn'd  to  curb  the  crowd, 
By  arts  that  veil,  and  oft  preserve  the  proud ; 
His  was  the  lofty  port,  the  distant  mien, 
That  seems  to  shun  the  sight — and  awes  if  seen : 
The  solemn  aspect,  and  the  high-born  eye, 
That  checks  low  mirth,  but  lacks  not  courtesy ; 
All  these  he  wielded  to  command  assent : 
But  where  he  wished  to  win,  so  well  unbent, 
That  kindness  cancelTd  fear  in  those  who  heard, 
And  others'  gifts  show'd  mean  beside  his  word, 
When  echo'd  to  the  heart  as  from  his  own 
His  deep  yet  tender  melody  of  tone : 
But  such  was  foreign  to  his  wonted  mood, 
He  cared  not  what  he  soften'd,  but  subdued : 
The  evil  passions  of  his  youth  had  made 
Him  value  less  who  loved  —  than  what  obey'd. 

xvn. 

Around  him  mustering  ranged  his  ready  guard. 
Before  him  Juan  stands  —  "  Are  all  prepared  ?  " 

"  They  are — nay  more  —  embark 'd  :  the  latest  boat 

Waits  but  my  chief " 

•'  My  sword,  and  my  capote." 
Scon  firmly  girded  on,  and  lightly  slung, 
His  belt  and  cloak  were  o'er  his  shoulders  flung : 
"  Call  Pedro  here  1 "    He  comes  —  and  Conrad  bends, 
With  all  the  courtesy  he  deign 'd  his  friends ; 
"  Receive  these  tablets,  and  peruse  with  care, 
Words  of  high  trust  and  truth  are  graven  there ; 
Double  the  guard,  and  when  Anselmo's  bark 
Arrives,  let  him  alike  these  orders  mark : 
In  three  days  (serve  the  breeze)  the  sun  shall  shine 
On  our  return  —  till  then  all  peace  be  thine  ! " 
This  said,  his  brother  Pirate's  hand  he  wrung, 
Then  to  his  boat  with  haughty  gesture  sprung. 
Flash 'd  the  dipt  oars,  and  sparkling  with  the  stroke, 
Around  the  waves'  phosphoric  «  brightness  broke ; 
They  gain  the  vessel  —  on  the  deck  he  stands,  — 

Shrieks  the  shrill  whistle  —  ply  the  busy  hands 

He  marks  how  well  the  ship  her  helm  obeys, 
How  gallant  all  her  crew  —  and  deigns  to  praise. 
His  eyes  of  pride  to  young  Gonsalvo  turn  — 
Why  doth  he  start,  and  inly  seem  to  mourn  ? 
Alas  1  those  eyes  beheld  his  rocky  tower, 
And  live  a  moment  o'er  the  parting  hour ; 
She  —  his  Medora  —  did  she  mark  the  prow  F 
Ah  I  never  loved  he  half  so  much  as  now ! 

But  much  must  yet  be  done  ere  dawn  of  day 

Again  he  mans  himself  and  turns  away ; 
Down  to  the  cabin  with  Gonsalvo  bends, 
And  there  unfolds  his  plan — his  means— and  ends: 
Before  them  burns  the  lamp,  and  spreads  the  chart, 
And  all  that  speaks  and  aids  the  naval  art ; 
They  to  the  midnight  watch  protract  debate ; 
To  anxious  eyes  what  hour  is  ever  late  ? 
Meantime,  the  steady  breeze  serenely  blew, 
And  fast  and  falcon-like  the  vessel  flew ; 

9  By  night,  particularly  In  a  warm  latitude,  every  itroke  of 
the  oar,  every  motion  of  the  boat  or  ship,  Is  followed  by  a 
slight  flash  like  sheet  lightning  from  the  water. 
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Pass*d  the  high  headlands  of  each  clustering  isle. 
To  gain  their  port — long—  long  ere  morning  smile 
And  soon  the  night-glass  through  the  narrow  bay 
Discovers  where  the  Pacha's  galleys  lay. 
Count  they  each  sail  —  and  mark  how  there  supine 
The  lights  in  vain  o'er  heedless  Moslem  shine. 
Secure,  unnoted,  Conrad's  prow  pass'd  by, 
And  anchored  where  his  ambush  meant  to  lie ; 
Screen'd  from  espial  by  the  jutting  cape, 
That  rears  on  high  its  rude  fantastic  shape. 
Then  rose  his  band  to  duty  —  not  from  sleep  — 
Equipp'd  for  deeds  alike  on  land  or  deep ; 
While  lean'd  their  leader  o'er  the  fretting  flood, 
And  calmly  talk'd  —  and  yet  he  talk'd  of  blood ! 


Ct)e  iforaair- 


OANTO  THE  SECOND. 


-  Conosceste  i  dubiosi  desirl  ?  "  —  Dawtb. 

I. 
In  Colon's  bay  floats  many  a  galley  light, 
Through  Coron's  lattices  the  lamps  are  bright. 
For  Seyd,  the  Pacha,  makes  a  feast  to-night : 
A  feast  for  promised  triumph  yet  to  come, 
When  he  shall  drag  the  fetter'd  Rovers  home ; 
This  hath  he  sworn  by  Alia  and  his  sword, 
And  faithful  to  his  firman  and  his  word, 
His  summon'd  prows  collect  along  the  coast, 
And  great  the  gathering  crews,  and  loud  the  boast ; 
Already  shared  the  captives  and  the  prize, 
Though  feu*  the  distant  foe  they  thus  despise ; 
*Tis  but  to  sail — no  doubt  to-morrow's  Sun 
wm  see  the  Pirates  bound  —  their  haven  won ! 
Meantime  the  watch  may  slumber,  if  they  will, 
Nor  only  wake  to  war,  but  dreaming  kilL 
Though  all,  who  can,  disperse  on  shore  and  seek 
To  flesh  their  glowing  valour  on  the  Greek ; 
How  well  such  deed  becomes  the  turban'd  brave  — 
To  bare  the  sabre's  edge  before  a  slave ! 
Infest  his  dwelling  —  but  forbear  to  slay, 
Their  arms  are  strong,  yet  merciful  to-day, 
And  do  not  deign  to  smite  because  they  may ! 
Unless  some  gay  caprice  suggests  the  blow, 
To  keep  in  practice  for  the  coming  foe. 
Revel  and  rout  the  evening  hours  beguile. 
And  they  who  wish  to  wear  a  head  must  smile ; 
For  Moslem  mouths  produce  their  choicest  cheer, 
And  hoard  their  curses,  till  the  coast  is  clear. 

n. 

High  in  his  hall  reclines  the  turban'd  Seyd ; 
Around  —  the  bearded  chiefs  he  came  to  lead. 
Removed  the  banquet,  and  the  last  pilaff — 
Forbidden  draughts,  tis  said,  he  dared  to  quaff, 

1  Coffee.        *  u  Chibouque,*'  pipe.        9  Dancing  girls. 

4  It  has  been  ohserred,  that  Conrad's  entering  disguised  as 
a  spy  ii  out  or  nature.  Perhaps  so.  I  And  something  not 
unlike  It  in  history : — "  Anxious  to  explore  with  his  own  eyes 
the  sute  of  the  Vandals,  Majorian  ventured,  after  disguising 
the  colour  of  his  hair,  to  visit  Carthage  in  the  character  of  his 


Though  to  the  rest  the  sober  berry's  juice » 
The  slaves  bear  round  for  rigid  Moslems*  use ; 
The  long  chibouque's  *  dissolving  cloud  supply, 
While  dance  the  Almas  *  to  wild  minstrelsy. 
The  rising  morn  will  view  the  chiefs  embark ; 
But  waves  are  somewhat  treacherous  in  the  dark : 
And  revellers  may  more  securely  sleep 
On  silken  couch  than  o'er  the  rugged  deep : 
i  Feast  there  who  can  —  nor  combat  till  they  must, 
1  And  less  to  conquest  than  to  Korans  trust : 
|  And  yet  the  numbers  crowded  in  his  host 
Might  warrant  more  than  even  the  Pacha's  boast. 

m. 

With  cautious  reverence  from  the  outer  gate 
Slow  stalks  the  slave,  whose  office  there  to  wait, 
Bows  his  bent  head  —  his  hand  salutes  the  floor. 
Ere  yet  his  tongue  the  trusted  tidings  bore : 
M  A  captive  Dervise,  from  the  pirate's  nest 
Escaped,  is  here  —  himself  would  tell  the  rest.*'  * 
He  took  the  sign  from  Seyd's  assenting  eye, 
And  led  the  holy  man  in  silence  nfgh. 
His  arms  were  folded  on  his  dark-green  vest. 
His  step  was  feeble,  and  his  look  deprest; 
Yet  worn  he  seem'd  of  hardship  more  than  years. 
And  pale  his  cheek  with  penance,  not  from  fears. 
Vow'd  to  his  God  —  his  sable  locks  he  wore, 
And  these  his  lofty  cap  rose  proudly  o'er : 
Around  his  form  his  loose  long  robe  was  thrown, 
And  wrapt  a  breast  bestow'd  on  heaven  alooe ; 
Submissive,  yet  with  self-possession  rnann'd, 
He  calmly  met  the  curious  eyes  that  scann'd ; 
And  question  of  his  coming  fain  would  seek, 
Before  the  Pacha's  will  allow'd  to  speak. 


IV. 


u  Whence  cora'st  thou,  Dervise  ?  " 

"  From  the  outlaw's  den, 
A  fugitive—*' 

"  Th>  capture  where  and  when?* 
"  From  Scalanovo's  port  to  Scio's  isle, 
The  Saick  was  bound ;  but  Alia  did  not  smile 
Upon  our  course  —  the  Moslem  merchant's  gains 
The  Rovers  won ;  our  limbs  have  worn  their  chains. 
I  had  no  death  to  fear,  nor  wealth  to  boast, 
Beyond  the  wandering  freedom  which  I  lost ; 
At  length  a  fisher's  humble  boat  by  night 
Afforded  hope,  and  offer'd  chance  of  flight  j 
I  seised  the  hour,  and  find  my  safety  here- 
with thee  —  most  mighty  Pacha!  who  can  fear?" 

"  How  speed  the  outlaws  ?  stand  they  well  prepared. 
Their  plunder'd  wealth,  and  robber's  rock,  to  guard  ! 
Dream  they  of  this  our  preparation,  doora'd 
To  view  with  fire  their  scorpion  nest  consumed  ?  " 


«  Pacha !  the  fetter'd  captive's  mourning  eye. 
That  weeps  for  flight,  but  ill  can  play  the  spy  ; 
I  only  heard  the  reckless  waters  roar. 
Those  waves  that  would  not  bear  me  from  the 
I  only  mark'd  the  glorious  sun  and  sky, 
Too  bright — too  blue — for  my  captivity ; 


own  ambassador ;  and  Genstfic  was  afterwards  tsarti&d  *j 
the  discovery,  that  he  had  entertaiDed  and  dfimisewt  ta»  Em- 
peror of  the  Romans.  Such  an  anecdote  may  be  rej«ct*6  * 
an  improbable  fiction ;  but  it  is  a  Action  which  would  not  hs*t 
been  imagined  unless  in  the  life  of  a  hero,**  —  6m  CrtAssO 
Decline  and  Fall.  ?ol  rL  p.  180. 
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And  felt— that  all  which  Freedom's  bosom  cheers, 
Must  break  my  chain  before  it  dried  my  tears. 
This  may 'at  thou  judge,  at  least,  from  my  escape, 
They  little  deem  of  aught  in  peril's  shape ; 
Else  vainly  had  I  pray'd  or  sought  the  chance 
That  leads  me  here  —  if  eyed  with  vigilance : 
Tbe  careless  guard  that  did  not  see  me  fly 
May  watch  as  idly  when  thy  power  is  nigh. 
Pacha !  —  my  limbs  are  faint  —  and  nature  craves 
Pood  for  my  hunger,  rest  from  tossing  waves : 
IVrmit  my  absence  —  peace  be  with  thee  !  Peace 
With  ill  around ! — now  grant  repose  —  release." 


|!  **  Stsy,  Dervise !  I  have  more  to  question  —  stay, 
!  I  do  command  thee  —  sit— dost  hear  ? — obey  ! 

More  I  must  ask,  and  food  the  slaves  shall  bring ; 
'    ThoD  shalt  not  pine  where  all  are  banqueting  : 

The  supper  done  —prepare  thee  to  reply, 
!  Clearly  and  full — I  love  not  mystery." 

i  Twerp  vain  to  guess  what  shook  the  pious  man, 

Who  look'd  not  lovingly  on  that  Divan  ; 
1 1  Nor  tbow'd  high  relish  for  the  banquet  prest, 
\nd  less  respect  for  every  fellow  guest. 
'T  was  but  a  moment's  peevish  hectic  pass'd 
Along  his  cheek,  and  tranquOlised  as  fast : 
-  He  att  him  down  in  silence,  and  his  look 
■    Boomed  the  calmness  which  before  forsook : 
;   The  feast  was  usher'd  in— but  sumptuous  fare 
i   He  shunn'd  as  if  some  poison  mingled  there. 
1  For  one  so  long  caademn'd  to  toil  and  fast, 
Mfthlnks  he  strangely  spares  the  rich  repast 


"  What  ails  thee,  Dervise  ?  eat — dost  thou  suppose 
This  feast  a  Christian's  ?  or  my  friends  thy  foes  ? 
Why  dost  thou  shun  the  salt  ?   that  sacred  pledge, 
Which,  once  partaken,  blunts  the  sabre's  edge, 
Makes  et'n  contending  tribes  in  peace  unite, 
And  hated  hosts  seem  brethren  to  the  sight  1" 

-  Salt  seasons  dainties— and  my  food  is  still 
The  humblest  root,  my  drink  the  simplest  rill ; 
AM  my  stern  tow  and  order's  •  laws  oppose 
Tw  break  or  mingle  bread  with  friends  or  foes ; 
It  may  seem  strange  —  if  there  be  aught  to  dread, 
T&at  peril  rests  upon  my  tingle  head ; 
But  for  thy  sway — nay  more  —  thy  Sultan's  throne, 
1  taste  nor  bread  nor  banquet  —  save  alone ; 
Infringed  our  order's  rule,  the  Prophet's  rage 
To  Mecca's  dome  might  bar  my  pilgrimage." 


~  Well  — u  thou  wilt  — ascetic  as  thou  art  — 

<'«e  question  answer ;  then  in  peace  depart. 

How  many  ?  —  Ha  I  It  cannot  sure  be  day  ? 
1  ^^hat  star— wbat  sun  is  bursting  on  the  bay  ? 

U  »nines  a  lake  of  fire !  —  away —  away  I 
;  Ho :  treachery  !  my  guards !  ray  scimitar  1 

The  galleys  feed  Use  names  — and  I  afar  ! 
I  Accursed  Denrise  1  —these  thy  tidings  —  thou 
!  S<me  villain  spy— seise — cleave  him— slay  him 
nowr 

t'p  rose  the  Dervise  with  that  burst  of  light, 
>'v  less  his  change  of  form  appall'd  the  sight : 
t'p  rose  that  Dervise*— not  in  saintly  garb, 
&sl  like  a  warrior  bounding  on  his  barb, 


are  in  eolleget,  and  of  different  orders,  as 

t  «  —  - 


not  very  novel  effect  of  Mussulman  anger. 


Dash'd  his  high  cap,  and  tore  his  robe  away  — 
Shone  his  mail'd  breast,  and  flash'd  his  sabre's  ray  ! 
His  close  but  glittering  casque,  and  sable  plume, 
More  glittering  eye,  and  black  brow's  sabler  gloom, 
Glared  on  the  Moslems'  eyes  some  Afrit  sprite, 
Whose  demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for  fight. 
The  wild  confusion,  and  the  swarthy  glow 
Of  flames  on  high,  and  torches  from  below ; 
The  shriek  of  terror,  and  the  mingling  yell  — 

For  swords  began  to  clash,  and  shouts  to  swell 

Flung  o'er  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of  hell ! 
Distracted,  to  and  fro,  the  flying  slaves 
Behold  but  bloody  shore  and  fiery  waves ; 
Nought  heeded  they  the  Pacha's  angry  cry, 
They  seise  that  Dervise  1  —  seize  on  Zatanai  1  * 
He  saw  their  terror  —  check'd  the  first  despair 
That  urged  him  but  to  stand  and  perish  there, 
Since  for  too  early  and  too  well  obey'd, 
The  flame  was  kindled  ere  the  signal  made ; 
He  saw  their  terror  — from  his  baldric  drew 
His  bugle  —  brief  the  blast  —  but  shrilly  blew ; 
'Tis  answer'd— M  WeH  ye  speed,  my  gallant  crew  I 
Why  did  I  doubt  their  quickness  of  career  ? 
And  deem  design  had  left  me  single  here  ?" 
Sweeps  his  long  arm  —  that  sabre's  whirling  sway 
Sheds  fast  atonement  for  its  first  delay ; 
Completes  his  fury  what  their  fear  begun, 
And  makes  the  many  basely  quail  to  one. 
The  cloven  turbans  o'er  the  chamber  spread, 
And  scarce  an  arm  dare  rise  to  guard  its  head : 
Even  Seyd,  convulsed,  o'erwhelm'd,  with  rage,  sur- 
prise, 
Retreats  before  him,  though  he  still  defies. 
No  craven  he  —  and  yet  he  dreads  the  blow, 
So  much  Confusion  magnifies  his  foe  ! 
His  blazing  galleys  still  distract  his  sight, 
He  tore  his  beard,  and  foaming  fled  the  fight ;  3 
For  now  the  pirates  pass'd  the  Haram  gate, 
And  burst  within  —  and  it  were  death  to  wait ; 
Where    wild   Amazement    shrieking  —  kneeling  — 

throws 
The  sword  aside  —  in  vain  —  the  blood  o'erflows  ! 
The  Corsairs  pouring,  haste  to  where  within 
Invited  Conrad's  bugle,  and  the  din 
Of  groaning  victims,  and  wild  cries  for  life, 
Proclaim'd  how  well  he  did  the  work  of  strife. 
They  shout  to  find  him  grim  and  lonely  there, 
A  glutted  tiger  mangling  in  his  lair  ! 
But  short  their  greeting  —  shorter  his  reply  — 
M  'Tis  weU  — but  Seyd  escapes— and  he  must  die  — 
Much  hath  been  done  —  but  more  remains  to  do  — 
Their  galleys  blaze  —  why  not  their  city  too  2" 

V. 
Quick  at  the  word  they  seized  him  each  a  torch, 
And  fire  the  dome  from  minaret  to  porch. 
A  stern  delight  was  fix'd  in  Conrad's  eye, 
But  sudden  sunk  —  for  on  his  ear  the  cry 
Of  women  struck,  and  like  a  deadly  knell 
Knock'd  at  that  heart  unmoved  by  battle's  yell. 
"  Oh  1  burst  the  Haram — wrong  not  on  your  lives- 
One  female  form  —  remember  —  we  have  wives. 
On  them  such  outrage  Vengeance  will  repay ; 
Man  is  our  foe,  and  such  'tis  ours  to  slay : 
But  still  we  spared  —  must  spare  the  weaker  prey. 

See  Prince  Eugene*!  Memoirs,  page  24.  "The  Senukier 
received  a  wound  in  the  thigh ;  he  plucked  up  his  beard  by 
the  roots,  became  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field." 
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Oh  !  I  forgot  —  but  Heaven  will  not  forgive 
If  at  my  word  the  helpless  cease  to  live ; 
Follow  who  will  —  I  go  —  we  yet  have  time 
Our  souls  to  lighten  of  at  least  a  crime." 
He  climbs  the  crackling  stair  —  he  bursts  the  door. 
Nor  feels  his  feet  glow  scorching  with  the  floor ; 
His  breath  choked  gasping  with  the  volumed  smoke, 
But  still  from  room  to  room  his  way  he  broke. 
They  search — they  find — they  save :  with  lusty  arms 
Each  bears  a  priie  of  unregarded  charms ; 
Calm  their  loud  fears ;  sustain  their  sinking  frames 
With  all  the  care  defenceless  beauty  claims : 
So  well  could  Conrad  tame  their  fiercest  mood, 
And  check  the  very  hands  with  gore  imbrued. 
But  who  is  she  ?   whom  Conrad's  arms  convey 
From  reeking  pile  and  combat's  wreck  away  — 
Who  but  the  love  of  him  he  dooms  to  bleed  ; 
The  Haram  queen  —  but  still  the  slave  oi  Seyd  : 

VL 
Brief  time  had  Conrad  now  to  greet  Gulnarc,  i 
Few  words  to  re-assure  the  trembling  fair ; 
For  In  that  pause  compassion  snatch'd  from  war, 
The  foe  befoie  retiring,  fast  and  far, 
With  wonder  saw  their  footsteps  unpursued, 
First  slowlier  fled  —  then  rallied  —  then  withstood. 
This  Seyd  perceives,  then  first  perceives  how  few, 
Compared  with  his,  the  Corsair's  roving  crew, 
And  blushes  o'er  his  error,  as  he  eyes 
The  ruin  wrought  by  panic  and  surprise. 
Alia  il  Alia !  Vengeance  swells  the  cry — 
Shame  mounts  to  rage  that  must  atone  or  die  ! 
And  flame  for  flame  and  blood  for  blood  must  tell, 

The  tide  of  triumph  ebbs  that  flow'd  too  well 

When  wrath  returns  to  renovated  strife, 

And  those  who  fought  for  conquest  strike  for  life. 

Conrad  beheld  the  danger  —  he  beheld 

His  followers  faint  by  freshening  foes  repell'd : 

a  One  effort  —  one  —  to  break  the  circling  host ! M 

They  form  —  unite  —  charge  — waver — all  is  lost ! 

Within  a  narrower  ring  compress'd,  beset, 

Hopeless,  not  heartless,  strive  and  struggle  yet  — 

Ah  I  now  they  fight  in  firmest  file  no  more, 

Hemm'd  in  —  cut  off — cleft  down  —  and  trampled 

o'er; 
But  each  strikes  singly,  silently,  and  home, 
And  sinks  outwearied  rather  than  o'ercome, 
His  last  faint  quittance  rendering  with  his  breath, 
Till  the  blade  glimmers  in  the  grasp  of  death ! 

ra 

But  first,  ere  came  the  rallying  host  to  blows, 
And  rank  to  rank,  and  hand  to  hand  oppose, 
Oulnare  and  all  her  Haram  handmaids  freed, 
Safe  in  the  dome  of  one  who  held  their  creed, 
By  Conrad's  mandate  safely  were  bestow'd, 
And  dried  those  tears  for  life  and  feme  that  flow'd : 
And  when  that  dark-eyed  lady,  young  Gulnare, 
Becall'd  those  thoughts  late  wandering  in  despair, 
Much  did  she  marvel  o'er  the  courtesy 
That  smooth'd  his  accents ;  soften 'd  in  his  eye : 
Twas  strange  —  that  robber  thus  with  gore  bedew'd 
Seem'd  gentler  then  than  Seyd  in  fondest  mood. 
The  Pacha  woo'd  as  1f  he  deem'd  the  slave 
Most  seem  delighted  with  the  heart  he  gave ; 

i  Gulnare,  a  female  name  j  it  means,  literally,  the  flower  of 
the  pomegranate 


The  Corsair  vow'd  protection,  soothed  affright. 
As  if  his  homage  were  a  woman's  right 
M  The  wish  is  wrong — nay,  worse  for  female-. via; 
Yet  much  I  long  to  view  that  chief  again ; 
If  but  to  thank  for,  what  my  fear  forgot, 
The  life  —  my  loving  lord  remember'd  not  I" 

vm. 

And  him  she  saw,  where  thickest  carnage  spread, 
But  gather*d  breathing  from  the  happier  dead; 
Far  from  his  band,  and  battling  with  a  host 
That  deem  right  dearly  won  the  field  be  lost, 
Fell'd  —  bleeding  —  baffled  of  the  death  be  srarit. 
And  snatch'd  to  expiate  all  the  Ills  he  wrought ; 
Preserved  to  linger  and  to  live  in  vain. 
While  Vengeance  ponder'd  o'er  new  plans  of  ntin, 
And  stanch'd  the  blood  she  saves  to  shed  again— 
But  drop  for  drop,  for  Seyd's  unglutted  eye 
Would  doom  him  ever  dying  —  ne'er  to  die ! 
Can  this  be  he  ?   triumphant  late  she  saw, 
When  his  red  hand's  wild  gesture  waved,  a  Uv ! 
*Tis  he  indeed  —  disarm 'd  but  undeprest, 
His  sole  regret  the  life  he  still  possest ; 
His  wounds  too  slight,  though  taken  with  that  m- 
Which  would  have  klssM  the  hand  that  tht-a  coult 

kilL 
Oh  were  there  none,  of  all  the  many  given, 
To  send  his  soul  —  he  scarcely  ask'd  to  hewa  ? 
Must  he  alone  of  all  retain  his  breath, 
Who  more  than  all  had  striven  and  struck  for  ilea:!? 
He  deeply  felt  —  what  mortal  hearts  must  fed 
When  thus  reversed  on  faithless  fortune's  «ht«^ 
For  crimes  committed,  and  the  victor's  threa: 
Of  lingering  tortures  to  repay  the  debt  — 
He  deeply,  darkly  felt ;  but  evil  pride 
That  led  to  perpetrate  —  now  serves  to  hide. 
Still  in  his  stern  and  self-collected  mien 
A  conqueror's  more  than  captive's  air  U  seta, 
Though  faint  with  wasting  toil  and  stiffening  «""* 
But  few  that  saw  —  so  calmly  gaxed  around: 
Though  the  far  shouting  of  the  distant  crowd, 
Their  tremors  o'er,  rose  insolently  loud. 
The  better  warriors  who  beheld  him  near, 
Insulted  not  the  foe  who  taught  them  fear; 
And  the  grim  guards  that  to  his  durance  led, 
In  alienee  eyed  him  with  a  secret  dread. 


The  Leech  was  sent— but  not  in  mercy— tfcere. 
To  note  how  much  the  life  yet  left  could  bear; 
He  found  enough  to  load  with  heaviest  chain, 
And  promise  feeling  for  the  wrench  of  pain; 
To-morrow — yea — to-morrow's  evening  son 
Will  sinking  see  impalement's  pangs  begun, 
And  rising  with  the  wonted  blush  of  mom 
Behold  how  well  or  in  those  pangs  are  borne. 
Of  torments  this  the  longest  and  the  wont, 
Which  adds  all  other  agony  to  thirst. 
That  day  by  day  death  still  forbears  to  slake, 
While  famish'd  vultures  flit  around  the  stake. 
"  Oh  I  water-*- water ! "—  smiling  Bast  denies 
The  victim's  prayer — for  If  he  drinks  he  dies. 
This  was  hb  doom:— the  Leech,  the  goardvf" 

gone, 
And  left  proud  Conrad  fetter'd  and  akaa» 
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i  x. 

I  'Twere  Tain  to  paint  to  what  his  feelings  grew — 
i  It  ran  were  doubtful  if  their  victim  knew. 
There  is  a  war,  a  chaos  of  the  mind, 
When  all  its  elements  convulsed — combined  — 
Ue  dark  and  jarring  with  perturbed  force, 
And  gnashing  with  impenitent  Bemorse — 
That  juggling  fiend — who  never  spake  before  — 
But  cries  "  I  wanrtl  thee ! "  when  the  deed  is  o'er. . 
Vain  voice !  the  spirit  burning  but  unbent, 
May  writhe  —  rebel  —  the  weak  alone  repent ! 
Even  in  that  lonely  hour  when  most  it  feels, 
And,  to  itself;  all— all  that  self  reveals, 
No  single  passion,  and  no  ruling  thought 
That  leaves  the  rest  as  once  unseen,  unsought ; 
But  the  wild  prospect  when  the  soul  reviews, 
All  rushing  through  their  thousand  avenues. 
Ambition's  dreams  expiring,  love's  regret, 
Endangered  glory,  life  itself  beset ; 
The  joy  untasted,  the  contempt  or  hate 
'Gainst  those  who  fain  would  triumph  in  our  fate ; 
The  hopeless  past,  the  hasting  future  driven 
Too  quickly  on  to  guess  of  hell  or  heaven ; 
Deeds,  thoughts,  and  words,  perhaps  remeraber'd  not 
So  keenly  till  that  hour,  but  ne'er  forgot ; 
Things  light  or  lovely  in  their  acted  time, 
But  now  to  stern  reflection  each  a  crime ; 
The  withering  sense  of  evil  unreveal'd, 
Not  cankering  less  because  the  more  conceal 'd — 
All,  in  a  word,  from  which  all  eyes  must  start, 
Ttat  opening  sepulchre— the  naked  heart 
Bares  with  its  buried  woes,  till  Pride  awake, 
To  snatch  the  mirror  torn  the  soul — and  break. 
Ay  —  Pride  can  veil,  and  Courage  brave  it  all, — 
All— all— before—  beyond— the  deadliest  fall. 
Each  bath  some  fear,  and  he  who  least  betrays, 
Toe  only  hypocrite  deserving  praise  i 
Not  the  loud  recreant  wretch  who  boasts  and  files ; 
But  he  who  looks  on  death— and  silent  dies. 
So  steelM  by  pondering  o'er  his  far  career, 
Ue  half-way  meets  him  should  he  menace  near ! 

XL 

In  the  high  chamber  of  his  highest  tower 
Sate  Conrad,  fetter'd  In  the  Pacha's  power. 
His  palace  perish  *d  in  the  flame — this  fort 
Oootain'd  at  once  his  captive  and  his  court 
Not  much  could  Conrad  of  his  sentence  blame, 
His  foe,  if  vanquished,  had  but  shared  the  same :  — 
Alone  he  sate — In  solitude  had  scann'd 
Hi*  guilty  bosom,  but  that  breast  he  mann'd : 
One  thought  alone  he  could  not — dared  not  meet — 
**  Oh,  how  these  tidings  will  Medora  greet?  " 
Then — only  then — his  clanking  hands  he  raised, 
And  stain'd  with  rage  the  chain  on  which  he  gazed ; 
But  soon  he  found— or  fdgri'd— or  dfeem'd  relief, 
And  smiled  in  self-derlslon  of  his  grief,  % 

-  And  now  come  torture  when  it  win -»- or  may, 
More  need  of  rest  to  nerve  mo  for  the  day  1 " 
This  said,  with  languor  to  his  mat  he  crept, 
And,  whatsoe'er  his  visions,  quickly  slept 
Twos  hardly  mttnlgftt  when- that  fray  begun, 
For  Conrad's  alms  ntatered,  at  once  wore  done : 
And  Havoc  loathes  so  much  the  waste  of  time, 
So*  ooaree  had  left  an  ojneommitted  crime. 
One  hour  beheld  him  sine*  the  *ld>  be  stemm'd  — 
Disguised — discovered — conquering — ta'en  —  con- 
denm*d— 


A  chief  on  land  — an  outlaw  on  the  deep  — 
Destroying  —  saving  —  prisou'd  —  and  asleep ! 

XII. 
He  slept  in  calmest  seeming  —  for  his  breath 
Was  hush'd  so  deep  —  Ah  1  happy  if  in  death ! 
He  slept  —  Who  o'er  his  placid  slumber  bends  ? 
His  foes  are  gone  —  and  here  he  hath  no  friends ; 
Is  it  some  seraph  sent  to  grant  him  grace  ? 
No,  'tis  an  earthly  form  with  heavenly  nice ! 
Its  white  arm  raised  a  lamp — yet  gently  hid, 
Lest  the  ray  flash  abruptly  on  the  lid 
Of  that  closed  eye,  which  opens  but  to  pain, 
And  once  unclosed — but  once  may  close  again. 
That  form,  with  eye  so  dark,  and  cheek  so  fair, 
And  auburn  waves  of  gemm'd  and  braided  hair ; 
With  shape  of  fairy  lightness  —  naked  foot, 
That  shines  like  snow,  and  falls  on  earth  as  mute— 
Through  guards  and  dunnest  night  how  came  it  there  ? 
Ah !  rather  ask  what  will  not  woman  dare  ? 
Whom  youth  and  pity  lead  like  thee,  Gulnare ! 
She  could  not  sleep — and  while  the  Pacha's  rest 
In  muttering  dreams  yet  saw  his  pirate-guest, 
She  left  his  side  —  his  signet-ring  she  bore, 
Which  oft  In  sport  adorn'd  her  hand  before  — 
And  with  it,  scarcely  question'd,  won  her  way 
Through  drowsy  guards  that  must  that  sign  obey. 
Worn  out  with  toll,  and  tired  with  changing  blows, 
Their  eyes  had  envied  Conrad  his  repose ; 
And  chill  and  nodding  at  the  turret  door, 
They  stretch  their  listless  limbs,  and  watch  no  more ; 
Just  raised  their  heads  to  hail  the  signet-ring, 
Nor  ask  or  what  or  who  the  sign  may  bring. 

*     xiy. 

She  gazed  in  wonder,  «  Can  he  calmly  sleep, 
While  other  eyes  his  fell  or  ravage  weep  ? 
And  mine  in  restlessness  are  wandering  here  — 
What  sudden  spell  hath  made  this  man  so  dear  ? 
True  —  'tis  to  him  my  life,  and  more,  I  owe, 
And  me  and  mine  he  spared  from  worse  than  woe  : 
'Tis  late  to  think — but  soft — Ills  slumber  breaks — 
How  heavily  he  sighs ! — he  starts  —  awakes  J " 

He  raised  his  head  —  and  dazzled  with  the  light, 

His  eye  seem'd  dubious  if  it  saw  aright : 

He  moved  his  hand  —  the  grating  of  his  chain 

Too  harshly  told  him  that  he  llvcdagain. 

"  What  is  that  form  ?  if  not  a  shape  of  air, 

H ethlnks,  my  jailor's  face  shows  wond'rous  fair ! " 

"  Pirate !  thou  know'st  me  not  —  but  I  am  one, 
Grateful  for  deeds  thou  hast  too  rarely  done ; 
Look  on  me  —  and  remember  her,  thy  hand 
Snatch'd  from  the  flames,  and  thy  more  fearful  band. 
I  come  through  darkness — and  I  scarce  know  why— 
Tet  not  to  hurt  —  I  would  not  see  thee  die." 

"  If  so,  kind  lady !  thine  the  only  eye 

That  would  not  here  in  that  gay  hope  delight : 

Theirs  is  the  chance— and  let  them  use  their  right 

But  still  I  thank  their  courtesy  or  thine, 

That  would  confess  me  at  so  fair  a  shrine  I " 

Strange  though  it  seem — yet  with  extremest  grief 
Is.  Unk'd  a  mirth-- it  doth  hot  bring  relief— 
That  playfulness  of  Sorrow  ne'er  beguiles, 
And  smiles  in  bitterness — but  still  it  smiles; 
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And  sometimes  with  the  wisest  and  the  best, 

Till  even  the  scaffold l  echoes  with  their  jest ! 

Yet  not  the  joy  to  which  it  seems  akin — 

It  may  deceive  all  hearts,  save  that  within. 

Whate'er  it  was  that  flash'd  on  Conrad,  now 

A  laughing  wildness  half  unbent  his  brow : 

And  these  his  accents  had  a  sound  of  mirth, 

As  if  the  last  he  could  enjoy  on  earth ; 

Yet  'gainst  his  nature — for  through  that  short  life. 

Few  thoughts  had  he  to  spare  from  gloom  and  strife. 

XIV. 

"  Corsair !  thy  doom  is  named — but  I  have  power 

To  soothe  the  Pacha  in  his  weaker  hour. 

Thee  would  I  spare — nay  more — would  save  thee  now, 

But  this — time — hope — nor  even  thy  strength  allow ; 

But  all  I  can,  I  will :  at  least,  delay 

The  sentence  that  remits  thee  scarce  a  day. 

More  now  were  ruin — even  thyself  were  loth 

The  vain  attempt  should  bring  but  doom  to  both." 

"  Yes ! — loth  indeed :  — my  soul  is  nerved  to  all, 
Or  falTn  too  low  to  fear  a  further  fall : 
Tempt  not  thyself  with  peril— me  with  hope 
Of  flight  from  foes  with  whom  I  could  not  cope : 
Unfit  to  vanquish  —  shall  I  meanly  fly, 
The  one  of  all  my  band  that  would  not  die  ? 
Yet  there  is  one  to  whom  my  memory  clings 
Till  to  these  eyes  her  own  wild  softness  springs. 
My  sole  resources  in  the  path  I  trod  [God ! 

Were  these — my  bark — my  sword — my  love — my 
The  last  I  left  in  youth — he  leaves  me  now — 
And  Man  but  works  his  will  to  lay  me  low. 
I  have  no  thought  to  mock  bis  throne  with  prayer 
Wrung  from  the  coward  crouching  of  despair ; 
It  is  enough — I  breathe*— and  I  can  bear. 
My  sword  is  shaken  from  the  worthless  hand 
That  might  have  better  kept  so  true  a  brand  ; 
My  bark  is  sunk  or  captive — but  my  love — 
For  her  in  sooth  my  voice  would  mount  above : 
Oh!  she  is  all  that  still  to  earth  can  bind — 
And  this  will  break  a  heart  so  more  than  kind, 
And  blight  a  form — till  thine  appear'd,  Oulnare !   • 
Mine  eye  ne'er  ask'd  if  others  were  as  fair." 

"  Thou  lov'st  another  then  ?  — but  what  to  me 
Is  this — 'tis  nothing — nothing  e'er  can  be : 
But  yet —  thou  lov'st — and — Oh !  I  envy  those 
Whose  hearts  on  hearts  as  faithful  can  repose, 
Who  never  feel  the  void — the  wandering  thought 
That  sighs  o'er  visions — such  as  mine  hath  wrought " 

"  Lady — methought  thy  love  was  his,  for  whom 
This  arm  redeem'd  thee  from  a  fiery  tomb." 

M  My  love  stern  Seyd's !  Oh — No— No— not  my  love- 
Yet  much  this  heart,  that  strives  no  more,  once  strove 
To  meet  his  passion — but  it  would  not  be. 
I  felt— I  feel— love  dwells  with — with  the  free. 
I  am  a  slave,  a  favoured  slave  at  best, 
To  share  his  splendour,  and  seem  very  blest ! 
Oft  must  my  soul  the  question  undergo, 
Of — '  Dost  thou  love  ? '  and  burn  to  answer,  *  No ! ' 

1  In  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  instance,  on  the  scaffold,  and 
Anne  Boleyn,  In  the  Tower,  when,  grasping  her  neck,  she 
remarked,  that  it M  was  too  slender  to  trouble  the  headsman 
much.'*  Daring  one  part  of  the  French  Revolution,  it  became 


Oh !  hard  it  is  that  fondness  to  sustain, 
And  struggle  not  to  feel  averse  in  vain ; 
But  harder  still  the  heart's  recoil  to  bear. 
And  hide  from  one  — perhaps  another  there. 
He  takes  the  hand  I  give  not — nor  withhold— 
Its  pulse  nor  check'd — nor  quicken'd— cshnlycoM: 
And  when  resign'd,  it  drops  a  lifeless  weight 
From  one  I  never  loved  enough  to  hate. 
No  warmth  these  lips  return  by  his  imprest. 
And  chill'd  remembrance  shudders  o'er  the  rest 
Yes — had  I  ever  proved  that  passion's  seal. 
The  change  to  hatred  were  at  least  to  feel : 
But  still — he  goes  unmourn'd — returns  unsought— 
And  oft  when  present — absent  from  my  thought 
Or  when  reflection  comes — and  come  it  must— 
I  fear  that  henceforth  'twill  but  bring  disgust; 
I  am  his  slave — but,  in  despite  of  pride, 
'Twere  worse  than  bondage  to  become  his  bride. 
Oh !  that  this  dotage  of  his  breast  would  cease: 
Or  seek  another  and  give  mine  release, 
But  yesterday — I  could  have  said,  to  peace! 
Yes — if  unwonted  fondness  now  I  feign. 
Remember — captive !  t  is  to  break  thy  chain ; 
Repay  the  life  that  to  thy  hand  I  owe; 
To  give  thee  back  to  all  endear'd  below, 
Who  share  such  love  as  I  can  never  know. 
Farewell — morn  breaks  —  and  I  must  now  sway : 
'Twin  cost  me  dear — but  dread  no  death  to-dayl* 

XV. 

She  press'd  his  fetter'd  fingers  to  her  heart, 
And  bow'd  her  head,  and  turn'd  her  to  depart, 
And  noiseless  as  a  lovely  dream  is  gone. 
And  was  she  here  ?  and  is  he  now  alone? 
What  gem  hath  dropp'd  and  sparkles  o'er  his  chain? 
The  tear  most  sacred,  shed  for  others'  pain, 
That  starts  at  once  — bright  —  pure — from  My* 

mine, 
Already  polish'd  by  the  hand  divine ! 

Oh  I  too  convincing — dangerously  dear— 

In  woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  tear ! 

That  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield, 

To  save,  subdue  —  at  once  her  spear  and  shield: 

Avoid  it  —  Virtue  ebbs  and  Wisdom  errs. 

Too  fondly  gating  on  that  grief  of  hers  t 

What  lost  a  world,  and  bade  a  hero  fly  ? 

The  timid  tear  In  Cleopatra's  eye. 

Yet  be  the  soft  triumvir's  fault  forgiven ; 

By  this — how  many  lose  not  earth — hut  hems! 

Consign  their  souls  to  man's  eternal  foe, 

And  seal  their  own  to  spare  some  wanton's  wot! 

*Tis  morn — and  o'er  his  alter'd  features  play 
The  beams  —  without  the  hope  of  yesterday, 
"wliat  shall  he  be  ere  night  ?  perchance  a  thing, 
O'er  which  the  raven  flaps  her  funeral  wing. 
By  his  closed  eye  unheeded  and  unfelt ; 
While  sets  that  sun,  and  dews  of  evening  melt. 
Chin  —wet—  and  misty  round  each  stiflen'd  Dmb. 
Refreshing  earth  —  reviving  an  hut  him  i 


a  fashion  to  leave  some  M  mot  **  as  a  leaser ;  and  tbei 

of  facetious  last  words  spoken  during 

a  melancholy  jest-book  of  a  considerable  sixe. 
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CANTO   THB   THIRD. 


'  Com*  vedl — aocor  noo  m*  abbandona."  —  Daxtx. 


I  Slow  rinks,  mora  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run,  > 
1 !  Along  Mora's  hills  the  setting  sun ; 
,    Xot,  as  in  Northern  dimes,  obscurely  bright, 

But  one  unclouded  blase  of  Hying  light ! 
{ |  O'er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 

Gilds  the  green  ware,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 
j'  On  old  -Sana's  rock,  and  Idra's  isle, 
I  The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile ; 
! !  O'er  his  own  regions  lingering,  loves  to  shine, 
l  Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 
,    Descending  fast  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 
,  i  Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquer'd  Salamis ! 
i    Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse 

More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 

I  And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 

I I  Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven ; 
,  |  Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 

Behind  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

i 
i 

:  |  ()n  such  an  eve,  his  palest  beam  he  cast, 
When  — Athens !  here  thy  Wisest  look'd  his  last 
How  watch*d  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray, 

,  That  closed  their  murder'd  sage's  *  latest  day ! 
1    Not  yet  — not  yet  —  Sol  pauses  on  the  hill — 

:  The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still ; 
But  sad  his  light  to  agonising  eyes, 

i  And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightful  dyes : 

'  Gloom  o'er  the  lovely  land  he  seemM  to  pour, 
The  land,  where  Phoebus  never  frown'd  before ; 

,  But  ere  he  sank  below  Citha-ron's  head, 
The  cup  of  woe  was  quaff 'd  —  the  spirit  fled ; 
The  soul  of  him  who  scorn  'd  to  fear  or  fly  — 
Who  lived  and  died,  as  none  can  live  or  die  ! 

i  But  lo !  from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain, 
The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign.  * 
No  murky  vapour,  herald  of  the  storm, 
Hides  her  fair  face,  nor  girds  her  glowing  form ; 
With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moon-beams  play, 
Inert  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray, 
And,  bright  around  with  quivering  beams  beset. 
Her  emblem  sparkles  o'er  the  minaret : 

1    Hie  groves  of  olive  scatter'd  dark  and  wide 
Where  meek  Cephisus  pours  his  scanty  tide, 
The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque. 
The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  kiosk, 4 

1  TV  opening  Moos,  as  far  as  section  II,  have,  perhaps,  little 
inula—  here,  and  were  annexed  to  an  unpublished  (though 

>  printed)  noeia ;  bat  they  were  written  on  the  spot,  in  the 
spring  of  1611,  and—  I  scarce  know  why— the  reader  must 

1  «*co*ttb«lr  appearance  here  ~- if  he  can.  [See  pott,  *  Curse 
of  Minerva. "] 


*  Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a  short  time  before  sunset 
*  the  hour  of  execution),  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his 
dlidpks  to  walk  till  the  sun  went  down. 

*  The  twilight  la  Greece  Is  much  shorter  than  in  our  own 
courtiy:  the  days  in  winter  are  longer,  but  In  summer  of 
cfeortM  duration. 


*  The  kiosk  Is  a  Turkish  summer-house ;  the  palm  Is 
without  the  present  walls  of  Athens,  not  far  from  the  temple 


And,  dun  and  sombre  *mid  the  holy  calm, 
Near  Theseus*  fane  yon  solitary  palm, 
All  tinged  with  varied  hues  arrest  the  eye  — 
And  dull  were  his  that  pass'd  them  heedless  by. 

Again  the  .Sgean,  heard  no  more  afar, 
Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war; 
Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  array  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 
Mlx'd  with' the  shades  of  many  a  distant  isle, 
That  frown  —  where  gentler  ocean  seems  to  smile.  * 

U. 

Not  now  my  theme — why  turn  my  thoughts  to  thee  ? 

Oh  !  who  can  look  along  thy  native  sea, 

Nor  dwell  upon  thy  name,  whate'er  the  tale, 

So  much  its  magic  must  o'er  all  prevail  ? 

Who  that  beheld  that  Sun  upon  thee  set, 

Fair  Athens !  could  thine  evening  face  forget  ? 

Not  he  —  whose  heart  nor  time  nor  distance  frees, 

Spell-bound  within  the  clustering  Cyclades  ! 

Nor  seems  this  homage  foreign  to  his  strain, 

His  Corsair's  isle  was  once  thine  own  domain  — 

Would  that  with  freedom  it  were  thine  again ! 

IIL 

The  Sun  hath  sunk  —  and,  darker  than  the  night, 

finks  with  its  beam  upon  the  beacon  height 
fedora's  heart — the  third  day's  come  and  gone  — 
With  it  he  comes  not  —  sends  not  —  faithless  one  I 
The  wind  was  fair  though  light ;  and  storms  were 
Last  eve  Anselmo's  bark  return'd,  and  yet       [none. 
His  only  tidings  that  they  had  not  met ! 
Though  wild,  as  now,  far  different  were  the  tale 
Had  Conrad  waited  for  that  single  sail. 

The  night-breeze  freshens  — she  that  day  had  pass'd 
In  watching  all  that  Hope  proclaim'd  a  mast ; 
Sadly  she  sate  —  on  high  —  Impatience  bore 
At  last  her  footsteps  to  the  midnight  shore, 
And  there  she  wander'd,  heedless  of  the  spray 
That  dash'd  her  garments  oft,  and  warn'd  away : 
She  saw  not  —  felt  not  thjs — nor  dared  depart, 
Nor  deem'd  it  cold  —  her  chill  was  at  her  heart ; 
Till  grew  such  certainty  from  that  suspense  — 
His  very  sight  had  shock'd  from  life  or  sense  1 

It  came  at  last  —  a  sad  and  shatter'd  boat, 

Whose  inmates  first  beheld  whom  first  they  sought ; 

Some  bleeding — all  most  wretched — these  the  few — 

Scarce  knew  they  how  escaped  —  this  all  they  knew. 

In  silence,  darkling,  each  appear'd  to  wait 

His  fellow's  mournful  guess  at  Conrad's  fate : 

Something  they  would  have  said ;  but  seem'd  to  fear 

To  trust  their  accents  to  Medpra's  ear. 

She  saw  at  once,  yet  sunk  not  —  trembled  not  — 

Beneath  that  grief,  that  loneliness  of  lot, 

of  Theseus,  between  which  and  the  tree  the  wall  intervenes. 
—  Cephisus*  stream  is  Indeed  scanty,  and  Ilissus  has  no  stream 
at  all. 

•  [Of  the  brilliant  skies  and  variegated  landscapes  of  Greece 
every  one  has  formed  to  himself  a  general  notion,  from  having 
contemplated  them  through  the  haay  atmosphere  of  some 
prose  narration ;  but,  in  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  every  Image  Is 
distinct  and  glowing,  as  if  it  were  illuminated  by  Its  native 
sunshine ;  and,  in  the  figures  which  people  the  landscape,  we 
behold  not  only  the  general  form  and  costume,  but  the 
countenance,  and  the  attitude,  and  the  play  of  features  and  of 
gesture  accompanying,  and  indicating,  the  sudden  impulses  of 
momentary  feelings.  The  magic  of  colouring  by  which  this 
is  effected  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  evidence  of  Lord 
Byron's  talent.—  Gborob  Elus] 
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Within  that  neck  fidr  form,  were  feelings  high, 
That  deem'd  not  till  they  found  their  energy. 
While  yet  was  Hope  —  they  soften'd — fluttered  — 

wept— 
All  lost  —  that  softness  died  not  —  but  it  slept ; 
And  o'er  its  slumber  rose  that  Strength  which  said, 
"  With  nothing  left  to  loye  —  there's   nought  to 

dread." 
T  is  more  than  nature's ;  like  the  burning  might 
Delirium  gathers  from  the  fever's  height 

"  Silent  you  stand  —  nor  would  I  hear  you  tell 
What  —  speak  not  —  breathe  not  —  for  I  know  it 
Yet  would  I  ask  —  almost  my  lip  denies        [well  — 
The  —  quick  your  answer — tell  me  where  he  lies. " 

•*  Lady  F  wo  know  not  —  scarce  with  life  we  fled : 

But  here  is  one  denies  that  he  is  dead: 

He  saw  him  bound ;  and  bleeding  —  but  alive." 

She  heard  no  further  —  t  was  in  vain  to  strive  — 
So  throbb'd  each  vein  — each  thought  —  till  then 

withstood ; 
Her  own  dark  soul  —  these  words  at  once  subdued . 
She  totters  —  falls  —  and  senseless  had  the  wave 
Perchance  but  snatch'd  her  from  another  grave  ; 
But  that  with  hands  though  rude,  yet  weeping  eyes, 
Theyt  yield  such  aid  as  Pity's  haste  supplies  : 
Dash  o'er  her  deathlike  cheek  the  ocean  dew, 
Baise  —  fan  —  sustain  —  till  life  returns  anew ; 
Awake  her  handmaids,  with  the  matrons  leave 
That  fainting  form  o'er  which  they  gaze  and  grieve ; 
Then  seek  Ansclmo's  cavern,  to  report 
The  tale  too  tedious  —  when  the  triumph  short 

IV. 
In  that  wild  council  words  wax'd  warm  and  strange, 
With  thoughts  of  ransom,  rescue,  and  revenge ; 
All,  save  repose  or  flight :  still  lingering  there 
Breathed  Conrad's  spirit,  and  forbade  despair ; 
Whate'er  his  fate  —  the  breasts  he  form'd  and  led 
Will  save  him  living,  or  appease  him  dead. 
Woe  to  his  foes  !  there  yet  survive  a  few, 
Whose  deeds  are  daring,  as  their  hearts  are  true. 

V. 
Within  the  Haram's  secret  chamber  sate  i 
Stern  Seyd,  still  pondering  o'er  his  Captive's  fate ; 
His  thoughts  on  love  and  hate  alternate  dwell, 
Now  with  Gulnare,  and  now  in  Conrad's  cell ; 
Here  at  his  feet  the  lovely  slave  reclined 
Surveys  his  brow — would  soothe  his  gloom  of  mind; 
While  many  an  anxious  glance  her  large  dark  eye 
Sends  in  its  idle  search  for  sympathy, 
His  only  bends  in  seeming  o'er  his  beads,  * 
But  Inly  views  his  victim  as  he  bleeds. 

"  Pacha  1  the  day  is  thine ;  and  on  thy  crest 
Sits  Triumph  —  Conrad  taken  —  fall'n  the  rest  I 
His  doom  b  fix'd  —  he  dies :  and  well  his  fate 
Was  earn'd  —  yet  much  too  worthless  for  thy  hate  • 
Methinks,  a  short  release,  for  ransom  told 
With  all  his  treasure,  not  unwisely  sold ; 
Report  speaks  largely  of  his  pirate,  hoard — 
Would  that  of  this  my  Pacha  were  the  lord ! 

i[The  whole  of  this  section  was  added  in  the  coarse  ot 
printing.  J 


While  batted,  weaken'd  by  this  fatal  fray— 
Watch'd — follow'd — ha  were  then  an  easier  prey; 
But  once  cut  off —  the  remnant  of  his  band 
Embark  their  wealth,  and  seek  a  safer  strand." 

"  Gulnare ! — if  for  each  drop  of  blood  a  gem 

Were  offer'd  rich  as  StambouTs  diadem ; 

If  for  each  hair  of  his  a  massy  mine 

Of  virgin  ore  should  supplicating  shine ; 

If  all  our  Arab  tales  divulge  or  dream 

Of  wealth  were  here*-  that  gold  should  not  itdean! 

It  had  not  now  redeem'd  a  single  hour. 

But  that  I  know  him  fettered,  in  my  power; 

And,  thirsting  for  revenge,  I  ponder  still 

On  pangs  that  longest  rack,  and  latest  kflL* 

• 

"  Nay,  Seyd !  —  I  seek  not  to  restrain  thy  rage, 
Too  justly  moved  for  mercy  to  assuage ; 
My  thoughts  were  only  to  secure  for  thee 
His  riches  —  thus  released,  he  were  not  free : 
Disabled,  shorn  of  half  his  might  and  band, 
His  capture  could  but  wait  thy  first  command. M 

"  His  capture  could  !  —  and  shall  I  then  resign 
One  day  to  him  —  the  wretch  already  mine  ? 
Release  my  foe  I — at  whose  remonstrance  ? — thine  I 
Fair  suitor !  —  to  thy  virtuous  gratitude, 
That  thus  repays  this  Giaour's  relenting  mood. 
Which  thee  and  thine  alone  of  ail  could  spare, 
No  doubt  —  regardless  if  the  prize  were  (air. 
My  thanks  and  praise  alike  are  due  —  now  hear ! 
I  have  a  counsel  for  thy  gentler  ear : 
I  do  mistrust  thee,  woman !  and  each  word 
Of  thine  stamps  truth  on  all  Suspicion  heard. 
Borne  in  his  arms  through  fire  from  yon  Serai— 
Say,  wert  thou  lingering  there  with  him  to  fly? 
Thou  need'st  not  answer — thy  confession  speaks, 
Already  reddening  on  thy  guilty  cheeks ; 
Then,  lovely  dame,  bethink  thee !  and  beware: 
Tis  not  his  life  alone  may  claim  such  care  I 
Another  word  and-— nay— I  need  no  more. 
Accursed  was  the  moment  when  he  bore 
Thee  from  the  flames,  which  better  far — but  no— 
I  then  had  mourn'd  thee  with  a  lover's  woe— 
Now  'tis  thy  lord  that  warns  —  deceitful  thing t 
Know'st  thou  that  I  can  clip  thy  wanton  wing? 
In  words  alone  I  am  not  wont  to  chafe: 
Look  to  thyself— nor  deem  thy  falsehood  safes* 

He  rose  —  and  slowly,  sternly  thence  withdrew, 
Rage  in  his  eye  and  threats  In  his  adieu : 
Ah  !  little  rcck'd  that  chief  of  womanhood— 
Which  frowns  ne'er  quell 'd,  nor  menaces  subdued '% 
And  little  deem'd  he  what  thy  heart,  Gulnare  I 
When  soft  could  feel,  and  when  incensed  could  dire. 
His  doubts  appeared  to  wrong — nor  yet  she  knew 
How  deep  the  root  from  whence  compassion  gr*w— 
She. was  a  slave— from  such  may  captives  cfaira 
A  fellow-feeling,  differing  but  in  name ; 
Still  half  unconscious — heedless  of  his  wrath. 
Again  she  ventured  on  the  dangerous  path. 
Again  his  rage  repell'd  —  until  arose 
That  strife  of  thought,  the  source  of  woman'*  woes  I 

»  The  combololo,  or  Mahometan  rotary;  the  bead*  tie  to 
number  Linety-nine. 
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VI. 
Meanwhile — long  anxious — weary — still — the  same 
RolTd  day  and  night — his  tool  could  terror  tame  — 
This  fearful  Interval  of  doubt  and  dread, 
When  every  hour  might  doom  him  worse  than  dead, 
When  every  step  that  echo'd  by  the  gate 
Might  entering  lead  where  axe  and  stake  await ; 
When  every  voice  that  grated  on  his  ear 
Might  be  the  last  that  he  could  ever  hear ; 
Could  terror  tame —  that  spirit  stern  and  high 
Had  proved  unwilling  as  unfit  to  die ; 
'T  was  worn  —  perhaps  decay 'd — yet  silent  bore 
That  conflict,  deadlier  far  than  all  before : 
The  beat  of  fight,  the  hurry  of  the  gale, 
Leave  scarce  one  thought  inert  enough  to  quail ; 
But  bound  and  flx'd  in  fetter'd  solitude. 
To  nine,  the  prey  of  every  changing  mood ; 
To  gaze  on  thine  own  heart ;  and  meditate 
Irrevocable  faults,  and  coming  fate  — 
Too  late  the  last  to  shun  —  the  first  to  mend  — 
To  const  the  hours  that  struggle  to  thine  end, 
j  I  With  not  a  friend  to  animate,  and  tell 
1 1  To  other  ears  that  death  became  thee  well ; 
|  Around  thee  foes  to  forge  the  ready  lie, 
<  -  And  blot  life's  latest  scene  with  calumny ; 
1 1  Before  thee  tortures,  which  the  soul  can  dare, 
,  >   Yet  doubts  how  well  the  shrinking  flesh  may  bear ; 
1    But  deeply  feels  a  single  cry  would  shame, 
I  To  valour's  praise  thy  last  and  dearest  claim ; 
*    The  life  thou  leav'st  below,  denied  above 
I  !  By  kind  monopolists  of  heavenly  love ; 

And  more  than  doubtful  paradise — thy  heaven 
Of  earthly  hope — thy  loved  one  from  thee  riven. 
I :  Such  were  the  thoughts  that  outlaw  must  sustain, 
' ,  And  govern  pangs  surpassing  mortal  pain : 

And  those  sustain 'd  he— boots  it  well  or  ill  ? 
1    Since  not  to  sink  beneath,  is  something  still ! 

The  first  day  pass'd — he  saw  not  her —  Gulnare  — 
1    The  second  —  third — and  still  she  came  not  there ; 

But  what  her  words  avouch'd,  her  charms  had  done, 
1    Or  else  he  had  not  seen  another  sun. 

The  fourth  day  roll'd  along,  and  with  the  night 

■  Came  storm  and  darkness  in  their  mingling  might. 
.    Oh :  bow  he  Usten'd  to  the  rushing  deep, 

■  That  ne'er  till  now  so  broke  upon  his  sleep ; 
I  And  his  wild  spirit  wilder  wishes  sent, 

I  Roused  by  the  roar  of  his  own  clement ! 

;    Oft  had  he  ridden  on  that  winged  wave, 

( S  And  loved  its  roughness  for  the  speed  it  gave ; 

>  i  And  now  its  dashing  echo'd  on  his  ear, 
A  long  known  voice — alas  1  too  vainly  near ! 

i    Loud  sung  the  wind  above ;  and,  doubly  loud, 
Shook  o*er  his  turret  cell  the  thunder-cloud ; 
And  flash 'd  the  lightning  by  the  latticed  bar, 
To  him  more  genial  than  the  midnight  star : 
Close  to  the  glimmering  grate  he  dragg'd  his  chain ; 
Aad  hoped  that  peril  might  not  prove  in  vain. 

■        *  C*B/  the  way— I  have  a  charge  against  you.    As  the 

I I  gnat  Mr.  DvqoIv  roared  out  on  a  similar  occasion* '  By  G— d, 

1  i*4t  it  Mthuader  1  *  — so  do  I  exclaim,  *  Tkit  is  my  light.* 

ni*g I  *    f  allude  to  a  speech  of  Ivan's,  la  the  scene  with  Pe- 

,    trovTu  and  the  Empress,  where  the  thought,  and  almost 

I  *rprttidan,  as*  steittar  to  Conrad's  In  Che  third  canto  of  the 

i  *  Cmair.*    I,  however*  do  not  say  this  to  accusa  you,  but  to 

.     rxcrptmyaelf  from  suspicion  ;  as  there  is  a  priority  of  six 

'     bmoim*  pubUcatkm,  on  my  part,  between  the  appearance  of 

tint  ooBtfufitten  and  of  your  tragedies/'— Lord  Byron  to 

I 


He  raised  his  iron  hand  to  Heaven,  and  pray'd 
One  pitying  flash  to  mar  the  form  it  made  : 1 
His  steel  and  impious  prayer  attract  alike  — 
The  storm  roll'd  onward,  and  disdain'd  to  strike ; 
Its  peal  wax'd  fainter  —  ceased  —  he  felt  alone, 
As  if  some  faithless  friend  had  spurn'd  his  groan ! 

vm. 

The  midnight  pass'd— and  to  the  massy  door 
A  light  step  came  —  it  paused — it  moved  once  more ; 
Slow  turns  the  grating  bolt  and  sullen  key : 
T  is  as  his  heart  foreboded — that  fair  she  1 
Whatever  her  sins,  to  him  a  guardian  saint, 
And  beauteous  still  as  hermit's  hope  can  paint ; 
Yet  changed  since  last  within  that  cell  she  came, 
More  pale  her  cheek,  more  tremulous  her  frame : 
On  him  she  cast  her  dark  and  hurried  eye, 
Which  spoke  before  her  accents  —  "  Thou  must  die  1 
Yes,  thou  must  die — there  is  but  one  resource, 
The  last — the  worst  —  if  torture  were  not  worse." 

"  Lady  !  I  look  to  none — my  lips  proclaim 
What  last  proclaim'd  they — Conrad  still  the  same : 
Why  shouldst  thou  seek  an  outlaw's  life  to  spare, 
And  change  the  sentence  I- deserve  to  bear  ? 
Well  have  I  earn'd — nor  here  alone — the  meed 
Of  Seyd's  revenge,  by  many  a  lawless  deed." 

u  Why  should  I  seek  ?  because — Oh !  didst  thou  not 
Redeem  my  life  from  worse  than  slavery's  lot  ? 
Why  should  I  seek  ?  —  hath  misery  made  thee  blind 
To  the  fond  workings  of  a  woman's  mind? 
And  must  I  say  ?  albtft  my  heart  rebel 
With  all  that  woman  feels,  but  should  not  tell — 
Because — despite  thy  crimes — that  heart  is  moved : 
It  fear'd  thee — thank'd  thee — pitied — madden'd — 

loved. 
Reply  not,  tell  not  now  thy  tale  again, 
Thou  lov'st  another — and  I  love  In  vain  : 
Though  fond  as  mine  her  bosom,  form  more  fair, 
I  rush  through  peril  which  she  would  not  dare. 
If  that  thy  heart  to  hers  were  truly  dear, 
Were  I  thine  own  —  thou  wert  not  lonely  here : 
An  outlaw's  spouse — and  leave  her  lord  to  roam  1 
What  hath  such  gentle  dame  to  do  with  home  ? 
But  speak  not  now — o'er  thine  and  o'er  my  head 
Hangs  the  keen  sabre  by  a  single  thread ; 
If  thou  hast  courage  still,  and  wouldst  be  free, 
Receive  this  poniard — rise — and  follow  me  !" 

"Ay — in  my  chains  1  my  steps  will  gently  tread. 
With  these  adornments,  o'er  each  slumbering  head ! 
Thou  hast  forgot — is  this  a  garb  for  flight  ? 
Or  is  that  instrument  more  fit  for  fight  ?  " 

"  Misdoubting  Corsair !  I  have  gain'd  the  guard, 
Ripe  for  revolt,  and  greedy  for  reward. 
A  single,  word  of  mine  removes  that  chain  : 
Without  some  aid  how  here  could  I  remain  ? 


Mr.  Sotheby,  Sept.  25. 1815.  —  The  following  are  the  lines  in 
Mr.  Sotheby's  tragedy  :  — 

■—  u  And  1  have  leapt 
In  transport  from  my  flinty  couch,  to  welcome 
The  thunder  as  it  burst  upon  my  roof ; 
And  beckon *d  to  the  lightning,  as  it  ftash'd 
And  sparkled  on  these  fetters." 

Notwithstanding  Lord  Byron's  precaution,  the  coincidence  In 
Question  was  cited  against  him,  some  years  after,  in  a  perio- 
dical journal.  ] 
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Well,  since  we  met,  hath  sped  my  busy  time, 
If  in  aught  evil,  for  thy  sake  the  crime : 
The  crime — His  none  to  punish  those  of  Seyd. 
That  hated  tyrant,  Conrad— he  must  bleed ! 
I  see  thee  shudder — but  my  soul  is  changed  — 
Wrong'd,  spurn'd,  reviled— and  it  shall  be  avenged— 
Accused  of  what  till  now  my  heart  disdahVd — 
Too  faithful,  though  to  bitter  bondage  chain'd. 
Yes,  smile ! — but  he  had  little  cause  to  sneer, 
I  was  not  treacherous  then— nor  thou  too  dear : 
But  he  has  said  it — and  the  jealous  well, 
Those  tyrants,  teasing,  tempting  to  rebel, 
Deserve  the  fate  their  fretting  lips  foretell. 
I  never  loved — he  bought  me — somewhat  high— 
Since  with  me  came  a  heart  he  could  not  buy. 
I  was  a  slave  unmurmuring;  he  hath  said, 
But  for  his  rescue  I  with  thee  had  fled. 
Twas  false  thou  know'st — but  let  such  augurs  rue, 
Their  words  are  omens  insult  renders  true. 
Nor  was  thy  respite  granted  to  my  prayer ; 
This  fleeting  grace  was  only  to  prepare 
New  torments  for  thy  life,  and  my  despair. 
Mine  too  he  threatens ;  but  his  dotage  still 
Would  fain  reserve  me  for  his  lordly  will : 
When  wearier  of  these  fleeting  charms  and  me, 
There  yawns  the  sack — and  yonder  rolls  the  sea  ! 
What,  am  I  then  a  toy  for  dotard's  play, 
To  wear  but  till  the  gilding  frets  away  ? 
I  saw  thee — loved  thee — owe  thee  all — would  save, 
If  but  to  show  how  grateful  is  a  slave. 
But  had  he  not  thus  menaced  fame  and  life, 
(And  well  he  keeps  his  oaths  pronounced  in  strife,) 
I  still  had  saved  thee — but  the  Pacha  spared. 
Now  I  am  all  thine  own — for  all  prepared : 
Thou  lov'st  me  not — nor  know'st — or  but  the  worst. 
Alas  1  this  love— 'that  hatred  are  the  first — 
Oh  I  couldst  thou  prove  my  truth,  thou  wouldst  not  ' 
start,  l 

Nor  fear  the  fire  that  lights  an  Eastern  heart ; 
*Tis  now  the  beacon  of  thy  safety — now 
It  points  within  the  port  a  Mainote  prow  : 
But  in  one  chamber,  where  our  path  must  lead, 
There  sleeps — he  must  not  wake — the  oppressor  Seyd ! " 

"  Gulnare  —  Gulnare — I  never  felt  till  now 
My  abject  fortune,  wither'd  fame  so  low  : 
Seyd  is  mine  enemy :  had  swept  my  band 
From  earth  with  ruthless  but  with  open  hand, 
And  therefore  came  1,  in  my  bark  of  war, 
To  smite  the  smiter  with  the  scimitar ; 
Such  is  my  weapon — not  the  secret  knife  — 
Who  spares  a  woman's  seeks  not  slumber's  life. 
Thine  saved  I  gladly,  Lady— not  for  this ; 
Let  me  not  deem  that  mercy  shown  amfcs. 
Now  fare  thee  well — more  peace  be  with  thy  breast  I 
Night  wears  apace — my  last  of  earthly  rest !  " 

"  Rest !  rest !  by  sunrise  must  thy  sinews  shake, 
And  thy  limbs  writhe  around  the  ready  stake. 
I  heard  the  order — saw — I  will  not  see — 
If  thou  wilt  perish,  I  will  fall  with  thee. 
My  life — my  love — my  hatred — all  below 
Are  on  this  cast — Corsair  !  'tis  but  a  blow ! 
Without  it  flight  were  idle— how  evade 
His  sure  pursuit  ?  my  wrongs  too  unrepaid, 
My  youth  disgraced — the  long,  long  wasted  years, 
(me  blow  shall  cancel  with  our  future  fears ; 


But  since  the  dagger  suits  thee  less  than  brand, 

111  try  the  firmness  of  a  female  hand. 

The  guards  are  gain'd — one  moment  all  were  o'er— 

Corsair !  we  meet  in  safety  or  no  more; 

If  errs  my  feeble  hand,  the  morning  cloud 

Will  hover  o'er  thy  scaffold,  and  my  shroud." 


n 


She  turn'd,  and  vanish'd  ere  he  could  reply, 
But  his  glance  followed  far  with  eager  eye ; 
And  gathering,  as  he  could,  the  links  that  bound 
His  form,  to  curl  their  length,  and  curb  their  sound, 
Since  bar  and  bolt  no  more  his  steps  preclude, 
He,  fast  as  fetter'd  limbs  allow,  pursued. 
'T  was  dark  and  winding,  and  he  knew  not  where 
That  passage  led ;  nor  lamp  nor  guard  was  there : 
He  sees  a  dusky  glimmering — shall  he  seek 
Or  shun  that  ray  so  indistinct  and  weak  ? 
Chance  guides  his  steps — a  freshness  seem*  to  kir 
Full  on  his  brow,  as  if  from  morning  air — 
He  reach'd  an  open  gallery — on  his  eye 
Gleam'd  the  last  star  of  night,  the  clearing  sky : 
Yet  scarcely  heeded  these — another  light 
From  a  lone  chamber  struck  upon  his  sight 
Towards  it  he  moved ;  a  scarcely  closing  dour 
Reveal'd  the  ray  within,  but  nothing  more. 
With  hasty  step  a  figure  outward  pass'd,  B**: 

Then  paused  —  and  turn'd — and  paused — 't  b  she  i! 
No  poniard  in  that  hand — nor  sign  of  ill — 
"  Thanks  to  that  softening  heart— she  could  not  kiU : ' 
Again  he  look'd,  the  wildness  of  her  eye 
Starts  from  the  day  abrupt  and  fearfully. 
She  stopp'd  —  threw  back  her  dark  far-floating  fcafr- 
That  nearly  vell'd  her  face  and  bosom  firtr. 
As  if  she  late  had  bent  her  leaning  head 
Above  some  object  of  her  doubt  or  dread. 
They  meet — upon  her  brow — unknown — forgot— 
Her  hurrying  hand  had  left — 'twas  but  a  spot— 
Its  hue  was  all  he  saw,  and  scarce  withstood— 
Oh !  slight  but  certain  pledge  of  crime— tk  Wood! 


He  had  seen  battle — he  had  brooded  lone 
O'er  promised  pangs  to  sentenced  guilt  foreshown; 
He  had  been  tempted — chastened — and  the  chain 
Yet  on  his  arms  might  ever  there  remain ; 
But  ne'er  from  strife — captivity— remorse— 
From  all  his  feelings  in  their  inmost  force— 
So  thrill 'd — so  shudder'd  every  creeping  vein. 
As  now  they  froze  before  that  purple  stain. 
That  spot  of  blood,  that  light  but  guilty  streak, 
Had  banish 'd  all  the  beauty  from  her  cheek  1 
Blood  he  had  view'd  —  could  view  unmoved— ** 

then 
It  flow'd  in  combat,  or  was  shed  by  men  1 


XL 

"  'T  is  done  —  he  nearly  waked — but  it  fa  done. 
Corsair !  he  pcrish'd  —  thou  art  dearly  won. 
All  words  would  now  be  vain — away— away ! 
Our  bark  is  tossing — lis  already  day. 
The  few  gain'd  over,  now  are  wholly  mine. 
And  these  thy  yet  surviving  band  shall  join : 
Anon  my  voice  shall  vindicate  my  hand, 
When  once  our  sail  forsakes  this  hated  strand.* 
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XII. 
She  clapp'd  her  hands —and  through  the  gallery  pour, 
Equlpp'd  for  flight,  her  vassals— Greek  and  Moor ; 
Silent  taut  quick  they  stoop,  his  chains  unbind ; 
Once  more  his  limbs  are  free  as  mountain  wind ! 
But  on  his  heavy  heart  such  sadness  sate, 
A*  if  they  there  transferr'd  that  iron  weight 
No  words  are  utter'd — at  her  sign,  a  door 
Reveals  the  secret  passage  to  the  shore : 
The  city  lies  behind — they  speed,  they  reach 
Tne  glad  wares  dancing  on  the  yellow  beach ; 
And  Conrad  following,  at  her  beck,  obey'd, 
N«>r  cared  he  now  if  rescued  or  betray'd ; 
Rc-dstance  were  as  useless  at  if  Seyd 
Yet  lived  to  view  the  doom  hU  ire  decreed. 

XHL 
Embark'd,  the  sail  unfuri'd,  the  light  breeze  blew  — 
How  much  had  Conrad's  memory  to  review ! 
Sunk  he  in  contemplation,  till  the  cape 
There  last  he  anchor'd  rear'd  its  giant  shape. 
Ah  '  —  since  that  fatal  night,  though  brief  the  time, 
ILui  swept  an  age  of  terror,  grief,  and  crime. 
A»  its  far  shadow  frown'd  above  the  mast, 
,  He  veil'd  his  face,  and  sorrow'd  as  he  pass'd ; 
■  <  He  thought  of  all— Gonsalvo  and  his  band, 
1  His  fleeting  triumph  and  his  felling  hand ; 
'    He  thought  on  her  afar,  his  lonely  bride : 
|i  He  turn'd  and  saw — Gulnare,  the  homicide ! 

XIV. 
.  i  She  watch'd  hb  features  till  she  could  not  bear 

Their  freezing  aspect  and  averted  air, 
i    And  that  strange  fierceness  foreign  to  her  eye, 
,  Fell  quench'd  in  tears,  too  late  to  shed  or  dry. 

She  knelt  beside  him  and  his  hand  she  press'd, 
,  I  -  Thou  may*st  forgive  though  Allah's  self  detest ; 

But  for  that  deed  of  darkness  what  wert  thou  ? 
i  Reproach  me — but  not  yet — Oh !  spare  me  now  ! 

f  dm  not  what  I  seem — this  fearful  night 

M>  brain  bewllder'd — do  not  madden  quite ! 

If  I  had  never  loved — though  less  my  guilt, 
, ,  Thou  hadst  not  lived  to — hate  me — if  thou  wilt." 

XV. 

■    tfie  wrongs  his  thoughts,  they  more  himself  upbraid 
\  Than  her,  though  unqNeslgn'd,  the  wretch  he  made ; 

But  speechless  ail,  deep,  dark,  and  unezprest, 

They  bleed  within  that  silent  cell— his  breast, 
i  Still  onward,  fair  the  breeze,  nor  rough  the  surge, 

The  blue  waves  sport  around  the  stern  they  urge ; 

Far  on  the  horizon's  verge  appears  a  speck, 
'  I  A  spot— a  mast— a  sail— an  armed  deck  I 
1  Their  Urtie  bark  her  men  of  watch  descry, 

And  ampler  canvas  woos  the  wind  from  high ; 

She  bears  her  down  majestically  near, 

Speed  on  her  prow,  and  terror  In  her  tier ; 

A  flash  is  seen  — the  ball  beyond  their  bow 
;    Rooms  harmless,  hissing  to  the  deep  below. 

Up  rose  keen  Conrad  from  his  silent  trance, 

A  long,  long  absent  gladness  in  his  glance ; 
I  "7h  mine — my  blood-red  flag  !  again— again  — 

I  am  not  aU  deserted  on  the  main ! " 
|  They  own  the  signal,  answer  to  the  hail, 

HoUt  out  the  boat  at  once,  and  slacken  sail. 
,    **  T  is  Conrad  l  Conrad ! "  shouting  from  the  deck, 
|  Coraxnam)  nor  duty  could  their  transport  check ! 

I         *  **  I  h/t99  added  a  section  for  CtUnare,  to  fill  up  the  part- 
.  t3f,  aat  dUmiM  her  more  coremontouAly.    If  Mr.  Gi fiord  or 


With  light  alacrity  and  gaze  of  pride, 

They  view  him  mount  once  more  his  vessel's  side ; 

A  smile  relaxing  in  each  rugged  face, 

Their  arms  can  scarce  forbear  a  rough  embrace. 

He,  half  forgetting  danger  and  defeat, 

Returns  their  greeting  as  a  chief  may  greet, 

Wrings  with  a  cordial  grasp  Anselmo's  hand, 

And  feels  he  yet  can  conquer  and  command  J 

XVI. 
These  greetings  o'er,  the  feelings  that  o'erflow, 
Yet  grieve  to  win  him  back  without  a  blow ; 
They  sail'd  prepared  for  vengeance — had  they  known 
A  woman's  hand  secured  that  deed  her  own, 
She  were  their  queen — less  scrupulous  are  they 
Than  haughty  Conrad  how  they  win  their  way. 
With  many  an  asking  smile,  and  wondering  stare, 
They  whisper  round,  and  gaze  upon  Gulnare ; 
And  her,  at  once  above — beneath  her  sex, 
Whom  blood  appall'd  not,  their  regards  perplex. 
To  Conrad  turns  her  faint  imploring  eye, 
She  drops  her  veil,  and  stands  in  silence  by ; 
Her  arms  are  meekly  folded  on  that  breast, 
Which — Conrad  safe — to  fate  resign'd  the  rest 
Though  worse  than  frenzy  could  that  bosom  All, 
Extreme  in  love  or  hate,  in  good  or  ill, 
The  worst  of  crimes  had  left  her  woman  still ! 

XVII. 
This  Conrad  mark'd,  and  felt — ah !  could  he  less?  )— 
Hate  of  that  deed — but  grief  for  her  distress ; 
What  she  has  done  no  tears  can  wash  away, 
And  Heaven  must  punish  on  its  angry  day : 
But — it  was  done :  he  knew,  whate'er  her  guilt, 
For  him  that  poniard  smote,  that  blood  was  spilt ; 
And  he  was  free  1 — and  she  for  him  had  given 
Her  all  on  earth,  and  more  than  all  in  heaven  ! 
And  now  he  turn'd  him  to  that  dark-eyed  slave, 
Whose  brow  was  bow'd  beneath  the  glance  he  gave, 
Who  now  seem'd  changed  and  humbled,  feint  and 

meek, 
But  varying  oft  the  colour  of  her  cheek 
To  deeper  shades  of  paleness — all  its  red 
That  fearful  spot  which  stain'd  it  from  the  dead ! 
He  took  that  hand — it  trembled — now  too  late— 
So  soft  in  love — so  wildly  nerved  in  hate ; 
He  clasp'd  that  hand — it  trembled — and  his  own 
Had  lost  its  firmness,  and  his  voice  Its  tone. 
"  Gulnare ! " — but  she  replied  not — "  dear  Gulnare ! " 
She  raised  her  eye — her  only  answer  there — 
At  once  she  sought  and  sunk  In  his  embrace : 
If  he  had  driven  her  from  that  resting-place, 
His  had  been  more  or  less  than  mortal  heart, 
But — good  or  III — It  hade  her  not  depart 
Perchance,  but  for  the  boding?  of  his  breast, 
His  latest  virtue  then  had  join'd  the  rest 
Tet  even  Medora  might  forgive  the  kiss 
That  ask'd  from  form  so  fair  no  more  than  this, 
The  first  the  last  that  Frailty  stole  from  Faith — 
To  lips  where  Love  had  lavish'd  all  his  breath, 
To  lips — whose  broken  sighs  such  fragrance  fling, 
As  he  had  fann'd  them  freshly  with  his  wing ! 

XVIII. 
They  gain  by  twilight's  hour  their  lonely  isle. 
To  them  the  very  rocks  appear  to  smile ; 

rou  dislike,  1 1f  but  a  sponge  and  another  midnight.**— Lord 
Byron  to  Mr.  Murray,  Jan.  11. 1814.] 
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The  haven  hums  with  many  a  cheering  sound, 

The  beacons  blase  their  wonted  stations  round, 

The  boats  are  darting  o'er  the  curly  bay, 

And  sportive  dolphins  bend  them  through  the  spray; 

Even  the  hoarse  sea-bird's  shrill,  discordant  shriek 

Greets  like  the  welcome  of  his  tuneless  beak ! 

Beneath  each  lamp  that  through  its  lattice  gleams, 

Their  fancy  paints  the  friends  that  trim  the  beams. 

Oh !  what  can  sanctify  the  joys  of  home, 

Like  Hope's  gay  glance  from  Ocean's  troubled  foam  ? 

XIX 

'  The  lights  are  high  on  beacon  and  from  bower, 
And  'midst  them  Conrad  seeks  Medora's  tower : 
He  looks  in  vain — tb  strange — and  all  remark, 
Amid  so  many,  hers  alone  is  dark. 
'Tis  strange  •<—  of  yore  its  welcome  never  fafl'd, 
Nor  now,  perchance,  extinguish'd,  only  veil'd. 
With  the  first  boat  descends  he  for  the  shore, 
And  looks  impatient  on  the  lingering  oar. 
Oh !  for  a  wing  beyond  the  fidcon's  flight, 
To  bear  him  like  an  arrow  to  that  height ! 
With  the  first  pause  the  resting  rowers  gave, 
He  waits  not— looks  not — leaps  into  the  wave, 
Strives  through  the  surge,  bestrides  the  beach,  and  high 
Ascends  the  path  familiar  to  his  eye. 

He  reach'd  his  turret  door — he  paused — no  sound 
Broke  from  within ;  and  all  was  night  around. 
He  knock'd,  and  loudly — footstep  nor  reply 
Announced  that  any  heard  or  deem'd  him  nigh ; 
He  knock'd— but  fcuntly— for  his  trembling  hand 
Refused  to  aid  his  heavy  heart's  demand. 
The  portal  opens — 'tis  a  well-known  face- 
But  not  the  form  he  panted  to  embrace. 
Its  lips  are  silent— twice  his  own  essay'd, 
And  feil'd  to  frame  the  question  they  delay'd ; 
He  snatch'd  the  lamp — its  light  will  answer  all— 
It  quits  his  grasp,  expiring  in  the  fan. 

He  would  not  wait  for  that  reviving  ray 

As  soon  could  he  have  linger'd  there  for  day ; 
But,  glimmering  through  the  dusky  corridor, 
Another  chequers  o'er  the  shadow'd  floor; 
His  steps  the  chamber  gam — his  eyes  behold 
All  that  his  heart  believed  not — yet  foretold ! 

XX. 

He  turn'd  not — spoke  not— sunk  not — flx'd  his  look, 

And  set  the  anxious  frame  that  lately  shook : 

He  gazed — how  long  we  gase  despite  of  pain, 

And  know,  but  dare  not  own,  we  gase  in  vain ! 

In  life  itself  she  was  so  still  and  fair, 

That  death  with  gentler  aspect  wither'd  there ; 

And  the  cold  flowers  i  her  colder  hand  contain'd, 

In  that  last  grasp  as  tenderly  were  strain'd 

As  if  she  scarcely  felt,  but  feign'd  a  sleep. 

And  made  it  almost  mockery  yet  to  weep : 

The  long  dark  lashes  fringed  her  lids  of  snow, 

And  veil'd — thought  shrinks  from  all  that  lurk'd 

below — 
Oh !  o'er  the  eye  Death  most  exerts  his  might, 
Aj>d  hurls  the  spirit  from  her  throne  of  light ; 
Sinks  those  blue  orbs  In  that  long  last  eclipse, 
But  spares,  as  yet,  the  charm  around  her  11]* — 
Yet,  yet  they  seem  at  they  forbore  to  smile, 
And  wish'd  repose — but  only  for  a  while ; 
• 
i  In  the  Levant  it  it  the  custom  to  strew  flowers  on  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  hi  the  hands  of  young  persons  to  place 


But  the  white  shroud,  and  each  extended  tress, 
Long— fair — but  spread  in  utter  Welessnea, 
Which,  late  the  sport  of  every  summer  wind, 
Escaped  the  baffled  wreath  that  strove  to  bind ; 
These — and  the  pale  pure  cheek,  became  the  Ncr- 
But  she  is  nothing — wherefore  is  he  here? 


He  ask'd  no  question — all  were  answer'd  now 
By  the  first  glance  on  that  stQl — marble  blow. 
It  was  enough — she  died — what  reck'd  it  how? 
The  love  of  youth,  the  hope  of  better  years, 
The  source  of  softest  wishes,  tenderest  fears 
The  only  living  thing  he  could  not  hate, 
Was  reft  at  once — and  he  deserved  his  iate, 
But  did  not  feel  it  less ;— the  good  explore, 
For  peace,  those  realms  where  guilt  can  never  kit: 
The  proud — the  wayward — who  have  flx'd  betoir 
Their  joy,  and  find  this  earth  enough  for  wot, 
Lose  in  that  one  their  all — perchance  a  mite— 
But  who  in  patience  parts  with  all  delight  ? 
Full  many  a  stoic  eye  and  aspect  stern 
Mask  hearts  where  grief  hath* little  left  to  Zeare; 
And  many  a  withering  thought  lies  hid,  not  lost. 
In  smiles  that  least  befit  who  wear  them  most 

XXIX 

By  those,  that  deepest  feel,  is  ill  exprest 
The  indistinctness  of  the  suffering  breast ; 
Where  thousand  thoughts  begin  to  end  in  one, 
Which  seeks  from  all  the  refuge  found  in  none ; 
No  words  suftlce  the  secret  soul  to  show, 
For  Truth  denies  all  eloquence  to  Woe. 
On  Conrad's  stricken  soul  exhaustion  prest, 
And  stupor  almost  lull'd  it  into  rest ; 
So  feeble  now — his  mother's  softness  crept 
To  those  wild  eyes,  which  like  an  infant'}  wept . 
It  was  the  very  weakness  of  his  brain, 
Which  thus  confess'd  without  relieving  pain. 
None  saw  his  trickling  tears— perchance,  if  seen. 
That  useless  flood  of  grief  had  never  been : 
Nor  long  they  flow'd — he  dried  them  to  deput, 
In  helpless — hopeless — brokenness  of  heart: 
The  sun  goes  forth— but  Conrad's  day  Is  dbn ; 
And  the  night  cometh — ne'er  to  pass  from  biro. 
There  is  no  darkness  like  the  cloud  of  mind. 
On  Griefs  vain  eye- the  blindest  of  the  blind ! 
Which  may  not— dare  not  see — but  turns  asMe 
To  blackest  shade — nor  will  endure  a  guide ! 

xxm. 

His  heart  was  form'd  for  softness — warp*d  to  wrong ;  • 
Bctray'd  too  early,  and  beguiled  too  long; 
Each  feeling  pure — as  falls  the  dropping  dt»w 
Within  the  grot;  like  that  had  harden'd  too; 
Less  clear,  perchance,  its  earthly  trials  pass'd. 
But  sunk,  and  chili'd,  and  petrified  at  last 
Yet  tempests  wear,  and  lightning  cleaves  the  wcx. 
If  such  his  heart,  so  shatter'd  it  the  shock. 
There  grew  one  flower  beneath  its  rugged  brow. 
Though  dark  the  shade — it  shelter^ — saved  till  iw». 
The  thunder  came — that  bolt  hath  blasted  both. 
The  Granite's  firmness,  and  the  Lily*  growth; 
The  gentle  plant  hath  left  no  leaf  to  toil 
Its  tale,  but  shrunk  and  wither'd  where  It  fell  4 
And  of  its  cold  protector,  blacken  round 
But  shiver'd  fragments  on  the  barren  ground  J 

*  [These  sixteen  lines  ere  not  hi  the  ortgtna!  MS.] 
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XXIX 
Tii  mora  —  to  venture  on  bis  lonely  boor 
Few  dare;  though  now  Anselmo  sought  bis  tower. 
He  was  not  there— nor  seen  along  the  shore ; 
,   Ere  night,  alarm'd,  their  isle  Is  traversed  o'er : 
I  Another  morn — another  bids  them  seek, 
tad  shout  his  name  till  echo  waxeth  weak ; 
Mount— grotto — cavern— valley  search*d  in  vain, 
They  find  on  shore  a  sea-boat's  broken  chain : 
j  Their  hope  revives— they  follow  o'er  the  main. 

1  That  the  point  of  honour  which  is  represented  in  one 
Imtsoce  of  Conrad's  character  has  not  been  carried  beyond 

I  uk  bounds  of  probability,  may  perhapi  be  in  iome  degree 
i  aoofirmed  by  the  following  anecdote  of  a  brother  buccaneer 

tn  the  year  ItM: — M  Our  reader!  hare  all  seen  the  account 
of  the  enterprise  against  the  pirates  of  Barrataria ;  but  few, 
•«  believe,  were  Informed  of  the  situation,  history,  or  nature 

I I  of  that  establishment.  For  the  information  of  such  as  were 
anacquainted  with  It,  we  hate  procured  from  a  friend  the  foL 
loving  Interesting  narrative  of  the  main  facts,  of  which  he 
b»  personal  knowledge,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  interest 

'i  tone  of  our  readers —  Barrataria  is  a  bay,  or  a  narrow  arm 
I  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  it  runs  through  a  rich  but  very  flat 
country,  until  It  reaches  wlthtn  a  mile  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
fifteen  miles  below  the  city  of  New  Orleans.    The  bay  has 
touches  almost  innumerable,  in  which  persons  can  lie  con. 
cMled  from  the  severest  scrutiny.    U  communicates  with 
three  lakes  which  lie  on  the  south-west  side,  and  these,  with 
tfc«  late  of  the  same  name,  and  which  lies  contiguous  to  the 
wa,  v/here  there  is  an  bland  formed  by  the  two  arms  of  this 
|  teka  sad  the  sea.    The  east  and  west  points  of  this  island 
1  vrre  fortified*  in  the  year  1811,  by  a  band  of  pirates,  under 
Uk  command  of  one  Monsieur  La  FUte,    A  large  majority 
of  these  outlaws  are  of  that  class  of  the  population  of  the 
'  i  (tart  of  T/wnaisna  who  fled  from  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo 
Aorot  the  troubles  there,  and  took  refuge  in  the  island  of 
Cola;  and  when  the  last  war  between  France  and  Spain 
commenced,  they  were  compelled  to  leave  that  Island  with 
I  tb*  thart  notice  of  a  few  nays.     Without  ceremony,  they 
I  watered  the  United  States,  the  most  of  them  the  state  of 
Uuuiana,  with  alt  the  negroes  they  had  possessed  In  Cuba. 
Thar  were  notified  by  the  Governor  of  that  State  of  the  clause 
in  the  eenstitadoa  which  forbad  the  importation  of  slaves ; 
*  tat  at  the  same  tuna,  received  the  assurance  of  the  Governor 
i  mat  be  would  obtain,  if  possible,  the  approbation  of  the  Ge- 
neral Government  for  their  retaining  this  property.  —  The 
Usad  of  Barrataria  is  situated  about  fat.  29  deg.  15  min.,  Ion. 
90.  I0t ;  and  Is  ns  remarkable  for  its  health  as  for  the  superior 
*s*U  and  shell  fUh  with  which  its  waters  abound.    The  chief 
of  thi»  horde,  like  Charles  de  Moor,  had  mixed  with  his  many 
vim  woe  virtues.    In  the  year  1813,  this  party  had,  from  its 
•    nupflule  and  boldness,  claimed  the  attention  of  the  Governor 

■  *  Loatsaas ;  and  to  break  up  the  establishment,  he  thought 
f *eper  to  strike  at  the  head.  He  therefore  offered  a  reward 
«t  Y0  dollars  for  the  head  of  Monsieur  La  FUte,  who  was  well 
fc>*m  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  from 

,  h'  aameittate  connection,  and  his  once  having  been  a  fencing. 
otaanrr  »  that  city  of  great  reputation,  which  art  he  learnt  in 
ftsompartv's  army,  where  he  was  a  captain.    The  reward 

'  etadi  vej  uflerad  by  the  Governor  for  the  head  of  La  Fitte 
w  answered  by  the  oiler  of  a  reward  from  the  latter  of 
i-'^iB)  for  the  head  of  the  Governor.  The  Governor  ordered 
oat  &  company  to  march  from  the  city  to  La  Fitte's  island, 

<  **i  to  bum  and  destroy  all  the  property,  and  to  bring  to  the 

off  ef  Kew  Orleans  ail  bis  banditti.    This  company,  under 

i    tae  »ii»ii» i  of  a  man  who  had  been  the  Intimate  associate 

,  <*  this  bold  Captain,  approached  very  near  to  the  fortified 
island,  before  he  saw  a  man.  or  heard  a  sound,  until  he  heard 
a  etustle,  not  unlike  a  boatswain's  call.  Then  it  was  he 
toitd  himself  surrounded  by  armed  men  who  bad  emerged 
hem  the  secret  avenues  which  led  into  BayoSL  Here  it  was 
u»««  the  modern  Charles  de  Moor  developed  his  few  noble 

|  trxu ;  for  to  this  man  who  bad  come  to  destroy  his  life  and 
ail  that  was  dear  to  him,  he  not  only  spared  his  life,  but  of. 
bred  Un  that  which  would  have  made  the  honest  soldier 

■  lasr  for  Use  remainder  of  bis  days ;  which  was  indignantly 
'  refused.  He  then,  with  the  approbation  of  his  captor,  re- 
,  turned  to  the  cHy.  This  circumstance,  and  some  concomitant 
|  er-sn*.  Moved  that  thia  band  of  pirates  was  not  to  be  taken 
!  ly  laeaC     Our  naval  force  having  always  been  small  in 

ttat  quarter,  exertions  for  the  destruction  of  this  illicit 
ntsfciufssscat  amid  not  be  expected  from  them  until  aug. 
"  i  for  an  anker  of  the  navy,  with  most  of  the  gun- 
on  that  station,  had  to  retreat  from  an  overwhelming 
ef  La  Fine*.    So  soon  as  the  augmentation  of  the 


Tis  idle  all— moons  roll  on  moons  away, 

And  Conrad  conies  not— came  not  since  that  day : 

Nor  trace,  nor  tidings  of  his  doom  declare 

Where  lives  his  grief,  or  perish'd  his  despair ! 

Long  mourn'd  his  band  whom  none  could  mourn 

beside; 
And  fair  the  monument  they  gave  his  bride : 
For  him  they  raise  not  the  recording  stone — 
His  death  yet  dubious,  deeds  too  widely  known ; 
He  left  a  Corsair's  name  to  other  times, 
Link'd  with  one  virtue ',  and  a  thousand  crimes.9 

navy  authorised  an  attack,  one  was  made ;  the  overthrow  of 
this  banditti  has  been  the  result ;  and  now  this  almost  invul- 
nerable point  and  key  to  New  Orleans  is  clear  of  an  enemy, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  government  will  hold  it  by  a  strong 
military  force.'*  —  American  Newspaper. 

In  Noble's  continuation  of  Granger's  Biographical  History 
there  is  a  singular  passage  in  his  account  of  Archbishop 
Blackbourne ;  and  as  in  some  measure  connected  with  the 
profession  of  the  hero'of  the  foregoing  poem,  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  extracting  it.  —  **  There  is  something  mys- 
terious in  the  history  and  character  of  Dr.  Blackbourne. 
The  former  is  but  imperfectly  known ;  and  report  has  even 
asserted  he  was  a  buccaneer ;  and  that  one  of  his  brethren  in 
that  profession  having  asked,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  what 
had  become  of  his  old  chum,  Blackbourne,  was  answered,  He 
is  Archbishop  of  York.  We  are  informed,  that  Blackbourne 
was  Installed  sub-dean  of  Exeter  in  1094,  which  office  he  re. 
signed  in  1702 ;  but  after  his  successor  Lewis  Barnet's  death, 
in  170*,  he  regained  it.  In  the  following  year  he  became 
dean  ;  and  in  1714,  held  with  it  the  archdeanery  of  Cornwall. 
He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter,  February  24. 171  G-v 
and  translated  to  York,  November  28.  1724,  as  a  reward,  ac- 
cording to  court  scandal,  for  uniting  George  I.  to  the  Duchess- 
of  Munster.  This,  however,  appears  to  have  been  an  un- 
founded calumny.  As  archbishop  he  behaved  with  great 
prudence,  and  was  equally  respectable  as  the  guardian  of  the 
revenues  of  the  see.  Rumour  whispered  he  retained  the- 
fices  of  his  youth,  and  that  a  passion  for  the  fair  sex  formed 
an  item  in  the  list  of  his  weaknesses  ;  but  so  far  from  being 
convicted  by  seventy  witnesses,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  directly  criminated  by  one.  In  short,  I  look  upon  these 
aspersions  as  the  effects  of  mere  malice.  How  is  it  possible 
a  buccaneer  should  have  been  so  good  a  scholar  as  Black- 
bourne certainly  was  ?  He  who  had  so  perfect  a  knowledge 
of  the  classics  (particularly  of  the  Greek  tragedians),  as  to  be 
able  to  read  them  #ith  the  same  case  as  ho  could  Shakspeare, 
must  have  taken  great  pains  to  acquire  the  learned  languages  j 
and  have  had  both  leisure  and  good  masters.  -But  he  was 
undoubtedly  educated  at  Christ  Church  'College,  Oxford. 
He  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  pleasant  man :  this,  however* 
was  turned  against  him  by  its  being  said,  *  he  gained  more 
hearts  than  souls.' " 

"  The  only  voice  that  could  soothe  the  passions  of  the 
savage  (Alpbonso  III.)  was  that  of  an  amiable  and  virtuous 
wife,  the  sole  object  of  his  love  ;  the  voice  of  Donna  Isabella, 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  grand-daughter  of 
Philip  It  King  of  Spain.  —  Her  dying  words  sunk  deep  into 
his  memory ;  his  fierce  spirit  melted  mfco  tears ;  and  after  the 
last  embrace.  Alpbonso  retired  into  his  chamber  to  bewaH 
bis  irreparable  loss,  and  to  meditate  on  the  vanity  of  human 
life."— Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  Hi.  p.  473. 

*  [In  u  The  Corsair,"  Lord  Byron  first  felt  himself  at  fall 
liberty ;  and  then  all  at  once  he  shows  the  unbroken  stream 
of  his  native  eloquence,  of  rapid  narrative,  of  vigorous  and 
intense,  yet  unforced  imagery,  sentiment,  and  thought ;  of 
extraordinary  elasticity,  transparency,  purity,  ease,  and  har- 
mony of  language ;  of  an  arrangement  of  words,  never  trite, 
yet  always  simple  and  flowing ; — in  such  a  perfect  expression 
of  ideas,  always  impressive,  generally  pointed,  frequently  pas- 
sionate, and  often  new,  that  it  Is  perspicuity  itself,  with  not  a 
superfluous  word,  and  not  a  word  out  of  Its  natural  place.  — 
Sir  B.  Bsydges.  M  The  Corsair  "  is  written  in  the  regular 
heroic  couplet,  with  a  spirit,  freedom*,  and  variety  of  tone, 
of  which,  notwithstanding  the  example  of  Dryden,  we  scarcely 
believed  that  measure  vusccptible.  It  was  yet  to  be  proved 
that  this,  the  most  ponderous  and  stately  verse  In  our  lan- 
guage, could  be  accommodated  to  the  variations  of  a  tale  of 
passion  and  of  pity,  and  to  all  the  breaks,  starts,  and  transitions 
of  an  adventurous  and  dramatic  narration.  This  experiment 
Lord  Byron  has  made,  with  equal  boldness  and  success ;  and 
has  satisfied  us,  that  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  measure 
that  is  known  amongst  us,  is  at  least  as  flexible  as  any  other, 
and  capable.  In  the  hands  of  a  master,  of  vibrations  as  strong 
acd  rapid  as  those  of  a  lighter  structure.  —  JsrrasyO 
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CAJt  TO  f. 


Hara: 

A    TALE.1 


fUra. 


OUfTO   THE    FIRST. 


L 
Thk  Serfs*  are  glad  through  Lara's  wide  domain. 
And  Slavery  half  forgets  her  feudal  chain ; 
He,  their  unhoped,  but  unforgotten  lord. 
The  long  self-exiled  chieftain,  is  restored : 
TJiere  be  bright  faces  in  the  busy  hall, 
Bowls  on  the  board,  and  banners  on  the  wall ; 
Far  checkering  o'er  the  pictured  window,  plays     ' 
The  unwonted  faggots*  hospitable  blase ; 
And  gay  retainers  gather  round  the  hearth, 
With  tongues  all  loudness,  and  with  eyes  all  mirth. 

n. 

The  chief  of  Lara  is  return 'd  again : 
And  why  had  Lara  cross*d  the  bounding  main  ? 
Left  by  his  sire,  too  young  such  loss  to  know, 
Lord  of  himself^ — that  heritage  of  woe, 
That  fearful  empire  which  the  human  breast 
But  holds  to  rob  the  heart  within  of  rest !  — 

»  [A  few  days  after  he  had  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  "Ode 
to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,"  Lord  Byron  adopted  the  raou 
extraordinary  resolution  that,  perhaps,  ever  entered  into  the 
mind  of  an  author  of  any  celebrity.  Annoyed  at  the  tone 
of  disparagement  in  which  his  assailants— not  content  with 
blackening  his  moral  and  social  character— now  affected  to 
speak  of  his  genius,  and  somewhat  mortified,  there  is  reason 
to  beliere,  by  finding  that  his  own  friends  dreaded  the  effects 
of  constant  publication  on  his  ultimate  fame,  he  came  to  the 
determination,  not  only  to  print  no  more  in  future,  but  to  pur- 
chase back  the  whole  of  his  past  copyrights,  and  suppress 
every  line  he  had  ever  written.  With  this  view,  on  the  29th 
of  April,  he  actually  enclosed  his  publisher  a  draft  for  the 
money.  "For  aU  this,"  he  said,*4  it  might  be  as  well  to  assign 
some  reason :  I  hare  none  to  give,  except  mv  own  caprice, 
and  I  do  not  consider  the  circumstance  of  consequence 
enough  to  require  explanation.**  An  appeal,  however,  from 
Mr.  Hurray,  to  his  good-nature  and  conflderateness,  brought, 
In  eight  and  forty  hours,  the  following  reply :  —  "If  your  pre. 
sent  note  is  serious,  and  it  really  would  be  inconvenient, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter :  tear  my  draft,  and  go  on  as 
usual :  that  I  was  perfectly  serious,  in  wishing  to  suppress 
all  future  publication,  is  true ;  but  certainly  not  to  interfere 
with  the  convenience  of  others,  and  more  particularly  your 


The  following  passages  in  his  Diary  depict  the  state  of 
Lord  Byron's  mind  at  this  period:— "  Murray  has  had  a  letter 
from  his  brother  bibliopole  of  Edinburgh,  who  says,  '  he  is 
lucky  In  having  such  a  poet'—  something  as  If  one  was  a 

Kk-horse,  or  'ass,  or  any  thing  that  ishis  ;•  or  like  Mrs. 
ikwood.  who  replied  to  some  inquiry  after  the  Odes  on 
Razors,  *  Laws,  dr.  we  keeps  a  poet.'  The  same  illustrious 
Edinburgh  bookseller  once  sent  an  order  for  books,  poesy, 
and  cookery,  with  this  agreeable  postscript— 'The  Harold 
and  Cookery  are  much  wanted.'  Such  is  lame !  and,  after 
all,  quite  as  good  as  any  other  '  life  in  others'  breath.*  *Tis 
much  the  same  to  divide  purchasers  with  Hannah  Glasse  or 
Hannah  More.** —  " March  17th,  Redde  the  'Quarrels  of 
Authors,'  a  new  work  bv  that  most  entertaining  and  re- 
searching writer,  D' Israeli  They  seem  to  be  an  irritable 
set,  and  I  wish  myself  well  out  of  it.    •  I'll  not  march  through 


I 

(I 


With  none  to  check,  and  few  to  point  in  time         ' 
The  thousand  paths  that  slope  the  way  to  crime; 
Then,  when  he  most  required  commandment,  then 
Had  Lara's  daring  boyhood  govern'd  men. 
It  skills  not,  boots  not  step  by  step  to  tract 
His  youth  through  all  the  mases  of  its  rice; 
Short  was  the  course  his  restlessness  had  ran, 
But  long  enough  to  leave  him  half  undone.* 

III. 
And  Lara  left  in  youth  his  father-land ; 
But  from  the  hour  he  waved  his  parting  hand 
Each  trace  wax'd  fainter  of  his  course,  till  aU 
Had  nearly  ceased  his  memory  to  recalL 
His  sire  was  dust,  his  vassals  could  dedarr, 
'Twas  all  they  knew,  that  Lara  was  not  there; 
Nor  sent,  nor  came  he,  till  conjecture  grew 
Cold  in  the  many,  anxious  in  the  few. 
His  hall  scarce  echoes  with  his  wonted  name. 
His  portrait  darkens  in  its  fading  frame, 
Another  chief  consoled  his  destined  bride, 
The  young  forgot  him,  and  the  old  had  died; 
"  Yet  doth  he  live  I M  exclaims  the  impatient  heir, 
And  sighs  for  sables  which  he  must  not  wear. 
A  hundred  scutcheons  deck  with  gloomy  grace 
The  Laras'  last  and  longest  dwelling-place; 

^I*1?1*  ^  them* that  '•  **•'  What  the  deril  hsd !  v  *> 
with  the  scribbling  ?  It  is  too  late  to  inquiry  and  all  ffl* 
is  useless.  But  'an  it  were  to  do  again — I  should  wnw  «fl» 
I  suppose.  Such  is  human  nature,  at  least  my  tharsoftt:- 
though  I  shall  think  better  of  myself  If  I  have  sentrl**- 
now.  If  I  have  a  wife,  and  that  wife  has  a  son.  I  wlU  &« 
up  mine  heir  in  the  most  anti-poetical  way— make  to * 
lawyer,  or  a  pirate,  or  anything.  But  if  he  writo,  t«s  I  **' 
be  sure  he  is  none  of  mine,  and  wiU  cut  him  off  with  •  B** 
token.**-"  April  19.  I  will  keep  no  further  Jaunu! ;  **  « 
prevent  me  from  returning,  like  a  dog,  to  the  vomit  of  n*M*\ 
Vear  out  the  remaining  leaves  of  this  volume.  •  Ob  W  1 
shall  go  mad.1  '* 

These  extracts  are  from  the  Diary  of  March  and  April,  fill 
Before  the  end  of  May  he  bad  begun  the  compwit**  ■' 

•Lara,  which  has  been  almost  universally  conildercd  *»  *» 
continuation  nf  MTh»  rftM.i.n    *t>t.i.     ' . ...hu»«i 


and  unintelligible  conjunction,  which,  however,  est*  n* 
some  pretty  good  jokes.    «  I  believe,"  says  Lord  Byr«.  t 

mLa    ¥*  «Iettcri*  *! l  told  jr°u  of  1+m  «>d  Jaqtrr.   * 
friend  of  mine— at  least  a  friend  of  his—  \ ■=-  "' 


mere  were  fw»,-'— to  which  the  answer  of  Hie  u*to": 
Hm  kV3'-Z?  Joint  concern,  I  suppose,  tmmmet  Uk*  Sw> 
hold  and  Hopkins.'  Is  not  this  excellent  ?  I  would  w*  *•> 
missed  the  'vile  comparison'  to  have  escaped  keinj  ot 
•  Arcades  ambo  et  cantare  pares.'  ••] 

««.3\e  "5^  •>  Wised,  tbat  the  name  of  Lara  N*u 
2 ?^Ti* and  no  ci*«n»t*»ce  of  local  and  natural  iksav*.' 

the  word  •  Serf,*  which  could  not  be  correctly  appifc*  t*  d* 
lower  classes  in  Spain,  who  were  never  vasaata  bftte  «*• 

«£  «!3EFhe,*?,b2!n  en»Pl«r«i  to  deshpiata  the  fo!Ui*m« 
oar  fictitious  chieftain.— [Lord  Byron  elsewhere  tatta** 
that  he  meant  Lara  for  a  chief  of  the  Morea.} 

qA  ttortBj^,n,i  °fn  tale  ia  partly  told  in  ttui  s«»- 

Sit  \\ALT*a  Scott.J 
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But  one  is  absent  from  the  mouldering  file. 
That  now  were  welcome  in  that  Gothic  pile. 

IT. 

He  comes  at  last  in  sudden  loneliness, 

And  whence  they  know  not,  why  they  need  not  guess  ; 

Thry  more  might  marvel,  when  the  greeting's  o'er, 

Not  that  he  came,  bat  came  not  long  before ; 

No  train  a  his  beyond  a  single  page, 

Of  foreign  aspect,  and  of  tender  age. 

Tears  had  rosTd  on,  and  fast  they  speed  away 

To  those  that  wander  as  to  those  that  stay ; 

Bat  lack  of  tidings  from  another  clime 

Had  tent  a  nagging  wing  to  weary  Time. 

They  see,  they  recognise,  yet  almost  deem 

The  present  dubious  or  the  past  a  dream. 

:   He  lives,  nor  yet  is  oast  his  manhood's  prime,  [time ; 

>    Though  searvd  by  toil,  and  something  touch'd  by 

1   His  molts,  whatever  they  were,  if  scarce  forgot, 
Might  be  untaught  him  by  his  varied  lot ; 

1   Nor  good  nor  ill  of  late  were  known,  his  name 
Might  yet  uphold  his  patrimonial  feme : 
His  soul  m  youth  was  haughty,  but  his  sins 
So  more  than  pleasure  from  the  stripling  wins  j 
And  such,  If  not  yet  hardened  in  their  course, 
Might  be  redeem 'd,  nor  ask  a  long  remorse. 

V. 
.And  they  indeed  were  changed — 'tis  quickly  seen, 
Whatever  be  be,  t  was  not  what  he  had  been : 
That  brow  in  farrow  *d  lines  had  fix'd  at  last, 
And  spake  of  passions,  but  of  passion  past : 
The  pride,  but  not  the  fire,  of  early  days, 
I    Cidness  of  mien,  and  carelessness  of  praise ; 
, '   A  blgh  demeanour,  and  a  glance  that  took 
I    Their  thoughts  from  others  by  a  single  look ; 
ind  that  sarcastic  levity  of  tongue, 
The  stinging  of  a  heart  the  world  hath  stung, * 
That  darts  in  seeming  playfulness  around, 
And  makes  those  feel  that  will  not  own  the  wound ; 
All  these  stem'd  his,  and  something  more  beneath 
Than  glance  could  well  reveal,  or  accent  breathe. 
■ImMrtrsn,  glory,  lore,  the  common  aim, 
That  some  can  conquer,  and  that  all  would  claim, 
within  his  breast  appeared  no  more  to  strive, 
Tct  secnVd  as  lately  they  had  been  alive ; 
And  some  deep  feeling  it  were  vain  to  trace 
At  nocDenta  lighten  VI  o'er  his  livid  lace. 

(U  la  a  remarkable  property  of  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron, 
"  iMsh  bis  mistier  is  frequently  varied, —although  be 
to  have  assumed  for  an  occasion  the  characteristic 
anaetyleof  several  contemporaries,— yet  not  only  it 
ku  pofcrj  sjuvfced  fas  every  Instance  by  the  strongest  cast  of 
<*tt£aattiy.  but  In  some  leading  particulars,  and  especially  In 
te%  o&aractcr  of  bis  heroes,  each  story  so  closely  resembled 
la*  otatr,  that,  managed  by  a  writer  of.  less  power,  the  effect 
•<*m  nave  been  as  imeleeaant  monotony.  AH,  or  almost  all, 
a»*  heroes  have  somewhat  the  attributes  of  Child*  Harold  :— 
ail.  or  almost  all,  have  minds  which  seem  at  variance  with 
tadr  fertnscft,  and  exhibit  high  and  poignant  feelings  of  pain 
ud  jawamj*  ;  a  keen  sense  of  what  is  noble  and  honourable ; 
cxi  m  equally  keen  susceptibility  of  injustice  or  Injury,  under 
tte  «nm  ef  scoktsm  or  contempt  of  mankind.  The  strength 
/  isrfy  rm*~n  sirt  the  glow  of  youthful  feeling,  are  uniformly 
»*saed  m  cadUed  or  subdued  by  a  train  of  early  Imprudences 


v 
* 


of  dexter  guilt,  and  U»  sense  of  enjoyment  tarnished, 

■mtence  with  the  vanity  of  human 
attributes  mark  the  stern  features  of 
si  Iavv  svyran's' heroes,  from  those  which  are  shaded  by  the 
Tilayinliisr  ef  the  uiostrtou*  Pilgrim,  to  those  which  lurk 
iwiec  the  turban  of  Alp  the  linaguli  It  was  rasanred  to 
an  to  ffemC  the  sama  character  on  the  public  stage  again 


VL 

Not  much  he  loved  long  question  of  the  past, 
Nor  told  of  wondrous  wilds,  and  deserts  vast. 
In  those  far  lands  where  he  had  wander'd  lone, 
And — as  himself  would  have  it  seem— unknown ; 
Yet  these  in  vain  his  eye  could  scarcely  scan, 
Nor  glean  experience  from  his  fellow  man ; 
But  what  he  had  beheld  he  shunn'd  to  show, 
As  hardly  worth  a  stranger's  care  to  know ; 
If  still  more  prying  such  inquiry  grew, 
His  brow  fell  darker,  and  his  words  more  lew. 

VTX. 
Not  unrejoiced  to  see  him  once  again, 
Warm  was  his  welcome  to  the  haunts  of  men ; 
Born  of  high  lineage,  link'd  in  high  command, 
He  mingled  with  the  magnates  of  his  land ; 
Join'd  the  carousals  of  the  great  and  gay, 
And  saw  them  smile  or  sigh  their  hours  away ;  * 
But  still  he  only  saw,  and  did  not  share, 
The  common  pleasure  or  the  general  care ; 
He  did  not  follow  what  they  all  pursued, 
With  hope  still  baffled,  still  to  be  renew'd ; 
Nor  shadowy  honour,  nor  substantial  gain, 
Nor  beauty's  preference,  and  the  rival's  pain : 
Around  him  some  mysterious  circle  thrown 
BepelTd  approach,  and  show'd  him  still  alone ; 
Upon  his  eye  sat  something  of  reproof, 
That  kept  at  least  frivolity  aloof; 
And  things  more  timid  that  beheld  him  near, 
In  silence  gazed,  or  whisper*d  mutual  fear ; 
And  they  the  wiser,  friendlier  few  confess  d 
They  deem'd  him  better  than  his  air  express'd. 

VUL 
'Twas  strange — in  youth  all  action  and  all  life. 
Burning  for  pleasure,  not  averse  from  strife ; 
Woman — the  field — the  ocean — all  that  gave 
Promise  of  gladness,  peril  of  a  grave, 
In  turn  he  tried — he  ransack'd  all  below, 
And  found  his  recompense  in  joy  or  woe, 
No  tame,  trite  medium ;  for  his  feelings  sought 
In  that  intenseness  an  escape  from  thought : 
The  tempest  of  his  heart  in  scorn  had  gased 
On  that  the  feebler  elements  had  raised ; 
The  rapture  of  his  heart  had  look'd  on  high, 
And  ask'd  if  greater  dwelt  beyond  the  sky : 
Chain'd  to  excess,  the  slave  of  each  extreme, 
How  woke  he  from  the  wildness  of  that  dream  ? 

and  again,  varied  only  by  the  exertions  of  that  powerful  genius 
which,  searching  the  springs  of  passion  and  of  feeling  m  their 
Innermost  recesses,  knew  how  to-combine  their  operations,  so 
that  the  Interest  was  eternally  varying,  and  never  abated, 
although  the  most  Important  personage  of  the  drama  retained 
the  same  lineaments.  It  will  one  day  be  considered  as  not 
the  least  remarkable  literary  phenomenon  of  this  age,  that 
during  a  period  of  four  years,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of 
distinguished  poetical  talent  of  which  we  may  be  permitted 
to  boast,  a  single  author  —  and  be  managing  his  pen  with  the 
careless  and  negligent  ease  of  a  man  of  quality,  and  choosing 
for  his  theme  subjects  to  very  similar,  and  personages  bearing 
so  close  a  resemblance  to  each  other, — did,  in  despite  of  these 
circumstances,  of  the  unamiahle  attributes  with  which  he 
usually  invested  bis  heroes,  and  of  the  proverbial  fickleness  of 
the  public,  maintain  the  ascendency  In  their  favour,  which  he 
had  acquired  by  his  first  matured  production.  So,  however, 
it  Indisputably  has  been.  —  Sin  Walts*  Scott.]  ' 

•  [This  description  of  Lara,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
returned  from  distant  travels,  and  re  assuming  his  station  in 
the  society  of  his  own  country,  has  strong  points  of  reeemhlaace 
to  the  part  which  the  author  himself  seemed  occasionally  to 
bear  amid  the  scenes  where  the  great  mingle  with  the  Air.  — 
Sia  Waltxs  Scott. 3 
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Alas !  he  told  not — but  he  did  awake 

To  curse  the  withertt  heart  that  would  not  break. 


Books,  tor  his  volume  heretofore  was  Man, 

With  eye  more  curious  he  appearM  to  scan, 

And  oft,  In  sudden  mood,  for  many  a  day, 

From  all  communion  he  would  start  away : 

And  then,  his  rarely  caU'dtattendants  said,       [tread 

Through  night'*  long  hours  would  sound  his  hurried 

O'er  the  dark  gallery,  where  his  fathers  frown'd 

In  rude  but  antique  portraiture  around : 

They  heard,  but  whisper'd — "  that  must  not  be 

known— 
The  sound  of  words  less  earthly  than  his  own. 
Yes,  they  who  chose  might  smile,  but  some  had  seen 
They  scarce  knew  what,  but  more  than  should  have 

been. 
Why  gazed  he  so  upon  the  ghastly  head 
Which  hands  profane  had  gathered  from  the  dead, 
That  still  beside  his  open'd  volume  lay, 
As  if  to  startle  all  save  him  away  ? 
Why  slept  he  not  when  others  were  at  rest  ? 
Why  heard  no  music,  and  received  no  guest  ? 
All  was  not  well,  they  deem'd — but  where  the  wrong  ? 
Some  knew  perchance— but  twere  a  tale  too  long ; 
And  such  besides  were  too  discreetly  wise, 
To  more  than  hint  their  knowledge  in  surmise ; 
But  if  they  would — they  could" — around  the  board 
Thus  Lara's  vassals  prattled  of  their  lord. 

X 

It  was  the  night— and  Lara's  glassy  stream 

The  stars  are  studding,  each  with  imaged  beam ; 

80  calm,  the  waters  scarcely  seem  to  stray, 

And  yet  they  glide  like  happiness  away ; 

Reflecting  far  and  fairy-like  from  high 

The  immortal  lights  that  live  along  the  sky : 

Its  banks  are  fringed  with  many  a  goodly  tree, 

And  flowers  the  fairest  that  may  feast  the  bee ; 

Such  in  her  chaplet  infant  Dian  wove, 

And  Innocence  would  offer  to  her  love. 

These  deck  the  shore ;  the  waves  their  channel  make 

In  windings  bright  and  mazy  like  the  snake. 

All  was  so  still,  so  soft  in  earth  and  air, 

You  scarce  would  start  to  meet  a  spirit  there ; 

Secure  that  nought  of  evil  could  delight 

To  walk  in  such  a  scene,  on  such  a  night  I 

It  was  a  moment  only  for  the  good : 

So  Lara  deem'd,  nor  longer  there  he  stood, 

But  turn'd  In  alienee  to  his  castle-gate ; 

Such  scene  his  soul  no  more  could  contemplate : 

Such  scene  reminded  him  of  other  days, 

Of  skies  more  cloudless,  moons  of  purer  blaze, 

Of  nights  more  soft  and  frequent,  hearts  that  now 

No — no — the  storm  may  beat  upon  his  brow, 
Unfelt — unsparing — but  a  night  like  this, 
A  night  of  beauty,  mock'd  such  breast  as  his. 

XL 
He  turn'd  within  his  solitary  hall, 
And  his  high  shadow  shot  along  the  wall : 
There  were  the  painted  forms  of  other  times, 
'T  was  all  they  left  of  virtues  or  of  crimes, 
Save  vague  tradition ;  and  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  hid  their  dust,  their  foibles,  and  their  fault* ; 
And  half  a  column  of  the  pompons  page, 
That  speeds  the  specious  tale  from  age  to  age ; 


Where  history's  pen  its  praise  or  blame  supplies. 
And  lies  like  truth,  and  still  must  truly  Ues. 
He  wandering  mused,  and  as  the  moonbeam  shone 
Through  the  dim  lattice  o'er  the  floor  of  stone. 
And  the  high  fretted  roof,  and  saints,  that  there 
O'er  Gothic  windows  knelt  in  pictured  prayer, 
Reflected  in  fantastic  figures  grew, 
Like  life,  but  not  like  mortal  life,  to  view  = 
His  bristling  locks  of  sable,  brow  of  gloom. 
And  the  wide  waving  of  his  shaken  plume, 
Glanced  like  a  spectre's  attributes,  and  gave 
His  aspect  all  that  terror  gives  the  grave. 

xn. 

'Twas  midnight — all  was  slumber;  the  lone  light 
Dimra'd  in  the  lamp,  as  loth  to  break  the  night 
Hark !  there  be  murmurs  heard  in  Lara's  hall— 
A  sound — a  voice— a  shriek— a  fearful  call ! 
A  long,  loud  shriek— and  silence— did  they  hear 
That  frantic  echo  burst  the  sleeping  ear  ? 
They  heard  and  rose,  and,  tremulously  brave. 
Rush  where  the  sound  invoked  their  aid  to  save ; 
They  come  with  half-lit  tapers  in  their  hands, 
And  snatch'd  in  startled  haste  unbelted  brand*. 

XHL 
Cold  as  the  marble  where  his  length  was  laid, 
Pale  as  the  beam  that  o'er  his  features  play'd, 
Was  Lara  stretch'd ;  his  half-drawn  sabre  near, 
Dropp'd  it  should  seem  in  more  than  nature'*  fear; 
Tet  he  was  Arm,  or  had  been  firm  till  now, 
And  still  defiance  knit  his  gathered  brow ; 
Though  mix'd  with  terror,  senseless  as  he  lay. 
There  lived  upon  his  lip  the  wish  to  slay ; 
Some  half-form'd  threat  in  utterance  there  barf  dki 
Some  imprecation  of  despairing  pride ; 
His  eye  was  almost  seaTd,  but  not  forsook, 
Even  in  its  trance,  the  gladiator^  look, 
That  oft  awake  bis  aspect  could  disclose, 
And  now  was  flx'd  in  horrible  repose. 
They  raise  him — bear  him:—  hush !  he  breathes, 

he  speaks, 
The  swarthy  blush  recorours  In  hfs  cheeks, 
His  lip  resumes  its  red,  his  eye,  though  dim, 
Rolls  wide  and  wild,  each  slowly  quivering  limb 
Recalls  its  function,  but  his  words  are  strung 
In  terms  that  seem  not  of  Us  native  tongue ; 
Distinct  but  strange,  enough  they  understand 
To  deem  them  accents  of  another  land ; 
And  such  they  were,  and  meant  to  meet  an  ear 
That  hears  him  not — alas !  that  cannot  hear ! 

XIV. 
His  page  approach'd,  and  he  alone  appear'd 
To  know  the  import  of  the  words  they  heard ; 
And,  by  the  changes  of  bis  cheek  and  brow. 
They  were  not  such  as  Lara  should  avow, 
Nor  he  interpret, — yet  with  less  surprise 
Than  those  around  their  chieftain's  state  he  eyes. 
But  Lara's  prostrate  form  he  bent  beside, 
And  in  that  tongue  which  seem'd  his  own  replied. 
And  Lara  heeds  those  tones  that  gently  seem 
To  soothe  away  the  horrors  of  his  dream— 
If  dream  it  were  that  thus  could  overthrow 
A  breast  that  needed  not  Ideal  wee. 

XT. 

Whatever  his  frenzy  dreara'd  or  eye  beheld. 
If  yet  remember'd  ne'er  to  be  reveaTd, 


aurxo  i* 
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I  Bests  at  his  heart:  the  custom'd  morning  came, 
And  breathed  new  vigour  in  his  shaken  frame ; 
I  And  tolace  sought  he  none  from  priest  nor  leech, 
I  And  soon  the  same  in  movement  and  in  speech, 
|  As  heretofore  he  fllTd  the  passing  hours, 
I  Nor  less  he  smiles,  nor  more  his  forehead  lowers, 
J  Than  these  were  wont ;  and  if  the  coming  night 
1    Appear'd  less  welcome  now  to  Lara's  sight, 
j1  He  to  his  marvelling  vassals  show'd  it  not, 
( |  Whose  shuddering  proved  their  fear  was  less  forgot. 
;  i  In  trembling  pairs  (alone  they  dared  not)  crawl 
1    The  astonlsh'd  slaves,  and  shun  the  fated  hall ; 
! '  The  waving  banner,  and  the  clapping  door, 
j '  The  rustling  tapestry,  and  the  echoing  floor ; 
i '  Toe  long  dim  shadows  of  surrounding  trees, 

The  flapping  bat,  the  night  song  of  the  breese ; 
I    Aught  they  behold  or  hear  their  thought  appals, 
1    As  evening  saddem  o'er  the  dark  grey  walls. 

XVL 
,  <  Vain  thought  I  that  hour  of  ne'er  unravcU'd  gloom 

Came  not  again,  or  Lara  could  assume 
1    A  seeming  of  forgttfulneas,  that  made 

lib  vassals  more  amazed  nor  less  afraid. 

Had  memory  vanish'd  then  with  sense  restored  ? 

Since  word,  nor  look,  nor  gesture  of  their  lord 
1    Betray'd  a  feeling  that  recalTd  to  these 

That  fewrM  moment  of  his  mind's  disease. 
'    Was  St  &  dream  ?  was  his  the  voice  that  spoke 
|  |  Those  strange  wild  accents ;  his  the  cry  that  broke 

Their  slumber?  his  the  oppress'd,  o'erlabour'd  heart 

That  ceased  to  beat,  the  look  that  made  them  start  ? 

Could  he  who  thus  had  suffered  so  forget, 

When  such  as  saw  that  suffering  shudder  yet  ? 

Or  did  that  silence  prove  his  memory  flx'd 

Too  deep  for  words,  indelible,  unmix'd 
|    In  that  corroding  secrecy  which  gnaws 
;  The  heart  to  show  the  effect,  but  not  the  cause  ? 

Sot  so  in  him ;  his  breast  had  buried  both, 
I    5or  rnnmwn  gasers  could  discern  the  growth 
i,   Of  thoughts /hat  mortal  lips  must  leave  half  told; 
t    They  choke  the  feeble  words  that  would  unfold. 
,1 
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XVXL 
In  him  inexplicably'  mix'd  appear*d 
Much  to  be  loved  and  hated,  sought  and  fear'd ; 


I  opinion  varying  oVr  his  hidden  lot, 

I I  la  praise  or  railing  ne'er  his  name  forgot : 
Wa  sQence  form'd  a  theme  for  others1  prate— 
They  guess'd — they  gazed — they  fain  would  know 

his  fate. 
What  had  he  been  ?  what  was  he,  thus  unknown, 
,'    Who  walk'd  their  world,  his  lineage  only  known  ? 
[  A  hater  of  his  kind  ?   yet  some  would  say, 
I    With  them  he  could  seem  gay  amidst  the  gay ; 
i   But  own'd  that  smile,  if  oft  observed  and  near, 
j   Waned  in  its  mirth,  and  withered  to  a  sneer ; 
That  smile  might  reach  his  lip,  but  pass'd  not  by, 
lHooe  e'er  could  trace  its  laughter  to  his  eye : 
Tec  there  was  softness  too  in  his  regard, 
At  ernes,  a  heart  as  not  by  nature  hard, 

perceived,  his  spirit  seem'd  to  chide 
f,  at  unworthy  of  its  pride, 
Jknd  ateef  d  itself  as  scorning  to  redeem 
One  doubt  from  others*  half  withheld  esteem ; 
la  oeif-inllictcd  penanoe  of  a  breast 
IVltieb  tenderness  might  once  have  wrung  from  rest  $ 


In  vigilance  of  grief  that  would  compel 
The  soul  to  hate  for  having  loved  too  welL 

xvm. 

There  was  in  him  a  vital  scorn  of  all : 

As  if  the  worst  had  fall'n  which  could  befall, 

He  stood  a  stranger  in  this  breathing  world, 

An  erring  spirit  from  another  hurl'd ; 

A  thing  of  dark  imaginings,  that  shaped 

By  choice  the  perils  he  by  chance  escaped ; 

But  'scaped  in  vain,  for  in  their  memory  yet 

His  mind  would  half  exult  and  half  regret : 

With  more  capacity  for  love  than  earth 

Bestows  on  most  of  mortal  mould  and  birth, 

His  early  dreams  of  good  outstrlpp'd  the  truth, 

And  troubled  manhood  follow'd  baffled  youth ; 

With  thought  of  years  in  phantom  chase  misspent, 

And  wasted  powers  for  better  purpose  lent ; 

And  fiery  passions  that  had  pour'd  their  wrath 

In  hurried  desolation  o'er  his  path, 

And  left  the  better  feelings  all  at  strife 

In  wild  reflection  o'er  his  stormy  life ; 

But  haughty  still,  and  loth  himself  to  blame, 

He  call'd  on  Nature's  self  to  share  the  shame, 

And  charged  all  faults  upon  the  fleshy  form 

She  gave  to  clog  the  soul,  and  feast  the  worm ; 

Till  he  at  last  confounded  good  and  ill, 

And  half  mistook  for  fate  the  acts  of  win : 

Too  high  for  common  selfishness,  he  could 

At  times  resign  his  own  for  others'  good, 

But  not  in  pity,  not  because  he  ought, 

But  in  some  strange  perversity  of  thought, 

That  sway'd  him  onward  with  a  secret  pride 

To  do  what  few  or  none  would  do  beside ; 

And  this  same  impulse  would,  in  tempting  time, 

Mislead  his  spirit  equally  to  crime ; 

So  much  he  soar'd  beyond,  or  sunk  beneath, 

The  men  with  whom  he  felt  condemn'd  to  breathe, 

And  long'd  by  good  or  in  to  separate 

Himself  from  all  who  shared  his  mortal  state ; 

His  mind  abhorring  this,  had  flx'd  her  throne 

Far  from  the  world,  in  regions  of  her  own : 

Thus  coldly  passing  all  that  pass'd  below, 

His  blood  in  temperate  seeming  now  would  flow: 

Ah  !  happier  if  it  ne'er  with  guilt  had  glow'd, 

But  ever  in  that  icy  smoothness  flow'd  I 

'Tis  true,  with  other  men  their  path  he  walk'd, 

And  like  the  rest  in  seeming  did  and  talk'd, 

Nor  outraged  Reason's  rules  by  flaw  nor  start, 

His  madness  was  not  of  the  head,  but  heart ; 

And  rarely  wander'd  in  his  speech,  or  drew 

His  thoughts  so  forth  as  to  offend  the  view. 

XIX. 

With  all  that  chilling  mystery  of  mien, 
And  seeming  gladness  to  remain  unseen. 
He  had  (if  'twere  not  nature's  boon)  an  art 
Of  fixing  memory  on  another's  heart : 
It  was  not  love  perchance ---nor  hate — nor  aught 
That  words  can  image  to  express  the  thought ; 
But  they  who  saw  him  did  not  see  in  vain, 
And  once  beheld,  would  ask  of  him  again : 
And  those  to  whom  he  spake  remember'd  well. 
And  on  the  words,  however  light,  would  dwell : 
None  knew  nor  how,  nor  why,  but  he  entwined 
Himself  perforce  around  the  hearer's  mind ; 
There  he  was  stamp'd,  in  liking,  or  in  hate, 
If  greeted  once ;  however  brief  the  date 
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That  friendship,  pity,  or  aversion  knew, 
Still  there  within  the  inmost  thought  he  grew. 
Ton  could  not  peaetrate  his  soul,  but  found, 
Despite  your  wonder,  to  your  own  he  wound ; 
His  presence  haunted  still ;  and  from  the  breast 
He  forced  an  all  unwilling  interest : 
Vain  was  the  struggle  in  that  mental  net, 
His  spirit  seem'd  to  dare  you  to  forget  • 

XX. 

There  is  a  festival,  where  knights  and  dames, 
And  aught  that  wealth  or  lofty  lineage  claims, 
Appear — a  highborn  and  a  welcome  guest 
To  Otho's  hall  came  Lara  with  the  rest. 
The  long  carousal  shakes  the  illumined  hall, 
Well  speeds  alike  the  banquet  and  the  ball ; 
And  the  gay  dance  of  bounding  Beauty's  train 
Links  grace  and  harmony  in  happiest  chain : 
Blest  are  the  early  hearts  and  gentle  hands 
That  mingle  there  in  well  according  bands ; 
It  is  a  sight  the  careful  brow  might  smooth, 
And  make  Age  smile,  and  dream  itself  to  youth, 
And  Youth  forget  such  hour  was  past  on  earth, 
So  springs  the  exulting  bosom  to  that  mirth  ! 

XXI. 
And  Lara  gazed  on  these,  sedately  glad, 
His  brow  belied  him  if  his  soul  was  sad ; 
And  his  glance  fbllow'd  fast  each  fluttering  fair, 
Whose  steps  of  lightness  woke 'no  echo  there : 
He  lean'd  against  the  lofty  pillar  nigh, 
With  folded  arms  and  long  attentive  eye, 
Nor  mark'd  a  glance  so  sternly  fix'd  on  his — 
111  brook'd  high  Lara  scrutiny  like  this : 
At  length  he  caught  it — tis  a  face  unknown, 
But  seems  as  searching  his,  and  his  alone ; 
Prying  and  dark,  a  stranger's  by  his  mien, 
Who  still  till  now  had  gazed  on  him  unseen : 
At  length  encountering  meets  the  mutual  gate 
Of  keen  inquiry,  and  of  mute  amaze ; 
On  Lara's  glance  emotion  gathering  grew, 
As  if  distrusting  that  the  stranger  threw ; 
Along  the  stranger's  aspect,  fix'd  and  stern, 
Flash'd  more  than  thence  the  vulgar  eye  could  learn. 

XXIL 
"  T  is  he  ! "  the  stranger  cried,  and  those  that  heard 
Re-echoed  fast  and  far  the  whisper'd  word. 
"  T  la  he ! "— M  T  is  who?  "  they  question  far  and  near, 
Till  louder  accents  rung  on  Lara's  ear ; 
So  widely  spread,  few  bosoms  well  could  brook 
The  general  marvel,  or  that  single  look : 
But  Lara  sthr'd  not,  changed  not,  the  surprise 
That  sprung  at  first  to  his  arrested  eyes 
Seem'd  now  subsided,  neither  sunk  nor  raised 
Glanced  his  eye  round,  though  still  the  stranger  gazed ; 
And  drawing  nigh,  exclaim'd,  with  haughty  sneer, 
"  Tis  he !  — how  came  he  thence?— what  doth  he 
here?" 

xxm. 

It  were  too  much  for  Lara  to  pass  by 

Such  questions,  so  repeated  fierce  and  high ; 

With  look  collected,  but  with  accent  cold, 

More  mildly  firm  than  petulantly  bold, 

He  tarn'd,  and  met  the  inquisitorial  tone — 

«  My  name  is  Lara !— when  thine  own  is  known, 


Doubt  not  my  fitting  answer  to  requite 
The  unlook'd  for  courtesy  of  such  a  knight. 
'Tis  Lara  ! — further  wouldst  thou  mark  or 
I  shun  no  question,  and  I  wear  no  mask." 


"  Thou  shunn'st  no  question !  Ponder— is  there  x»  :>: 
Thy  heart  must  answer,  though  thine  ear  would  shea  ? 
And  deem'st  thou  me  unknown  too  ?     Gaze  again : 
At  least  thy  memory  was  not  given  in  vain. 
Oh !  never  canst  thou  cancel  half  her  debt, 
Eternity  forbids  thee  to  forget** 
With  slow  and  searching  glance  upon  his  Cue 
Grew  Lara's  eyes,  but  nothing  there  could  trace 
They  knew,  or  chose  to  know — with  dubious  look 
He  deign'd  no  answer,  but  his  head  he  shook. 
And  half  contemptuous  turn'd  to  pass  away ; 
But  the  stern  stranger  motion'd  him  to  stay. 
"  A  word  ! — I  charge  thee  stay,  and  answer  here 
To  one,  who,  wert  thou  noble,  were  thy  peer. 
But  as  thou  wast  and  art — nay,  frown  not,  lord. 
If  false,  'tis  easy  to  disprove  the  word  — 
But  as  thou  wast  and  art,  on  thee  looks  down. 
Distrusts  thy  smiles,  but  shakes  not  at  thy  frown. 

Art  thou  not  he  ?  whose  deeds ** 

"  Whatever  I  be, 
Words  wQd  as  these,  accusers  like  to  thee, 
I  list  no  further ;  those  with  whom  they  weigh 
May  hear  the  rest,  nor  venture  to  gainsay 
The  wondrous  tale  no  doubt  thy  tongue  can  tell. 
Which  thus  begins  so  courteously  and  welL 
Let  Otho  cherish  here  his  polish'd  guest. 
To  him  my  thanks  and  thoughts  shall  be  exprtssM* 
And  here  their  wondering  host  hath  interposed- 
"  Whate'er  there  be  between  you  undisclosed. 
This  is  no  time  nor  fitting  place  to  mar 
The  mirthful  meeting  with  a  wordy  war. 
If  thou,  Sir  Ezzelin,  hast  aught  to  show 
Which  it  befits  Count  Lara's  ear  to  know, 
To-morrow,  here,  or  elsewhere,  as  may  best 
Beseem  your  mutual  judgment,  speak  the  rest ; 
I  pledge  myself  for  thee,  as  not  unknown. 
Though,  like  Count  Lara,  now  return'd  alone 
From  other  lands,  almost  a  stranger  grown ; 
And  if  from  Lara's  blood  and  gentle  birth 
I  augur  right  of  courage  and  of  worth, 
He  will  not  that  untainted  line  belie, 
Nor  aught  that  knighthood  may  accord,  deny." 

"  To-morrow  be  It,"  Ezzelin  replied, 

"  And  here  our  several  worth  and  truth  be  tried  -. 

I  gage  my  life,  my  falchion  to  attest 

My  words,  so  may  I  mingle  with  the  bSest :~ 

What  answers  Lara  ?  to  its  centre  shrunk 

His  soul,  in  deep  abstraction  sudden  sunk ; 

The  words  of  many,  and  the  eyes  of  all 

That  there  were  gathered,  seem'd  on  him  to  fall ; 

But  his  were  silent,  his  appearM  to  stray 

In  far  forgetfumess  away— away— 

Alas !  that  heedlessness  of  all  around 

Bespoke  remembrance  only  too  profound. 


"  To-morrow ! — ay,  to-morrow !"  further 
Than  those  repeated  none  from  Lara  heard : 
Upon  his  brow  no  outward  passion  spoke  ; 
From  his  large  eye  no  flashing  anger  broke ; 
Yet  there  was  something  fix'd  in  that  low  tone, 
Which  show'd  resolve,  determined,  though  unknown 
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lie  seised  his  cloak  —  his  head  he  slightly  bow'd, 

And  patting  Ezzelfn,  he  left,  the  crowd ; 

And.  as  he  pass'd  him,  smiling  met  the  frown 

With  which  that  chieftain's  brow  would  bear  him  down : 

It  was  nor  smile  of  mirth,  nor  struggling  pride 

That  curbs  to  scorn  the  wrath  It  cannot  hide ; 

But  that  of  one  in  his  own  heart  secure 

Of  all  that  he  would  do,  or  could  endure. 

Could  this  mean  peace  ?  the  calmness  of  the  good  ? 

Or  guilt  grown  old  in  desperate  hardihood  ? 

Alas !  too  like  in  confidence  are  each, 

F -jt  man  to  trust  to  mortal  look  or  speech ; 

Frc>m  deeds,  and  deeds  alone,  may  he  discern 

Tr  jths  which  it  wrings  the  unpractised  heart  to  learn. 

XXV. 

And  Lira  call'd  his  page,  and  went  his  way— 
Well  could  that  stripling  word  or  sign  obey  -. 
His  only  follower  from  those  climes  afar, 
Where  the  soul  glows  beneath  a  brighter  star ; 
For  Lara  left  the  shore  from  whence  he  sprung, 
In  duty  patient,  and  sedate  though  young ; 
Silent  as  him  he  served,  his  faith  appears 
Abore  his  station,  and  beyond  his  years. 
Though  not  unknown  the  tongue  of  Lara's  land. 
In  such  from  him  he  rarely  beard  command ; 
But  fleet  his  step,  and  clear  his  tones  would  come, 
When  Lara's  lip  breathed  forth  the  words  of  home  : 
Those  accents,  as  his  native  mountains  dear. 
Awake  their  absent  echoes  in  his  ear, 
Friends',  kindred's,  parents',  wonted  voice  recall, 
Now  lost,  abjured,  for  one — his  friend,  his  all : 
For  him  earth  now  disclosed  no  other  guide ; 
What  marvel  then  he  rarely  left  his  side  ? 

XXVI. 

Light  was  his  form,  and  darkly  delicate 
That  brow  whereon  his  native  sun  had  sate, 
■  But  had  not  marr'd,  though  in  his  beams  he  grew, 
<  The  cheek  where  oft  the  unbidden  blush  shone 

through; 
i  Tet  not  such  blush  as  mounts  when  health  would  show 
|  All  the  heart's  hue  in  that  delighted  glow; 
1  Bit  t was  a  hectic  tint  of  secret  care 
i  That  for  a  burning  moment  fever'd  there ; 
And  the  mQd  sparkle  of  his  eye  seem'd  caught 
From  nlgfa,  and  lighten'd  with  electric  thought, 
Though  its  black  orb  those  long  low  lashes'  fringe 
Had  tempered  with  a  melancholy  tinge ; 
Tet  leas  of  sorrow  than  of  pride  was  there, 
Or,  if  'twere  grief,  a  grief  that  none  should  share : 
And  pleased  not  hhn  the  sports  that  please  his  age, 
The  tricks  of  youth,  the  frolics  of  the  page ; 
For  hours  on  Lara  he  would  fix  his  glance, 
As  aU-fbrgotten  in  that  watchful  trance ; 
And  from  his  chief  withdrawn,  he  wander'd  lone, 
Brief  were  his  answers,  and  his  questions  none ; 
His  walk  the  wood,  his  sport  some  foreign  book ; 
His  resting-place  the  bank  that  curbs  the  brook ; 
Ur  seem'd,  like  him  he  served,  to  live  apart 
From  all  that  lures  the  eye,  and  fills  the  heart ; 
To  know  no  brotherhood,  and  take  from  earth 
So  gilt  beyond  that  bitter  boon— our  birth. 

XXVIL 
H  xitghl  be  loved,  twas  Lara;  but  was  shown 
Hb  fiatth  In  reverence  and  In  deeds  alone; 


In  mute  attention ;  and  his  care,  which  gucss'd 

Each  wish,  fulfill'd  it  ere  the  tongue  expressU 

Still  there  was  haughtiness  in  all  he  did, 

A  spirit  deep  that  brook 'd  not  to  be  chid ; 

His  seal,  though  more  than  that  of  servile  hands, 

In  act  alone  obeys,  his  air  commands ; 

As  if  'twas  Lara's  less  than  hit  desire 

That  thus  he  served,  but  surely  not  for  hire. 

Slight  were  the  tasks  enjoin'd  him  by  his  lord, 

To  hold  the  stirrup,  or  to  bear  the  sword ; 

To  tune  his  lute,  or,  if  he  will'd  it  more, 

On  tomes  of  other  times  and  tongues  to  pore ; 

But  ne'er  to  mingle  with  the  menial  train, 

To  whom  he  show'd  nor  deference  nor  disdain, 

But  that  well-worn  reserve  which  proved  he  knew 

No  sympathy  with  that  familiar  crew : 

His  soul,  whate'er  his  station  or  his  stem, 

Could  bow  to  Lara,  not  descend  to  them. 

Of  higher  birth  he  seem'd,  and  better  days, 

Nor  mark  of  vulgar  toil  that  hand  betrays, 

So  femininely  white  it  might  bespeak 

Another  sex,  when  match'd  with  that  smooth  cheek, 

But  for  his  garb,  and  something  in  his  gaze, 

More  wild  and  high  than  woman's  eye  betrays 

A  latent  fierceness  that  far  more  became 

His  fiery  climate  than  his  tender  frame : 

True,  in  his  words  it  broke  not  from  his  breast, 

But  from  his  aspect  might  be  more  than  guess'd. 

Kaled  his  name,  though  rumour  said  he  bore 

Another  ere  he  left  his  mountain-shore ; 

For  sometimes  he  would  hear,  however  nigh, 

That  name  repeated  loud  without  reply, 

As  unfamiliar,  or,  if  roused  again, 

Start  to  the  sound,  as  but  remember'd  then ; 

Unless  'twas  Lara's  wonted  voice  that  spake, 

For  then,  ear,  eyes,  and  heart  would  all  awake. 


He  had  look'd  down  upon  the  festive  hall, 
And  mark'd  that  sudden  strife  so  mark'd  of  all ; 
And  when  the  crowd  around  and  near  him  told 
Their  wonder  at  the  calmness  of  the  bold, 
Their  marvel  how  the  high-born  Lara  bore 
Such  insult  from  a  stranger,  doubly  sore, 
The  colour  of  young  Kaled  went  and  came, 
The  lip  of  ashes,  and  the  cheek  of  flame ; 
And  o'er  his  brow  the  dampening  heart-drops  threw 
The  sickening  iciness  of  that  cold  dew, 
That  rises  as  the  busy  bosom  sinks 
With  heavy  thoughts  from  which  reflection  shrinks. 
Yes — there  be  things  which  we  must  dream  and  dare, 
And  execute  ere  thought  be  half  aware : 
Whate'er  might  Kaled's  be,  it  was  enow 
To  seal  his  lip,  but  agonise  his  brow. 
He  gazed  on  Eszelin  till  Lara  cast 
That  sidelong  smile  upon  the  knight  he  passed  ; 
When  Kaled  saw  that  smile  his  visage  fell, 
As  if  on  something  recognised  right  well ; 
His  memory  read  in  such  a  meaning  more 
Than  Lara's  aspect  unto  others  wore : 
Forward  he  sprung — a  moment,  both  were  gone, 
And  all  within  that  hall  seem'd  left  alone ; 
Each  had  so  fix'd  his  eye  on  Lara's  mien, 
All  had  so  mix'd  their  feelings  with  that  scene, 
That  when  his  long  dark  shadow  through  the  porch 
No  more  relieves  the  glare  of  yon  high  torch, 
Each  pulse  beats  quicker,  and  all  bosoms  seem 
To  bound  as  doubting  from  too  black  a  dream, 
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Such  as  we  know  is  false,  yet  dread  in  sooth, 
Because  the  worst  is  ever  nearest  truth. 
And  they  are  gone — but  Ezzelin  is  there, 
With  thoughtful  visage  and  imperious  air ; 
But  long  remain'd  not;  ere  an  hour  expired 
He  waved  his  hand  to  Otho  and  retired. 

XXDL 

The  crowd  are  gone,  the  revellers  at  rest ; 

The  courteous  host,  and  all-approving  guest, 

Again  to  that  accustomed  couch  must  creep 

Where  joy  subsides,  and  sorrow  sighs  to  sleep, 

And  man,  o'erlabour'd  with  his  being's  strife, 

Shrinks  to  that  sweet  forgetfulness  of  life : 

There  lie  love's  feverish  hope,  and  cunning's  piiile, 

Hate's  working  brain,  and  luU'd  ambition's  wile ; 

O'er  each  vain  eye  oblivion's  pinions  wave, 

And  quench'd  existence  crouches  in  a  grr^ve. 

What  better  name  may  slumber's  bed  become  ? 

Night's  sepulchre,  the  universal  home, 

Where  weakness,  strength,  vice,  virtue,  sunk  supine, 

Alike  in  naked  helplessness  recline ; 

Glad  for  a  while  to  heave  unconscious  breath, 

Yet  wake  to  wrestle  with  the  dread  of  death, 

And  shun,  though  day  but  dawn  on  ills  increased, 

That  sleep,  the  loveliest,  since  it  dreams  the  least. 


Uara. 


CANTO  THE  SECOND.1 


I. 

Night  wanes  —  the  vapours  round  the  mountains 

curl'd 
Melt  into  morn,  and  Light  awakes  the  world. 
Man  has  another  day  to  swell  the  past. 
And  lead  him  near  to  little,  but  his  last ; 
But  mighty  Nature  bounds  as  from  her  birth, 
The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  life  on  earth  ; 
Flowers  in  the  valley,  splendour  in  the  beam. 
Health  on  the  gale,  and  freshness  in  the  stream. 
Immortal  man  1  behold  her  glories  shine. 
And  cry,  exulting  inly,  "  They  are  thine ! " 
Gaze  on,  while  yet  thy  gladden'd  eye  may  see ; 
A  morrow  comes  when  they  are  not  for  thee : 
And  grieve  what  may  above  thy  senseless  bier, 
Nor  earth  nor  sky  will  yield  a  single  tear ; 
Nor  cloud  shall  gather  more,  nor  leaf  shall  £.11, 
Nor  gale  breathe  forth  one  sigh  for  thee,  for  all ; 
But  creeping  things  shall  revel  in  their  sp>tt, 
And  fit  thy  clay  to  fertilise  the  soil. 

IL 

Tis  morn— t is  noon-* assembled  in  the  hall, 
The  gather'd  chieftains  come  to  Otho's  call ; 
T  is  now  the  promised  hour,  that  must  proclaim 
The  life  or  death  of  Lara's  future  feme ; 

1  [Lord  Byron  seems  to  hare  taken  a  whimsical  pleasure 
in  disappointing,  by  his  second  Canto,  most  of  the  expect- 
ations which  he  had  excited  by  the  first  For,  without  the 
resuscitation  of  Sir  BsseUs,  Lara's  mysterious  vision  In  his 
antique  hall  becomes  a  mere  useless  piece  of  lumber,  inap- 
plicable to  any  intelligible  purpose.  The  character  of  Me* 
dora,  whom  we  had  been  satisfied  to  behold  very  contentedly 


When  Ezzelin  bis  charge  may  here  untold, 
And  whatsoe'er  the  tale,  it  must  be  told. 
His  fidth  was  pledged,  and  Lara's  promue  given, 
To  meet  it  in  the  eye  of  man  and  heaven. 
Why  comes  he  not?  Such  truths  to  be  divulged, 
Methinks  the  accuser's  rest  is  long  indulged. 

m. 

The  hour  is  past,  and  Lara  too  is  there, 
With  self-confiding,  coldly  patient  air; 
Why  comes  not  Ezzelin  ?  The  hour  is  past, 
And  murmurs  rise,  and  Otho's  brow's  o'ercift. 
"  I  know  my  friend  1  his  fidth  I  cannot  fear, 
If  yet  he  be  on  earth,  expect  him  here; 
The  roof  that  held  him  in  the  valley  stands 
Between  my  own  and  noble  Lara's  lands ; 
My  halls  from  such  a  guest  had  honour  gain'd, 
Nor  had  Sir  Ezzelin  his  host  disdain'd, 
But  that  some  previous  proof  forbade  his  stsy, 
And  urged  him  to  prepare  against  to-day ; 
The  word  I  pledged  for  his  I  pledge  again. 
Or  will  myself  redeem  his  knighthood's  stain.* 

He  ceased — and  Lara  answer'd,  *•  I  am  hew 
To  lend  at  thy  demand  a  listening  ear 
To  tales  of  evil  from  a  stranger's  tongue, 
Whose  words  already  might  my  heart  bare  mftft 
But  that  I  deem'd  him  scarcely  less  than  xud, 
Or,  at  the  worst,  a  foe  ignobly  bad. 
I  know  him  not— but  me  it  seems  he  knew 
In  lands  where — but  I  must  not  trifle  too: 
Produce  this  babbler — or  redeem  the  pledge ; 
Here  in  thy  hold,  and  with  thy  falchion's  tuge." 

Proud  Otho  on  the  instant,  reddening,  threw 
His  glove  on  earth,  and  forth  his  sabre  flew. 
"  The  last  alternative  befits  me  best, 
And  thus  I  answer  for  mine  absent  guest" 

With  cheek  unchanging  from  Its  sallow  gloom, 
However  near  his  own  or  other's  tomb; 
With  hand,  whose  almost  careless  coolness  spcie 
Its  grasp  well-used  to  deal  the  sabre-stroke ; 
With  eye,  though  calm,  determined  not  to  spue, 
Did  Lara  too  his  willing  weapon  bare. 
In  vain  the  circling  chieftains  round  them  ck«*» 
For  Otho's  frenzy  would  not  be  opposed; 
And  from  his  lip  those  words  of  insult  fell— 
His  sword  is  good  who  can  ^mliTf*?1  them  wel 


*    IT. 

Short  was  the  conflict ;  furious,  blindly  rash. 
Vain  Otho  gave  his  bosom  to  tne  gash : 
He  bled,  and  fell ;  but  not  with  deadly  wooed. 
Stretch'd  by  a  dexterous  sleight  along  the  ground. 
"  Demand  thy  life !"  He  answer'd  not:  and  then 
From  that  red  floor  he  ne'er  had  risen  again,  | 

For  Lara's  brow  upon  the  moment  grew 
Almost  to  blackness  in  its  demon  hue; 
And  fiercer  shook  his  angry  falchion  now 
Than  when  his  foe's  was  levell'd  at  his  brow ; 

domesticated m  the  Pirate's  Island,  without  h^oWr****** 
or  why  she  had  emigrated  thither.  Is,  by  means  of  *"*  *£ 
terious  relation  between  her  and  Sir  Euelin,  tavoh €d  ■  «n 
disagreeable  ambiguity ; — and,  further,  the  hkbuntn**  «» 
generous  Conrad,  who  bad  preferred  death  mod  tortorsy "J 
and  liberty,  if  purchased  by  a  nightly  murder.  Is  ilsfta**  °^ 
a  vile  and  cowardly  assassin.  —  Qaoaoa  Euitj 
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Then  all  wm  stem  collectedness  and  art, 

Now  row  the  unleavened  hatred  of  his  heart ; 

So  little  sparing  to  the  foe  he  fell'd, 

That  when  the  approaching  crowd  his  arm  withheld, 

He  almost  turn'd  the  thirsty  point  on  those. 

Who  thus  for  mercy  dared  to  interpce ; 

Bat  to  a  moment's  thought  that  purpose  bent ; 

let  look'd  he  on  him  still  with  eye  intent, 

As  if  be  loathed  the  ineffectual  strife 

That  left  a  foe,  howe'er  o'ercome,  with  life ; 

As  if  to  search  how  far  the  wound  he  gave 

Had  sent  its  victim  onward  to  his  grave. 

V. 

They  raised  the  bleeding  Otho,  and  the  Leech 
Forbade  all  present  question,  sign,  and  speech  ; 
The  others  met  within  a  neighbouring  hall, 
And  he,  incensed,  and  heedless  of  them  all, 
The  cause  and  conqueror  in  this  sudden  fray, 
In  haughty  silence  slowly  strode  away ; 
He  back'd  his  steed,  his  homeward  path  he  took, 
Not  cast  on  Otho's  towers  a  single  look. 

VL 

Bat  where  was  he  ?  that  meteor  of  a  night, 
Who  menaced  but  to  disappear  with  light 
Where  was  this  Ezzelin  ?  who  came  and  went, 
To  leave  no  other  trace  of  his  intent 
He  left  the  dome  of  Otho  long  ere  morn, 
In  darkness,  yet  so  well  the  path  was  worn 
He  could  not  miss  it :  near  his  dwelling  lay ; 
But  there  he  was  not  and  with  coming  day 
Came  fast  inquiry,  which  unfolded  nought 
Except  the  absence  of  the  chief  it  sought 
A  chamber  tcnantless,  a  steed  at  rest 
His  host  alarm'd,  his  murmuring  squires  distrcss'd : 
Their  search  extends  along,  around  the  path, 
In  dread  to  meet  the  marks  of  prowlers'  wrath : 
But  none  are  there,  and  not  a  brake  hath  borne 
Nor  rout  of  blood,  nor  shred  of  mantle  torn ; 
Nor  fall  nor  struggle  hath  defaced  the  grass, 
Which  still  retains  a  mark  where  murder  was ; 
Nor  dabbling  fingers  left  to  tell  the  tale, 
The  bitter  print  of  each  convulsive  nail, 
When  agonised  hands  that  cease  to  guard, 
Wound  In  that  pang  the  smoothness  of  the  sward. 
Some  such  had  been,  if  here  a  life  was  reft, 
Bat  these  were  not ;  and  doubting  hope  is  left ; 
And  strange  suspicion,  whispering  Lara's  name, 
Sow  daily  mutters  o'er  his  blacken'd  fame ; 
Then  sudden  silent  when  his  form  appeared, 
Awaits  the  absence  of  the  thing  it  fear'd 
Again  its  wonted  wondering  to  renew, 
And  dye  conjecture  with  a  darker  hue. 

m 

feyr  roll  along,  and  Otho's  wounds  are  beafd, 
ftit  not  his  pride ;  and  hate  no  more  concealed : 
He  wai  a  man  of  power,  and  Lara's  foe, 
The  friend  of  all  who  sought  to  work  him  woe, 
and  from  his  country's  justice  now  demands 
Account  of  Euettn  at  Lara's  hands. 
Who  else  than  Lara  could  have  cause  to  fear 
Bh  presence  f  who  had  made  him  disappear, 
If  not  tlae  man  on  whom  his  menaced  charge 
Had  sate  too  deeply  were  he  left  at  large  ? 
The  general  rumour  tgnorantly  loud, 
The  mystery  dearest  to  the  curious  crowd ; 


The  seeming  friendlesaness  of  him  who  strove 
To  win  no  confidence,  and  wake  no  love; 
The  sweeping  fierceness  which  his  soul  betray'd, 
The  skill  with  which  he  wielded  his  keen  blade ; 
Where  had  his  arm  un warlike  caught  that  art  ?  • 
Where  had  that  fierceness  grown  upon  his  heart  P 
For  it  was  not  the  blind  capricious  rag* 
A  word  can  kindle  and  a  word  assuage ; 
But  the  deep  working  of  a  soul  unmix'd 
With  aught  of  pity  where  its  wrath  had  fix'd ; 
Such  as  long  power  and  overgorged  success 
Concentrates  into  all  that's  merciless : 
These,  link'd  with  that  desire  which  ever  sways 
Mankind,  the  rather  to  condemn  than  praise, 
'Gainst  Lara  gathering  raised  at  length  a  storm, 
Such  as  himself  might  fear,  and  foes  would  form, 
And  he  must  answer  for  the  absent  head 
Of  one  that  haunts  him  still,  alive  or  dead. 

vm. 

Within  that  land  was  many  a  malcontent 
Who  cursed  the  tyranny  to  which  he  bent ; 
That  soil  full  many  a  wringing  despot  saw, 
Who  work'd  his  wantonness  in  form  of  law; 
Long  war  without  and  frequent  broil  within 
Had  made  a  path  for  blood  and  giant  sin, 
That  waited  but  a  signal  to  begin 
New  havoc,  such  as  civil  discord  blends, 
Which  knows  no  neuter,  owns  but  foes  or  friends, 
Fix'd  in  his  feudal  fortress  each  was  lord, 
In  word  and  deed  obey'd,  in  soul  abhorr'd. 
Thus  Lara  had  inherited  his  lands, 
And  with  them  pining  hearts  and  sluggish  hands; 
But  that  long  absence  from  his  native  clime 
Had  left  him  stainless  of  oppression's  crime, 
And  now,  diverted  by  his  milder  sway, 
All  dread  by  slow  degrees  had  worn  away. 
The  menials  felt  their  usual  awe  alone, 
But  more  for  him  than  them  that  fear  was  grown ; 
They  deem'd  him  now  unhappy,  though  at  first 
Their  evil  judgment  augur'd  of  the  worst 
And  each  long  restless  night  and  silent  mood, 
Was  traced  to  sickness,  fed  by  solitude : 
And  though  his  lonely  habits  threw  of  late 
Gloom  o'er  his  chamber,  cheerful  was  his  gate ; 
For  thence  the  wretched  ne'er  unsoothed  withdrew, 
For  them,  at  least  his  soul  compassion  knew. 
Cold  to  the  great  contemptuous  to  the  high, 
The  humble  pass'd  not  his  unheeding  eye ; 
Much  he  would  speak  not  but  beneath  his  roof 
They  found  asylum  oft,  and  ne'er  reproof. 
And  they  who  watch'd  might  mark  that,  day  by  day, 
Some  new  retainers  gather'd  to  his  sway ; 
But  most  of  late,  since  Ezzelin  was  lost 
He  play'd  the  courteous  lord  and  bounteous  host : 
Perchance  his  strife  with  Otho  made  him  dread 
Some  snare  prepared  for  his  obnoxious  head; 
Whate'er  his  view,  his  favour  more  obtains 
With  these,  the  people,  than  his  fellow  thanes. 
If  this  were  policy,  so  far  'twas  sound, 
The  million  judged  but  of  him  as  they  found ; 
From  him  by  sterner  chiefs  to  exile  driven 
They  but  required  a  shelter,  and  'twas  given. 
By  him  no  peasant  mourn 'd  his  rifled  cot 
And  scarce  the  Serf  could  murmur  o'er  his  lot ; 
With  him  old  avarice  found  its  hoard  secure, 
With  him  contempt  forbore  to  mock  the  poor ; 
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Youth  present  cheer  and  promised  recompense 
Detain'd,  till  all  too  late  to  part  from  thence : 
To  hate  he  offer'd,  with  the  coming  change, 
The  deep  reversion  of  delay'd  revenge ; 
To  love,  long  baffled  by  the  unequal  match, 
The  well- won  charms  success  was  sure  to  snatch. 
All  now  was  ripe,  he  waits  but  to  proclaim 
That  slavery  nothing  which  was  still  a  name. 
The  moment  came,  the  hour  when  Otho  thought 
Secure  at  last  the  vengeance  which  he  sought : 
His  summons  found  the  destined  criminal 
Begirt  by  thousands  in  his  swarming  hall, 
Fresh  from  their  feudal  fetters  newly  riven. 
Defying  earth,  and  confident  of  heaven. 
That  morning  he  had  freed  the  soil-bound  slaves 
Who  dig  no  land  for  tyrants  but  their  graves ! 
Such  is  their  cry — some  watchword  for  the  fight 
Must  vindicate  the  wrong,  and  warp  the  right : 
Religion — freedom — vengeance — what  you  will, 
A  word 's  enough  to  raise  mankind  to  kill ; 
Some  factious  phrase  by  cunning  caught  and  spread, 
That  guilt  may  reign,  and  wolves  and  worms  be  fed ! 

IX. 
Throughout  diat  clime  the  feudal  chiefs  had  gain'd 
Such  sway,  their  infant  monarch  hardly  reign'd ; 
Now  was  the  hour  for  faction's  rebel  growth, 
The  Serfs  contemn 'd  the  one,  and  hated  both : 
They  waited  but  a  leader,  and  they  found 
One  to  their  cause  inseparably  bound ; 
By  circumstance  compeU'd  to  plunge  again, 
In  self-defence,  amidst  the  strife  of  men. 
Cut  off  by  some  mysterious  fate  from  those 
Whom  birth  and  nature  meant  not  for  his  foes, 
Had  Lara  from  that  night,  to  him  accurst, 
Prepared  to  meet,  but  not  alone,  the  worst : 
Some  reason  urged,  whate'er  it  was,  to  shun 
Inquiry  into  deeds  at  distance  done ; 
By  mingling  with  his  own  the  cause  of  all, 
E'en  if  he  fail'd,  he  still  delay'd  his  fell. 
The  sullen  calm  that  long  his  bosom  kept, 
The  storm  that  once  had  spent  itself  and  slept, 
Roused  by  events  that  seem'd  foredoom 'd  to  urge 
His  gloomy  fortunes  to  their  utmost  verge, 
Burst  forth,  and  made  him  all  he  once  had  been, 
And  is  again ;  he  only  changed  the  scene. 
Light  care  had  he  for  life,  and  less  for  fame, 
But  not  less  fitted  for  the  desperate  game : 
He  deem'd  himself  mark'd  out  for  others'  hate, 
And  mock'd  at  ruin  so  they  shared  his  fate. 
What  cared  he  for  the  freedom  of  the  crowd  ? 
He  raised  the  humble  but  to  bend  the  proud. 
He  had  hoped  quiet  in  his  sullen  lair, 
But  man  and  destiny  beset  him  there : 
Inured  to  hunters,  he  was  found  at  bay ; 
And  they  must  kill  they  cannot  snare  the  prey. 
Stern,  unambitious,  silent,  he  had  been 
Henceforth  a  calm  spectator  of  life's  scene ; 
But  dragg'd  again  upon  the  arena,  stood 
A  leader  not  unequal  to  the  feud ; 
In  voice — mien  —  gesture — savage  nature  spoke, 
And  from  his  eye  the  gladiator  broke. 

X. 

What  boots  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  strife. 
The  feast  of  vultures,  and  the  waste  of  life  ? 
The  varying  fortune  of  each  separate  field, 
The  fierce  that  vanquish,  and  the  faint  that  yield  ? 


The  smoking  ruin,  and  the  crumbled  wall  ? 
In  this  the  struggle  was  the  same  with  all ; 
Save  that  distemper'd  passions  lent  their  force 
In  bitterness  that  banish'd  all  remorse. 
None  sued,  for  Mercy  knew  her  cry  was  vain. 
The  captive  died  upon  the  battle-slain : 
In  either  cause,  one  rage  alone  possess'd 
The  empire  of  the  alternate  victor's  breast ; 
And  they  that  smote  for  freedom  or  for  sway, 
Deem'd  few  were  slain,  while  more  remained  to  slsy. 
It  was  too  late  to  check  the  wasting  brand, 
And  Desolation  reap'd  the  nunish'd  land ; 
The  torch  was  lighted,  and  the  flame  was  spread. 
And  Carnage  smiled  upon  her  dally  dead. 

XL 
Fresh  with  the  nerve  the  new-born  impulse  strun*, 
The  first  success  to  Lara's  numbers  clung : 
But  that  vain  victory  hath  ruin'd  all ; 
They  form  no  longer  to  their  leader's  call : 
In  blind  confusion  on  the  foe  they  press, 
And  think  to  snatch  is  to  secure  success. 
The  lust  of  booty,  and  the  thirst  of  hate, 
Lure  on  the  broken  brigands  to  their  fete ; 
In  vain  he  doth  whate'er  a  chief  may  do, 
To  check  the  headlong  fury  of  that  crew ; 
In  vain  their  stubborn  ardour  he  would  tame. 
The  hand  that  kindles  cannot  quench  the  flame , 
The  wary  foe  alone  hath  turn'd  their  mood. 
And  shown  their  rashness  to  that  erring  brcod : 
The  feign'd  retreat,  the  nightly  ambuscade, 
The  daily  harass,  and  the  fight  delay'd, 
The  long  privation  of  the  hoped  supply, 
The  tentless  rest  beneath  the  humid  sky, 
The  stubborn  wall  that  mocks  the  leaguer's  art. 
And  palls  the  patience  of  his  baffled  heart. 
Of  these  they  had  not  deem'd :  the  battle-day 
They  could  encounter  as  a  veteran  may ; 
But  more  preferr'd  the  fury  of  the  strife. 
And  present  death,  to  hourly  suffering  life : 
And  famine  wrings,  and  fever  sweeps  away 
His  numbers  melting  fast  from  their  array ; 
Intemperate  triumph  fades  to  discontent, 
And  Lara's  soul  alone  seems  still  unbent : 
But  few  remain  to  aid  his  voice  and  hand, 
And  thousands  dwindled  to  a  scanty  band : 
Desperate,  though  few,  the  last  and  best  remain'd 
To  mourn  the  discipline  they  late  disdained. 
One  hope  survives,  the  frontier  is  not  fer, 
And  thence  they  may  escape  from  native  war ; 
And  bear  within  them  to  the  neighbouring  state 
An  exile's  sorrows,  or  an  outlaw's  hate ; 
Hard  is  the  task  their  father-land  to  quit, 
But  harder  stni  to  perish  or  submit 


It  is  resolved— they  march— consenting  Night 
Guides  with  her  star  their  dim  and  torchless  flight. 
Already  they  perceive  its  tranquil  beam 
Sleep  on  the  surface  of  the  barrier  stream ; 
Already  they  descry— Is  yon  the  bank  ? 
Away  I  tis  lined  with  many  a  hostile  rank. 
Return  or  fly  I— What  gutters  In  the  rear  ? 
'Tis  Otho's  banner —the  pursuer's  spear ! 
Are  those  the  shepherds'  fires  upon  the  height  ? 
Alas  I  they  blase  too  widely  for  the  flight: 
Cut  off  from  hope,  and  oompaas'd  In  the  toQ, 
Less  blood  perchance  hath  bought  a  richer  spoil! 
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A  moment's  pause  —  'tis  bat  to  breathe  their  band, 

Or  shall  they  onward  press,  or  here  withstand  ? 

It  matters  little — if  they  charge  the  foes 

Who  by  their  border-stream  their  march  oppose, 

Some  few,  perchance,  may  break  and  pass  the  line, 

However  Ilnk'd  to  baffle  such  design. 

••  The  charge  be  ours !  to  wait  for  their  assault 

Were  fate  well  worthy  of  a  coward's  halt'* 

Forth  flies  each  sabre,  rein'd  is  every  steed, 

And  the  next  word  shall  scarce  outstrip  the  deed : 

In  the  next  tone  of  Lara's  gathering  breath 

How  many  shall  but  hear  the  voice  of  death ! 

XIV. 
His  blade  is  bared, — in  him  there  is  an  air 
As  deep,  but  far  too  tranquil  for  despair; 
A  something  of  indifference  more  than  then 
Becomes  the  bravest,  if  they  feel  for  men. 
He  turn'd  his  eye  on  Kaled,  ever  near, 
An  J  still  too  faithful  to  betray  one  fear ; 
Perchance  'twas  but  the  moon's  dim  twilight  threw 
Along  his  aspect  an  unwonted  hue 
Of  mournful  paleness,  whose  deep  tint  express'd 
The  truth,  and  not  the  terror  of  his  breast 
This  Lara  mark'd,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his : 
It  trembled  not  In  such  an  hour  as  this ; 
Hi*  Up  was  silent,  scarcely  beat  his  heart, 
Hi-  eye  alone  proclaimed,  "  We  will  not  part ! 
Thv  lend  may  perish,  or  thy  friends  may  flee, 
Farewell  to  life,  but  not  adieu  to  thee  1 " 

The  word  hath  pass'd  his  lips,  and  onward  driven, 
Pvun  the  Unk'd  band  through  ranks  asunder  riven ; 
Well  has  each  steed  obey'd  the  armed  heel, 
A&t  flash  the  scimitars,  and  rings  the  steel ; 
(>atmiraber*d,not  outbraved,  they  still  oppose 
Dtepoir  to  daring,  and  a  front  to  foes ; 
And  blood  is  mingled  with  the  dashing  stream, 
Waicb  runs  all  redly  till  the  morning  beam. 

XV. 

Commanding,  aiding,  animating  all, 

Where  foe  appear'd  to  press,  or  friend  to  fall, 

Cheers  Lara's  voice,  and  waves  or  strikes  his  steel, 

Inspiring  hope  himself  had  ceased  to  feci. 

None  fled,  for  well  they  knew  that  flight  were  vain ; 

But  those  that  waver  turn  to  smite  again, 

While  yet  they  find  the  firmest  of  the  foe 

Recall  before  their  leader's  look  and  blow : 

S**r  girt  with  numbers,  now  almost  alone, 

Ht  toil*  their  ranks,  or  re-unites  his  own ; 

Himself  be  spared  not — once  they  seem'd  to  fly  — 

Sots  was  the  tune,  he  waved  his  hand  on  high, 

And  shook — Why  sudden  droops  that  plumed  crest  ? 

Tie  shaft  is  sped— the  arrow's  in  his  breast ! 

Jfcat  fatal  gesture  left  the  unguarded  side, 

And  Death  has  stricken  down  yon  arm  of  pride. 

The  word  of  triumph  fainted  from  his  tongue ; 

That  hand,  so  raised,  how  droopingly  it  hung  I 

But  yvc  the  sword  instinctively  retains, 

Though  from  Its  fellow  shrink  the  fidling  reins ; 

Taese  Kaled  matches:  dlxxy  with  the  blow, 

And  senseless  bending  o'er  his  saddle-bow, 

Ferretves  not  Lara  that  his  anxious  page 

Bcjrtuln  his  charger  from  the  combat's  rage : 

<tfa»tt*m»  his  followers  charge,  and  charge  again ; 

Too  mix  A  the  slayers  now  to  heed  the  slain  t 
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Day  glimmers  on  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
The  cloven  cuirass,  and  the  helmless  head ; 
The  war-horse  masterless  is  on  the  earth, 
And  that  last  gasp  hath  burst  his  bloody  girth ; 
And  near,  yet  quivering  with  what  life  remain'd, 
The  heel  that  urged  him  and  the  hand  that  rein'd ; 
And  some  too  near  that  rolling  torrent  lie, 
Whose  waters  mock  the  lip  of  those  that  die ; 
That  panting  thirst  which  scorches  in  the  breath 
Of  those  that  die  the  soldier's  fiery  death, 
In  vain  impels  the  burning  mouth  to  crave 
One  drop — the  last — to  cool  it  for  the  grave ; 
With  feeble  and  convulsive  effort  swept, 
Their  limbs  along  the  crimson'd  turf  have  crept ; 
The  faint  remains  of  life  such  struggles  waste, 
But  yet  they  reach  the  stream,  and  bend  to  taste ; 
They  feel  its  freshness,  and  almost  partake — 
Why  pause  ?  No  further  thirst  have  they  to  slake  — 
It  is  unquench'd,  and  yet  they  feel  it  not ; 
It  was  an  agony — but  now  forgot ! 


XVIL 

Beneath  a  lime,  remoter  from  the  scene, 

Where  but  for  him  that  strife  had  never  been, 

A  breathing  but  devoted  warrior  lay : 

'Twas  Lara  bleeding  fast  from  life  away. 

His  follower  once,  and  now  his  only  guide, 

Kneels  Kaled  watchful  o'er  his  welling  side, 

And  with  his  scarf  would  stanch  the  tides  that  rush, 

With  each  convulsion,  in  a  blacker  gush ; 

And  then,  as  his  faint  breathing  waxes  low, 

In  feebler,  not  less  fatal  tricklings  flow : 

He  scarce  can  speak,  but  motions  him  'tis  vain, 

And  merely  adds  another  throb  to  pain. 

He  clasps  the  hand  that  pang  which  would  assuage, 

And  sadly  smiles  his  thanks  to  that  dark  page, 

Who  nothing  fears,  nor  feels,  nor  heeds,  nor  sees, 

Save  that  damp  brow  which  rests  upon  his  knees ; 

Save  that  pale  aspect,  where  the  eye,  though  dim, 

Held  all  the  light  that  shone  on  earth  for  him. 

XVUJ. 

The  foe  arrives,  who  long  had  search'd  the  field, 
Their  triumph  nought  till  Lara  too  should  yield : 
They  would  remove  him,  but  they  see  't  were  vain, 
And  he  regards  them  with  a  calm  disdain, 
That  rose  to  reconcile  him  with  his  fate, 
And  that  escape  to  death  from  living  hate : 
And  Otho  comes,  and  leaping  from  his  steed, 
Looks  on  the  bleeding  foe  that  made  him  bleed, 
And  questions  of  his  state ;  he  answers  not, 
Scarce  glances  on  him  as  on  one  forgot, 
And  turns  to  Kaled :  — each  remaining  word 
They  understood  not,  if  distinctly  heard ; 
His  dying  tones  are  in  that  other  tongue, 
To  which  some  strange  remembrance  wildly  clung. 
They  spake  of  other  scenes,  but  what — is  known 
To  Kaled,  whom  their  meaning  reach'd  alone ; 
And  he  replied,  though  faintly,  to  their  sound, 
While  gaxed  the  rest  in  dumb  amazement  round : 
They  seem'd  even  then  —  that  twain  —  unto  tin 

last 
To  half  forget  the  present  in  the  past ; 
To  share  between  themselves  some  separate  fate. 
Whose  darkness  none  beside  should  penetrate. 
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Their  words  though  feint  were  many — from  the  tone 
Their  import  those  who  heard  could  judge  alone ; 
From  this,  you  might  have  deem'd  young  Kaledls 

death 
More  near  than  Lara's  by  his  voice  and  breath, 
So  sad,  so  deep,  and  hesitating  broke 
The  accents  his  scarce-moving  pale  lips  spoke , 
But  Lara's  voice,  though  low,  at  first  was  clear 
And  calm,  till  murmuring  death  gasp'd  hoarsely  near; 
But  from  his  visage  little  could  we  guess, 
So  unrepentant,  dark,  and  passionless, 
Save  that  when  struggling  nearer  to  his  last, 
Upon  that  page  his  eye  was  kindly  cast; 
And  once,  as  Kaled's  answering  accents  ceased, 
Rose  Lara's  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  East : 
Whether  (as  then  the  breaking  sun  from  high 
Roll'd  back  the  clouds)  the  morrow  caught  his  eye, 
Or  that  'twas  chance,  or  some  remember'd  scene, 
That  raised  his  arm  to  point  where  such  had  been. 
Scarce  Kaled  seera'd  to  know,  but  turn'd  away, 
As  if  his  heart  abhorr'd  that  coming  day, 
And  shrunk  his  glance  before  that  morning  light, 
To  look  on  Lara's  brow — where  all  grew  night 
Yet  sense  seera'd  left;  though  better  were  Its  loss ; 
For  when  one  near  display'd  the  absolving  cross, 
And  proffcr'd  to  his  touch  the  holy  bead, 
Of  which  his  parting  soul  might  own  the  need, 
He  look'd  upon  it  with  an  eye  profane, 
And  smiled — Heaven  pardon !  if  'twere  with  disdain: 
And  Kaled,  though  he  spoke  not,  nor  withdrew 
From  Lara's  face  his  fix'd  despairing  view, 
With  brow  repulsive,  and  with  gesture  swift, 
Flung  back  the  hand  which  held  the  sacred  gift, 
As  if  such  but  disturb'd  the  expiring  man, 
Nor  seem'd  to  know  his  life  but  then  began, 
That  life  of  Immortality,  secure 
To  none,  save  them  whose  faith  in  Christ  is  sure. 


But  gasping  heaved  the  breath  that  Lara  drew, 

And  dull  the  film  along  his  dim  eye  grew ; 

His  limbs  stretch 'd  fluttering,  and  his  head  droop'd  o'er 

The  weak  yet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore  ; 

He  press 'd  the  hand  he  held  upon  his  heart — 

It  beats  no  more,  but  Kaled  will  not  part 

With  the  cold  grasp,  but  feels,  and  feels  in  vain, 

For  that  faint  throb  which  answers  not  again. 

"  It  beats !  " — Away,  thou  dreamer  I  he  is  gone  — 

It  once  was  Lara  which  thou  look'st  upon.  l 

XXL 

He  gased,  as  if  not  yet  had  pass'd  away 

The  haughty  spirit  of  that  humble  clay ; 

And  those  around  have  roused  him  from  his  trance, 

But  cannot  tear  from  thence  his  fixed  glance ; 

1  [The  death  of  Lara  U,  by  far,  the  finest  passage  in  the 
poem,  and  U  tally  equal  to  any  thing  else  which  the  author 
ever  wrote.  The  physical  horror  of  the  event,  though 
described  with  a  terrible  force  and  fidelity,  it  both  relieved 
and  enhanced  by  the  beautiful  pictures  of  mental  energy  and 
affection  with  which  It  is  combined.  The  whole  sequel  of  the 
poem  Is  written  with  equal  vigour  and  feeling,  and  may  be  put 
la  competition  with  anything  that  poetry  has  produced,  in 
point  either  of  pathos  or  energy.  — Jeffrey.] 

*  The  event  in  this  section  was  suggested  by  the  description 
of  the  death,  or  rather  burial,  of  the  Duke  of  Oandia.  The 
most  Interesting  and  particular  account  of  it  is  given  by  Bar. 
chard,  and  is  in  substance  as  follows  :  —  "  On  the  eighth  day 
of  June,  the  Cardinal  of  Valenia  and  the  Duke  of  Gandia, 
of  the  Pope,  tupped  with  their  mother,  Vanoua,  near 


And  when,  in  raising  him  from  where  he  bore 
Within  his  arms  the  form  thatielt  no  more. 
He  saw  the  head  his  breast  would  still  sustain, 
Boll  down  like  earth  to  earth  upon  the  plain; 
He  did  not  dash  himself  thereby,  nor  tear 
The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven  hair, 
But  strove  to  stand  and  gaxe,  but  reel'd  and  fcBt 
Scarce  breathing  more  than  that  he  loved  so  wtll. 
Than  that  he  loved !  Oh  1  never  yet  beneath 
The  breast  of  man  such  trusty  love  may  breathe ! 
That  trying  moment  hath  at  once  rereal'd 
The  secret  long  and  yet  but  half  conceal** ; 
In  baring  to  revive  that  lifeless  breast. 
Its  grief  seem'd  ended,  but  the  sex  confess 'd ; 
And  life  return'd,  and  Kaled  felt  no  shame — 
What  now  to  her  was  Womanhood  or  Fame  ? 

r 
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And  Lara  sleeps  not  where  his  fathers  sleep. 
But  where  he  died  his  grave  was  dug  as  deep ; 
Nor  is  his  mortal  slumber  less  profound. 
Though  priest  nor  bless'd,  nor  marble  deck* J  £* 

mound; 
And  he  was  mourn 'd  by  one  whose  quiet  grief, 
Less  loud,  outlasts  a  people's  for  their  chief. 
Vain  was  all  question  ask'd  her  of  the  past, 
And  vain  e'en  menace — silent  to  the  last ; 
She  told  nor  whence,  nor  why  she  left  behind 
Her  all  for  one  who  seem'd  but  little  kind. 
Why  did  she  love  him  ?  Curious  fool !— be  stal- 
ls human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  ? 
To  her  he  might  be  gentleness ;  the  stern 
Have  deeper  thoughts  than  your  dull  eyes  discern. 
And  when  they  love,  your  sxnilers  guess  not  how 
Beats  the  strong  heart,  though  less  the  lips  avow. 
They  were  not  common  links,  that  form'd  the  chsia 
That  bound  to  Lara  Kaled's  heart  and  brain ; 
But  that  wild  tale  she  brook'd  not  to  unfold. 
And  seal'd  is  now  each  lip  that  could  have  told. 

xxnx 

They  laid  him  in  the  earth,  and  on  his  breast. 
Besides  the  wound  that  sent  his  soul  to  rest, 
They  found  the  scatter'd  dints  of  many  a  scar. 
Which  were  not  planted  there  in  recent  war; 
Where'er  had  pass'd  his  summer  years  of  lift. 
It  seems  they  vanish'd  in  a  land  of  strife ; 
But  all  unknown  his  glory  or  his  guilt, 
These  only  told  that  somewhere  blood  was  spilt. 
And  Ezzelin,  who  might  have  spoke  the  past, 
Return'd  no  more  —  that  night  appear'd  his  last 

XXIV. 

Upon  that  night  (a  peasant's  is  the  tale) 
A  Serf  that  cross  d  the  intervening  vale, a 

the  church  of  S.  Pittro  ad  vinculo ;  several  other  {anew 
being  present  at  the  entertainment.  A  late  hour  approaching, 
and  the  cardinal  having  reminded  his  brother,  thai  3  was 
time  to  return  to  the  apostolic  palaces  they  nrovsrted  the* 
horses  or  mules,  with  only  a  few  attendants,  and  swwceeiftd 
together  as  far  as  the  palace  of  Cardinal  AscAfdo  Sfoeva.  »fcen 
the  duke  informed  the  cardinal  that,  before  hr  returned  bats*, 
he  had  to  nay  a  vbtt  of  pleasure.  Dikmiwing  therefore  afl 
his  attendants,  excepting  bis  ttafflcro,  or  footman,  and  a 
person  in  a  mask,  who  had  paid  him  a  visit  wnlist  at  tu?per, 
and  who,  during  th*  space  of  a  month  or  thereabottU.  gveruus 
to  this  time,  bad  called  upon  him  almost  daily,  at  tueapattefer 
palace,  he  took  this  person  behind  him  on  his  mule,  and 
proceeded  to  the  street  of  the  Jews,  where  he  quitted  BSj 
servant,  directing  him  to  remain  there  until  a  < 
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When  Cynthia's  light  almost  gave  way  to  mora. 
And  nearly  veiTd  In  mist  her  waning  horn ; 
A  Serf,  that  rose  betimes  to  thread  the  wood, 
And  hew  the   bough  that  bought  his  children's 

food, 
ftss'd  by  the  river  that  divides  the  plain 
Of  Otho's  lands  and  Lara's  broad  domain : 
He  heard  a  tramp  —  a  hone  and  horseman  broke 
from  out  the  wood  —  before  him  was  a  cloak 
Wrapt  round  some  burthen  at  his  saddle-bow 
Bent  was  his  head,  and  hidden  was  his  brow 
Boused  by  the  sudden  sight  at  such  a  time, 
And  some  foreboding  that  it  might  be  crime, 
Himself  unheeded  watch'd  the  stranger's  course, 
Who  reach'd  the  river,  bounded  from  his  hone, 
And  lifting  thence  the  burthen  which  he  bore, 
Heaved  up  the  bank,  and  dash'd  it  from  the  shore, 
Then  paused,  and  look'd,  and  turn'd,  and  seem'd  to 

watch, 
And  soil  another  hurried  glance  would  snatch, 
And  follow  with  his  step  the  stream  that  flow'd, 
As  u*  even  yet  too  much  its  surface  show'd : 
At  once  he  started,  stoop'd,  around  him  strown 
The  winter  floods  had  scatter'd  heaps  of  stone ; 
Of  these  the  heaviest  thence  he  gathcr'd  there, 
And  dung  them  with  a  more  than  common  care. 
Meantime  the  Serf  hud  crept  to  where  unseen 
Himself  might  safely  mark  what  this  might  mean 
He  ought  a  glimpse,  as  of  a  floating  breast. 
And  something  glitter'd  starlike  on  the  vest ; 
But  ere  he  well  could  mark  the  buoyant  trunk, 
A  many  fragment  smote  it,  and  it  sunk 
It  raw.  again,  but  indistinct  to  view, 
And  left  the  waters  of  a  purple  hue. 
Then  deeply  disappear'd  :  the  horseman  gazed 
Tu\  fbb'd  the  latest  eddy  it  had  raised  ; 
TU3  taming,  vaulted  on  his  pawing  steed, 
Aid  fabtant  spurr'd  him  into  panting  speed. 
Hi»  Ciec  was  mask'd  —  the  features  of  the  dead,     . 
if  dead  it  were,  escaped  the  observer's  dread ; 

*vn,  if  h?  did  not  return,  be  might  repair  to  the  paiaoa. 

T*j  oa.4  then  Mated  the  person  in  the  mask  behind  him, 

***  ?  <*,  I  know  not  whither ;  but  in  that  night  he  was 

tt*-K)tu:efl,  and  thrown  into  the  river.    The  servant,  after 

kjrr?  been  dismissed,  was  also  assaulted  and   mortally 

ri^stuti ;  and  although  he  was  attended  with  great  care,  vet 

•  T-t  v«s  his  situation,   that  he  could  give  no  intelligible 

*-  vuu  of  what  had  befallen  his  master.    In  the  morning, 

w  doit  nut  having  returned  to  the  palace,  his  servants  beg.tn 

t*  U  alarmed :  and  one  of  them  informed  the  pontiff  of  the 

r>rvnf  excursion  of  bis  sons,  and  that  the  duke  had  not  yet 

**fe  ait  appearance.    This  gave  the  pope  no  small  anxiety  ; 

»«  np  conjectured  that  the  duke  bad  oecn  attracted  by  some 

"uicsaa  »  pus  the  night  with  her,  and.  not  choosing  to  quit 

a*  hoiiM  la  open  day,  bad  waited  till  the  following  evening 

U  r*ur«  home.    When,  however,  the  evening  arrived,  and 

fefctmdbhnjeJf  disappointed  in  hit  expectations,  he  became 

>*?tr  attend,  and  began  to  make  inquiries  from  different 

*»rvns,  thorn  he  ordered  to  attend  him  for  that  purpose. 

tn~*grt  tkea*  was  a  man  named  Giorgio  Schiavoni,  who, 

urof  dlKhartwd  some  timber  from  a  bark  in  the  river,  had 

*aun*d  on  board  the  vessel  to'.watch  it ;  and  being  in- 

trflpted  whether  he  had  seen  any  one  thrown  Into  the 

rt»r  «o  tf.e  flight  preceding,  be  replied,  that  be  saw  two 

**o  f»  ftat  who  came  down  the  street,  and  lookud  diligently 

*■***.  t«  observe  whether  any  person  was  passing.    That 

+*~ii  »i  tme,  they  returned,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  two 

*t»n  came,  and  looked  around  hi  the  same  manner  as  the 

'iter :  oa  person  sUXl  appearing,  they  gave  a  sign  to  their 

•Tcpunttts,  when  a  man  came,  mounted  on  a  white  horse, 

2*Ai  hr&iad  him  a  dead  body,  the  bead  and  arms  of  which 

*****  <*  «s*»  side,  and  the  feet  on  the  other  side  or  the  horse ; 

♦.a*  two  frrwitu  en  foot  supporting  the  body,  to  prevent  its 

^o*-  They  thus  proceeded  towards  that  part,  where  the 

«*  af  the  ctty  ts  esuallr  discharged  mto  the  river,  and 

^wtftf  os«  bora*,  with  by  tail  towards  the  water,  the  two 

body  by  the  arms  and  fcet,  and  with  all 


But  if  in  sooth  a  star  its  bosom  bore, 
Such  is  the  badge  that  knighthood  ever  wore. 
And  such  't  is  known  Sir  Ezzelin  had  worn 
Upon  the  night  that  led  to  such  a  morn. 
If  thus  he  perish'd,  Heaven  receive* his  soul  1 
His  undiseover'd  limbs  to  ocean  roll ; 
And  charity  upon  the  hope  would  dwell 
It  was  not  Lara's  hand  by  which  he  felL 

XXV. 

And  Kaled — Lara — Ezzelin,  are  gone, 

Alike  without  their  monumental  stone  I 

The  first,  all  efforts  vainly  strove  to  wean 

From  lingering  where  her  chieftain's  blood  had  been: 

Grief  had  so  tamed  a  spirit  once  too  proud, 

Her  tears  were  few,  her  wailing  never  loud ; 

But  furious  would  you  tear  her  from  the  spot 

Where  yet  she  scarce  believed  that  he  was  not, 

Her  eye  shot  forth  with  all  the  living  fire 

That  haunts  the  tigress  in  her  whelpless  ire; 

But  left  to  waste  her  weary  moments  there, 

She  talk'd  all  idly  unto  shapes  of  air, 

Such  as  the  busy  brain  of  Sorrow  paints, 

And  woos  to  listen  to  her  fond  complaints ; 

And  she  would  sit  beneath  the  very  tree 

Where  lay  his  drooping  head  upon  her  knee : 

And  in  that  posture  where  she  saw  him  fall, 

His  words,  his  looks,  his  dying  grasp  recall ; 

And  she  had  shorn,  but  saved  her  raven  hair, 

And  oft  would  snatch  it  from  her  bosom  there, 

And  fold,  and  press  it  gently  to  the  ground, 

As  if  she  stanch'd  anew  some  phantom's  wound. 

Herself  would  question,  and  for  him  reply ; 

Then  rising,  start,  and  beckon  him  to  fly 

From  some  imagined  spectre  in  pursuit ; 

Then  seat  her  down  upon  some  linden's  root, 

And  hide  her  visage  with  her  meagre  hand, 

Or  trace  strange  characters  along  the  sand. 

This  could  not  last — she  lies  by  him  she  loved ; 

Her  tale  untold — her  truth  too  dearly  proved. 1 

Cbelr  strength  flung  It  into  the  river.  The  person  on  horse- 
back then  asked  If  they  had  thrown  it  in ;  to  which  they 
replied  Signor,  ft  (yes,  Sir).  He  then  looked  towards  the 
river,  and  seeing  a  mantle  floating  on  the  stream,  he  inquired 
what  it  was  that  appeared  black,  to  which  they  answered,  it 
was  a  mantle ;  and  one  of  .them  threw  stones  upon  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  sunk.  The  attendants  of  the  pontiff 
then  inquired  from  Giorgio,  why  lie  had  not  revealed  this  to 
the  governor  of  the  city :  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  had 
seen  in  his  time  a  hundred  dead  bodies  thrown  into  the  river 
at  the  same  place,  without  any  inquiry  being  made  respecting 
them  ;  and  that  he  had  not.  therefore,  considered  it  as  a 
matter  of  any  importance.  The  fishermen  and  seamen  were 
then  collected,  and  ordered  to  search  the  river,  where,  on  the 
following  evening,  they  found  the  body  of  the  duke,  with  his 
habit  entire,  and  thirty  ducat*  in  his  purse.  He  was  pierced 
with  nine  wounds,  one  of  which  was  In  his  throat,  the  others 
in  his  head,  body,  and  limbs.  No  sooner  was  the  pontiff  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  his  son,  and  that  he  had  been  thrown, 
like  tilth,  into  the  river,  than,  giving  way  to  his  grief,  he  shut 
himself  up  in  a  chamber,  and  wept  bitterly.  The  Cardinal  of 
Segovia,  and  other  attendants  on  the  pope,  went  to  the  door, 
and  after  many  hours  spent  in  persuasions  and  exhortations, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  admit  them.  From  the  evening  of 
Wednesday  till  the  following  Saturday  the  pope  took  no 
food ;  nor 'did  he  sleep  from  Thursday  morning  till  the  same 
hour  on  the  ensuing  day.  At  length,  however,  giving  way  to 
the  entreaties  of  his  attendants,  he  began  to  restrain  hit 
sorrow,  and  to  consider  the  injury  which  his  own  health  might 
sustain,  by  the  further  indulgence  of  his  grief."— Bascoc'i 
Leo  the  Tmth,  voLi.p.266. 

i  [Lara,  though  it  has  many  good  passages,  is  a  further 
proof  of  the  melancholy  fact,  which  is  true  of  all  sequels,  from 
the  continuation  of  the  JEneid,  by  one  of  the  famous  Italian 

Eoets  of  the  middle  ages,  down  to  M  Pour,  a  sequel  to  the 
beggar's  Opera,"  that  "  more  last  words  *  may  generally  be 
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FRIEND. 


I 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

a  The  grand  army  of  the  Turks  (in  17 15),  under  the 
Prime  Visier,  to  open  to  themselves  a  way  into  the 
heart  of  the  Morea,  and  to  form  the  siege  of  Napoli 
di  Romania,  the  most  considerable  place  in  all  that 
country*,  thought  it  best  in  the  first  place  to  attack 
Corinth,  upon  which  they  made  several  storms.  The 
garrison  being  weakened,  and  the  governor  seeing  it 
was  impossible  to  hold  out  against  so  mighty  a  force, 
thought  it  fit  to  beat  a  parley :  but  while  they  were 
treating  about  the  articles,  one  of  the  magazines  in 
the  Turkish  camp,  wherein  they  had  six  hundred 
barrels  of  powder,  blew  up  by  accident,  whereby  six 
or  seven  hundred  men  were  killed ;  which  so  enraged 
the  infidels,  that  they  would  not  grant  any  capitula- 

spared,  without  any  great  detriment  to  the  world.  —  Bishop 
Hbmr.  .    , 

Lara  has  some  charms  which  the  Corsair  has  not  It  Is 
more  domestic  ;  It  calls  forth  more  sympathies  with  polished 
society ;  it  is  more  intellectual,  but  much  less  passionate,  less 
vigorous,  and  less  brilliant ;  it  is  sometimes  even  languid,— 
at  any  rate,  it  is  more  diffuse.  —  Sia  E.  Brydoes. 

Lara,  obviously  the  sequel  of  **  The  Corsair,"  maintains  in 
general  the  same  tone  of  deep  interest  and  lofty  feeling ;  — 
though  the  disappearance  of  Medora  from  the  scene  deprives 
it  of  the  enchanting  sweetness  by  which  its  terrors  are  there 
redeemed,  and  makes  the  hero,  on  the  whole,  less  captivating. 
The  character  or  Lara,  too,  is  rather  too  elaborately  finished  *, 
and  his  nocturnal  encounter  with  the  apparition  is  worked  up 
too  ostentatiously.  There  is  Infinite  beauty  in  the  sketch  of 
the  dark  Page,  and  in  many  of  the  moral  or  general  reflec- 
tions which  are  interspersed  with  the  narrative.— J  etprey.3 

1  [The  u  Siege  of  Corinth,**  which  appears,  by  the  original 
BIS.,  to  have  been  begun  in  July,  1815,  made  its  appearance 
in  January,  1816.  Mr.  Murray  having  enclosed  Lord  Byron  a 
thousand  guineas  for  the  copyright  of  this  poem  and  of  M  Pa. 
risina,"  he  replied,— "  Your  oner  is  liberal  in  the  extreme, 
and  much  more  than  the  two  poems  can  possibly  be  worth  ; 
but  I  cannot  accept  it,  nor  will  not  You  are  most  welcome 
to  them  as  additions  to  the  collected  volumes ;  but  I  cannot 
consent  to  their  separate  publication.  I  do  not  like  to  risk 
any  lame  (whether  merited  or  not)  which  I  have  been  favoured 
with  upon  compositions  which  1  do  not  feel  to  be  at  ail  equal 
to  my  own  notions  of  what  they  should  be ;  though  they  may 
do  very  well  as  things  without  pretension,  to  add  to  the  pub. 
Ucation  with  the  lighter  pieces.  I  have  enclosed  your  draft 
torn,  for  fear  of  accidents  by  the  way—  I  wish  you  would  not 
throw  temptation  in  mine.  It  is  not  from  a  disdain  of  the 
universal  idol,  nor  from  a  present  superfluity  of  his  treasures, 
I  can  assure  you,  that  I  refuse  to  worship  him ;  but  what  is 
right  is  right  and  must  not  yield  to  circumstances.  I  am  verv 
gud  that  the  handwriting  was  a  favourable  omen  of  the  morale 
of  the  piece ;  but  you  must  not  trust  to  that  for  my  copyist 
would  write  out  any  thing  I  desired,  in  all  the  ignorance 
of  innocence  — I  hope,  however,  In  this  instance,  with  no 
great  peril  to  either.*1  The  copyist  was  Lady  Byron.  Lord 
Byron  gave  Mr.  Gilford  carteHamcke  to  strike  out  or  alter 


tion,  but  stormed  the  place  with  so  much  ftiry,  that 
they  took  It,  and  put  most  of  the  garrison,  with  Se- 
nior Minotti,  the  governor,  to  the  sword.  Toe  rot, 
with  Antonio  Bembo,  proveditor  extraordinary,  weir 
made  prisoners  of  war." — History  of  the  7VJU, 
voL  iii.  p.  151. 


sTfjc  s?tf qt  of  fforintV 


•  C"  What  do  the  Reviewers  mean  by  "elaborate?*  Lara 
I  wrote  while  undressing,  after  coming  home  from  balls  and 
masquerades,  in  the  year  of  revelry,  1814.'*— Byron  Letters, 
1822.J 


In  the  year  since  Jesus  died  for  men,4 
Eighteen  hundred  yean  and  ten, 

any  thing  at  his  pleasure  In  this  poem,  as  it  was  passine 
through  the  press ;  and  the  reader  will  be  amused  with  tb* 
varue  lectionea  which  had  their  origin  in  this  extraorduwy 
confidence.  Mr.  Gilford  drew  his  pen,  it  will  be  seen,  thnxtgi 
at  least  one  of  the  most  admired  passages.]  % 

*  Napoli  di  Romania  is  not  now  the  most  comidmUe  r*** 
In  the  Morea,  but  Tripolitsa,  where  the  Par  :.a  resales  o: 
maintains  his  government  Napoli  is  near  A-^s.  I  *  is.tr! 
all  three  in  1810-11  ;  and,  In  the  course  of  journeying  ttm<v 
the  country  from  my  first  arrival  in  1809, 1  crossed  th*  isct .?  > 
eight  times  in  my  way  from  Attica  to  the  M.  rea,  o»er  :>*• 
mountains,  or  in  the  other  direction,  when  passing  from  tr.- 
Gulf  of  Athens  to  that  of  Lepanto.  Both  the  routes  are  j,  :r - 
turesque  and  beautiful,  though  very  different :  that  by  sea  h-> 
more  sameness ;  but  the  voyage  being  always  *tthin  sipht  v* 
land,  and  often  very  near  It  presents  many  attractive  \ur**  .' 
the  islands  Salamls,  JEgtna,  Poros,  Arc.  and  the  coast  of  the 
Continent 

*  £"  With  regard  to  the  observations  on  carelessness.  &o ." 
wrote  Lord  Byron  to  a  friend,  M 1  think,  with  all  hiinulcty. 
that  the  gentle  reader  has  considered  a  rather  uncommon,  aca 
decidedly  irregular,  versification  for  hasto  and  ocghgeskre. 
The  meaiure  is  not  that  of  any  of  the  other  poems,  which  .1 
believe)  were  allowed  to  be  tolerably  correct  according  i* 
Byihc  and  the  fingers — or  ears— by  which  bards  write,  and 
readers  reckon.  Great  part  of  the  '  Siege*  is  in  (I  thu**> 
what  the  learned  call  anapests,  (though  I  am  not  sure,  boag 
heinously  forgetful  of  my  metres  and  my  Gradual  and  many 
of  the  lines  intentionally  longer  or  shorter  than  its  rhyming 
companion ;  and  the  rhyme  also  occurring  at  greater  or  leas 
intervals  of  caprice  or  convenience.  I  mean  cot  to  say  that 
this  is  right  or  good,  but  merely  that  I  could  have  been 
smoother,  had  It  appeared  to  me  of  advantage ;  and  chat  1  was 
not  otherwise  without  being  aware  of  the  dev  lation,  thoogtt 
I  now  feel  sorry  for  It,  as  1  would  undoubtedly  rather  please 
than  not.  My  wish  has  been  to  try  at  something;  diflfefrnt 
from  my  former  efforts ;  as  1  endeavoured  to  make  tacm  dlnVr 
from  each  other.  The  versification  of  the  *  Corsair  *  U  nut 
that  of  ■  Lara ;  *  nor  the  *  Giaour  *  that  of  the  •  Bride :  •  •  CfcOdr 
Haroli  *  Is,  again,  varied  from  these ;  and  1  strove  to  vary  th» 
last  somewhat  from  all  of  the  others.  Excuse  all  this  aaoteca* 
and  egotism.  The  fact  Is,  that  I  am  rather  trying  to  think  «ss 
the  subject  of  this  note,  than  really  thinking  on  it"*— .Ayes* 
Letters,  Feb.  181&J   . 

4  [On  Christmas-day,  1815,  Lord  Byron,  -»^Wtng  this 
fragment  to  Mr.  Murray,  says, — **  I  send  some  lines,  vnSfv 
sometime  ago,  and  intended  as  an  opening  to  the  *  Siege  ai 
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We  were  a  gallant  company, 
Biding  o'er  land,  and  sailing  o'er  sea, 
Oh !  but  we  went  merrily  1 
We  forded  the  river,  and  clorab  the  high  hill, 
Never  our  steeds  for  a  day  stood  still ; 
Whether  we  lay  in  the  cave  or  the  shed, 
Our  sleep  fell  soft  on  the  hardest  bed : 
Whether  we  couch'd  in  our  rough  capote, l 
On  the  rougher  plank  of  our  gliding  boat, 
Or  stietch'd  on  the  beach,  or  our  saddles  spread 
As  a  pillow  beneath  the  resting  head, 
Fresh  we  woke  upon  the  morrow : 

All  our  thoughts  and  words  had  scope, 

We  had  health,  and  we  had  hope, 
Toil  and  travel,  but  no  sorrow. 
We  were  of  all  tongues  and  creeds ;  — 
Some  were  those  who  counted  beads, 
Some  of  mosque,  and  some  of  church, 

And  some,  or  I  mis-say,  of  neither ; 
Ytt  through  the  wide  world  might  ye  search, 

Nor  find  a  motlier  crew  nor  blither. 

But  tome  are  dead,  and  some  are  gone, 
And  some  are  scatter'd  and  alone, 
And  some  are  rebels  on  the  hills' 

That  look  along  Epirus'  valleys, 

Where  freedom  still  at  moments  rallies, 
And  pays  in  blood  oppression's  ills ; 

And  some  are  in  a  far  countrce, 
And  some  all  restlessly  at  home ; 

But  never  more,  oh  !  never,  we 
Shall  meet  to  revel  and  to  roam. 

But  those  hardy  days  flew  cheerily  1 
And  when  they  now  fall  drearily, 
My  thoughts,  like  swallows,  skim  the  main, 
And  hear  my  spirit  back  again 

Crista/  1  had  forgotten  them,  and  am  not  sure  that  they  had 
-*<  better  I*  left  out  now  ;— on  that,  you  and  your  synod  can 
Mcrmme."— MTh«y  axe  written/*  say*  Moore,  "in  the 
1  •****  form  of  that  rambling  ityle  of  metre,  which  his  admi- 
ral* of  Mr.  Coleridge^  'Chrfstabel  *  led  him,  at  this  time, 
toatopt"  It  will  be  seen,  hereafter,  that  the  poet  had  never 
timi  ■'  Cbrtstabet M  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  these  lines ;  — 
•v  d*£,  however,  the  M  Lay  or  the  Last  Minstrel/'  With  re. 
•■*M  u>  Use  character  of  the  species  of  versification  at  this 
•*»»  «o  much  in  favour,  it  may  be  observed,  that  feeble  hni- 
UtixM  hare  since  then  vulgarised  It  a  good  deal  to  the  general 
•ar ;  Uit  chat,  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  Sir  Walter 
V^t.  and  Lord  Byron  himself,  it  has  often  been  employed 
mth  tw  most  happy  effect.  Its  irregularity,  when  moulded 
»aAv  the  guidance  of  a  delicate  taste.  Is  more  to  the  eye  than 
to  (he  ear.  and  in  fact  not  greater  than  was  admitted  in  some 
of  the  jBoat  delicious  of  the  lyrical  measures  of  the  ancient 


•  riii  oat  of  Ms  tea  excursions.  Lord  Byron  was  nearly  lost 
la  a  TistiUsh  ship  of  war,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  captain 
seal  «xew.  •  Fletcher/'  he  says,  '*  yelled ;  the  Greeks  called 
ca  aO  m*  saints ;  the  Mussulmans  on  Alia :  while  the  captain 
tar*  htto  tears,  and  ran  below  deck.  I  did  what  I  could  to 
-    —     -         hut  finding  him  Incorrigible,  I  wrapped 


nyeetr  up  tn  my  Albanian  capote,  and  laydown  to  wait  the 
*+rrt.~  Thfe  ttrlking  Instance  of  the  poet's  coolness  and 
e-mat  la  thus  conflnnod  by  Mr.  Hobhoute ;  — "  Finding 
tut,  from  ttb  stnenett,  he  was  unable  to  be  of  any  service  in 
ia«  navttans  which  our  very  serious  danger  called  for,  after 
«  laugh  or  two  at  the  panic  of  his  valet,  he  not  only  wrapped 
imcitejf  up  and  lay  down,  f  n  the  manner  he  bat  described,  but 
vftea  oar  dmVnlttoa  were  terminated  was  found  fast  asleep.  "J 

*  The  tact  tidings  recently  heard  of  Dervish  tone  of  the 
arnMttsta  who  fcltowed  me)  state  him  to  be  in  revolt  upon  the 
■a,  at  the  head  of  tome  of  the  bands  common  in  that 
on  timet  of  trouble. 


Over  the  earth,  and  through  the  air, 

A  wild  bird  and  a  wanderer. 

'Tia  this  that  ever  wakes  my  strain, 

And  oft,  too  oft,  implores  again 

The  few  who  may  endure  my  lay, 

To  follow  me  so  far  away. 

Stranger — wilt  thou  follow  now, 

And  sit  with  me  on  Aero-Corinth's  brow  ? 


*  CU  the  original  MS.  — 

*  4  marvel  from  her  Moslem  bands. M] 


Many  a  vanish 'd  year  and  age, 

And  tempest's  breath,  and  battle's  rage. 

Have  swept  o'er  Corinth ;  yet  she  stands, 

A  fortress  fbrm'd  to  Freedom's  hands.  3 

The  whirlwind's  wrath,  the  earthquake's  shock, 

Have  left  untouch 'd  her  hoary  rock, 

The  keystone  of  a  land,  which  still, 

Though  fall'n,  looks  proudly  on  that  hill, 

The  landmark  to  the  double  tide 

That  purpling  rolls  on  either  side, 

As  if  their  waters  chafed  to  meet, 

Yet  pause  and  crouch  beneath  her  feet 

But  could  the  blood  before  her  shed 

Since  first  Timoleon's  brother  bled, 4 

Or  baffled  Persia's  despot  fled, 

Arise  from  out  the  earth  which  drank 

The  stream  of  slaughter  as  it  sank, 

That  sanguine  ocean  would  o'erflow 

Her  isthmus  idly  spread  below : 

Or  could  the  bones  of  all  the  slain, 

Who  perish'd  there,  be  piled  again, 

That  rival  pyramid  would  rise 

More  mountain-like,  through  those  clear  skies, 

Than  yon  tower-capp'd  Acropolis, 

Which  seems  the  very  clouds  to  kiss. 

«  [Timoleon,  who  had  saved  the  life  of  his  brother  Timo- 
phanes  in  battle,  afterwards  killed  him  for  aiming  at  the 
supreme  power  in  Corinth,  preferring  his  duty  to  his  country 
to  all  the  obligations  of  blood.  Dr.  Warton  says,  that  Pope 
once  intended  to  write  an  epic  poem  on  the  story,  and  that 
Dr.  Akenside  had  the  same  design.] 

»  [The  Giaour,  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  the  Corsair,  Lara,  the 
Siege  of  Corinth,  followed  each  other  with  a  celerity,  which 
was  only  rivalled  by  their  success ;  and  if  at  times  the  author 
seemed  to  pause  in  his  poetic  career,  with  the  threat  of  for- 
bearing further  adventure  for  a  time,  the  public  eagerly 
pardoned  the  breach  of  a  promise  by  keeping  which  they  must 
nave  been  sufferers.  Exquisitely  beautiful  in  themselves, 
these  tales  received  a  new  charm  from  the  romantic  climes 
into  which  they  introduced  us,  and  from  the  oriental  costume 
so  strictly  preserved  and  so  picturesquely  exhibited.  Greece, 
the  cradle  of  the  poetry  with  which  our  earliest  studies  are 
familiar,  was  presented  to  us  among  her  ruins  and  her  sorrows. 
Her  delightful  scenery,  once  dedicated  to  those  deities  who, 
though  dethroned  from  their  own  Olympus,  still  preserve  a  poe- 
tical empire,  was  spread  before  us  in  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  varied 
by  all  the  moral  effect  derived  from  what  Greece  is  and  what 
she  has  been,  while  it  was  doubled  by  comparisons,  perpetually 
excited,  between  the  philosophers  and  heroes  who  formerly 
inhabited  that  romantic  country,  and  their  descendants,  who 
either  stoop  to  their  Scythian  conquerors,  or  maintain,  among 
the  recesses  of  their  classical  mountains,  an  independence  at 
wild  and  savage  as  it  it  precarious.  The  oriental  manners 
also  and  diction,  so  peculiar  in  their  picturesque  effect  that 
they  can  cast  a  charm  even  over  the  absurdities  of  an  eastern 
tale,  had  here  the  more  honourable  occupation  of  decorating 
that  which  in  itself  was  beautiful,  and  enhancing  by  novelty 
what  would  have  been  captivating  without  Its  aid,  The 
powerful  impression  produced  by  this  peculiar  species  of 
poetry  confirmed  us  in  a  principle,  which,  though  it  will  hardly 
be  challenged  when  stated  as  an  axiom,  it  very  rarely  com. 
plied  with  In  practice.  It  It,  that  every  author  should,  like 
Lord  Byron,  form  to  himself,  and  communicate  to  the  reader, 
a  precise,  defined,  and  distinct  view  of  the  landscape,  senti- 
ment, or  action  which  he  intends  to  describe  to  the  reader.  — 
Sir  Walter  Scott.] 
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On  dun  Cithseron's  ridge  appears 
The  gleam  of  twice  ten  thousand  spears ; 
And  downward  to  the  Isthmian  plain, 
From  shore  to  shore  of  either  main, 
The  tent  is  pitch'd,  the  crescent  shines 
Along  the  Moslem's  leagucring  lines ; 
And  the  dusk  SpahTs  bands •  advance 
Beneath  each  bearded  pacha's  glance ; 
And  far  and  wide  as  eye  can  reach 
The  turban'd  cohorts  throng  the  beach , 
And  there  the  Arab's  camel  kneels, 
And  there  his  steed  the  Tartar  wheels ; 
The  Turcoman  hath  left  his  herd,* 
The  sabre  round  his  loins  to  gird ; 
And  there  the  volleying  thunders  pour, 
Till  waves  grow  smoother  to  the  roar. 
The  trench  is  dug,  the  cannon's  breath 
Wings  the  far  hissing  globe  of  death ; 
Fast  whirl  the  fragments  from  the  wall, 
Which  crumbles  with  the  ponderous  ball ; 
And  from  that  wall  the  foe  replies, 
O'er  dusty  plain  and  smoky  skies, 
With  fires  that  answer  fast  and  well 
The  summons  of  the  Infidel. 

m. 

But  near  and  nearest  to  the  wall 
Of  these  who  wish  and  work  its  fall, 
With  deeper  skill  in  war's  black  art 
Than  Othman's  sons,  and  high  of  heart 
As  any  chief  that  ever  stood 
Triumphant  in  the  fields  of  blood ; 
From  post  to  post,  and  deed  to  deed, 
Fast  spurring  on  his  reeking  steed, 
Where  sallying  ranks  the  trench  assail, 
And  make  the  foremost  Moslem  quail ; 
Or  where  the  battery,  guarded  well, 
Remains  as  yet  impregnable, 
Alighting  cheerly  to  inspire 
The  soldier  slackening  in  his  fire ; 
The  first  and  freshest  of  the  host 
Which  Stamboul's  sultan  there  can  boast, 
To  guide  the  follower  o'er  the  field, 
To  point  the  tube,  the  lance  to  wield, 
Or  whirl  around  the  bickering  blade ;  — 
Was  Alp,  the  Adrian  renegade ! 

IV. 

From  Venice— once  a  race  of  worth 
His  gentle  sires  —  he  drew  his  birth ; 
But  late  an  exile  from  her  shore, 
Against  his  countrymen  he  bore 
The  arms  they  taught  to  bear ;  and  now 
The  turban  girt  his  shaven  brow. 
Through  many  a  change  had  Corinth  pass'd 
With  Greece  to  Venice'  rule  at  last ; 
And  here,  before  her  walls,  with  those 
To  Greece  and  Venice  equal  foes, 

1  [Turkish  holders  of  military  fiefs,  which  oblige  them  to 
join  the  army,  mounted  at  their  own  expense.] 

3  The  life  of  the  Turcomans  Is  wandering  and  patriarchal : 
they  dwell  in  tents. 

*  All  Coumourgi,  the  favourite  of  three  sultans,  and  Grand 
Vizier  to  Achmet  IIL,  alter  recording  Peloponnesus  from 
the  Venetians  in  one  campaign,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
next,  against  the  Germans,  at  the  battle  of  Peter  waradin  (in 


He  stood  a  foe,  with  all  the  seal 
Which  young  and  fiery  coufcits  fcri, 
Within  whose  heated  boson  throngs 
The  memory  of  a  thousand  wrongs. 
To  him  had  Venice  ceased  to  be 
Her  ancient  civic  boast — M  the  Free ; " 
And  in  the  palace  of  St  Mark 
Unnamed  accusers  in  the  dark 
Within  the  M  Lion's  mouth**  had  placed 
A  charge  against  him  uneflaced : 
He  fled  in  time,  and  saved  his  life. 
To  waste  his  future  years  in  strife, 
That  taught  his  land  how  great  her  loss 
In  him  who  triumph'd  o'er  the  Cross, 
'Gainst  which  he  rear'd  the  Crescent  high. 
And  battled  to  avenge  or  die. 


V. 
Coumourgi3 — he  whose  closing  scene 
Adorn'd  the  triumph  of  Eugene, 
When  on  Carlowitz'  bloody  plain. 
The  last  and  mightiest  of  the  slain, 
He  sank,  regretting  not  to  die,  | 

But  cursed  the  Christian's  victory —  j 

Coumourgi — can  his  glory  cease,  ' 

That  latest  conqueror  of  Greece, 
Till  Christian  hands  to  Greece  restore 
The  freedom  Venice  gave  of  yore  ? 
A  hundred  years  have  roll'd  away 
Since  he  refiz'd  the  Moslem's  sway, 
And  now  he  led  the  Mussulman, 
And  gave  the  guidance  of  the  van 
To  Alp,  who  well  repaid  the  trust 
By  cities  levelTd  with  the  dust ;  '  • 

And  proved,  by  many  a  deed  of  death, 
How  firm  his  heart  in  novel  faith. 

VL  | 

The  walls  grew  weak ;  and  fast  and  hot 
Against  them  pour'd  the  ceaseless  shot,  | 

With  unabating  fury  sent 
From  battery  to  battlement ; 
And  thunder-like  the  pealing  din 
Rose  from  each  heated  culverin : 
And  here  and  there  some  crackling  dome 
Was  fired  before  the  exploding  bomb : 
And  as  the  fabric  sank  beneath 
The  shattering  shell's  volcanic  breath, 
In  red  and  wreathing  columns  flash 'd 
The  flame,  as  loud  the  ruin  crash'd, 
Or  into  countless  meteors  driven, 
Its  earth-stars  melted  into  heaven ; 
Whose  clouds  that  day  grew  doubly  dun,     * 
Impervious  to  the  hidden  sun, 
With  volumed  smoke  that  slowly  grew 
To  one  wide  sky  of  sulphurous  hue, 

vn. 

But  not  for  vengeance,  long  delay'd. 
Alone,  did  Alp,  the  renegade, 

the  plain  of  Carlowitz),  in  Hungary,  endeavouring  to  rail?  fctt 
guard*,  lie  died  of  bis  wounds  next  day.  Hi*  last  order  was 
the  decapitation  of  General  Breuner,  ana  tome  other  German 
prisoner* ;  and  hU  last  words.  "  Oh  that  I  could  Ums  mm  all 
the  Christian  dogs !  "  a  speech  and  act  not  unlike  one  at*  C*> 
ligula.  He  was  a  rounr  man  of  great  ambition  and  iinhisamTrfi 
presumption :  on  bctn£~  toW  that  Prince  Eugene,  then  oppose* 
to  him,  "  was  n  grvat  xeneral,*"  ne  ^jd,  « 1  abafj  t^m^ITrrf  * 
greater,  and  at  hi*  expense.** 


The  Moslem  warriors  sternly  teach 
His  skill  to  pierce  the  promised  breach : 
Within  these  walls  a  maid  was  pent 
His  hope  would  win,  without  consent 
Of  that  inexorable  aire, 
Whose  heart  refused  him  in  its  ire* 
When  Alp,  beneath  his  Christian  name, 
Her  virgin  hand  aspired  to  claim. 
In  happier  mood,  and  earlier  time, 
White  unimpeach'd  for  traitorous  crime, 
Gayest  in  gondola  or  hall. 
He  glitter'd  through  the  Carnival ; 
And  timed  the  softest  serenade 
That  e'er  on  Adria's  waters  play'd 
At  midnight  to  Italian  maid.  l 

vm. 

And  many  deem'd  her  heart  was  won ; 

For  sought  by  numbers,  given  to  none, 

Had  young  francesca's  hand  remain'd 

Soil  by  the  church's  bonds  unchain'd : 

And  when  the  Adriatic  bore 

Landotto  to  the  Paynim  shore, 

Her  wonted  smiles  were  seen  to  fail, 

And  pensive  wax'd  the  maid  and  pale ; 

More  constant  at  confessional, 

Man:  rare  at  masque  and  festival ; 

Or  seen  at  such,  with  downcast  eyes, 

Vhfch  conquer'd  hearts  they  ceased  to  prize: 

With  listless  look  stie  seems  to  gaze ; 

With  humbler  care  her  form  arrays ; 

Her  voice  leas  lively  in  the  song ; 

Her  step,  though  light,  less  fleet  among 

The  pairs,  on  whom  the  Morning's  glance 

Bnaks,  yet  unsated  with  the  dance. 

EC. 

Sent  by  the  state  to  guard  the  land, 
(Which,  wrested  from  the  Moslem's  hand, 
WnBe  Sobieski  tamed  his  pride 
By  Boda's  wall  and  Danube's  side, 
The  chiefs  of  Venice  wrung  away 
from  Patra  to  Eubcea's  bay,) 
Minora"  held  in  Corinth's  towers 
The  Doge's  delegated  powers, 
*hfle  yet  the  pitying  eye  of  Peace 
Smiled  o'er  her  long  forgotten  Greece : 
And  ere  that  faithless  truce  was  broke 
^hich  freed  her  from  the  unchristian  yoke, 
With  him  his  gentle  daughter  came ; 
Sot  there,  since  Menelaus'  dame 
Forsook  her  lord  and  land,  to  prove 
^liat  woes  await  on  lawless  love, 
Had  fairer  form  adorn M  the  shore 
Than  she,  the  matchless  stranger,  bore. 


The  wan  Is  rent,  the  ruins  yawn ; 
And,  with  to-morrow's  earliest  dawn, 
O'er  the  disjointed  mass  shall  vault 
The  foremost  of  the  fierce  assault 
The  bands  are  rank'd ;  the  chosen  van 
Of  Tartar  and  of  Mussulman, 

1  F  fa  midnight  courtship  to  Italian  maid."— MS.] 

1  C  And  make  a  melancholy  moan. 

To  mortal  voice  and  ear  onkaown."  —  MS-3 


•» 


The  full  of  hope,  misnamed  "  forlorn,' 
Who  hold  the  thought  of  death  in  scorn, 
And  win  their  way  with  falchion's  force, 
Or  pave  the  path  with  many  a  corse, 
O'er  which  the  following  brave  may  rise, 
Their  stepping-stone— the  last  who  dies ! 

XL 

'T  is  midnight :  on  the  mountains  brown 

The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down ; 

Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 

Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 

Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 

So  wildly,  spiritually  bright ; 

Who  ever  gased  upon  them  shining 

And  turn'd  to  earth  without  repining, 

Nor  wish'd  for  wings  to  flee  away, 

And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  ? 

The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there 

Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air ; 

And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook, 

But  murmur'd  meekly  as  the  brook. 

The  winds  were  pillow'd  on  the  waves , 

The  banners  droop'd  along  their  staves, 

And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling, 

Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curling ; 

And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke, 

Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 

Save  where  the  steed  neigh'd  oft  and  shrill, 

And  echo  answer'd  from  the  hill, 

And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 

Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast, 

As  rose  the  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 

In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer ; 

It  rose,  that  chanted  mournful  strain, 

Like  some  lone  spirit's  o'er  the  plain : 

'Twas  musical,  but  sadly  sweet, 

Such  as  when  winds  and  harp-strings  meet, 

And  take  a  long  unmeasured  tone, 

To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown.  * 

It  seem'd  to  those  within  the  wall 

A  cry  prophetic  of  their  fall : 

It  struck  even  the  besieger's  ear 

With  something  ominous  and  drear, 

An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill, 

Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  still, 

Then  beat  with  quicker  pulse,  ashamed 

Of  that  strange  sense  its  silence  framed ; 

Such  as  a  sudden  passing-bell 

Wakes,  though  but  for  a  stranger's  knelL  * 

xn.  * 

The  tent  of  Alp  was  on  the  shore ; 
The  sound  was  hush'd,  the  prayer  was  o'er; 
.  The  watch  was  set,  the  night-round  made, 
All  mandates  Issued  and  obcy'd : 
'Tis  but  another  anxious  night, 
His  pains  the  morrow  may  requite 
With  all  revenge  and  love  can  pay, 
In  guerdon  for  their  long  delay. 
Few  hours  remain,  and  he  hath  need 
Of  rest,  to  nerve  for  many  a  deed 
Of  slaughter :  but  within  his  soul 
The  thoughts  like  troubled  waters  rolL 

•  r*  Which  rings  a  deep,  internal  knell, 
A  viilccaiy  patting  ball."  —  MS.} 
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He  stood  alone  among  the  host ; 

Not  his  the  loud  fanatic  boast 

To  plant  the  crescent  o'er  the  cross, 

Or  risk  a  life  with  little  loss, 

Secure  in  paradise  to  be 

By  Houris  loved  immortally : 

Nor  his,  what  burning  patriots  feel, 

The  stern  exaltedness  of  seal, 

Profuse  of  blood,  untired  in  toil, 

When  battling  on  the  parent  soil. 

He  stood  alone — a  renegade 

Against  the  country  he  betray 'd ; 

He  stood  alone  amidst  his  band, 

Without  a  trusted  heart  or  hand : 

They  followed  him,  for  he  was  brave, 

And  great  the  spoil  he  got  and  gave ; 

They  crouch'd  to  him,  for  he  had  skill 

To  warp  and  wield  the  vulgar  will : 

But  still  his  Christian  origin 

With  them  was  little  less  than  sin. 

They  envied  even  the  faithless  fame 

He  earn'd  beneath  a  Moslem  name ; 

Since  he,  their  mightiest  chief,  had  been 

In  youth  a  bitter  Nazarene. 

They  did  not  know  how  pride  can  stoop. 

When  baffled  feelings  withering  droop ; 

They  did  not  know  how  hate  can  burn 

In  hearts  once  changed  from  soft  to  stem ; 

Nor  all  the  false  and  fetal  zeal 

The  convert  of  revenge  can  feeL 

He  ruled  them — man  may  rule  the  worst, 

By  ever  daring  to  be  first : 

So  lions  o'er  the  jackal  sway ; 

The  jackal  points,  he  fells  the  prey, l 

Then  on  the  vulgar  yelling  press, 

To  gorge  the  relics  of  success. 

xm. 

His  head  grows  fever'd,  and  his  pulse 
The  quick  successive  throbs  convulse : 
In  vain  from  side  to  side  he  throws 
His  form,  in  courtship  of  repose ;  * 
Or  if  he  dozed,  a  sound,  a  start 
Awoke  him  with  a  sunken  heart 
The  turban  on  his  hot  brow  press'd, 
The  mail  weigh'd  lead-like  on  his  breast, 
Though  oft  and  long  beneath  its  weight 
Upon  his  eyes  had  slumber  sate, 
Without  or  couch  or  canopy, 
Except  a  rougher  field  and  sky 
Than  now  might  yield  a  warrior's  bed, 
Than  now  along  the  heaven  was  spread. 
He  could  not  rest,  he  could  not  stay 
Within  his  tent  to  wait  for  day, 
But  walk'd  him  forth  along  the  sand, 
Where  thousand  sleepers  strew'd  the  strand. 
What  pillow'd  them  ?  and  why  should  he 
More  wakeful  than  the  humblest  be, 
Since  more  their  peril,  worse  their  toil  ? 
And  yet  they  fearless  dream  of  spoil ; 
While  he  alone,  where  thousands  pass'd 
A  night  of  sleep,  perchance  then*  last, 
In  sickly  vigil  wander'd  on, 
And  envied  all  he  gazed  upon. 

1  ["  As  1km*  o'er  the  jackal  sway 

By  sprinting  dauntless  on  the  prey ; 

They  follow  on,  and  yelling  press 

To  gorg«  the  fragments  of  success.** — MB.J 


XIV. 

He  felt  his  soul  become  more  light 
Beneath  the  freshness  of  the  night 
Cool  was  the  silent  sky,  though  calm, 
And  bathed  his  brow  with  airy  balm : 
Behind,  the  camp  —  before  him  lay, 
In  many  a  winding  creek  and  bay, 
Lepanto's  gulf;  and,  on  the  brow 
Of  Delphi's  hill,  unshaken  snow, 
High  and  eternal,  such  as  shone 
Through  thousand  summers  brightly  gone; 
Along  the  gulf,  the  mount,  the  clime ; 
It  will  not  melt,  like  man,  to  time  : 
Tyrant  and  slave  are  swept  away, 
Less  form'd  to  wear  before  the  ray ; 
But  that  white  veil,  the  lightest,  frailest, 
Which  on  the  mighty  mount  thou  hailest, 
While  tower  and  tree  are  torn  and  rent. 
Shines  o'er  its  craggy  battlement ; 
In  form  a  peak,  in  height  a  cloud. 
In  texture  like  a  hovering  shroud. 
Thus  high  by  parting  freedom  spread, 
As  from  her  fond  abode  she  fled, 
And  linger'd  on  the  spot,  where  long 
Her  prophet  spirit  spake  in  song. 
Oh !  still  her  step  at  moments  falters 
O'er  wither'd  fields,  and  ruin'd  altars. 
And  fain  would  wake,  in  souls  too  broken* 
By  pointing  to  each  glorious  token : 
But  vain  her  voice,  till  better  days 
Dawn  in  those  yet  remember'd  rays. 
Which  shone  upon  the  Persian  flying. 
And  saw  the  Spartan  smile  in  dying. 

XV. 

Not  mindless  of  these  mighty  times 

Was  Alp,  despite  his  flight  and  crimes ; 

And  through  this  night,  as  on  he  wander'd, 

And  o'er  the  past  and  present  ponder'd, 

And  thought  upon  the  glorious  dead 

Who  there  in  better  cause  had  bled, 

He  felt  how  faint  and  feebly  dim 

The  fame  that  could  accrue  to  him, 

Who  cheer'd  the  band,  and  waved  the  sword, 

A  traitor  in  a  turban'd  horde ; 

And  led  them  to  the  lawless  siege. 

Whose  best  success  were  sacrilege. 

Not  so  had  those  his  fancy  numbcr'd, 

The  chiefs  whose  dust  around  him  slumber'd ; 

Their  phalanx  xnarshalTd  on  the  plain, 

Whose  bulwarks  were  not  then  in  vain. 

They  fell  devoted,  but  undying ; 

The  very  gale  their  name  seem'd  sighing : 

The  waters  murmur'd  of  their  name ; 

The  woods  were  peopled  with  their  fame  ; 

The  silent  pillar,  lone  and  grey, 

Claim 'd  kindred  with  their  sacred  clay ; 

Their  spirits  wrapp'd  the  dusky  mountain, 

Their  memory  sparkled  o'er  the  fountain ; 

The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river 

Boll'd  mingling  with  their  fame  for  ever. 

Despite  of  every  yoke  she  bears, 

That  land  is  glory's  still  and  theirs  I » 

1  ["  He  vainly  turn'd  from  side  to  side. 

And  each  reposing  posture  tried,**—  M&J 

•  [Here  follows,  In  MS.— 

"  I  ramortal — boundless — undecayM — 
Their  M'i.1*  the  very  toll  |<errade.**l 
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'Tli  still  a  watch-word  to  the  earth : 
When  man  would  do  a  deed  of  worth 
He  points  to  Greece,  and  turns  to  tread, 
So  saactlon'd,  on  the  tyrant's  head : 
He  looks  to  her,  and  rushes  on 
Where  life  is  lost,  or  freedom  won.  « 

XVL 
Still  by  the  shore  Alp  mutely  mused, 
And  woo'd  the  freshness  Night  diffused. 
There  shrinks  no  ebb  in  that  tidcless  sea, * 
Which  changeless  rolls  eternally ; 
So  that  wildest  of  waves,  in  their  angriest  mood, 
Scarce  break  on  the  bounds  of  the  land  for  a  rood ; 
And  the  powerless  moon  beholds  them  flow, 
Heedless  if  she  come  or  go : 
Calm  or  high,  in  main  or  bay, 
On  their  course  she  bath  no  sway. 
The  rock  unworn  its  base  doth  bare, 
And  looks  o'er  the  surf,  but  it  comes  not  there ; 
And  the  fringe  of  the  foam  may  be  seen  below, 
On  the  line  that  it  left  long  ages  ago : 
A  smooth  short  space  of  yellow  sand 
Between  it  and  the  greener  land. 

He  wander'd  on  along  the  beach, 
T5U  within  the  range  of  a  carbine's  reach 
Of  the  leaguerM  wall ;  but  they  saw  him  not, 
Or  how  could  he  'scape  from  the  hostile  shot  ?  * 
Did  traitors  lark  in  the  Christians'  hold  ? 
Were  their  hands  grown  stiff;  or  their  hearts  wax'd  cold  ? 
t  know  not,  in  sooth ;  but  from  yonder  wall 
There  ftaah'd  no  fire,  and  there  hiss'd  no  ball, 
Though  he  stood  beneath  the  bastion's  frown, 
That  fhtnk'd  the  sea-ward  gate  of  the  town ; 
Though  he  heard  the  sound,  and  could  almost  tell 
The  sullen  words  of  the  sentinel, 
As  ms  measured  step  on  the  stone  below 
CUnk'd,  as  he  paced  It  to  and  fro ; 
And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival,* 
Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcass  and  limb ; 
They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him ! 
From  a  Tartar's  skull  they  had  stripp'd  the  flesh, 
As  ye  peel  the  flg  when  its  fruit  is  fresh ; 
And  their  white  tusks  crunch'd  o'er  the  whiter  skull, 5 
As  It  sllpp'd  through  their  jaws,  when  their  edge  grew 
A»  they  laxfly  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead,  [dull, 
When  they  scarce  could  rise  from  the  spot  where  they 
fed; 

•  [•  Where  Freedom  loveliest  may  be  won. M— MS.] 

*  The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  there  are  no 
perceptible  tide*  In  the  Mediterranean. 

»  f*  Or  would  not  waste  on  a  tingle  head 

The  ball  en  number*  better  sped."— MS.] 

♦  [Omit  the  net  of  this  taction.  —  Girroao] 

9  Tbie  spectacle  I  have  teen,  such  as  described,  beneath  the 
wmU  of  the  Seraglio  at  Constantinople,  in  the  little  cavities 
by  the  Boapnonis  In  the  rock,  a  narrow  terrace  of  which 
i  the  wall  and  the  water.  I  think  the  fact  is 
in  Hobbouset  Travels.  The  bodlea  were 
prvbaoly  those  of  tome  refractory  Janitarles.  [•*  The  sens- 
atSnoe  predated  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  leaving  a 
ctnJbrtabie  cabin,  were  In  unison  with  the  impressions  which 
we  fail  when,  passing  under  the  palace  of  the  sultans,  and 
cuing  at  the  gloomy  cypresses  which  rite  shore  the  walls,  we 
i  gnawing  a  dead  body.**  —  Hoauouta.] 


shows  the  force  of  Lord  Byron's  pencil.  — 


aaw  two  dogs 

•  rTbis. 
Jcrrav.] 

T  Una  toft,  or  long  lock,  to  left,  from  a  raperstltton  that 
Mafsuimf  ww  draw  them  Into  Paradise  by  It. 

•  jTbsn  the  mangled  corpse  In  Its  own  blood  lying.  —  O.] 


So  well  had  they  broken  a  lingering  fast 

With  those  who  had  fallen  for  that  night's  repast  « 

And  Alp  knew,  by  the  turbans  that  roll'd  on  the  sand, 

The  foremost  of  these  were  the  best  of  his  band : 

Crimson  and  green  were  the  shawls  of  their  wear, 

And  each  scalp  bad  a  single  long  tuft  of  hair,  7 

All  the  rest  was  shaven  and  bare. 

The  scalps  were  in  the  wild  dog's  maw, 

The  hair  was  tangled  round  his  jaw : 

But  close  by  the  shore,  on  the  edge  of  the  gulf, 

There  sat  a  vulture  flapping  a  wolf, 

Who  had  stolen  from  the  hills,  but  kept  away, 

Scared  by  the  dogs,  from  the  human  prey ; 

But  he  seised  on  his  share  of  a  steed  that  lay, 

Pick'd  by  the  birds,  on  the  sands  of  the  bay. 

xvn. 

Alp  turn'd  him  from  the  sickening  sight : 

Never  had  shaken  his  nerves  in  fight ; 

But  he  better  could  brook  to  behold  the  dying, 

Deep  in  the  tide  of  their  warm  blood  lying, « 

Scorch'd  with  the  death-thirst,  and  writhing  In  vain, 

Than  the  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all  pain.  ° 

There  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hour, 

Whate'er  be  the  shape  in  which  death  may  lower; 

For  Fame  is  there  to  say  who  bleeds, 

And  Honour's  eye  on  daring  deeds ! 

But  when  all  is  past,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 

O'er  the  weltering  field  of  the  tombless  dead, 10 

And  see  worms  of  the  earth,  and  fowls  of  the  air, 

Beasts  of  the  forest,  all  gathering  there ; 

All  regarding  man  as  their  prey, 

All  rejoicing  in  his  decay. l » 

xvin. 

There  Is  a  temple  In  ruin  stands, 

Fashion'd  by  long  forgotten  hands ; 

Two  or  three  columns,  and  many  a  stone, 

Marble  and  granite,  with  grass  o'ergrown ! 

Out  upon  Time !  it  will  leave  no  more 

Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before !  '* 

Out  upon  Time  I  who  for  ever  will  leave 

But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve 

O'er  that  which  hath  been,  and  o'er  that  which  must 

be: 
What  we  have  seen,  our  sons  shall  see ; 
Remnants  of  things  that  have  pass'd  away, 
Fragments  of  stone,  rear'd  by  creatures  of  clay !  i* 

•  [Strike  out— 

"  Scorch'd  with  the  death-thirst,  and  writhing  in  rain, 
Than  the  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all  pain.'* 
What  is  a  "perishing  dead?  M—  Girroen.] 

10  [O'er  the  weltering  /Anas  of  the  tombless  dead.  —  O] 

"  lu  All  that  broth  on  man  will  prey. 
All  rejoice  in  his  decay, 
All  that  can  kindle  dismay  and  disgust 
Follow  his  frame  from  the  bier  to  the  dust."— MS  J 

>s  [Omit  this  couplet  —  O.] 

»  [After  this  foUows  in  MS.  — 

*  Monuments  that  the  coming  age 

Leaves  to  the  spoil  of  the  seasons*  rage— 

Till  Ruin  makes  the  relics  scarce, 

Then  Learning  acts  her  solemn  farce. 

And,  roaming  through  the  marble  waste, 

Prates  of  beauty,  art,  and  taste. 

XIX. 

M  That  Temple  was  more  in  the  midst  of  the  plan ; 
What  of  that  shrine  did  yet  remain 
Lay  to  his  left  — ."] 
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He  sate  him  down  at  a  pillar's  base,  > 

And  pass'd  his  hand  athwart  his  face ; 

Like  one  in  dreary  musing  mood, 

Declining  was  his  attitude ; 

His  head  was  drooping  on  his  breast, 

Fever*d,  throbbing,  and  oppress'd : 

And  o'er  his  brow,  so  downward  bent, 

Oft  his  beating  Angers  went, 

Hurriedly,  as  you  may  see 

Tour  own  run  over  the  ivory  key, 

Ere  the  measured  tone  is  taken 

By  the  chords  you  would  awaken. 

There  he  sate  all  heavily, 

As  he  heard  the  night- wind  sigh. 

Was  it  the  wind  through  some  hollow  stone 

Sent  that  soft  and  tender  moan  ?  * 

He  lifted  his  head,  and  he  look'd  on  the  sea, 

But  it  was  unrippled  as  glass  may  be ; 

He  look'd  on  the  long  grass — it  waved  not  a  blade ; 

How  was  that  gentle  sound  convey'd  ? 

He  look'd  to  the  banners — each  flag  lay  still, 

So  did  the  leaves  on  Citharron's  hill, 

And  he  felt  not  a  breath  come  over  his  cheek ; 

What  did  that  sudden  sound  bespeak  ? 

He  turn'd  to  the  left — is  he  sure  of  sight  ? 

There  sate  a  lady,  youthful  and  bright ! 

XX. 

He  started  up  with  more  of  fear 

Than  if  an  armed  foe  were  near. 

"  God  of  my  fathers !  what  is  here  ? 

Who  art  thou,  and  wherefore  sent 

So  near  a  hostile  armament  ?  *' 

His  trembling  hands  refused  to  sign 

The  cross  he  deem'd  no  more  divine  : 

He  had  resumed  it  in  that  hour, 

But  conscience  wrung  away  the  power. 

He  gazed,  he  saw  :  he  knew  the  face 

Of  beauty,  and  the  form  of  grace ; 

It  was  Francesca  by  his  side, 

The  maid  who  might  have  been  his  bride ! 

The  rose  was  yet  upon  her  cheek, 
But  mellow'd  with  a  tenderer  streak : 
Where  was  the  play  of  her  soft  lips  fled  ? 
Gone  was  the  smile  that  enliven'd  their  red. 
The  ocean's  calm  within  their  view, 
Beside  her  eye  had  less  of  blue ; 
But  like  that  cold  wave  it  stood  still, 
And  its  glance  3,  though  clear,  was  chill. 
Around  her  form  a  thin  robe  twining, 
Nought  conceal'd  ber  bosom  shining ; 
Through  the  parting  of  her  hair, 
Floating  darkly  downward  there, 
Her  rounded  arm  show'd  white  and  bare : 

i  [From  this,  all  is  beautiful  to — 
•*  He  saw  not,  be  knew  not;  but  nothing  is  there.*'— 
GirroBD.3 

*  I  most  here  acknowledge  a  dose,  though  unintentional, 
resemblance  in  these  twelTe  lines  to  a  passage  in  an  unpub- 
lished poem  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  called  M  ChristabeL'*  It  was 
not  till  after  these  lines  were  written  that  I  heard  that  wild 
and  singularly  original  and  beautiful  poem  recited ;  and  the 
MS.  of  that  production  1  nerer  saw  till  very  recently,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Coleridge  himself,  who,  I  hope,  is  conrinced 
that  I  have  not  been  a  wilful  plagiarist.  The  original  idea 
undoubtedly  pertains  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  whose  poem  has  been 
composed  above  fourteen  years.  Let  me  conclude  by  a  hope 
that  he  will  not  longer  delay  the  frablkation  of  a  production, 
of  which  lean  only  add  my  mtte  «  approbation  totheappli 


«t 


And  ere  yet  she  made  reply, 
Once  she  raised  her  hand  on  Ugh ; 
It  was  so  wan,  and  transparent  of  hue, 
You  might  have  seen  the  moon  shine  ttamgfc. 

XXL 

I  come  from  my  rest  to  him  I  love  best, 
That  I  may  be  happy,  and  he  may  be  bless'd. 
I  have  pass'd  the  guards,  the  gate,  the  wall; 
Sought  thee  in  safety  through  foes  and  alL 
'Tis  said  the  lion  will  turn  and  flee 
From  a  maid  in  the  pride  of  her  purity; 
And  the  Power  on  high,  that  can  shield  the  good 
Thus  from  the  tyrant  of  the  wood, 
Hath  extended  its  mercy  to  guard  me  as  well 
From  the  hands  of  the  leaguering  infidel 
I  come —  and  if  I  come  in  vain, 
Never,  oh  never,  we  meet  again  I 
Thou  hast  done  a  fearful  deed 
In  falling  away  from  thy  fathers*  creed : 
But  dash  that  turban  to  earth,  and  sign 
The  sign  of  the  cross,  and  for  ever  be  mine ; 
Wring  the  black  drop  from  thy  heart, 
And  to-morrow  unites  us  no  more  to  part* 

"  And  where  should  our  bridal  couch  be  spread  ? 

In  the  midst  of  the  dying  and  the  dead  ? 

For  to-morrow  we  give  to  the  slaughter  and  taw 

The  sons  and  the  shrines  of  the  Christian  naoc 

None,  save  thou  and  thine,  I've  sworn, 

Shall  be  left  upon  the  morn : 

But  thee  will  I  bear  to  a  lovely  spot,  [forp* 

Where  our  hands  shall  be  join'd,  and  our  sum* 

There  thou  yet  shalt  be  my  bride, 

When  once  again  I've  quell'd  the  pride 

Of  Venice ;  and  her  hated  race 

Have  felt  the  arm  they  would  debase 

Scourge,  with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  those 

Whom  vice  and  envy  made  my  foes." 

Upon  his  hand  she  laid  her  own— 

Light  was  the  touch,  but  it  thrffl'd  to  the  bone. 

And  shot  a  chillness  to  his  heart, 

Which  fix'd  him  beyond  the  power  to  start 

Though  slight  was  that  grasp  so  mortal  cold, 

He  could  not  loose  him  from  its  hold; 

But  never  did  clasp  of  one  so  dear 

Strike  on  the  pulse  with  such  feeling  of  fear, 

As  those  thin  fingers,  long  and  white, 

Froze  through  his  blood  by  their  touch  that  night 

The  feverish  glow  of  his  brow  was  gone, 

And  his  heart  sank  so  still  that  it  felt  like  stone, 

As  he  look'd  on  the  face,  and  beheld  its  hue, 

So  deeply  changed  from  what  be  knew ; 

Fair  but  faint'— without  the  ray 

Of  mind,  that  made  each  feature  play 

Like  sparkling  waves  on  a  sunny  day ; 

of  far  more  competent  judpes.  —["The  following  are  the  Rw* 
in  u  Christabel "  which  Lord  Byron  had  unuUrutJotullr  *-' 
taled:  — 

*'  The  night  is  chill,  the  forest  bare, 
Is  it  the  wind  that  moneth  bleak? 
There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 
To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 
From  the  lorelr  lady's  cheek— 
There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twtri 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  but  of  its  dan. 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  tt  can, 
*  Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high. 

On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  at  the  sky.") 

*  t  And  Its  tkrOimg  glance,  ftc.  —  Gimao.  J 
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And  tar  motionless  lips  lay  still  as  death, 
And  her  words  came  forth  without  her  breath. 
And  there  rose  not  a  heave  o'er  her  bosom's  swell, 
And  there  seem'd  not  a  pulse  in  her  veins  to  dwell. 
Though  her  eye  shone  out,  yet  the  lids  were  nx'd, 
And  the  glance  that  it  gave  was  wild  and  unmix'd 
With  aught  of  change,  as  the  eyes  may  seem 
Of  the  restless  who  walk  in  a  troubled  dream ; 
Like  the  figures  on  arras,  that  gloomily  glare, 
Stirr'd  by  the  breath  of  the  wintry  air, l 
So  seen  by  the  dying  lamp's  fitful  light, 
J  Lifeless,  but  life-like,  and  awful  to  sight ;         [down 
t  As  they  seem,  through  the  dimness,  about  to  come 
i  |  From  the  shadowy  wall  where  their  images  frown ;  - 
|,  Fearfully  flitting  to  and  fro, 
As  the  gusts  on  the  tapestry  come  and  go. 

u  If  not  for  lore  of  me  be  given 

Thus  much,  then,  for  the  love  of  heaven, — 

Again  I  say  —  that  turban  tear 
1 ,      From  off  thy  faithless  brow,  and  swear 
i       Thine  injured  country's  sons  to  spare, 

<>r  thou  art  lost ;  and  never  shalt  see  — 
|       Not  earth -"that 's  past — but  heaven  or  me. 
>       If  this  thou  dost  accord,  albeit 

A  berry  doom  tis  thine  to  meet, 
1 1      That  doom  shall  half  absolve  thy  sin, 
]       And  mercy's  gate  may  receive  thee  within : 
;i      But  pause  one  moment  more,  and  take 

The  curse  of  Him  thou  didst  forsake ; 
.  \      And  look  once  more  to  heaven,  and  see 

Its  love  for  ever  shut  from  thee, 
i      There  is  a  light  cloud  by  the  moon — » 

T  is  passing,  and  will  pass  full  soon— 

If,  by  the  time  its  vapoury  sail 

Hath  ceased  her  shaded  orb  to  veil. 

Thy  heart  within  thee  is  not  changed, 

Then  God  and  man  are  both  avenged ; 

Dork  will  thy  doom  be,  darker  still 

Thine  immortality  of  ilL" 

Alp  look'd  to  heaven,  and  saw  on  high 
The  sign  she  spake  of  in  the  sky ; 
But  his  heart  was  swollen,  and  turn'd  aside, 
By  deep  interminable  pride. 
This  first  false  passion  of  his  breast 
)  i       RoQ'd  like  a  torrent  o'er  the  rest. 
B*  sue  fhr  mercy !  He  dismay'd 
By  wild  words  of  a  timid  maid ! 
Zfc,  wroog'd  by  Venice,  tow  to  save 
Htr  sons,  devoted  to  the  grave  1 

1 

r       '  f  Like  a  picture,  that  magic  had  cbarmM  from  Its  frame, 
XJfcles*  but  life-like,  and  ever  tbt  tame."— MS.] 

L  *  rio  tb#  rammer  of  1808,  when  In  his  sixteenth  year, 

■  Lord  Byron,  though  offered  a  bed  at  Annesley,  used  at  first 
i  so  rttmn  every  night  to  sleep  at  Newstead ;  alleging  as  a 
1 1  r-Ajcn,  that  be  was  afraid  of  the  family  pictures  of  the 

Cfcssorth*  ?  tiut  he  fancied  *  they  bad  taken  a  grudge  to  him 

■  <■■»  jcfatwat  of  the  dud."  Mr.  Moore  thinks  it  may  possibly 
Itvv*  teen  the  recollection  of  these  pictures  that  suggested  to 
.»_B  tfceae  Unes.  J 

a  I  h*r«  been  told  that  the  Idea  expressed  in  this  and  the 
1    *•*  toAiMins  ttnea  has  been  admired  by  those  whose  appro- 
Is  Talnabte.    1  am  glad  of  it :  but  it  is  not  original— 
j  not  mine  j  It  may  bo  found  much  better  expressed  in 
l*a-*-4.  of  the  English  version  of  "  Vathek'1  (1  forget 
s  of  the  French),  a  work  to  which  I  have 
_ ;  and  never  recur  to,  or  read,  without  a  re- 
tflcaftJon — [The  following  Is  the' passage:— 
-  •  Ifeiudad  nrtnee  I*  said  the  Genius,  addressing  the  Caliph, 
•  49  wfaoBO  FroHdaoce  hath  confided  the  care  of  tanumer- 


i 
■  i 


'1 


*te  sttofrecta;  is  It  thus  that  thou  fulflllest  thy  mission? 
Rry 


>  mmw  already  completed ;  and   art  thou  now 
to  thy  punUhtncnt  ?    Thou  knowest  that  be- 


No— though  that  cloud  were  thunder's  worst, 
And  charged  to  crush  him — let  it  burst ! 

He  look*d  upon  it  earnestly,  . 

Without  an  accent  of  reply ; 

He  watch'd  it  passing ;  it  is  flown : 

Full  on  his  eye  the  clear  moon  shone. 

And  thus  he  spake—1'  Whate'er  my  fate, 

I  am  no  changeling — 't  is  too  late : 

The  reed  in  storms  may  bow  and  quiver, 

Then  rise  again ;  the  tree  must  shiver. 

What  Venice  made  me,  I  must  be, 

Her  foe  in  all,  save  love  to  thee : 

But  thou  art  safe :  oh,  fly  with  me  ! " 
He  turn'df  but  she  is  gone ! 
Nothing  is  there  but  the  column  stone. 
Hath  she  sunk  in  the  earth,  or  melted  in  air  ? 
He  saw  not — he  knew  not — but  nothing  is  there. 

xxn.      * 

The  night  is  past,  and  shines  the  sun 

As  if  that  morn  were  a  jocund  one.  * 

Lightly  and  brightly  breaks  away 

The  Morning  from  her  mantle  grey, 

And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a  sultry  day.* 

Hark  to  the  trump,  and  the  drum, 
And  the  mournful  sound  of  the  barbarous  horn, 
And  the  flap  of  the  banners,  that  flit  as  they  're  borne, 
And  the  neigh  of  the  steed,  and  the  multitude's  hum, 
And  the  clash,  and  the  shout,  "  They  come !  they 

come ! " 
The  horsetails6  are  pluck'd  from  the  ground,  and  the 
sword  [word. 

From  its  sheath ;  and  they  form,  and  but  wait  for  the 
Tartar,  and  Spahi,  and  Turcoman, 
Strike  your  tents,  and  throng  to  the  van ; 
Mount  ye,  spur  ye,  skirr  the  plain, 
That  the  fugitive  may  flee  in  vain, 
When  he  breaks  from  the  town ;  and  none  escape, 
Aged  or  young,  in  the  Christian  shape ; 
While  your  fellows  on  foot,  in  a  fiery  mass, 
Bloodstain  the  breach  through  which  they  pass.  7 
The  steeds  are  all  bridled,  and  snort  to  the  rein ; 
Curved  is  each  neck,  and  flowing  each  mane ; 
White  is  the  foam  of  their  champ  on  the  bit : 
The  spears  are  uplifted ;  the  matches  are  lit ; 
The  cannon  are  pointed,  and  ready  to  roar, 
And  crush  the  wall  they  have  crumbled  before : 8 
Forms  in  his  phalanx  each  Janizar ; 
Alp  at  their  head ;  his  right  arm  is  bare, 
So  is  the  blade  of  his  scimitar ; 

Jond  those  mountains  Eblis  and  his  accursed  dives  hold 
heir  Infernal  empire ;  and,  seduced  by  a  malignant  phan- 
tom, thou  art  proceeding  to  surrender  thyself  to  them ! 
This  moment  is  the  last  of  grace  allowed  thee  :  give  back 
Nouronahar  to  her  father,  who  still  retains  a  few  sparks  of 
life :  destroy  thy  tower  with  all  its  abominations  :  drive  Car 
rathis  from  thy  councils  :  be  just  to  thy  subjects:  respect  the 
ministers  of  the  prophet :  compensate  for  thy  Impieties  by 
an  exemplary  life ;  and,  Instead  of  squandering  thy  days  In 
voluptuous  Indulgence,  lament  thy  crimes  on  the  sepulchres 
of  thy  ancestors.  Thou  beholdest  the  clouds  that  obscure 
the  sun :  at  the  instant  he  recovers  his  splendour,  if  thy  heart 
be  not  changed,  the  time  of  mercy  assigned  thee  will  be  past 
for  ever.'  "J 

*  [Leave  out  this  couplet.—  Girroan.3 

»  [Strike  out— u  And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a  sultry  day.1* 

*  The  horsetails,  fixed  upon  a  lance,  a  pacha's  standard. 

*  [Omit— 

u  While  your  fellows  on  foot,  in  a  fiery  mass. 

Bloodstain  the  breach  through  which  they  pass."—  G.J 
8  [And  crush  the  wall  they  have  shaken  before.— G.] 
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The  khan  and  the  pachas  are  all  at  their  post ; 

The  vfiier  himself  at  the  head  of  the  host 

When  the  culverin's  signal  is  fired,  then  on ; 

Leave  not  in  Corinth  a  living  one — 

A  priest  at  her  altars,  a  chief  in  her  halls, 

A  hearth  in  her  mansions,  a  stone  on  her  walls. 

God  and  the  prophet — Alia  Hu ! 

Up  to  the  skies  with  that  wild  halloo  I 

"  There  the  breach  Ues  for  passage,   the  ladder  to 

scale; 
And  your  hands  on  your  sabres,  and  how  should  ye 

fan? 
He  who  first  downs  with  the  red  cross  may  crave  t 
His  heart's  dearest  wish ;  let  him  ask  it,  and  have  1 " 
Thus  utter'd  Coumourgi,  the  dauntless  vizier ; 
The  reply  was  the  brandish  of  sabre  and  spear, 
And  the  shout  of  fierce  thousands  in  joyous  ire :  — 
Silence— hark  to  the  signal — fire ! 

xxm. 

As  the  wolves,  that  headlong  go 

On  the  stately  buffalo, 

Though  with  fiery  eyes,  and  angry  roar, 

And  hooft  that  stamp,  and  horns  that  gore, 

He  tramples  on  earth,  or  tosses  on  high 

The  foremost,  who  rush  on  his  strength  but  to  die : 

Thus  against  the  wall  they  went, 

Thus  the  first  were  backward  bent ; 9 

Many  a  bosom,  sheathed  in  brass, 

Strew'd  the  earth  like  broken  glass, 

Shiver'd  by  the  shot,  that  tore 

The  ground  whereon  they  moved  no  more : 

Even  as  they  fell,  in  files  they  lay, 

Like  the  mower's  grass  at  the  close  of  day, 

When  his  work  is  done  on  the  levell'd  plain ; 

Such  was  the  fall  of  the  foremost  slain.  3 


xuv. 

As  the  spring-tides,  with  heavy  plash, 

From  the  clifls  invading  dash 

Huge  fragments,  sapp'd  by  the  ceaseless  flow. 

Till  white  and  thundering  down  they  go, 

Like  the  avalanche's  snow 

On  the  Alpine  vales  below ; 

Thus  at  length,  outbreathed  and  worn, 

Corinth's  sons  were  downward  borne 

By  the  long  and  oft  renew*d 

Charge  of  the  Moslem  multitude. 

In  firmness  they  stood,  and  in  masses  they  fell, 

Heap'd,  by  the  host  of  the  infidel, 

Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot : 

Nothing  there,  save  death,  was  mute ; 

Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  cry 

For  quarter,  or  for  victory, 

Mingle  there  with  the  volleying  thunder, 

Which  makes  the  distant  cities  wonder 

How  the  sounding  battle  goes, 

If  with  them,  or  for  their  foes ; 

If  they  must  mourn,  or  may  rejoice 

In  that  annihilating  voice, 

1  ["  He  who  first  downs  with  the  red-cross  may  crave,**  Ac 
What  Tulgarism  is  this !  — 

M  He  who  lowers,— or  ptmckg  down,"  Ac. — GtrroaoO 

*  [Thus  against  the  wall  they  tost. 

Thus  the  first  were  backward  sent.—  O.] 

>  [Such  was  the  fall  of  the  foremost  <ram.-C] 

4  [There  stood  a  man,  arc. — O.] 

»  ["  XavAVf,**  a  bad  word— say  •«  Wat  *M.M—  C] 


Which  pierces  the  deep  hffls  through  and  thratjgt 

With  an  echo  dread  and  new  * 

You  might  have  heard  it,  on  that  day. 

O'er  Salamis  and  Megara ; 

(We  have  heard  the  hearers  say.) 

Even  unto  Pireus'  bay. 

XXY. 

From  the  point  of  encountering  blades  to  the  htft. 

Sabres  and  swords  with  blood  were  gilt ; 

But  the  rampart  is  won,  and  the  spoil  begun. 

And  all  but  the  after  carnage  done. 

Shriller  shrieks  now  mingling  come 

From  within  the  plunder'd  dome : 

Hark  to  the  haste  of  flying  feet, 

That  splash  in  the  blood  of  the  slippery  street ; 

But  here  and  there,  where  Vantage  ground 

Against  the  foe  may  still  be  found, 

Desperate  groups,  of  twelve  or  ten, 

Make  a  pause,  and  turn  again — 

With  banded  backs  against  the  wall, 

Fiercely  stand,  or  fighting  falL 

There  stood  an  old  man4 — his  hairs  were  white. 

But  his  veteran  arm  was  full  of  might : 

So  gallantly  bore  he  the  brunt  of  the  fray, 

The  dead  before  him,  on  that  day, 

In  a  semicircle  lay ; 

Still  he  combated  unwounded, 

Though  retreating,  unsurrounded. 

Many  a  scar  of  former  fight 

Lurk'd  *  beneath  his  corslet  bright ;  ' 

But  of  every  wound  his  body  bore, 

Each  and  all  had  been  ta'en  before :  ' 

Though  aged,  he  was  so  iron  of  limb, 

Few  of  our  youth  could  cope  with  him ; 

And  the  foes,  whom  he  singly  kept  at  bay. 

Outnumbers  his  thin  hairs6  of  silver  grey. 

From  right  to  left  his  sabre  swept : 

Many  an  Othman  mother  wept 

Sons  that  were  unborn,  when  dipp'd? 

His  weapon  first  in  Moslem  gore, 

Ere  his  years  could  count  a  score. 

Of  all  he  might  have  been  the  sire* 

Who  fell  that  day  beneath  his  ire : 

For,  soilless  left  long  years  ago, 

His  wrath  made  many  a  childless  foe ; 

And  since  the  day,  when  in  the  strait  Q 

His  only  boy  had  met  his  fate, 

His  parent's  iron  hand  did  doom 

More  than  a  human  hecatomb.  '° 

If  shades  by  carnage  be  appeased, 

Patroclus*  spirit  less  was  pleated 

Than  his,  Minotti's  son,  who  died 

Where  Asia's  bounds  and  ours  divide. 

Buried  he  lay,  where  thousands  before 

For  thousands  of  years  were  inhumed  on  the  shore ; 

What  of  them  is  left,  to  tell 

Where  they  lie,  and  how  they  fell? 
Not  a  stone  on  their  turf;  nor  a  bone  in  their  graves ; 
But  they  live  in  the  verse  that  Immortally  saves. 

1  [Outnumber'*!  his  hairs,  Ac.  —  GifroaoO 

7  [Sons  that  were  unborn,  when  he  tttpp'd.  —  G.} 

■ [Bravo!— this  is  better  than  King  Priam's  fifty  aem*. 

*  In  the  naval  battle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles* 
between  the  Venetians  and  Turks. 

10  [There  can  be  no  such  thing ;  bat  the  whole  of  tab  Is 
poor,  and  spun  out— GJ 
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XXVL 
Hark  to  the  ADah  shout ! l  a  band 
Of  the  Mussulman  bravest  and  best  is  at  hand : 
Their  leader's  nervous  arm  is  bare, 
Swifter  to  smite,  and  never  to  spare — 
Unclothed  to  the  shoulder  it  waves  them  on ; 
Thus  In  the  fight  is  he  ever  known : 
Others  a  gaudier  garb  may  show, 
To  tempt  the  spoil  of  the  greedy  foe ; 
Many  a  hand  'a  on  a  richer  hilt, 
But  none  on  a  steel  more  ruddily  gilt ; 
Many  a  loftier  turban  may  wear, — 
Alp  is  but  known  by  the  white  arm.  bare ; 
Look  through  the  thick  of  the  fight,  'tis  there ! 
There  is  not  a  standard  on  that  shore 
So  well  advanced  the  ranks  before ; 
There  is  not  a  banner  in  Moslem  war 
Will  lore  the  Delhls  half  so  far ; 
It  glances  like  a  falling  star ! 
Where'er  that  mighty  arm  is  seen, 
The  bravest  be,  or  late  have  been ; « 
There  the  craven  cries  for  quarter 
Vainly  to  the  vengeful  Tartar ; 
Or  the  hero,  silent  lying, 
Scorns  to  yjeld  a  groan  in  dying ; 
Mustering  his  last  feeble  blow 
'Gainst  the  nearest  levell'd  foe, 
Thoujrn  faint  beneath  the  mutual  wound 
Grappling  on  the  gory  ground. 

XXYTL 
Still  the  old  man  stood  erect, 
And  Alp's  career  a  moment  check Vi. 

-  Tield  thee,  Minotti ;  quarter  take, 
For  thine  own,  thy  daughter's  sake." 

u  Never,  rencgado,  never  I 

Though  the  life  of  thy  gift  would  last  for  ever."* 

*  Francesca !  —  Oh,  my  promised  bride  •  * 
Must  she  too  perish  by  thy  pride  ?  " 

44  She  is  safe." — "  Where  ?  where  ?  "— "  In  heaven ; 

rr.-m  whence  thy  traitor  soul  is  driven  — 

Far  from  thee,  and  undented." 

Grimly  then  Minotti  smiled, 

As  he  saw  Alp  staggering  bow 

Before  his  words,  as  with  a  blow. 

*  Oh  God  I  when  died  she  ?  "  —  "  Yesternight  — 
Ni*  weep  I  for  her  spirit's  flight : 

Hone  of  my  pure  race  shall  be 

slaves  to  Mahomet  and  thee— 

Come  on  lM— That  challenge  win  vain  — 

Alp  *s  already  with  the  slaiu  ! 

While  MinottTs  words  were  wreaking 

More  revenge  in  bitter  speaking 

Tnan  his  falchion's  point  had  found, 

Had  the  time  allow'd  to  wound, 

1  riLuk  to  the  Alia  Ha  !  Ac.  —  Cifford.J 
:  [Otnit  the  remainder  of  the  section.  — •  G.] 
;\r\  the  original  MS.  — 

-  Though  the  life  of  thy  giving  woald  last  for  ever."] 

«  C**  Where  •*  Prancesca  ?— my  promised  bride  1 "  —  MS.] 
[  Hnc  follows  in  MS.— 

**  Twice  and  once  ho  roll'd  a  space, 
Then  lead-like  Uy  upon  his  face."] 
*  r  One  cannot  help  suspecting,  on  longer  and  more  mature 
>ratloo,  that  one  has  been  led  to  join  In  ascribing  much 
r  *i v  i  irr«  to  the  objections  made  against  such  characters  as 


From  within  the  neighbouring  porch 
Of  a  long  defended  church, 
Where  the  last  and  desperate  few 
Would  the  failing  fight  renew, 
The  sharp  shot  dash'd  Alp  to  the  ground  ; 
Ere  an  eye  could  view  the  wound 
That  crash'd  through  the  brain  of  the  infidel, 
Round  he  spun,  and  down  he  fell ; 
A  flash  like  fire  within  his  eyes 
Blazed,  as  he  bent  no  more  to  rise, 
And  then  eternal  darkness  sunk 
Through  all  the  palpitating  trunk  ;  * 
Nought  of  life  left,  save  a  quivering 
Where  his  limbs  were  slightly  shivering : 
They  turn'd  him  on  his  back ;  his  breast 
•  And  brow  were  stain'd  with  gore  and  du*t, 
And  through  his  lips  the  life-blood  oozed, 
From  its  deep  veins  lately  loosed ; 
But  in  his  pulse  there  was  no  throb, 
Nor  on  his  lips  one  dying  sob ; 
Sigh,  nor  word,  nor  struggling  breath 
Heralded  his  way  to  death : 
Ere  his  very  thought  could  pray, 
Unanel'd  he  pass'd  away, 
Without  a  hope  from  mercy's  aid, — 
To  the  last  a  Renegade.  • 

XXVIU. 

Fearfully  the  yell  arose 
Of  his  followers,  and  his  foes ; 
These  In  joy,  in  fury  those :  7 
Then  again  in  conflict  mixing, 
Clashing  swords,  and  spears  transfixing, 
Interchanged  the  blow  and  thrust, 
Hurling  warriors  in  the  dust 
Street  by  street,  and  foot  by  foot, 
Still  Minotti  dares  dispute 
The  latest  portion  of  the  land 
Left  beneath  his  high  command ; 
With  him,  aiding  heart  and  hand, 
The  remnant  of  his  gallant  band. 
Still  the  church  is  tenable, 

Whence  issued  late  the  fated  ball 

That  half  avenged  the  city's  fall, 
When  Alp,  her  fierce  assailant,  fell : 
Thither  bending  sternly  back, 
They  leave  before  a  bloody  track ; 
And,  with  their  feces  to  the  foe, 
Dealing  wounds  with  every  blow,  8 
The  chief,  and  his  retreating  train, 
Join  to  those  within  the  fane ; 
There  they  yet  may  breathe  awhile, 
Shelter'd  by  the  massy  pile. 

XXIX. 

Brief  breathing- time  1  the  turban 'd  host, 
With  adding  ranks  and  raging  boast, 

the  Corsair,  Lara,  the  Giaour,  Alp,  &c.  than  belongs  to  them. 
The  Incidents,  habits,  &c.  are  much  too  remote  from  modern 
and  European  life  to  act  as  mischievous  examples  to  others  ; 
while,  under  the  given  circumstances,  the  splendour  of 
imagery,  beauty  ana  tenderness  of  sentiment,  and  extraor- 
dinary strength  and  felicity  of  language,  are  applicable  to 
human  nature  at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  and  convey 
to  the  best  faculties  of  the  reader's  mind  an  impulse  which 
elevates,  refines,  instructs,  and  enchants,  with  the  noblest 
and  purest  of  all  pleasures Sir  E.  Brydges.] 

7  ["  These  in  rage,  in  triumph  those."  —  MS.] 

6  Z Dealing  death  with  every  blow.  —  Gifford  J 
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Press  onwards  with  such  strength  and  heat, 

Their  numbers  balk  their  own  retreat ; 

For  narrow  the  way  that  led  to  the  spot 

Where  still  the  Christiana  yielded  not ; 

And  the  foremost,  if  fearful,  may  vainly  try 

Through  the  massy  column  to  turn  and  fly ; 

They  perforce  must  do  or  die. 

They  die ;  but  ere  their  eyes  could  close, 

Avengers  o'er  their  bodies  rose ; 

Fresh  and  furious,  fast  they  fill 

The  ranks  unthinn'd,  though  slaughter'd  still ; 

And  faint  the  weary  Christians  wax 

Before  the  still  renew'd  attacks : 

And  now  the  Ottomans  gain  the  gate ; 

Still  resists  its  iron  weight, 

And  still,  all  deadly  aim'd  and  hot. 

From  every  crevice  comes  the  shot ; 

From  every  shatter'd  window  pour 

The  volleys  of  the  sulphurous  shower : 

But  the  portal  wavering  grows  and  weak  — 

The  iron  yields,  the  hinges  creak — 

It  bends — it  falls— and  all  is  o'er; 

Lost  Corinth  may  resist  no  more  I 

XXX. 

Darkly,  sternly,  and  all  alone, 
Minotti  stood  o'er  the  altar  stone  : 
Madonna's  face  upon  him  shone, 
Fainted  in  heavenly  hues  above, 
With  eyes  of  light  and  looks  of  love ; 
And  placed  upon  that  holy  shrine 
To  fix  our  thoughts  on  things  divine, 
When  pictured  there,  we  kneeling  sec 
Her,  and  the  boy-God  on  her  knee, 
Smiling  sweetly  on  each  prayer 
To  heaven,  as  if  to  waft  it  there. 
Still  she  smiled ;  even  now  she  smiles, 
Though  slaughter  streams  along  her  aisles : 
Minotti  lifted  his  aged  eye, 
And  made  the  sign  of  a  cross  with  a  sfah, 
Then  seized  a  torch  which  blazed  thereby  ; 
And  still  he  stood,  while,  with  steel  and  flame, 
Inward  and  onward  the  Mussulman  came. 

xxx  r. 

Tlie  vaults  beneath  the  mosaic  stone 

Contain'd  the  dead  of  a^es  gone  ; 

Their  names  were  on  the  graven  floor, 

But  now  illegible  with  gore ; 

The  carved  crests,  and  curious  hues 

The  varied  marble's  veins  diffuse, 

Were  smear'd,  and  slippery  —  stain'd,  and  strown 

With  broken  swords,  and  helms  o'erthrown  : 

There  were  dead  above,  and  the  dead  below 

Lay  cold  in  many  a  cotnn'd  row ; 

You  might  see  them  piled  in  sable  state, 

By  a  pale  light  through  a  glnomy  grate ; 

But  War  had  enter'd  their  dark  caves, 

And  stored  along  the  vaulted  graves 

Her  sulphurous  treasures,  thickly  spread 

In  masses  by  the  fleshless  dead : 

Here,  throughout  the  siege,  had  been 
The  Christians*  chiefest  magazine ; 

To  these  a  late  form'd  train  now  led, 

1  [u  Oh,  but  it  made  a  glorious  show !!!  •■    Out  —  Gir. 
roxo.J 


Minotti'*  last  and  stem  resource 
Against  the  foe's  o'erwhelming  force. 

XXXIL 
The  foe  came  on,  and  few  remain 
To  strive,  and  those  must  strive  In  vain : 
For  lack  of  further  lives,  to  slake 
The  thirst  of  vengeance  now  awake, 
With  barbarous  blows  they  gash  the  dead* 
And  lop  the  already  lifeless  head, 
And  fell  the  statues  from  their  niche. 
And  spoil  the  shrines  of  offerings  rich. 
And  from  each  other's  rude  hands  wreit 
The  silver  vessels  saints  had  blcss'd 
To  the  high  altar  on  they  go ; 
Oh,  but  it  made  a  glorious  show  1 * 
On  its  table  still  behold 
The  cup  of  consecrated  gold ; 
Massy  and  deep,  a  glittering  prize, 
Brightly  it  sparkles  to  plunderers'  eyes j 
That  morn  it  held  the  holy  wine, 
Converted  by  Christ  to  his  blood  so  divine. 
Which  his  worshippers  drank  at  the  break  of  day. 
To  shrive  their  souls  ere  they  join'd  in  the  fray. 
Still  a  few  drops  within  it  lay: 
And  round  the  sacred  table  glow 
Twelve  lofty  lamps,  in  splendid  row, 
From  the  purest  metal  cast ; 
A  spoil — the  richest,  and  the  last. 

XXXIIL 

So  near  they  came,  the  nearest  stretch'd 
To  grasp  the  spoil  he  almost  reach'd, 

When  old  Minotti's  hand 
Touch'd  with  the  torch  the  train  — 

*T is  fired! 
Spire,  vaults,  the  shrine,  the  spoil,  the  slain, 

The  turban'd  victors,  the  Christian  band. 
All  that  of  living  or  dead  remain, 
Huri'd  on  high  with  the  shlvcr'd  fane. 

In  one  wild  roar  expired  J 
The  shatter'd  town  —  the  walls  thrown  down  — 
The  waves  a  moment  backward  bent  — 
The  hills  that  shake,  although  unrent. 

As  If  an  earthquake  pass'd  — 
The  thousand  shapeless  things  all  driven 
In  cloud  and  flame  athwart  the  heaven. 

By  that  tremendous  blast  — 
Proclaim'd  the  desperate  conflict  o'er 
On  that  too  long  afflicted  shore :  a 
Up  to  the  sky  like  rockets  go 
AH  that  mingled  there  below : 
Many  a  tall  and  goodly  man, 
Scorch'd  and  shrivclTd  to  a  span, 
When  he  fell  to  earth  again 
Like  a  cinder  strew'd  the  plain  : 
Down  the  ashes  shower  like  rain ; 
Some  fell  in  the  gulf,  which  received  the  sprinkles 
With  a  thousand  circling  wrinkles ; 
Some  fell  on  the  shore,  but,  far  away, 
Scatter'd  o'er  the  isthmus  lay; 
Christian  or' Moslem,  which  be  they  ? 
Let  their  mothers  see  and  say  I 
When  in  cradled  rest  they  lay. 
And  each  nursing  mother  smiled 
On  the  sweet  sleep  of  her  child, 


«  [Strike  out  from  *  Un  to  th*  iky,"  &c.  to  '•  All  blacken** 
there  and  reeaJag  Uy."    Despicable  stuft  —  Girroco.J 
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Little  deem'd  she  such  a  day 

The  nearer  steed  plunged  o'er  the  plain, 

Would  rend  those  tender  limbs  away. 

And  burst  his  girth,  and  tore  his  rein ; 

Not  (he  matrons  that  them  bore 

The  bull-frog's  note,  from  out  the  marsh, 

Could  discern  their  offspring  more; 

Deep-mouth 'd  arose,  and  doubly  harsh ; 

That  one  moment  left  no  trace 

The  wolves  yeil'd  on  the  cavern'd  hill 

More  of  human  form  or  face 

Where  echo  roll'd  in  thunder  still ; 

Save  a  scattered  scalp  or  bone : 

The  jackals'  troop,  in  gather 'd  cry,  * 

And  down  came  biasing  rafters,  strown 

Bay'd  from  afar  complainlngly, 

Around,  and  many  a  falling  stone, 

With  a  mix'd  and  mournful  sound. 

Deeply  dinted  in  the  clay, 

Like  crying  babe,  and  beaten  hound ;  * 

All  blacken'd  there  and  reeking  lay. 

With  sudden  wing,  and  ruffled  breast, 

All  the  living  things  that  heard 

The  eagle  left  his  rocky  nest, 

That  deadly  earth-shock  disappear^ : 

And  mounted  nearer  to  the  sun, 

The  wild  birds  flew ;  the  wild  dogs  fled, 

The  clouds  beneath  him  seem'd  so  dun ; 

And  bowling  left  the  unburied  dead ; » 

Their  smoke  assail'd  his  startled  beak, 

The  camels  from  their  keepers  broke ; 

And  made  him  higher  soar  and  shriek  — 

The  distant  steer  forsook  the  yoke  — 

Thus  was  Corinth  lost  and  won  1 4 

ftart0ttta*' 
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TO 

SCROPE   BERDMORE  DAVIES,   ESQ. 

THE    FOLLOWING   POEM    IS    INSCRIBED, 
SV  ONE  WHO  JUS  hOSO  ADMIRED  BIS  TALENTS  AND  TALVEO   HIS  FRIENDSHIP. 


»; 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thz  following  poem  is  grounded  on  a  circumstance 
mentioned  in  Gibbon's  "  Antiquities  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick."    I  am  aware,  that  in  modern  times  the 

1  [Omit  the  next  six  lines.  —  GirroaoJ 

•  I  believe  1  have  taken  a  poetical  licence  to  transplant  the 
jackal  from  Asia.  In  Greece  I  never  saw  nor  heard  these 
asraials  \  but  among  the  ruins  of  Ephesut  I  hare  heard  them 
by  hundreds.    They  haunt  ruins  and  follow  armies. 

1  {Ltsf  out  this  couplet  —  Giiroao.] 

*  [  rhe  "  Siege  of  Corinth/'  though  written,  perhaps,  with 
too  t44bte  an  ctfect,  and  not  very  well  harmonised  in  all  its 
parts,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  magnificent  composition. 
There  is  teas  misanthropy  In  it  than  in  any  of  the  rest ;  and 
ute  interest  is  made  up  of  alternate  representations  of  soft 
atmI  solemn  scenes  and  emotions,  and  of  the  tumult,  and  ter- 
rors, and  intoxication  of  war.  These  opposite  pictures  are, 
perhaps,  too  violently  contrasted,  and.  in  tome  parts,  too 
harshly  coloured  i  but  they  are  in  general  exquisitely  designed, 
sod  executed  with  the  utmost  spirit  and  energy.  —  J  effect.] 

♦  rrtna  Mem,  perhaps  the  most  exquisitely  versified  one 
fftal  ever  Die  author  produced,  was  written  in  London  in  the 
iotuan  of  1SJA  and  published  In  February,  1816.  Although 
tha  Iwiilhe  of  It  were  universally  acknowledged,  and  frag. 
wenes  of  Ha  music  ere  long  on  every  lip,  the  nature  of  the 
•  lojxxt  prevented  it  from  being  dwelt  upon  at  much  length 
n  the?  critical  Journals  of  the  time j  most  of  which  were  con- 
tact to  record,  generally,  their  regret  that  so  great  a  poet 
thflusd  here  permitted  himself,  by  awakening  sympathy  for 
s  tear  of  Incestuous  lovers,  to  become,  in  some  sort,  the 
apologise  of  their  eta.  An  anonymous  writer,  in  "  Black- 
wood ri  Magazine, M  seems,  however,  to  have  suggested  some 
esuttculars.  In  the  execution  of  the  story,  which  ought 
to  be  taken  Into  consideration,  before  we  rashly  class  Lord 
Bttoo  with  those  poetical  offenders,  who  have  bent  their 
powers  *  to  divest  incest  of  its  hereditary  horrors."  M  In 
Wrfefaa,**  says  this  critic,  **  we  are  scarcely  permitted  to 
hare  a  single  fiance  at  the  guilt,  before  our  attention  is 
rlvetfd  tspoo  tne  punishment  t  we  have  scarcely  had  time  to 


delicacy  or  fastidiousness  of  the  reader  may  deem 
such  subjects  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  poetry.  The 
Greek  dramatists,  and  some  of  the  best  of  our  old 
English  writers,  were  of  a  different  opinion ;  as 
Alfieri  and  Schiller  have  also  been,  more  recently, 

condemn,  within  our  own  hearts,  the  sinning,  though  injured 

son,  when  — 

*  For  a  departing  being's  soul 
The  death-hymn  peals  and  the  hollow  bells  knoll : 
He  Is  near  his  mortal  goal ; 
Kneeling  at  the  Friar's  knee ; 
Sad  to  hear — and  piteous  to  see — 
Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground, 
With  the  block  before  and  the  guards  around  — 
And  the  headsman  with  his  bare  arm  ready. 
That  the  blow  may  bo  both  swift  and  steady. 
Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp  and  true 
Since  he  set  its  edge  anew : 
While  the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle  gather 
To  see  the  Son  fall  by  the  doom  of  the  Father  1 

The  fatal  guilt  of  the  Princess  is  In  like  manner  swallowed 
up  in  the  dreary  contemplation  of  her  uncertain  (ate.  We 
forbear  to  think  of  her  as  an  adulteress,  after  we  have  heard 
that '  horrid  voice1  which  is  sent  up  to  heaven  at  the  death 
of  her  paramour— 

'  Whatsoe'er  its  end  below, 
Her  life  began  and  closed  in  woe.1 

"  Not  only  has  Lord  Byron  avoided  all  the  details  of  this 
unhallowed  love,  he  has  also  contrived  to  mingle  in  the  very 
incest  which  he  condemns  the  idea  of  retribution ;  and  our 
horror  for  the  sin  of  Hugo  is  diminished  by  our  belief  that  it 
was  brought  about  by  some  strange  and  super-human  fatalism, 
to  revenge  the  ruin  of  Bianca.  That  gloom  of  righteous  vi- 
sitation, which  Invests,  in  the  old  Greek  tragedies,  the  fated 
house  of  Atreus,  seems  here  to  impend  with  some  portion  of 
its  ancient  horror  over  the  line  of  Estd.  We  hear,  in  the 
language  of  Hugo,  the  voice  of  the  same  prophetic  solem- 
nity which  announced  to  Agamemnon,  in  the  very  moment 
of  his  triumph,  the  approaching  and  inevitable  darkness  of 
his  fate:— 
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upon  the  Continent  The  following  extract  will  ex- 
plain the  facts  on  which  the  story  is  founded.  The 
name  of  Azo  is  substituted  for  Nicholas,  as  more 
metrical. 

"  Under  the  reign  of  Nicholas  HL  Ferrara  was 
polluted  with  a  domestic  tragedy.  By  the  testi- 
mony of  an  attendant,  and  his  own  observation,  the 
Marquis  of  Este  discovered  the  incestuous  loves 
of  his  wife  Parlsina,  and  Hugo  his  bastard  son,  a 
beautiful  and  valiant  youth.  They  were  beheaded 
in  the  castle  by  the  sentence  of  a  father  and  hus- 
band, who  published  his  shame,  and  survived  their 
execution. l  He  was  unfortunate,  if  they  were  guilty : 
if  they  were  innocent,  he  was  still  more  unfortunate ; 
nor  is  there  any  possible  situation  in  which  I  can 
sincerely  approve  the  last  act  of  the  justice  of  a 
parent"  —  Gibbon'*  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  tiL 
p.  470. 

'  The  gather'd  guilt  of  elder  timet 
Shall  reproduce  itself  in  crimes ; 
There  is  a  day  of  Tengeance  still, 
Linger  it  may — but  come  It  will.' 

u  That  awful  chorus  does  not,  unless  we  be  greatly  mis- 
taken, leave  an  impression  of  destiny  upon  the  mind  more 
powerful  than  that  which  rushed  on  the  troubled  spirit  of 
Aso,  when  be  heard  the  speech  of  Hugo  in  his  hall  or  judg- 
ment :— . 

*  Thou  gavcst,  and  may'st  resume  my  breath, 
A  gift  for  which  I  thank  thee  not ; 
Nor  are  my  mother's  wrongs  forgot, 
Her  slighted  lore  and  ruin VI  name. 
Her  offspring**  heritage  of  shame.'  ** 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  subject  when  we 
reach  our  author's  "  Manfred."  The  facts  on  which  the  pre- 
sent  poem  was  grounded  are  thus  given  in  Frixsi's  History  of 
Ferrara :  — 

44  This  turned  out  a  calamitous  year  for  the  people  of  Fer- 
rara ;  for  there  occurred  a  very  tragical  event  in  the  court  of 
their  sovereign.  Our  annals,  both  printed  and  in  manuscript, 
with  the  exception  of  the  unpolished  and  negligent  work 
of  Sardi,  and  one  other,  have  given  the  following  relation 
of  it, — from  which,  however,  are  rejected  many  details,  and 
especially  the  narrative  of  Bandelli,  who  wrote  a  century 
afterwards,  and  who  does  not  accord  with  the  contemporary 
historians. 

"  By  the  above-mentioned  Stella  dell'  Assassino,  the  Mar- 
quis, in  the  year  1406,  had  a  son  called  Ugo,  a  beautiful  and 
ingenuous  youth.  Parlsina  Maiatesta,  second  wife  of  Nic- 
colo,  like  the  generality  of  stepanothers,  treated  him  with 
little  kindness,  to  the  Infinite  regret  of  the  Marquis,  who  re- 
garded him  with  fond  partiality.  One  day  she  asked  leave  of 
her  husband  to  undertake  a  certain  journey,  to  which  he 
consented,  but  upon  condition  that  Ugo  should  bear  her  com. 
pany ;  for  he  hoped  by  these  means  to  induce  her,  in  the  end, 
to  lay  aside  the  obstinate  aversion  which  she  had  conceived 
against  him.  And  Indeed  his  Intent  was  accomplished  but 
too  well,  since,  during  the  Journey,  she*  not  only  divested 
herself  of  all  her  hatred,  but  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
After  their  return,  the  Marquis  had  no  longer  any  occasion 
to  renew  his  former  reproofs.  It  happened  one  day  that  a 
servant  of  the  Marquis,  named  Zoese,  or,  as  some  call  him, 
Giorgio,  passing  before  the  apartments  of  Parlsina,  saw  going 
out  from  them  one  of  her  chamber-maids,  all  terrified  and  in 
tears.  Asking  the  reason,  she  told  him  that  her  mistress,  for 
some  slight  offence,  had  been  beating  her ;  and,  giving  vent 
to  her  rage,  she  added,  that  she  could  easily  be  revenged,  if 
she  chose  to  make  known  the  criminal  familiarity  which  sub- 
sisted between  Parlsina  and  her  step-son.  The  servant  took 
note  of  the  words,  and  related  them  to  his  master.  He  was 
astounded  thereat,  but  scarcely  believing  his  ears,  he  assured 
himself  of  the  fact,  alas  1  too  clearly,  on  the  18th  of  May, 
by  looking  through  a  hole  made  In  the  ceiling  of  his  wife's 
chamber.  Instantly  be  broke  into  a  furious  rage,  and  arrested 
both  of  them,  together  with  Aldobrandino  Rangoni,  of  Mo- 
dena,  her  gentleman,  and  also,  as  some  say,  two  of  the  women 
of  ber  chamber,  as  abettors  of  this  sinful  act  He  ordered 
them  to  be  brought  to  a  hasty  trial,  desiring  the  judges 
to  pronounce  sentence,  in  the  accustomed  forms,  upon  the 
culprits.  This  sentence  was  death.  Some  there  were  that 
bestirred  themselves  m  favour  of  the  delinquents,  and,  amongst 
others,  Ugoccion  Contrario,  who  was  all  powerful  with  Nic 
colo,  and  also  his  aged  and  much  deserving  minister  Alberto 
dal  Sale.  Both  of  these,  their  tears  flowing  down  their  cheeks, 
and  upon  their  knees,  implored  htm  for  mercy;  adducing 
whatever  reasons   they  could  suggest  for  sparing  the  ox- 
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It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 
The  nightingale's  high  note  i»  heard  ; 

It  is  the  hour  when  lovers9  vows 

Seem  sweet  in  every  whlsper'd  word ;  9 

And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near, 

Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 

Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet. 

And  In  the  sky  the  stars  are  met. 

And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue, 

And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  hue, 

And  in  the  heaven  that  clear  obscure. 

So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure, 

fenders,  besides  those  motives  of  honour  and  decency  whkk 
might  persuade  him  to  conceal  from  the  public  se  acandalut  is 
a  deed.  But  his  rage  made  him  Inflexible,  and,  on  the  in- 
sunt,  he  commanded  that  the  sentence  should  tie  pot  in 
execution. 

"  It  was,  then.  In  the  prisons  of  the  castle,  and  exactly  in 
those  frightful  dungeons  which  are  seen  at  this  day  UsnehiJ* 
the  chamber  called  the  Aurora,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lion's  to*r  r. 
at  the  top  of  the  street  Glovecca,  that  on  the  night  of  the  2! c 
of  May  were  beheaded,  first,  Ugo,  and  afterwards  Fatiiix*. 
Zoese,  he  that  accused  her,  conducted  the  latter  uodr*  h . 
arm  to  the  place  of  punishment.  She,  all  along,  fancied  t-ut 
she  was  to  be  thrown  into  a  pit,  and  asked  at  every  sup. 
whether  she  was  yet  come  to  the  spot  ?  She  was  told  that 
her  punishment  was  the  axe.  She  Inquired  what  was  beeocw 
of  Ugo,  and  received  for  answer,  that  be  was  already  doW , 
at  the  which,  sighing  grievously,  she  exclaimed,  *  Now,  ti«jo. 
I  wish  not  myself  to  live ; '  and,  being  come  to  the  block,  at* 
stripped  herself  with  her  own  hands  of  all  ber  ornansrors 
and  wrapping  a  cloth  round  her  h*»ad,  submitted  to  the  fata. 
stroke,  which  terminated  the  cruel  scene.  The  same  was 
done  with  Rangoni,  who,  together  with  the  others,  aotorar.; 
to  two  calendars  In  the  library  of  St  Francesco,  was  burw. 
in  the  cemetery  of  that  convent.  Nothing  else  la  aso«z 
respecting  the  women. 

"  The  Marquis  kept  watch  the  whole  of  that  dreadful  nijcbl. 
and,  as  he  was  walking  backwards  and  forwards,  inqnirvd  of 
the  captain  of  the  castle  if  Ugo  was  dead  yet  ?  who  aosweml 
him,  Yes.  He  then  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  desperate 
lamentations,  exclaiming,  *  Oh  I  that  I  too  were  dead,  since  I 
have  been  hurried  on  to  resolve  thus  against  my  own  Ugo  1 ' 
And  then  gnawing  with  his  teeth  a  cane  which  be  had  in  hti 
hand,  he  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  In  sighs  and  in  tear*, 
calling  frequently  upon  his  own  dear  Ugo.  On  the  follow  in? 
day,  calling  to  mind  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  pubta 
his  justification,  seeing  that  the  transaction  could  not  be  »«•}  t 
secret,  he  ordered  the  narrative  to  be  drawn  out  upon  paper, 
and  sent  it  to  all  the  courts  of  Italy. 

**  On  receiving  this  advice,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  France* -r 
Foscari,  gave  orders,  but  without  publishing  his  reasons.  ti>  J 
stop  should  be  put  to  the  preparations  for  a  toarean>~  \ 
which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marquis,  and  at  the  exp*n~ 
of  the  city  of  Padua,  was  about  to  take  place,  in  the  square  - 
St.  Mark,  in  order  to  celebrate  his  advancement  to  Lh»  iltr  *. 
chair. 

u  The  Marquis,  In  addition  to  what  he  had  already  drsv. 
from  some  unaccountable  burst  of  vengeance,  commands, 
that  as  many  of  the  married  women  as  were  well  known  *• 
him  to  be  faithless,  like  his  Parislna,  should,  like  ner,  - 
beheaded.  Amongst  others,  Barbcrlna,  or,  as  some  call  «.  r. 
Laodamia  Romei,  wife  of  the  court  judge,  underwent  et-a 
sentence,  at  the  usual  place  of  execution ;  that  is  to  say.  ^ 
the  quarter  of  SL  Giacomo,  opposite  the  presort  fortr*-^ 
beyond  St  Paul's.  It  cannot  be  told  bow  strange  appou-nJ 
this  proceeding  In  a  prince,  who,  considering  his  own  dUpT  *i- 
tioo,  should,  as  it  seemed,  have  been  la  such  rases  o-i 
indulgent.  Some,  however,  there  were  who  did  not  tail  to 
commend  him." 

The  above  passage  of  Frissi  was  translated  by  Lard  &jr«u 
and  formed  a  closing  note  to  the  original  edition  of  *•  1  *^ 
sina."] 

»  C"  Ferrara  is  much  decayed  and  depopulated ;  bos  t*-» 
castle  still  exists  entire ;  and  I  saw  the  court  where  P«n*tn.i 
and  Hugo  were  beheaded,  according  to  the  annal  of  Qibbwu. 
—  Byron  letters*  1817.  J 

*  [The  opening  verses,  though  soft  and  voluptumtt,  arr 
tinged  with  the  same  shade  of  sorrow  wmVh  girts  character 
and  harmony  to  the  whole  poem  —  Jarraav.' 
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Which  follows  the  decline  of  day, 

As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away. « 

IL 

But  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  waterfall 

T^ut  Parisina  leaves  her  hall. 

And  it  is  not  to  gaze  on  the  heavenly  light 

That  the  lady  walks  in  the  shadow  of  night ; 

And  if  she  sits  in  Este's  bower, 

TU  not  for  the  sake  of  its  full- blown  flower; 

She  listens  —  but  not  for  the  nightingale — 

Though  her  ear  expects  as  soft  a  talc. 

There  glides  a  step  through  the  foliage  thick. 

And  her  cheek  grows  pale — and  her  heart  beats  quick. 

There  whispers  a  voice  through  the  rustling  leaves, 

And  her  blush  returns,  and  her  bosom  heaves. 

A  moment  more — and  tbey  shall  meet  — 

Tb  past— her  lover's  at  her  feet 

III. 
And  what  unco  them  is  the  world  beside, 
With  ail  Its  change  of  time  and  tide  ? 
It*  living  things —  its  earth  and  sky  — 
Are  nothing  to  their  mind  and  eye. 
And  heedless  as  the  dead  are  they 

Of  aught  around,  above,  beneath  ; 
A*  if  ail  else  had  pass'd  away, 

They  only  for  each  other  breathe  ; 
Their  very  sighs  are  full  of  joy 

So  deep,  that  did  it  not  decay, 
That  happy  madness  would  destroy 

The  heart*  which  feel  its  fiery  sway : 
of  Kuilt,  of  peril,  do  they  deem 
l.i  that  tumultuous  tender  dream  ? 
Wr.o  that  have  felt  that  passion's  power, 
<  >r  paused,  or  fear'd  in  such  an  hour  ? 
Of  thought  how  brief  such  moments  last  ? 
But  yet — they  are  already  past  1 
A  las  !  we  must  awake  before 
We  know  such  vision  comes  no  more. 

IV. 

With  many  a  lingering  look  they  leave 

The  spot  of  guilty  gladness  past : 
And  though  they  hope,  and  vow,  they  grieve, 

As  if  that  parting  were  the  last 
The  frequent  sigh — the  long  embrace  — 

The  Up  that  there  would  cling  for  ever, 
While  gleams  on  Parisian's  face 

The  Heaven  «he  fears  will  not  forgive  her, 
As  if  each  calmly  conscious  star 
Beheld  her  frailty  from  afar — 
The  frequent  sigh,  the  long  embrace, 
Tot  binds  them  to  their  trysting-place. 
But  it  must  come,  and  they  must  part 
In  fearful  heaviness  of  heart, 
With  ail  the  deep  and  shuddering  chill 
Which  follows  last  the  deeds  of  ill. 

V. 

A  ad  Hugo  I*  gone  to  his  lonely  bed, 

To  covet  there  another's  bride ; 
But  she  must  lay  her  conscious  bead 

A  husband's  trusting  heart  beside. 

1  Th*  line*  contained  lu  this  Motion  were  printed  ai  let  to 
miuac  ft*j»e  time  ■ince,  bat  belonged  to  the  poem  where  tbey 


But  feverM  in  her  sleep  she  seems, 

And  red  her  check  with  troubled  dreams, 

And  mutters  she  in  her  unrest 
A  name  she  dare  not  breathe  by  day, 

And  clasps  her  lord  unto  the  breast 
Which  pants  for  one  away  : 
And  he  to  that  embrace  awakes, 
And,  happy  in  the  thought,  mistakes 
That  dreaming  sigh,  and  warm  caress, 
For  such  as  he  was  wont  to  bless  ; 
And  could  in  very  fondness  weep 
O'er  her  who  loves  him  even  in  sleep. 

VI. 

He  clasp'd  her  sleeping  to  his  heart, 

And  listened  to  each  broken  won! : 
He  hears — Why  doth  Prince  Azo  stnrt, 

As  if  the  Archangel's  voice  he  heard  ? 
And  well  he  may  —  a  deeper  doom 
Could  scarcely  thunder  o'er  his  tomb, 
When  he  shall  wake  to  sleep  no  more, 
And  stand  the  eternal  throne  before. 
And  well  he  may  —  his  earthly  peace 
Upon  that  sound  is  doom'd  to  cease. 
That  sleeping  whisper  of  a  name 
Bespeaks  her  guilt  and  Azo's  shame. 
And  whose  that  name  ?  tbat  o'er  his  pillow 
Sounds  fearful  as  the  breaking  billow, 
Which  rolls  the  plank  upon  the  shore, 

And  dashes  on  the  pointed  rock 
The  wretch  who  sinks  to  rise  no  more,  - 

So  came  upon  his  soul  the  shock. 
And  whose  that  name?  'tis  Hugo's,  —  his  — 
In  sooth  he  had  not  deem VI  of  this !  — 
'Tis  Hugo's, — he,  the  child  of  one 
He  loved — his  own  all-evil  son  — 
The  offspring  of  his  wayward  youth, 
When  he  betray 'd  Blanca's  truth, 
The  maid  whose  folly  could  confide 
In  him  who  made  her  not  his  bride. 

VII. 

He  pluck 'd  his  poniard  in  its  6heath, 
But  sheath 'd  it  ere  the  point  was  bare  — 

Howe'er  unworthy  now  to  breathe, 
He  could  not  slay  a  thing  so  fair  — 
At  least,  not  smiling  —  sleeping — there; 

Nay  more  :  — he  did  not  wake  her  then, 
But  gazed  upon  her  with  a  glance 
Which,  had  she  roused  her  from  her  trar.ee, 

Pad  frozen  her  sense  to  sleep  again  ; 

And  o'er  his  brow  the  burning  lamp 

Gleam 'd  on  the  dew-drops  big  and  damp. 

She  spake  no  more  —  but  still  she  blumber'd  — 

While,  in  his  thought,  her  days  are  number'd. 

VIII. 

And  with  the  morn  he  sought,  and  found, 

In  many  a  tale  from  those  around, 

The  proof  of  all  he  fear'd  to  know, 

Their  present  guilt,  his  future  woe  ; 

The  long-conniving  damsels  seek 

To  save  themselves,  and  would  transfer 
The  guilt — the  shame—  the  doom — to  her ; 

Concealment  is  no  more  —  they  speak 

now  appear  i  the  greater  part  of  which  was  composed  prior 
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All  circumstance  which  may  compel 
Full  credence  to  the  tale  they  tell : 
And  At o*s  tortured  heart  and  ear 
Have  nothing  more  to  feel  or  hear. 


He  was  not  one  who  brook'd  delay : 

Within  the  chamber  of  his  state, 
The  chief  of  Este's  ancient  sway 

Upon  his  throne  of  judgment  sate  ; 
His  nobles  and  his  guards  are  there,  — 
Before  him  to  the  sinful  pair ; 
Both  young, — and  one  how  passing  fair ! 
With  swordless  belt,  and  fetter'd  hand, 
Oh,  Christ !  that  thus  a  son  should  stand 

Before  a  father's  face ! 
Yet  thus  must  Hugo  meet  his  sire. 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  his  ire, 

The  tale  of  his  disgrace ! 
And  yet  he  seems  not  overcome. 
Although,  as  yet,  his  voice  be  dumb. 

X. 

And  still,  and  pale,  and  silently 

Did  Parisina  wait  her  doom ; 
How  changed  since  last  her  speaking  eye 

Glanced  gladness  round  the  glittering  room, 
Where  high-born  men  were  proud  to  wait  — 
Where  Beauty  watch'd  to  imitate 

Her  gentle  voice — her  lovely  mien  — 
And  gather  from  her  air  and  gait 

The  graces  of  its  queen  : 
Then, — had  her  eye  in  sorrow  wept, 
A  thousand  wnrriors  forth  had  leapt, 
A  thousand  swords  had  shcathless  shone  i, 
And  made  her  quarrel  all  their  own. 
Now, — what  is  she  ?  and  what  are  they  ? 
Can  she  command,  or  these  obey  ? 
All  silent  and  unheeding  now. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  knitting  brow, 
And  folded  arms,  and  freezing  air, 
And  lips  that  scarce  their  scorn  forbear, 
Her  knights  and  dames,  her  court — is  there  : 
And  he,  the  chosen  one,  whose  lance 
Had  yet  been  couch 'd  before  her  glance, 
Who — were  his  arm  a  moment  free— 
Had  died  or  gain'd  her  liberty  ; 
The  minion  of  his  father's  bride, — 
He,  too,  is  fetter'd  by  her  side ; 
Nor  sees  her  swoln  and  full  eye  swim 
Less  for  her  own  despair  than  him : 
Those  lids  —  o'-er  which  the  violet  vein 
Wandering,  leaves  a  tender  stain, 
Shining  through  the  smoothest  white 
That  e'er  did  softest  kiss  invite — 
Now  seem'd  with  hot  and  livid  glow 
To  press,  not  shade,  the  orbs  below ; 
Which  glance  so  heavily,  and  fill, 
As  tear  on  tear  grows  gathering  stilL 

XL 
And  he  for  her  had  also  wept, 

But  for  the  eyes  that  on  him  gawd : 
His  sorrow,  if  he  felt  it,  slept ; 

Stern  and  erect  his  brow  was  raised. 

1  [A  sagacious  writer  gravely  charges  Lord  Byron  with 
ru:v.phnufn|r,  in  this  passage,  without  acknowledgment,  Mr. 
R'irke'a  well-known  description  of  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette.  "  Veril.O  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  M  there  be 
amongst  us  a  ft  ol  critics,'  who  seem  to  hold,  that  every 


Whate'er  the  grief  his  soul  avow'd. 
He  would  not  shrink  before  the  crowd; 
But  yet  he  dared  not  look  on  her: 
Remembrance  of  the  hours  that  were — 
His  guilt — his  love — his  present  state — 
His  father's  wrath — all  good  men's  hate — 
His  earthly,  his  eternal  fate — 
And  hers, — oh,  hers  I — he  dared  not  throw 
One  look  upon  that  deathlike  brow  1 
Else  had  his  rising  heart  betray'd 
Remorse  for  all  the  wreck  it  made. 

XIL 
And  Am  spake :  — "  But  yesterday 

I  gloried  in  a  wife  and  son ; 
That  dream  this  morning  pass'd  away ; 

Ere  day  declines,  I  shall  have  none. 
My  life  must  linger  on  alone ; 
Well, — let  that  pass, — there  breathes  not  one 
Who  would  not  do  as  I  have  done : 
Those  ties  are  broken — not  by  me ; 

Let  that  too  pass ;  — the  doom 's  prepared  1 
Hugo,  the  priest  awaits  on  thee, 

And  then — thy  crime's  reward  I 
Away  t  address  thy  prayers  to  Heaven, 

Before  its  evening  stars  are  met — 
Learn  if  thou  there  canst  be  forgiven ; 

Its  mercy  may  absolve  thee  yet 
But  here,  upon  the  earth  beneath. 

There  is  no  spot  where  thou  and  I 
Together,  for  an  hour,  could  breathe : 

Farewell !  I  will  not  see  thee  die — 
But  thou,  frail  thing !  shalt  view  his  head 

Away !  I  cannot  speak  the  rest : 

Go  I  woman  of  the  wanton  breast , 
Not  L  but  thou  his  blood  dost  shed  -. 
Go !  if  that  sight  thou  canst  outlive, 
And  joy  thee  in  the  life  I  give." 

X1TL 

And  here  stern  Azo  hid  his  face 

For  on  his  brow  the  swelling  vein 
Throbb'd  as  if  back  upon  his  brain 
The  hot  blood  ebb'd  and  flow'd  again ; 

And  therefore  bow'd  he  for  a  space, 
And  pass'd  his  shaking  hand  along 
His  eye,  to  veil  it  from  the  throng : 

While  Hugo  raised  his  chained  hands, 

And  for  a  brief  delay  demands 

His  father's  ear ;  the  silent  sire 

Forbids  not  what  his  words  require. 

«  It  is  not  that  I  dread  the  death— 
For  thou  hast  seen  me  by  thy  side 
All  redly  through  the  battle  ride, 
And  that — not  once  a  useless  brand — 
Thy  slaves  have  wrested  from  my  hand 
Hath  shed  more  blood  in  cause  of  thine, 
Than  e'er  can  stain  the  axe  of  mine : 

Thou  gav'st,  and  may'st  resume  my  breath, 
A  gift  for  which  I  thank  thee  not; 
Nor  are  my  mother's  wrongs  forgot, 
Her  slighted  love  and  ruin'd  name, 
Her  offspring's  heritage  of  shame; 

possible  thought  and  Image  Is  traditional;  who  fc**«  o» 
notion  that  there  are  such  things  as  fountains  la  tto  wnrl4, 
small  as  well  as  great ;  and  who  would  therefore  chants*** 
derive  every  rill  they  behold  flowing,  from  a  perforatiflBi 
made  in  some  other  man's  tank.  "3 
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But  she  is  in  the  grave,  where  he, 

Her  son,  thy  rival,  soon  shall  be. 

Her  broken  heart — my  severM  head  — 

Shall  witness  for  thee  from  the  dead 

How  trusty  and  how  tender  were 

Thy  youthful  love — paternal  care. 

'Tts  true  that  I  have  done  thee  wrong — 

But  wrong  for  wrong : — this, — deem'd  thy  bride, 

The  other  victim  of  thy  pride, — 
Thou  know'st  for  me  was  destined  long ; 
Thou  saw'st,  and  covctedst  her  charms ; 

And  with  thy  very  crime — my  birth— 
i         Thou  tauntedst  me,  as  little  worth ; 

I  A  match  ignoble  for  her  arms, 
Rc-causc,  forsooth,  I  could  not  claim 

'       The  lawful  heirship  of  thy  name, 

I I  Nor  sit  on  Este's  lineal  throne : 

I  Yet,  were  a  few  short  summers  mine, 

\]         My  name  should  more  than  Este's  shine 

With  honours  all  my  own. 

I  had  a  sword — and  have  a  breast 
1       That  should  have  won  as  naught  *  a  crest 

As  ever  waved  along  the  line 

Of  all  these  sovereign  sires  of  thine. 

Not  always  knightly  spurs  are  worn 

The  brightest  by  the  better  born ; 
1       And  mine  have  lanced  my  courser's  flank 

Before  proud  chiefs  of  princely  rank, 

When  charging  to  the  cheering  cry 
1       Of  «  Est*  and  of  Victory  !  * 

1  will  not  plead  the  cause  of  crime, 

Nor  sue  thee  to  redeem  from  time 
|       A  few  brief  hours  or  days  that  must 

At  length  roll  o'er  my  reckless  dust ;  — 

Such  maddening  moments  as  my  past, 
(       They  could  not,  and  they  did  not,  last. 

Albeit  my  birth  and  name  be  buse, 

And  thy  nobility  of  race 

Dwiaia'd  to  deck  a  thing  like  me  — 
Yet  in  ray  lineaments  they  trace 
Some  features  of  my  father's  face, 

And  in  m>  spirit — all  of  thee. 

From  thee  this  tamclessne**  of  heart  — 

From  thee  —  nay,  wherefore  dost  thou  start  ?  — 

From  thee  in  all  their  vigour  came 

My  arm  of  strength,  my  soul  of  flame ; 

Thou  didst  not  give  me  life  alone, 

But  all  that  made  me  more  thine  own. 

bee  what  thy  guilty  love  hath  done  1 

Repaid  thee  with  too  like  a  sou  ! 

I  am  no  bastard  in  my  soul, 

For  that,  like  thine,  abhorr'd  control : 

And  for  my  breath,  that  hasty  boon 

Thou  gav'st  and  wilt  resume  so  soon, 

I  valued  it  no  more  than  thou, 
1  (      When  rose  thy  casque  above  thy  brow, 

i       :  Haoght —  haughty.  —  **  Away,  kaugkt  man,  thou  art 
intuiting  me.'1—  Shajufkabe. 

* 

1  f '  I  sent  for '  Mansion,'  because  it  occurred  to  me,  there 

i    m!#nt  be  a  resemblance  between  part  of  '  Parisina*  and  a 

similar  tecs*  tn  the  second  canto  of*  Marmion.'    1  fear  there 

u,  Uxnigb  I  never  thought  of  it  before,  and  could  hardly 

*iih  to  Imitate  that  which  Is  Inimitable.    I  wish  you  would 

*»*.  Mr  Gilford  whether  I  ought  to  say  any  tiling  upon  it.    I 

ii  «f  completed  Use  story  on  the  passage  from  Gibbon,  which 

tri  irod  leads  to  a  like  scene  naturally,  without  a  thought  of 

it**  kind;  twit  it  comes  upon  me  not  very  comfortably."— 

Urd  B.  'to  Mr.  M.  Keh.3-  181C  —  The  scene  referred  to  is 

,    the  one  In  which  Cotutance  de  Beverley  appears  before  the 

1    rutuiatK  — 


And  we,  all  side  by  side,  have  striven, 

And  o'er  the  dead  our  coursers  driven : 

The  past  is  nothing — and  at  last  » 

The  future  can  but  be  the  past ; 

Yet  would  I  that  I  then  had  died ; 

For  though  thou  work'dst  my  mother's  ill, 
And  made  thy  own  my  destined  bride, 

I  feel  thou  art  my  father  still ; 
And,  harsh  as  sounds  thy  hard  decree, 
'Tis  not  unjust,  although  from  thee. 
Begot  in  sin,  to  die  in  shame, 
My  life  begun  and  ends  the  same : 
As  err'd  the  sire,  so  err'd  the  son, 
And  thou  must  punish  both  in  one. 
My  crime  seems  worst  to  human  view, 
But  God  must  judge  between  us  too  I " 

XIV. 

He  ceased — and  stood  with  folded  arms, 
On  which  the  circling  fetters  sounded ; 
And  not  an  ear  but  felt  as  wounded, 
Of  all  the  chiefs  that  there  were  rank'd. 
When  those  dull  chains  in  meeting  claok'd ; 

Till  Parislna's  fatal  charms  • 

Again  attracted  every  eye  — 

Would  she  thus  hear  him  doom'd  to  die , 

She  stood,  I  said,  all  pale  and  still, 

The  living  cause  of  Hugo's  ill : 

Her  eyes  unmoved,  but  full  and  wide, 

Not  once  had  turn'd  to  either  side  — 

Nor  once  did  those  sweet  eyelids  close. 

Or  shade  the  glance  o'er  which  they  rose. 

But  round  their  orbs  of  deepest  blue 

The  circling  white  dilated  grew  — 

And  there  with  glassy  gaze  she  stood 

As  ice  were  in  her  curdled  blood ; 

But  every  now  and  then  a  tear 
So  large  and  slowly  gather'd  slid 
From  the  long  dark  fringe  of  that  fair  lid. 

It  was  a  thing  to  see,  not  hear  I 

And  those  who  saw,  it  did  surprise, 

Such  drops  could  fall  from  human  eyes. 

To  speak  she  thought — the  imperfect  note 

Mas  choked  within  her  swelling  throat, 

Yet  scein'd  in  that  low  hollow  groan 

Her  whole  heart  gushing  in  the  tone. 

It  ceased — again  she  thought  to  speak, 

Then  burst  her  voice  in  one  long  shriek,1 

And  to  the  earth  she  fell  like  stone 

Or  statue  from  its  base  o'erthrown, 

More  like  a  thing  that  ne'er  hud  life,  — 

A  monument  of  A*o's  wife,  — 

Than  her,  that  living  guilty  thing, 

Whose  every  passion  was  a  sting, 

Which  urged  to  guilt,  but  could  not  bear 

That  guilt's  detection  and  despair. 

M  Her  look  composed  and  steady  eye, 
Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy ; 
And  there  she  stood  so  calm  and  pale, 
That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail, 
And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head. 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted, 
That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks, 
You  must  have  thought  a  form  of  wax, 
Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there  — 
So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fair.  "} 
*  £The  arraignment  and  condemnation  of  the  guilty  pair, 
with  the  bold,  high-toned,  and  yet  temperate  defence  or  the 
sod,  are  managed  with  considerable  talent :  and  yet  are  lass 
touching  than  the  mute  despair  of  the  fallen  beauty,  who 
suuds  in  speechless  agony  before  him.  —  JtrraEY.j 
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But  yet  she  lived— and  all  too  soon 

Recover'd  from  that  death- Like  swoon  — 

But  scarce  to  reason  —  every  sense 

Had  been  overstrung  by  pangs  intense ; 

And  each  frail  fibre  of  her  brain 

(As  bowstrings,  when  relax'd  by  rain, 

The  erring  arrow 'launch  aside) 

Sent  forth  her  thoughts  all  wild  and  wide— 

The  past  a  blank,  the  future  black, 

With  glimpses  of  a  dreary  track, 

Like  lightning  on  the  desert  path, 

When  midnight  storms  are  mustering  wrath. 

She  fear'd  —  she  felt  that  something  ill 

Lay  on  her  soul,  so  deep  and  chill ; 

That  there  was  sin  and  shame  she  knew  ; 

That  some  one  was  to  die — but  who  ? 

She  had  forgotten :  —  did  she  breathe  ? 

Could  this  be  still  the  earth  beneath, 

The  sky  above,  and  men  around ; 

Or  were  they  fiends  who  now  so  frown'd 

On  one,  before  whose  eyes  each  eye 

Till  then  had  smiled  in  sympathy  ? 

All  was  confused  and  undefined 

To  her  all-jarr'd  and  wandering  mind  ; 

A  chaos  of  wild  hopes  and  fears : 

And  now.  in  laughter,  now  in  tears, 

But  madly  still  in  each  extreme, 

She  strove  with  that  convulsive  dream  , 

For  so  it  seem'd  on  her  to  break : 

Oh !  vainly  must  she  strive  to  wake  I 


XV. 

The  Convent  bells  arc  ringing. 

But  mournfully  and  slow ; 
In  the  grey  square  turret  swinging, 

With  a  deep  sound,  to  and  fro. 

Heavily  to  the  heart  they  go ! 
Hark  I  the  hymn  is  singing  — 

The  song  for  the  dead  below, 

Or  the  living  who  shortly  shall  be  so  ! 
For  a  departing  being's  soul 
The  death-hymn  peals  and  the  hollow  bells  knoll : 
He  is  near  his  mortal  goal ; 
Kneeling  at  the  friar's  knee ; 
Sad  to  hear — and  piteous  to  see  — 
Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground, 
With  the  block  before  and  the  guards  around  — 
And  the  headsman  with  his  bare  arm  ready, 
That  the  blow  may  be  both  swift  and  steady, 
Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp  and  true 
Since  he  set  its  edge  anew  -. 
While  the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle  gather 
To  see  the  Son  fall  by  the  doom  of  the  Father  2 


XVI. 

It  is  a  lovely  hour  as  yet 
Before  the  summer  sun  shall  set, 
Which  rose  upon  that  heavy  day, 
And  mock'd  it  with  his  steadiest  ray ; 
And  his  evening  beams  are  shed 
Full  on  Hugo's  fated  head, 
As  his  last  confession  pouring 
To  the  monk,  his  doom  deploring 

[The  grand  part  of  thii  poem  is  that  which  describes  the 
execution  of  the  rival  son  ;  and  in  which,  though  there  is  no 
pomp,  either  of  language  or  of  sentiment,  and  though  every 


In  penitential  holiness, 

He  bends  to  hear  his  accents  bless 

With  absolution  such  as  may 

Wipe  our  mortal  stains  away. 

That  high  sun  on  his  head  did  glisten 

As  he  there  did  bow  and  listen. 

And  the  rings  of  chestnut  hair 

Curl'd  half  down  his  neck  so  bare ; 

But  brighter  still  the  beam  was  thrown 

Upon  the  axe  which  near  him  shone 

With  a  clear  and  ghastly  glitter 

Oh  !  that  parting  hour  was  bitter  I 
Even  the  stern  stood  chill'd  with  awe  : 
Dark  the  crime,  and  just  the  law — 
Yet  they  shudder'd  as  they  saw. 

XVII. 
The  parting  prayers  are  said  and  over 
Of  that  false  son — and  daring  lover  I 
His  beads  and  sins  are  all  recounted, 
His  hours  to  their  last  minute  mounted ; 
His  mantling  cloak  before  was  stripp'd. 
His  bright  brown  locks  must  now  be  cli;>p\I ; 
'TU  done — all  closely  are  they  shorn  ; 
The  vest  which  till  this  moment  worn  — 
The  scarf  which  Parisina  gave — 
Must  not  adorn  him  to  the  grave. 
Even  that  must  now  be  thrown  aside, 
And  o'er  his  eyes  the  kerchief  tied  ; 
But  no — that  last  indignity 
Shall  ne'er  approach  his  haughty  eye. 
All  feelings  seemingly  subdued, 
In  deep  disdain  were  half  renew *d, 
When  headsman's  hands  prepared  to  bind 
Those  eyes  which  would  not  brook  such  blind. 
As  if  they  dared  not  look  on  death. 
«•  No — yours  my  forfeit  blood  and  breath; 
These  hands  are  chatn'rl,  but  let  me  die 
At  least  with  an  unshackled  eye — 
Strike : " — and  as  the  word  he  said, 
Upon  the  block  he  bow'd  his  head ; 
These  the  last  accents  Hugo  spoke : 
"  Strike  :  "— and  flashing  fell  the  stroke  — 
Roll'd  the  head — and,  gushing,  sunk 
Back  the  stain 'd  and  heaving  trunk, 
In  the  dust,  which  each  deep  vein 
Slaked  with  its  ensanguined  rain ; 
His  eyes  and  lips  a  moment  quiver, 
Convulsed  and  quick — then  fix  for  ever. 
He  died,  as  erring  man  should  die, 

Without  display,  without  parade  ; 

Meekly  had  he  bow'd  and  pray'd, 

As  not  disdaining  priestly  aid, 
Nor  desperate  of  all  hope  on  high. 
And  while  before  the  prior  kneeling, 
His  heart  was  wean'd  from  earthly  feeling ; 
His  wrathful  sire— his  paramour — 
What  were  they  in  such  an  hour  ? 
No  more  reproach — no  more  despair ; 
No  thought  but  heaven — no  word  but  prayer— 
Save  the  few  which  from  him  broke, 
When,  bared  to  meet  the  headsman's  stroke, 
He  claim 'd  to  die  with  eyes  unbound. 
His  sole  adieu  to  those  around. l 

thing  is  conceived  and  expressed  with  the  utmost  fimptlcttT 
and  directness,  there  is  a  spirit  of  pathos  and  poetry  to  which 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  And  many  parallels Jcrraav. J 
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XVIII. 

Still  as  the  lips  that  closed  in  death, 

Each  gazer's  bosom  held  his  breath : 

But  yet,  afar,  from  man  to  man, 

A  cold  electric  shiver  ran, 

As  down  the  deadly  blow  descended 

On  him  whose  life  and  love  thus  ended ; 

And,  with  a  hushing  sound  compressed, 

A  sigh  shrunk  back  on  every  breast ; 

But  oo  more  thrilling  noise  rose  there. 
Beyond  the  blow  that  to  the  block 
Pierced  through  with  forced  and  sullen  shock, 

Save  one : — what  cleaves  the  silent  air 

So  madly  shrill  —  so  passing  wild  ? 

That,  as  a  mother's  o'er  her  child, 

Done  to  death  by  sudden  blow, 

To  the  sky  these  accents  go, 

Like  a  soul's  in  endless  woe. 

Through  Aio's  palace-lattice  driven, 

That  horrid  voice  ascends  to  heaven, 

And  erery  eye  is  turn'd  thereon : 

But  sound  and  sight  alike  are  gone  ! 

It  was  a  woman's  shriek — and  ne'er 

In  madlier  accents  rose  despair ; 

And  those  who  heard  it,  as  It  pass'd, 

In  mercy  wish'd  It  were  the  last. 


XEL 

Hugo  U  fallen ;  and,  from  that  hour, 

No  more  in  palace,  hall,  or  bower, 

u  u  Pariaina  heard  or  seen  : 

Her  name — as  if  she  ne'er  had  been  — 

Wis  banlsh'd  from  each  lip  and  ear, 

Like  word*  of  wantonness  or  fear ; 

And  from  Prince  Azo's  voice,  by  none 

Wa*  mention  hoard  of  wife  or  son ; 

So  tomb — no  memory  had  they ; 

Theirs  was  unconsecrated  clay ; 

At  least  the  knight's  who  died  that  day 

But  Parana's  fate  lies  hid 

likt  dust  beneath  the  coffin  lid  : 

Whether  in  convent  she  abode, 

And  won  to  heaven  her  dreary  road 

^  alighted  and  remorseful  years 

W  scourge,  and  fast,  and  sleepless  tear?  ; 

<  *r  If  she  fell  by  bowl  or  steel, 

It  that  dark  love  she  dared  to  fed  ; 

**  tf.  upon  the  moment  smote, 

Sae  died  by  tortures  less  remote, 

Lite  him  she  saw  upon  the  block, 

With  heart  that  shared  the  headsman's  shock. 

In  quicken'd  brokenness  that  came, 

In  pity,  o'er  her  sbatter'd  frame, 

K«ie  knew — and  none  can  ever  know  : 

B«t  whatsoe'er  Its  end  below, 

Urr  life  l«gan  and  closed  in  woe  ! 


(In  Pkritina  there  is  no  tumult  or  stir.    It  is  all  sadness, 

i  ltl*t%  ""*  *e^ror»    There  is  too  much  of  horror,  perhaps, 

-  'fcccfrruintui  ccs ;  but  the  writing  is  beautiful  throughout, 


XX. 

And'Azo  found  another  bride, 

And  goodly  sons  grew  by  his  side  ; 

But  none  so  lovely  and  so  brave 

As  him  who  wither'd  in  the  grave ; 

Or  if  they  were — on  his  cold  eye 

Their  growth  but  glanced  unheeded  by, 

Or  noticed  with  a  smother'd  sigh. 

But  never  tear  his  cheek  descended, 

And  never  smile  his  brow  unbended ; 

And  o'er  that  fair  broad  brow  were  wrought 

The  intersected  lines  of  thought ; 

Those  furrows  which  the  burning  share 

Of  Sorrow  ploughs  untimely  there ; 

Scars  of  the  lacerating  mind 

Which  the  Soul's  war  doth  leave  behind. 

He  was  past  all  mirth  or  woe  : 

Nothing  more  remain'd  below 

But  sleepless  nights  and  heavy  days, 

A  mind  all  dead  to  scorn  or  praise, 

A  heart  which  shunn'd  itself— and  yet 

That  would  not  yield  — nor  could  forget 

Which,  when  it  least  appear'd  to  melt, 

Intently  thought  —  intensely  felt; 

The  deepest  ice  which  ever  froze 

Can  only  o'er  the  surface  close ; 

The  living  stream  lies  quick  below, 

And  flows  —  and  cannot  cease  to  fl  »w. 

Still  was  his  seaTd-up  bosom  haunted 

By  thoughts  which  Nature  hath  implanted  ; 

Too  deeply  rooted  tbence  to  vanish, 

Howe'er  our  stifled  tears  we  banish  ; 

When,  struggling  as  they  rise  to  start, 

We  check  those  waters  of  the  heart, 

They  are  not  dried — those  tears  unshed 

But  flow  back  to  the  fountain  head, 

And  resting  in  their  spring  more  pure, 

For  ever  in  its  depth  endure, 

Unseen,  unwept,  but  uncongeal'd, 

And  cherish 'd  most  where  least  reveal'd. 

With  inward  starts  of  feeling  left, 

To  throb  o'er  those  of  life  bereft, 

Without  the  power  to  fill  again 

The  desert  gap  which  made  his  pain ; 

Without  the  hope  to  meet  them  where 

United  souls  shall  gladness  share, 

With  all  the  consciousness  that  he 

Had  only  pass'd  a  just  decree  ; 

That  they  had  wrought  their  doom  of  ill ; 

Yet  Aso's  age  was  wretched  still. 

The  tainted  branches  of  the  tree, 

If  lopp'd  with  care,  a  strength  may  give, 
By  which  the  rest  shall  bloom  and  live 

All  greenly  fresh  and  wildly  free  : 

But  if  the  lightning,  in  its  wrath, 

The  waving  boughs  with  fury  scathe, 

The  massy  trunk  the  ruin  feels. 

And  never  more  a  leaf  reveals.  • 

and  the  whole  wrapped  in  a  rich  and  redundant  veil  of  poetry, 
where  every  thing  breathes  the  pure  essence  of  genius  and 
sensibility.  —  J  firmer.} 
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&i)t  im$omt  of  e&illotu 


SONNET  ON  CHILLON. 

Erbkal  Spirit  of  the  chainless  Blind  1 * 
Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty  !  thou  art, 
For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 

The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind ; 

And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consign'd — 
To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  dayless  gloom, 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom, 

And  Freedom's  feme  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 

Chillon !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar — for  'twas  trod, 

Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 
Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 

1  When  this  poem  was  composed,  I  was  not  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  history  of  Boonivard,  or  I  should  have  endeavoured 
to  dignify  the  subject  by  an  attempt  to  celebrate  hi  i  courage 
and  his  virtues,  with  some  account  of  his  life  I  have  been 
furnished,  by  the  kindness  of  a  citizen  of  that  republic,  which 
is  still  proud  of  the  memory  of  a  man  worthy  or  the  best  age 
of  ancient  freedom :  — 

44  Francois  de  Boonivard,  fils  de  Louis  de  Boonivard,  ori- 

riiro  de  Seysel  et  Seigneur  de  Lunes,  naquit  en  1496.  II 
ses  etudes  it  Turin  :  en  1510  Jean  Aim*  de  Bonnivard, 
•on  oocle,  lui  resigns  le  Prieurc  de  St  Victor,  qui  aboutis- 
salt  aux  mors  de  Geneve,  et  qui  formait  un  benefice  con. 
siderable. 

""Ce  grand  homrae  —  (Bonnivard  merite  ce  titre  par  la 
force  de  son  ame,  la  droiture  de  son  occur,  la  noblesse  de  scs 
intentions,  la  sagesse  de  ses  conseils,  le  courage  de  ses  de- 
marches, l'etendue  de  scs  connaissances  et  la  vlvacitl  de  son 
esprit),  —  ce  grand  homme,  qui  excitera  l'admiratlon  de  tous 
ceux  qu'une  vertu  htrolque  peut  encore  emouvoir,  inspirera 
encore  la  plus  vive  reconnaissance  dans  les  ccrars  des  Ge- 
nevois  qui  aiment  Geneve  Bonnivard  en  fut  toujours  un 
des  plus  fermes  appuis :  pour  assurer  la  liberty  de  noire  Re- 
publique, 11  ne  craignit  pas  de  perdre  souvent  la  sienne ;  11 
oublia  son  repot ;  i)  m6prisa  scs  richesses  ;  il  ne  negligea  rien 
pour  aflermlr  le  bonheur  d'une  patrie  qu'il  honora  de  son 
choix  :  des  ce  moment  il  la  chcxit  comme  le  plus  zele  de  ses 
citoyens;  il  la  servit  avec  l'lntrepidit?  d'un  heros,  et  il 
*crivit  son  Histoire  avec  la  naivete  d'un  phflosophe  et  la 
chaleur  d'un  patriot*. 

44  11  dit  dans  le  commencement  de  son  Histoire  dc  Geneve, 
que  des  qu'il  cut  commend  de  lire  t histoire  des  nations,  il  se 
sentit  entraini  par  son  gout  pour  les  Republiaucs*  dont  il 
fpousa  toujours  les  tntirits :  c  est  ce  gout  pour  la  liberty  qui 
lui  fit  sans  doute  adopter  Geneve  pour  sa  patrie. 

"  Bonnivard,  encore  Jeune,  s'annonca  hautetnent  comme  le 
defenseur  de  Geneve  contre  le  Due  de  Savoye  et  1'Eveque, 

**  En  1519,  Bonnivard  devient  le  martyr  de  sa  patrie.  Le 
Due  de  Savoye  c"tant  entre*  dans  Geneve  avec  cinq  cent 
hommes,  Bonnivard  craint  le  ressentiment  du  Due ,  il  voulut 
se  retircr  a  Fribourg  pour  en  enter  les  suites ;  mais  il  fut 
trahi  par  deux  hommes  qui  raccorapagnaient,  et  conduit  par 
ordre  du  Prince  a  Grolee,  ou  11  resta  prisonnier  pendant  deux 
ans.  Boonivard  *talt  malheureux  dans  ses  voyages :  comme 
ses  malheurs  n'avaient  point  ralentl  son  sele  pour  Geneve,  il 
£tait  toujours  un  ennemi  redoutable  pour  ceux  qui  la  raena. 
caient,  et  par  consequent  il  devait  etre  expose'  a  lean  coups. 
II  nit  rencontre  en  1530  sur  le  Jura  par  des  voleurs,  qui  le 
depouillfcrent,  et  qui  le  mirent  encore  entre  les  mata*  do  Due 
de  Savoye:  ce  Prince  le  fit  enfermer  dans  le  Chateau  de 
Chillon,  oil  0  resta  sans  etre  interroge  jusques  en  1536;  il  fut 
alors  delivrw  par  la  Bernois,  qui  s'emparerent  du  Pays  de  Vaud. 

"  Bonnivard,  en  sortant  de  sa  captivite,  cut  le  plalslr  de 
trouver  Geneve  libre  et  r^formee  :  la  Republique  s'empressa 
de  lui  temoigoer  sa  reconnaissance,  et  de  dedommager  des 
maux  qu'il  avoit  souflerts  ;  elle  le  recut  Bourgeois  de  la  vllle 
au  mois  de  Juin,  1536 ;  elle  lui  donna  la  malson  habltee  autre- 
fois par  le  Vicaire- General,  et  elle  lui  assigns  une  pension 
de  deux  cent  ecus  d'or  tant  qu'il  stfournerait  a  Geneve.  11 
fat  admis  dans  le  Conseil  de  Deux-Cent  en  1537. 

**  Bonnivard  n'a  pas  fini  d'etre  utile :  apres  avoir  travail  16 
I  rendre  Gen&ve  libre,  il  reussit  a  la  rendre  tol/rantc.    Ron- 


By  Bonnivard  ! — May  none  those  marks 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 


©fje  Vrtoottrr  of  ttfpiUon: 


My  hair  is  grey,  but  not  with  yean, 

Nor  grew  it  white 

In  a  single  night, 4 
As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  fears : 

uivard  engage*  le  Conseil  a  accorder  aux  ecrleaiastiqoes  ** 
aux  pavsans  un  terns  suffisant  pour  examiner  les  propv»»Hk>n* 
qu'on  leur  falsaft ;  11  reussit  par  sa  douceur :  on  prvebe  mo- 
jours  le  Christuuiisme  avec  succes  quaod  on  le  provhe  a«vc 
charity. 

••  Bonnivard  fut  savant ;  scs  roanuscrtta,  qui  sont  dan«  Is 
Bibliotheque  publique,  prouvent  qull  avait  Wen  lu  les  aut«ir» 
classiques  Latins,  et  qu'il  avait  approfondl  la  tlieolosr*  i* 
rhistoire.  Ce  grand  homrae  aimalt  les  sciences,  c«t  U  croj*u 
qu'elles  pouvaient  faire  la  gloire  de  Geneve;  auaai  ii  ne 
negligea  rien  pour  les  fixer  dans  cette  ville  naltsant* ;  «o  lAal 
il  donna  sa  bibliotheque  au  public ;  elle  fut  1c  comsneoorment 
de  notre  bibliotheque  publique ;  et  ees  livrei  soot  en  par*  < 
les  rares  et  belles  editions  du  quins! feme  sifecie  qu'on  voU  dan* 
notre  collection.  Enfin,  pendant  la  meme  auoee,  ce  two  ]u- 
trlotc  institua  la  Republique  son  herftiere,  a  condition  qnVJ« 
employeraic  ses  biens  a  entretenir  le  college  dont  oo  frojei- 
tait  la  fondation. 

M  II  parait  que  Bonnivard  mourut  en  1570;  naU  on  at 
peut  l'assurer,  parcequ'U  y  a  une  lacuoe  dans  le  Kecroteat 
depuis  le  mois  de  Julllet,  1570,  Jusques  en  1571.** 

[Lord  Byron  wrote  this  beautiful  poem  at  a  small  ton.  x 
the  little  village  of  Ouchy,  near  Lausanne,  where  be  tnpt*^'*- 
in  June,  1816,  to  be  detained  two  days  by  stress  of  v*sa2»?r 
"  thereby  adding,"  says  Moore,  *  one  more  death  Urns  aa»jo- 
ation  to  the  already  immortalised  localities  of  the  Lake."} 
1  [In  the  first  draught,  the  sonnet  opens  thus  — 
"  Beloved  Goddess  of  the  chatnless  mind  1 
Brightest  in  dungeons.  Liberty  I  thou  art. 
Tby  palace  is  within  the  Freeman's  heart. 
Whose  soul  the  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind ; 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consign'd — 

To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  dajfau  gloran. 
Thy  joy  is  with  them  still,  and  unconfined. 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom,  "j 

8  ["  I  will  tell  you  something  about  ■  Chillon,*    A  Mr.  IV 
Luc,  ninety  years  old,  a  Swiss,  had  it  read  to  bias,  sort  is 
pleased  with  it— so  my  sister  writes.    He  said  that  he  »*■ 
with  Rousseau  at  Chillon,  and  that  the  description  b  j*t 
fectly  correct.    But  this  is  not  all ;  1  recollected  •osnettiu*; 
of  the  name,  and  find  the  following  passage  la  *  The  Con- 
fessions,' vol.  iii.  p.  247.  Uv.  viil.    '  De  tous  ces  smniurroem 
celui  qui  me  plut  davantage  fut  une  promenade  suttour  Ua 
Lac,  que  je  fis  en  bateau  avec  De  hue  pere,  sa  faro,  swa  urmz 
fils,  et  ina  Therese.    Nous  mimes  sept  jours  a.  cettw  temreiM 
par  le  plus  beau  temps  du  roonde,  J'en  gardai  te  vlf  cmrvwsm 
des  sites,  qui  m'avaient  frappe  It  l'aotre  extremitf  du  Iml, 
et  dont  jefis  la  description  quelqoes  annee*  aprcs,  daca  '  L* 
Nouvelle  Hfioise.' '    This  nonaierian,  De  Luc,  must  be  ca- 
of  the  '  deux  fils.'    He  is  in  England,  infirm,  ttn  gtu:   - 
faculty.    It  is  odd  that  he  should  have  lived  so  loog,  axhi  0*% 
wanting  in  oddness,  that  be  should  have  made  this  %«t.\£» 
with  Jean  Jacques,  and  afterwards,  at  such  an  interval,  rv-rf 
a  poem  by  an  Englishman  (who  made  precisely  the? 
cumnavigation)  anon  the  same  scenery.**—. 
April  9, 1817.    Jeao  Andre  de  Luc,  F.fLS.,  died  ax  y$\  it^kmm 
in  the  July  following.    He  was  born  in  1726,  at  Gearvx.  * , 
the  author  of  many  geological  works,  and  corns  ponded 
most  of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe  } 

4  I.udoviiN>  Slorzn.  ami  <»th«Ti.  —  "Ji «<  utroe  1*  avast »%*.-di 


THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON. 


1M 


My  limbs  are  bowM,  though  not  with  toil, 

But  rusted  with  a  vile  repose, l 
For  thc>'  have  been  a  dungeon's  spoil, 

And  mine  has  been  the  fete  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  hann'd,  and  barrM  —  forbidden  fare ; 
But  this  was  for  my  father's  faith 
I  suffer'd  chains  and  courted  death ; 
That  father  ptrish'd  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake ; 
And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a  dwelling-place ; 
We  were  seven  —  who  now  are  one, 

Six  In  youth,  and  one  in  age, 
Flnhh'd  as  they  had  begun. 

Proud  of  persecution's  rage ;  • 
One  In  fire,  and  two  in  field, 
Their  belief  with  blood  have  seal'd 
Dying  as  their  father  died, 
For  the  God  their  foes  denied ; 
Three  were  in  a  dungeon  cast, 
0!  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last. 

n. 

There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mould, 
In  Chfllon's  dungeons  deep  and  old* 
There  are  seven  columns,  massy  and  grey, 
Dim  with  a  dull  imprison 'd  ray, 
A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way, 
And  through  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  Is  fallen  and  left; 
Creeping  o'er  the  floor  so  damp, 
like  a  marsh's  meteor  lamp : 
And  In  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring, 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain ; 
That  irou  is  a  cankering  thing, 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain, 
With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away, 
TQl  I  have  done  with  this  new  day, 
Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes, 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
For  years  —  i  cannot  count  them  o'er, 
I  kwt  their  long  and  heavy  score, 
When  my  last  brother  droop'd  and  died, 
And  I  lay  living  by  his  side, 

HL 
They  chain 'd  us  each  to  a  column  stone, 
And  we  were  three  —  yet,  each  alone ; 
We  could  not  move  a  single  pace, 
We  could  not  see  each  other's  face, 
But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight : 
And  thus  together  —  yet  apart, 
FetterM  in  hand,  but  joined  In  heart, 
Twat  still  some  solace,  in  the  dearth 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth, 
ro  hearken  to  each  other's  speech, 
And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 


***  Aatotnette**,  the  wife  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  though 
**  at  vote  eo  abort  a  period.  Grief  Is  said  to  have  the  same 
«*«!  to  such,  and  not  to  fear,  this  change  in  ken  was  to  be 


I: 


1  lOrJefciel  Sf  8 

"  But  with  the  inward  waste  of  grief."] 

:  [»  Staring  rancotur— . chains— and  rage.**  — M&] 

*  rThfc  Meem*  of  the  first  feelinm  of  the  three  gallant 
tnAm.  wbto  bound  apart  In  this  living  tomb,  and  of  the 
r«4ui  deny  of  their  cheery  fortitude,  u  full  of  pity  and 
*C*ey — JayraarrO 

*  Th*  Chateau  d>  ChlHon  is  situated  between  Clarens  and 


TPith  some  new  hope  or  legend  old, 
Or  song  heroically  bold ; 
But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold. 
Our  voices  took  a  dreary  tone, 
An  echo  of  the  dungeon  stone, 

A  grating  sound  —  not  full  and  free 

As  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  be : 

It  might  be  fancy  —  but  to  me 
They  never  sounded  like  our  own. 

IV. 
I  was  the  eldest  of  the  three, 

And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest 

I  ought  to  do —  and  did  my  best  — 
And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 

The  youngest,  whom  my  father  loved, 
Because  our  mother's  brow  was  given 
To  him  —  with  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven, 

For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  moved  : 
And  truly  might  it  be  distress'd 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a  nest ; 
for  he  was  beautiful  as  day  — 

(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 

As  to  young  eagles,  being  free)  — 

A  polar  day,  which  will  not  see 
A  sunset  till  its  summer 's  gone, 

Its  sleepless  summer  of  long  light, 
The  snow-clad  offspring  of  the  sun  : 

And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright, 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay, 
With  tears  for  nought  but  others'  ills, 
And  then  they  flow'd  like  mountain  rills, 
Unless  he  could  assuage  the  woe 
Which  he  abhorr'd  to  view  below. 

V. 

The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind, 
But  form'd  to  combat  with  his  kind ; 
Strong  in  his  frame,  and  of  a  mood 
Which  'gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood, 
And  perish'd  in  the  foremost  rank 

With  joy :  —  but  not  In  chains  to  pine : 
His  spirit  wither'd  with  their  clank, 

I  saw  it  silently  decline  — 

And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine : 
But  yet  I  forced  it  on  to  cheer 
Those  relics  of  a  home  so  dear. 
He  was  a  hunter  of  the  hills, 

Had  follow'd  there  the  deer  and  wolf, 

To  him  this  dungeon  was  a  gulf, 
And  fetter'd  feet  the  worst  of  ills. 

VL 

Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon's  walls : 
A  thousand  feet  In  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow ; 
Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  sent 
From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement,  4 

Which  round  about  the  wave  enthrals : 

Vtlleneuve,  which  last  is  at  one  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  On  Its  left  are  the  entrances  of  the  Bbone,  and  op- 
posite are  the  heights  of  MeiUerie  and  the  range  of  Alps 
above  Boveret  and  St  Gingo.  Near  It,  on  a  hill  behind,  is  a 
torrent :  below  It,  washing  Its  walls,  the  lake  has  been  fa- 
thomed to  the  depth  of  800  feet,  French  measure :  within  it 
are  a  range  of  dungeons.  In  widen  the  early  reformers,  and 
subsequently  prisoners  of  state,  were  confined.  Across  one 
of  the  vaults  Is  a  beam  black  with  age,  on  which  we  were  In* 
formed  that  the  condemned  were  formerly  executed.  In  the 
cells  are  seven  pillars,  or,  rather,  eight,  one  being  half  merged 
in  the  wall ;  in  some  of  these  are  rings  for  the  fetters  and  the 
fettered  :  In  the  pavement  the  steps  of  Bonnivard  have  left 
their  traces.    He  was  confined  here  several  years.    It  la  by 
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A  double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 

Have  made —  and  like  a  living  grave 

Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 

The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay, 

We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day ; 
Sounding  o'er  our  heads  it  knock'd  ; 

And  I  have  felt  the  winter's  spray 

Wash  through  the  bars  when  winds  were  high 

And  wanton  In  the  happy  sky ; 
And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rock'd, 
And  I  have  felt  it  shake,  unshock'd, 

Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 

The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free. 

vn. 

I  said  my  nearer  brother  pined, 
I  said  his  mighty  heart  declined, 
He  loathed  and  put  away  his  food  ; 
It  was  not  that  'twas  coarse  and  rude, 
For  we  were  used  to  hunter's  fare, 
And  for  the  like  had  little  care  : 
The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat, 
Our  bread  was  such  as  captive's  tears 
Have  moisten'd  many  a  thousand  years, 
Since  man  first  pent  his  fellow  men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den ; 
But  what  were  these  to  u>  or  him  ? 
These  wasted  not  hi*  heart  or  limb  ; 
My  brother's  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a  palace  had  grown  cold, 
Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  steep  mountain's  side  ; 
But  why  delay  the  truth  ?  — he  died.  ' 
I  saw,  and  could  not  hold  his  head, 
Nor  reach  his  dying  hand  — nor  dead,  — 
Though  hard  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vain, 
To  rend  and  gnash  *  my  bonds  in  twain. 
He  died  —  and  they  unlock'd  his  chain, 
And  scoop'd  for  him  a  shallow  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave. 
I  begg'd  them,  as  a  boon,  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 
Might  shine  —  it  was  a  foolish  thought, 
But  then  within  my  brain  it  wrought, 
That  even  in  death  his  freeborn  breast 
In  such  a  dungeon  could  not  rest 
I  might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer  — 
They  coldly  laugh 'd  —  and  laid  him  there  : 
The  flat  and  turfless  earth  above 
The  being  we  so  much  did  love  ; 
His  empty  chain  above  it  leant. 
Such  murder's  fitting  monument ! 

VIIL 
But  he,  the  favourite  and  the  flower, 
Most  cherish'd  since  his  natal  hour, 

this  cattle  that  Rousseau  has  fixed  the  catastrophe  of  his 
Hlloise,  in  the  rescue  of  one  of  her  children  by  Julie  from 
the  water ;  the  shock  of  which,  and  the  illness  produced  by 
the  Immersion,  is  the  cause  of  her  death.  The  chateau  m 
large,  and  seen  along  the  lake  for  a  great  distance.  The  walls 
are  white.  —  ["  The  early  history  of  this  castle,'*  says  Mr. 
Tennant,  who  went  over  it  in  1821,  *'  is,  1  beliere,  involved 
in  doubt.  By  some  historians  it  is  said  to  be  built  in 
the  rear  1130,  and  according  to  others,  in  the  year  1234; 
but  by  whom  It  was  built  seems  not  to  be  known.  It  is  said, 
however,  in  history,  that  Charles  the  Fifth,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
stormed  and  took  it  in  1536 ;  that  he  there  found  great 
hidden  treasures,  and  many  wretched  beings  pining  away 
their  lives  in  these  frightful  dungeons,  amongst  whom  was 


His  mother*!  image  in  fair  face, 

The  infant  love  of  all  his  race, 

His  martyr'd  father's  dearest  thought, 

My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 

To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 

Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free  ; 

He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 

A  spirit  natural  or  inspired  — 

He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 

Was  wither'd  on  the  stalk  away. 

Oh,  God  !  it  Is  a  fearful  thing 

To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 

In  any  shape,  in  any  mood  : 

I've  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood. 

I've  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 

Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motion, 

I've  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 

Of  Sin  delirious  with  its  dread : 

But  these  were  horrors  —  this  was  woe 

Unmix'd  with  such  —  but  sure  and  slow . 

He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek, 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 

So  tearless,  yet  so  tender  —  kind. 

And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind ; 

With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 

Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb. 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 

As  a  departing  rainbow's  ray  — 

An  eye  of  most  transparent  light. 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright, 

And  not  a  word  of  murmur — not 

A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot,  — 

A  little  talk  of  better  days, 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise, 

Fori  was  sunk  in  silence  —  lost 

In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most ; 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 

Of  fainting  nature's  feebleness, 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less : 

I  listen  *d,  but  I  could  not  hear ; 

I  cail'd,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear ; 

I  knew  't  was  hopeless,  but  my  dread 

Would  not  be  thus  admonished ; 

I  cail'd,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound  — 

I  burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound. 

And  rush'd  to  him :  —  I  found  him  not, 

/  only  stirr'd  in  this  black  spot, 

/  only  lived  —  /  only  drew 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew  ; 

The  last  —  the  sole  —  the  dearest  link 

Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink, 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race. 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place.  ' 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath— 

My  brothers  —  both  had  ceased  to  breathe  i 

I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still, 

Alas  !  my  own  was  full  as  chill ; 

the  good  Bonnivard.    On  the  pillar  to  *  hick  this 
nate  man  is  said  to  have  been  chained,  1  obserreA. 
of  the  stone,  the  name  of  one  whose  beautiful  \ 
done  much  to  heighten  the  interest  of  this  drearr 
will,  perhaps,  do  more  towards  rescuing  from  afciv 
names  of  '  ChDlon'  and  *  Bonnivard,'  then  all  t>e 
sufferings  which  that  injured  nan  endured  within  «* 
and  gloomy  walls."] 

»  t"  But  why  withhold  the  blow  ?— he  <&«L'*-~  MS 
*  ["  To  break  or  bite.M—  MSJ 

3  [The  gentle  decay  and  gradual  extinction  of  th-  ^ 
life  is  the  mott  tender  and  beautiful  passage  tn  the  ' 
JarraaY.} 
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I  hid  not  strength  to  stir,  or  strive, 
But  felt  that  I  was  still  alive  — 
A  frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 
That  what  we  love  shall  ne'er  be  so. 
I  know  not  why 
I  could  not  die, 
I  had  no  earthly  hope  but  faith, 
And  that  forbade  a  selfish  death. 

VL 
>Yhat  next  befell  me  then  and  there 

I  know  not  well  —  I  never  knew  — 
First  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air, 

And  then  of  darkness  too : 
I  had  no  thought,  no  feeling — none  — 
Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone, 
And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist, 
As  shrubleas  crags  within  the  mist ; 
For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  grey ; 
It  was  not  night  —  it  was  not  day; 
It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light. 
So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight, 
But  vacancy  absorbing  space, 
And  fixedness — without  a  place ; 
There  were  no  stars — no  earth — no  time — 
No  check — no  change — no  good — no  crime — 
But  silence,  and  a  stirless  breath 
1      Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death ; 
A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness, 
Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless ! 

X. 

A  light  broke  in  upon  my  brain, — 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird  ; 
It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again, 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard, 
And  mine  was  thankful  till  my  eyes 
Ban  over  with  the  glad  surprise, 
And  they  that  moment  qpuld  not  see 
I  was  the  mate  of  misery ; 
But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track ; 
I  saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 
Clone  slowly  round  me  as  before, 
I  cw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 
Creeping  as  it  before  had  done, 
But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 
That  bird  was  perch*d,  as  fond  and  tame, 

And  tuner  than  upon  the  tree ; 
A  lovely  bird,  with  azure  wings, 
And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things. 
And  teenVd  to  say  them  all  for  me ! 
I  never  saw  its  like  before, 
I  ne'er  shall  see  its  likeness  more : 
it  «cemM  like  me  to  want  a  mate, 
Sat  was  not  half  so  desolate, 
An<i  It  was  come  to  love  me  when 
>"»mc  lived  to  love  me  so  again, 
\  r.<l  cheering  from  my  dungeon's  brink, 
H<*1  brought  me  back  to  feci  and  think. 
I  know  not  if  it  late  were  free, 

Or  ttroke  its  cage  to  perch  on  mine, 
Z*t*  knowing  well  captivity, 

Swwt  bird !  I  could  not  wish  for  thine  I 
.jr  if  It  were,  in  winged  guise, 
A  r.sifcsot  from  Paradise; 

•  [~  1  saw  them  with  their  lake  below. 

And  their  three  thousand  yean  of  mow.'* — MS.] 

*  ftctwivn  die  entrance*  of  the  Rhone  and  VUleneuve,  not 
K?  <rom  ladlkm,  is  a  very  small  island ;  the  only  one  I  could 


For — Heaven  forgive  that  thought  1  the  while 

Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile ; 

I  sometimes  deem'd  that  it  might  be 

My  brother's  soul  come  down  to  me ; 

But  then  at  last  away  It  flew, 

And  then  'twas  mortal  well  I  knew, 

For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown, 

And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone, — 

Lone — as  the  corse  within  its  shroud, 

Lone — as  a  solitary  cloud, 

A  single  cloud  on  a  sunny  day, 
While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 
A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere, 
That  hath  no  business  to  appear 

When  skies  are  blue,  and  earth  is  gay. 

XL 
A  kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate, 
My  keepers  grew  compassionate ; 
I  know  not  what  had  made  them  so, 
They  were  inured  to  sights  of  woe, 
But  so  it  was :  — my  broken  chain 
With  links  unfasten'd  did  remain, 
•And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side, 
And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart. 
And  tread  it  over  every  part ; 
And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one, 
Returning  where  my  walk  begun, 
Avoiding  only,  as  I  trod, 
My  brothers'  graves  without  a  sod ; 
For  if  I  thought  with  heedless  tread 
My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed, 
My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick, 
And  my  crush'd  heart  fell  blind  and  sick. 

xn. 

I  made  a  footing  in  the  wall, 

It  was  not  therefrom  to  escape, 
For  I  had  buried  one  and  all 

Who  loved  me  in  a  human  shape ; 
And  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  be 
A  wider  prison  unto-  me : 
No  child — no  sire — no  kin  had  I, 
No  partner  in  my  misery ; 
I  thought  of  this,  and  I  was  glad, 
For  thought  of  them  had  made  me  mad ; 
But  I  was  curious  to  ascend 
To  my  barr'd  windows,  and  to  bend 
Once  more,  upon  the  mountains  high, 
The  quiet  of  a  loving  eye. 

XTTT. 
I  saw  them — and  they  were  the  same, 
They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  frame ; 
I  saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  high — their  wide  long  lake  below,1 
And  the  blue  Rhone  in  fullest  flow ; 
I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O'er  channell'd  rock  and  broken  bush  ; 
I  saw  the  white-wall'd  distant  town, 
And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down ; 
And  then  there  was  a  little  isle,* 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile, 
The  only  one  in  view ; 

perceive,  In  my  voyage  round  and  over  the  lake,  within  its 
circumference.  It  contains  a  few  trees  (I  think  not  above 
three),  and  from  Hi  singleness  and  diminutive  size  has  a 
peculiar  efect  upon  the  view. 
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A  small  green  isle,  It  seem'd  no  more, 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor, 
But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees, 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze, 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing, 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing, 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 
The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall, 
And  they  seem'd  joyous  each  and  all ; 
The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 
Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seem'd  to  fly, 
And  then  new  tears  came  in  ray  eye, 
And  I  felt  troubled — and  would  fain 
I  had  not  left  my  recent  chain ; 
And  when  I  did  descend  again, 
The  darkness  of  my  dim  abode 
Fell  on  me  as  a  heavy  load ; 
It  was  as  is  a  new-dug  grave, 
Closing  o'er  one  we  sought  to  save, — 
And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  oppress'd, 
Had  almost  need  of  such  a  rest. 

XIV. 
It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days, 
I  kept  no  count — I  took  no  note, 


I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise, 

*  And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  more ; 

At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free, 

I  ask'd  not  why,  and  reck'd  not  where, 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 
Fetter'd  or  fetterless  to  be, 

I  learn'd  to  love  despair. 
And  thus  when  they  appear'd  at  last, 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast, 
These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitage — and  all  my  own ! 
And  half  I  felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a  second  home : 
With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made. 
And  watch'd  them  in  their  sullen  trade, 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play, 
And  why  should  I  feel  less  than  they  ? 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place, 
And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race, 
Had  power  to  kill — yet,  strange  to  tell : 
In  quiet  we  had  learn'd  to  dwell; ' 
My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends 
So  much  a  long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are :  — even  I 
Regain'd  my  freedom  with  a  sigh.* 


9tf  rjpjpo ; 


A  VENETIAN   STORY. 


Rosalind.  Farewell,  Monsieur  Traveller :  Look,  you  lisp,  and  wear  strange  suits  >  disable  all  the  benefit*  of 
your  own  country ;  be  out  of  love  with  your  Nativity,  and  almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  count«uu« 
you  are ;  or  I  will  scarce  think  that  you  hare  swam  In  a  Gondola.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

Annotation  of  the  Commentators. 

That  is,  been  at  Venice,  which  was  much  visited  by  the  young  English  gentlemen  of  those  time*,  aad  ▼** 
then  what  Paris  is  now — the  seat  of  all  dissoluteness.  &  A.  * 


[Beppo  was  written  at  Venice,  in  October,  1817,  and 
acquired  great  popularity  immediately  on  its  public- 
ation in  the  May  of  the  following  year.  Lord  Byron's 
letters  show  that  he  attached  very  little  importance 
to  it  at  the  time.     He  was  not  aware  that  he  had 

»  [Here  follow  in  MS.  — 
"  Nor  slew  I  of  my  subjects  one  — 

Whtf  .oTwelgn  {JJi^SST]  h*h  dow  ?"1 

*  [It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  Lord  Byron  to  paint  the 
peculiar  character  of  Bonnivard.  The  object  of  the  poem, 
like  that  of  Sterne's  celebrated  sketch  of  the  prisoner,  is  to 
consider  captivity  in  the  abstract,  and  to  mark  its  effects  in 
gradually  chilling  the  mental  powers  as  it  benumbs  and  freezes 
the  animal  frame,  until  the  unfortunate  victim  becomes,  as  it 
were,  a  part  of  his  dungeon,  and  identified  with  his  chains. 
This  transmutation  we  believe  to  be  founded  on  fact:  at 
least.  In  the  Low  Countries,  where  solitude  for  life  is  sub- 
stituted for  capital  punishments,  something  like  it  may  be 
witnessed.  On  particular  days  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
these  victims  of  a  jurisprudence  which  calls  itself  humane, 
are  presented  to  the  public  eye,  upon  a  stage  erected  in  the 
open  market-place,  apparently  to  prevent  their  guilt  and 
their  punishment  from  being  forgotten.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  witness  a  sight  mora  degrading  to  humanity  than  this 
exhibition:  with  matted  hair,  wild  looks, and  haggard  features, 
with  aye*  dasalad  by  the  unwonted  light  of  the  sun,  and  ears 


opened  a  new  vein,  in  which  his  genius  was  £*-"&■  - 
to  work*  out  some  of  its  brightest  triumphs.  "  1  &*• ' 
written,"  he  says  to  Mr.  Murray,  "  a  poem  fcum-tf- 
ous,  in  or  after  the  excellent  manner  of  Mr.  trass'- 
craft,  and  founded  on  a  Venetian  anecdote  *fc(>' 

deafened  and  astounded  by  the  sudden  exchanse  of  i** » "  ~ 
of  a  dungeon  for  the  busy  nam  of  men.  the  w  recrbr*  **  • 
like  rude  images  fashioned  to  a  fantastic  Ixniurioo  tf  t,J~- 
Ity,  than  like  living  and  reflecting  brings.     In  t\\t  re- 
time we  are  assured  they  generally  become  either  tp&ixil  "  * 
idiots,  as  mind  or  matter  happens  to  predominate.  «***5  m, 
mysterious  balance  between  them  is  destroyed    It  «»ll  re*- 
be  allowed  that  this  singular  poem  Is  more  power i.J r - 
pleasing.   The  dungeon  of  Bonnivard  U,  lik?  tlwu  of  L  * 
a  subject  too  dismal  for  even  the  power  of  th*  t**in»**  "  ■ 
to  counteract  its  horrors.    It  is  the  more  *ii**tr*  ~ 
affording  human  hope  no  anchor  to  feat  u|Mta.  ani  A^  •" 
the  sufferer,  though  a  man  of  talents  avncj  virt«»  -■,*?*•*     ' 
inert  and  powerless  under  his  accumulated  sufPnnfs-  ••' 
a  picture,  however  gloomy  the  colourii^  it  m»y  n*-* 
which  Lord  Byron  has  drawn ;  nor  is  It  tv*.od- t»>  r 
without  a  sinking  of  the  heart,  eorrapon.ilrm  >"^(t8' 
be  describes  the  victim  to  have  suffered  — &a  «•*■►' 
Scott.] 

*  P*  Although  I  was  only  nine  days  at  Venter.  1  w» 
that  little  time,  more  liberty  to  on.  than  ■•▼it  I  :>•«  -  ■** 
in  the  city  of  London  in  nine  years.'*  —  Moger  Js&a**} 
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;  unused  me.   It  is  called  Beppo — the  short  name  for 
!>  Giuseppe— that  is,  the  Joe  of  the  Italian  Joseph. 
!  It  has  politics  anU  ferocity."  Again — "  Whlstlecraft 
-j  15  ray  immediate  model,  but  Bern!  is  the  father  of 
that  kind  of  writing ;  which,  I  think,  suits  our  lan- 
h  giugr,  too,  rery  welL     We  shall  see  by  this  experi- 
ment.   It  will,  at  any  rate,  show  that  I  can  write 
'  cheerfully,  and  repel  the  charge  of  monotony  and 
!;  mannerism."    He  wished  Mr.  Murray  to  accept  of 
firppo  ai  a  free  gift,  or,  as  he  chose  to  express  it,  "  as 
port  of  the  contract  for  Canto  Fourth  of  Childc 
Harold ; "  adding,  however, — "  if  it  pleases,  you  shall 
(|  tare  more  in  the  same  mood ;  for  I  know  the  Italian 
way  of  Ufa  and,  as  for  the  verse  and  the  passions,  I 
hare  them  still  in  tolerable  vigour. " 

The  Bight  Honourable  John  Hookham  Frere  has, 
then,  by  Lord  Byron's  confession,  the  merit  of  having 
Srtt  Introduced  the  Bernesque  style  into  our  lan- 
i  goage;  but  his  performance,  entitled  "  Prospectus 
<[  tod  Specimen  of  an  intended  National  Work,  by 
'  WJUam  and  Robert  Whistlecraft,  of  Stowmarket,  in 
'I  Sdtolk,  Harness  and   Collar   Makers,   Intended  to 
[I  comprise  the  most  interesting  Particulars  relating  to 
King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table,"  though  it  de- 
>'  ty$fnl  an  elegant  and  learned  readers,  obtained  at 
'  the  time  little  notice  from  the  public  at  large,  and  is 
'  Already  almost  forgotten.     For  the  causes  of  this 
''  Mure,  about  which  Mr.   Hose    and  others  have 
<  *ntien  at  some  length,  it  appears  needless  to  look 
i,  further  than  the  last  sentence  we  have  been  quoting 
tnm  the  letters  of  the  author  of  the  more  successful 
fy'po-    Whbtlecraft  had  the  veree:  it  had  also  the 
,   humuur,  the  wit,  and  even  the  poetry  of  the  Italian 
^d  i  but  it  wanted  the  life  of  actual  manners,  and 
to  strength  of  stirring  passions.     Mr.  Frere  had 
*»**,  or  was,  with  all  his  genius,  unfit  to  profit  by 
,  tauembering,  that  the  poets,  whose  style  he  was 
■  *tolr*ingi  always  made  their  style  appear  a  secondary 
BS*tt«r.    They  never  failed  to.  embroider  their  mer- 
riment on  the  texture  of  a  really  interesting  story. 
knd  Byron  perceived  this ;  and  avoiding  his  imme- 
•iat»  matter's  one  fatal  error,  and  at  least  equalling 
J(  fcm  la  the  excellencies  which  he  did  display,  engaged 
*****  the  sympathy  of  readers  of  every  class,  and 
|.  hfarat  substantially  the  founder  of  a  new  species  of 

^ih  poetry. 

i,     h  jwttce  to  Mr.  Frere,  however,  whose  "  Spcci- 

mn  has  long  been  out  of  print,  we  must  take  this 

,  ^orhinity  of  showing  how  completely,  as  to  style 

**d  iwaflcation,  he  had  anticipated  Beppo  and  Don 

J|aa.    In  the  introductions  to  his  cantos,  and  in 

i  twwus  detached  passages  of  mere  description,  he 

k  J>*1  produced  precisely  the  sort  of  effect  at  which 

kf»l  Syron  aimed  in  what  we  may  call  the  secondary, 

*  lasrly  ornamental,  parts  of  his  Comic  Epic.    For 

'  ffcunjde,  this  is  the  beginning  of  Whistlecraft's  first 

*  iNm  cftm  vbh*d  that  I  could  write  a  book, 

sorti  as  «n  Eagtblt  people  might  peruse ; 
I  a**w  should  regret  the  pains  it  took. 

Thai  t  ju»t  the  tort  of  fame  that  1  should  choose : 
I '  t*i  about  the  world  like  Captain  Cook, 

l'a  <aog  a  cot  op  tor  my  favourite  Mute, 
A»f  wv'tf  take  verse*  out  Co  Demerara, 
♦  «■  K«w  South  Wales,  and  op  to  Niagara. 

*  Potts  consume  exdseabte  commodities^ 

TW  raise  the  oattaa's  spirit  when  victorious, 

*W  drive  an  export  trade  lo  whims  and  oddities, 

«lui|  «ar  commerce  *ad  revenue  glorious ; 


As  an  industrious  and  pains-taking  body  'tis 

That  Poets  should  be  reckoned  meritorious: 
And  therefore  I  submissively  propose 
To  erect  one  Board  for  Verse  and  one  for  Prose. 

"  Princes  protecting  Sciences  and  Art 

I've  often  seen,  in  copper-plat*  and  print ; 

I  never  saw  them  elsewhere,  for  my  part. 
And  therefore  I  conclude  there's  nothing  in  't : 

But  every  body  knows  the  Regent's  heart ; 
I  trust  he  wont  reject  a  weft-meant  hint ; 

Each  Board  to  have  twelve  members,  with  a  seat 

To  bring  them  in  per  ann.  five  hundred  neat :  — 

"  From  Princes  I  descend  to  the  Nobility : 
In  former  times  all  persona  of  high  stations. 

Lords,  Baronets,  and  Persons  of  gentility, 
Paid  twenty  guineas  for  the  dedications : 

This  practice  was  attended  with  utility ; 
The  patrons  lived  to  future  generations. 

The  poets  lived  by  their  industrious  earning,— 

So  men  alive  and  dead  could  live  by  Learning. 

"  Then,  twenty  guineas  was  a  little  fortune ; 

Now,  we  must  starve  unless  the  times  should  mend 
Our  poets  now-a-days  are  deem'd  Importune 

If  their  addresses  are  diffusely  penn'd ; 
Most  fashionable  authors  make  a  short  one 

To  their  own  wife,  or  child,  or  private  friend. 
To  show  their  independence,  I  suppose ; 
And  that  may  do  for  Gentlemen  like  those. 


tt 


Lastly,  the  common  people  I  beseech  — 
Dear  People  I  if  you  think  my  verses  clever, 

Preserve  with  care  your  noble  parts  of  speech, 
And  take  it  as  a  maxim  to  endeavour 

To  talk  as  your  good  mothers  used  to  teach, 
And  then  these  lines  of  mine  may  last  for  ever ; 

And  don't  confound  the  language  of  the  nation 

With  long-tail 'd  words  m  osity  and  aiion. 

M  I  think  that  Poets  fwhether  Whig  or  Tory) 
(Whether  they  go  to  meeting  or  to  church) 

Should  study  to  promote  their  country's  glory 
With  patriotic,  diligent  research ; 

That  children  yet  unborn  may  learn  the  story. 
With  grammars,  dictionaries,  canes,  and  birch : 

It  stands  to  reason  —  This  was  Homer's  plan. 

And  we  must  do  —  like  him  —  the  best  we  can. 

"  Madoc  and  Marmion,  and  many  more, 

Are  out  in  print,  and  most  of  them  have  sold ; 

Perhaps  together  they  may  make  a  score : 
Richard  the  First  has  had  his  story  told  — 

But  there  were  Lords  and  Princes  long  before, 
That  had  behaved  themselves  like  warriors  bold : 

Amongst  the  rest  there  was  the  great  King  Arthur, 

What  hero's  fame  was  ever  carried  farther  ?  " 

The  following  description  of  King  Arthur's  Christ- 
mas  at  Carlisle  is  equally  meritorious :  — . 

"  Thb  Great  Kino  Arthur  made  a  sumptuous  Feast, 
And  held  his  Royal  Christmas  at  Carlisle, 

And  thither  came  the  Vassals,  most  and  least, 
From  every  corner  of  this  British  Isle  ; 

And  ail  were  entertain'd,  both  man  and  beast, 
According  to  their  rank,  in  proper  style ; 

The  steeds  were  fed  and  litterd  In  the  stable, 

The  ladies  and  the  knights  sat  down  to  table. 

"  The  bill  of  fare  (as  you  may  well  suppose) 

Was  suited  to  those  plentiful  old  tiroes, 
Before  our  modern  luxuries  arose. 

With  truffles  and  ragouts,  and  various  crimes ; 
And  therefore,  from  the  original  in  prose 

I  shall  arrange  the  catalogue  in  rhymes  : 
They  served  up  salaon,  venison,  and  wild  bears 

By  hundreds,  and  by  dozens,  and  by  scores. 

"  Hogsheads  of  honey,  kilderkins  of  mustard. 
Mutton*  and  fatted  beeves,  and  bacon  swine ; 

Herons  and  bitterns,  peacock,  swan  and  bustard. 
Teal,  ma.' lard,  pigeons,  widgeons,  and  in  fine 

Plum-puddings,  pancakes,  apple-pies  and  custard ; 
And  therewithal  they  drank  good  Gascon  wine, 

With  mead,  and  ale,  and  cyder,  of  our  own  ; 

For  porter,  punch,  and  negus  were  not  known. 

"  The  noise  and  uproar  of  the  scullery  tribe, 
All  pilfering  and  scrambling  in  their  calling. 

Was  past  all  powers  of  language  to  describe  — 
The  din  of  manful  oaths  and  female  squalling: 

The  sturdy  porter,  huddling  up  his  bribe, 
And  then  at  random  breaking  heads  and  bawlii£, 
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Outcries,  and  cries  of  order,  and  contusions, 
Made  a  confusion  beyond  all  confusions ; 

"  Beggars  and  vagabonds,  blind,  lame,  and  sturdy, 
Minstrels  and  singers  with  their  various  airs. 

The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  hurdy-gurdy. 
Jugglers  and  mountebanks  with  apes  and  bears, 

Continued  from  the  first  day  to  the  third  day. 
An  uproar  like  ten  thousand  Smlthfleld  fairs  ; 

There  were  wild  beasts  and  foreign  birds  and  creatures. 

And  Jews  and  Foreigners  with  foreign  features. 

"  All  sorts  of  people  there  were  seen  together, 
All  sorts  of  characters,  all  sorts  of  dresses ; 

The  fool  with  fox's  tail  and  peacock's  feather, 
Pilgrims,  and  penitents,  and  grave  burgesses ; 

The  country  people  with  their  coats  of  leather, 
Vintners  and  Victuallers  with  cans  and* meases; 

Grooms,  archers,  varlets,  falconers  and  yeomen. 

Damsels  and  waiting-maids,  and  waiting-women. 

"  But  the  profane,  Indelicate  amours, 

The  vulgar,  unenlighten'd  conversation 
Of  minstrels,  menials,  courtesans,  and  boors, 

(Although  appropriate  to  their  meaner  station) 
Would  certainly  revolt  a  taste  like  yours ; 

Therefore  I  shall  omit  the  calculation 
Of  all  {he  curses,  oaths,  and  cuts,  and  stabs. 
Occasional  by  their  dice,  and  drink,  and  drabs. 

**  We  must  take  care  in  our  poetic  cruise, 

And  never  hold  a  single  tack  too  long ; 
Therefore  my  versatile,  ingenious  Muse, 

Takes  leave  of  this  illiterate,  low-bred  throng, 
Intending  to  present  superior  views. 

Which  to  gcnteeler  company  belong. 
And  show  the  higher  orders  of  society 
Behaving  with  politeness  and  propriety. 

M  And  certainly  they  say,  for  fine  behaving 

King  Arthur's  Court  has  never  had  its  match  ; 

True  point  of  honour,  without  pride  or  braving, 
Strict  etiquette  for  ever  on  the  watch : 

Their  manners  were  refined  and  perfect — saving 
Some  modern  graces,  which  they  could  not  catch. 

As  spitting  through  the  teeth,  and  driving  stages, 

Accomplishments  reserved  for  distant  ages. 

"  They  look'd  a  manly,  generous  generation  ; 

Beards,  shoulders,  eyebrows,broad,am»»quarc,and  thick. 
Their  accents  firm  and  loud  in  conversation, 

Their  eyes  and  gestures  eager,  sharp,  and  quick. 
Showed  them  prepared,  on  proper  provocation. 

To  give  the  lie,  pull  nose*,  stab,  and  kick  ; 
And  for  that  very  reason,  it  is  said, 
They  were  so  very  courteous  and  well-bred. 

"  The  ladies  look'd  of  an  heroic  race  — 

At  first  a  general  likeness  struck  your  eye. 

Tall  figures,  open  features,  oTal  face. 
Large  eyes,  with  ample  eyebrows  arch  d  and  high  ; 

Their  manners  had  an  odd,  peculiar  grace, 
Neither  repulsive,  affable,  nor  shy, 

Majestical,  reserved,  and  somewhat  sullen  ; 

Their  dresses  partly  silk  and  partly  woollen." 

The  little  snatches  of  critical  quizzing  introduced 
In  Whlstlecraft  are  perfect  in  their  way.  Take,  for 
example,  this  good-humoured  parody  on  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  passages  in  Wordsworth :  — 

"  In  castles  and  in  courts  Ambition  dwells. 

But  not  in  castles  or  In  courts  alone; 
She  breathed  a  wish,  throughout  those  sacred  cells. 

For  bells  of  larger  size,  and  louder  tone ; 
Giants  abominate  the  sound  of  bells, 

And  soon  the  fierce  antipathy  was  shown. 
The  tinkling  and  the  jingling,  and  the  clangor, 
Housed  their  irrational,  gigantic  anger. 

"  Unhappy  mortals  !  ever  blind  to  fate ! 

Unhappy  Monks  !  you  see  no  danger  nigh  ; 
Exulting  In  their  sound,  and  sisc,  and  weight. 

From  morn  till  noon  the  merry  peal  you  ply : 
The  belfry  rocks,  your  bosoms  are  elate, 

Your  spirits  with  the  ropes  and  pulley!  fly : 
Tired,  but  transported,  panting,  nulling,  hauling, 
Ramping  and  stamping,  overjoy'd  and  bawling. 

Meanwhile  the  solemn  mountains  that  surrounded 
The  silent  valley  where  the  convent  lay. 

With  tiotinnAbular  uproar  were  astounded, 
When  the  unt  peal  burst  forth  at  break  of  day : 


Feeling  their  granite  ears  severely  wounded, 

They  scarce  knew  what  to  think,  or  what  to  sty ; 
And  (though  large  mountains  commonly  conceal 
Their  sentiments,  dissembling  what  they  feel,  ] 

M  Yet)  Coder -Gibbrish  from  his  cloudy  throne 
To  huge  Lobtommtm  gape  an  intimation 

Qf  this  strange  rumour,  with  an  atefnl  font, 
Thundering  his  deep  surprise  and  indignation  t 

The  letter  huts,  in  language  qf  their  own, 
Discuss'd  the  topic  by  reverberation: 

Discoursing  with  their  echoes  all  dag  long. 

Their  only  conversation  teas,  *  ding-dong. 

Mr.  Rose  has  a  very  elegant  essay  on  Whlstkcrtft, 
In  his  «  Thoughts  and  Recollections  by  On*  of  lfc 
last  Century,"  which  thus  concludes  :  — 

M  Beppo,  which  had  a  story,  and  which  pointed  bat  cs* 
way,  met  with  signal  and  universal  success;  whttt  'ft* 
Monks  and  the  Giants '  have  been  littl«  appreciated,  bytt* 
majority  of  readers.  Yet  those  who  will  only  laugh  op* » 
sufficient  warrant,  may,  on  analysing  this  bravura-poem  t*i 
legitimate  matter  for  their  mirth.  The  want  of  m*u*4 
certainly  cannot  be  objected  to  it,  with  reason ;  for  It  eooUfa 
a  deep  substratum  of  sense,  and  does  not  exhibit  a  character 
which  has  not,  or  might  not,  have  its  parallel  hi  nature  I 
remember  at  the  time  this  poem  was  published,  (which  **». 
when  the  French  monarchy  seemed  endangered  by  the  vsel 
latlng  conduct  of  Louis  X VIIL,  who,  under  the  gokUm  0' 
successive  ministers,  was  trimming  between  the  loyalists  srt 
the  liberals,  apparently  thinking  that  civility  aodcuocUuua 
was  a  remedy  for  all  evils,)  a  friend  dared  me  to  prove  V) 
assertion ;  and,  by  way  of  a  text,  referred  roe  to  the  charict« 
of  the  crippled  abbot,  under  whose  direction, 

•  The  convent  was  all  going  to  the  devQ, 

While  he,  poor  craatut*,  thought  himself  bam 
For  saying  handsome  things,  and  being  dill, 
Wheeling  about  as  be  was  pull'd  and  shored.' 

"  The  obvious  application  of  this  was  made  bj  w  l- 
Louis  XV  Hi: ;  and  If  it  was  uot  the  intention  of  tae  a*** 
to  designate  him  in  particular,  the  applicability  of  tbep»*V 
to  the  then  state  of  France,  and  her  ruler,  shws.  at  tot*,* 
intrinsic  truth  of  the  description.  Take,  in  theua*".' 
the  character  of  Sir  Tristram,  and  we  shall  liod  iu  tka& 
it  uot  in  one,  in  different  living  persons. 

*  Songs,  music,  languages,  and  many  a  lay 

Asturian,  or  Armonc,  Irish,  Basque, 
His  ready  memory  seised  and  bore  away ; 

And  ever  when  the  ladles  chose  to  ask, 
Sir  Tristram  was  prepared  to  sing  dad  play, 

Not  like  a  minstrel,  earnest  at  his  task, 
But  with  a  sportive,  careless,  easy  style, 

As  if  he  seem'd  to  mock  himself  the  while. 

'  His  readv  wit,  and  rambling  education, 
With  the  congenial  influence  of  hi*  stars. 

Had  taught  him  all  the  arts  of  eonvenatioo, 
All  games  of  skill,  and  stratagems  of  »or» ; 

His  birth,  it  seems,  by  Merlin's  calculatiuii, 
Was  under  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Mv>  * 

His  mind  with  all  their  attributes  was  nit*". 

And,  like  those  planets,  wsod'ring  and  uniu  i. 

44  Who  can  read  this  description,  without  reeojtwftr  "- ' 
the  portraits  (flattering  portraits,  perhaps)  of  t»*  oj^-J 
characters  well  known  in  society  ?'* 

The  reader  will  And  a  copious  criticism  on  VoL<-t!f- 
craft,  from  the  pen  of  Ugo  Foscolo,  in  the  QwrtcO 
Review,  vol.  xxl.] 


Urppo* 


'T  is  known,  at  least  it  should  be,  that  thro^ta** 
All  countries  of  the  Catho!ic  peraifeinn. 

Some  weeks  before  Shrove  Tucstlaj  comes  alayri. 
The  people  take  their  All  of  recrestiou. 
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I" 


And  buy  repentance,  ere  they  grow  devout, 

However  high  their  rank,  or  low  their  station, 
With  fiddling,  feasting,  dancing,  drinking,  masking, 
And  other  things  which  may  be  had  for  asking. 

IL 
The  moment  night  with  dusky  mantle  covers 

The  skies  (and  the  more  duskily  the  better), 
The  time  less  liked  by  husbands  than  by  lovers 

Begins,  and  prudery  flings  aside  her  fetter; 
And  gaiety  on  restless  tiptoe  hovers, 

Giggling  with  all  the  gallants  who  beset  her : 
And  there  are  songs  and  quavers,  roaring,  humming, 
Guitars,  and  every  other  sort  of  strumming. 

in. 

And  there  are  dresses  splendid,  but  fantastical, 
Masks  of  all  times  and  nations,  Turks  and  Jews, 

And  harlequins  and  clowns,  with  feats  gymnastical, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Yankee-doodles,  and  Hindoos ; 

All  kinds  of  dress,  except  the  ecclesiastical, 
All  people,  as  their  fancies  hit,  may  choose, 

But  no  one  in  these  parts  may  quia  the  clergy, — 

Therefore  take  heed,  ye  Freethinkers  1  I  charge  ye. 

IT. 

You'd  better  walk  about  begirt  with  briars, 
Instead  of  coat  and  smallclothes,  than  put  on 

A  single  stitch  reflecting  upon  friars, 
Although  you  swore  it  only  was  in  fun ; 

They'd  haul  you  o'er  the  coals,  and  stir  the  fires 
Of  Phlegcthon  with  every  mother's  son, 

Kor  say  one  mass  to  cool  the  caldron's  bubble 

That  boiTd  your  bones,  unless  you  paid  them  double. 

V. 

But  saving  this,  you  may  put  on  whate'er 
You  like  by  way  of  doublet,  cape,  or  cloak, 

Such  as  in  Monmouth-street,  or  in  Bag  Fair, 
Would  rig  you  out  in  seriousness  or  joke ; 

And  even  in  Italy  such  places  are, 
With  prettier  name  in  softer  accents  spoke, 

For,  bating  Covent  Garden,  I  can  hit  on 

5o  place  that's  call'd  "  Piazza "  in  Great  Britain. » 


VI. 
This  feast  is  named  the  Carnival *,  which  being 

Interpreted,  implies  "  farewell  to.  flesh ; " 
So  ealTd,  because  the  name  and  thing  agreeing, 

Through  Lent  they  live  on  fish  both  salt  and  fresh. 

1  C*  For,  bating  Covent  Garden,  I  can't  hit  on 
A  place."  Sc— MS.] 

*  V  The  Carnival."  tart  Mr.  Rose, "  though  It  Is  gayer  or 
duller,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  nation*  which  celebrate 
It.  W.  In  Its  general  character,  nearly  the  same  all  oyer  the 
t  <-t.tosula.  The  beginning  Is  like  any  other  season  ;  towards 
r.»  •  middle  you  begin  to  meet  masques  and  mummers  In  sun- 
shine :  to  the  last  fifteen  days  the  plot  thickens ;  and  during 
tac  ikrte  loaf  all  b  hurly-burly.  But  to  paint  these,  which 
may  be  almost  considered  aa  a  separate  festival,  I  must  avail 
myself  of  the  word*  of  Messrs.  William  and  Thomas  Whistle. 
craft,  te  whose  *  Prospectus  and  Specimen  of  an  intended 
Katfeoal  Work*  I  find  the  description  ready  made  to  my 
band,   observing  that,  betides  the  ordinary  dramatis  pcr- 


Degjais  and  vagabonds,  blind,  lame,  and  sturdy, 
NlnstrisU  and  stagers,  with  their  various  airs, 
The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  hturdy.gurdy, 
JuggWrt  and  mountebanks,  with  apes  and  bears, 
from  the  first  day  to  the  third  day, 
Uka  ten  thousand  Smitbfleld  furs  '— 


But  why  they  usher  Lent  with  so  much  glee  in, 

Is  more  than  I  can  tell,  although  I  guess 
'T  is  aa  we  take  a  glass  with  friends  at  parting, 
In  the  stage-coach  or  packet,  just  at  stalling. 

VII. 

And  thus  they  bid  farewell  to  carnal  dishes, 
And  solid  meats,  and  highly  spiced  ragouts, 

To  live  for  forty  days  on  ill-dress'd  fishes, 
Because  they  have  no  sauces  to  their  stews, 

A  thing  which  causes  many  "  poohs"  and  "  pishes," 
And  several  oaths  (which  would  not  suit  the  Muse), 

From  travellers  accustom 'd  from  a  boy 

To  eat  their  salmon,  at  the  least,  with  soy ; 

VIIL 
And  therefore  humbly  I  would  recommend 

u  The  curious  in  fish-sauce,"  before  they  cross 
The  sea,  to  bid  their  cook,  or  wife,  or  friend, 

Walk  or  ride  to  the  Strand,  and  buy  in  gross 
(Or  if  set  out  beforehand,  these  may  scud 

By  any  means  least  liable  to  loss) 
Ketchup,  Soy,  Chill-vinegar,  and  Harvey, 
Or,  by  the  Lord  1  a  Lent  will  well  nigh  starve  ye ; 

LX. 
That  is  to  say,  if  your  religion 's  Roman, 

And  you  at  Rome  would  do  as  Romans  do, 
According  to  the  proverb, — although  no  man, 

If  foreign,  is  obliged  to  fast;  and  you, 
If  Protestant,  or  sickly,  or  a  woman, 

Would  rather  dine  in  sin  on  a  ragout  — 
Dine  and  be  d — d !  I  don't  mean  to  be  coar>e, 
But  that 's  the  penalty,  to  say  no  worse. 

X. 

Of  all  the  places  where  the  Carnival 
Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  yore, 

For  dance,  and  song,  and  serenade,  and  ball, 
And  masque,  and  mime,  and  mystery,  and  more 

Than  I  have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  all, 
Venice  the  bell  from  every  city  bore,  — 

And  at  the  moment  when  I  fix  my  story* 

That  sea-born  city  was  in  all  her  glory. 

XI. 

They've  pretty  faces  yet,  those  same  Venetians, 
Black  eyes,  arch'd  brows,  and  sweet  expressions  still; 

Such  as  of  old  were  copied  from  the  Grecians, 
In  ancient  arts  by  moderns  mimick'd  ill ; 

And  like  so  many  Venuscs  of  Titian's 

(The  best's  at  Florence 3  —  see  it,  if  ye  will,) 

the  shops  are  shut,  all  business  Is  at  a  stand,  and  the  drunken 
cries  heard  at  night  afford  a  clear  r  roof  of  the  pleasures  to 
which  these  days  of  leisure  arc  drdicatod.  These  holydays 
may  surely  be  reckoned  amongst  the  secondary  causes  which 
contribute  to  the  indolence  of  the  Italian,  since  they  reconcile 
tlris  to  his  conscience,  as  being  of  religious  Institution.  Now 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  offence  which  is  so  unproportionably 
punished  by  conscience  as  that  of  indolence.  With  the  wicked 
man,  it  is  an  intermittent  disease  ;  with  the  Idle  man,  it  is 
a  chronic  one/*—  Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy,  vol.il 
p.  *71J 

*  ['•  At  Florence  T  remained  but  a  day,  having  a  hurry  for 
Rome.  Howerer,  I  went  to  the  two  galleries,  from  which 
one  returns  drunk  with  beauty  :  but  there  are  sculpture  and 
painting,  which,  for  the  flr»t  time,  gave  me  an  idea  of  what 
people  mean  by  their  cant  about  those  two  most  artificial  of 
the  art*.  What  struck  me  most  were,— the  mistress  of  Ra- 
phael, a  portrait  i  the  mistress  of  Titian,  a  portrait ;  a  Venus 
of  Titian,  In  the  Medici  gallery ;  the  Venus;  Canova's  Venus, 
also  in  the  other  gallery,"  &c Byron  Letter s,  1817.] 
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be  also  fev 
st&ecauael 
Th  hot  a  umuait  of  ha 
Andseif;  buxswefca 


Love  in  fuC  Oft  and  length,  not  fore  kfeal. 

So,  nor  ideal  beauty,  that  ftne  name. 
Bat  rrr— *"«?  better  a VT,  so  very  Teal, 

That  the  sweet  model  moat  have  been  the  same ; 
▲  thirur  *****  jvu  woold  purchase,  beg.  or  steal, 

Wcre't  not  irs^ofclu-e,  besLcLis  a  stable  : 
The  face  recall*  sooe  fece,  as  'twere  wirh 
Ton  once  hare  seem  irut  ne'er  wul  see  a.p'r 

One  of  thote  forms  which  flit  by  us.  when 
Are  younx,  and  nx  our  eyes  on  every  face ; 

And,  oh  !  the  loreiiness  at  times  we  see 
In  monientary  gliding,  the  soft  erace7 

The  youth,  the  Moom,  the  beauty  whkh  agree, 
In  many  a  nameless  bcina;  we  retrace, 

Wbo*e  course  and  home  we  knew  not.  nor  shall  know, 

Like  the  lost  Pleiad*  seen  no  more  below. 

XV. 

I  said  that  like  a  picture  by  Gicrgione 
Venetian  women  were,  and  so  they  are, 

Particularly  seen  from  a  bakony 

(For  beauty 's  sometimes  best  set  off  afar)* 

And  there,  just  like  a  heroine  of  Goidoni, 

They  peep  from  out  the  blind,  or  o'er  the  bar; 

And  truth  to  say,  they  *re  mottly  very  pretty, 

And  rather  like  to  show  it,  more  s  the  pity  ! 

XVL 
For  glances  beget  ogles,  ogles  sighs, 

Sighs  wishes,  wishes  words,  and  words  a  letter, 

1  [••  I  know  nothing  of  picture*  myself,  and  care  aim  ft  as 
little  ;  b*it  to  me  thire  are  none  like  the  Venetian  —  abore  all, 
Gkirgtone.  I  rcrc*ir.ber  well  his  Judgment  of  Solomcu,  in 
the  Marfscalr.hi  jr*lU;ry  in  Boldgna.  The  real  mother  is 
beautiful  exquiiitdy  beautiful.".— Byron  Letter**  Is  JO.] 

*  fThe  follow  In*  Is  I/ird  Byron"*  account  of  his  t!  sit  to 
thi»  palace,  in  April,  1H17- — ** To-day,  I  hare  l*>en  OTer  the 
Manfrint  paiare,  umout  for  its  pictures.  Amongst  them,  there 
U  a  portrait  of  Ar\u*v>,  by  Titian,  surpa*«ing  all  my  antici- 
pation of  the  power  of  pointing  or  human  exprestiou  :  it  is 
the  poetry  **(  port'-ait,  and  the  portrait  of  poetry.  There 
wa*  also  one  or  io:ne  learned  lady  centuries  old,  whose  name 
I  forget,  but  wh  y»e  fe.it-jre*  must  always  be  remembered. 
I  w.f.r  »aw  jrr^-iier  hea'.ty,  or  sweetness,  or  wisdom  ;  —  it 
it  th-  kind  of  Ur"  to  go  mad  for,  because  it  cannot  walk  out 
of  lt»  frame.  Tr.*»re  w  oIjio  a  famout  dead  Christ  and  live 
Ap'f.t'"*,  for  whirl.  Buonaparte  offered  in  %ain  five  thousand 
louii ;  and  of  »  hi.  h,  though  it  is  a  capo  d'  opera  of  Titian,  as 
I  am  no  connoU*.-ur,  I  *ay  little,  sod  thought  leas,  except  of 
<>T.e  figure  in  it.  There  arc  ten  thousand  others,  and  some 
v<T)  Hii"  GiorirU'ie*  amongst  them.  There  is  an  original 
Laura  and  Fetrar<h,  »enr  hideous  both.  Petrarch  has  not 
only  the  dress,  but  the  features  and  air  of  an  old  woman  ; 
iim(  Laura  look*  tiy  no  means  like  i  young  one,  or  a  pretty 
orw.  Wnat  »tr  i-k  most  in  the  general  collection,  was  the 
extreme  rewrnMance  of  tin-  style  of  the  female  faces  in  the 
mus  of  pirtun:*,  to  many  centuries  or  generations  old,  to 
those  you  *e«  and  meet  every  day  among  the  existing  Italians. 
The  Queen  of  Cyprus  and  Giorgione's  wife,  particularly  the 
latter,  are  Venetian  **  K  were  of  yesterday  j  the  tame  eye* 
and  expreulon,  and,  to  my  mind,  there  is  none  finer.    You 


XTHL 
Thar  jealousy  (if  they 

Xot  like  that  sooty  oVtil  of 

Whkh  sit  nit  hers  women  In  a 
But  worthier  of 

_  of  the 
Has  head  far  such  a  woe  no 

another. 


> 


Didst  ever  see  a  Gondola  ?     For 
I       Ton  should  not,  IH  describe  it  you  exact!?: 
,  "Tts  a  long  cover'd  boat  that  *s  » *■■■»■  «■■  here. 

Carred  at  the  prow,  built  Ikhtiy,  but  comasctj. 
|  Row'd  by  two  rowers,  each  calTd  • 
'       It  elides  along  the  water  looking  bL 
•  Just  like  a  coffin  clapt  in  a  canoe. 

Where  none  can  make  vxt.  what  you.  say  or  i* 


And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  they  go* 
And  under  the  Rialto  •  shoot  alocr. 

By  night  and  day,  all  paces,  swift  or  slow. 
And  round  the  theatres,  a  sabfe  three**. 

They  wait  in  their  dusk  urery  of  woe. — 
But  not  to  them  do  woeful  things  bektaf. 

For  sometimes  they  contain  a  deal  of  fun. 

Like  mourning  coaches  when  the  fanexaTs  doae. 

most  recollect,  bowerer,  thai  I  know  nothing  of  px£^s&  ** 
that  I  detest  it,  unless  it  reminds  me  of  wrartiif  I  •»" 
seen,  or  think  it  possible  to  sea,**] 

3  [This  appears  to  be  an  income*  descrteboa  of  ue** 
tore ;  as,  according  to  Vasari  and  Others*  Gi£rt»*  ■*** 

was  married,  and  died  young.] 

4  "  Qua*  ieptem  dici  sex  Uunea  esse  solewa.**- 
»  ^"Looktot: 

In  Venice  they  do  let  hearen  see  the  pranks 

They  dure  not  show  their  husbands ;  their  best  c  , 

Is— .not  to  leare  undone,  but  keep  unknown."--!  "*<£*•. 

8  ["  Jealousy  is  not  the  order  of  the  day  la  Yeext,  *< 

da?7ers  mc  out  of  fa5hion,  while  dueJs  obW  ss^w^^* 

unknown  —  at  least,  with  the  husbands. ** — Jfyram  U9tn-. 

"  [An  English  abbreriation.    Bialto  Is  the  n*ar, » i  ' 
the  bridge,  but  of  the  island  from  whkh  it  is  caDnl :  au  *' 
Venetians  say,  II  ponte  di  Rialto,  as  we  sar  Wescxi** 
Bridge.    In  that  island  Is  the  Exchange ;  and  I  bare  <rs* 
walked  there  as  on  classic  ground.    In  the  days  of  *"* 
and  Bassanio  it  was  second  to  none.   **  I  sotto  porCfi1    **fl 
Sansorino,  writing  in  1560,  **  sono  ogni  giorni  freqctcUi  -» 
mercatanti  Florentini,  Genoresi,  Muanesi.  Spagnuolt,  !=*"*• 
e  d*  altre  narionl  dJTerse  del  moodo,  i  ^uati  x\  coacorrco»  • 
tanta  copia,  che  qnesta  piaxaa  e  annorerata  tra  le  yrot  i  » 
uniTersa"    It  was  there  that  the  Christian  hebi  d'je»s« 
with  the  Jew ;  and  Shytock  refers  to  it,  when  be  ayi* 
"  Signor  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oil, 
In  the  Rialto,  you  hare  rated  mo." 

•  Andiamo  k  Rialto'  — '  l'ora  di  Rialto*— were  as  **J 
tongue ;  and  continue  so  to  the  present  day.  —  Rocaxsu 
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XXL 
But  to  ray  story. — *Twas  some  years  ago, 

It  may  be  thirty,  forty,  more  or  less, 
The  Carnival  was  at  Its  height,  and  so 

Were  all  kinds  of  buffoonery  and  dress  ; 
A  certain  lady  went  to  see  the  show, 

Her  real  name  I  know  not,  nor  can  guess, 
And  so  well  call  her  Laura,  if  you  please, 
Because  it  slips  into  my  verse  with  ease. 

XXIL 
She  was  not  old,  nor  young,  nor  at  the  years 

Which  certain  people  call  a  "  certain  age" 
Which  yet  the  most  uncertain  age  appears, 

Because  I  never  heard,  nor  could  engage 
A  person  yet  by  prayers,  or  bribes,  or  tears, 

To  name,  define  by  speech,  or  write  on  page, 
The  period  meant  precisely  by  that  word, — 
Which  surely  Is  exceedingly  absurd. 

XXIIL 
Laura  was  blooming  still,  had  made  the  best 

Of  time,  and  time  return'd  the  compliment, 
And  treated  her  genteelly,  so  that,  drcss'd, 

She  look*d  extremely  well  where'er  she  went ; 
A  pretty  woman  is  a  welcome  guest, 

And  Laura's  brow  a  frown  had  rarely  bent ; 
Indeed  she  shone  all  smiles,  and  seem'd  to  flatter 
Mankind  with  her  black  eyes  for  looking  at  her. 

XXIV. 
She  was  a  married  woman ;  tis  convenient, 

Because  in  Christian  countries  'tis  a  rule 
To  view  their  little  slips  with  eyes  more  lenient ; 

Whereas,  if  single  ladles  play  the  fool, 
(Unless  within  the  period  intervenient 

A  wen-timed  wedding  makes  the  scandal  cool), 
I  dont  know  how  they  ever  can  get  over  it, 
Cccept  they  manage  never  to  discover  it 


llfr  husband  sail'd  upon  the  Adriatic, 
And  made  some  voyages,  too,  in  other  seas, 

\rid  when  he  lay  in  quarantine  for  pratique 
t  A  forty  days'  precaution  'gainst  disease), 

Oil  wife  would  mount,  at  times,  her  highest  attic, 
For  thence  she  could  discern  the  ship  with  ease : 

He  was  a  merchant  trading  to  Aleppo, 

Eis  name  Giuseppe,  call'd  more  briefly,  Bcppo. 

XXVI. 
He  was  a  man  as  dusky  as  a  Spaniard, 

Sunburnt  with  travel,  yet  a  portly  figure ; 
Though  colour'd,  as  it  were,  within  a  tanyard, 

He  was  a  person  both  of  sense  and  vigour  — 
1  tetter  seaman  never  yet  did  man  yard ; 

And  she,  although  her  manners  show'd  no  rigour, 
tTia  deem*d  a  woman  of  the  strictest  principle, 
5q  such  as  to  be  thought  almost  invincible,  i 

t  p-  T"ae  stoeriS  state  of  morals  here  Is  much  the  same  ai  in 
t»  ^  £*-*?▼•*  time ;  a  woman  is  virtuous  (according  to  the  code} 
nXrs  _xoU*  herself  to  her  husband  and  one  lover  ;  those  who 
\.-j«  t»  o,  titrec.  or  more,  are  a  little  wfld ;  bat  it  is  only  those 
9  *»  are  indiscriminately  diffuse,  and  form  a  low  connection, 
*•*'>  «r*  considered  as  overstepping  the  modesty  of  marriage. 
TWr»  Is  no  convincing  a  woman  here,  that  she  is  In  the 


I 


xxvn. 

But  several  years  elapsed  since  they  had  met ; 

Some  people  thought  the  ship  was  lost,  and  some 
That  he  had  somehow  blunder'd  into  debt, 

And  did  not  like  the  thoughts  of  steering  home ; 
And  there  were  several  offer'd  any  bet, 

Or  that  he  would,  or  that  he  would  not  come ; 
For  most  men  (till  by  losing  render'd  sager) 
Will  back  their  own  opinions  with  a  wager. 

XXVIIL 
'Tls  said  that  their  last  parting  was  pathetic, 

As  partings  often  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
And  their  presentiment  was  quite  prophetic 

That  they  should  never  more  each  other  see, 
(A  sort  of  morbid  feeling,  half  poetic, 

Which  I  have  known  occur  in  two  or  three,) 
When  kneeling  on  the  shore  upon  her  sad  knee, 
He  left  this  Adriatic  Ariadne. 

XXIX. 

And  Laura  waited  long,  and  wept  a  little, 
And  thought  of  wearing  weeds,  as  well  she  might ; 

She  almost  lost  all  appetite  for  victual, 
And  could  not  sleep  with  ease  alone  at  night ; 

She  deem'd  the  window-frames  and  shutters  brittle 
Against  a  daring  housebreaker  or  sprite, 

And  so  she  thought  it  prudent  to  connect  her 

With  a  vice-husband,  chiefly  to  protect  her. 

XXX. 

She  chose,  (and  what  is  there  they  will  not  choose, 
If  only  you  will  but  oppose  their  choice  ?) 

Till  Beppo  should  return  from  his  long  cruise, 
And  bid  once  more  her  faithful  heart  rejoice, 

A  man  some  women  like,  and  yet  abuse  — 
A  coxcomb  was  he  by  the  public  voice ; 

A  Count  of  wealth,  they  said,  as  well  as  quality, 

And  in  his  pleasures  of  great  liberality.  * 

XXXI. 

And  then  he  was  a  Count,  and  then  he  knew 

Music,  and  dancing,  fiddling,  French  and  Tuscan ; 

The  last  not  easy,  be  it  known  to  you, 
For  few  Italians  speak  the  right  Etruscan. 

He  was  a  critic  upon  operas,  too, 
And  knew  all  niceties  of  the  sock  and  buskin ; 

And  no  Venetian  audience  could  endure  a 

Song,  scene,  or  air,  when  he  cried  "  seccatura ! 


i»t 


XXXII. 
His  "  bravo  "  was  decisive,  for  that  sound 

Hush'd  "  Academie"  sigh'd  in  silent  awe  ; 
The  fiddlers  trembled  as  he  look'd  around, 

For  fear  of  some  false  note's  detected  flaw. 
The  "  prima  donna's  "  tuneful  heart  would  bound, 

Dreading  the  deep  damnation  of  his  "  bah  1 " 
Soprano,  basso,  even  the  contra-alto, 
Wish'd  him  five  fathom  under  the  Rialto. 


smallest  degree  deviating  from  the  rale  of  right  or  the  fitness 
of  things,  in  having  an  amoroso.  The  great  sin  seems  to  lie 
in  concealing  it,  or  having  more  than  one ;  that  If,  unless 
such  an  extension  of  the  prerogative  is  understood  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  prior  claimant" — Byron  Letter*,  1817.] 
•  P4  A  Count  of  wealth  inferior  to  his  quality, 

Which  somewhat  limited  his  Liberality.1'  — M&] 
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xxxni. 

He  patronised  the  Improvisator!, 

Nay,  could  himself  extemporise  some  stanzas, 
Wrote  rhymes,  sang  songs,  could  also  tell  a  story, 

Sold  pictures,  and  was  skilful  in  the  dance  a* 
Italians  can  be,  though  in  this  their  glory  [has ; 

Must  surely  yield  the  palm  to  that  which  France 
In  short,  he  was  a  perfect  cavaliero, 
And  to  his  very  valet  seem'd  a  hero. 

XXXIV. 
Then  he  was  faithful  too,  as  well  as  amorous ; 

So  that  no  sort  of  female  could  complain, 
Although  they  're  now  and  then  a  little  clamorous, 

He  never  put  the  pretty  souls  in  pain ; 
His  heart  was  one  of  those  which  most  enamour  us, 

Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain: 
He  was  a  lover  of  the  good  old  school, 
Who  still  become  more  constant  as  they  cool. 

XXXV. 

No  wonder  such  accomplishments  should  turn 
A  female  head,  however  sage  and  steady — 

With  scarce  a  hope  that  Beppo  could  return, 
In  law  he  was  almost  as  good  as  dead,  he 

Nor  sent,  nor  wrote,  nor  show'd  the  least  concern, 
And  she  had  waited  several  years  already  ; 

And  really  if  a  man  won't  let  us  know 

That  he 's  alive,  he 's  dtad>  or  should  be  so. 

XXXVL 

Besides,  within  the  Alps,  to  every  woman, 
(Although,  God  knows,  it  is  a  grievous  sin,) 

'Ti>,  I  may  say,  permitted  to  have  two  men ; 
I  can't  tell  who  first  brought  the  custom  in, 

But  "  Cavalier  Serventes"  are  quite  common, 
And  no  one  notices,  nor  cares  a  pin ; 

And  we  may  call  this  (not  to  say  the  worst) 

A  second  marriage  which  corrupts  the./?/*/. 

XXXVH. 

The  word  was  formerly  a  "  Cicisbeo," 

Bat  that  is  now  grown  vulgar  and  indecc  nt ; 

The  Spaniards  call  the  person  a  "  Cortrjo"  l 

For  the  same  mode  subsists  in  Spain,  though  recent ; 

In  short,  it  reaches  from  the  Po  to  Teio, 

And  may  perhaps  at  last  be  o'er  the  sea  sent : 

But  Heaven  preserve  Old  England  from  such  courses ! 

Or  what  becomes  of  damage  and  divorces  ? 

xxxvni. 

However,  I  still  think,  with  all  due  deference 
To  the  fair  sinrjle  part  of  the  creation, 

That  married  Ladies  should  preserve  the  preference 
In  tffe-u-tete  or  general  conversation  — 

And  this  I  say  without  peculiar  reference 
To  England,  France,  or  any  other  nation  — 

Because  they  know  the  world,  and  arc  at  ease, 

And  being  natural,  naturally  please. 

XXXIX. 

Tis  true,  your  budding  Miss  is  very  charming, 
But  shy  and  awkward  at  first  coming  out, 

So  much  alarm 'd,  that  she  is  quite  alarming, 
All  Giggle,  Blush ;  half  Pertness,  and  half  Pout ; 

1  Cortcjo  Is  pronounced  CortcAo,  with  an  aspirate,  accord, 
ing  to  the  Arabesque  guttural.  It  means  what  there  is  as  yet 
no  precise  name  fur  la  England,  though  the  practice  is  m 
common  as  In  any  tramontane  country  whatever. 


And  glancing  at  Mamma,  for  fear  there '*  ham  hi 

What  you,  she,  it,  or  they,  may  be  about, 
The  nursery  still  lisps  out  in  all  they  utter- 
Besides,  they  always  smell  of  bread  and  butter.         | 

XL. 
But  "  Cavalier  Servente"  is  the  phrase 

Used  in  politest  circles  to  express 
This  supernumerary  slave,  who  stays 

Close  to  the  lady  as  a  part  of  dress, 
Her  word  the  only  law  which  he  obeys. 

His  is  no  sinecure,  as  you  may  guess; 
Coach,  servants,  gondola,  he  goes  to  call, 
And  carries  fan  and  tippet,  gloves  and  shavL 

XLI. 

With  all  its  sinful  doings,  I  must  say, 

That  Italy 's  a  pleasant  place  to  me, 
Who  love  to  see  the  Sun  shine  every  day, 

And  vines  (not  nail'd  to  walls)  from  tree  to  trte 
Festoon 'd,  much  like  the  back  scene  of  a  play. 

Or  melodrame,  which  people  flock  to  see, 
When  the  first  act  is  ended  by  a  dance 
In  vineyards  copied  from  the  south  of  France. 

XLDL 
I  like  on  Autumn  evenings  to  ride  out, 

Without  being  forced  to  bid  my  groom  be  son 
My  cloak  is  round  his  middle  strapped  about, 

Because  the  skies  are  not  the  most  secure ; 
I  know  too  that,  if  stopp'd  upon  my  route, 

Where  the  green  alleys  windingly  allure, 
Reeling  with  grapes  red  waggons  choke  the  to;-,  - 
In  England  'twould  be  dung,  dust,  or  a  dray. 

XLIII. 
I  also  like  to  dine  on  becaficas, 

To  see  the  Sun  set,  sure  he  11  rise  to-morrow, 
Not  through  a  misty  morning  twinkling  weak  » 

A  drunken  man's  dead  eye  in  maudlin  sorrow, 
But  with  all  Heaven  V  himself;  that  day  will  breal  r* 

Beauteous  as  cloudless,  nor  be  forced  to  bonvr 
That  sort  of  farthing  candlelight  which  glimmer* 
Where  reeking  London's  smoky  caldron  simmer* 

XLIV. 
I  love  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin, 

Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a  female  mouth, 
And  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin, 

With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet  Soutfc, 
And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in, 

That  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth, 
Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling,  grunting  guttural. 
Which  we're  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and  sputter  1 

XLV. 

I  like  the  women  too  (forgive  my  folly), 

From  the  rich  peasant-cheek  of  ruddy  bronze.1 

And  large  black  eyes  that  flash  on  yon  a  volley 
Of  rays  that  say  a  thousand  things  at  once, 

To  the  high  dama's  brow,  more  melancholy, 
But  clear,  and  with  a  wild  and  liquid  glance, 

Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes. 

Soft  as  her  dimes,  and  sunny  as  her  skies.4 

*  C*  From  the  tall  peasant  with  her  ruddy  broote.H-)& 
'  [M  Like  her  own  dime,  all  ton,  and  bloom,  and  «to*  ~ 

MS.3  ^    .    .  . 

«  CM  In  these  lines  the  author  rises  above  the  sea***  I 
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xlvi. 

Eve  of  the  land  which  still  is  Paradise  ! 

Italian  beauty !  didst  thou  not  inspire 
Raphael ',  who  died  in  thy  embrace,  and  vies 

With  all  we  know  of  Heaven,  or  can  desire, 
In  what  he  hath  bequeathed  us  ? — in  what  guise, 

Though  flashing  from  the  fervour  of  the  lyre, 
Would  word*  describe  thy  past  and  present  glow, 
While  yet  Canova  can  create  below  ?  * 

XLvn. 

"  England  1  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still," 
I  said  at  Calais,  and  have  not  forgot  It ; 

I  like  to  speak  and  lucubrate  my  fill ; 
I  like  the  government  (but  that  is  not  It) ; 

I  like  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  quill ; 
I  like  the  Habeas  Corpus  (when  we've  got  it) ; 

I  like  a  parliamentary  debate, 

Particularly  when  'tis  not  too  late ; 

xlvhl 

I  like  the  taxes,  when  they  *re  not  too  many ; 

I  like  a  scacoal  fire,  when  not  too  dear ; 
1  like  a  beef-steak,  too,  as  well  as  any ; 

Have  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer ; 
I  like  the  weather,  when  it  is  not  rainy, 

That  is,  I  like  two  months  of  every  year. 
And  so  God  save  the  Regent,  Church,  and  King  1 
Which  means  that  I  like  all  and  everything. 

I 

XLIX. 

Our  standing  army,  and  disbanded  seamen, 

Poor's  rate,  Reform,  my  own,  the  nation's  debt, 

I  Our  little  riots  just  to  show  we  are  free  men, 

Our  trifling  bankruptcies  in  the  Gazette, 

i  Our  cloudy  climate,  and  our  chilly  women, 

All  these  I  can  forgive,  and  those  forget, 

And  greatly  venerate  our  recent  glories, 

And  wish  they  were  nof  owing  to  the  Tories. 

L. 
3.«  to  my  tale  of  Laura, — for  I  And 

Digression  is  a  sin,  that  by  degrees 
Becomes  exceeding  tedious  to  my  mind, 

And,  therefore,  may  the  reader  too  displease  — 
The  gtntlc  reader,  who  may  wax  unkind, 

And  caring  little  for  the  author's  ease, 
Ii&nt  on  knowing  what  he  means,  a  hard 
Aad  hapless  situation  for  a  bard. 


1  LL 

Oh  that  I  had  the  art  of  easy  writing 

Woa;  should  be  easy  reading  I  could  I  scale 

^nasals,  where  the  Muses  sit  inditing 

I    Those  pretty  poems  never  known  to  fail, 

l  v?nmr(at»  pfcch  of  his  composition,  and  is  betrayed  into 

;  hm«4hing  too  like  enthusiasm  and  deep  feeling  for  the  light 

'  i*J  bnuftic  strain  of  his  poetry.    Neither  does  the  fit  go  off, 

rot  b«  rite*  quite  into  rapture  in  the  succeeding  sunsa.   This 

i*.  bowcrer.  the  only  slip  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  work  — 

i'  oily  unitt  in  which  the  author  betrays  the  secret 

«M*fa  (night,  however,  hare  been  suspected)  of  his  own 

s  tmis  tod  his  aJBoity  to  a  higher  order  of  poets  than  those 

\  ftimm  he  has  here  beta  pleased  to  hold  out  a  xnodeL"  — 

'  For  the  marred  accounts  ot  the  cause  of  Raphael's  death, 
aw  bit  lire*. 


Sole.  —  (in  talking  thus,  the  writer,  more  especially 
Of  women,  would  be  understood  to  say, 
lie  speaks  as  a  spectator,  not  officially, 
And  always,  reader.  In  a  modest  way ; 


How  quickly  would  I  print  (the  world  delighting) 

A  Grecian,  Syrian,  or  Assyrian  tale ; 
And  sell  you,  mix'd  with  western  sentimentalta, 
Some  samples  of  the  finest  Orientalism ! 

LLI. 
But  I  am  but  a  nameless  sort  of  person, 

(A  broken  Dandy  s  lately  on  my  travels) 
And  take  for  rhyme,  to  hook  my  rambling  verse  on, 

The  first  that  Walker's  Lexicon  unravels, 
And  when  I  can't  find  that,  I  put  a  worse  on, 

Not  caring  as  I  ought  for  critics'  cavils ; 
I  've  half  a  mind  to  tumble  down  to  prose, 
But  verse  is  more  in  fashion — so  here  goes. 

Lni. 
The  Count  and  Laura  made  their  new  arrangement, 

Which  lasted,  as  arrangements  sometimes  do, 
For  half  a  dozen  yean  without  estrangement ; 

They  had  their  little  differences,  too ; 
Those  jealous  whiffs,  which  never  any  change  meant ; 

In  such  affairs  there  probably  are  few 
Who  have  not  had  this  pouting  sort  of  squabble, 
From  sinners  of  high  station  to  the  rabble. 

LIT. 

But,  on  the  whole,  they  were  a  happy  pair, 
As  happy  as  unlawful  love  could  make  them ; 

The  gentleman  was  fond,  the  lady  fair, 
Their  chains  so  slight,  'twas  not  worth  while  to 
break  them : 

The  world  beheld  them  with  indulgent  air ; 
The  pious  only  wish'd  "  the  devil  take  them  I n 

He  took  them  not ;  he  very  often  waits, 

And  leaves  old  sinners  to  be  young  ones'  baits. 

LV. 

But  they  were  young :  Oh  i  what  without  our  youth 
Would  love  be !  What  would  youth  be  without  love  1 

Youth  lends  it  joy,  and  sweetness,  vigour,  truth, 
Heart,  soul,  and  all  that  seems  as  from  above ; 

But,  languishing  with  years,  it  grows  uncouth — 
One  of  few  things  experience  don't  improve. 

Which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  old  fellows 

Are  always  so  preposterously  jealous. 


LVI. 
It  was  the  Carnival,  as  I  have  said 

Some  six  and  thirty  stanzas  back,  and  so 
Laura  the  usual  preparations  made, 

Which  you  do  when  your  mind's  made  up  to  go 
To-night  to  Mrs.  Boehm's  masquerade, 

Spectator,  or  partaker  in  the  show ; 
The  only  difference  known  between  the  cases 
Is  —  herty  we  have  six  weeks  of  "  vamish'd  faces." 

Perhaps,  too,  in  no  very  great  degree  shall  he 

Appear  to  have  offended  in  this  lay. 
Since,  as  all  know,  without  the  sex,  our  sonnets 
Would  seem  unfinlsh'd,  like  their  untrimm'd  bonnets.) 

(Signed)  Printbk's  Devil. 

*  ["  The  expressions  •  bluc-ttockntg'  and ( dandy  *  may  fur- 
nish matter  for  the  learning  of  a  commentator  at  some  future 
period.  At  this  moment,  every  English  reader  will  under- 
stand them.    Our  present  ephemeral  dandy  is  akin  to  the 


poems.    Though  now  become  familiar  and  trite,  their  day 
may  not  be  long. 

—  *  Cadentque 
Qua  nunc  sunt  In  honore  ▼ocabula.' n 
—  Loan  GLaxaaavia,  Ricciardetto,  1832.] 
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LVII. 

Laura,  when  dress'd,  was  (as  I  sang  before) 

A  pretty  woman  as  was  ever  seen, 
Fresh  as  the  Angel  o'er  a  new  inn  door, 

Or  frontispiece  of  a  new  Magazine, 
With  all  the  fashions  which  the  last  month  wore, 

Colour'd,  and  silver  paper  leaved  between 
That  and  the  title-page,  for  fear  the  press 
Should  soil  with  parts  of  speech  the  parts  of  dress. 

LVIIL 
They  went  to  the  Ridotto ;  — 'tis  a  hall 

Where  people  dance,  and  sup,  and  dance  again ; 
Its  proper  name,  perhaps,  were  a  masqued  ball, 

But  that's  of  no  importance  to  my  strain  ; 
'T  is  (on  a  smaller  scale)  like  our  Vauxhall, 

Excepting  that  it  cant  be  spoilt  by  rain  : 
The  company  is  "  mix'd"  (the  phrase  I  quote  is 
As  much  as  saying,  they're  below  your  notice) ; 

LLX 

For  a  "  mlx'd  company"  implies  that,  save 

Yourself  and  friends,  and  half  a  hundred  more, 

Whom  you  may  bow  to  without  looking  grave, 
The  rest  are  but  a  vulgar  set,  the  bore 

Of  public  places,  where  they  basely  brave 
The  fashionable  stare  of  twenty  score 

Of  well-bred  persons,  call'd  «  The  World $"  but  I, 

Although  I  know  them,  really  don't  know  why. 

LX 
This  is  the  case  in  England  ;  at  least  was 

During  the  dynasty  of  Dandies ',  now 
Perchance  succeeded  by  some  other  class 

Of  imitated  imitators :  —  how 
Irreparably  soon  decline,  alas  ! 

The  demagogues  of  fashion ;  all  below 
Is  frail ;  how  easily  the  world  is  lost 
By  love,  or  war,  and  now  and  then  by  frost ! 

LXL 

Crush'd  was  Napoleon  by  the  northern  Thor, 
Who  knock 'd  his  army  down  with  icy  hammer, 

Stopp'd  by  the  dementi  *,  like  a  whaler,  or 

A  blundering  novice  in  his  new  French  grammar ; 

Good  cause  had  he  to  doubt  the  chance  of  war, 
And  as  for  Fortune  —  but  I  dare  not  d — n  her, 

Because,  were  I  to  ponder  to  infinity, 

The  more  I  should  believe  in  her  divinity.  s 

Lxn. 

She  rules  the  present,  past,  and  all  to  be  yet, 

She  gives  us  luck  in  lotteries,  love,  and  marriage ; 

I  cannot  say  that  she 's  done  much  for  me  yet ; 
Mot  that  I  mean  her  bounties  to  disparage, 

We  *ve  not  yet  closed  accounts,  and  we  shall  see  yet 
How  much  she  11  make  amends  for  past  miscarriage. 

Meantime  the  goddess  Til  no  more  importune, 

Unless  to  thank  her  when  she 's  made  my  fortune. 

1  ["  I  liked  the  Dandies  :  they  were  always  very  clnl  to 
me ;  though,  in  general,  they  disliked  literary  people,  and 
persecuted  and  mystified  Madame  de  Stael,  Lewis,  Horace 
Twist,  and  the  like.  The  truth  is,  that  though  I  gave  up  the 
business  early,  I  had  a  tinge  or  Dandyism  in  my  minority, 
ami  probably  retained  enough  of  it  to  conciliate  the  great 
ones  at  four  and  twenty."  —  Byron  Diary,  1821.  J 

9  ["  When  Brumreell  was  obliged  to  retire  to  France,  he 
knew  no  French,  and  having  obtained  a  grammar  for  the 
purpose  of  study,  our  friend  Scrope  Davies  was  asked  what 

Srogrest  Brummell  had  made  in  French :  he  responded,  *  that 
Irummell  had  been  stopped,  like  Buonaparte  in  Russia,  by  the 
elements.    1  have  put  this  pun  into  Beppo,  which  is  '  a  fair 


LXIIL 

To  turn, — and  to  return;  —  the  devil  take  it! 

This  story  slips  for  ever  through  my  fingers, 
Because,  just  as  the  stanza  likes  to  make  It, 

It  needs  must  be  —  and  so  it  rather  lingers : 
This  form  of  verse  began,  I  cant  well  break  it, 

But  must  keep  time  and  tune  like  public  singers; 
But  if  I  once  get  through  my  present  measure, 
I'll  take  another  when  I'm  next  at  leisure. 

LXIV. 

They  went  to  the  Ridotto  (tis  a  place 
To  which  I  mean  to  go  myself  to-morrow,  « 

Just  to  divert  my  thoughts  a  little  space. 
Because  I  'm  rather  hippish,  and  may  borrow 

Some  spirits,  guessing  at  what  kind  of  free 
May  lurk  beneath  each  mask ;  and  as  my  sorrow 

Slackens  its  pace  sometimes,  I  '11  make,  or  find, 

Something  shall  leave  it  half  an  hour  behind.) 

LXT. 
Now  Laura  moves  along  the  joyous  crowd, 

Smiles  in  her  eyes,  and  simpers  on  her  lips ; 
To  some  she  whispers,  others  speaks  stood ; 

To  some  she  curtsies,  and  to  some  she  dips, 
Complains  of  warmth,  and  this  complaint  avow'd, 

Her  lover  brings  the  lemonade,  she  sips ; 
She  then  surveys,  condemns,  but  pities  still 
Her  dearest  friends  for  being  dress'd  so  UL 

LXVL 
One  has  false  curls,  another  too  much  paint, 

A  third— where  did  she  buy  that  frightful  turban' 
A  fourth 's  so  pale  she  fears  she  *s  going  to  &int 

A  fifth's  look  's  vulgar,  dowdyish,  and  suburfco. 
A  sixth's  white  silk  has  got  a  yellow  taint, 

A  seventh's  thin  muslin  surely  will  be  her  bane. 
And  lo  !  an  eighth  appears,  —  •*  I  'II  see  no  more  !* 
For  fear,  like  Banquo's  kings,  they  reach  a  score. 


lxvil 

Meantime,  while  she  was  thus  at  others  gazing. 
Others  were  levelling  their  looks  at  her ; 

She  heard  the  men's  half-whisper'd  mode  of  pn^~f< 
And,  till  'twas  done,  determined  not  to  stir; 

The  women  only  thought  it  quite  amazing 
That,  at  her  time  of  life,  so  many  were 

Admirers  still,  —  but  men  are  so  debased. 

Those  brazen  creatures  always  suit  their  taste. 

LXVUI. 
For  my  part,  now,  I  ne'er  could  understand 

Why  naughty  women  —  but  I  won't  discuss 
A  thing  which  is  a  scandal  to  the  land, 

I  only  don't  see  why  it  should  be  thus; 
And  if  I  were  but  in  a  gown  and  band. 

Just  to  entitle  me  to  make  a  fuss, 
I  *d  preach  on  this  till  Wilberferce  and  BamiRy 
Should  quote  in  their  next  speeches  from  my  koanV 

menange  ana  no  robbery  \ '  for  Scrope  trade  Ws  foron*1* 
several  dinners  (as  he  owned  himself),  by  repeating oow> jo- 
ally,  as  his  own,  some  of  the  buffooneries  with  mfcW>  I,*** 
encountered  him  in  the  morning."— Byron  Disrj  l&il.- 

»  f"  Like  Sylia,  I  have  always  believed  that  all  into*** 
pend  upon  Fortune,  and  nothing  upon  ourselves.  I *»  ^ 
aware  of  any  one  thought  or  action,  worthy  of  bctn?  m»« 
good  to  myself  or  others,  which  b  not  to  be  atiribotvd «'  -** 
good  goddess — Fortune  I " — Byron  Dmvv.  1821.  J 

*  [In  the  margin  of  the  original  MS.  Lord  Byron  has  «r*» 
— "  January  19th,  1818.  To^norrow  wfll  be  a  ftuadar.  ** 
full  Ridotto."] 
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i'  LXTX 

,    While  Laura  thus  was  Men,  and  seeing,  smiting, 
•  |      Talking,  she  knew  not  why,  and  cared  not  what, 
I ,  So  that  her  female  friends,  with  envy  broiling, 
1       Beheld  her  airs  and  triumph,  and  all  that ; 
'   And  weU-dress'd  males  still  kept  before  her  filing, 
And  passing  bow'd  and  mingled  with  her  chat ; 

More  than  the  rest  one  person  scem'd  to  stare 

With  pertinacity  that's  rather  rare. 

LXX. 

i '  Hi*  was  a  Turk,  the  colour  of  mahogany  ; 

And  Laura  saw  him,  and  at  first  was  glad, 
1    Becau*  the  Turks  so  much  admire  phllogyny, 
Although  their  usage  of  their  wives  is  sad ; 
Ti>  said  they  use  no  better  than  a  dog  any 

Poor  woman,  whom  they  purchase  like  a  pad ; 
Thry  have  a  number,  though  they  ne'er  exhibit  'em, 
Four  wives  by  law,  and  concubines  "ad  libitum." 

LXXI. 
They  lock  them  up,  and  veil,  and  guard  them  daily, 

They  scarcely  can  behold  their  male  relations, 
So  that  their  moments  do  not  pass  so  gaily 
A*  is  supposed  the  case  with  northern  nations ; 
1    Confinement,  too,  must  make  them  look  quite  palely ; 
And  as  the  Turks  abhor  long  conversations, 
Their  days  are  either  pase'd  in  doing  nothing, 
Or  bathing,  nursing,  making  love,  and  clothing. 

LXXU. 
They  cannot  read,  and  so  don't  lisp  in  criticism  • 

Nor  write,  and  so  they  don't  affect  the  muse ; 
Were  never  caught  in  epigram  or  witticism, 

Havr  no  romances,  sermons,  plays,  reviews,  — • 
In  harams  learning  soon  would  make  a  pretty  schism ! 

But  luckily  these  beauties  are  no  '*  Blues," 
Ko  bustling  Bothcrbys  have  they  to  show  'em 
-  That  charming  passage  in  the  last  new  poem  '•  '* 

LXX1II. 
No  solemn,  antique'  gentleman  of  rhyme, 

Who  having  angled  all  his  life  for  fame, 
And  gettiag  but  a  nibble  at  a  time, 

**iH  fussily  keeps  fishing  on,  the  same 
Small  «*  Triton  of  the  minnows,H  the  sublime 

Of  mediocrity,  the  furious  tame, 
The  echo's  echo,  usher  of  the  school 
Of  female  wits,  boy  bards  —  in  short,  a  fool  I 

Lxxrv. 

A  stalking  oracle  of  awful  phrase, 

The  approving  •«  Good!**  (bynomeansoooninlaw), 
Bumming  like  flies  around  the  newest  blaze, 

The  bluest  of  bluebottles  you  e'er  saw, 
Teasto-  with  blame,  excruciating  with  praise, 

Gorging  Um  little  fame  he  gets  all  raw, 
Translating  tongues  he  knows  not  even  by  letter, 
And  sweating  plays  so  middling,  bad  were  better. 

LXXY. 

C*Q£  hates  an  author  that's  all  author,  fellows 
In  foolscap  uniforms  turn'd  up  with  ink, 

*o  wry  anxious,  clever,  fine,  and  jealous, 
One  don't  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or  think, 

Vtdcm  to  puff  them  with  a  pair  of  bellows ; 
Of  coxcombry's  worst  coxcombs  e'en  the  pink 

Arv  preferable  to  these  shreds  of  paper, 

Tne«e  unquench'd  snuffing*  of  the  midnight  taper. 


LXXVI. 

Of  these  same  we  see  several,  and  of  others, 
Men  of  the  world,  who  know  the  world  like  men, 

Scott,  Rogers,  Moore,  and  all  the  better  brothers, 
Who  think  of  something  else  besides  the  pen  ; 

But  for  the  children  of  the  **  mighty  mother's," 
The  would-be  wits  and  can't- be  gentlemen, 

I  leave  them  to  their  daily  "  tea  is  ready," 

Smug  coterie,  and  literary  lady. l 

LXXVH. 
The  poor  dear  Mussulwomen  whom  I  mention 

Have  none  of  these  instructive  pleasant  people, 
And  on*  would  seem  to  them  a  new  invention, 

Unknown  as  bells  within  a  Turkish  steeple  ; 
I  think  'twould  almost  be  worth  while  to  pension 

(Though  best-sown  projects  very  often  reap  ill) 
A  missionary  author,  just  to  preach 
Our  Christian  usage  of  the  parts  of  speech 

Lxxvm. 

No  chemistry  for  them  unfolds  her  gases, 

No  metaphysics  are  let  loose  in  lectures, 
No  circulating  library  amasses 

Religious  novels,  moral  tales,  and  strictures 
Upon  the  living  manners,  as  they  pass  us  ; 

No  exhibition  glares  with  annual  pictures ; 
They  stare  not  on  the  stars  from  out  their  attics, 
Nor  deal  (thank  God  for  that !)  in  mathematics. 

LXXIX. 
Why  I  thank  God  for  that  is  no  great  matter, 

I  have  my  reasons,  you  no  doubt  suppose, 
And  as,  perhaps,  they  would  not  highly  flatter, 

I  '11  keep  them  for  my  life  (to  come)  In  prc.se ; 
1  fear  I  have  a  little  turn  for  satire, 

And  yet  methinks  the  older  that  one  grows 
Inclines  us  more  to  laugh  than  scold,  though  laughter 
Leaves  us  so  doubly  serious  shortly  after. 

LXXX. 

Oh,  Mirth  and  Innocence  1  Oh,  Milk  and  Water  ! 

Ye  happy  mixtures  of  more  happy  days  ! 
In  these  sad  centuries  of  sin  and  slaughter, 

Abominable  Man  no  more  allays 
His  thirst  with  such  pure  beverage.     No  matter, 

I  love  you  both,  and  both  shall  have  my  praise : 
Oh,  for  old  Saturn's  reign  of  sugar-candy  1  — 
Meantime  I  drink  to  your  return  in  brandy. 

LXXXI. 
Our  Laura's  Turk  still  kept  his  eyes  upon  her, 

Less  in  the  Mussulman  than  Christian  way, 
Which  seems  to  say,  "  Madam,  I  do  you  honour, 

And  while  I  please  to  stare,  you'll  please  to  stay." 
Could  staring  win  a  woman,  this  had  won  her, 

But  Laura  could  not  thus  be  led  astray ; 
She  had  stood  fire  too  long  and  well,  to  boggle 
Even  at  this  stranger's  most  outlandish  ogle. 

lxxxh. 

The  morning  now  was  on  the  point  of  breaking, 
A  turn  of  time  at  which  I  would  advise 

Ladies  who  have  been  dancing,  or  partaking 
In  any  other  kind  of  exercise, 

To  make  their  preparations  for  forsaking 
The  ball-room  ere  the  sun  begins  to  rise, 

Because  when  once  the  lamps  and  candles  fail, 

His  blushes  make  them  look  a  little  pale. 

1  [Nothing  can  be  cleverer  than  tlm  caustic  little  diatribe, 
introduced  a  propos  of  the  lite  of  Turk.ih  ladies  in  their 
harams.  —  Jeffrey J 
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LXXXIIL 
I  Ve  seen  some  balls  and  revels  in  ray  time, 

And  stay'd  them  over  for  some  silly  reason, 
And  then  I  look'd  (I  hope  it  was  no  crime) 

To  see  what  lady  best  stood  out  the  season  ; 
And  though  T?e  seen  some  thousands  in  their  prime, 

Lovely  and  pleasing,  and  who  still  may  please  on, 
I  never  saw  but  one  (the  stars  withdrawn) 
Whose  bloom  could  after  dancing  dare  the  dawn. 

lxxxiv. 

The  name  of  this  Aurora  I  71  not  mention, 
Although  I  might,  for  she  was  nought  to  me 

More  than  that  patent  work  of  God's  invention, 
A  charming  woman,  whom  we  like  to  sec  ; 

But  writing  names  would  merit  reprehension, 
Tet  if  you  like  to  find  out  this  fair  *ket 

At  the  next  London  or  Parisian  ball 

You  still  may  mark  her  cheek,  out-blooming  all. 

LXXXV. 

Laura,  who  knew  it  would  not  do  at  all 

To  meet  the  daylight  after  seven  hours'  sitting 

Among  three  thousand  people  at  a  ball, 

To  make  her  curtsy  thought  it  right  and  fitting : 

The  Count  was  at  her  elbow  with  her  shawl, 

And  they  the  room  were  on  the  point  of  quitting, 

When  lo  !  those  cursed  gondoliers  had  got 

Just  in  the  very  place  where  they  should  not. 

LXXXVI. 

In  this  they  're  like  our  coachmen,  and  the  cause 
Is  much  the  same — the  crowd,  and  pulling,  hauling, 

With  blasphemies  enough  to  break  their  jaws, 
They  make  a  never  intermitted  bawling. 

At  home,  our  Bow-street  gemmen  keep  the  laws. 
And  here  a  sentry  stands  within  your  calling ; 

But  for  all  that,  there  is  a  deal  of  swearing, 

And  nauseous  words  past  mentioning  or  bearing. 

LXXXV1L 

The  Count  and  Laura  found  their  bait  at  last, 
And  homeward  floated  o'er  the  silent  tide, 

Discussing  all  the  dances  gone  and  past ; 
The  dancers  and  their  dresses  too,  beside ; 

Some  little  scandals  eke  :  but  all  aghast 
(As  to  their  palace  stairs  the  rowers  glide) 

Sate  Laura  by  the  side  of  her  Adorer,  ' 

When  lo  !  the  Mussulman  was  there  before  her. 

LXXXVIII. 
««  Sir,"  said  the  Count,  with  brow  exceeding  grave, 

"  Your  unexpected  presence  here  will  make 
It  necessary  for  myself  to  crave 

Its  Import  ?     But  perhaps  'tis  a  mistake ; 
I  hope  it  is  so ;  and,  at  once  to  waive 

All  compliment,  I  hope  so  for  your  sake : 
You  understand  my  meaning,  or  you  »Aa/Z." 

Sir,"  (quoth  the  Turk)  *'  'tis  no  mistake  at  all : 

LXXXIX. 

That  lady  is  my  wife  /  "     Much  wonder  paints 

The  lady's  changing  cheek,  as  well  it  might ; 
But  where  an  Englishwoman  sometimes  faints, 

Italian  females  don't  do  so  outright ; 
They  only  call  a  little  on  their  saints, 

And  then  come  to  themselves,  almost  or  quite ; 
Which  saves  much  hartshora,salts,and  sprinkling  faces, 
And  cutting  stays,  as  usual  in  such  cases. 

»  p*  Sate  Laara  wit'u  a  kind  ofcoTfr  horror."—  MS.] 
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xc. 

She  said, — what  could  she  amy  ?  Why,  not  a  «vri 
But  the  Count  courteously  invited  in 

The  stranger,  much  appeased  by  what  he  branl : 
"  Such  things,  perhaps,  we'd  best  discus? wHlji.' 

Said  he ;  "  don't  let  us  make  ourseltr*  absurd 
In  public,  by  a  scene,  nor  raise  a  din, 

For  then  the  chief  and  only  satisfaction 

Will  be  much  quizzing  on  the  whole  transaction  ' 

XCI. 
They  enter'd,  and  for  coffee  calTd  —  it  came, 

A  beverage  for  Turks  and  Christians  both, 
Although  the  way  they  make  It's  not  the  same. 

Now  Laura,  much  recover'd.  or  less  loth 
To  speak,  cries  "  Beppo !  what  '$  your  pagan  msr.t  ? 

Bless  me  I  your  beard  b  of  «ip*Hne  growth : 
And  how  came  you  to  keep  away  so  long  ? 
Are  you  not  sensible  *twas  very  wrong? 

xcn. 

"  And  are  you  really,  truly,  now  a  Turk  ? 

With  any  other  women  did  you  wive  ? 
Is 't  true  they  use  their  fingers  for  a  fork  ? 

Well,  that's  the  prettiest  shawl — as  I'm  aim! 
You  '11  give  it  me  ?  They  say  you  eat  no  pork. 

And  how  so  many  years  did  you  contrive 
To — Bless  me !  did  I  ever?  No,  I  never 
Saw  a  man  grown  so  yellow !  How  Ts  your  liter  ? 
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xcin. 

Beppo !  that  beard  of  yours  becomes  you  not; 

It  shall  be  shaved  before  you're  a  day  older : 
Why  do  you  wear  it  ?  Oh  1  I  had  forgot — 

Pvay  don't  you  think  the  weather  here  is  coMer? 
How  do  I  look  ?  You  shan't  stir  from  this  spot 

In  that  queer  dress,  for  fear  that  some  bcboUkr 
Should  find  you  out,  and  make  the  story  knovn. 
How  short  your  hair  is  !  Lord !  how  gray  It  »  gTJxn ," 

xcrv. 

What  answer  Beppo  made  to  these  demands 
Is  more  than  I  know.     He  was  cast  away 

About  where  Troy  stood  once,  and  nothing  stzu-i' . 
Became  a  slave  of  course,  and  for  bis  pay 

Had  bread  and  bastinadoes,  till  some  bands 
Of  pirates  landing  in  a  neighbouring  bay. 

He  joln'd  the  rogues  and  prosper'd,  and  become 

A  renegado  of  indifferent  fame. 

xcv. 

But  he  grew  rich,  and  with  his  riches  grew  so 
Keen  the  desire  to  see  his  home  again. 

He  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  do  so. 
And  not  be  always  thieving  on  the  main ; 

Lonely  he  felt,  at  times,  as  Robin  Crusoe* 
And  so  he  hired  a  vessel  come  from  Spain, 

Bound  for  Corfu :  she  was  a  fine  polacca, 

Mann'd  with- twelve  hands,  and  laden  with  tobacnx 

XCVI. 

Himself,  and  much  (  Heaven  knows  how  gotten : ")  eiii 
He  then  embark 'd,  with  risk  of  life  and  limb, 

And  got  clear  off,  although  the  attempt  was  r«sh ; 
He  said  that  Providence  protected  him — 

For  my  part,  I  say  nothing,  lest  we  dash 
In  our  opinions :  — well,  the  ship  was  trim. 

Set  sail,  and  kept  her  reckoning  fairly  on, 

Except  three  days  of  calm  when  off  Cape  Boau. 
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XCVIL 
They  reached  the  island,  he  transferred  his  lading 

And  self  and  live  stock  to  another  bottom, 
And  pass'd  for  a  true  Turkey-merchant,  trading 

"With  goods  of  various  names,  but  I've  forgot  'em. 
However,  he  got  off  by  this  evading, 

Or  else  the  people  would  perhaps  have  shot  him ; 
And  thus  at  Venice  *  landed  to  reclaim 
His  wife,  religion,  house,  and  Christian  name. 

xcvin. 

HU  wife  received,  the  patriarch  re-baptized  him 
(He  made  the  church  a  present,  by  the  way) ; 

He  then  threw  off  the  garments  which  disguised  him. 
And  borrow'd  the  Count's  smallclothes  for  a  day : 
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His  friends  the  more  for  his  long  absence  prized  him, 

Finding  he  *d  wherewithal  to  make  them  gay, 
With  dinners,  where  he  oft  became  the  laugh  of 

them, 
For  stories — but  /  don't  believe  the  half  of  them. 

XCIX. 
Whate'cr  his  youth  had  suffer'd,  his  old  age 

With  wealth  and  talking  make  him  some  amends ; 
Though  Laura  sometimes  put  him  in  a  rage, 

I've  heard  the  Count  and  he  were  always  friends. 
My  pen  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  page, 

Which  being  flnish'd,  here  the  story  ends ; 
'Tis  to  be  wish'd  it  had  been  sooner  done, 
But  stories  somehow  lengthen  when  begun.  * 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

"*  Ciixi  qui  remplissait  alors  cette  place  Itait  tin 
,  ftntilhoinme  Polonals,  nomme  Mazeppa,  n6  dans  le 

1  ["  Yoa  ask  me,"  says  Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  written  in 
I4*'.  *  for  a  volume  of  Manner*,  &c.  on  Italy.  Perhaps  I  am 
ft  the  ease  to  know  more  of  them  than  most  Englishmen, 
bftaute  I  hare  lived  among  the  natives,  And  In  parts  of  the 
'TKi&trj  where  Englishmen  never  resided  before  (I  speak  of 
Ronuftxa  end  this  place  particularly) ;  hut  there  are  many 
nana*  why  I  do  not  choose  to  treat  in  print  on  such  a  subject. 
Timr  moral  la  not  your  moral ;  their  lire  is  not  your  life ;  you 
vnUtf  not  understand  It :  it  is  not  English,  nor  French,  nor 
German,  which  you  would  all  understand.  The  conventual 
-Jueatioo,  the  cavalier  servitude,  the  habits  of  thought  and 
iMay,  are  so  entirely  different,  and  the  difference  becomes  so 
crura  more  striking  the  more  you  live  intimately  with  them, 
ffcil  t  know  not  bow  to  make  you  comprehend  a  people  who 
4jt  at  oare  temperate  and  profligate,  serious  In  their  characters 
-*1  boflboos  lis  their  amusements,  capable  of  impressions  and 
utMiQQS,  whicba  are  at  once  sudden  and  durable  (what  you  find 
a;  do  other  aacJoo),  and  who  actually  have  no  society  (what 

•  «  wul4  call   to),  as  you  mar  see  by  their  comedies;  they 

•  >*r  no  real  oocnedy,  not  even  fn  Goldonl,  and  that  is  because 
t**j  hare  no  society  to  draw  It  from.  Their  conversazioni 
fir*  not  sodwty  at  alL    They  go  to  the  theatre  to  talk,  and  into 

•  •■wpany  to  hold  their  tongues.  The  women  sit  in  a  circle, 
•til  the  met)  father  into  groups,or  they  play  at  dreary  faro, 
•>r '  lotto  rcalev  for  small  sums.  Their  academic  are  concerts 
a>r  oar  own,  with  better  music  and  more  form.  Their  best 
thine*  are  the  carnival  balls  and  masquerades,  when  every 
t^dr  runs  mad  for  six  weeks.  After  their  dinners  and  suppers 
tu*r  make  extempore  verses  and  buflbon  one  another ;  but  it 
t>  ai  a  humour  which  you  would  not  enter  Into,  ye  of  the  north. 
—  lo  their  houses  it  is  better.  As  for  the  women,  from  the 
feft'raun**  wife  up  to  the  nobil  dama,  their  system  has  its 
ru»c«.  and  Its  6lnesees,  and  Its  decorums,  so  as  to  be  reduced 

•  •  *  kind  of  discipline  or  game  at  hearts,  which  admits  few 

•  *-u-ii/?na,  onlema  you  wish  to  lose  it  They  are  extremely 
"i-aojaus  and  jealous  as  furies,  not  permitting  their  lovers 
'  7?'LHBtt>arry  if  tbey  can  help  it,  ana  keeping  them  always 
'  '««e^Hfc*m  in  public  as  In  private,  whenever  they  can.    In 

•  Wt /ICy  transfer  marriage  to  adultery,  and  strike  the  not 
vox  of  that  eoartnandment  The  reason  is,  that  they  marry  for 
t*«*r  parent*,  and  love  for  themselves.  They  exact  fidelity 
yob  a  lover  a*  a  debt  of  honour,  while  they  pay  the  husband 
u  a  [  i  ids  ail  1 1  m_  that  is,  not  at  all.    You  hear  a  person's 

.-ararler,  male  or  female,  canvassed,  not  as  depending  on  their 
-.-hies  to  their  husbands  or  wives,  but  to  their  mistress  or 
■*tc.    if  I  wrote  a  quarto,  1  don't  know  that  I  could  do  more 
iio  amplify  what  t  have  here  noted."] 

*  [This  extremely  clever  and  amusing  performance  aflbrds 
a  rrrj  rvrkram  and  complete  specimen  of  a  kind  of  diction  and 
n«Y*-«Htoo  of  which  our  English  literature  hat  hitherto 
i-~*ntmS  very  tvW  examples.     It  is.  in  itself  absolutely  a 

**C  of  nocturia; —  aithout  story,  characters,  sentiments,  or 


palatinat  de  Podolie :  U  avait  £tu  eleve  page  de  Jean 
Casimir,  et  avait  pris  a  sa  cour  quelque  teinture  des 
belles-lettres.  Une  intrigue  qu'il  eut  dans  sa  jeunesse 
avec  la  femme  d'un  gentilhomme  Polonals  ayant  ete 

intelligible  object;— a  mere  piece  of  lively  and  loquacious 
prattling,  in  short,  upon  all  kinds  of  frivolous  subjects,  —  a  sort 
of  gay  and  desultory  babbling  about  Italy  and  England,  Turks, 
balls,  literature,  and  fish  sauces.  But  still  there  is  something 
very  engaging  in  the  uniform  gaiety,  politeness,  and  good 
humour  of  the  author,  and  something  still  more  striking  and 
admirable  in  the  matchless  facility  with  which  he  has  cast  into 
regular,  and  even  difficult,  versification  the  unmingled,  un- 
constrained, and  unselected  language  of  the  most  light,  familiar, 
and  ordinary  conversation.  With  great  skill  and  felicity,  he 
has  furnished  us  with  an  example  of  about  one  hundred 
stanzas  of  good  verse,  entirely  composed  of  common  words,  in 
their  common  places :  never  presenting  us  with  one  sprig  of 
what  is  called  poetical  diction,  or  even  making  use  of  a  single 
inversion,  either  to  raise  the  style  or  assist  the  rhyme,  (nit 
running  on  in  an  inexhaustible  series  of  good  easy  colloquial 
phrases,  and  finding  them  fall  into  verse  by  some  unaccountable 
and  happy  fatality.  In  this  great  and  characteristic  quality  it 
is  almost  invariably  excellent  In  some  other  respects,  it  is 
more  unequal.  About  one  half  is  as  good  as  possible,  In  the 
style  to  which  it  belongs ;  the  other  half  bears,  perhaps, 
too  many  marks  of  that  haste  with  which  such  a  work  must 
necessarily  be  written.  Some  passages  are  rather  too  snappish, 
and  some  run  too  much  on  the  cheap  and  rather  plebeian 
humour  of  out-of-the-way  rhymes,  and  strange-sounding  words 
and  epithets.  But  the  greater  part  Is  extremely  pleasant, 
amiable,  and  gentlemanlike.  —  Jeffrey.] 

3  ("The  following  M  lively,  spirited,  and  pleasant  tale,"  as  Mr. 
Ginbrd  calls  it,  on  the  margin  of  the  MS.,  was  written  in  the 
autumn  of  1818,  at  Ravenna.  We  extract  the  following  from 
arcviewal  of  the  time: — "Mazeppa  is  a  very  fine  and 
spirited  sketch  of  a  very  noble  story,  and  is  every  way  worthy 
of  its  author.  The  story  is  a  well-known  one ;  namely,  that 
of  the  young  Pole,  who,  being  bound  naked  on  the  back  of  a 
wild  horse,  on  account  of  an  intrigue  with  the  lady  of  a  certain 
great  noble  of  his  country,  was  carried  by  his  steed  into  the 
heart  of  the  Ukraine,  and  being  there  picked  up  by  some 
Cossacks,  in  a  state  apparently  of  utter  hopelessness  and  ex- 
haustion, recovered,  and  lived  to  be  long  after  the  prince  and 
leader  or  the  nation  among  whom  he  had  arrived  in  this 
extraordinary  manner.  Lord  Byron  has  represented  the 
strange  and  wild  incidents  of  this  adventure,  as  being  related 
in  a  half  serious,  half  sportive  way,  by  Mazeppa  himself,  to  no 
less  a  person  than  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  in  some 
of  whose  last  campaigns  the  Cossack  lletman  took  a  distin- 
guished part  He  tells  it  during  the  desolate  bivouack  of 
Charles  nnd  the  few  friends  wlio  fled  with  him  towards 
Turkey,  after  the  bloody  overthrow  of  Pultowa.  There  is 
not  a  little  of  beauty  and  gracefulness  in  this  way  of  setting 
the  picture ;  —  the  age  of  Mazeppa — the  calm,  practised 
■  indifference  with  which  he  now  submits  to  the  worst  of 
fortune's  deeds  —  the  heroic,  unthinking  coldness  of  the  royal 
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decouverte,  le  marl  le  fit  Her  tout  nu  sur  un  cheval 
farouche,  et  le  laima  aller  en  cet  6tat  Le  cheval, 
qui  etait  du  pays  de  1'Ukraine,  y  retourna,  et  y  porta 
Mazeppa,  demi-mort  de  fatigue  et  de  faun.  Quel- 
ques  paysans  le  secoururent :  11  resta  long-terns  parml 
eux,  et  Be  signala  dans  plusleurs  courses  contre  les 
Tartares.  La  superiority  de  ses  lumieres  lul  donna 
une  grande  consideration  parml  les  Cosaques:  sa 
reputation  s'augmentant  de  jour  en  jour  obligea  le 
Csar  a  le  faire  Prince  de  1'Ukraine." — Voltaire, 
Hist,  de  Charles  XIL  p.  196. 

"  Le  roi  fuyant,  et  poursulvi,  eut  son  cheval  tue* 
sous  lul;  le  Colonel  Gieta,  blessed  et  perdant  tout 
son  sang,  lul  donna  le  sien.  Alnsl  on  remit  deux 
fois  a  cheval,  dans  sa  fuite,  ce  conquerant  qui  n'avait 
pu  y  mooter  pendant  la  bataille." — P.  216. 

"  Le  roi  alia  par  un  autre  chemin  avec  quelques 
cavaliers.  Le  carrosse  ou  11  e*talt  romplt  dans  la 
marche;  on  le  remit  a  cheval.  Pour  oomble  de 
disgrace,  11  s'egara  pendant  la  nult  dans  un  bois ;  la, 
son  courage  ne  pouvant  plus  suppleer  a  ses  forces 
epuisees,  les  douleurs  de  sa  hlessure  devenues  plus 
insupportables  par  la  fatigue,  son  cheval  Itant  tombl 
de  lassitude,  II  se  coucha  quelques  heures  au  pled 
d'un  arbre,  en  danger  d'etre  surpris  a  tout  moment 
par  les  vainqueurs,  qui  le  cherchaient  de  tons  cotes.'* 
—P.  218.  > 


fi&attppa. 


I. 

Twis  after  dread  Pultowa's  day, 

When  fortune  left  the  royal  Swede, 
Around  a  slaughtered  army  lay, 

No  more  to  combat  and  to  bleed. 
The  power  and  glory  of  the  war, 

Faithless  as  their  vain  votaries,  men, 
Had  pass'd  to  the  triumphant  Czar, 

And  Moscow's  walls  were  safe  again, 
Until  a  day  more  dark  and  drear, 
And  a  more  memorable  year, 
Should  give  to  slaughter  and  to  shame 
A  mightier  host  and  haughtier  name ; 
A  greater  wreck,  a  deeper  fall, 
A  shock  to  one — a  thunderbolt  to  all. 

Such  was  the  hazard  of  the  die ; 

The  wounded  Charles  was  taught  to  fly 

By  day  and  night  through  field  and  flood, 

Stain'd  with  his  own  and  subjects'  blood ; 

For  thousands  fell  that  flight  to  aid : 

And  not  a  voice  was  heard  t*  upbraid 

Ambition  in  his  humbled  hour, 

When  truth  had  nought  to  dread  from  power. 

His  horse  was  slain,  and  Gieta  gave 

His  own — and  died  the  Russians'  slave. 

madman  to  whom  he  speak* — the  dreary  and  perilous  ac- 
eompanimenta  of  the  scene  around  the  speaker  and  the 
audience,  —  all  contribute  to  throw  a  very  striking  charm  both 
of  preparation  and  of  contrast  over  the  wild  story  of  the 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,  in  like  manner, 


This  too  sinks  after  many  a  league 
Of  well  Bustain'd  but  vain  fatigue ; 
And  in  the  depth  of  forests,  darkling 
The  watch-fires  in  the  distance  sparkling — 

The  beacons  of  surrounding  foes  — 
A  king  must  lay  his  limbs  at  length. 

Are  these  the  laurels  and  repose 
For  which  the  nations  strain  their  strength  ? 
They  laid  him  by  a  savage  tree, 
In  outworn  nature's  agony ; 
His  wounds  were  stiff — his  limbs  were  stark  — 
The  heavy  hour  was  chill  and  dark ; 
The  fever  in  his  blood  forbade 
A  transient  slumber's  fitful  aid : 
And  thus  it  was ;  but  yet  through  all, 
Kinglike  the  monarch  bore  his  fall, 
And  made,  In  this  extreme  of  ill, 
His  pangs  the  vassals  of  his  will : 
All  silent  and  subdued  were  they, 
As  once  the  nations  round  him  lay. 

m. 

A  band  of  chiefs ! — alas  1  how  few, 

Since  but  the  fleeting  of  a  day 
Had  thinn'd  it ;  but  this  wreck  was  true 

And  chivalrous :  upon  the  clay 
Each  sate  him  down,  all  sad  and  mute, 

Beside  his  monarch  and  his  steed. 
For  danger  levels  man  and  brute, 

And  all  are  fellows  in  their  need. 
Among  the  rest,  Mazeppa  made 
His  pillow  in  an  old  oak's  shade  — 
Himself  as  rough,  and  scarce  less  old, 
The  Ukraine's  Uetman,calm  and  bold  > 
But  first,  outspent  with  this  long  course, 
The  Cossack  prince  rubb'd  down  his  horse, 
And  made  for  him  a  leafy  bed, 

And  smooth 'd  his  fetlocks  and  his  mane, 

And  alack 'd  his  girth,  and  stripp'd  his  rein, 
And  joy'd  to  see  how  well  he  fed ; 
For  until  now  he  had  the  dread 
His  wearied  courser  might  refuse 
To  browse  beneath  the  midnight  dews : 
But  he  was  hardy  as  his  lord, 
And  little  cared  for  bed  and  board  ; 
But  spirited  and  docile  too, 
Whatever  was  to  be  done,  would  do. 
Shaggy  and  swift,  and  strong  of  limb, 
All  Tartar-like  he  carried  him  ; 
Obcy'd  his  voice,  and  came  to  call, 
And  knew  him  in  the  midst  of  all : 
Though  thousands  were  around, — and  Night, 
Without  a  star,  pursued  her  flight, — 
That  steed  from  sunset  until  dawn 
His  chief  would  follow  like  a  fawn. 


IV. 
This  done,  Mazeppa  spread  his  cloak, 
And  laid  his  lance  beneath  his  oak, 
Felt  if  his  arms  in  order  good 
The  long  day's  march  had  well  withstood— 
If  still  the  powder  fiU'd  the  pan, 

And  flints  unloosen'd  kept  their  lock — 

than  the  account  of  the  love  —  the  guilty  lore — the  fruits  of 
which  had  been  so  miraculous.  **2 

1  [Tor  some  authentic  and  interesting  particular*  coooerniiM 
the  Hetman  Mazeppa,  see  Barrow's  **  Memoir  of  the  Lifeaf 
Teter  the  Great.**J 
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HU  sabre's  hilt  and  scabbard  felt, 
And  whether  they  had  chafed  his  belt— 
Ana  next  the  venerable  man, 
From  out  his  havresack  and  can, 

Prepared  and  spread  his  slender  stock  ; 
Aud  to  the  monarch  and  his  men 
The  whole  or  portion  offer'd  then 
With  far  less  of  inquietude 
Thau  courtiers  at  a  banquet  would. 
And  Charles  of  this  his  slender  share 
With  smiles  partook  a  moment  there, 
To  force  of  cheer  a  greater  show, 
Antl  *cem  above  both  wounds  and  woe ; 
And  then  he  said — "  Of  all  our  band, 
Though  Ann  of  heart  and  strong  of  hand, 
In  skirmish,  march,  or  forage,  none 
Can  less  have  said  or  more  have  done 
Than  thee,  Maxeppa  I     On  the  earth 
Sj  tit  a  pair  had  never  birth, 
Since  Alexander's  days  till  now, 
A*  thy  Bucephalus  and  thou : 
Ail  Scythia's  feme  to  thine  should  yield 
For  pricking  on  o'er  flood  and  field." 
Mazeppa  answer'd — "  111  betide 
Hie  school  wherein  I  learn 'd  to  ride ! M 
Quoth  Charles — M  Old  Hetman,  wherefore  so, 
Since  thou  hast  learn 'd  the  art  so  well  ?  " 
Uueppa  said — M  'Twere  long  to  tell ; 
And  we  have  many  a  league  to  go, 
With  every  now  and  then  a  blow, 
And  ten  to  one  at  least  the  foe, 
Before  our  steeds  may  graze  at  ease 
Beyond  the  swift  Borysthenes : 
And,  sire,  your  limbs  have  need  of  rest, 
And  I  will  be  the  sentinel 
of  this  your  troop."—"  But  I  request," 
said  Sweden's  monarch,  "  thou  wilt  tell 
Thie  Ule  of  thine,  and  I  may  reap, 
Perchance,  from  this  the  boon  of  sleep ; 
For  at  this  moment  from  my  eyes 
The  hope  of  present  slumber  flics." 

M  WcO,  sire,  with  such  a  hope,  I II  track 
My  seventy  years  of  memory  back : 
1  think  twas  in  my  twentieth  spring, — 
A>,  'twas, — when  Casimlr  was  king — 
John  Casimir,  — I  was  his  page 
&x  summers,  in  my  earlier  age  : 
A  learned  monarch,  faith  !  was  he, 
And  most  unlike  your  majesty : 
lie  made  no  wars,  and  did  not  gain 
New  realms  to  lose  them  back  again ; 
And  (save  debate*  in  Warsaw's  diet) 
He  reign'd  In  roost  unseemly  quiet; 
Xut  that  he  had  no  cares  to  vex ; 
H>  Lrred  the  muses  and  the  sex ; 
And  sometimes  these  so  froward  are, 
Tbry  made  him  wish  himself  at  war ; 
But  soon  his  wrath  being  o'er,  he  took 
Another  mistress,  or  new  book; 
Ami  then  he  gave  prodigious  fetes — 
All  Warsaw  gather'd  round  his  gates 
To  gaxc  upon  his  splendid  court, 
And  dames,  and  chiefs,  of  princely  port  -. 
Br  was  the  Polish  Solomon, 
Sfo  sung  his  poets,  all  but  one, 
Wno,  being  unpension'd,  made  a  satire, 
<And  boasted  that  he  could  not  natter. 


It  was  a  court  of  jousts  and  mimes, 
Where  every  courtier  tried  at  rhymes ; 
Even  I  for  once  produced  some  verses, 
And  sign'd  my  odes  *  Despairing  Thyrsls.' 
There  wu  a  certain  Palatine, 

A  count  of  flu*  and  high  descent, 
Rich  as  a  salt  or  silver  mine ; l 
And  he  was  proud,  ye  may  divine, 

As  if  from  heaven  he  had  been  sent : 
He  had  such  wealth  in  blood  and  ore 

As  few  could  match  beneath  the  throne ; 
And  he  would  gaze  upon  his  store, 
And  o'er  his  pedigree  would  pore, 
Until  by  some  confusion  led, 
Which  almost  look'd  like  want  of  head, 

He  thought  their  merits  were  his  own. 
His  wife  was  not  of  his  opinion ; 

His  junior  she  by  thirty  years, 
Grew  daily  tired  of  his  dominion  ; 

And,  after  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 

To  virtue  a  few  farewell  tears, 
A  restless  dream  or  two,  some  glances 
At  Warsaw's  youth,  some  songs,  and  dances, 
Awaited  but  the  usual  chances, 
Those  happy  accidents  which  render 
The  coldest  dames  so  very  tender, 
To  deck  her  Count  with  titles  given, 
'T  is  said,  as  passports  into  heaven ; 
But,  strange  to  say,  they  rarely  boast 
Of  these,  who  have  deserved  them  most 


V. 


<• 


I  was  a  goodly  stripling  then ; 

At  seventy  years  I  so  may  say, 
That  there  were  few,  or  boys  or  men, 

Who,  in  my  dawning  time  of  day, 
Of  vassal  or  of  knight's  degree, 
Could  vie  in  vanities  with  me ; 
For  I  had  strength,  youth,  gaiety, 
A  port,  not  like  to  this  ye  see, 
But  smooth,  as  all  is  rugged  now  ; 

For  time,  and  care,  and  war,  have  plough'd 
My  very  soul  from  out  my  brow  ; 

And  thus  I  should  be  dlsavow'd 
By  all  my  kind  and  kin,  could  they 
Compare  my  day  and  yesterday ; 
This  change  was  wrought,  too,  long  ere  age 
Had  ta'en  my  features  for  his  page  : 
With  years,  ye  know,  liave  not  declined 
My  strength,  my  courage,  or  my  mind, 
Or  at  this  hour  I  should  not  be 
Telling  old  tales  beneath  a  tree, 
With  starless  skies  my  canopy. 

But  let  me  on :  Theresa's  form  — 
Methinks  It  glides  before  me  now, 
Between  me  and  yon  chestnut's  bough, 

The  memory  is  so  quick  and  warm ; 
And  yet  I  find  no  words  to  tell 
The  shape  of  her  I  loved  so  well : 
She  had  the  Asiatic  eye, 

Such  as  our  Turkish  neighbourhood, 

Hath  mingled  with  our  Polish  blood, 
Dark  as  above  us  is  the  sky ; 


*  Thb  comparison  of  a  "toft mine"  may,  perhaps,  be 
permitted  to  a  Pole,  ai  the  wealth  of  the  country  consists 
greatly  in  the  salt  mines. 
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But  through  it  stole  a  tender  light. 
Like  the  first  moonrise  of  midnight ; 
Large,  dark,  and  swimming  in  the  stream. 
Which  seem'd  to  melt  to  its  own  beam  ; 
All  love,  half  languor,  and  half  fire, 
Like  saints  that  at  the  stake  expire, 
And  lift  their  raptured  looks  on  high, 
As  though  it  were  a  joy  to  die. l 
A  brow  like  a  midsummer  lake, 

Transparent  with  the  sun  therein, 
When  waves  no  murmur  dare  to  make, 

And  heaven  beholds  her  face  within. 
A  cheek  and  lip  —  but  why  proceed  ? 

I  loved  her  then  —  I  love  her  still ; 
And  such  as  I  am,  love  indeed 

In  fierce  extremes  —  in  good  and  ilL 
But  still  we  love  even  in  our  rage, 
And  haunted  to  our  very  age 
With  the  vain  shadow  of  the  past, 
As  is  Mazeppa  to  the  last 

VL 

"  We  met  —  we  gazed  —  I  saw,  and  sigh'd, 

She  did  not  speak,  and  yet  replied ; 

There  are  ten  thousand  tones  and  signs 

We  hear  and  sec,  but  none  defines  — 

Involuntary  sparks  of  thought, 

wftch  strike  from  out  the  heart  jo'crwrought, 

And  form  a  strange  intelligence, 

Alike  mysterious  and  intense, 

Which  link  the  burning  chain  that  binds. 

Without  their  will,  young  hearts  and  minds  : 

Conveying,  as  the  electric  wire, 

We  know  not  how,  the  absorbing  fire. 

I  saw,  and  sigh'd  —  in  silence  wept, 

And  still  reluctant  distance  kept. 

Until  I  was  made  known  to  her, 

And  we  might  then  and  there  confer 

Without  suspicion  —  then,  even  then, 

I  long'd,  and  was  resolved  to  speak ; 
But  on  my  lips  they  died  again, 

The  accents  tremulous  and  weak, 
Until  one  hour.  —  There  is  a  game, 

A  frivolous  and  foolish  play, 

Wherewith  we  while  away  the  day  ; 
It  is  —  I  have  forgot  the  name  — 
And  we  to  this,  it  seems,  were  set, 
By  some  strange  chance,  which  I  forget : 
I  reck'd  not  if  I  won  or  lost, 

It  was  enough  for  me  to  be 

So  near  to  hear,  and  oh  !  to  see 
The  being  whom  I  loved  the  most. 
I  watch 'd  her  as  a  sentinel, 
(May  ours  this  dark  night  watch  as  well  I) 

Until  I  saw,  and  thus  it  was, 
That  she  was  pensive,  nor  perceived 
Her  occupation,  nor  was  grieved 
Nor  glad  to  lose  or  gain ;  but  still 
Play'd  on  for  hours,  as  if  her  will 
Yet  bound  her  to  the  place,  though  not 
That  hers  might  be  the  winning  lot  * 

Then  through  my  brain  the  thought  did  pass 
Even  as  a  flash  of  lightning  there, 
That  there  was  something  in  her  air 
Wfc'ch  would  not  doom  me  to  despair ; 

>  ["  Untfl  It  proves  a  Joy  to  die.**  —  MS.] 


And  on  the  thought  my  words  broke  forth, 
All  incoherent  as  they  were; 

Their  eloquence  was  little  worth, 

But  yet  she  listen'd  —  t  is  enough  — 
Who  listens  once  will  listen  twice j 
Her  heart,  be  sure,  is  not  of  ice, 

And  one  refusal  no  rebuff. 


VIL 

44  I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again  — 
They  tell  me,  sire,  you  never  knew 
Those  gentle  frailties  ;  if  t  Is  true, 
I  shorten  all  my  joy  or  pain ; 
To  you  *t  would  seem  absurd  as  vain ; 
But  all  men  are  not  born  to  reign. 
Or  o'er  their  passions,  or  as  you 
Thus  o'er  themselves  and  nations  too. 
I  am  —  or  rather  was  —  a  prince, 
A  chief  of  thousands,  and  could  lead 
Them  on  where  each  would  foremost  Ueei ; 
But  could  not  o'er  myself  evince 
The  like  control  —  But  to  resume : 
I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again ; 
In  sooth,  it  is  a  happy  doom, 

But  yet  where  happiest  ends  in  pain. 
We  met  in  secret,  and  the  hour 
Which  led  me  to  that  lady's  bower 
Was  fiery  Expectation's  dower. 
My  days  and  nights  were  nothing  —  all 
Except  that  hour  which  doth  recall 
In  the  long  lapse  from  youth  to  age 
No  other  like  itself:  I'd  give 
The  Ukraine  back  again  to  live 
It  o'er  once  more,  and  be  a  page, 
The  happy  page,  who  was  the  lord 
Of  one  soft  heart,  and  his  own  sword. 
And  had  no  other  gem  nor  wealth 
Save  nature's  gift  of  youth  and  health. 
We  met  in  secret  —  doubly  sweet, 
Some  say,  they  find  it  so  to  meet ; 
I  know  not  that  —  I  would  have  given 
My  life  but  to  have  call'd  her  mine 
In  the  full  view  of  earth  and  heaven ; 

For  I  did  oft  and  long  repine 
That  we  could  only  meet  by  stealth. 


VIIL 
"  For  lovers  there  are  many  eyes, 

And  such  there  were  on  us ;  — the  devil 

On  such  occasions  should  be  civil  — 
The  devil !  —  I'm  loth  to  do  him  wrong. 

It  might  be  some  untoward  saint. 
Who  would  not  be  at  rest  too  long, 

But  to  his  pious  bile  gave  vent  — 
But  one  fair  night,  some  lurking  spies 
Surprised  and  seized  us  both. 
The  Count  was  something  more  than  "iMb 
I  was  unarm'd ;  but  if  in  steel. 
All  cap-a-pie  from  head  to  beei. 
What  'gainst  their  numbers  could  I  do  t 
'T  was  near  his  castle,  far  away 

From  city  or  from  succour  near. 
And  almost  on  the  break  of  day ; 


huts* 


For  that  which  we  had  both  tegat'*-.U& J 
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!  did  not  think  to  see  another, 
My  momenta  seem'd  reduced  to  few ; 

And  with  one  prayer  to  Mary  Mother, 
And,  it  may  be,  a  saint  or  two, 

As  I  resign 'd  mc  to  my  fate, 

They  led  me  to  the  castle  gate :  . 
Theresa's  doom  I  never  knew, 

Our  lot  was  henceforth  separate. 

Ad  angry  man,  ye  may  opine, 

Wm  he,  the  proud  Count  Palatine  ; 

And  he  had  reason  good  to  be, 
But  he  was  most  enraged  lest  such 
An  accident  should  chance  to  touch 

Upon  his  future  pedigree ; 

Nor  less  amazed,  that  such  a  blot 

His  noble  'scutcheon  should  have  got, 

While  he  was  highest  of  his  line ; 
Because  unto  himself  he  seem'd 
The  first  of  men,  nor  less  he  deem'd 

In  others'  eyes,  and  most  in  mine. 

Sdeath  I  with  a  page  —  perchance  a  king 

Had  reconciled  him  to  the  thing ; 

I  Jut  with  a  stripling  of  a  page  — 

I  felt,  but  cannot  paint  his  rage. 

EC 

"  •  Bring  forth  the  horse ! ' — the  horse  was  brought; 

In  truth,  he  was  a  noble  steed, 

A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed, 
Woo  took'd  as  though  the  speed  of  thought 
Were  in  his  limbs ;  but  he  was  wild, 

Wild  as  the  wild^leer,  and  untaught, 
With  spur  and  bridle  undented  — 

'T  was  but  a  day  he  had  been  caught ; 
And  snorting,  with  erected  mane, 
And  struggling  fiercely,  but  in  vain, 
l:i  the  full  foam  of  wrath  and  dread 
To  me  the  desert-born  was  led  : 
They  bound  me  on,  that  menial  throng ; 
rpon  his  back  with  many  a  thong  ; 
Tuen  loosed  him  with  a  sudden  lash  — 
Away  !  —  away  !  —  and  on  we  dash  ! 
Torrents  less  rapid  and  less  ra*b. 

X. 
"  Away  !  —  away  !  —  My  breath  was  gone  — 
f  saw  not  where  he  hurried  on  : 
T  was  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day, 
And  on  be  fbam'd  —  away  1  —  away  !  — 
The  last  of  human  sounds  which  rose, 
As  I  wis  darted  from  my  foes, 
Wa«  the  wild  shout  of  savage  laughter, 
Which  on  the  wlud  came  roaring  after 
A  moment  from  that  rabble  rout : 
With  sudden  wrath  I  wrench'd  my  head, 
And  srupp'd  the  cord,  which  to  the  mane 
Had  bound  my  neck  in  lieu  of  rein, 
And,  writhing  hajf  my  form  about, 
fiowl'd  back  my  curse ;  but  'midst  the  tread, 
The  thunder  of  my  courser's  speed, 
!■♦  reliance  they  did  not  hear  nor  heed  : 
It  vi-xa  me  —  for  1  would  fain 
flare  paid  their  insult  back  again, 
I  paid  it  well  in  after  days : 
There  b  not  of  that  castle  gate, 
la  drawbridge  and  portcullis'  weight, 
Stooe,  bar,  moat,  bridge,  or  barrier  left ; 


Nor  of  its  fields  a  blade  of  grass, 
Save  what  grows  on  a  ridge  of  wan, 
Where  stood  the  hearth-stone  of  the  hall ; 
And  many  a  time  ye  there  might  pass, 
Nor  dream  that  e'er  that  fortress  was. 
I  saw  its  turrets  in  a  blaze, 
Their  crackling  battlements  all  cleft, 

And  the  hot  lead  pour  down  like  rain 
From  off  the  scorch'd  and  blackening  roof, 
Whose  thickness  was  not  vengeance-proof. 

They  little  thought  that  day  of  pain, 
When  launch'd,  as  on  the  lightning's  flash, 
They  bade  me  to  destruction  dash, 

That  one  day  I  should  come  again, 
With  twice  five  thousand  horse,  to  thank 

The  Count  for  his  uncourteous  ride. 
They  play'd  me  then  a  bitter  prank, 
When,  with  the  wild  horse  for  my  guide, 
They  bound  me  to  his  foaming  flank : 
At  length  I  play'd  them  one  as  frank  — 
For  time  at  last  sets  all  things  even  — 
And  if  we  do  but  watch  the  hour, 
There  never  yet  was  human  power 
Which  could  evade,  if  unforgiven, 
The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong. 


.XL 
M  Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 

Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind, 

All  human  dwellings  left  behind  ; 
We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  sky, 
When  with  its  crackling  sound  the  night 
Is  chequer'd  with  the  northern  light : 
Town  —  village  —  none  were  on  our  track. 

But  a  wild  plain  of  far  extent, 
And  bounded  by  a  forest  black ; 

And,  save  the  scarce  seen  battlement 
On  distant  heights  of  some  strong  hold, 
Against  the  Tartars  built  of  old, 
No  trace  of  man.     The  year  before 
A  Turkish  army  had  march 'd  o'er ; 
And  where  the  Spahi's  hoof  hath  trod, 
The  verdure  flies  the  bloody  sod : 
The  sky  was  dull,  and  dim,  and  gray, 

And  a  low  breeze  crept  moaning  by  — 

I  could  have  answer'd  with  a  sigb  — 
But  fast  we  fled,  away,  away, 
And  I  could  neither  sigh  nor  pray  ; 
And  my  cold  sweat-drops  fell  like  rain 
Upon  the  courser's  bristling  mane ; 
But,  snorting  still  with  rage  and  fear, 
He  flew  upon  bis  far  career : 
At  times  I  almost  thought,  indeed, 
He  must  have  slacken'd  in  his  speed ; 
But  no  —  my  bound  and  slender  frame 

Was  nothing  to  his  angry  might, 
And  merely  like  a  spur  became : 
Each  motion  which  I  made  to  free 
My  swoln  limbs  from  their  agony 

Increas'd  his  fury  and  affright ; 
I  tried  my  voice,  — 'twas  faint  and  low, 
But  yet  he  swerv'd  as  from  a  blow ; 
And,  starting  to  each  accent,  sprang 
As  from  a  sudden  trumpet's  clang : 
Meantime  my  cords  were  wet  with  gore, 
Which,  oozing  through  my  limbs,  ran  o'er ; 
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And  in  my  tongue  the  thirst  became 
A  something  fierier  far  than  flame. 

xn. 

"  We  near'd  the  wild  wood  —  't  was  so  wide, 

I  saw  no  bounds  on  either  side  ; 

'T  was  studded  with  old  sturdy  trees, 

That  bent  not  to  the  roughest  breeze 

Which  howls  down  from  Siberia's  waste. 

And  strips  the  forest  in  its  haste,  — 

But  these  were  few  and  far  between, 

Set  thick  with  shrubs  more  young  and  green, 

Luxuriant  with  their  annual  leaves, 

Ere  strown  by  those  autumnal  eves 

That  nip  the  forest's  foliage  dead, 

Discolour'd  with  a  lifeless  red. 

Which  stands  thereon  like  stiffened  gore 

Upon  the  slain  when  battle 's  o'er, 

And  some  long  winter's  night  hath  shed 

Its  frost  o'er  every  tombless  head, 

So  cold  and  stark  the  raven's  beak 

May  peck  unpierced  each  frozen  cheek : 

*T  was  a  wild  waste  of  underwood, 

And  here  and  there  a  chestnut  stood, 

The  strong  oak,  and  the  hardy  pine  ; 

But  far  apart  —  and  well  it  were, 
Or  else  a  different  lot  were  mine  — 

The  boughs  gave  way,  and  did  not  tear 
My  limbs ;  and  I  found  strength  to  bear 
My  wounds,  already  scarr'd  with  cold  — 
My  bonds  forbade  to  loose  my  hold. 
We  rustled  through  the  leaves  like  wind, 
Left  shrubs,  and  trees, -and  wolves  behind ; 
By  night  I  heard  them  on  the  track, 
Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back, 
With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound's  deep  hate,  and  hunter's  fire  : 
Where'er  we  flew  they  follow'd  on, 
Nor  left  us  with  the  morning  sun ; 
Behind  I  saw  them,  scarce  a  rood, 
At  day-break  winding  through  the  wood, 
And  through  the  night  had  heard  their  feet 
Their  stealing,  rustling  step  repeat 
Oh  1  how  I  wish'd  for  spear  or  sword, 
At  least  to  die  amidst  the  horde, 
And  perish — if  it  must  be  so — 
At  bay,  destroying  many  a  foe ! 
When  first  my  courser's  race  begun, 
I  wish'd  the  goal  already  won* ; 
But  now  I  doubted  strength  and  speed. 
Tain  doubt !  his  swift  and  savage  breed 
Had  nerved  him  like  the  mountain-roe ; 
Nor  faster  falls  the  blinding  snow 
Which  whelms  the  peasant  near  the  door 
Whose  threshold  he  shall  cross  no  more, 
Bewilder'd  with  the  dazzling  blast, 
Than  through  the  forest-paths  he  pass'd  — 
Untired,  untamed,  and  worse  than  wild ; 
All  furious  as  a  favour'd  child 
Balk'd  of  its  wish ;  or  fiercer  still — 
A  woman  piqued — who  has  her  will. 

xm. 

"  The  wood  was  pass'd ;  'twas  more  than  noon, 
But  chill  the  air,  although  in  June ; 

'  [The  reviewer  already  quoted  says,  —  "  As  the  Hetman 
proceeds.  It  strikes  us  there  is  a  much  closer  resemblance  to 
the  flerj  flow  of  Walter  Scott's  chivalrous  narrative,  than  in 


Or  it  might  be  my  veins  ran  cold— 
Prolong'd  endurance  tames  the  bold ; 
And  I  was  then  not  what  I  seem, 
But  headlong  as  a  wintry  stream, 
And  wore  my  feelings  out  before 
I  well  could  count  their  causes  o'er  : 
And  what  with  fury,  fear,  and  wrath, 
The  tortures  which  beset  my  path, 
Cold,  hunger,  sorrow,  shame,  distress. 
Thus  bound  in  nature's  nakedness; 
Sprung  from  a  race  whose  rising  blood 
When  stirr'd  beyond  its  calmer  mood. 
And  trodden  hard  upon,  is  like 
The  rattle-snake's,  in  act  to  strike, 
What  marvel  if  this  worn-out  trunk 
Beneath  its  woes  a  moment  sunk  ? 
The  earth  gave  way,  the  skies  roll'd  round, 
I  seem'd  to  sink  upon  the  ground ; 
But  err'd,  for  I  was  lastly  bound. 
My  heart  turn'd  sick,  my  brain  grew  sore, 
And  throbb'd  awhile,  then  beat  no  more : 
The  skies  spun  like  a  mighty  wheel ; 
I  saw  the  trees  like  drunkards  reel, 
And  a  slight  flash  sprang  o'er  my  eyes, 
Which  saw  no  farther :  he  who  dies 
Can  die  no  more  than  then  I  died. 
O'ertortured  by  that  ghastly  ride, 
I  felt  the  blackness  come  and  go, 

And  strove  to  wake ;  but  could  not  make 
My  senses  climb  up  from  below : 
I  felt  as  on  a  plank  at  sea, 
When  all  the  waves  that  dasji  o'er  thee, 
At  the  same  time  upheave  and  whelm. 
And  hurl  thee  towards  a  desert  realm. 
My  undulating  life  was  as 
The  fancied  lights  that  flitting  pass 
Our  shut  eyes  in  deep  midnight,  when 
Fever  begins  upon  the  brain ; 
But  soon  it  pass'd,  with  little  pain, 
But  a  confusion  worse  than  such : 
I  own  that  I  should  deem  it  much, 
Dying,  to  feel  the  same  again ; 
And  yet  I  do  suppose  we  must 
Feel  far  more  ere  we  turn  to  dust : 
No  matter ;  I  have  bared  my  brow 
Full  in  Death's  face — before — and  now.1 


XIV.  • 

"  My  thoughts  came  back ;  where  was  I  ?  Gait 

And  numb,  and  giddy :  pulse  by  poise 
Life  reassumed  its  lingering  hold, 
And  throb  by  throb,— till  grown  a  pang 

Which  for  a  moment  would  convulse. 

My  blood  reflowM,  though  thick  and  chin  ; 
My  ear  with  uncouth  noises  rang. 

My  heart  began  once  more  to  thrill ; 
My  sight  return'd,  though  dim ;  aha  I 
And  thicken'd,  as  it  were,  with  glass. 
Methought  the  dash  of  waves  was  nigh  ; 
There  was  a  gleam  too  of  the  sky. 
Studded  with  stars ; — it  is  no  dream  ; 
The  wild  horse  swims  the  wilder  stream  J 
The  bright  broad  river's  gushing  tid> 
Sweeps,  winding  onward,  far  and  wide. 


than  the  sweep  and  torrent  of  (he  horse's 
unwearied,  inflexible 
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And  we  are  half-way,  struggling  o'er 
To  yon  unknown  and  silent  shore. 
The  waters  broke  my  hollow  trance, 
And  with  a  temporary  strength 

My  stiffen'd  limbs  were  rebaptized. 
My  courser's  broad  breast  proudly  braves, 
And  dashes  off  the  ascending  waves, 
And  onward  we  advance  I 
We  reach  the  slippery  shore  at  length, 

A  haven  I  but  little  prized, 
Tor  all  behind  was  dark  and  drear, 
And  all  before  was  night  and  fear. 
How  many  hours  of  night  or  day 
In  those  suspended  pangs  I  lay, 
I  could  not  tell ;  I  scarcely  knew 
It  this  were  human  breath  I  drew. 

XV. 

**  With  glossy  skin,  and  dripping  mane, 

And  reeling  limbs,  and  reeking  flank, 
The  wild  steed's  sinewy  nerves  still  strain 

Up  the  repelling  bank. 
We  gain  the  top :  a  boundless  plain 
Spreads  through  the  shadow  of  the  night, 

And  onward,  onward,  onward,  seems, 

Like  precipices  in  our  dreams, 
To  stretch  beyond  the  sight ; 
And  here  and  there  a  speck  of  white, 

Or  acatter'd  spot  of  dusky  green, 
In  masses  broke  into  the  light, 
As  rose  the  moon  upon  my  right : 

But  nought  distinctly  seen 
In  the  dim  waste  would  indicate 
The  omen  of  a  cottage  gate ; 
No  twinkling  taper  from  afar 
Stood  like  a  hospitable  star ; 
Not  even  an  ignis-fatuus  rose 
To  make  him  merry  with  my  woes : 

That  very  cheat  had  cheer 'd  me  then ! 
Although  detected,  welcome  still, 
Beminding  me,  through  every  ill, 

Of  the  abodes  of  men. 

XVL 
M  Onward  we  went— but  slack  and  slow ; 

His  savage  force  at  length  o'erspent, 
The  drooping  courser,  faint  and  low, 

All  feebly  foaming  went 
A  sickly  infant  had  had  power 
To  guide  him  forward  in  that  hour ; 

But  useless  all  to  me : 
Hb  new-born  tameness  nought  avail 'd  — 
My  limbs  were  bound ;  my  force  had  fail'd, 

Perchance,  had  they  been  free. 
With  feeble  effort  still  I  tried 
To  rend  the  bonds  so  starkly  tied, 

But  still  it  was  in  vain ; 
My  limbs  were  only  wrung  the  more, 
And  soon  the  idle  strife  gave  o'er, 

Which  but  prolong'd  their  pain : 
The  dizzy  race  seem'd  almost  done, 
Although  no  goal  was  nearly  won : 
Some  streaks  announced  the  coming  sun— 

How  slow,  alas !  he  came  ! 
Methought  that  mist  of  dawning  gray 
Would  never  dapple  into  day ; 
How  heavily  it  roll'd  away — 

Before  the  eastern  flame 


Rose  crimson,  and  deposed  the  stars, 
And  call'd  the  radiance  from  their  cars, l 
And  flll'd  the  earth,  from  his  deep  throno, 
With  lonely  lustre,  all  his  own. 
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XVIL 

Up  rose  the  sun ;  the  mists  were  curl'd 
Back  from  the  solitary  world 
Which  lay  around  —behind — before. 
What  booted  it  to  traverse  o'er 
Plain,  forest,  river  ?  Man  nor  brute, 
Nor  dint  of  hoot  nor  print  of  foot, 
Lay  in  the  wild  luxuriant  soil ; 
No  sign  of  travel — none  of  toll ; 
The  very  air  was  mute ; 
And  not  an  insect's  shrill  small  horn, 
Nor  matin  bird's  new  voice  wus  borne 
From  herb  nor  thicket     Many  a  werst, 
Panting  as  if  his  heart  would  burst, 
The  weary  brute  still  stagger'd  on ; 
And  still  we  were — or  seem'd — alone. 
At  length,  while  reeling  on  our  way, 
Methought  I  heard  a  courser  neigh, 
From  out  yon  tuft  of  blackening  firs. 
Is  it  the  wind  those  branches  stirs  ? 
No,  no  I  from  out  the  forest  prance 

A  trampling  troop ;  I  see  them  come ! 
In  one  vast  squadron  they  advance  I 

I  strove  to  cry — my  lips  were  dumb. 
The  steeds  rush  on  in  plunging  pride ; 
But  where  are  they  the  reins  to  guide  ? 
A  thousand  horse — and  none  to  ride  I 
With  flowing  tail,  and  flying  mane, 
Wide  nostrils — never  stretch 'd  by  pain, 
Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein, 
And  feet  that  iron  never  shod, 
And  flanks  unscarr'd  by  spur  or  rod, 
A  thousand  horse,  the  wild,  the  free, 
Like  waves  that,  follow  o'er  the  sea, 

Came  thickly  thundering  on, 
As  if  our  faint  approach  to  meet ; 
The  sight  re-nerved  my  courser's  feet, 
A  moment  staggering,  feebly  fleet, 
A  moment,  with  a  faint  low  neigh, 

He  answer'd,  and  then  fell ; 
With  gasps  and  glazing  eyes  he  lay, 

And  reeking  limbs  immoveable, 
His  first  and  last  career  is  done  I 
On  came  the  troop — they  saw  him  stoop. 

They  saw  me  strangely  bound  along 

His  back  with  many  a  bloody  thong : 
They  stop — they  start— they  snuff  the  air, 
Gallop  a  moment  here  and  there, 
Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  and  round, 
Then  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound, 
Headed  by  one  black  mighty  steed, 
Who  seem'd  the  patriarch  of  his  breed, 

Without  a  single  speck  or  hair 
Of  white  upon  his  shaggy  hide ; 
They  snort — they  foam — neigh — swerve  aside. 
And  backward  to  the  forest  fly, 
By  instinct,  from  a  human  eye. 

They  left  me  there  to  my  despair, 
Link'd  to  the  dead  and  stiffening  wretch, 
Whose  lifeless  limbs  beneath  me  stretch, 

i  ["  Bote  crimson,  and  forbad  the  start 

To  sparkle  in  their  radiant  cart.1* — &1S.3 
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Relieved  from  that  unwonted  weight, 
From  whence  I  could  not  extricate 
Nor  him  nor  me  —  and  there  we  lay 

The  dying  on  the  dead ! 
I  little  dcem'd  another  day 

Would  aee  my  houseless,  helpless  head. 


"  And  there  from  morn  till  twilight  bound, 

I  felt  the  heavy  hours  toil  round, 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  see 

My  last  of  suns  go  down  on  me, 

In  hopeless  certainty  of  mind, 

That  makes  us  feel  at  length  resign'd 

To  that  which  our  foreboding  years 

Present  the  worst  and  last  of  fears ; 

Inevitable  —  even  a  boon, 

Nor  more  unkind  for  coming  soon, 

Tct  shunn'd  and  dreaded  with  such  care, 

As  if  it  only  were  a  snare 

That  prudence  might  escape : 
At  times  both  wish'd  for  and  implored, 
At  times  sought  with  self-pointed  sword, 
Yet  still  a  dark  and  hideous  close 
To  even  intolerable  woes, 

And  welcome  in  no  shape. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  sons  of  pleasure, 
They  who  have  revell'd  beyond  measure 
In  beauty,  wassail,  wine,  and  treasure, 
Die  calm,  or  calmer,  oft  than  he 
Whose  heritage  was  misery : 
For  he  who  hath  in  turn  run  through 
All  that  was  beautiful  and  new, 

Hath  nought  to  hope,  and  nought  to  leave , 
And,  save  the  future,  (which  is  view'd  . 
Not  quite  as  men  are  base  or  good, 
But  as  their  nerves  may  be  endued,) 

With  nought  perhaps  to  grieve : 
The  wretch  still  hopes  his  woes  must  end, 
And  Death,  whom  he  should  deem  his  friend, 
Appears,  to  his  distempered  eyes, 
Arrived  to  rob  him  of  his  prize, 
The  tree  of  his  new  Paradise. 
To-morrow  would  have  given  him  all, 
Repaid  his  pangs,  repaired  his  fell ; 
To-morrow  would  have  been  the  first 
Of  days  no  more  deplored  or  curst, 
But  bright,  and  long,  and  beckoning  years, 
Seen  dazzling  through  the  mist  of  tears, 
Guerdon  of  many  a  painful  hour ; 
To-morrow  would  have  given  him  power 
To  rule,  to  shine,  to  smite,  to  save  — 
And  must  it  dawn  upon  his  grave  ? 


XVHL 
"  The  sun  was  sinking  —  still  I  lay 

Chain  'd  to  the  chill  and  stiffening  steed ; 
I  thought  to  mingle  there  our  clay ; 

And  my  dim  eyes  of  death  had  need, 

No  hope  arose  of  being  freed : 
I  cast  my  last  looks  up  the  sky, 

And  there  between  me  and  the  sun 
I  saw  the  expecting  raven  fly. 
Who  scarce  would  wait  till  both  should  die, 

Ere  his  repast  begun ; 
He  flew,  and  perch'd,  then  flew  once  more, 
And  each  time  nearer  than  before ; 


I  saw  his  wing  through  twilight  flit, 
And  once  so  near  me  he  alit 

I  could  have  smote,  but  lack'd  the  strength* 
But  the  slight  motion  of  my  hand. 
And  feeble  scratching  of  the  sand, 
The  exerted  throat's  faint  struggling  noise, 
Which  scarcely  could  be  call'd  a  voice, 

Together  scared  him  off  at  length. 
I  know  no  more  —  my  latest  dream 

Is  something  of  a  lovely  star 

Which  flx'd  my  dull  eyes  from  afar, 
And  went  and  came  with  wandering  beam. 
And  of  the  cold,  dull,  swimming,  dense 
Sensation  of  recurring  sense, 

And  then  subsiding  back  to  death, 

And  then  again  a  little  breath, 
A  little  thrill,  a  short  suspense. 

An  icy  sickness  curdling  o'er 
My  heart,  and  sparks  that  cross'd  my  brain— 
A  gasp,  a  throb,  a  start  of  pain, 

A  sigh,  and  nothing  more. 


XIX. 

"  I  woke  —  Where  was  I? — Do  I  see 

A  human  nice  look  down  on  me  ? 
And  doth  a  roof  above  me  close  ? 
Do  these  limbs  on  a  couch  repose  ? 
Is  this  a  chamber  where  I  He  ? 
And  is  it  mortal  yon  bright  eye, 
That  watches  me  with  gentle  glance  ? 

I  closed  my  own  again  once  more. 
As  doubtful  that  my  former  trance 

Could  not  as  yet  be  o'er. 
A  slender  girl,  long-hair'd,  and  tall. 
Sate  watching  by  the  cottage  wall ; 
The  sparkle  of  her  eye  I  caught, 
Even  with  my  first  return  of  thought ; 
For  ever  and  anon  she  threw 

A  prying,  pitying  glance  on  me 

With  her  black  eyes  so  wild  and  five : 
I  gazed,  and  gazed,  until  I  knew 

No  vision  it  could  be, — 
But  that  I  lived,  and  was  released 
From  adding  to  the  vulture's  feast : 
And  when  the  Cossack  maid  beheld 
My  heavy  eyes  at  length  unscaTd, 
She  smiled  —  and  I  essay 'd  to  speak. 

But  fail'd — and  she  approach'd,  and  nut 

With  lip  and  finger  signs  that  said, 
I  must  not  strive  as  yet  to  break 
The  silence,  till  my  strength  should  be 
Enough  to  leave  my  accents  free ; 
And  then  her  hand  on  mine  she  laid. 
And  smooth  'd  the  pillow  for  my  head, 
And  stole  along  on  tiptoe  tread, 

And  gently  oped  the  door,  and  spake 
In  whispers — ne'er  was  voice  so  sweet ! 
Even  music  follow 'd  her  light  feet ; 

But  those  she  call'd  were  not  awake. 
And  she  went  forth ;  but,  ere  she  pass'd. 
Another  look  on  me  she  cast. 

Another  sign  she  made,  to  say, 
That  I  had  nought  to  fear,  that  all 
Were  near,  at  my  command  or  call. 

And  she  would  not  delay 
Her  due  return :  — white  the  was  gone, 
Methought  I  felt  too  much  alone. 
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**  She  came  with  mother  and  with  sire— 
What  need  of  more  ?— I  will  not  tire 
With  long  recital  of  the  rest, 
Since  I  became  the  Cossack's  guest. 
They  found  me  senseless  on  the  plain— 

They  bore  me  to  the  nearest  hut  — 
They  brought  roe  into  Ufeagain — 
Me — one  day  o'er  their  realm  to  reign ! 

Thus  the  vain  fool  who  strove  to  glut 
His  rage,  refining  on  my  pain, 

Sent  me  forth  to  the  wilderness, 
Bound,  naked,  bleeding,  and  alone, 
To  pan  the  desert  to  a  throne,  — 

What  mortal  his  own  doom  may  guess  ? 


Let  none  despond,  let  none  despair ! 
To-morrow  the  Borysthenes 
May  see  our  coursers  graze  at  ease 
Upon  his  Turkish  bank, — and  never 
Had  I  such  welcome  for  a  river 

As  I  shall  yield  when  safely  there.  * 
Comrades,  good  night ! " — The  Hetman  threw 

His  length  beneath  the  oak-tree  shade, 

With  leafy  couch  already  made, 
A  bed  nor  comfortless  nor  new 
To  him,  who  took  his  rest  whene'er 
The  hour  arrived,  no  matter  where : 

His  eyes  the  hastening  slumbers  steep. 
And  If  ye  marvel  Charles  forgot 
To  thank  his  tale,  he  wonder'd  not,  — 

The  king  had  been  an  hour  asleep.  * 


ttye  figlantr;* 


OR, 


CHRISTIAN  AND  HIS  COMRADES.4 
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II 
i 

1 1 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Ths  Jbundatlon  of  the  following  story  will  be 
found  partly  in  Lieutenant  Bligh's  "  Narrative  of  the 
Mutiny  and  Seizure  of  the  Bounty,  in  the  South 
Sea*,  in  1789;"  and  partly  in  "  Mariner's  Account 
of  the  Tonga  Islands."  * 
Gnaoe,  180. 


Ctje  I*lanl>. 


CAXTO    THB   FIRST. 


L 

Tan  morning  watch  was  come ;  the  vessel  lay 
and  gently  made  her  liquid  way ; 


•  P»  Chart**,  having  perceived  that  the  day  was  lost,  and 
that  bU  only  chance  of  safety  was  to  retire  with  the  utmost 


precrpitsttoe,  suffered  himself  to  be  mounted  on  horseback, 

and  with  the  remains  of  his  army  fled  to  a  place  called  Pere- 

wUornna.  aftnated  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 

Vorakla  and  the  Boiyethenea.  Here,  accompanied  by  Maseppa, 

4  av  frv  hundreds  of  his  followers,  Charles  swam  over  the 

rent  river,  and  proceeding  over  a  desolate  country,  in 

of  perJahtngwttb  hunger,  at  length  reached  the  Bog, 

be  vu  kindly  received  by  the  Turkish  pacha.    The 

Momimn  envoy  at  the  Sabttme  Porte  demanded  that  Maseppa 

should  be  dene  ltd  op  to  Peter  t  but  the  old  Hetman  of  the 

r-wirr"-  ■■rapid  this  fate  by  taking  a  disease  which  hastened 

has  laafti  "     ^"inr-V  Fdtr  the  Great,  pp.  196-303.] 


tCtth 


t  r- 


to  suspect  that  the  Poet  had  some 
of  Us  own  personal  history  in  his  mind,  when 
the  but  Polish  Tkerua,  her  youthful  lover,  and 
of  the  old  Count  Palatine.  J 

was  written  at  Genoa,  early  in  the  year 
m  the  Jose  following.] 

CangntbyTbe  Book  of  sacred  history,  that  the 
of  ear  flnt  parents  entailed  oo  our  globe  of  earth 


The  cloven  billow  flash'd  from  off  her  prow 
In  furrows  form'd  by  that  majestic  plough ; 
The  waters  with  their  world  were  all  before ; 
Behind,  the  South  Sea's  many  an  islet  shore. 
The  quiet  night,  now  dappling,  *gan  to  wane, 
Dividing  darkness  from  the  dawning  main ; 
The  dolphins,  not  unconscious  of  the  day, 
Swam  high,  as  eager  of  the  coming  ray ; 
The  stars  from  broader  beams  began  to  creep, 
And  lift  their  shining  eyelids  from  the  deep ; 
The  sail  resumed  its  lately  shadow'd  white, 
And  the  wind  flutter'd  with  a  freshening  flight ; 
The  purpling  ocean  owns  the  coming  sun, 
But  ere  he  break — a  deed  is  to  be  done. 


II. 
The  gallant  chief  within  his  cabin  slept, 
Secure  in  those  by  whom  the  watch  was  kept : 

a  sinful  and  a  suffering  race.    In  our  time  there  has  sprung 

up  from  the  most  abandoned  of  this  sinful  family from 

pirates,  mutineers,  and  murderers— a  little  society,  which, 
under  the  precepts  of  that  sacred  volume,  is  characterised  by 
religion,  morality,  and  innocence.  The  discovery  of  this  happy 
people,  as  unexpected  as  it  was  accidental,  and  all  that  regards 
their  condition  and  history,  partake  so  much  of  the  romantic, 
as  to  render  the  story  not  ill  adapted  for  an  epic  poem.  Lord 
Byron,  indeed,  has  partially  treated  the  subject;  but,  by 
blending  two  incongruous  stories,  and  leaving  both  of  them 
imperfect,  and  by  mixing  up  fact  with  Action,  has  been  less 
felicitous  than  usual ;  for,  beautiful  as  many  passages  in  bis 
"  Island  "  are,  in  a  region  where  every  tree,  and  flower,  and 
fountain,  breathe  poetry,  yet,  as  a  whole,  the  poem  is  deficient 
in  dramatic  effect. — Baaaow.] 

»  [The  hitherto  scattered  materials  of  the  N  Eventful  His. 
tory  of  the  Mutiny  and  Piratical  Seisure  of  the  Bounty."  with 
many  Important  and  most  Interesting  additions,  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  family  papers  of  Captain 
Heywood,  R.  N.,  have  lately  been  collected  and  arranged  by  Sir 
John  Barrow,  in  a  little  volume,  to  which  the  reader  of  this 
poem  is  referred,  and  from  which  every  young  officer  of  the 
navy  may  derive  valuable  instruction.] 
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His  dreams  were  of  Old  England's  welcome  shore, 

Of  foils  rewarded,  and  of  dangers  o'er ; 

His  name  was  added  to  the  glorious  roll 

Of  those  who  search  the  storm-surrounded  Pole. 

The  worst  was  over,  and  the  rest  seem'd  sure, l 

And  why  should  not  his  slumber  be  secure  ? 

Alas  1  his  deck  was  trod  by  unwilling  feet, 

And  wilder  hands  would  hold  the  vessel's  sheet ; 

Young  hearts,  which  languish'd  for  some  sunny  isle, 

Where  summer  years  and  summer  women  smile ; 

Men  without  country,  who,  too  long  estranged, 

Had  found  no  native  home,  or  found  it  changed, 

And,  half  uncivilised,  preferr'd  the  cave 

Of  some  soft  savage  to  the  uncertain  wave— : 

The  gushing  fruits  that  nature  gave  untilTd ; 

The  wood  without  a  path  but  where  they  will'd ; 

The  fielb^o'er  which  promiscuous  Plenty  pour'd 

Her  horn ;  the  equal  land  without  a  lord ; 

The  wish — which  ages  have  not  yet  subdued 

In  man — to  have  no  master  save  his  mood ;  * 

The  earth,  whose  mine  was  on  its  face,  unsold, 

The  glowing  sun  and  produce  all  its  gold ; 

The  freedom  which  can  call  each  grot  a  home ; 

The  general  garden,  where  all  steps  may  roam, 

Where  Nature  owns  a  nation  as  her  child, 

Exulting  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  wild ; 

Their  shells,  their  fruits,  the  only  wealth  they  know, 

Their  unexploring  navy,  the  canoe ; 

Their  sport,  the  dashing  breakers  and  the  chase ; 

Their  strangest  sight,  an  European  nice :  — 

Such  was  the  country  which  these  strangers  yearn'd 

To  see  again ;  a  sight  they  dearly  earn'd. 


in. 

Awake,  bold  Bllgh !  the  foe  is  at  the  gate  1 

Awake !  awake ! Alas !  it  is  too  late ! 

Fiercely  beside  thy  cot  the  mutineer 

Stands,  and  proclaims  the  reign  of  rage  and  fear. 

Thy  limbs  are  bound,  the  bayonet  at  thy  breast ; 

The  hands,  which  trembled  at  thy  voice,  arrest ; 

Dragg'd  o'er  the  deck,  no  more  at  thy  command 

The  obedient  helm  shall  veer,  the  sail  expand ; 

That  savage  spirit,  which  would  lull  by  wrath 

Its  desperate  escape  from  duty's  path, 

Glares  round  thee,  in  the  scarce  believing  eyes 

Of  those  who  fear  the  chief  they  sacrifice : 

1  ["  A  few  bouri  before,  my  situation  had  been  peculiarly 
flattering :  I  had  a  ship  in  the  most  perfect  order,  stored  with 
every  necessary,  both  for  health  and  service ;  the  object  of 
the  voyage  was  attained,  and  two  thirds  of  it  now  completed. 
The  remaining  part  had  every  prospect  of  success.'* Bug  h.] 

*  f  The  women  of  Otaheite  are  handsome,  mild,  and 
cheerful  in  manners  and  conversation,  possessed  of  great  sen* 
slbUity,  and  have  sufficient  delicacy  to  make  them  be  admired 
and  beloved.  The  chiefs  were  so  much  attached  to  our 
people,  that  they  rather  encouraged  their  stay  among  them 
than  otherwise,  and  even  made  them  promises  of  large  pos- 
sessions. Under  these  and  many  other  concomitant  circum- 
stances, it  ought  hardly  to  be  the  subject  of  surprise  that  a  set 
of  sailors,  most  of  them  void  of  connections,  should  be  led 
away,  where  they  had  the  power  of  fixing  themselves,  In  the 
midst  of  plenty,  in  one  of  the  finest  islands  in  the  world,  where 
there  was  no  necessity  to  labour,  and  where  the  allurements 
of  dissipation  are  beyond  any  conception  that  can  be  formed 
ofh.»— B.3 

*  r*  Just  before  sunrise,  while  I  was  yet  asleep,  Mr.  Chris, 
tlan,  with  the  master  at  arms,  gunner's  mate,  and  Thomas 
BurUtt,  seaman,  came  Into  my  cabin,  and,  seising  me,  tied 
my  hands  with  a  cord  behind  my  back,  threatening  me  with 
Instant  death*  if  I  spoke  or  made  the  least  noise.  1  neverthe- 
less called  out  as  loud  as  I  could,  in  hopes  of  assistance;  but 
the  officers  not  of  their  party  were  already  secured  by  sen- 
tinels at  their  doors.  At  my  own  cabin  door  were  three  men, 
besides  the  four  within :  all  except  Christian  had  muskets  and 


For  ne'er  can  man  his  conscience  all  assuage, 
Unless  he  drain  the  wine  of  passion— rage, 

FT. 

In  vain,  not  silenced  by  the  eye  of  death, 
Thou  call'st  the  loyal  with  thy  menaced  broth: - 
They  come  not;  they  are  few,  and,  overawed, 
Must  acquiesce,  while  sterner  hearts  applaud. 
In  vain  thou  dost  demand  the  cause:  a  com 
Is  all  the  answer,  with  the  threat  of  worse. 
Full  in  thine  eyes  is  waved  the  glittering  blade, 
Close  to  thy  throat  the  pointed  bayonet  laid. 
The  levell'd  muskets  circle  round  thy  breast 
In  hands  as  steeTd  to  do  the  deadly  rest 
Thou  darest  them  to  their  worst,  exclaiming—  "Hit  !* 
But  they  who  pitied  not  could  yet  admire; 
Some  lurking  remnant  of  their  former  awe 
Restrain'd  them  longer  than  their  broken  U«; 
They  would  not  dip  their  souls  at  once  in  blood, 
But  left  thee  to  the  mercies  of  the  flood.  > 

V. 

K  Hoist  out  the  boat  t "  was  now  the  leader's  cry , 
And  who  dare  answer  "  No !"  to  Mutiny, 
In  the  first  dawning  of  the  drunken  boor, 
The  Saturnalia  of  unhoped-for  power? 
The  boat  is  lowered  with  all  the  haste  of  bite, 
With  its  slight  plank  between  thee  and  thy  fete; 
Her  only  cargo  such  a  scant  supply 
As  promises  the  death  their  hands  deny ; 
And  just  enough  of  water  and  of  bread 
To  keep,  some  days,  the  dying  from  the  dead: 
Some  cordage,  canvas,  sails,  and  lines,  and  twine, 
But  treasures  all  to  hermits  of  the  brine, 
Were  added  after,  to  the  earnest  prayer 
Of  those  who  saw  no  hope,  save  sea  and  air; 
And  last,  that  trembling  vassal  of  the  Pole— 
The  feeling  compass — Navigation's  sosL 4 

VL 

And  now  the  self-elected  chief  finds  time 

To  stun  the  first  sensation  of  his  crime, 

And  raise  it  in  his  followers—'1  Ho!  the  bo* IT' 

Lest  passion  should  return  to  reason's  shoal 

"  Brandy  for  heroes  1  "0  Burke  could  once  exdiifl- 

No  doubt  a  liquid  path  to  epic  fame ; 

bayonets ;  he  had  only  a  cutlass.  I  was  dragged  MS***' 
and  forced  on  deck  in  my  shirt.  On  demanding  »*  *•**„, 
such  violence,  the  only  answer  was  abuse  ft*  net  W**2* 
tongue.  The  boatswain  was  then  ordered  to  bcM «■ '•** 
launch,  accompanied  by  a  threat,  if  he  did  not  do  it  iaiwflj* 
take  care  of  himself-  The  boat  being  hoisted  out.  **•  vr- 
ward  and  Mr.  Hallet,  two  of  the  midshipmen,  and  Sr.a«=*» 
the  clerk,  were  ordered  into  it  I  «<i^»~W  the  tatscbtfj 
giving  this  order,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  ft»  r**? 
near  me  not  to  persist  in  such  acu  of  violence :  but  U  «« • 
no  effect ;  for  the  constant  answer  was, '  HoMysurirtr* 
or  you  are  dead  this  moment ! '  ••  —  BuoeJ 

«  ["  The  boatswain  and  thorn  seamen  who 

into  the  boat  were  allowed  to  collect  twine,  — * , 

sails,  cordage,  an  dght-*nd-tweoty.g»Uou  cask  of  w»«  *J 
Mr.  Samuel  got  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  »*•**** 
a  small  quantity  of  rum  and  win*  t  aboaariadrstttssdc* 
pass."— BJ 

8  [u  The  mutineers  having  thus  forced  those  ofnw  **•"• 
whom  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  into  the  boat,  CarKfu  * 
reeled  a  dram  to  be  served  to  each  of  his  crew."— B* I 

«  [It  appears  to  have  been  Dr.  Johnson  who  taw  P" 
honour  to  Cognac.  — -  He  was  psrwaded,1*  says  BaswrV* 
takeonegiasaof  dam.    He  sstook  his  hMd,  anl  saM, '  r« 

stuff! --NoTar,  claret  is  taw  Uanor  sue  boys  J  >** 
meat  but  he  who  aspires  to  be  a  awr»<ssafllng)i 
brandy.  •  - — See  SotwM,  vol.  viil  p.  «*.  eXltm} 
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And  such  the  new-born  heroes  found  it  here, 

I  And  dnin'd  the  draught  with  an  applauding  cheer. 

!  «  Hum!  for  OUheite  !M  was  the  cry. 

'  How  strange  such  shouts  from  sons  of  Mutiny ! 

!  The  gentle  Island,  and  the  genial  toil, 

,  i  The  friendly  hearts,  the  feasts  without  a  toil, 

I  The  courteous  manners  hut  from  nature  caught, 

The  wealth  unbearded,  and  the  lote  unhought ; 
,  Could  these  have  charms  fbr  rudest  sea-hoys,  driven 
j  Betas  the  mast  by  every  wind  of  heaven  ? 

And  now,  even  now  prepared  with  others'  woes 

To  earn  mild  Virtue's  vain  desire,  repose  ? 

Alas!  nieo  is  our  nature !  all  but  aim 
1  At  the  time  end  by  pathways  not  the  same ; 
'  Our  means,  oar  birth,  our  nation,  and  our  name, 

Our  fortune,  temper,  even  our  outward  frame, 

Are  far  more  potent  o'er  our  yielding  clay 
I  Thin  aught  we  know  beyond  our  little  day. 

Ytt  ttill  there  whispers  the  small  voice  within, 
i  Beard  through  Gain's  silence,  and  o'er  Glory's  din : 

Whttever  cried  be  taught  or  land  be  trod, 
;  Mart  conscience  is  the  oracle  of  God. 

vn. 

The  launch  is  crowded  with  the  fiuthful  few 

Who  wilt  their  chief,  a  melancholy  crew : 
"  But  some  remam'd  reluctant  on  the  deck 

Of  that  proud  vessel— now  %  moral  wreck — 
!;  And  rlew'd  their  captain's  fete  with  piteous  eyes : 

While  others  scoff*d  his  augur'd  miseries, 
f  fimer'd  at  the  prospect  of  his  pigmy  sail, 
|  And  the  alight  bark  so  laden  and  so  frail. 
[!  The  tender  nautilus,  who  steers  his  prow, 
I  Tbr  sea-born  sailor  of  his  shell  canoe, 

The  ocean  Mab,  the  fairy  of  the  sea, 

Stem*  far  less  fragile,  and,  alas  1  more  free. 
',  He,  when  the  ughtnlng-wing'd  tornados  sweep 
1  The  inrge,  is  safe — his  port  is  in  the  deep — 
i  And  triumphs  o'er  the  armadas  of  mankind, 

Which  shake  the  world,  yet  crumble  in  the  wind. 

1  vm. 

When  an  was  now  prepared,  the  vessel  clear, 
|  Which  hsil'd  her  master  in  tbe  mutineer, 
A  seaman,  less  obdurate  than  his  mates, 
Sbv'd  the  vain  pity  which  but  irritates ; 
Wstch'd  his  late  chieftain  with  exploring  eye, 
And  told,  In  signs,  repentant  sympathy; 
&U  the  modst  shaddock  to  his  parched  mouth, 
Which  felt  exhaustion's  deep  and  bitter  drouth  : 
&tt  xnn  observe*,  this  guardian  was  withdrawn, 
.for  farther  mercy  clouds  rebellion's  dawn,  t 
Ttow  forward  stepp'd  the  bold  and  froward  boy 
Ha  chief  bad  cherish'd  only  to  destroy, 
■*-««t  pointing  to  die  helpless  prow  beneath, 
t^'lamM,  <•  Depart  at  once  1  delay  is  death  ! " 
1"  then,  eveo  then,  his  feelings  ceased  not  all : 
In  that  last  moment  could  a  word  recall 

'  T"  bur  Martin,  1  uw,  had  an  inclination  to  'assist  me ; 

**  m  a?  fetf  me  with  shaddock,  roy  Upf  being  quite  parched, 
•tesfbiMd  each  other's  sentiment*  by  look*.  But  this  was 
t  ~rms,  «nd  he  was  romovsd.  He  then  got  Into  the  boat, 
-*  »**  cempdUrf  to  return.**— Bu  on.} 

1  C*  QrifUaa  then  said, '  Cone,  Captain  Bligh,  four  offi- 
m  <r*J  bau  an  uovr  la  the  boat,  and  you  must  go  with 

-T-.  n  fomiste'Bpt  to  make  the  least  resistance,  you  will 
.  .  <*|lr  >•  sat  to  death ; •  and,  without  further  ceremony,  1 
*»■  tr^j  «r«r  its*  tide  by  a  tribe  of  armed  ruffians,  where 
Uj  «neial  mj  bead*.  Betas  la  the  boat,  we  were  veered 
****  by  a  rope.    A  few  piece*  of  pork  were  thrown  to  us, 


Remorse  for  the  black  deed  as  yet  half  done, 
And  what  he  hid  from  many  show'd  to  one : 
When  Bligh  In  stern  reproach  demanded  where 
Was  now  his  grateful  sense  of  former  care  ? 
Where  all  his  hopes  to  see  his  name  aspire, 
And  blazon  Britain's  thousand  glories  higher  ? 
His  feverish  lips  thus  broke  their  gloomy  spell, 
"'Tisthat!  'tis  that!  I  am  in  hell !  inhelir* 
No  more  he  said ;  but  urging  to  the  bark 
His  chief,  commits  him  to  his  fragile  ark ; 
These  the  sole  accents  from  his  tongue  that  fell, 
But  volumes  lurkM  below  his  fierce  farewell. 


The  arctic  sun  rose  broad  above  the  wave ; 

The  breeze  now  sank,  now  whisper'd  from  his  cave ; 

As  on  the  iEolian  harp,  his  fitful  wings 

Now  swell'd,  now  fluttered  o'er  his  ocean  strings. 

With  slow,  despairing  oar,  the  abandon'd  skhY 

Ploughs  its  drear  progress  to  the  scarce-seen  cUfl; 

Which  lifts  its  peak  a  cloud  above  the  main : 

That  boat  and  ship  shall  never  meet  again ! 

But  *t  is  not  mine  to  tell  their  tale  of  grief, 

Their  constant  peril,  and  their  scant  relief; 

Their  days  of  danger,  and  their  nights  of  pain ; 

Their  manly  courage  even  when  deem'd  in  vain ; 

The  sapping  famine,  rendering  scarce  a  son 

Known  to  his  mother  in  the  skeleton ; 

The  ills  that  lessen'd  still  their  little  store, 

And  starved  even  Hunger  till  he  wrung  no  more ; 

The  varying  frowns  and  favours  of  the  deep, 

That  now  almost  ingulfs,  then  leaves  to  creep 

With  crazy  oar  and  shatter'd  strength  along 

The  tide  that  yields  reluctant  to  the  strong ; 

The  incessant  fever  of  that  arid  thirst 

Which  welcomes,  as  a  well,  the  clouds  that  burst 

Above  their  naked  bones,  and  feels  delight 

In  the  cold  drenching  of  the  stormy  night, 

And  from  the  outspread  canvas  gladly  wrings 

A  drop  to  moisten  life's  all-gasping  springs ; 

The  savage  foe  escaped,  to  seek  again 

More  hospitable  shelter  from  the  main ; 

The  ghastly  spectres  which  were  doora'd  at  last 

To  tell  as  true  a  tale  of  dangers  past, 

As  ever  the  dark  annals  of  the  deep 

Disclosed  for  man  to  dread  or  woman  weep. 


We  leave  them  to  their  fate,  but  not  unknown 
Nor  unredress'd.     Kevenge  may  have  her  own : 
Roused  discipline  aloud  proclaims  their  cause, 

|  And  injured  navies  urge  their  broken  laws. 

I  Pursue  we  on  his  track  the  mutineer, 
Whom  distant  vengeance  had  not  taught  to  fear. 
Wide  o'er  the  wave — away  I  away  1  away  I 
Once  more  his  eyes  shall  hall  the  welcome  bay ; 
Once  more  the  happy  shores  without  a  law 
Receive  the  outlaws  whom  they  lately  saw ; 

alto  the  four  cutlasses.  After  having  been  kept  some  time  to 
make  sport  for  these  unfeeling  wretches,  and  having  under* 
gone  much  ridicule,  we  were  at  length  cast  adrift  in  the  open 
ocean.  Eighteen  person*  were  with  me  in  the  boat.  When 
we  were  sent  away,  *  Hussa  for  Otaheite  I  *  was  frequently 
heard  among  the  mutineers.  Christian,  the  chief  of  them, 
was  of  a  respectable  family  in  the  north  of  England.  While 
they  were  forcing  me  out  of  the  ship,  I  asked  him  whether 
this  was  a  proper  return  fbr  the  many  instance*  he  had  ex- 
perienced of  my  friendship  ?  He  appeared  disturbed  at  the 
question,  and  answered,  with  much  emotion, '  That— Captain 
Bligh— that  i*  the  thing  — I  am  in  hell— I  am  in  hell !'  *— 
Bligh.] 
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Nature,  and  Nature's  goddess — woman — woos 

To  lands  where,  save  their  conscience,  none  accuse ; 

Where  all  partake  the  earth  without  dispute, 

And  bread  itself  is  gather'd  as  a  fruit l ; 

Where  none  contest  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  streams : — 

The  goldless  age,  where  gold  disturbs  no  dreams, 

Inhabits  or  inhabited  the  shore, 

Till  Europe  taught  them  better  than  before . 

Bestow'd  her  customs,  and  amended  theirs, 

But  left  her  vices  also  to  their  heirs. 

Away  with  this !  behold  them  as  they  were, 

Do  good  with  Nature,  or  with  Nature  err. 

"  Huzza !  for  Otahelte ! "  was  the  cry, 

As  stately  swept  the  gallant  vessel  by. 

The  breeze  springs  up ;  the  lately  flapping  sail 

Extends  its  arch  before  the  growing  gale ; 

In  swifter  ripples  stream  aside  the  seas. 

Which  her  bold  bow  flings  off  with  dashing  ease. 

Thus  Argo*  plough'd  the  Euxine's  virgin  foam, 

But  those  she  wafted  still  look'd  back  to  home : 

These  spurn  their  country  with  their  rebel  bark, 

And  fly  her  as  the  raven  fled  the  ark ; 

And  yet  they  seek  to  nestle  with  the  dove, 

And  tame  their  fiery  spirits  down  to  love. 


ITJe  I*Uirth 


CANTO  THE  &1BCOKD. 


How  pleasant  were  the  songs  of  Toobonal  s, 

When  summer's  sun  went  down  the  coral  bay ! 

Come,  let  us  to  the  islet's  softest  shade, 

And  hear  the  warbling  birds  !  the  damsels  said : 

The  wood-dove  from  the  forest  depth  shall  coo, 

Like  voices  of  the  gods  from  Bolotoo ; 

We  11  cull  the  flowers  that  grow  above  the  dead, 

For  these  most  bloom  where  rests  the  warrior's  head ; 

And  we  will  sit  in  twilight's  face,  and  see 

The  sweet  moon  glancing  through  the  tooa  tree, 

The  lofty  accents  of  whose  sighing  bough 

Shall  sadly  please  us  as  we  lean  below ; 

Or  climb  the  steep,  and  view  the  surf  in  vain 

Wrestle  with  rocky  giants  o'er  the  main, 

Which  spurn  in  columns  back  the  baffled  spray. 

How  beautiful  are  these  I  how  happy  the)', 

Who,  from  the  toil  and  tumult  of  their  lives, 

Steal  to  look  down  where  nought  but  ocean  strives ! 

Even  he  too  loves  at  times  the  blue  lagoon, 

And  smooths  his  ruffled  mane  beneath  the  moon. 


IX 
Yes — from  the  sepulchre  well  gather  flowers. 
Then  feast  like  spirits  in  their  promised  bowers, 
Then  plunge  and  revel  in  the  rolling  surf, 
Then  lay  our  limbs  along  the  tender  turf, 

i  The  now  celebrated  bread-fruit,  to  transplant  which 
Captain  Hugh's  expedition  wai  undertaken. 

*  [The  veuel  in  which  Jason  embarked  in  quest  of  the 
golden  fleece.3 

•  The  first  three  sections  are  taken  from  an  actual  song  of 


And,  wet  and  shining  from  the  sportive  tafl, 
Anoint  our  bodies  with  the  fragrant  oil, 
And  plait  our  garlands  gather'd  from  the  grave. 
And  wear  the  wreaths  that  sprang  from  out  the  brave. 
But  lo  1  night  comes,  the  Mooa  woos  us  back, 
The  sound  of  mats  are  heard  along  our  track ; 
Anon  the  torchlight  dance  shall  fling  its  sheen 
In  flashing  mazes  o'er  the  Marty's  green ; 
And  we  too  will  be  there ;  we  too  recall 
The  memory  bright  with  many  a  festival. 
Ere  Fiji  blew  the  shell  of  war,  when  foes 
For  the  first  time  were  wafted  in  canoes. 
Alas  I  for  them  the  flower  of  mankind  bleeds  v 
Alas  I  for  them  our  fields  are  rank  with  weeds : 
Forgotten  is  the  rapture,  or  unknown, 
Of  wandering  with  the  moon  and  love  alone. 
But  be  it  so :  — they  taught  us  how  to  wield 
The  club,  and  rain  our  arrows  o'er  the  field : 
Now  let  them  reap  the  harvest  of  their  art  t 
But  feast  to-night !  to-morrow  we  depart. 
Strike  up  the  dance  I  the  cava  bowl  fill  high  I 
Drain  every  drop !— to-morrow  we  may  die. 
In  summer  garments  be  our  limbs  array 'd ; 
Around  our  waists  the  tappa's  white  display'd ; 
Thick  wreaths  shall  form  our  coronal,  like  spring's, 
And  round  our  necks  shall  glance  the  hooni  strings; 
So  shall  their  brighter  hues  contrast  the  glow 
Of  the  dusk  bosoms  that  beat  high  below. 

m. 

But  now  the  dance  is  o'er — yet  stay  awhile ; 

Ah,  pause  !  nor  yet  put  out  the  social  smile. 

To-morrow  for  the  Mooa  we  depart, 

But  not  to-night — to-night  is  for  the  heart. 

Again  bestow  the  wreaths  we  gently  woo, 

Ye  young  enchantresses  of  gay  Licoo  1 

How  lovely  are  your  forms !  how  every  sense 

Bows  to  your  beauties,  soften'd,  but  intense, 

Like  to  the  flowers  on  Mataloco's  steep. 

Which  fling  their  fragrance  far  athwart  the  deep  !— 

We  too  will  see  Licoo ;  but — oh !  my  heart !  — 

What  do  I  say  ?  — to-morrow  we  depart  I 

IV. 
Thus  rose  a  song — the  harmony  of  times 
Before  the  winds  blew  Europe  o'er  these  climes. 
True,  they  had  vices — such  are  Nature's  growth-* 
But  only  the  barbarian's — we  have  both : 
The  sordor  of  civilisation,  mix'd 
With  all  the  savage  which  man's  fall  hath  fix'd. 
Who  hath  not  seen  Dissimulation's  reign, 
The  prayers  of  Abel  link'd  to  deeds  of  Cain  ? 
Who  such  would  see  may  from  his  lattice  view 
The  Old  World  more  degraded  than  the  New,  — 
Now  new  no  more,  save  where  Columbia  rears 
Twin  giants,  born  by  Freedom  to  her  spheres, 
Where  Chlmboraso,  over  air,  earth,  wave, 

Glares  with  his  Titan  eye,  and  sees  no  slave. 

• 

V. 

Such  was  this  ditty  of  Tradition's  days, 
Which  to  the  dead  a  lingering  fame  conveys 

the  Tonga  Islanders,  of  which  a  prose  translation  is  given  in 
M  Mariner's  Account  of  the  Tonga  islands."*  Toobonal  U  nof 
however  one  of  them ;  bat  was  one  of  those  where  Christian 
and  the  mutineers  took  refuge.  I  have  altered  and  added, 
but  have  retained  as  much  as  possible  of  the  original. 
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In  song,  where  fame  as  yet  hath  left  no  sign 
Beyond  the  sound  whose  charm  ts  half  divine ; 
Which  leaves  no  record  to  the  sceptic  eye. 
But  yields  young  history  all  to  harmony ; 
A  boy  Achilles,  with  the  centaur's  lyre 
In  hand,  to  teach  him  to  surpass  his  sire. 
Fur  one  long-cherish'd  ballad's  simple  stave. 
Rung  from  the  rock,  or  mingled  with  the  wave, 
Or  from  the  bubbling  streamlet's  grassy  side, 
Or  gathering  mountain  echoes  as  they  glide, 
Hath  greater  power  o'er  each  true  heart  and  ear, 
Than  all  the  columns  Conquest's  minions  rear ; 
j'  Invites,  when  hieroglyphics  are  a  theme 
||  Fur  sages'  labours  or  the  student's  dream ; 
j  Vttracts,  when  History's  volumes  are  a  toil,  — 
I'  The  first,  the  freshest  bud  of  Feeling's  soil. 
! '  Such  was  this  rude  rhyme — rhyme  is  of  the  rude  — 
j   But  such  Inspired  the  Norseman's  solitude, 
[    Who  came  and  conquer'd ;  such,  wherever  rise 
,    Lands  which  no  foes  destroy  or  civilise, 
Exist :  and  what  can  our  accomplished  art 
A  verse  do  more  than  reach  the  awaken'd  heart  ? 

VL 
And  sweetly  now  those  untaught  melodies 
Broke  the  luxurious  silence  of  the  skies, 
The  sweet  siesta  of  a  summer  day, 
The  tropic  afternoon  of  Toobonai, 
When  every  flower  was  bloom,  and  air  was  balm, 
And  the  first  breath  began  to  stir  the  palm, 
The  first  yet  voiceless  wind  to  urge  the  wave 
AU  gently  to  refresh  the  thirsty  cave, 
Where  sat  the  songstress  with  the  stranger  boy, 
Who  taught  her  passion's  desolating  joy, 
Too  powerful  over  every  heart,  but  most 
O'er  those  who  know  not  how  it  may  be  lost ; 
O'er  those  who,  burning  in  the  new-born  fire, 
Like  martyrs  revel  in  their  funeral  pyre, 
With  such  devotion  to  their  ecstasy, 
That  life  knows  no  such  rapture  as  to  die : 
And  die  they  do ;  for  earthly  life  has  nought 
Match'd  with  that  burst  of  nature,  even  in  thought; 
And  all  our  dreams  of  better  life  above 
But  dote  In  one  eternal  gush  of  love. 

vn. 

There  sat  the  gentle  savage  of  the  wild, 
In  growth  a  woman,  though  in  years  a  child, 
As  childhood  dates  within  our  colder  clime, 
Where  nought  is  ripen'd  rapidly  save  crime ; 
The  Infant  of  an  infant  world,  as  pure 
Fran  nature — lovely,  warm,  and  premature  ; 

'j   Dusky  like  night,  but  night  with  all  her  stars ; 

l)  <>r  cavern  sparkling  with  its  native  spars ; 
With  eyes  Uut  were  a  language  and  a  spell, 
A  form  like  Aphrodite's  in  her  shell, 
With  all  her  loves  around  her  on  the  deep, 
Voluptuous  as  the  first  approach  of  sleep ; 
T«t  full  of  life — for  through  her  tropic  check 
The  blush  would  make  Its  way,  and  all  but  speak ; 

•  £  Offeree  Stewart.  "  He  was/'  says  Bllgh, "  a  young  man 
of  creditable  parent*  In  th«  Orkneys ;  at  which  place,  on  the 
return  of  the  Resolution  from  the  South  Seas,  In  1780,  we 
received  so  many  civilities,  that,  on  that  account  only,  I 
should  gladly  have  taken  him  with  me  ;  but,  Independent  of 
this  rfcomreendation,  he  was  a  *«aman,  and  had  always  borne 
a  good  character.**! 

*  The  **  ship  of  the  desert**  is  the  Oriental  figure  for  the 
cum!  or  dromedary ;  and  they  deserve  the  metaphor  well,  — 
£*&•  mrm*r  lor  hU  endurance,  the  latter  for  his  swiftness. 


ii 
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The  sun-born  blood  suffused  her  neck,  and  threw 

O'er  her  clear  nut-brown  skin  a  lucid  hue. 

Like  coral  reddening  through  the  darken'd  wave, 

Which  draws  the  diver  to  the  crimson  cave. 

Such  was  this  daughter  of  the  southern  seas, 

Herself  a  billow  in  her  energies, 

To  bear  the  bark  of  others*  happiness, 

Nor  feel  a  sorrow  till  their  joy  grew  less  : 

Her  wild  and  warm  yet  faithful  bosom  knew 

No  joy  like  what  it  gave ;  her  hopes  ne'er  drew 

Aught  from  experience,  that  chill  touchstone,  whose 

Sad  proof  reduces  all  things  from  their  hues  : 

She  fear'd  no  ill,  because  she  knew  it  not, 

Or  what  she  knew  was  soon  —  too  soon  —  forgot : 

Her  smiles  and  tears  had  pass'd,  as  light  winds  pass 

O'er  lakes  to  ruffle,  not  destroy,  their  glass. 

Whose  depths  unsearch'd,  and  fountains  from  the  hill. 

Restore  their  surface,  in  itself  so  still, 

Until  the  earthquake  tear  the  naiad's  cave, 

Root  up  the  spring,  and  trample  on  the  wave, 

And  crush  the  living  waters  to  a  mass, 

The  amphibious  desert  of  the  dank  morass  I 

And  must  their  fete  be  hers  ?     The  eternal  change 

But  grasps  humanity  with  quicker  range ; 

And  they  who  fall  but  fall  as  worlds  will  fell, 

To  rise,  if  just,  a  spirit  o'er  them  alL 

VIII. 
And  who  is  he  ?  the  blue-eyed  northern  child  » 
Of  isles  more  known  to  man,  but  scarce  less  wild  ; 
The  fair-halr'd  offspring  of  the  Hebrides, 
Where  roars  the  Fentland  with  its  whirling  seas ; 
Rock'd  in  his  cradle  by  the  roaring  wind, 
The  tempest-born  in  body  and  in  mind, 
His  young  eyes  opening  on  the  ocean-foam, 
Had  from  that  moment  deem'd  the  deep  his  home, 
The  giant  comrade  of  his  pensive  moods, 
The  sharer  of  his  cragqy  solitudes, 
The  only  Mentor  of  his  youth,  where'er 
His  bark  was  borne ;  the  sport  of  wave  and  air ; 
A  careless  thing,  who  placed  his  choice  in  chance, 
Nursed  by  the  legends  of  his  land's  romance ; 
Eager  to  hope,  but  not  less  firm  to  bear, 
Acquainted  with  all  feelings  save  despair. 
Placed  in  the  Arab's  clime,  he  would  have  been 
As  bold  a  rover  as  the  sands  have  seen, 
And  braved  their  thirst  with  as  enduring  lip 
As  Ishmael,  wafted  on  his  desert-ship ;  • 
Fix'd  upon  Chili's  shore,  a  proud  cacique ; 
On  Hellas'  mountains,  a  rebellious  Greek ; 
Born  in  a  tent,  perhaps  a  Tamerlane  ; 
Bred  to  a  throne,  perhaps  unfit  to  reign. 
For  the  same  soul  that  rends  its  path  to  sway, 
If  rear'd  to  such,  can  find  no  further  prey 
Beyond  itself,  and  must  retrace  its  way,  * 
Plunging  for  pleasure  into  pain :  the  same 
Spirit  which  made  a  Nero,  Rome's  worst  shame, 
A  humbler  state  and  discipline  of  heart, 
Had  form'd  his  glorious  namesake's  counterpart ;  * 

'    "  Lucullus,  when  frugality  could  charm. 

Had  roasted  turnips  in  the  Sabine  farm."  —  Pora. 

«  The  consul  Nero,  who  made  the  unequalled  march  which 
deceiYed  Hannibal,  and  defeated  Asdrubal ;  thereby  accom- 
plishing an  achleTement  almost  unrivalled  in  military  annals. 
The  first  intelligence  of  his  return,  to  Hannibal,  was  the 
sight  of  Asdrubal's  head  thrown  into  his  camp.  When  Han. 
nibal  saw  this,  he  exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  that "  Rome  would 
now  be  the  mistress  of  the  world.'*  And  yet  to  this  victory 
of  Hero'*  it  might  be  owing  that  his  imperial  ""nvptikp  reigned 
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But  grant  bis  vices,  grant  them  all  bis  own, 
How  small  their  theatre  without  a  throne  ! 

IX. 

Thou  smilest :  —  these  comparisons  seem  high 

To  those  who  scan  all  things  with  dazzled  eye ; 

Link'd  with  the  unknown  name  of  one  whose  doom 

Has  nought  to  do  with  glory  or  with  Rome, 

With  Chili,  Hellas,  or  with  Araby ;  — 

Thou  smilest  ?  —  Smile ;  'tis  better  thus  than  sigh ; 

Tet  such  he  might  have  been ;  he  was  a  roan, 

A  soaring  spirit,  ever  in  the  van, 

A  patriot  hero  or  despotic  chief, 

To  form  a  nation's  glory  or  its  grief, 

Born  under  auspices  which  makes  us  more 

Or  less  than  we  delight  to  ponder  o'er. 

But  these  are  visions ;  say,  what  was  he  here  ? 

A  blooming  boy,  a  truant  mutineer. 

The  fair-hair'd  Torquil,  free  as  ocean's  spray, 

The  husband  of  the  bride  of  Toobinai. 

X. 

By  Neuha's  side  he  sate,  and  watch'd  the  waters,  — 

Neuha,  the  sun-flower  of  the  island  daughters, 

Highborn,  (a  birth  at  which  the  herald  smiles, 

Without  a  scutcheon  for  these  secret  isles,) 

Of  a  long  race,  the  valiant  and  the  free, 

The  naked  knights  of  savage  chivalry, 

Whose  grassy  cairns  ascend  along  the  shore  ; 

And  thine  —  I've  seen  —  Achilles !  do  no  more. 

She,  when  the  thunder-bearing  strangers  came, 

In  vast  canoes,  begirt  with  bolts  of  flame, 

Topp'd  with  tall  trees,  which,  loftier  than  the  pahn, 

Seem'd  rooted  in  the  deep  amidst  its  calm : 

But  when  the  winds  awaken'd,  shot  forth  wings 

Broad  as  the  cloud  along  the  horizon  flings, 

And  sway'd  the  waves  like  cities  of  the  sea, 

Making  the  very  billows  look  less  free ;  — 

She,  with  her  paddling  oar  and  dancing  prow, 

Shot  through  the  surf,  like  reindeer  through  the  snow, 

Swift-gliding  o'er  the  breaker's  whitening  ctke, 

Light  as  a  nereid  in  her  ocean  sledge, 

And  gazed  and  wonder'd  at  the  giant  hulk, 

Which  heaved  from  wave  to  wave  its  trampling  bulk : 

The  anchor  dropp'd ;  it  lay  along  the  deep, 

Like  a  huge  lion  in  the  sun  asleep, 

While  round  it  swarm 'd  the  proas'  flitting  chaiu, 

Like  summer  bees  that  hum  around  his  mane. 

XL 

The  white  man  landed  !  —  need  the  rest  be  told  ? 
The  New  World  stretch 'd  its  dusk  hand  to  the  Old  ; 
Each  was  to  each  a  marvel,  and  the  tie 
Of  wonder  warm'd  to  better  sympathy. 
Kind  was  the  welcome  of  the  sun-born  sires. 
And  kinder  still  their  daughters'  gentler  fires. 
Their  union  grew :  the  children  of  the  storm 
Found  beauty  link'd  with  many  a  dusky  form  ; 
While  these  in  turn  admired  the  paler  glow, 
Which  seem'd  so  white  in  climes  that  knew  no  snow. 
The  chase,  the  race,  the  liberty  to  roam. 
The  soil  where  every  cottage  show'd  a  home ; 

at  all.  Bat  the  infamy  of  the  one  has  eclipsed  the  glory  of 
the  other.  When  the  name  of  u  Kero  "  is  heard,  who  thinks 
of  the  consul  ?  —  But  such  are  human  things  ! 

1  When  very  young,  about  eight  yean  of  age,  after  an  at- 
tack of  the  scarlet  fever  at  Aberdeen,  I  was  removed  by  me- 
dical advice  into  the  Highlands.  Here  I  passed  occasionally 
some  summers,  and  from  this  period  I  date  my  love  of  moun- 


The  sea-spread  net,  the  llghtly-launch'd  canoe. 

Which  stemm'd  the  studded  archipelago. 

O'er  whose  blue  bosom  rose  the  starry  isles ; 

The  healthy  slumber,  earn'd  by  sportive  toils ; 

The  palm,  the  loftiest  dryad  of  the  woods. 

Within  whose  bosom  infant  Bacchus  broods, 

While  eagles  scarce  build  higher  than  the  crest 

Which  shadows  o'er  the  vineyard  in  her  breast ; 

The  cava  feast,  the  yam,  the  cocoa's  root, 

Which  bears  at  once  the  cup,  and  milk,  and  fruit ; 

The  bread- tree,  which,  without  the  ploughshare,  yields 

The  unrcap'd  harvest  of  unfurrow'd  fields, 

And  bakes  its  unadulterated  loaves 

Without  a  furnace  in  unpurchased  groves, 

And  flings  off  famine  from  its  fertile  breast, 

A  priceless  market  for  the  gathering  guest ;  — 

These,  with  the  luxuries  of  seas  and  woods. 

The  airy  joys  of  social  solitudes, 

Tamed  each  rude  wanderer  to  the  sympathies 

Of  those  who  were  more  happy,  if  less  wise. 

Did  more  than  Europe's  discipline  had  done, 

And  civilised  Civilisation's  son  1 

xn. 

Of  these,  and  there  was  many  a  willing  pair, 
Neuha  and  Torquil  were  not  the  least  fair : 
Both  children  of  the  isles,  though  distant  far  ; 
Both  born  beneath  a  sea-presiding  star ; 
Both  nourished  amidst  nature's  native  scenes, 
Loved  to  the  last,  whatever  intervenes 
Between  us  and  our  childhood's  sympathy, 
Which  still  reverts  to  what  first  caught  the  eye. 
He  who  first  met  the  Highlands'  swelling  blue 
Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a  kindred  hue. 
Hail  in  each  crag  a  friend's  familiar  face, 
And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's  embrace. 
Long  have  I  roam'd  through  lands  which  are  not  mine* 
Adored  the  Alp,  and  loved  the  Apennine, 
Revered  Parnassus,  and  beheld  the  steep 
Jove's  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  the  deep : 
But  'twas  not  all  long  ages'  lore,  nor  all 
TJuir  nature  held  me  in  their  thrilling  thrall ; 
The  infant  rapture  still  survived  the  boy. 
And  Loch-na-gar  with  Ida  look'd  o'er  Troy, l 
Mix'd  Celtic  memories  with  the  Phrygian  mount, 
And  Highland  linn*  with  Castalie**  clear  fount. 
Forgive  me.  Homer's  universal  shade  ! 
Forgive  me,  Phoebus  !  that  my  fancy  rtray'd ; 
The  north  and  nature  taught  me  to  adore 
Your  scenes  sublime,  from  those  beloved  before. 

xm. 

The  love  which  makcth  all  things  fond  and  fair. 
The  youth  which  makes  one  rainbow  of  the  air. 
The  dangers  past,  that  make  even  man  enjoy 
The  pause  in  which  he  ceases  to  destroy, 
The  mutual  beauty,  which  the  sternest  feel 
Strike  to  their  hearts  like  lightning  to  the  steel. 
United  the  half  savage  and  the  whole, 
The  maid  and  boy,  in  one  absorbing  souL 
No  more  the  thundering  memory  of  the  fight 
Wrapp'd  his  wean'd  bosom  in  its  dark  delight ; 

tainoos  countries.  1  can  never  forget  the  en>rt,  a  few  yc.tr* 
afterwards,  in  England^  of  tho  only  thing  1  had  long  »-*»**» 
even  in  miniature,  nf  a  mountain,  in  the  Mahrern  Ht)!». 
After  I  returned  to  Cheltenham.  1  used  to  watch  them  erery 
afternoon,  at  tunset,  with  a  sensation  which  1  cannot  describe. 

a  This  was  boyish  enough  ;  but  1  was  then  only  thtrtem  yean 

"  of  age,  and  it  was  in  the  holidays. 
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No  mare  the  irksome  restlessness  of  rest 

Disturb'd  him  like  the  eagle  In  her  nest, 

Whose  whetted  beak  and  fluvpervading  eye 

Darts  for  a  victim  over  all  the  sky  .- 

His  heart  was  tamed  to  that  voluptuous  state, 

At  once  Elyslan  and  effeminate, 

Which  leaves  no  laurels  o'er  the  hero's  urn ;  — 

These  wither  when  for  aught  save  blood  they  burn ; 

Tet  when  their  ashes  in  their  nook  are  laid. 

Doth  not  the  myrtle  leave  as  sweet  a  shade  ? 

Had  Caesar  known  but  Cleopatra's  kiss, 

Rome  had  been  fine,  the  world  had  not  been  his. 

And  what  have  Cesar's  deeds  and  Cesar's  fame 

Done  for  the  earth  ?    We  feel  them  in  our  shame : 

The  gory  sanction  of  his  glory  stains 

The  rust  which  tyrants  cherish  on  our  chains. 

Though  Glory,  Nature,  Reason,  Freedom,  bid 

Roused  millions  do  what  single  Brutus  did  — 

Sweep  these  mere  mock-birds  of  the  despot's  song 

From  the  tall  bough  where  they  have  perch'd  so  long, — 

Still  are  we  hawk'd  at  by  such  mousing  owls, 

And  take  for  falcons  those  ignoble  fowls, 

When  bat  a  word  of  freedom  would  dispel 

These  bugbears,  as  their  terrors  show  too  well 

XIV. 
Rapt  in  the  fond  forgetfulness  of  life, 
Neuha,  the  South  Sea  girl,  was  all  a  wife, 
With  no  distracting  world  to  call  her  off 
From  love ;  with  no  society  to  scoff 
At  the  new  transient  flame ;  no  babbling  crowd 
Of  coxcombry  in  admiration  loud, 
Or  with  adulterous  whisper  to  alloy 
Her  duty,  and  her  glory,  and  her  joy : 
With  kith  and  feelings  naked  as  her  form, 
She  stood  as  stands  a  rainbow  in  a  storm, 
Changing  its  hues  with  bright  variety, 
But  still  expanding  lovelier  o'er  the  sky, 
HowVer  fa  arch  may  swell,  its  colours  move, 
The  cloud-compelling  harbinger  of  love. 

XV. 
Here,  in  this  grotto  of  the  wave- worn  shore, 
They  pass'd  the  tropic's  red  meridian  o'er ; 
Xor  long  the  hours  —  they  never  paused  o'er  time, 
Unbroken  by  the  clock's  funereal  chime, 
Which  deals  the  daily  pittance  of  our  span, 
And  points  and  mocks  with  iron  laugh  at  man. 
What  deein'd  they  of  the  future  or  the  past  ? 
The  present,  like  a  tyrant,  held  them  fust : 
Tneir  hour-glass  was  the  sea-sand,  and  the  tide, 
Like  her  smooth  billow,  saw  their  moments  glide ; 
Their  clock  the  sun,  in  his  unbounded  tow'r ; 
They  reckon'd  not,  whose  day  was  but  an  hour ; 

i  The  now  well-known  ttoty  of  the  lore*  of  the  nightingale 
sad  rose  need  not  be  more  than  alluded  to,  being  sufficiently 
familiar  to  the  Western  as  to  the  Eastern  reader. 

*  If  taw  reader  will  apply  to  hU  ear  the  sea-shell  on  hii 
cataneroleee,  he  will  be  aware  of  what  is  alluded  to.  1  f  the 
trxi  should  appear  obscure,  be  will  find  to  M  Gebir  "  the  same 
fctea  better  expressed  in  two  lines.  The  poem  I  never  read, 
t»*  bare  beard  the  lines  quoted  by  a  more  recondite  reader  — 
vbo  seems  to  be  of  a  dimVrent  opinion  from  the  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  who  qualified  it,  In  his  answer  to  the  Cri- 
tical Rcvbwtr  of  his  Juvenal,  as  trash  of  the  worst  and  most 
<as*o*  description.  It  Is  to  Mr.  Landor,  the  author  of  "  Gc- 
ha\~  to  qualified,  and  of  some  Latin  poems,  which  vie  with 
Martial  or  Catullus  in  obscenity,  that  the  immaculate  Mr. 
Southey  addresses  his  declamation  against  Impurity  ! 

flir.  Lander's  ones  above  alluded  to  are — 
*  For  I  have  often  seen  her  with  both  hands 
Shake  a  dry  crocodile  of  equal  height, 
And  listen  to  the  shells  within  the  scales, 


The  nightingale,  their  only  vesper-bell, 
Sung  sweetly  to  the  rose  the  day's  farewell ;  * 
The  broad  sun  set,  but  not  with  lingering  sweep, 
As  in  the  north  he  mellows  o'er  the  deep ; 
But  fiery,  full,  and  fierce,  as  if  he  left 
The  world  for  ever,  earth  of  light  bereft, 
Plunged  with  red  forehead  down  along  the  wave, 
As  dives  a  hero  headlong  to  his  grave. 
Then  rose  they,  looking  first  along  the  skies, 
And  then  for  light  into  each  other's  eyes, 
Wondering  that  summer  show'd  so  brief  a  sun, 
And  asking  if  indeed  the  day  were  done. 

XVL 

And  let  not  this  seem  strange :  the  devotee 
Lives  not  in  earth,  but  in  his  ecstasy  ; 
Around  him  days  and  worlds  are  heedless  driven, 
His  soul  is  gone  before  his  dust  to  heaven. 
Is  love  less  potent  ?    No  —  his  path  is  trod, 
Alike  uplifted  gloriously  to  God ; 
Or  link'd  to  all  we  know  of  heaven  below, 
The  other  better  self,  whose  joy  or  woe- 
Is  more  than  ours ;  the  all-absorbing  flame 
Which,  kindled  by  another,  grows  the  same, 
Wrapt  in  one  blaze ;  the  pure,  yet  funeral  pile, 
Where  gentle  hearts,  like  Bramins,  sit  and  smile. 
How  often  we  forget  all  time,  when  lone, 
Admiring  Nature's  universal  throne, 
Her  woods,  her  wilds,  her  waters,  the  intense 
Reply  of  hers  to  our  intelligence  1 
Live  not  the  stars  and  mountains  ?   Are  the  waves 
Without  a  spirit  ?   Are  the  dropping  caves 
Without  a  feeling  in  their  silent  tears  ? 
No,  no  ;  —  they  woo  and  clasp  us  to  their  spheres, 
Dissolve  this  clog  and  clod  of  clay  before 
Its  hour,  and  merge  our  soul  in  the  great  shore. 
Strip  off  this  fond  and  false  identity !  — 
Who  thinks  of  self,  when  gazing  on  the  sky  ? 
And  who,  though  gazing  lower,  ever  thought, 
In  the  young  moments  ere  the  heart  is  taught 
Time's  lesson,  of  man's  baseness  or  his  own  ? 
All  nature  is  his  realm,  and  love  his  throne. 

XVII. 
Neuha  arose,  and  Torquil :  twilight's  hour 
Came  sad  and  softly  to  their  rocky  bower,   • 
Which,  kindling  by  degrees  Its  dewy  spars, 
Echoed  their  dim  light  to  the  mustering  stars. 
Slowly  the  pair,  partaking  nature's  calm, 
Sought  out  their  cottage,  built  beneath  the  palm  ; 
Now  smiling  and  now  silent,  as  the  scene ; 
Lovely  as  Love  —  the  spirit !  —  when  serene. 
The  Ocean  scarce  spoke  louder  with  his  swell, 
Than  breathes  his  mimic  murmurer  in  the  shell,  - 

And  fancy  there  was  life,  and  yet  apply 
The  jagged  jaws  wide  open  to  the  ear. ' 

In  the  **  Excursion"  of  Wordsworth  occurs  the  following 
exquisite  passage :  — 

■  i  ■    ■  •*  I  hare  seen 
A  curious  child,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth.lipp'd  shell. 
To  which,  in  silence  hush'd,  his  very  soul 
LUten'd  intensely,  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brlghten'd  with  Joy;  for  murmuring  from  within 
Were  heard  sonorous  cadences  I  whereby, 
To  his  belief,  the  monitor  express'd 
Mysterious  union  with  its  nanre  sea. 
Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  faith  \  and  doth  Impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things  : 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever.during  power ; 
And  central  peace  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation."] 
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As,  fiir  divided  from  his  parent  deep, 
The  sea-born  infant  cries,  and  will  not  sleep, 
Raising  his  little  plaint  in  vain,  to  rave 
For  the  broad  bosom  of  his  nursing  ware : 
The  woods  droop'd  darkly,  as  inclined  to  rest, 
The  tropic  bird  wheel'd  rockward  to  his  nest, 
And  the  blue  sky  spread  round  them  like  a  lake 
Of  peace,  where  Piety  her  thirst  might  slake. 

xvm. 

But  through  the  palm  and  plantain,  hark,  a  voice  ! 

Not  such  as  would  have  been  a  lover's  choice, 

In  such  an  hour,  to  break  the  air  so  still ; 

No  dying  night-breeze,  harping  o'er  the  hill, 

Striking  the  strings  of  nature,  rock  and  tree, 

Those  best  and  earliest  lyres  of  harmony, 

With  Echo  for  their  chorus ;  nor  the  alarm 

Of  the  loud  war-whoop  to  dispel  the  charm ; 

Nor  the  soliloquy  of  the  hermit  owl, 

Exhaling  all  his  solitary  soul, 

The  dim  though  large-eyed  winged  anchorite, 

Who  peals  his  dreary  paean  o'er  the  night ; 

But  a  loud,  long,  and  naval  whistle,  shrill 

As  ever  started  through  a  sea-bird's  bill ; 

And  then  a  pause,  and  then  a  hoarse  "  HiUo  t 

Torquil !  my  boy !  what  cheer  ?  Ho !  brother,  ho ! " 

"  Who  hails  ?  "  cried  Torquil,  following  with  his  eye 

The  sound.     "  Here 's  one,"  was  all  the  brief  reply. 

XIX. 

But  here  the  herald  of  the  self-same  mouth 

Came  breathing  o'er  the  aromatic  south. 

Not  like  a  "  bed  of  violets"  on  the  gale, 

But  such  as  wafts  its  cloud  o'er  grog  or  ale, 

Borne  from  a  short  frail  pipe,  which  yet  had  blown 

Its  gentle  odours  over  either  rone, 

And,  puff  'd  where'er  winds  rise  or  waters  roll, 

Had  wafted  smoke  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Pole, 

Opposed  its  vapour  as  the  lightning  flash'd, 

And  reek'd,  *raidst  mountain-billows, unabash'd, 

To  JEolus  a  constant  sacrifice, 

Through  every  change  of  all  the  varying  skies. 

And  what  was  he  who  bore  it  ?  — I  may  err, 

But  deem  him  sailor  or  philosopher.  * 

Sublime  tobacco !  which  from  east  to  west 

Cheers  the*  tar's  labour  or  the  Turkman's  rest; 

Which  on  the  Moslem's  ottoman  divides 

His  hours,  and  rivals  opium  and  his  brides ; 

Magnificent  In  Stamboul,  but  less  grand, 

Though  not  less  loved,  in  Wapping  or  the  Strand ; 

Divine  in  hookas,  glorious  in  a  pipe, 

When  tipp'd  with  amber,  mellow,  rich,  and  ripe ; 

Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  caress 

More  danlingly  when  daring  In  full  dress : 

Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 

Thy  naked  beauties — Give  me  a  cigar !  * 


Through  the  approaching  darkness  of  the  wood 
A  human  figure  broke  the  solitude, 

1  Hoboes,  the  father  of  Locke's  and  other  philosophy,  was 
an  inveterate  smoker,  —  even  to  pipes  beyond  computation. 

1  p*  We  talked  of  change  of  manners  (1779).  Dr.  Johnson 
observed,  that  oar  drinking  less  than  oar  ancestors  was  owing 
to  the  change  from  ale  to  wine.  *  I  remember,'  said  he, 
'  when  all  the  deenU  people  in  Lichfield  got  drunk  every 
night,  and  were  not  the  worse  thought  of.  Smoking  has  gone 
out  To  be  sure,  it  Is  a  shocking  thing,  blowing  smoke  out  of 
our  mouths  into  other  people's  mouths,  eyes,  and  noses,  and 
having  the  same  thing  done  to  us.  Yet  I  cannot  account,  why 
a  thing  which  requires  so  little  exertion,  and  yet  preserves  the 


Fantastically,  it  may  be,  array 'd, 
A  seaman  in  a  savage  masquerade ; 
Such  as  appears  to  rise  out  from  the  deep 
When  o'er  the  line  the  merry  vessels  sweep, 
And  the  rough  saturnalia  of  the  tar 
Flock  o'er  the  deck,  in  Neptune's  borrow'd 
And,  pleased,  the  god  of  ocean  sees  his  name 
Revive  once  more,  though  but  in  mimic  game 
Of  his  true  sons,  who  riot  in  the  breeze 
Undreamt  of  in  his  native  Cyclades. 
Still  the  old  god  delights,  from  out  the  main. 
To  snatch  some  glimpses  of  his  ancient  reign. 
Our  sailor's  jacket,  though  in  ragged  trim, 
His  constant  pipe,  which  never  yet  burn'd  dim. 
His  foremast  air,  and  somewhat  rolling  gait. 
Like  his  dear  vessel,  spoke  his  former  state ; 
But  then  a  sort  of  kerchief  round  his  head. 
Not  over-tightly  bound,  nor  nicely  spread ; 
And,  'stead  of  trowsers  (ah  I  too  early  torn ! 
For  even  the  mildest  woods  will  have  their  thorn), 
A  curious  sort  of  somewhat  scanty  mat 
Now  served  for  inexpressibles  and  hat; 
His  naked  feet  and  neck,  and  sunburnt  face. 
Perchance  might  suit  alike  with  cither  race. 
His  arms  were  all  his  own,  our  Europe's  growth. 
Which  two  worlds  bless  for  civilising  both ; 
The  musket  swung  behind  his  shoulders  broad, 
And  somewhat  stoop 'd  by  his  marine  abode. 
But  brawny  as  the  boar's ;  and  hung  beneath. 
His  cutlass  droop'd,  unconscious  of  a  sheath, 
Or  lost  or  worn  away  j  his  pistols  were 
Llnk'd  to  his  belt,  a  matrimonial  pair  — 
(Let  not  this  metaphor  appear  a  scoff, 
Though  one  raiss'd  fire,  the  other  would  go  off) ; 
These,  with  a  bayonet,  not  so  free  from  rust 
As  when  the  arm-chest  held  its  brighter  trust* 
Completed  his  accoutrements,  as  Night 
SuTvey'd  him  in  his  garb  heterodite. 
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What  cheer,  Ben  Bunting?"  cried  (when  in  AiL 
view 
Our  new  acquaintance)  Torquil.    "  Aught  of  new  ?  " 
"  Ey,  ey  I "  quoth  Ben,  "  not  new,  but  newt  enow ; 
A  strange  sail  in  the  offlng." — «  Sail !  and  how  ? 
What !  could  you  make  her  out  ?    It  cannot  be ; 
I  've  seen  no  rag  of  canvas  on  the  sea,** 
"  Belike,"  said  Ben,  "  you  might  not  from  the  bay. 
But  from  the  bluff-head,  where  I  watch'd  to-day, 
I  saw  her  in  the  doldrums ;  for  the  wind 
Was  light  and  baffling."—"  When  the  sun  declined 
Where  lay  she  ?  had  she  anchor'd  ?  " — u  No,  but  still 
She  bore  down  on  us,  till  the  wind  grew  stUL" 
"  Her  flag  ? "  — "  I  had  no  glass :  but  fore  and  ait, 
Egad !  she  seem'd  a  wicked-looking  craft." 
"  Arm'd  ?  " — "I  expect  so ;  —sent  on  the  look-out : 
'TIs  time,  belike,  to  put  our  helm  about** 
44  About  ?  — Whale 'er  may  have  us  now  in  chase. 
We  'U  make  no  running  fight,  for  that  were  base ; 


I 


mind  from  total  vacuity,  should  have  gone  oot.•,,— B  _ 

As  an  item  in  the  history  of  manners,  it  maybe  observed,  that 
drinking  to  excess  has  dlmiuUhed  greatly  in  the  memory  eren 
of  those  who  can  remember  forty  or  fifty  years.  The  tmrntm 
for  smoking,  however,  has  revived,  probably  from  the  smUtary 
habits  of  Europe  durtug  the  French  wars ;  out,  instead  of  taw 
sober  sedeutary  pipe,  the  ambulatory  cigar  to  now  cfaiessy 
used.  —  Caoaea,  1830.] 

*  This  rough  but  jovial  ceremony,  used  in  rrnsalns,  the  Ho*, 
has  been  so  often  and  so  well  described,  that  It  need  not  be 
more  than  alluded  to. 
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We  will  die  at  our  quarters,  like  true  men." 

u  Ey,  ey  ?  for  that  'tis  all  the  same  to  Ben." 

M  Does  Christian  know  this  ?  " — "  Ay ;  he  has  piped 

all  hands 
To  quarters.     They  are  furbishing  the  stands 
Of  arms ;  and  we  have  got  some  guns  to  bear, 
And  scaled  them.     Tou  are  wanted." — "  That's  but 

fair; 
And  if  it  were  not,  mine  Is  not  the  soul 
To  leave  my  comrades  helpless  on  the  shoaL 
My  Neuba !  ah !  and  must  my  fete  pursue 
Not  me  alone,  but  one  so  sweet  and  true  ? 
But  whatsoe'er  betide,  ah,  Neuha !  now 
Unman  me  not ;  the  hour  will  not  allow 
A  tear ;  I  am  thine  whatever  intervenes ! " 
"Bight,"  Quoth  Ben,  "that  will  do  for  the  marines."  > 
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CANTO    THE    THIRD. 


Tax  fight  was  o'er;  the  flashing  through  the  gloom, 
Which  robes  the  cannon  as  he  wings  a  tomb, 
Had  ceased ;  and  sulphury  vapours  upward  driven 
Had  left  the  earth,  and  but  polluted  heaven : 
The  rattling  roar  which  rung  in  every  volley 
Had  left  the  echoes  to  their  melancholy ; 
No  more  they  shriek'd  their  horror,  boom  for  boom ; 
The  strife  was  done,  the  vanquish 'd  had  their  doom ; 
The  mutineers  were  crush'd,  dispersed,  or  ta'en, 
Or  lived  to  deem  the  happiest  were  the  slain. 
Few,  few  escaped,  and  these  were  hunted  o'er 
The  isle  they  loved  beyond  their  native  shore. 
So  further  home  was  theirs,  it  seem'd,  on  earth, 
Once  renegades  to  that  which  gave  them  birth ; 
Track'd  like  wild  beasts,  like  them  they  sought  the 

wild, 
As  to  a  mother's  bosom  (lies  the  child ; 
But  vainly  wolves  and  lions  seek  their  den, 
And  still  more  vainly  men  escape  from  men. 

II. 
Beneath  a  rock  whose  jutting  base  protrudes 
For  over  ocean  in  his  fiercest  moods, 
When  scaling  his  enormous  crag  the  wave 
b  hurl'd  down  headlong  like  the  foremost  brave, 
And  frUs  back  on  the  foaming  crowd  behind, 
Which  fight  beneath  the  banners  of  the  wind, 
But  now  at  rest,  a  little  remnant  drew 
Together,  bleeding;  thirsty,  feint,  and  few  ; 
But  8UH  their  weapons  in  their  hands,  and  still 
With  something  of  the  pride  of  former  will, 
As  men  not  all  unused  to  meditate, 
And  strive  much  more  than  wonder  at  their  fete. 
Their  present  lot  was  what  they  had  foreseen, 
And  dared  as  what  was  likely  to  have  been : 

1  "  That  wOl  do  for  the  marine*,  but  the  sailors  won't 
better*  &/•  is  an  old  saying ;  and  one  of  the  few  fragments  of 
fanner  jealousies  which  still  survive  (In  jest  only)  between 
these  gallant  service*. 

'  archldamus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  son  of  Agesuaus,  when 


Yet  still  the  lingering  hope,  which  deem'd  their  lot 
Not  pardon'd,  but  unsought  for  or  forgot, 
Or  trusted  that,  if  sought,  their  distant  caves 
Might  still  be  miss'd  amidst  the  world  of  waves, 
Had  wean'd  their  thoughts  in  part  from  what  they  saw 
And  felt,  the  vengeance  of  their  country's  law. 
Their  sea-green  isle,  their  guilt-won  paradise, 
No  more  could  shield  their  virtue  or  their  vice : 
Their  better  feelings,  if  such  were,  were  thrown 
Back  on  themselves,  —  their  sins  remain 'd  alone. 
Proscribed  even  in  their  second  country,  they 
Were  lost ;  in  vain  the  world  before  them  lay ; 
All  outlets  seem'd  secured.     Their  new  allies 
Had  fought  and  bled  in  mutual  sacrifice ; 
But  what  avail'd  the  club  and  spear,  and  arm 
Of  Hercules,  against  the  sulphury  charm, 
The  magic  of  the  thunder,  which  destroy'd 
The  warrior  ere  his  strength  could  be  employ'd  ? 
Dug,  like  a  spreading  pestilence,  the  grave 
No  less  of  human  bravery  than  the  brave  1  * 
Their  own  scant  numbers  acted  all  the  few 
Against  the  many  oft  will  dare  and  do : 
But  though  the  choice  seems  native  to  die  free, 
Even  Greece  can  boast  but  one  Thermopylae, 
Till  now,  when  she  has  forged  her  broken  chain 
Back  to  a  sword,  and  dies  and  lives  again ! 

in. 

Beside  the  jutting  rock  the  few  appear'd, 

Like  the  last  remnant  of  the  red-deer's  herd ; 

Their  eyes  were  feverish,  and  their  aspect  worn, 

But  still  the  hunter's  blood  was  on  their  horn, 

A  little  stream  came  tumbling  from  the  height, 

And  straggling  into  ocean  as  it  might, 

Its  bounding  crystal  frolick'd  in  the  ray, 

And  gush'd  from  cliff  to  crag  with  saltless  spray ; 

Close  on  the  wild,  wide  ocean,  yet  as  pure 

And  fresh  as  innocence,  and  more  secure, 

Its  silver  torrent  glitter 'd  o'er  the.  deep, 

As  the  shy  chamois'  eye  o'erlooks  the  steep, 

Wliile  far  below  the  vast  and  sullen  swell 

Of  ocean's  alpine  azure  rose  and  felL 

To  this  young  spring  they  rush'd, — all  feelings  first 

Absorb'd  in  passion's  and  in 'nature's  thirst, — 

Drank  as  they  do  who  drink  their  last,  and  threw 

Their  arms  aside  to  revel  in  its  dew ;  [stains 

Cool'd  their  scorch  \1  throats,  and  wash'd  the  gory 

From  wounds  whose  only  bandage  might  be  chains ; 

Then,  when  their  drought  was  quench'd,  look'd  sadly 

round, 
As  wondering  how  so  many  still  were  found 
Alive  and  fetterless :  —  but  silent  all, 
Each  sought  his  fellow's  eyes,  as  if  to  call 
On  him  for  language  which  his  lips  denied, 
As  though  their  voices  with  their  cause  had  died. 

IV. 
Stern,  and  aloof  a  little  from  the  rest, 
Stood  Christian,  with  his  arms  across  his  chest. 
The  ruddy,  reckless,  dauntless  hue  once  spread 
Along  his  cheek  was  livid  now  as  lead ; 
His  light-brown  locks,  so  graceful  in  their  flow, 
Now  rose  like  startled  vipers  o'er  his  brow. 

ho  saw  a  machine  invented  for  the  casting  of  stones  and  darts, 
exclaimed,  that  it  was  the  "  grave  of  valour.'*  The  same 
story  has  been  told  of  some  knights  on  the  first  application  of 
gunpowder ;  but  the  original  anecdote  is  in  Plutarch. 
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Still  as  a  statue,  with  his  lips  comprest 
To  stifle  even  the  breath  within  his  breast, 
Fast  by  the  rock  all  menacing,  but  mute, 
He  stood ;  and,  save  a  slight  beat  of  his  foot, 
Which  deepen'd  now  and  then  the  sandy  dint 
Beneath  his  heel,  his  form  seem'd  turn'd  to  flint 
Some  paces  farther  Torquil  lean'd  his  head 
Against  a  bank,  and  spoke  not,  but  he  bled,  — 
Not  mortally : — his  worst  wound  was  within ; 
His  brow  was  pale,  his  blue  eyes  sunken  In, 
And  blood-drops,  sprinkled  o'er  his  yellow  hair, 
Show*d  that  his  falntness  came  not  from  despair, 
Bat  nature's  ebb.    Beside  him  was  another, 
Bough  as  a  bear,  but  willing  as  a  brother, — 
Ben  Bunting,  who  essay'd  to  wash,  and  wipe, 
And  bind  his  wound — then  calmly  lit  his  pipe, 
A  trophy  which  survived  a  hundred  fights, 
A  beacon  which  had  cheer'd  ten  thousand  nights. 
The  fourth  and  last  of  this  deserted  group 
Walk'd  up  and  down — at  times  would  stand,  then  stoop 
To  pick  a  pebble  up— then  let  It  drop — 
Then  hurry  as  in  haste — then  quickly  stop — 
Then  cast  his  eyes  on  his  companions — then 
Half  whistle  half  a  tune,  and  pause  again  — 
And  then  his  former  movements  would  redouble, 
With  something  between  carelessness  and  trouble. 
This  is  a  long  description,  but  applies 
To  scarce  five  minutes  pass'd  before  the  eyes ; 
But  yet  what  minutes !  Moments  like  to  these 
Bend  men's  lives  into  immortalities. 

V. 

~J        At  length  Jack  Skyscrape,  a  mercurial  man, 
Who  flutter'd  over  all  things  like  a  fan, 
More  brave  than  firm,  and  more  disposed  to  dare 
And  die  at  once  than  wrestle  with  despair, 
Exclaim'd, "  O— d  damn  I"— those  syllables  intense, — 
Nucleus  of  England's  native  eloquence, 
As  the  Turk's  "  Allah  I "  or  the  Roman's  more 
Pagan  M  Proh  Jupiter ! "  was  wont  of  yore 
To  give  their  first  impressions  such  a  vent, 
By  way  of  echo  to  embarrassment 
Jack  was  embarrass'd,  — never  hero  more, 
And  as  he  knew  not  what  to  say,  he  swore : 
Nor  swore  in  vain ;  the  long  congenial  sound 
Revived  Ben  Bunting  from  his  pipe  profound ; 
He  drew  it  from  his  mouth,  and  look'd  full  wise, 
But  merely  added  to  the  oath  his  eye*  ,• 
Thus  rendering  the  imperfect  phrase  complete, 
A  peroration  I  need  not  repeat 

\L 
But  Christian,  of  a  higher  order,  stood 
Like  an  extinct  volcano  in  his  mood ; 
Silent,  and  sad,  and  savage, — with  the  trace 
Of  passion  reeking  from  his  clouded  face ; 
Till  lifting  up  again  his  sombre  eye, 
It  glanced  on  Torquil,  who  lean'd  faintly  by. 
"  And  is  it  thus  ?"  he  cried,  M  unhappy  boy ! 
And  thee,  too,  thee — my  madness  must  destroy  ! 
He  said,  and  strode  to  where  young  Torquil  stood. 
Yet  dabbled  with  his  lately  flowing  blood ; 
Seised  his  hand  wistfully,  but  did  not  press, 
And  shrunk  as  fearful  of  his  own  caress ; 
Inquired  into  his  state ;  and  when  he  heard 
The  wound  was  slighter  than  he  deenTd  or  fear'd, 
A  moment's  brightness  pass'd  along  his  brow, 
As  much  as  such  a  moment  would  allow. 
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"  Yes,"  he  exclaim'd,  M  we  are  taken  in  the  toO, 

But  not  a  coward  or  a  common  spoil ; 

Dearly  they  *ve  bought  us — dearly  still  may  buy, — 

And  I  must  fall ;  but  have  you  strength  to  fly  f 

'T would  be  some  comfort  still,  could  you  survive; 

Our  dwindled  band  is  now  too  few  to  strive. 

Oh !  for  a  sole  canoe !  though  but  a  shell, 

To  bear  you  hence  to  where  a  hope  may  dwell  t 

For  me,  my  lot  is  what  I  sought ;  to  be, 

In  life  or  death,  the  fearless  and  the  free." 

VIL 
Even  as  he  spoke,  around  the  promontory. 
Which  nodded  o'er  the  billows  high  and  hoary, 
A  dark  speck  dotted  ocean :  on  It  flew 
Like  to  the  shadow  of  a  roused  sea-mew : 
Onward  it  came — and,  lo  1  a  second  follow'd— 
Now    seen — now   hid — where   ocean's   vale   was 

hollow'd ; 
And  near,  and  nearer,  till  their  dusky  crew 
Presented  well-known  aspects  to  the  view, 
Till  on  the  surf  their  skimming  paddles  play. 
Buoyant  as  wings,  and  flitting  through  the  spray;  — 
Now  perching  on  the  wave's  high  curl,  and  now 
Dash'd  downward  in  the  thundering  foam  below, 
Which  flings  it  broad  and  boiling  sheet  on  sheet, 
And  slings  its  high  flakes,  shiver'd  into  sleet : 
But  floating  still  through  surf  and  swell,  drew  nigh 
The  barks,  like  small  birds  through  a  lowering  sky. 
Their  art  seem'd  nature — such  the  skill  to  sweep 
The  wave  of  these  born  playmates  of  the  deep. 

VITX 

And  who  the  first  that,  springing  on  the  strand, 
Leap'd  like  a  nereld  from  her  shell  to  land, 
With  dark  but  brilliant  skin,  and  dewy  eye 
Shining  with  love,  and  hope,  and  constancy  ? 
Ncuha — the  fond,  the  faithful,  the  adored — 
Her  heart  on  TorquiTs  like  a  torrent  pourM : 
And  smiled,  and  wept,  and  near,  and  nearer  clasp'd. 
As  if  to  be  assured  't  was  Aim  she  grasp'd ; 
Shudder'd  to  see  his  yet  warm  wound,  and  then. 
To  find  it  trivial,  smiled  and  wept  again. 
She  was  a  warrior's  daughter,  and  could  bear 
Such  sights,  and  feel,  and  mourn,  but  not  despair. 
Her  lover  lived, — nor  foes  nor  fears  could  blight 
That  full-blown  moment  in  its  all  delight : 
Joy  trickled  in  her  tears,  joy  fill'd  the  sob 
That  rock'd  her  heart  till  almost  heard  to  throb ; 
And  paradise  was  breathing  in  the  sigh 
Of  nature's  child  in  nature's  ecstasy. 


IX. 
The  sterner  spirits  who  beheld  that  meeting 
Were   not   unmoved:    who   are,   when   hearts 

greeting? 
Even  Christian  gared  upon  the  maid  and  boy 
With  tearless  eye,  but  yet  a  gloomy  joy 
Mix'd  with  those  bitter  thoughts  the  soul  arrays 
In  hopeless  visions  of  our  better  days, 
When  all's  gone — to  the  rainbow's  latest  ray. 
"  And  but  for  me  I "  he  «aid,  and  turn'd  away ; 
Then  gazed  upon  the  pair,  as  in  his  den 
A  lion  looks  upon  his  cubs  again ; 
And  then  relapsed  into  his  sullen  guise, 
As  heedless  of  his  further  destinies. 
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But  brief  their  time  for  good  or  evil  thought ; 
The  billows  round  the  promontory  brought 
The  plash  of  hostile  oars.  — Alas  I  who  made 
That  sound  a  dread  ?  All  around  them  seem'd  array 'd 
Against  them,  save  the  bride  of  Toobonai : 
She,  at  she  caught  the  first  glimpse  o'er  the  bay 
Of  the  arm*d  boats,  which  hurried  to  complete 
The  remnant's  ruin  with  their  flying  feet, 
Becfcon'd  the  natives  round  her  to  their  prows, 
Embark'd  their  guests  and  launch'd  their  light  canoes; 
In  one  placed  Christian  and  his  comrades  twain ; 
But  she  and  Torquil  must  not  part  again, 
She  6x'd  him  in  her  own.  —  Away  1  away  ! 
They  clear  the  breakers,  dart  along  the  bay, 
And  towards  a  group  of  islets,  such  as  bear 
The  sea-bird's  nest  and  seal's  surf-hollow'd  lair, 
They  skim  the  blue  tops  of  the  billows ;  fast 
They  flew,  and  fast  their  fierce  pursuers  chased. 
They  gain  upon  them  —  now  they  lose  again,  — 
Again  make  way  and  menace  o'er  the  main ; 
And  now  the  two  canoes  in  chase  divide, 
And  follow  different  courses  o'er  the  tide, 
To  baffle  the  pursuit  —  Away  I  away  1 
As  life  to  on  each  paddle's  flight  to-day, 
And  more  than  life  or  lives  to  Neuha :  Love 
Freights  the  frail  bark  and  urges  to  the  cove  — 
And  now  the  refuge  and  the  foe  are  nigh  — 
Yet,  yet  a  moment  1  —  Fly,  thou  light  ark,  fly  1 
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CANTO   THE    FOURTH. 


I. 

White  as  a  white  sail  on  a  du»ky  sea, 
When  half  the  horiaon  's  clouded  and  half  free, 
Fluttering  between  the  dun  wave  and  the  sky, 
Ls  knpr'»  but  gleam  in  man's  extremity. 
Her  anchor  parts  J  but  still  her  snowy  sail 
Attract*  our  eye  amidst  the  rudest  gale  : 
TUftuh  e\ery  wave  she  climbs  divides  us  more, 
The  bran  sell  follows  from  the  loneliest  shore. 

n. 

Sst  distant  from  the  Isle  of  Toobonai, 

A  black  rock  rears  its  bosom  o'er  the  spray, 

The  haunt  of  birds,  a  desert  to  mankind, 

Where  the  rough  seal  reposes  from  the  wind, 

And  sleeps  unwieldy  in  his  cavern  dun. 

Or  gambols  with  huge  frolic  in  tbe  sun  : 

There  shrilly  to  the  passing  oar  is  heard 

The  startled  echo  of  the  ocean  bird, 

Who  rear*  on  its  bare  breast  her  callow  brood, 

Tbe  fcathcr'd  fibbers  of  the  solitude. 

A  narrow  segment  of  the  yellow  sand 

On  one  side  forms  the  outline  of  a  strand  ; 

Urn  the  young  turtle,  crawling  from  bis  shell, 

Steals  Id  the  deep  wherein  his  parents  dwell ; 

ChippM  by  the  beam,  a  nursling  of  the  day, 

Ait  hatch'd  fur  ocean  by  the  fostering  ray ; 
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The  rest  was  one  bleak  precipice,  as  e'er 
Gave  mariners  a  shelter  and  despair ; 
A  spot  to  make  the  saved  regret  the  deck 
Which  late  went  down,  and  envy  the  lost  wreck. 
Such  was  the  stern  asylum  Neuha  chose 
To  shield  her  lover  from  his  following  foes ; 
But  all  its  secret  was  not  told ;  she  knew 
In  this  a  treasure  hidden  from  the  view. 

III. 
Ere  the  canoes  divided,  near  the  spot, 
The  men  that  mann'd  what  held  her  Torquil's  lot, 
By  her  command  removed,  to  strengthen  more 
The  skiff  which  wafted  Christian  from  the  shore. 
This  he  would  have  opposed  ;  but  with  a  smile 
She  pointed  calmly  to  the  craggy  isle, 
And  bade  him  "  speed  and  prosper."    She  would  take 
The  rest  upon  herself  for  Torquil's  sake. 
They  parted  with  this  added  aid ;  afar 
The  proa  darted  like  a  shooting  star, 
And  gain'd  on  the  pursuers,  who  now  steer  d 
Right  on  the  rock  which  she  and  Torquil  near'd. 
They  pull'd ;  her  arm,  though  delicate,  was  free 
And  firm  as  ever  grappled  with  the  sea, 
And  yielded  scarce  to  Torquil's  manlier  strength. 
The  prow  now  almost  lay  within  its  length 
Of  the  crag's  steep,  inexorable  face, 
With  nought  but  soundless  waters  for  its  base ; 
Within  a  hundred  boats'  length  was'  the  foe, 
And  now  what  refuge  but  their  frail  canoe  ? 
This  Torquil  ask'd  with  half  upbraiding  eye, 
Which  said — "  Has  Neuha  brought  me  here  to  die  ? 
Is  this  a  place  of  safety,  or  a  grave, 
And  yon  huge  rock  the  tombstone  of  the  wave  ?  " 

IV. 
They  rested  on  their  paddles,  and  uprose 
Neuha,  and  pointing  to  the  approaching  foes, 
Cried,  "  Torquil,  follow  me,  and  fearless  follow I" 
Then  plunged  at  once  into  the  ocean's  hollow. 
There  was  no  time  to  pause  —  the  foes  were  near  — 
Chains  in  his  eye,  and  menace  in  his  ear ; 
With  vigour  they  pull'd  on,  and  as  they  came, 
Hail'd  him  to  yield,  and  by  his  forfeit  name. 
Headlong  he  leapt  —  to  him  the  swimmer's  skill 
Was  native,  and  now  all  his  hope  from  ill : 
But  how,  or  where  ?     He  dived,  and  rose  no  mure ; 
The  boat's  crew  look'd  amazed  o'er  sea  and  shore. 
There  was  no  landing  on  that  precipice, 
Steep,  harsh,  and  slippery  as  a  berg  of  ice. 
They  watch'd  awhile  to  see  him  float  again, 
But  not  a  trace  rebubbled  from  the  main  : 
The  wave  roll'd  on,  no  ripple  on  its  face, 
Since  their  first  plunge  recall'd  a  single  trace  ; 
The  little  whirl  which  eddied,  and  slight  foam, 
That  whiten'd  o'er  what  seem'd  their  latest  home. 
White  as  a  sepulchre  above  the  pair 
Who  left  no  marble  (mournful  as  an  heir) 
The  quiet  proa  wavering  o'er  the  tide 
Was  all  that  told  of  Torquil  and  his  bride  ; 
And  but  for  this  alone  the  whole  might  seem 
The  vanish 'd  phantom  of  a  seaman's  dream. 
They  paused  and  search'd  in  vain,  then  pull'd  away , 
Even  superstition  now  forbade  their  stay. 
Some  said  he  had  not  plunged  into  the  wave, 
But  vanish'd  like  a  corpse-light  from  a  grave ; 
Others,  that  something  supernatural 
Glared  in  his  figure,  more  than  mortal  tall ; 
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While  all  agreed  that  in  his  cheek  and  eye 

There  was  a  dead  hue  of  eternity. 

Still  as  their  oars  receded  from  the  crag, 

Bound  every  weed  a  moment  would  they  lag, 

Expectant  of  some  token  of  their  prey ; 

But  no  —  he  had  melted  from  them  like  the  spray. 

V. 

And  where  was  he,  the  pilgrim  of  the  deep. 
Following  the  nereid  ?     Had  they  ceased  to  weep 
For  ever  ?  or,  received  in  coral  caves, 
Wrung  life  and  pity  from  the  softening  waves  ? 
Did  they  with  ocean's  hidden  sovereigns  dwell, 
And  sound  with  mermen  the  fantastic  shell  ? 
Did  Neuha  with  the  mermaids  comb  her  hair 
Flowing  o'er  ocean  as  it  stream'd  in  air  ? 
Or  had  they  perish'd,  and  in  silence  slept 
Beneath  the  gulf  wherein  they  boldly  leapt  ? 

VL 

Young  Neuha  plunged  into  the  deep,  and  he 

Follow'd :  her  track  beneath  her  native  sea 

Was  as  a  native's  of  the  element, 

So  smoothly,  bravely,  brilliantly  she  went, 

Leaving  a  streak  of  light  behind  her  heel, 

Which  struck  and  flash 'd  like  an  amphibious  steeL 

Closely,  and  scarcely  less  expert  to  trace 

The  depths  where,  divers  hold  the  pearl  in  chase, 

Torquil,  the  nursling  of  the  northern  seas, 

Pursued  her  liquid  steps  with  heart  and  ease. 

Deep  —  deeper  for  an  instant  Neuha  led 

The  way  —  then  upward  soar'd  —  and  as  she  spread 

Her  arms,  and  flung  the  foam  from  off  her  locks, 

Laugh'd,  and  the  sound  was  answer'd  by  the  rocks. 

They  had  gain'd  a  central  realm  of  earth  again, 

But  look'd  for  tree,  and  field,  and  sky,  in  vain. 

»  Of  this  cave  (which  b  no  fiction)  the  original  will  be 
found  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  "  Mariner's  Account  of  the 
Tonga  Iilandi."  I  hare  taken  the  poetical  liberty  to  trans, 
plant  it  to  Tbobonai,  the  last  island  where  any  distinct  ac- 
count is  left  of  Christian  and  his  comrades.  —  [The  following 
is  the  account  given  by  Mariner :  — 

"  On  this  island  there  is  a  peculiar  caTern  situated  on  the 
western  coast,  the  entrance  to  which  is  at  least  a  fathom  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  sea  at  low  water ;  and  was  first  dis- 
covered by  a>young  chief,  whilst  diving  after  a  turtle.  The 
nature  of  this  cavern  will  be  better  understood  if  we  imagine 
a  hollow  rock  rising  sixty  feet  or  more  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  into  the  cavity  of  which  there  is  no  known  entrance 
but  one,  and  that  is  in  the  side  of  the  rock,  as  low  down  as 
six  feet  under  the  water,  into  which  it  flows ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  base  of  the  cavern  may  be  said  to  be  the  sea 
itself.  Finow,  and  his  friends,  being  on  this  part  of  the  is- 
land, proposed  one  afternoon,  on  a  sudden  thought,  to  go  into 
this  cavern  and  drink  cava.  Mr.  Mariner  was  not  with  them 
at  the  time  this  proposal  was  made  ;  but  happening  to  come 
down  a  little  while  after  to  the  shore,  and  seeing  some  of  the 
young  chiefs  diving  into  the  water  one  after  another,  and  not 
rise  again,  he  was  a  little  surprised,  and  inquired  of  the  last, 
who  was  just  preparing  to  take  the  same  step,  what  they  were 
about  1  M  Follow  me,"  said  he.  "  and  I  will  take  you  where 
you  have  never  been  before ;  and  where  Finow,  and  his  chiefs 
and  matabooles,  are  now  assembled."  Mr.  Mariner,  without 
any  further  hesitation,  prepared  himself  to  follow  his  com- 
panion, who  dived  into  the  water,  and  he  after  him,  and, 
guided  by  the  light  reflected  from  his  heels,  entered  the  open- 
ing in  the  rock,  and  rose  into  the  cavern.  He  was  no  sooner 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  than,  sure  enough  J  he  heard 
the  voices  of  the  king  and  bis  friends ;  being  directed  by  his 
guide,  he  climbed  upon  a  jutting  portion  of  rock  and  sat 
down.  The  light  was  sufficient,  after  remaining  about  five 
minutes,  to  show  objects  with  some  little  distinctness ;  and 
he  could  discover  Finow  and  the  rest  of  the  company  seated, 
like  himself,  round  the  cavern.  Nevertheless,  as  it  was  de- 
sirable to  have  a  stronger  UluminatKm,  Mr.  Mariner  dived 
out  again,  and  procuring  his  pistol,  primed  it  well,  tied  plenty 
of  gnatoo  tight  round  it,  and  wrapped  the  whole  up  in  a  plan- 
tain-leaf; he  directed  an  attendant  to  bring  a  torch  in  the 
same  way.    Thus  prepared,  be  re-entered  the  cavern,  un- 


Around  she  pointed  to  a  spacious  cave, 

Whose  only  portal  was  the  keyless  wave,* 

(A  hollow  archway  by  the  sun  unseen. 

Save  through  the  billows'  glassy  veil  of  green. 

In  some  transparent  ocean  holiday. 

When  all  the  finny  people  are  at  play,) 

Wiped  with  her  hair  the  brine  from  Torquifs  eyes, 

And  clapp'd  her  hands  with  joy  at  his  surprise ; 

Led  him  to  where  the  rock  appear'd  to  jut, 

And  form  a  something  like  a  Triton's  hut ; 

For  all  was  darkness  for  a  space,  till  day 

Through  clefts  above  let  in  a  sober'd  ray ; 

As  in  some  old  cathedral's  glimmering  aisle 

The  dusty  monuments  from  light  recoil. 

Thus  sadly  in  their  refuge  submarine 

The  vault  drew  half  her  shadow  from  the  scene. 

VII. 
Forth  from  her  bosom  the  young  savage 'drew 
A  pine  torch,  strongly  girded  with  gnatoo ; 
A  plantain  leaf  o'er  all,  the  more  to  keep 
Its  latent  sparkle  from  the  sapping  deep. 
This  mantle  kept  it  dry ;  then  from  a  nook 
Of  the  same  plantain  leaf  a  flint  she  took, 
A  few  shrunk  wither'd  twigs,  and  from  the  blade 
Of  Torquil's  knife  struck  fire,  and  thus  array  *d 
The  grot  with  torchlight     Wide  it  was  and  high, 
And  show'd  a  self-born  Gothic  canopy ; 
The  arch  uprear'd  by  nature's  architect. 
The  architrave  sonv  earthquake  might  erect ; 
The  buttress  from  some  mountain's  bosom  hurlM, 
When  the  Poles  crash  d,  and  water  was  the  world  ; 
Or  Uarden'd  from  some  earth-absorbing  fire, 
While  yet  the  globe  reek'd  ftven  its  funeral  pyre  ; 
The  fretted  pinnacle,  the  afcle,  the  nnvc.« 
Were  there,  all  scoop'd  by  Darkness  from  bcr  cave. 

wrapped  the  gnatoo,  a  great  portion  of  which  was  perfect)/ 
dry,  fired  it  by  the  flash  of  the  powder,  and  lighted  the  forth. 
The  place  was  now  illuminated  tolerably  well,  for  the  first 
time,  perhaps,  since  its  existence.  It  appeared  (by  gueas  •  to 
be  about  forty  feet  wide  in  the  main  part,  but  which  brand**! 
off,  on  one  side,  in  two  narrower  portions.  The  median 
height  seemed  also  about  forty  feet.  The  roof  was  hung  with 
stalactites  in  a  very  curious  way,  resembling,  upon  a  cursory 
view,  the  Gothic  arches  and  ornaments  of  an  old  church. 
After  having  examined  the  place,  they  drank  cava,  and  passed 
away  the  time  in  conversation  upon  different  subjects."  T&* 
account  proceeds  to  state  that  the  mode  in  which  the  csrrcm 
was  discovered,  and  the  interesting  use  made  of  the  retreat 
by  the  young  chief  who  found  it  out,  were  related  by  one  of 
the  matabooles  present  According  to  his  statement,  the 
entire  family  of  a  certain  chief  had  been  in  former  times  renv 
demned  to  death  in  consequence  of  his  conspiring  against  a> 
tyrannical  governor  of  the  Island.  One  of  the  devoted  femur 
was  a  beautiful  daughter,  to  whom  the  young  chief  who  nasi 
accidentally  discovered  the  cave  had  long  been  ardently  at- 
tached. On  learning  her  danger,  he  bethought  himself  of 
this  retreat,  to  which  he  easily  persuaded  her  to  accompany 
him,  and  she  remained  concealed  within  it,  occasionally  «n- 
joying  the  society  of  her  lover,  until  he  was  enabled  to  carry 
her  off  to  the  Fiji  islands,  where  they  remained  onUl  the 
death  of  the  governor  enabled  them  to  return.  The  only 
part  of  this  romantic  tale  which  seemed  very  improbable 
the  length  of  time  which  the  girl  was  said  to  haw 
in  the  cavern,  two  or  three  months.  To  ascertak 
this  was  possible,  Mr.  Mariner  examined  every  part  of  it.  Uai 
without  discovering  any  opening.  If  the  story  or  troe.  In  all 
likelihood  the  duration  of  her  stay  in  the  cavern  waa  not 
much  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  time  mentioned ;  as  tfa* 
space  would  not  contain  a  quantity  of  air  sufficient  for  tfa* 
respiration  of  an  individual  for  a  longer  period.} 

*  This  may  reem  too  minute  for  the  general  outline*  .In 
Mariner's  Account)  from  which  it  is  taken.  But  lew  men 
have  travelled  without  seeing  something  of  the  kind— on  <Mat. 
that  is.  Without  adverting  to  Ellora.  In  Mungo  Park's  laws 
journal,  he  mentions  having  met  with  a  rock  or  mountain 
so  exactly  resembling  a  Gothic  cathedral,  that  only  mliisasj 
inspection  could  convince  him  that  ft  was  a  work  cf  nator*. 
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There,  with  a  little  tinge  of  phantasy, 
Fantastic  feces  mop'd  and  mow*d  on  high, 
And  then  a  mitre  or  a  shrine  would  fix 
The  eye  upon  its  seeming  crudflx. 
Thus  Nature  play'd  with  the  stalactites, 
And  built  herself  a  chapel  of  the  seas. 

VIII. 
And  Neuha  took  her  Torquil  by  the  hand, 
And  waved  along  the  vault  her  kindled  brand, 
And  led  him  into  each  recess,  and  show'd 
The  secret  places  of  their  new  abode. 
Nor  thrse  alone,  for  all  had  been  prepared 
Before,  to  soothe  the  lover's  lot  she  shared : 
The  nut  Cor  rest ;  for  dress  the  fresh  gnatoo, 
And  sandal  oil  to  fence  against  the  dew ; 
For  food  the  cocoa-nut,  the  yam,  the  bread 
Born  of  the  fruit ;  for  board  the  plantain  spread 
With  its  broad  leaf,  or  turtle-shell  which  bore 
A  banquet  in  the  flesh  it  cover'd  o'er ; 
The  gourd  with  water  recent  from  the  rill. 
The  ripe  banana  from  the  mellow  hill ; 
A  pine-torch  pile  to  keep  undying  light, 
And  she  herself,  as  beautiful  as  night, 
To  fling  her  shadowy  spirit  o'er  the  scene, 
And  make  their  subterranean  world  serene. 
She  had  foreseen,  since  first  the  stranger's  sail 
Drew  to  their  isle,  that  force  or  flight  might  fail, 
And  fornVd  a  refuge  of  the  rocky  den 
For  Torqufl's  safety  from  his  countrymen. 
Each  dawn  had  waited  there  her  light  canoe, 
Laden  with  all  the  golden  fruits  that  grew ; 
Each  eve  had  seen  her  gliding  through  the  hour 
With  all  could  cheer  or  deck  their  sparry  bower ; 
And  now  she  spread  her  little  store  with  smiles, 
The  happiest  daughter  of  the  loving  isles. 

IX. 
She,  as  he  gazed  with  grateful  wonder,  press'd 
Her  sheltered  love  to  her  impassioned  breast ; 
And  suited  to  her  soft  caresses,  told 
An  olden  tale  of  love,  — for  love  is  old, 
Old  as  eternity,  but  not  outworn 
With  each  new  being  born  or  to  be  born :  * 
Bow  a  young  chief,  a  thousand  moons  ago, 
Diving  for  turtle  in  the  depths  below, 
Rsd  risen.  In  tracking  fast  his  ocean  prey, 
Into  the  cave  which  round  and  o'er  them  lay ; 
How  in  some  desperate  feud  of  after-time 
He  sbelter'd  there  a  daughter  of  the  clime, 
A  foe  feloved,  and  offspring  of  a  foe, 
Sated  by  his  tribe  but  for  a  captive's  woe  ; 
thru,  when  the  storm  of  war  was  still'd,  he  led 
Hi*  island  clan  to  where  the  waters  spread 
Their  deep-green  shadow  o'er  the  rocky  door, 
Then  dived  —  it  seem'd  as  if  to  rise  no  more  : 
His  wondering  mates,  amazed  within  their  bark, 
« »r  dteni'd  him  mad,  or  prey  to  the  blue  shark ; 
Bf*r\l  round  in  sorrow  the  sea-girded  rock,     . 
Tnen  paused  upon  their  paddles  from  the  shock ; 
Ween*  fresh  and  springing  from  the  deep,  they  saw 
▲  goddess  rise  —-so  deem'd  they  in  their  awe ; 


rtwder  will  recollect  the  epigram  of  the  Greek  an. 
,  or  Ju  tnoslation  Into  most  of  the  modern  ten- 

**  WhotVr  thou  art,  thy  matter  see— 
Re  was,  or  U,  or  is  to  be." 


And  their  companion,  glorious  by  her  side, 

Proud  and  exulting  in  his  mermaid  bride ; 

And  how,  when  undeceived,  the  pair  they  bore 

With  sounding  concha  and  joyous  shouts  to  shore ; 

How  they  had  gladly  lived  and  calmly  died, 

And  why  not  also  Torquil  and  his  bride  ? 

Not  mine  to  tell  the  rapturous  caress 

Which  fbllow'd  wildly  in  that  wild  recess 

This  tale ;  enough  that  all  within  that  cave 

Was  love,  though  buried  strong  as  in  the  grave 

Where  Abelard,  through  twenty  years  of  death, 

When  Eloisa's  form  was  lower'd  beneath 

Their  nuptial  vault,  his  arms  outstretch'd,  and  press'd 

The  kindling  ashes  to  his  kindled  breast  * 

The  waves  without  sang  round  their  couch,  their  roar 

As  much  unheeded  as  if  life  were  o'er ; 

Within,  their  hearts  made  all  their  harmony, 

Love's  broken  murmur  and  more  broken  sigh. 

X. 
And  they,  the  cause  and  sharers  of  the  shock 
Which  left  them  exiles  of  the  hollow  rock, 
Where  were  they  ?     O'er  the  sea  for  life  they  plied, 
To  seek  from  Heaven  the  shelter  men  denied. 
Another  course  had  been  their  choice  —  but  where  ? 
The  wave  which  bore  them  still  their  foes  would  bear, 
Who,  disappointed  of  their  former  chase, 
In  search  of  Christian  now  renewed  their  race. 
Eager  with  anger,  their  strong  arms  made  way, 
Like  vultures  baffled  of  their  previous  prey. 
They  gain'd  upon  them,  all  whose  safety  lay 
In  some  bleak  crag  or  deeply-hidden  bay  : 
No  further  chance  or  choice  remain'd ;  and  right 
For  the  first  further  rock  which  met  their  sight 
They  steer'd,  to  take  their  latest  view  of  land, 
And  yield  as  victims,  or  die  sword  in  hand ; 
Dismiss'd  the  natives  and  their  shallop,  who 
Would  still  have  battled  for  that  scanty  crew ; 
But  Christian  bade  them  seek  their  shore  again, 
Nor  add  a  sacrifice  which  were  in  vain ; 
For  what  were  simple  bow  and  savage  spear 
Against  the  arms  which  must  be  wielded  here  ?  . 

XL 
They  landed  on  a  wild  but  narrow  scene, 
Where  few  but  Nature's  footsteps  yet  had  been ; 
Prepared  their  arms,  and  with  that  gloomy  eye, 
Stern  and  sustain 'd,  of  man's  extremity, 
When  hope  is  gone,  nor  glory's  self  remains 
To  cheer  resistance  against  death  or  chains,  — 
They  stood,  the  three,  as  the  three  hundred  stood     * 
Who  dyed  Thermopylae  with  holy  blood. 
But,  ah  !  how  different  I  t  is  the  eaute  makes  all, 
Degrades  or  hallows  courage  In  its  fall. 
O'er  them  no  fame,  eternal  and  intense, 
Biased  through  the  clouds  of  death  and  beckon 'd  hence ; 
No  grateful  country,  smiling  through  her  tears, 
Began  the  praises  of  a  thousand  years ; 
No  nation's  eyes  would  on  their  tomb  be  bent, 
No  heroes  envy  them  their  monument ; 
However  boldly  their  warm  blood  was  spilt, 
Their  life  was  shame,  their  epitaph  was  guilt 
And  this  they  knew  and  felt,  at  least  the  one, 
The  leader  of  the  band  he  had  undone ; 

*  The  tradition  is  attached  to  the  story  of  EloUa,  that 
when  her  body  was  lowered  into  the  grare  of  Abelard  (who 
had  been  buried  twenty  years),  he  opened  his  arms  to  receive 
her. 
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Who,  born  perchance  for  better  things,  had  set 
His  life  upon  a  cast  which  linger'd  yet : 
Bat  now  the  die  was  to  be  thrown,  and  all 
The  chances  were  in  favour  of  his  fall : 
And  such  a  foil  I    But  still  he  faced  the  shock, 
Obdurate  as  a  portion  of  the  rock 
Whereon  he  stood,  and  flx'd  his  lerell'd  gun, 
Dark  as  a  sullen  cloud  before  the  tun. 


The  boat  drew  nigh,  well  arm'd,  and  firm  the  crew 

To  act  whatever  duty  bade  them  do ; 

Careless  of  danger,  as  the  onward  wind 

Is  of  the  leaves  it  strews,  nor  looks  behind. 

And  yet  perhaps  they  rather  wish'd  to  go 

Against  a  nation's  than  a  native  foe, 

And  felt  that  this  poor  victim  of  self-will, 

Briton  no  more,  had  once  been  Britain's  stilL 

They  hail'd  him  to  surrender — no  reply ; 

Their  arms  were  poised,  and  glitterM  in  the  sky. 

They  hail'd  again — no  answer;  yet  once  more 

They  offer'd  quarter  louder  than  before. 

The  echoes  only,  from  the  rock's  rebound, 

Took  their  last  forewell  of  the  dying  sound. 

Then  flash'd  the  flint,  and  biased  the  volleying  flame, 

And  the  smoke  rose  between  them  and  their  aim, 

While  the  rock  rattled  with  the  bullets'  knell, 

Which  peal'd  in  vain,  and  flatten'd  as  they  fell ; 

Then  flew  the  only  answer  to  be  given 

By  those  who  had  lost  all  hope  in  earth  or  heaven. 

After  the  first  fierce  peal,  as  they  pull'd  nigher, 

They  heard  the  voice  of  Christian  shout, "  Now,  fire ! " 

And  ere  the  word  upon  the  echo  died, 

Two  fell ;  the  rest  assail'd  the  rock's  rough  side, 

And,  furious  at  the  madness  of  their  foes, 

Disdain'd  all  further  efforts,  save  to  close. 

But  steep  the  crag,  and  all  without  a  path, 

Each  step  opposed  a  bastion  to  their  wrath, 

While,  placed  midst  clefts  the  least  accessible, 

Which  Christian's  eye  was  train'd  to  mark  full  well. 

The  three  maintain'd  a  strife  which  must  not  yield, 

In  spots  where  eagles  might  have  chosen  to  build. 

Their  every  shot  told ;  while  the  assailant  fell, 

Dash'd  on  the  shingles  like  the  limpet  shell ; 

But  still  enough  survived,  and  mounted  still, 

Scattering  their  numbers  here  and  there,  until 

Surrounded  and  commanded,  though  not  nigh 

Enough  for  seizure,  near  enough  to  die, 

The  desperate  trio  held  aloof  their  fate 

.But  by  a  thread,  like  sharks  who  have  gorged  the  bait; 

Yet  to  the  very  last  they  battled  well, 

And  not  a  groan  inform'd  their  foes  who  fell. 

Christian  died  last — twice  wounded ;  and  once  more 

Mercy  was  offer'd  when  they  saw  his  gore ; 

Too  latt  for  life,  but  not  too  late  to  die, 

With,  though  a  hostile  hand,  to  close  his  eye. 

A  limb  was  broken,  and  he  droop'd  along 

The  crag,  as  doth  a  falcon  reft  of  young. 

The  sound  revived  him,  or  appear'd  to  wake 

Some  passion  which  a  weakly  gesture  spake : 

He  beckon'd  to  the  foremost,  who  drew  nigh. 

But,  as  they  near'd,  he  rear'd  his  weapon  high— 

1  In  Thibault's  account  of  Frederic  the  Second  of  Prussia, 
there  is  a  singular  relation  of  a  young  Frenchman,  who  with 
hit  mistress  appeared  to  be  of  some  rank.  He  enlisted  and 
deserted  at  ScWeidtrits;  and  after  a  desperate  resistance 
was  retaken,  baring  killed  an  officer,  who  attempted  to  seise 
him  after  h»  was  wounded,  by  the  discharge  of  bis  musket 
loaded  with  a  button  of  his  uniform.    Some  circumstances  on 


I 


His  last  ball  had  been  almM,  but  tram  his  breast 
He  tore  the  topmost  button  from  his  vest,  * 
Down  the  tube  dash'd  it,  teveU'd,  fired,  and  smiled 
As  his  foe  fell;  then,  like  a  serpent,  cofl'd 
His  wounded,  weary  form,  to  where  the  steep 
Look'd  desperate  as  himself  along  the  deep ; 
Cast  one  glance  back,  and  clench'd  his  hand,  and 

shook 
His  last  rage  'gainst  the  earth  which  he  forsook ; 
Then  plunged :  the  rock  below  received  like  glass 
His  body  crush'd  into  one  gory  mass, 
With  scarce  a  shred  to  tell  of  human  form, 
Or  fragment  for  the  sea-bird  or  the  worm ; 
A  fair-hairYl  scalp,  besmearM  with  blood  and  weeds, 
Yet  reek'd,  the  remnant  of  himself  and  deul» ; 
Some  splinters  of  his  weapons  (to  the  last. 
As  long  as  hand  could  hold,  he  held  them  fast ) 
Tet  glitterM,  but  at  distance — hurl'd  away 
To  nut  beneath  the  dew  and  dashing  spray. 
The  rest  was  nothing — save  a  life  mis-spent, 
And  soul — but  who  shall  answer  where  It  went  ?  . 

'Tis  ours  to  bear,  not  judge  the  dead ;  and  they  I 

Who  doom  to  hell,  themselves  are  on  the  way, 
Unless  these  bullies  of  eternal  pains 
Are  pardon'd  their  bad  hearts  for  their  worse  brains.    ,  j 


The  deed  was  over !    All  were  gone  or  ta'en. 
The  fugitive,  the  captive,  or  the  slain. 
Chain'd  on  the  deck,  where  once,  a  gallant  crew. 
They  stood  with  honour,  were  the  wretched  few 
Survivors  of  the  skirmish  on  the  isle ; 
But  the  last  rock  left  no  surviving  spofl. 
Cold  lay  they  where  they  fell,  and  weltering. 
While  o'er  them  flapp'd  the  sea-birds'  dewy  wing, 
Now  wheeling  nearer  from  the  neighbouring  surge, 
And  screaming  high  their  harsh  and  hungry  dirge : 
But  calm  and  careless  heaved  the  wave  below, 
Eternal  with  unsympathetic  flow ; 
Far  o'er  its  face  the  dolphins  sported  on, 
And  sprung  the  flying  flsh  against  the  sun. 
Till  its  dried  wing  relapsed  from  Its  brief  height, 
To  gather  moisture  for  another  flight 

XIV. 
T  was  morn ;  and  Heuha,  who  by  dawn  of  day 
Swam  smoothly  forth  to  catch  the  rising  ray, 
And  watch  if  aught  approach'd  the  amphibious  lair 
Where  lay  her  lover,  saw  a  sail  in  air : 
It  flapp'd,  it  flU'd,  and  to  the  growing  gale 
Bent  its  broad  arch :  her  breath  began  to  fail 
With  fluttering  fear,  her  heart  beat  thick  and  high, 
While  yet  a  doubt  sprung  where  its  course  might  He, 
But  no  1  it  came  not;  fast  and  far  away 
The  shadow  lessen'd  as  it  clear'd  the  bay. 
She  gated,  and  flung  the  sea-foam  from  her  eyes, 
To  watch  as  for  a  rainbow  in  the  skies. 
On  the  horixon  verged  the  distant  deck. 
Diminish 'd,  dwindled  to  a  very  speck— 
Then  vanish'd.     All  was  ocean,  all  was  joy  I 
Down  plunged  she  through  the  cave  tu  rouse  ber  boy ; 

Ms  court-martial  raited  a  great  Interest  amongst  bis  Judge*, 
who  wished  to  discorer  his  real  situation  in  Ufa,  which  he 
offered  to  disclose,  but  to  the  Mag  only,  to  whom  a*  roauesc*d 
permission  to  write.  This  was  refused,  and  Frederic  wa» 
filled  with  the  greatest  Indignation,  from  baffled  cart  tally  cr 
some  other  raoare,  when  he  understood  that  his  raqoast  sad 
been  denied. 
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Told  all  she  had  seen*  and  all  the  hoped,  and  all 
That  happy  love  could  augur  or  recall ; 
Sprang  forth  again,  with  Torquil  following  free 
His  bounding  nereld  over  the  broad  sea ; 
Swam  round  the  rock,  to  where  a  shallow  cleft 
Hid  the  canoe  that  Neuha  there  had  left 
Drifting  along  the  tide,  without  an  oar, 
That  eve  the  strangers  chased    them    from 

shore; 
But  when  these  vanish'd,  she  pursued  her  prow, 
Hegaf&'d,  and  urged  to  where  they  found  it  now : 
Nor  erer  did  more  love  and  joy  embark j 
Than  now  were  wafted  in  that  slender  ark. 


XT. 

Again  their  own  shore  rises  on  the  view, 
No  more  polluted  with  a  hostile  hue ; 


the 


No  sullen  ship  lay  bristling  o'er  the  foam, 
A  floating  dungeon :  — all  was  hope  and  home  t 
A  thousand  proas  darted  o'er  the  bay, 
With  sounding  shells,  and  heralded  their  way ; 
The  chiefs  came  down,  around  the  people  pour'd, 
And  welcomed  Torquil  as  a  son  restored ; 
The  women  throng'd,  embracing  and  embraced 
By  Neuha,  asking  where  they  had  been  chased, 
And  how  escaped  ?  The  tale  was  told ;  and  then 
One  acclamation  rent  the  sky  again ; 
And  from  that  hour  a  new  tradition  gave 
Their  sanctuary  the  name  of  "Neuha's  Cave." 
A  hundred  fires,  far  flickering  from  the  height, 
Blazed  o'er  the  general  revel  of  the  night, 
The  feast  in  honour  of  the  guest,  returned 
To  peace  and  pleasure,  perilously  earn'd ; 
A  night  succeeded  by  such  happy  days 
As  only  the  yet  infant  world  displays.  » 


&imt refc : 


A  DRAMATIC  POEM.* 


"  There  are  more  thing*  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Maxtrxv. 

Chamois  Hunter. 

Abbot  op  St.  Mauricx. 

Maotxl. 

Herman. 

Witch  of  thx  Alps. 

Artmanks. 

Nemxsis. 

Thx  Dxstivixs. 

Snxxxa,  &c 


jfHaiffrrtJ* 


TWtmam  t/tke  Drama  is  amongst  the  Higher  Alps — 
parity  eft  ike  Cattle  of  Manfred,  and  partly  in  the 


ACT  L 
8CENE   I. 


Manfxxs  alone. 


!  the  sorcerer  1  He  can  do  with  me  according 
to  ait  win.  If  it  la  to  throw  me  headlong  upon  a  desert 
Island ;  If  ft  Is  to  place  me  on  the  summit  of  a  dlisy  cliff— 
his  power  ii  the  tame.  I  wish  be  had  a  friend  or  a  servant, 
aypatntefl  to  the  office  of  the  slave,  who  was  to  knock  every 
moron*  at  the  chamber-door  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  re- 
mind bus  he  was  mortal.  —  Da.  Pari,  j 

*  rrhe  following  extracts  from  Lord  Byron's  letters  to  Mr. 
V array,  are  ail  we  have  to  oiler  respecting  the  history  of  the 
iposttSoB  of  Manfred:— 


il 

II 

.{ 


Venice,  Few.  la,  IBTf. — «  I  forgot  to  mention  to  you,  that  a 
of  ram  in  dialogue  (to  blank  vena)  or  Drama,  from 
>  *  the  Incantation1  la  an  extract,  begun  last  summer  in 
JHrtbHriaad*  la  flsdsb&d ;  it  U  to  three  acts,  but  of  a  very  wild, 
fruasjhjiicnAj  and  inexplicable  kind.  Almost  all  the  person*. 
—  bat  two  or  three — are  Spirits  of  the  earth  and  air,  or  the 
is  the  scene  Is  In  the  Alps ;  the  hero  a  kind  nf  magician. 


-wfeok  fomented  by  a  species  of  remorse,  the  cause  of  which 
ia  l^naffonexplalned.    He  wanders  about  Invoking  these 


Scene,  a  Gothic  Gallery.  —  Time, 
Midnight. 

Man.  Thx  lamp  must  be  replenlsh'd,  but  even  then 
It  will  not  burn  so  long  as  I  must  watch : 
My  slumbers — if  I  slumber— are  not  sleep, 
But  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought, 
Which  then  I  can  resist  not:  in  my  heart 
There  is  a  vigil,  and  these  eyes  but  close 
To  look  within ;  and  yet  I  live,  and  bear 
The  aspect  and  the  form  of  breathing  men. 

Spirits,  which  appear  to  him,  and  are  of  no  use  i  he  at  last 
goes  to  the  very  abode  of  the  Evil  Principle,  in  preprii 
persona,  to  evocate  a  ghost,  which  appears,  and  gives  him  an 
ambiguous  and  disagreeable  answer ;  and,  hi  the  third  Act,  he 
Is  found  by  his  attendants  dying  In  a  tower  where  he  had 
studied  his  art.  You  may  perceive,  by  this  outline,  that  I  have 
no  great  opinion  of  this  piece  of  fantasy ;  but  I  hare  at  least 
rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  the  stage,  for  which  my  inter- 
course  with  Drury  Lane  has  given  me  the  greatest  contempt 
I  have  not  even  copied  it  off,  and  feel  too  lazy  at  present  to 
attempt  the  whole ;  but  when  I  have,  I  will  send  it  you,  and 
you  may  either  throw  it  into  the  fire  or  not" 

March 3.—**  I  sent  you  the  other  day,  in  two  covers,  the 
first  act  of  *  Manfred,'  a  drama  as  mad  as  Nat  Lee's  Bedlam 
tragedy,  which  was  in  twenty-five  acta  and  some  odd  scenes : 
mine  is  but  in  three  acts." 

March  9 — "  In  remitting  the  third  act  of  the  sort  of 
dramatic  poem  of  which  you  will  by  this  time  have  received 
the  two  first,  I  have  little  to  observe,  except  that  you  must 
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But  grief  should  be  the  instructor  of  the  wise ; 
Sorrow  is  knowledge  :  they  who  know  the  most 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fetal  truth, 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  not  that  of  Life. 
Philosophy  and  science,  and  the  springs 
Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
I  have  essay'd,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 
A  power  to  make  these  subject  to  itself — 
But  they  avail  not :  I  have  done  men  good, 
And  I  have  met  with  good  even  among  men— 
But  this  avail  'd  not :  I  have  had  my  foes, 
And  none  have  baffled,  many  fallen  before  me— 
But  this  avail'd  not :  —  Good,  or  evil,  life, 
Powers,  passions,  all  I  see  in  other  beings, 

not  publish  it  (if  It  ever  is  published]  without  firing  me 

revfous  notice.  X  hare  really  and  truly  no  notion  whether 
Lb  good  or  bad ;  and  as  this  was  not  the  case  with  the 
principal  of  my  former  publications,  I  am,  therefore,  inclined 
to  rank  it  rery  humbly.  You  will  submit  it  to  Mr.  Gifibrd, 
and  to  whomsoerer  you  please  besides.  The  thing,  you  will 
see  at  a  glimpse,  could  nerer  be  attempted  or  thought  of  for 
the  stage;  1  much  doubt  if  for  publication  eren.  It  is  too 
much  in  my  old  style :  but  I  composed  it  actually  with  a  horror 
of  the  stage,  and  with  a  riew  to  render  the  thought  of  it 
impracticable,  knowing  the  seal  of  my  friends  that  I  should 
try  that  for  which  I  hare  an  inrincible  repugnance,  vis.  a 
representation.  I  certainly  am  a  deril  of  a  mannerist,  and 
must  leare  off;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  Without  exertion  of 
some  kind,  I  should  hare  sunk  under  my  imagination  and 
reality." 

March  25.  —  "  With  regard  to  the  *  Witch  Drama,'  I  repeat, 
that  I  hare  not  an  idea  if  it  is  good  or  bad.  If  bad,  it  must, 
on  no  account,  be  risked  in  publication ;  if  good,  it  is  at  your 
service.  I  ralue  It  at  three  hundred  guineas,  or  less,  if  you 
like  it.  Perhaps,  V  published,  the  best  way  will  be  to  add  ft  to 
your  winter  volume,  and  not  publish  separately.  The  price 
will  show  you  I  dont  pique  myself  upon  it :  so  speak  out. 
You  may  put  it  into  the  fire,  if  you  like,  and  Gilford  dont 
like." 

April  9.  —  "  As  for '  Manfred,'  the  two  first  acts  are  the 
best ;  the  third  so  so ;  but  I  was  blown  with  the  first  and 
second  heats.  You  may  call  it '  a  Poem,'  for  it  is  no  Drama, 
and  I  do  not  choose  to  have  it  called  by  so  4— d  a  name  — a 
'  Poem  in  dialogue,'  or—  Pantomime,  if  you  will ;  any  thing 
but  a  greenroom  synonyme ;  and  this  is  your  motto — 

'  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.' " 

The  Third  Act  was  re- written  before  publication ;  as  to  the 
particulars  of  which,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  subsequent 
note.  To  avoid  overloading  the  margin,  we  may  give  here  the 
most  important  paragraphs  of  the  two  ablest  critiques  that 
immediately  followed  the  appearance  of  Manfred :  — 

"  In  Manfred,  we  recognise  at  once  the  gloom  and  potency 
of  that  soul  which  burned  and  blasted  and  fed  upon  itself,  in 
Harold,  and  Conrad,  and  Lara — and  which  comes  again  in 
this  piece,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger — more  proud,  per- 
haps, and  more  awful  than  ever— but  with  the  fiercer  traits 
of  its  misanthropy  subdued,  as  it  were,  and  quenched  in  the 
gloom  of  a  deeper  despondency.  Manfred  does  not,  like 
Conrad  and  Lara,  wreak  the  anguish  of  his  burning  heart  in 
the  dangers  and  daring  of  desperate  and  predatory  war — nor 
seek  to  drown  bitter  thoughts  in  the  tumult  of  perpetual  con- 
tention ;  nor  yet,  like  Harold,  does  he  sweep  over  the  peopled 
scenes  of  the  earth  with  high  disdain  and  aversion,  and  make 
his  survey  of  the  business,  and  pleasures,  and  studies  of  man 
an  occasion  for  taunts  and  sarcasms,  and  the  food  of  an  un- 
measurable  spleen.  He  is  fixed  by  the  genius  of  the  poet  in 
the  majestic  solitudes  of  the  central  Alps— where,  from  his 
youth  up,  he  has  lived  in  proud  but  calm  seclusion  from  the 
ways  of  men,  conversing  only  with  the  magnificent  forms  and 
aspects  of  nature  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  with  the 
Spirits  of  the  Elements  over  whom  he  has  acquired  dominion, 
by  the  secret  and  unhallowed  studies  of  sorcery  and  magic. 
He  is  averse,  indeed,  from  mankind,  and  scorns  the  low  and 
frivolous  nature  to  which  he  belongs ;  but  he  cherishes  no 
animosity  or  hostility  to  that  feeble  race.  Their  concerns 
excite  no  interest— their  pursuits  no  sympathy— their  joys 
no  envy.  It  is  irksome  and  vexatious  for  him  to  be  crossed  by 
them  in  his  melancholy  musings,  — but  he  treats  them  with 

Kntieness  and  pity;  and,  except  when  stung  to  impatience 
too  importunate  an  intrusion.  Is  kind  and  considerate  to 
tne  comforts  of  all  around  him.  —  This  piece  is  properly  en- 
titled a,  dramatic  poem  —  for  it  is  merely  poetical,  and  is  not 
at  all  a  drama  or  play  In  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term. 
It  has  no  action,  no  plot,  and  no  characters ;  Manfred  merely 


Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands, 

Since  that  all-nameless  hour.     I  have  no  dread, 

And  feel  the  curse  to  have  no  natural  fear, 

Nor  fluttering  throb,  that  beats  with  hopes  or  wishes. 

Or  lurking  love  of  something  on  the  earth. 

Now  to  my  task.  — 

Mysterious  Agency ! 
Ye  spirits  of  the  unbounded  Universe  1  ' 
Whom  I  have  sought  in  darkness  and  in  light  — 
Ye,  who  do  compass  earth  about,  and  dwell 
In  subtler  essence— ye,  to  whom  the  tops 
Of  mountains  inaccessible  are  haunts,  * 
And  earth's  and  ocean's  caves  familiar  things  — 
I  call  upon  ye  by  the  written  charm 

muses  and  suffers  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Hto  dis- 
tresses are  the  same  at  the  opening  of  the  scene  and  at  tu 
closing,  and  the  temper  in  which  they  are  borne  is  the  same. 
A  hunter  and  a  priest,  and  some  domestics,  are  Indeed  intro- 
duced, but  they  have  no  connection  with  the  r^fsimi  or 
sufferings  on  which  the  interest  depends;  and  Manfred  is 
substantially  alone  throughout  the  whole  place.  He  holds 
no  communion  but  with  the  memory  of  the  Being  he  had 
loved ;  and  the  Immortal  Spirits  whom  he  evokes  to  reproach 
with  his  misery,  and  their  inability  to  relieve  it  These  un- 
earthly beings  approach  nearer  to  the  character  of  persona  of 
the  drama  —  but  still  they  are  but  choral  accompaniment*  to 
the  performance ;  and  Manfred  is.  In  reality,  the  only  actor 
and  sufferer  on  the  scene.  To  delineate  his  character  in- 
deed—to render  conceivable  hit  feelings— Is  plainly  the 
whole  scope  and  design  of  the  poem ;  and  the  conception  and 
execution  are,  in  this  respect,  equally  admirable.  It  b  a 
grand  and  terrific  vision  of  a  being  Invested  with  *"]^rtniinw 
attributes,  In  order  that  he  may  be  capable  of  more  than  hu- 
man sufferings,  and  be  sustained  under  them  by  more  than 
human  force  and  pride.  To  object  to  the  improbability  of 
the  fiction,  is  to  mistake  the  end  and  aim  of  the  author. 
Probabilities,  we  apprehend,  did  not  enter  at  all  Into  hit  con- 
sideration ;  bis  object  was,  to  produce  effect— to  exalt  and 
dilate  the  character  through  whom  he  was  to  Interest  or  appal 
us  —and  to  raise  our  conception  of  It,  by  all  the  belpstnat 
could  be  derived  from  the  majesty  of  nature,  or  the  dread  *f 
superstition.  It  is  enough,  therefore,  if  the  situation  In  which 
he  has  placed  him  is  conceivable,  and  if  the  supposition  of  tu 
reality  enhances  our  emotions  and  kindles  our  imaginatke ; 
—  for  it  is  Manfred  only  that  we  are  required  to  tear,  to  pits! 
or  admire.  If  we  can  once  conceire  of  hhn  as  a  real  esJatrnoV. 
and  enter  into  the  depth  and  the  height  of  hit  pride  and  hit 
sorrows,  we  may  deal  as  we  please  with  the  means  that  asm 
been  used  to  furnish  us  with  this  impression,  or  to  enable  w 
to  attain  to  this  conception.  We  may  regard  them  bat  ** 
types,  or  metaphors,  or  allegories i  but  na  Is  the  thing  to  br 
expressed,  and  the  feeling  and  the  intellect  of  which  ail  thesv 
are  but  shadows."  —  Jarrurr. 

"  In  this  very  extraordhuurpoem.  Lord  Byron  hat  panned 
the  same  course  as  In  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  and 
put  out  his  strength  upon  the  same  objects.    The  action  u 
laid  among  the  mountains  of  the  Alps — the  characters  are 
all,  more  or  less,  formed  and  swayed  by  the  operations  of  the 
magnificent  scenery  around  them,  and  every  page  of  the  pacm 
teems  with  imagery  and  passion,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
the  mind  of  the  poet  is  often  overborne,  as  It  were,  by  tk* 
strength  and  novelty  of  its  own  conceptions ;  and  thus  tk* 
composition,  as  a  whole.  Is  liable  to  many  and  fatal  objections. 
But  there  Is  a  still  more  novel  exhibition  of  lord  Byron's 
powers  in  this  remarkable  drama.    He  has  here  burst  tamo 
the  world  of  spirits ;  and,  in  the  wild  delight  with  which  Its* 
elements  of  nature  seem  to  have  inspired  him,  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  embody  and  call  up  before  him  their  ministering 
agents,  and  to  employ  these  wild  personifications,  as  bo  for- 
merly employed  the  reelings  and  passions  of  Bonn.    We  sot 
not  prepared  to  say,  that.  In  this  daring  attempt,  be  has  com- 
pletely succeeded.    We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  plan 
he  has  conceived,  and  the  principal  character  which  be  has 
wished  to  delineate,  would  require  a  fuller  derelopement  ffcesn 
is  here  given  to  them  r  and,  accordingly,  a  sense  of  imperfec- 
tion, incompleteness,  and  confusion  accompanies  the  mind 
throughout  the  perusal  of  the  poem,  owing  either  to  seen* 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  poet*  or  to  the  Inherent  mystery  uf 
the  subject.    But  though,  on  that  account.  It  Is  dinVolt  fee. 
comprehend  distinctly  the  drift  of  the  composition,  st 
tionahly  exhibits  many  noble  delineations  of  mountain' 
nery,— many  impressive  and  terrible,  pictures  of  paw__ 
— and  many  wild  and  awful  visions  of  tmagmary  horror. 
— Pxorasaoa  Wilsow.] 

1  (M  Eternal  Agency  t 

Te  spirits  of  the  hnmortal  Universe  I " — M&J 
*  C  Of  inaccessible  mountains  are  the  haunts." — MS  J 
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Which  gives  me  power  upon  you Rise !  Appear ! 

[A  pause. 
They  come  not  yet  —  Now  by  the  voice  of  him 
Who  is  the  first  among  you  —  by  this  sign, 
Which  makes  you  tremble — by  the  claims  of  him 
Who  is  undying, — Rise  I  Appear ! Appear ! 

[A  pause. 
If  it  be  so.  —  Spirits  of  earth  and  air, 
Ye  shall  not  thus  elude  me :  by  a  power, 
Deeper  than  all  yet  urged,  a  tyrant-spell, 
Which  had  its  birthplace  in  a  star  condemn 'd, 
The  burning  wreck  of  a  demolished  world, 
A  wandering  hell  in  the  eternal  space ; 
By  the  strong  curse  which  is  upon  my  soul, 
The  thought  which  is  within  me  and  around  me, 
J  do  compel  ye  to  my  will.  — Appear ! 
[A  star  is  seen  at  the  darker  end  of  the  gallery  :  it 
it  stationary  ;  and  a  voice  is  heard  singing. 

First  Snarr. 
Mortal  t  to  thy  bidding  bow'd, 
From  my  mansion  in  the  cloud. 
Which  the  breath  of  twilight  builds, 
And  the  summer's  sunset  gilds 
With  the  aiure  and  vermilion, 
Which  is  mix'd  for  my  pavilion ;  » 
Though  thy  quest  may  be  forbidden, 
On  a  star-beam  I  have  ridden : 
To  thine  adjuration  bow'd, 
Mortal— be  thy  wish  avow'd  I 

Voice  of  the  Second  Spirit. 
Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains ; 

They  crown'd  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 
Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced, 

The  Avalanche  in  his  hand ; 
But  ere  it  tall,  that  thundering  ball 

Must  pause  for  my  command. 
The  Glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 

Moves  onward  day  by  day ; 
But  I  am  he  who  bids  it  pass, 

Or  with  its  Ice  delay.  * 
1  am  the  spirit  of  the  place, 

Could  make  the  mountain  bow 
And  quiver  to  his  cavern'd  base — 

And  what  with  me  wouldst  Thou  9 

Voice  of  the  Thied  Sriarr. 
In  the  blue  depth  of  the  waters. 

Where  the  wave  hath  no  strife, 
Where  the  wind  is  a  stranger, 

And  the  sea-snake  hath  life. 
Where  the  Mermaid  is  decking 

Her  green  hair  with  shells, 
Like  the  storm  on  the  surface 

Came  the  sound  of  thy  spells ; 
O'er  my  calm  Hall  of  Coral 

The  deep  echo  roll'd— 
To  the  Spirit  of  Ocean 

Thy  wishes  unfold  i 

Fourth  Snarr. 
Where  the  slumbering  earthquake 

Lies  plllow'd  on  fire. 
And  the  lakes  of  bitumen 

Rise  boilingly  higher; 

1  f  Which  U  ftt  tor  ray  parfflon.*  —  MS  J 


Where  the  roots  of  the  Andes 

Strike  deep  in  the  earth, 
As  their  summits  to  heaven 

Shoot  soaringly  forth ; 
I  have  quitted  my  birthplace, 

Thy  bidding  to  bide — 
Thy  spell  hath  subdued  me, 

Thy  will  be  my  guide  1 

Fifth  Spirit. 
I  am  the  Rider  of  the  wind, 

The  Stirrer  of  the  storm ; 
The  hurricane  I  left  behind 

Is  yet  with  lightning  warm ; 
To  speed  to  thee,  o'er  shore  and  sea 

I  swept  upon  the  blast : 
The  fleet  I  met  sail'd  well,  and  yet 

'Twill  sink  ere  night  be  past 

Sixth  Sriarr. 
My  dwelling  is  the  shadow  of  the  night, 
Why  doth  thy  magic  torture  me  with  light? 

Seventh  Spirit. 
The  star  which  rules  thy  destiny 
Was  ruled,  ere  earth  began,  by  me : 
It  was  a  world  as  fresh  and  fair 
As  e'er  revolved  round  sun  in  air ; 
Its  course  was  free  and  regular, 
Space  bosom 'd  not  a  lovelier  star. 
The  hour  arrived — and  it  became 
A  wandering  mass  of  shapeless  flame, 
A  pathless  comet,  and  a  curse, 
The  menace  of  the  universe ; 
Still  rolling  on  with  innate  force, 
Without  a  sphere,  without  a  course, 
A  bright  deformity  on  high, 
The  monster  of  the  upper  sky  I 
And  thou !  beneath  its  influence  born — 
Thou  worm  I  whom  I  obey  and  scorn — 
Forced  by  a  power  (which  is  not  thine, 
And  lent  thee  but  to  make  thee  mine) 
For  this  brief  moment  to  descend, 
Where  these  weak  spirits  round  thee  bend 
And  parley  with  a  thing  like  thee — 
What  wouldst  thou,  Child  of  Clay  I  with  me  ? 

The  Seven  Spirits. 
Earth,  ocean,  air,  night,  mountains,  winds,  thy  star, 

Are  at  thy  beck  and  bidding,  Child  of  Clay ! 
Before  thee  at  thy  quest  their  spirits  are — 

What  wouldst  thou  with  us,  son  of  mortals— say  ? 

Man.  Forgetfulness— 

First  Spirit.         Of  what — of  whom — and  why  ? 

Man.  Of  that  which  is  within  me ;  read  it  there— 
Te  know  it,  and  I  cannot  utter  it 

Spirit.  We  can  but  give  thee  that  which  we  pos- 
sess: 
Ask  of  us  subjects,  sovereignty,  the  power 
O'er  earth —  the  whole,  or  portion  —  or  a  sign 
Which  shall  control  the  elements,  whereof 
We  are  the  dominators,  each  and  all, 
These  shall  be  thine. 

Man.t  Oblivion,  self-oblivion  — 

Can  ye  not  wring  from  out  the  hidden  realms 
Te  offer  so  profusely  what  I  ask  ?  • 

*  ["  Or  makes  its  toe  delay." — MS.] 
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Spbit.  It  is  not  in  our  essence,  In  our  skill ; 

But — thou  may'st  die. 

jlfan.  Will  death  bestow  it  on  me  ? 

Spirit,  We  are  immortal,  and  do  not  forget ; 
We  are  eternal ;  and  to  us  the  past 
Is,  as  the  future,  present     Art  thou  answer'd  ? 

Man.  Ye  mock  me —but  the  power  which  brought 
ye  here 
Hath  made  you  mine.     Slaves,  scoff  not  at  my 

Willi 
The  mind,  the  spirit,  the  Promethean  spark, 
The  lightning  of  my  being,  is  as  bright, 
Pervading,  and  far-darting  as  your  own, 
And  shall  not  yield  to  yours,  though  coop'd  in  clay  ! 
Answer,  or  I  will  teach  you  what  I  am. 

Spirit.  We  answer  as  we  answer'd ;  our  reply 
Is  even  in  thine  own  words. 

Man.  Way  say  ye  so  ? 

Spirit.  If,  as  thou  say'st,  thine  essence  be  as  ours, 
We  have  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing 
Mortals  call  death  hath  nought  to  do  with  us. 

Man.  I  then  have  call'd  ye  from  your  realms  in 
vain; 
Ye  cannot,  or  ye  will  not,  aid  me. 

Sprit.  Sayj 

What  we  possess  we  offer ;  it  is  thine : 
Bethink  ere  thou  dismiss  us,  ask  again  — 
Kingdom,  and  sway,  and  strength,  and   length  of 

days 

Man.  Accursed  I  what  have  I  to  do  with  days  ? 
They  are  too  long  already. — Hence — begone  ! 
Spirit.  Yet  pause :  being  here,  our  will  would  do 
thee  service ; 
Bethink  thee,  is  there  then  no  other  gift 
Which  we  can  make  not  worthless  in  thine  eyes  ? 
Man.  No,  none:  yet  stay— one  moment,  ere  wc 
part— 
I  would  behold  ye  face  to  face.     I  hear 
Your  voices,  sweet  and  melancholy  sounds, 
As  music  on  the  waters ;  and  I  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  clear  large  star ; 
But  nothing  more.     Approach  me  as  ye  are, 
Or  one,  or  ail,  in  your  accustomed  forms. 

Spirit.  We  have  no  forms  beyond  the  elements 
Of  which  we  are  the  mind  and  principle : 
But  choose  a  form  —in  that  we  will  appear. 

Man.  I  have  no  choice;  there  is  no  form  on 
earth 
Hideous  or  beautiful  to  me.     Let  him, 
Who  is  most  powerful  of  ye,  take  such  aspect 
As  unto  him  may  seem  most  fitting — Come  I 
Seventh  Spirit.  (Appearing  in  the  shape  of  a  6ea«- 

tiful  female  figure. )     Behold ! 
Man.  Oh  God!  if  it  be  thus,  and  thou 
Art  not  a  madness  and  a  mockery, 
I  yet  might  be  most  happy.     I  will  clasp  thee, 

And  we  again  will  be [  The  figure  vanishes. 

My  heart  is  crush'd ! 

[MAxraiD  falls  senseless. 

i  [These  rerses  were  written  to  ™*Zlg*&^'2± 
transmitted  to  England  for  pubUcatton^wi  A jfee  gWajto 
of  Childe  Harold.  "  As  they  were  written,"  says  Mr.  Moore, 
MmmedtateK after  thetast  fruitless  attempt  at  roconciUation, 
It  TSSSm .  to. saywbo  was  in  the  wet*  thought,  while  he 
penned  some  of  the  opening  stanxas."j 

»  [«  AwWthe  wisp  on  the  ™^^™»^>$J£™¥^ 
1816,  of  a  menacedrersion  of  Manfred  by  some  l*»Ua*Lord 
Byron  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hopimer-'*  Ifyouhare  any 
means  of  communicating  with  the  man,  would  you  permit  me 


{A  Voice  is  heard  in  the  Incantation  whvA  /bftw.)i 

When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave, 

And  the  glow-worm  in  the  grass, 
And  the  meteor  on  the  grave, 

And  the  wisp  on  the  morass ;  * 
When  the  falling  stars  are  shooting, 
And  the  answer'd  owls  are  hooting, 
And  the  silent  leaves  are  still 
In  the  shadow  of  the  hill, 
Shall  my  soul  be  upon  thine, 
With  a  power  and  with  a  sign. 

Though  thy  slumber  may  be  deep, 

Yet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep ; 

There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanish, 

There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banish ; 

By  a  power  to  thee  unknown, 

Thou  canst  never  be  alone ; 

Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  shroud, 

Thou  art  gathered  in  a  cloud ; 

And  for  ever  shalt  thou  dwell 

In  the  spirit  of  this  spell. 

Though  thou  seest  me  not  pass  by, 

Thou  shalt  feel  me  with  thine  eye 

As  a  thing  that,  though  unseen, 

Must  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been ; 

And  when  in  that  secret  dread 

Thou  hast  turn'd  around  thy  head* 

Thou  shalt  marvel  I  am  not 

As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot, 

And  the  power  which  thou  dost  feel 

Shall  be  what  thou  must  conceal. 

And  a  magic  voice  and  verse 
Hath  baptized  thee  with  a  curse ; 
And  a  spirit  of  the  air 
Hath  begirt  thee  with  a  snare ; 
In  the  wind  there  is  a  voice 
Shall  forbid  thee  to  rejoice ; 
And  to  thee  shall  Might  deny 
All  the  quiet  of  her  sky ; 
And  the  day  shall  have  a  sun, 
Which  shall  make  thee  wish  it  done. 

From  thy  false  tears  I  did  distil 

An  essence  which  hath  strength  to  kill ; 

From  thy  own  heart  I  then  did  wring 

The  black  blood  in  its  blackest  spring ; 

From  thy  own  smile  I  snatcVd  the  snake. 

For  there  it  coiTd  as  in  a  brake ; 

From  thy  own  lip  I  drew  the  charm 

Which  gave  all  these  their  chiefest  harm; 

In  proving  every  poison  known, 

I  found  the  strongest  was  thine  own. 

By  thy  cold  breast  and  serpent  smile, 
By  thy  unfathonVd  gulfs  of  guile, 
By  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye, 
By  thy  shut  soul's  hypocrisy ; 

to  convey  to  him  the  offer  of  any  price  be  may  obtain,  it 
think  to  obtain,  for  hto  project,  provided  he  wffl  thayw  tas 
translation  into  the  Are,  and  promise  rt5»J|™.»; 
other  of  that,  or  any  other  of  my  things  J  I  will  send  Mm  ku 
money  immediately,  on  this  condition. M  A  negotiation  •■» 
accordingly  set  on  foot,  and  the  translator,  on  rtnermg  t*. 
hundred  francs,  delivered  op  Ms  manuscript,  and  ec«W 
never  to  translate  any  other  of  the  poet's  »«*»>  Ofhfe 
qualifications  for  the  task  some  notion  tan j»  £med  fran 
the  fact,  that  he  had  turned  the  word  -  wisp,-  in  tbia  Hat. 
into  "  a  bundle  of  straw."] 
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By  the  perfection  of  thine  tit 

Which  pass'd  for  human  thine  own  heart ; 

By  thy  delight  in  others'  pain, 

And  by  thy  brotherhood  of  Cain, 

I  call  upon  thee !  and  compel  > 

Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  Hell ! 

And  on  thy  head  I  pour  the  vial 

Which  doth  devote  thee  to  this  trial ; 

Nor  to  slumber,  nor  to  die, 

Shall  be  in  thy  destiny ; 

Though  thy  death  shall  still  seem  near 

To  thy  wish,  but  as  a  fear ; 

l*o !  the  spell  now  works  around  thee, 

And  the  clankless  chain  hath  bound  thee ; 

O'er  thy  heart  and  brain  together 

Hath  the  word  been  pass'd — now  wither  1 


SCKNE  IL 

The  Mountain  of  the  Jungfrau. —  Time,  Morning.--' 
Manfjlxd  alone  upon  the  Cliffs. 

Man.  The  spirits  I  have  raised  abandon  me  — 
The  spells  which  I  have  studied  baffle  me  — 
The  remedy  I  reck'd  of  tortured  me ; 
I  lean  no  more  on  superhuman  aid ; 
U  hath  no  power  upon  the  post,  and  for 
The  future,  till  the  past  be  gulf  'd  in  darkness, 
It  »  not  of  my  search.  —My  mother  Earth  ! 
And  thou  fresh  breaking  Day,  and  you,  ye  Mountains, 
Why  are  ye  beautiful  ?  I  cannot  love  ye. 
And  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe, 
That  openest  over  all,  and  unto  all 
Art  a  delight — thou  shin'st  not  on  my  heart. 
And  you,  ye  crags,  upon  whose  extreme  edge 
I  stand,  and  on  the  torrent's  brink  beneath 
Behold  the  tall  pines  dwindled  as  to  shrubs 
In  di«tn»««  of  distance ;  when  a  leap, 
A  stir,  a  motion,  even  a  breath,  would  bring 
My  breast  upon  its  rocky  bosom's  bed 
To  rest  for  ever — wherefore  do  I  pause  ? 
I  fed  the  impulse — yet  I  do  nut  plunge ; 
I  tee  the  peril — yet  do  not  recede ; 
And  my  brain  reels  — and  yet  my  foot  is  Arm  : 
There  is  a  power  upon  me  which  withholds, 
And  makes  It  my  fatality  to  live ; 
If  it  be  life  to  wear  within  myself 
This  barrenness  of  spirit,  and  to  be 
My  own  soul's  sepulchre,  for  I  have  ceased 
Tu  justify  my  deeds  unto  myself — 


M 


»  [-  I  do  adjure  thee  to  this  •pel!."—  518.) 

*  fThe  ffenn*  of  this,  and  of  several  other  passages  in  Man- 
fred, flta?  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  his  Swiss  tour,  which 
Lord  Byron  transmitted  to  bis  sitter :  e .  g.    M  Sept.  19.  — 
Irrtred  at  a  lake  m  the  very  bosom  of  the  mountains ;  left 
.mr  quadrupeds,  and  ascended  further ;  came  to  some  snow 
tn  pwfrhrt,  upon  which  my  forehead's  perspiration  fell  like 
rain,  making  the  same  dents  as  In  a  sieve  ;  the  chill  of  the 
wind  and  the  snow  turned  me  giddy,  but  1  scrambled  on  and 
jpwavdj.     Hobhoose  went  to  the  highest  pinnacle.     The 
ernole  of  the  mountains  superb.    A  shepherd  on  a  steep  and 
frith  etiff  playing  upon  bis  pipe  ;  very  different  from 
The  mnak  of  the  cows*  bells  (for  their  wealth,  like 
)•',  is  cattle)  in  the  pastures,  which  reach  to  a 
Jar  above  any  mountains  in  Britain,  and  the  shepherds 
u  uMilnsr  to  na  from  crag  to  crag,  and  playing  on  their  reeds 
•rikcvtttW  sleeps  appeared  ahnost  ^accessible,  with  the  sur- 
i    i—liif  scenery,  realised  all  that  1  hate  ever  heard  or  ima- 
f*xaed  flsfa  pastoral  existence*— much  more  so  than  Greece  or 
Aas*  SOnor;  far  then  we  are  a  little  too  much  of  the  sabre 
order,  and  II  there  is  a  crook  in  one  hand,  you  are 
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The  last  inflrmity  of  eviL    Ay, 

Thou  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  minister, 

[An  eagle  pane*. 
Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven, 
Well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me  — I  should  be 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets ;  thou  art  gone 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee ;  but  thine 
Yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  above, 
With  a  pervading  vision.  — Beautiful  I 
How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world  1 
How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself ! 
But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we, 
Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 
To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 
A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 
The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride, 
Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will, 
Till  our  mortality  predominates, 
And  men  are — what  they  name  not  to  themselves, 
And  trust  not  to  each  other.     Hark  I  the  note, 

[  The  Shepherd's  pipe  in  the  distance  is  heard. 
The  natural  music  of  the  mountain  reed  — 
For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 
A  pastoral  fable  — pipes  in  the  liberal  air, 
Mix'd  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  herd ;  * 
My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes.     Ob,  that  I  were 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 
A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 
A  bodiless  enjoyment— born  and  dying 
With  the  blest  tone  which  made  me  ! 

Enter  from  below  a  Chamois  Huntxjl 

Chamois  Hunter.  Even  so 

This  way  the  chamois  leapt :  her  nimble  feet 
Have  baffled  me ;  my  gains  to-day  will  scarce 
Repay  my  break-neck  travail.  —  What  is  here  ? 
Who  seems  not  of  my  trade,  and  yet  hath  reach'd 
A  height  which  none  even  of  our  mountaineers, 
Save  our  best  hunters,  may  attain :  his  garb 
Is  goodly,  his  mien  manly,  and  his  air 
Proud  as  a  freeborn  peasant's,  at  this  distance — ' 
I  will  approach  him  nearer. 

Man.  (not  perceiving  the  other).     To  be  thus — 
Grcy-hair'd  with  anguish  ',  like  these  blasted  pines, 
Wrecks  of  a  single  winter,  Darkless,  branchless,  4 
A  blighted  trunk  upon  a  cursed  root, 
Which  but  supplies  a  feeling  to  decay  — 
And  to  be  thus,  eternally  but  thus, 
Having  been  otherwise  I     Now  furrow'd  o'er 
With  wrinkles,  plough'd  by  moments,  not  by  years 
And  hours— all  tortured  into  ages — hours 

sure  to  see  a  gun  in  the  other :  but  this  was  pure  and  un- 
mixed —  solitary,  savage,  and  patriarchal.  As  we  went,  they 
played  the  *  Rons  des  vaches^  and  other  airs,  by  way  of  fare- 
well.   I  have  lately  rcpeopled  my  mind  with  nature/'} 

*  T  See  the  opening  lines  to  the  "  Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  ante, 
p.  1&.  Speaking  of  Marie  Antoinette,  "  I  was  struck,"  says 
Madame  Campan, "  with  the  astonishing  change  misfortune 
had  wrought  upon  her  features :  her  whole  head  of  hair  had 
turned  almost  white,  during  her  transit  from  Varennes  to 
Paris."  The  same  thing  occurred  to  the  unfortunate  Queen 
Mary.  "  With  calm  but  undaunted  fortitude,"  says  her  his- 
torian, "  she  laid  her  neck  upon  the  block ;  and  while  one 
executioner  held  her  hands,  the  other,  at  the  second  stroke, 
cut  off  her  head,  which,  falling  out  of  its  attire,  discovered 
her  hair,  already  grown  quite  grey  with  cares  and  sorrows." 
The  hair  of  Mary's  grandson,  Charles  I.,  turned  quite  grey,  in 
like  manner,  during  his  stay  at  Cwisbrooke.] 

4  [M  Passed  whole  woods  of  withered  pines,  all  withered, 
—  trunks  stripped  and  barkless,  branches  lifeless,  done  by  a 
single  winter :  their  appearance  reminded  me  of  me  and  my 
family."  —Stciit  Journal.] 
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Which  I  outlive ! — Ye  toppling  crags  of  ice ! 

Ye  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 

In  mountainous  o'erwhelming,  come  and  crush  me ! 

I  hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath, 

Crash  with  a  frequent  conflict  > ;  but  ye  pass, 

And  only  fall  on  things  that  still  would  live ; 

On  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  the  hut 

And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villager. 

C.  Hun.  The  mists  begin  to  rise  from  up  the  valley ; 
111  warn  him  to  descend,  or  he  may  chance 
To  lose  at  once  his  way  and  lift  together. 

Man.  The  mists  boil  up  around  the  glaciers ;  clouds 
Rise  curling  fast  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphury, 
like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  Hell, « 
Whose  every  wave  breaks  on  a  living  shore, 
Heap'd  with  the  damn'd  like  pebbles. — I  am  giddy. ' 
C.Hun.  I  must  approach  him  cautiously;  if  near, 
A  sudden  step  will  startle  him,  and  he 
Seems  tottering  already. 

Man.  Mountains  have  fallen, 

Leaving  a  gap  in  the  clouds,  and  with  the  shock 
Bocking  their  Alpine  brethren ;  filling  up 
The  ripe  green  valleys  .with  destruction's  splinters , 
Damming  the  rivers  with  a  sudden  dash, 
Which  crush'd  the  waters  into  mist,  and  made 
Their  fountains  find  another  channel  —  thus, 
Thus,  in  its  old  age,  did  Mount  Rosenberg  — 
Why  stood  I  not  beneath  it  ? 

C.  Hun.  Friend !  have  a  care, 

Your  next  step  may  be  fetal !  —  for  the  love 
Of  him  who  made  you,  stand  not  on  that  brink  ! 
Man.  (not  hearing  him).       Such  would  have  been 
for  me  a  fitting  tomb ; 
My  bones  had  then  been  quiet  in  their  depth ; 
They  had  not  then  been  strewn  upon  the  rocks 
For  the  wind's  pastime— as  thus— thus  they  shall 

be— 
In  this  one  plunge.  —Farewell,  ye  opening  heavens ! 
Look  not  upon  me  thus  reproachfully  — 
You  were  not  meant  for  me — Earth !  take  these  atoms ! 
[Ai  Makf*»>  U  in  act  to  spring  from  the 
cliff,  the  Chamois    Hunter    arizes    and 
retain*  him  withr  a  sudden  grasp. 
C.  Hun.  Hold,  madman  1 — though  aweary  of  thy 
life, 
Stain  not  our  pure  vales  with  thy  guilty  blood : 

Away  with  me 1  will  not  quit  my  hold. 

Man.  I  am  most  sick  at  heart  —  nay,  grasp  me 
not  — 
I  am  all  feebleness  —  the  mountains  whirl      [thou  ? 

Spinning  around  me 1  grow  blind What  art 

C.  Hun.    1*11  answer  that  anon.  —Away  with 

me 

The  clouds  grow  thicker there  —  now  lean  on 

me— 
Place  your  foot  here— here,  take  this  staff,  and  cling 
A  moment  to  that  shrub  —  now  give  me  your  hand, 
And  hold  fast  by  my  girdle  —  softly  —  well  — 
The  Chalet  will  be  gain'd  within  an  hour : 


»  P*  Ascended  the  Wengen  mountain :  left  the  horses,  took 
off  my  coat,  and  went  to  the  summit.  On  one  side,  our  rtew 
comprised  the  Jungfrau,  with  all  her  glaciers ;  then  the  Dent 
d'Argrat,  shilling  like  truth ;  then  the  Little  Giant,  and  the 
Great  Giant;  and  last,  not  least,  the  Wetterhorn.  The 
height  of  the  Jungfrau  is  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  eleven  thousand  abore  the  valley.  Heard  the  ava- 
lanches falling  every  five  minutes  nearly."  —  Swiss  Journal] 

«  B*  Like  *«*«  fro*1  toe  routed  ocean  of  old  Hell."—  MS.] 


Come  on,  we  11  quickly  find  a  surer  footing. 
And  something  like  a  pathway,  which  the  torrent 
Hath  wash'd  since  winter. — Come,  t  is  bravely  dose—    , 
You  should  have  been  a  hunter.  —  Follow  me. 

[As  they  descend  the  rockt  with  difficulty,    ' 
Me  scene  elates.  i 


ACT  IL 

SCENE  I. 
A  Cottage  amongst  the  Bernese  Alp*. 

Manfred  and  the  Chamois  Hl'ntzb. 

C  Hun.  No,  no— yet  pause — thou  must  not  yet 
go  forth : 
Thy  mind  and  body  are  alike  unfit 
To  trust  each  other,  for  some  hours,  at  least ;  j 

When  thou  art  better,  I  will  be  thy  guide  —  I 

But  whither  ?  j 

Man.  It  imports  not :  I  do  know  , 

My  route  full  well,  and  need  no  further  guidance. 

C.  Hun.  Thy  garb  and  gait  bespeak  thee  of  high  < 
lineage  — 
One  of  the  many  chiefi,  whose  castled  crags  I 

Look  o'er  the  lower  valleys— which  of  these 
May  call  thee  lord  ?    I  only  know  their  portal* ; 
My  way  of  life  leads  me  but  rarely  down 
To  bask  by  the  huge  hearths  of  those  old  balls, 
Carousing  with  the  vassals ;  but  the  paths, 
Which  step  from  out  our  mountains  to  their  doors, 
I  know  from  childhood  —  which  of  these  is  thine  ? 

Man.  No  matter.  | 

C.  Hun.  Well,  sir,  pardon  me  the  question,  . 

And  be  of  better  cheer.     Come,  taste  my  wine ;  ' 

T  is  of  an  ancient  vintage :  many  a  day 
'T  has  thaw'd  my  veins  among  our  glaciers,  now 
Let  it  do  thus  for  thine  —  Come,  pledge  me  fairly. 

Man.  Away,  away !  there's  blood  upon  the  brim : 
Will  it  then  never  —  never  sink  in  the  earth  ? 

C.  Hun.  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  thy  sense*  wan- 
der from  thee. 

Man.  I  say  'tis  blood— my  blood  t  the  pure  warm 
stream 
Which  ran  in  the  veins  of  my  fathers,  and  in  ours 
When  we  were  in  our  youth,  and  had  one  heart, 
And  loved  each  other  as  we  should  not  love* 
And  this  was  shed :  but  still  it  rises  up, 
Colouring  the  clouds,  that  shut  me  out  from  heaven. 
Where  thou  art  not  —  and  I  shall  never  be. 

C.  Hun.   Man  of  strange  words,  and  some  half- 
maddening  sin. 
Which  makes  thee  people  vacancy,  wbate'er 
Thy  dread  and  sufferance  be,  there's  comfort  ytt — 
The  aid  of  holy  men,  and  heavenly  patience— 

Man.  Patience  and  patience  I  Hence  —  thai  won! 
was  made 
For  brutes  of  burthen,  not  for  birds  of  prey  ; 

8  [u  The  clouds  rose  from  the  opposite  valley,  emtio*  «r 
perpendicular  precipices,  like  the  Joam  of  the  ootmm  e/  ht&l 
during  a  spring  tide— It  was  white  and  sulphury, 
measurably  deep  in  appearance.  The  side  we  asoao 
not  of  so  precipitous  a  nature ;  but,  on  arriving  at  the  i 
we  looked  down  upon  the  other  side  upon  a  boilaag  «ea  ** 
cloud,  dashing  against  the  crags  on  which  we  stood — tfcaav 
crags  on  one  side  quite  perpendicular.  In  passing  the  miin 
of  snow,  1  made  a  snowball  and  petted  Hoobouse  with  av**  — 
Swiss  Journal] 
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Preach  it  to  mortals  of  a  dust  like  thine,  — 
I  am  not  of  thine  order. 

C.  Hun.  Thanks  to  heaven  ! 

I  would  not  be  of  thine  for  the  free  feme 
Of  William  Tell  ;but  whatsoe'er  thine  ill, 
It  most  be  borne,  and  these  wild  starts  are  useless. 

Man.  Do  I  not  bear  it  ?  —  Look  on  me  —  I  live. 

C.  Run.  This  is  convulsion,  and  no  healthful  life. 

Man.  I  tell  thee,  man  1  1  have  lived  many  years, 
Many  long  years,  but  they  are  nothing  now 
To  those  which  I  must  number :  ages  —  ages  — 
Space  and  eternity —  and  consciousness, 
With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death — and  still  unslaked ! 

C.  Hun.  Why,  on  thy  brow  the  seal  of  middle  age 
Hath  scarce  been  set ;  I  am  thine  elder  fiu*. 

Man.  Think'st  thou  existence  doth  depend  on  time  ? 
It  doth  ;  but  actions  are  our  epochs :  mine 
Have  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable, 
Endless,  and  all  alike,  as  sands  on  the  shore, 
Innumerable  atoms ;  and  one  desert, 
Barren  and  cold,  on  which  the  wild  waves  break, 
But  nothing  rests,  save  carcasses  and  wrecks, 
Rocks*  and  the  salt-surf  weeds  of  bitterness. 

C.  Hun.    Alas  I  he's  mad  —  but  yet  I  must  not 
leave  him. 

Man.  I  would  I  were  — for  then  the  things  I  see 
Mould  be  but  a  distemper'd  dream. 

C.  Hun.  What  is  it 

That  thou  dost  tee,  or  think  thou  look'st  upon  ? 

Meat.  Myself,  and  thee — a  peasant  of  the  Alps  — 
Thy  humble  virtues,  hospitable  home, 
And  spirit  patient,  pious,  proud,  and  free ; 
Thy  self-respect,  grafted  on  innocent  thoughts ; 
Thy  days  of  health,  and  nights  of  sleep ;  thy  toils, 
By  danger  dignified,  yet  guiltless ;  hopes 
Of  cheerful  old  age  and  a  quiet  grave, 
With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf, 
And  thy  grandchildren's  love  for  epitaph ; 
This  do  I  see — and  then  I  look  within  — 
U  matters  not — my  soul  was  scorch'd  already  ! 

C.  Hun.    And  would'st  thou  then  exchange  thy 
lot  for  mine  ? 

Man.  No,  friend !   I  would  not  wrong  thee,  nor 
exchange 
My  lot  with  living  being :  I  can  bear  — 
However  wretchedly,  'tis  still  to  bear  — 
In  life  what  others  could  not  brook  to  dream, 
Cut  perish  in  their  slumber. 

C.  Hun.  And  with  this  — 

This  cautious  feeling  for  another's  pain, 
Canst  thou  be  black  with  evil  ?  —  say  not  so. 
Can  one  of  gentle  thoughts  have  wreak'd  revenge 
Tpoo  his  enemies  ? 

i  rTfate  pcene  li  one  at  the  most  poetical  and  most  sweetly 
written  to  the  poem.  There  to  a  still  sod  delicious  witchery 
in  cfa*  tranquillity  and  seclusion  of  the  place,  and  the  celestial 
beauty  or  the  being  who  reveals  herself  in  the  midst  of  these 
nwfbte  enchantment*.  —  J  arrant.} 

•  This  Ws  Is  formed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  over  the  lower 
nswt  of  the  Alpine  torrents :  It  Is  exactly  like  a  rainbow  come 
Sown  to  pay  a  vUlt,  and  so  close  that  you  may  walk  Into  it : 
tSsic  ifflrrt  lasts  till  noon.  —  [**  Before  ascending  the  mountain, 
wwttt  to  the  torrent ;  the  sun  upon  it,  forming  a  rainbow 
at  tfee>  tower  part  of  all  colours,  but  principally  purple  and 
grid  t  lb*  bow  moving  ai  you  more :  I  never  saw  any  thing 
Eke  ttvl*  i  H  to  only  la  the  sunshine."—  Swiss  Journal} 
s  r-  Arrived  at  the  root  of  the  Jungfrau ;  glaciers ;  torrents : 
k  -  Iteste  torrents  nine  hundred  feet  in  height  of  visible 
%  beard  an  avalanche  fall,  like  thunder;  gladers 
i  storm  cane  on— thunder,  lightning,  hall ;  all  in 
rc-^-^iut  beautiful  The  torrent  is  in  shape  curving 
tbo  week,  Uk*  the  tall  of  a  white  horse  streaming  in  the 


Man.  Oh  1  no,  no,  no  ! 

My  injuries  came  down  on  those  who  loved  me  — 
On  those  whom  I  best  loved :  I  never  quell'd 
An  enemy,  save  in  my  just  defence  — 
But  my  embrace  was  fatal. 

C.  Hun.  Heaven  give  thee  rest ! 

And  penitence  restore  thee  to  thyself ; 
My  prayers  shall  be  for  thee. 

Man.  I  need  them  not, 

But  can  endure  thy  pity.     I  depart  — 
Tis  time — farewell ! — Here's  gold,  and  thanks  for 

thee  — 
No  words  —  it  is  thy  due.  —  Follow  me  not  — 
I  know  my  path  —  the  mountain  peril 's  past :  — 
And  once  again,  I  charge  thee,  follow  not ! 

[Exit  Manfred. 

SCENE  II. 
A  lower.  Valley  in  the  Alps. — A  Cataract.  > 

Enter  Manfred. 
It  is  not  noon  —  the  sunbow's  rays*  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven, 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  column 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular, 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along, 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser's  tail, 
The  Giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse,  s     No  eyes 
But  mine  now  drink  this  sight  of  loveliness ; 
I  should  be  sole  in  this  sweet  solitude, 
And  with  the  Spirit  of  the  place  divide 
The  homage  of  these  waters.  —  I  will  call  her. 

[Manfred  takes  some  of  the  water  into  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  and  flings  it  in  the  air,  muttering 
the  adjuration.     After  a  pause,  tfie  Witch  or 
the  Alps  rises  beneath  the  arch  of  the  sun- 
bow  of  the  torrent. 
Beautiful  Spirit !  with  thy  hair  of  light, 
And  dazzling  eyes  of  glory,  in  whose  form 
The  charms  of  earth's  least  mortal  daughters  grow 
To  an  unearthly  stature,  in  an  essence 
Of  purer  elements ;  while  the  hues  of  youth,  — 
Carnation'ci  like  a  sleeping  infant's  cheek, 
Rock'd  by  the  beating  of  her  mother's  heart, 
Or  the  rose  tints,  which  summer's  twilight  leaves 
Upon  the  lofty  glacier's  virgin  snow, 
The  blush  of  earth,  embracing  with  her  heaven,  — 
Tinge  thy  celestial  aspect,  and  make  tame 
The    beauties    of   the    sunbow    which  bends  o'er 

thee.«   . 
Beautiful  Spirit !  in  thy  calm  clear  brow, 

wind,  such  as  It  might  be  conceived  would  be  that  of  the  'pate 
horse '  on  which  Death  is  mounted  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  is 
neither  mist  nor  water,  but  a  something  between  both ;  its 
immense  height  gives  it  a  wave  or  curve,  a  spreading  here  or 
condensation  there,  wonderful  and  indescribable. '— Stpisf 
Journal.} 

«  Tin  all  Lord  Byron's  heroes  we  recognixe,  though  with 
infinite  modifications,  the  same  great  characteristics  —  a  high 
and  audacious  conception  of  the  power  of  the  mind,— an 
intense  sensibility  of  passion, —  an  almost  boundless  capacity 
of  tumultuous  emotion, — a  haunting  admiration  of  the 
grandeur  of  disordered  power, — and,  above  all,  a  soul-felt, 
blood-felt  delight  in  beauty.  Parisina  is  full  of  it  to  overflow- 
ing ;  it  breathes  from  every  page  of  the  u  Prisoner  of  Chillon ; " 
but  It  is  in  "  Manfred "  that  it  riots  and  revels  among  the 
streams,  and  waterfalls,  and  groves,  and  mountains,  and 
heavens.  There  is  in  the  character  of  Manfred  more  of  the 
self-might  of  Byron  than  in  all  his  previous  productions.  He 
has  therein  brought,  with  wonderful  power,  metaphysical 
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Wherein  is  glass'd  serenity  of  soul, 

Which  of  itself  shows  immortality, 

I  read  that  thou  wilt  pardon  to  a  Son 

Of  Earth,  whom  the  abatruser  powers  permit 

At  times  to  commune  with  them — if  that  he 

Avail  him  of  his  spells — to  call  thee  thus, 

And  gaze  on  thee  a  moment 

Witch,  Son  of  Earth! 

I  know  thee,  and  the  powers  which  give  thee  power; 
I  know  thee  for  a  man  of  many  thoughts, 
And  deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  both, 
Fatal  and  feted  in  thy  sufferings. 
1  have  expected  this— what  would'st  thou  with 
me? 

Man.  To  look  upon  thy  beauty — nothing  further. l 
The  face  of  the  earth  hath  madden'd  me,  and  I 
Take  refuge  in  her  mysteries,  and  pierce 
To  the  abodes  of  those  who  govern  her — 
But  they  can  nothing  aid  me.     I  have  sought 
From  them  what  they  could  not  bestow,  .and  now 
I  search  no  further. 

Witch,  What  could  be  the  quest 

Which  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  powerful, 
The  rulers  of  the  invisible  ? 

Man.  A  boon*; 

But  why  should  I  repeat  it?  'twere  in  vain. 

Witch,  I  know  not  that ;  let  thy  lips  utter  it 

Man.  Well,  though  it  torture  me,  'tis  but  the  same ; 
My  pang  shall  find  a  voice.    From  my  youth  upwards 
My  spirit  walk'd  not  with  the  souls  of  men, 
Nor  look'd  upon  the  earth  with  human  eyes ; 
The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  mine, 
The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine ; 
My  joys,  my  griefs,  my  passions,  and  my  powers, 
Made  me  a  stranger ;  though  I  wore  the  form, 
I  had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh, 
Nor  midst  the  creatures  of  clay  that  girded  me 

Was  there  but  one  who but  of  her  anon. 

I  said,  with  men,  and  with  the  thoughts  of  men, 

I  held  but  slight  communion ;  but  instead, 

My  joy  was  in  the  wilderness, — to  breathe 

The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's  top, 

Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect's  wing 

Flit  o'er  the  herbless  granite ;  or  to  plunge 

Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along  ; 

On  the  swift  whirl  of  the  new  breaking  wave 

Of  river-stream,  or  ocean,  in  their  flow. 

In  these  my  early  strength  exulted ;  or 

To  follow  through  the  night  the  moving  moon, 

The  stars  and  their  development ;  or  catch 

The  dazzling  lightnings  till  my  eyes  grew  dim ; 

conceptions  into  forms,  —  and  we  know  of  no  poem  in  which 
the  aspect  of  external  nature  is  throughout  lighted  up  with  an 
expression  at  once  so  beautiful,  solemn,  and  majestic.  It  is 
the  poem,  next  to  "  Childe  Harold,"  which  we  should  give  to 
a  foreigner  to  read,  that  he  might  know  something  of  Byron. 
Shakspeare  has  given  to  those  abstractions  of  human  life  and 
being,  which  are  truth  in  the  intellect,  forms  as  full,  clear, 
plowing,  as  the  idealised  forms  of  visible  nature.  The  very 
words  of  Ariel  picture  to  us  his  beautiful  being  In  M  Manfred," 
we  see  glorious  but  immature  manifestations  of  similar  power. 
The  poet  there  creates,  with  delight,  thoughts  and  feelings 
and  fancies  into  visible  forms,  that  he  may  cling  and  cleave  to 
th?m,  and  clasp  them  in  his  passion.  The  beautiful  Witch  of 
the  Alps  seems  exhaled  from  the  luminous  spray  of  the 
cataract  —  as  if  the  poet's  eyes,  unsated  with  the  beauty  of 
inanimate  nature,  gave  spectral  apparitions  of  loveliness  to 
teed  the  pure  passion  of  the  poet's  soul.  —  Wilson.] 

1  [There  is  something  exquisitely  beautiful  in  all  this 
passage ;  and  both  the  apparition  and  the  dialogue  are  so 
managed,  that  the  sense  of  their  improbability  is  swallowed  up 
In  that  of  their  beauty ;  and,  without  actually  bettering  that 


Or  to  look,  list'ning,  on  the  scattered  leaves, 

While  Autumn  winds  were  at  their  evening  song. 

These  were  my  pastimes,  and  to  be  alone ; 

For  if  the  beings,  of  whom  I  was  one, — 

Hating  to  be  so, — cross'd  me  in  my  path, 

I  felt  myself  degraded  back  to  them, 

And  was  all  clay  again.     And  then  I  dived. 

In  my  lone  wanderings,  to  the  eaves  of  death. 

Searching  its  cause  in  its  effect ;  and  drew 

From  wither'd  bones,  and  skulls,  and  heap"d  up  dust. 

Conclusions  most  forbidden.     Then  I  nass'd 

The  nights  of  years  in  sciences  untaught. 

Save  in  the  old  tune ;  and  with  time  and  toil, 

And  terrible  ordeal,  and  such  penance 

As  in  itself  hath  power  upon  the  air. 

And  spirits  that  do  compass  air  and  earth, 

Space,  and  the  peopled  infinite,  I  made 

Mine  eyes  familiar  with  Eternity, 

Such  as,  before  me,  did  the  Magi,  and 

He  who  from  out  their  fountain  dwellings  raised 

Eros  and  Anteros2,  at  Gadara, 

As  I  do  thee ;  — and  with  my  knowledge  grew 

The  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  the  power  and  joy 

Of  this  most  bright  intelligence,  until. 

Witch.  Proceed. 

Man.  Oh !  I  but  thus  prolonged  my  words. 

Boasting  these  idle  attributes,  because 
As  I  approach  the  core  of  my  heart's  grief — 
But  to  my  task.    I  have  not  named  to  thee 
Father  or  mother,  mUtrcss,  friend,  or  being, 
With  whom  I  wore  the  chain  of  human  ties ; 
If  I  had  such,  they  seem'd  not  such  to  me; 
Yet  there  was  one  — 

Witch.  Spare  not  thyself  —  proceed. 

Man.  She  was  like  me  in  lineaments — her  eyes. 
Her  hair,  her  features,  all,  to  the  very  tone 
Even  of  her  voice,  they  said  were  like  to  mine; 
But  soften'd  all,  and  temper'd  into  beauty: 
She  had  the  same  lone  thoughts  and  vraiiderings. 
The  quest  of  hidden  knowledge,  and  a  mind 
To  comprehend  the  universe :  nor  these 
Alone,  but  with  them  gentler  powers  than  mine. 
Pity,  and  smiles,  and  tears — which  I  had  not ; 
And  tenderness — but  that  I  had  for  her; 
Humility — and  that  I  never  had. 
Her  faults  were  mine — her  virtues  were  her  own  — 
I  loved  her,  and  destroy 'd  her ! 

Witch.  With  thy  hand? 

Man.  Nat  with  my  hand,  but  heart — which  broke 
her  heart; 
It  gazed  on  mine,  and  wither'd.     I  have  shed 

such  spirits  exist  or  communicate  themselves,  w«  fee!  far  tfae 
moment  as  if  we  stood  in  their  presence. — Jarraav.} 

*  The  philosopher  Jamblicus.    The  story  of  the  ralssn*  of 
Eros  and  Anterot  may  be  found  in  his  life  by  Kunaplua.    u  to 
well  told.  —  p*  It  is  reported  of  him,"  says  Eunaptaa,  *  cfca* 
wliile  he  and  his  scholars  were  bathing  In  the  not  baths  «C 
Gadara  in  Syria,  a  dispute  arising  concerning  the  hatha,  ks^ 
smiling,  ordered  his  disciples  to  ask  the  inhabitants ' 
names  the  two  lesser  springs,  that  were  nearer  and  baj 
than  the  rest,  were  called.    To  which  the  inhabitant* 
that '  the  one  was  called  Eroa,  and  the  other  Antcros,  bat  &w 
what  reason  they  know  not.'   Upon  which  Jamblicus,  ftitttat 
by  one  of  the  springs,  put  his  hand  hi  the  water,  and  mutterxac 
some  few  words  to  himself,  called  up  a  Cair<omplexiooal  boy 
with  gold-coloured  locks  dangling  from  his  back  and  <Un^  . 
so  that  he  looked  like  one  that  was  washing :  and  theav  gotcc 
to  the  other  spring,  and  doing  as  he  had  done  beforew  callo* 
up  another  Cupid,  with  darker  and  more  dishevelled  hair: 
upon  which  both  the  CunSds  clung  about  Jamblicus' ;  but  b* 
presently  sent  them  back  to  their  proper  place*.    After  ttuss, 
his  friends  submitted  their  belief  to  him  in  every  thing.**] 
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Blood,  but  not  hen — and  yet  her  blood  was  shed ; 
I  saw— and  could  not  stanch  it 

JTifcA.  And  for  this  — 

A  being  of  the  race  thou  dost  despise, 
The  order  which  thine  own  would  rise  above, 
Mingling  with  us  and  ours, — thou  dost  forego 
The  gifts  of  our  great  knowledge,  and  shrink 'st  back 
To  recreant  mortality Away ! 

Man.  Daughter  of  Air !  I  tell  thee,  since  that  hour — 
But  words  are  breath — look  on  me  in  my  sleep, 
Or  watch  my  watching* — Come  and  sit  by  me ! 
My  solitude  is  solitude  no  more, 
But  peopled  with  the  Furies ;  —  I  have  gnash 'd 
My  teeth  in  darkness  till  returning  morn, 
Then  cursed  myself  till  sunset;  — I  have  pray'd 
For  madness  as  a  blessing — tis  denied  me. 
I  have  affronted  death — but  in  the  war 
Of  elements  the  waters  shrunk  from  me, 
And  fetal  things  pass'd  harmless ;  the  cold  hand 
Of  an  all-pitiless  demon  held  me  back, 
Back  by  a  single  hair,  which  would  not  break. 
In  fantasy,  imagination,  all 
The  affluence  of  my  soul — which  one  day  was 
A  Croesus  in  creation — I  plunged  deep. 
But,  like  an  ebbing  wave,  it  dash'd  me  back 
Into  the  gulf  of  my  unfathom'd  thought. 
1  plunged  amidst  mankind — Forgetfulness 
I  nought  in  all,  save  where  't  is  to  be  found, 
And  that  I  have  to  learn ;  my  sciences, 
My  long  pursued  and  superhuman  art, 
U  mortal  here:  1  dwell  in  my  despair — 
And  live — and  live  for  ever. 

Wttth.  It  may  be 

That  I  can  aid  thee. 

Man.  To  do  this  thy  power 

Must  wake  the  dead,  or  lay  me  low  with  them. 
Do  at, — in  &ny  shape — in  any  hour  — 
With  any  torture — so  it  be  the  last 

Hitch,  That  U  not  in  my  province;  but  if  thou 
Wilt  swear  obedience  to  my  will,  and  do 
My  bidding.  It  may  help  thee  to  thy  wishes. 

Jfa*.  I  will  not  swear — Obey !  and  whom  ?  the 
spirit* 
Whose  presence  I  command,  and  be  the  slave 
Of  those  who  served  me — Never ! 

WUch.  Is  this  all  ? 

Hast  thou  no  gentler  answer?  —  Yet  bethink  thee, 
And  pause  ere  thou  rejectcst. 

Man.  I  have  said  it. 

Witch.  Enough  i  —  I  may  retire  then — say  ! 

Man.  Retire ! 

[  The  Witch  disappear*. 

Man.  (alone).  We  are  the  fools  of  time  and  terror: 
Days 

•  Th*  story  of  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta  (who  commanded 
the  Greek*  at  the  battle  of  Platea,  and  afterwards  penned  for 
«a  ti&moptto  betray  the  Lacedemonians),  and  Clconire.  is  told 
m  Ftotarcb's  ttfo  of  Clroon  :  and  in  the  Laconics  of  Pausanias 
th«  flopbbt,  in  hi*  description  of  Greece.  —  [The  following  is 
Hut  passage  from  Plutarch:—"  It  it  related,  that  when  Pau- 
laaIm  tu  at  Byzantium,  he  cut  his  eyes  upon  a  young  virgin 
naaard  Cteoolce,  of  a  nobld  family  there,  and  insisted  on 
ruurtni  her  for  a  mistress.  Tbe  parents,  intimidated  by  his 
[/over,  were  under  the  bard  necessity  of  giving  up  their 
rimtfbicr.  The  young  woman  begged  that  the  light  might  be 
ukro  wit  of  hit  apartments,  that  she  might  go  to  his  bed  In 
k*crtcr  atnt  silence.  When  she  entered  ne  was  asleep,  and 
•he  unfortunately  stumbled  upon  the  candlestick  and  threw  It 
<fc"*u,  The  noise,  waked  him  suddenly,  and  he,  in  his  con- 
riuaon,  thinking  It  wa*  an  enemy  coming  to  assassinate  him, 
T»f **—!*■»  a  dafger  that  lay  by  him,  and  plunged  it  into  the 
rlrvaVs  hewtT  After  this  he  could  never  rest    Her  image 


Steal  ou  us  and  steal  from  us ;  yet  we  live, 

Loathing  our  life,  and  dreading  still  to  die. 

In  all  the  days  of  this  detested  yoke  — 

This  vital  weight  upon  the  struggling  heart, 

Which  sinks  with  sorrow,  or  beats  quick  with  pain, 

Or  joy  that  ends  in  agony  or  faintness  — 

In  all  the  days  of  past  and  future,  for 

Iu-Uie  .the.  re  is  no  present,  we  can  number 

How  few  —  how  less  than  few  —  wherein  the  soul 

Forbears  to  pant  for  death,  and  yet  draws  back 

As  from  a  stream  in  winter,  though  the  chill 

Be  but  a  moment's.     I  have  one  resource 

Still  in  my  science  —  I  can  call  the  dead, 

And  ask  them  what  it  is  we  dread  to  be  : 

The  sternest  answer  can  but  be  the  Grave, 

And  that  is  nothing.     If  they  answer  not 

The  buried  Prophet  answered  to  the  Hag 
Of  Endor ;  and  the  Spartan  Monarch  drew 
From  the  Byzantine  maid's  unsleeping  spirit 
An  answer  and  his  destiny  —  he  slew 
That  which  he  loved,  unknowing  what  he  slew, 
And  died  unpardon'd  —  though  he  call'd  in  aid 
The  Phyxian  Jove,  and  in  Phigalia  roused 
The  Arcadian  Evocators  to  compel 
The  indignant  shadow  to  depose  her  wrath, 
Or  fix  her  term  of  vengeance  —  she  replied 
In  words  of  dubious  import,  but  fulflU'd. l 
If  I  had  never  lived,  that  which  I  love 
Had  still  been  living ;  had  I  never  loved, 
That  which  I  love  would  still  be  beautiful  — 
Happy  and  giving  happiness.     What  is  she  ? 
What  is  she  now  ?  —  a  sufferer  for  my  sins  — 
A  thing  I  dare  not  think  upon  —  or  nothing. 
Within  few  hours  I  shall  not  call  in  vain  — 
Yet  in  this  hour  I  dread  the  thing  I  dare  : 
Until  this  hour  I  never  shrunk  to  gaze 
On  spirit,  good  or  evil  —  now  I  tremble, 
And  feel  a  strange  cold  thaw  upon  my  heart 
But  I  can  act  even  what  I  most  abhor, 
And  champion  human  fears. — The  night  approaches. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  III. 
The  Summit  of  the  Jung/ran  Mountain. 

Enter  First  Destiny. 

The  moon  is  rising  broad,  and  round,  and  bright ; 
And  here  on  snows,  where  never  human  foot 
Of  common  mortal  trod,  we  nightly  tread, 
And  leave  no  traces  ;  o'er  the  savage  sea, 
The  glassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice, 
We  skim  its  rugged  breakers,  which  put  on 
The  aspect  of  a  tumbling  tempest's  foam, 

appeared  to  him  every  night,  and  with  a  menacing  tone  re- 
peated this  heroic  verse,  — 

'  Go  to  the  fate  which  pride  and  lust  prepare!' 

The  allies,  highly  incensed  at  this  infamous  action,  joined 
Cimon  to  besiege  him  in  Byzantium.  But  he  found  means  to 
escape  thence  ;  and  as  he  was  still  haunted  by  the  6pectre,  he 
is  said  to  have  applied  to  a  temple  at  Heraclea,  where  the 
manes  of  the  dead  were  consulted.  There  he  Invoked  the 
spirit  of  Cleonicc,  and  entreated  her  pardon.  She  appeared, 
and  told  him  '  he  would  soon  be  delivered  from  all  his  trou- 
bles, after  his  return  to  Sparta :'  in  which,  it  seems,  his  death 
was  enigmatically  foretold.  These  particulars  we  have  from 
many  historians."  —  Langhorne'j  Plutarch,  vol.  ill  p.  279. 
M  Thus  we  find,"  adds  the  translator,  "  that  it  was  a  custom 
in  the  Pagan  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew  theology,  to  conjure  up 
tbe  spirits  of  the  dead ;  and  that  the  witch  of  Endor  was  not 
the  only  witch  in  the  world."] 
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Frozen  in  a  moment  >  —  a  dead  whirlpool's  image : 

And  this  most  steep  fantastic  pinnacle, 

The  fretwork  of  some  earthquake — where  the  clouds 

Pause  to  repose  themselves  in  passing  by  — 

Is  sacred  to  our  revels,  or  our  vigils ; 

Here  do  I  wait  my  sisters,  on  our  way 

To  the  Hall  of  Arimanes,  for  to-night 

Is  our  great  festival  —  'tis  strange  they  come  not 

A  Voice  without,  singing. 

The  Captive  Usurper, 

Hurl'd  down  from  the  throne, 
Lay  buried  in  torpor, 

Forgotten  and  lone ; 
I  broke  through  his  slumbers, 

I  shiver'd  his  chain, 
I  leagued  him  with  numbers  — 
He 's  Tyrant  again  ! 
"With  the  blood  of  a  million  he  '11  answer  my  care, 
With  a  nation's  destruction  —  his  flight  and  despair. 

Second  Voice,  without. 

The  ship  sail'd  on,  the  ship  sail'd  fast, 

But  I  left  not  a  sail,  and  I  left  not  a  mast ; 

There  is  not  a  plank  of  the  hull  or  the  deck, 

And  there  is  not  a  wretch  to  lament  o'er  his  wreck  ; 

Save  one,  whom  I  held,  as  he  swam,  by  the  hair, 

And  he  was  a  subject  well  worthy  my  care ; 

A  traitor  on  land,  and  a  pirate  at  sea  — 

But  I  saved  him  to  wreak  further  havoc  for  me  ! 

First  Destiny,  answering. 

The  city  lies  sleeping ; 

The  morn,  to  deplore  it, 
May  dawn  on  it  weeping  : 

Sullenly,  slowly, 
The  black  plague  flew  o'er  it  — 

Thousands  lie  lowly ; 
Tens  of  thousands  shall  perish  — 

The  living  shall  fly  from 
The  sick  they  should  cherish ; 

But  nothing  can  vanquish 
The  touch  that  they  die  from. 

Sorrow  and  anguish, 
And  evil  and  dread, 

Envelope  a  nation ; 
The  blest  are  the  dead, 
Who  see  not  the  sight 

Of  their  own  desolation ; 
This  work  of  a  night  — 
This  wreck  of  a  realm  —  this  deed  of  my  doing  — 
For  ages  I've  done,  and  shall  still  be  renewing  ! 

Enter  the  Second  and  Third  Destinies. 

The  Three. 

Our  hands  contain  the  hearts  of  men. 
Our  footsteps  are  their  graves ; 

We  only  give  to  take  again 
The  spirits  of  our  slaves  I 

i  [*•  Came  to  a  morass ;  Hobhoute  dismounted  to  get  over 
well  j  I  tried  to  pass  my  horse  over ;  the  horie  sunk  up  to  the 
chin,  and  of  course  he  and  I  were  in  the  mud  together; 
bemtred,  but  not  hurt ;  laughed  and  rode  on.  Arrived  at  the 
Grindenwold  ;  mounted  again,  and  rode  to  the  higher  glacier 
—  like  a  frozen  hurricane?*  —  Swiss  Journal.] 

*  [This  stansa  we  think  is  out  of  place,  at  least,  if  not  out 
of  character ;  and  though  the  author  may  tell  us  that  human 


First  Des.  Welcome  ! — Where's  Nemesis  ? 
Second  Des.  At  some  great  work ; 

But  what  I  know  not,  for  my  hands  were  fuIL 
Third  Des.  Behold  she  cometh. 

Enter  Nemesis. 

First  Des.  Say,  where  hast  thou  been  ? 

My  sisters  and  thyself  are  slow  to-night. 

Nem.  I  was  detain'd  repairing  shattex'd  thrones, 
Marrying  fools,  restoring  dynasties, 
Avenging  men  upon  their  enemies. 
And  making  them  repent  their  own  revenge ; 
Goading  the  wise  to  madness ;  from  the  dull 
Shaping  out  oracles  to  rule  the  world 
Afresh,  for  they  were  waxing  out  of  date, 
And  mortals  dared  to  ponder  for  themselves. 
To  weigh  kings  in  the  balance,  and  to  speak 
Of  freedom,  the  forbidden  fruit.  — Away  ! 
We  have  outstay'd  the  hour — mount  we  our  clouds !  • 

[E: 


SCENE  rv. 

The  Hall  of  Arimanes — Art  manes  on  his  Thro**,  c 
Globe  of  Fire,  surrounded  by  the  Spirits. 

Hymn  of  the  Spirits. 

Hail  to  our  Master ! — Prince  of  Earth  and  Air ! 

Who  walks  the  clouds  and  waters — in  his  hand 
The  sceptre  of  the  elements,  which  tear 

Themselves  to  chaos  at  his  high  command  I 
He  breatheth — and  a  tempest  shakes  the  sea; 

He  speaketh — and  the  clouds  reply  in  thunder; 
He  gazeth — from  his  glance  the  sunbeams  flee  ; 

He  moveth  —earthquakes  rend  the  world  asunder. 
Beneath  bis  footsteps  the  volcanoes  rise ; 

His  shadow  is  the  Pestilence ;  his  path 
The  comets  herald  through  the  crackling  skies ;  * 

And  planets  turn  to  ashes  at  his  wrath. 
To  him  War  offers  daily  sacrifice ; 

To  him  Death  pays  bis  tribute ;  Life  is  his, 
With  all  its  infinite  of  agonies  — 

And  his  the  spirit  of  whatever  is  1 

Enter  the  Destinies  and  Nemesis. 

First  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes !  on  the  earth 
His  power  increaseth  —  both  my  sisters  did 
His  bidding,  nor  did  I  neglect  my  duty  ! 

Second  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes !  we  who  bow 
The  necks  of  men,  bow  down  before  his  throne  I 

Third  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes  1  we  await 
His  nod! 

Nem.  Sovereign  of  Sovereigns  !  we  are  thine, 
And  all  that  liveth,  more  or  less,  is  ours, 
And  most  things  wholly  so ;  still  to  increase 
Our  power,  increasing  thine,  demands  our  cart, 
And  we  are  vigilant.    Thy  late  commands 
Have  been  fulfill'd  to  the  utmost 


calamities  are  naturally  subjects  of  derision  to  the  mmistm 

of  vengeance,  yet  we  cannot  be  persuaded  that  satirical  and  i . 

political  allusions  are  at  all  compatible  with  the  feelings  and  I 

Impressions  which  It  was  here  his  business  to  maintain '  I 

JamaY.]  <  I 

>  [-  Thecomcts herald  through  the f  jjJJjSng*  Jsktek-  — 
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Enter  Manfaso. 

A  Spirit  What  is  here  ? 

A  mortal  I  —  Thou  most  rash  and  fatal  wretch, 
Bow  down  and  worship ! 

Sicmd  Spirit.  I  do  know  the  man  — 

A  Magun  of  great  power,  and  fearful  skill ! 
Third  Spirit.  Bow  down  and  worship,  slave  !  — 
What,  know'st  thou  not 
Thine  and  our  Sovereign  ?  —  Tremble,  and  obey  ! 
AH  the  Spirit*,    Prostrate  thyself,  and  thy  con- 
demned clay, 
Child  of  the  Earth »  or  dread  the  worst 

Man*  I  know  it ; 

And  yet  ye  see  I  kneel  not 
Fourth  Spirit  'Twill  be  taught  thee. 

Man.  *T  is  taught  already ;  —  many  a  night  on  the 
earth, 
On  the  bare  ground,  have  I  bow'd  down  my  face, 
And  strew'd  my  head  with  ashes ;  I  have  known 
The  fulness  of  humiliation,  for 
I  sunk  before  my  vain  despair,  and  knelt 
To  my  own  desolation. 

Fifth  Spirit  Dost  thou  dare 

Rtfcse  to  Arimanes  on  his  throne 
What  the  whole  earth  accords,  beholding  not 
The  terror  ci  his  glory  ?— Crouch !  I  say. 
I     Man.  Bid  him  bow  down  to  that  which  is  above 
i  him, 

I  The  overruling  Infinite — the  Maker 
j  Who  made  him  not  for  worship — let  him  kneel, 
1  And  we  will  kneel  together. 

The  Spirits.  Crush  the  worm  ! 

I  Tiar  him  in  pieces !  — 

i     First  Dct.  Hence  I  A  vaunt ! — he's  mine. 

;  Prince  of  the  Powers  Invisible  i     This  man 
.  b  of  no  common  order,  as  his  port 
I  KnA  pretence  here  denote ;  his  sufferings 
|  Have  been  of  an  Immortal  nature,  like 
I  Our  own ;  his  knowledge  and  his  powers  and  will, 
i  As  &r  as  is  compatible  with  clay, 

Which  clogs  the  ethereal  essence,  have  been  such 
'  Aj  clay  hath  seldom  borne ;  his  aspirations 
|  U*ve  been  beyond  the  dwellers  of  the  earth, 
1  And  they  have  only  taught  him  what  we  know — 
I  iTTut  knowledge  is  not  happiness,  and  science 
IB;:!  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 
'  WLich  is  another  kind  of  ignorance. 
TMs  is  not  all — the  passions,  attributes 
Of  «rth  and  heaven,  from  which  no  power,  nor 

being, 
Svt  breath  from  the  worm  upwards  is  exempt, 
Hive  pierced  his  heart;  and  in  their  consequence 
Made  him  a  thing,  which  I,  who  pity  not, 
Tet  pardon  those  who  pity.     He  is  mine, 
And  thine,  it  may  be  ;  be  it  so,  or  not, 
Nv»  other  Spirit  in  this  region  hath 
A  «ouI  like  his  —  or  power  upon  his  soul. 
.VYm.  What  doth  he  here  then  ? 
First  Dt*.  Let  him  answer  that 

M.in.  Te  know  what  I  have  known ;  and  without 
power 
I  oould  not  be  amongst  ye :  but  there  are 
Pewen  deeper  still  beyond — I  come  in  quest 
Of  such,  to  answer  unto  what  I  seek. 
.Vo».  What  would'at  thou  ? 
Afo*.  Thou  canst  not  reply  to  me. 

Call  \\t>  the  dead— my  question  is  for  them. 


Nem.  Great  Arimanes,  doth  thy  will  avouch 
The  wishes  of  this  mortal  ? 

Ari.  Yea. 

Am.  Whom  would'st  thou 

Uncharnel  ? 

Man.  One  without  a  tomb — call  up 

Astarte. 

Nemesis. 
Shadow !  or  Spirit ! 

Whatever  thou  art, 

Which  still  doth  Inherit 

The  whole  or  a  part 

Of  the  form  of  thy  birth, 

Of  the  mould  of  thy  clay, 
Which  return'd  to  the  earth, 

Re-appear  to  the  day ! 
Bear  what  thou  borest, 

The  heart  and  the  form, 
And  the  aspect  thou  worest  * 
Redeem  from  the  worm. 
Appear  I  —  Appear ! — Appear  ! 
Who  sent  thee  there  requires  thee  here ! 
[  Tlie  Phantom  of  Astarte  rises  and  stands 
in  the  midst. 
Man.  Can  this  be  death  ?  there's  bloom  upon  her 
cheek; 
But  now  I  see  it  is  no  living  hue, 
But  a  strange  hectic — like  the  unnatural  red 
Which  Autumn  plants  upon  the  perish *d  leaf. 
It  is  the  same !  Oh,  God  !  that  I  should  dread 
To  look  upon  the  same — Astarte ! — No, 

I  cannot  speak  to  her — but  bid  her  speak 

Forgive  me  or  condemn  me. 

Nemesis. 
By  the  power  which  hath  broken 

The  grave  which  enthrall'd  thee, 
Speak  to  him  who  hath  spoken, 

Or  those  who  have  call'd  thee ! 

Man.  She  is  silent, 

And  in  that  silence  I  am  more  than  answer'd. 

Nem.  My  power  extends  no  further.  Prince  of  Air : 
It  rests  with  thee  alone — command  her  voice. 

Ari.  Spirit — obey  this  sceptre  1 

Nem.  Silent  still ! 

She  is  not  of  our  order,  but  belongs 
To  the  other  powers.     Mortal !  thy  quest  is  vain, 
And  we  arc  baffled  also. 

Man.  Hear  me,  hear  me  — 

Astarte  !  my  beloved !  speak  to  me : 
I  have  so  much  endured — so  much  endure — 
Look  on  me !  the  grave  hath  not  changed  thee  more 
Than  I  am  changed  for  thee.     Thou  lovedst  me 
Too  much,  as  I  loved  thee :  we  were  not  made 
To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  it  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  have  loved. 
Say  that  thou  loath'st  me  not — that  I  do  bear 
This  punishment  for  both — that  thou  wilt  be 
One  of  the  blessed — and  that  I  shall  die ; 
For  hitherto  all  hateful  things  conspire 
To  bind  me  in  existence — In  a  life 
Which  makes  me  shrink  from  immortality — 
A  future  like  the  past     I  cannot  rest 
I  know  not  what  I  ask,  nor  what  I  seek : 
I  feel  but  what  thou  art — and  what  I  am ; 
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And  I  would  hear  yet  once  before  I  perish 
The  voice  which  was  my  music  — Speak  to  me ! 
For  I  have  call'd  on  thee  in  the  still  night, 
Startled   the   slumbering   birds    from   the    hush'd 

boughs, 
And  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and  made  the  caves 
Acquainted  with  thy  vainly  echoed  name, 
Which  answer'd  me — many  things  answer'd  me  — 
Spirits  and  men — but  thou  wert  silent  all- 
Yet  speak  to  me !  I  have  outwatch'd  the  stars, 
And  gazed  o'er  heaven  in  vain  in  search  of  thee. 
Speak  to  me !  I  have  wander'd  o'er  the  earth, 
And  never  found  thy  likeness  —  Speak  to  me ! 
Look  on  the  fiends  around — they  feel  for  me : 
I  fear  them  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone  — 
Speak  to  me  !  though  it  be  in  wrath ;  — but  say  — 
I  reck  not  what — but  let  me  hear  thee  once — 
This  once — once  more  ! 

Phantom  of  Astarte.  Manfred  1 

Man.  Say  on,  say  on — 

1  live  but  in  the  sound — it  is  thy  voice  I  [ills. 

Phan.  Manfred  I  To-morrow  ends  thine  earthly 
Farewell ! 

Man.  Yet  one  word  more — am  I  forgiven? 

Phan.  Farewell  I 

Man.  Say,  shall  we  meet  again  ? 

Phan.  Farewell ! 

Man.  One  word  for  mercy  !  Say,  thou  lovest  me. 

Phatu  Manfred! 

[  The  Spirit  of  Astarte  disappears,  i 

Nan.  She  '$  gone,  and  will  not  be  recalled ; 

Her  words  will  be  fulfiU'd.     Return  to  the  earth. 

A  Spirit.  He  is  convulsed  —  This  is  to  be  a  mortal, 
And  seek  the  things  beyond  mortality. 

Another  Spirit.  Yet,  see,   he  mastereth  himself, 
and  makes 
His  torture  tributary  to  his  will. 
Had  he  been  one  of  us,  he  would  have  made 
An  awful  spirit 

Nem.  Hast  thou  further  question 

Of  our  great  sovereign,  or  his  worshippers  ? 

Man.  None. 

Nem.  Then  for  a  time  farewell 

Man.  Wc  meet  then  !  Where  ?  On  the  earth  ?  — 
Even  as  thou  wilt :  and  for  the  grace  accorded 
I  now  depart  a  debtor.     Fare  ye  well ! 

[Exit  Manfred. 
(Scene  closes.) 

1  [Over  this  fine  drama,  a  moral  feeling  hangs  like  a 
sombrous  thunder  cloud.  No  other  guilt  but  that  wo  darkly 
shadowed  out  could  have  furnished  so  dreadful  an  illustration 
of  the  hideous  Aberrations  of  human  nature,  however  noble 
and  majestic,  when  left  a  prey  to  its  desires,  its  passions,  and 
its  Imagination.  The  beauty,  at  one  time  so  innocently  adored, 
is  at  last  soiled,  profaned,  and  violated.  Affection,  love,  guilt, 
horror,  remorse,  and  death,  come  in  terrible  succession,  yet 
all  darkly  linked  together.  We  think  of  Astarte  as  young, 
beautiful,  innocent  —  guilty  —  lost  —  murdered  —  buried  — 
judged —pardoned  ;  but  stfll,  in  her  permitted  visit  to  earth, 
speaking  in  a  voice  of  sorrow,  and  with  a  countenance  yet 

I  tale  with  mortal  trouble.  We  had  but  a  glimpse  of  her  in 
ler  beauty  and  innocence ;  but,  at  last,  she  rises  up  before  us 
in  all  the  mortal  silence  of  a  ghost,  with  fixed,  glased,  and 
passionless  eyes,  revealing  death,  judgment,  and  eternity.  The 
moral  breathes  and  burns  in  every  word,  —  in  sadness,  misery, 
insanity,  desolation,  and  death.  The  work  is  **  instinct  with 
spirit," —  and  in  the  agony  and  distraction,  and  all  its  dimly 
imagined  causes,  we  behold,  though  broken  up,  confused, 
and  shattered,  the  elements  of  a  purer  existence. —Wilson.) 
*  [The  third  Act,  as  originally  written,  being  shown  to 
Mr.  Glflbrd,  he  expressed  his  unfavourable  opinion  of  it  very 
distinctly  ;  and  Mr.  Murray  transmitted  this  opinion  to  Lord 
Byron.  The  result  is  told  in  the  following  extracts  from  his 
letters:  — 


ACT  UL« 

SCENE  L 
A  HaU  in  the  Castle  of  Manfred. 

Makfeed  and  He  em  ax. 

3fan.  What  Is  the  hour  ? 

Her.  It  wants  but  one  till  sunset,  :| 

And  promises  a  lovely  twilight  I 

Man.  Say, 

Are  all  things  so  disposed  of  in  the  tower 
As  I  directed  ? 

Her.  All,  my  lord,  are  ready . 

Here  is  the  key  and  casket.  ' 

Man.  It  U  well : 

Thou  may'st  retire.  [Exit  Uzeuak. 

Man.  (alone).         There  is  a  calm  upon  me — 
Inexplicable  stillness  I  which  till  now 
Did  not  belong  to  what  I  knew  of  life.  , 

If  that  I  did  not  know  philosophy 
To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  motliest, 
The  merest  word  that  ever  fool'd  the  ear 
From  out  the  schoolman's  jargon,  I  should  deem 
The  golden  secret,  the  sought  *'  Kalon,"  found, 
And  seated  in  my  soul.     It  will  not  last, 
But  it  is  well  to  have  known  it,  though  but  once: 
It  hath  enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a  new  sense, 
And  I  within  my  tablets  would  note  down 
That  there  is  such  a  feeling.    Who  is  there  ? 


Re-enter  Hermax. 

Her.  My  lord,  the  abbot  of  St.  Maurice 
To  greet  your  presence. 


Enter  the  Abbot  of  St.  Ma u axes. 

Abbot.  Peace  be  with  Count  Manfred ' 

Man.  Thanks,  holy  father !  welcome  to  these  walls ; 
Thy  presence  honours  them,  and  blcsseth  those 
Who  dwell  within  them. 

Abbot.  Would  it  were  so,  Count ! — 

But  I  would  fain  confer  with  thee  alone. 

Man.  Herman,  retire. — What  would  my  reverend 
guest? 

Abbot.  Thus,   without  prelude :  —  Age  and  seal, 
my  office, 
And  good  intent,  must  plead  ray  privilege ; 
Our  near,  though  not  acquainted  neighbourhood, 

-  Venice,  April  14,  1817.  —The  third  Act  b  certainly  d—d 
bad,  and,  like  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada's  homily,  'which 
savoured  of  the  palsy,)  has  the  dregs  of  my  fever,  Juno*  wfckfc 
it  was  written.  It  must  on  no  account  be  published  in  its 
present  state.  I  will  try  and  reform  it,  or  re-write  It  aloo- 
gether ;  but  the  impulse  is  gone,  and  I  have  no  chance  of 
making  any  thing  out  of  it,  The  speech  of  Manfred  to  the 
Sun  is  the  only  part  of  this  Act  I  thought  good  myself ,  the 
rest  is  certainly  as  bod  as  bad  con  be,  and  I  wonder  what  the 
devil  possessed  me.  1  am  very  glad  indeed  that  you  sent  at* 
Mr.  Giflbrd's  opinion  without  deduction.  Do  you  suppose  me 
such  a  booby  as  not,  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  htm  ?  ur 
that  1  was  not,  and  am  not,  convinced  and  convicted  in  my 
conscience  of  this  same  overt  act  of  nonsense  ?  1  aliall  u-r  at 
it  again ;  in  the  mean  time,  lay  it  upon  the  shelf— the  wr&j'e 
Drama  I  mean.  —  Recollect  not  to  publish,  upon  pain  of  I 
know  not  what,  until  1  have  tried  aaain  at  the  third  act.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  shall  try,  and  still  less  that  I  shall  tucoped 
if  1  da" 

"  Rome,  May  5.  —  I  have  rewritten  the  greater  part,  and 
returned  what  is  not  altered  in  the  proof  you  sent  mc  The 
Abbot  is  become  a  good  man,  and  the  Spirits  are  broQiftLt  m 
at  the  death.  You  will  find,  I  think,  some  good  poetry  1st 
this  new  Act,  here  and  there ;  and  if  so,  print  it,  %  tt£ma 
sending  me  farther  proofs,  wader  Mr.  GtSbnTs  cerrt&iom,  tf 
he  will  have  the  goodness  to  overtook  ft.**] 
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May  also  be  my  herald.     Rumours  strange, 
And  of  unholy  nature,  are  abroad, 
And  busy  with  thy  name ;  a  noble  name 
For  centuries :  may  he  who  bean  it  now 
Transmit  It  unimpair'd ! 

Mom.  Proceed, — I  listen. 

Abbot.  Tls  said  thou  boldest  converse  with  the 
things . 
Which  are  forbidden  to  the  search  of  man ; 
That  with  the  dwellers  of  the  dark  abodes, 
The  many  evil  and  unheavenly  spirits 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  shade  of  death, 
Thou  communest     I  know  that  with  mankind, 
Thy  fellows  in  creation,  thou  dost  rarely 
Exchange  thy  thoughts,  and  that  thy  solitude 
I*  as  an  anchorite's,  were  It  but  holy. 

Man,  And  what  are  they  who  do  avouch  these 
things? 

Abbot.  My  pious  brethren — the  scared  peasantry — 
Even  thy  own  vassals — who  do  look  on  thee 
With  most  unquiet  eyes.    Thy  life 's  in  peril. 

Man,  Take  it 

Abbot.  I  come  to  save,  and  not  destroy — 

I  would  not  pry  into  thy  secret  soul ;  • 
But  if  these  things  be  sooth,  there  still  is  time 
For  penitence  and  pity :  reconcile  thee         [heaven. 
With  the  true  church,  and  through  the  church  to 

Man.  I  hear  thee.     This  is  my  reply :  whate'er 
I  may  have  been,  or  am,  doth  rest  between 
Heaven  and  myself. — I  shall  not  choose  a  mortal 
To  be  my  mediator.     Have  I  slnn'd 
Acainst  your  ordinances  ?  prove  and  punish ! ' 

Abbot,  My  son  I  I  did  not  speak  of  punishment, 
Bui  penitence  and  pardon ;  — with  thyself 

*  CThut  far  the  text  stands  as  originally  penned :  we  sub- 
join the  toque!  of  the  scene  as  given  In  the  first  MS. :  — 

**  Abbot  Then,  bear  and  tremble !    For  the  headstrong 
Who  la  tbe  mail  of  innate  hardihood                       [wretch 
W  otaftd  shield  himself,  and  battle  for  his  tins, 
There  to  tbe  slake  on  earth,  and  beyond  earth  eternal 

Man.  Charity,  most  reverend  father, 
B -rones  thy  lips  so  much  more  than  this  menace, 
Th*t  T  would  Mil  tbee  back  to  it :  but  say, 
\%  bat  would*  thou  with  me  ? 

MboL  It  may  be  there  are 

Thing*  that  would  shake  tbee  —  but  I  keep  them  back, 
And  give  thee  till  to-morrow  to  repent. 
Then  If  thou  dost  not  all  devote  thyself 
To  pvuanee,  and  with  gift  of  all  thy  lands 
To  the  monastery  — 

Ate*.  I  understand  tbee. — well ! 

Abbot.  Expect  no  mercy  ;  I  have  warned  thee. 

Urn*,  (opening (ft* casket  .    Stop  — 
Thereto  a  gift  for  tbee  within  this  casket 

[HiNPHD  open*  the  casket,  strikes  a  light,  and 
owni'  tome  incense 
Ho!  Asbtarotb! 

Tar  Dk*om  Ajmtaboth  appears,  singing  as  follows :  —  ^ 

The  raven  sit* 

On  the  raven-stone. 
And  hto  Mack  wing  flits 

O'er  tbe  milk-white  bone  i 
To  and  fro*  as  the  night-winds  blow, 

The  carcase  of  the  assassin  swings  ; 
Ami  there  alooe,  on  the  raven-stone,  * 

The  raven  saps  his  dusky  wings. 
Thi  fetters  creak  —  and  his  ebon  beak 

Croaks  to  tbe  close  of  the  hollow  sound ; 
And  this  to  the  tune,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 

To  which  the  witches  dance  their  round  — 
Merrily,  merrily,  cheerily,  cheerily, 

Merrily,  speeds  the  boll  : 
The  dead  in  their  shrouds,  and  the  demons  in  clouds, 

Flock  to  the  witches' carntval. 

•  *•  Savea-atone  (Rabenstein),  a  translation  of  the  German 
the  gibbet,  which  in  Germany  and  Switserland  to 
d  made  of  i 


stone,* 


The  choice  of  such  remains — and  for  the  last, 
Our  institutions  and  our  strong  belief 
Have  given  me  power  to  smooth  the  path  from  sin 
To  higher  hope  and  better  thoughts ;  the  first 
I  leave  to  heaven, — "  Vengeance  is  mine  alone  1 " 
So  saith  the  Lord,  and  with  all  humbleness 
His  servant  echoes  back  the  awful  word. 

Man.  Old  man  1  there  is  no  power  in  holy  men, 
Nor  charm  in  prayer — nor  purifying  form 
Of  penitence— nor  outward  look— -nor  fast— 
Nor  agony — nor,  greater  than  all  these, 
The  innate  tortures  of  that  deep  despair, 
Which  is  remorse  without  the  iear  of  hell, 
But  all  in  all  sufficient  to  Itself 
Would  make  a  hell  of  heaven— can  exorcise 
From  out  the  unbounded  spirit,  the  quick  sense 
Of  its  own  sins,  wrongs,  sufferance,  and  revenge 
Upon  itself ;  there  is  no  future  pang 
Can  deal  that  Justice  on  the  self-condemn'd 
He  deals  on  his  own  souL 

Abbot.  All  this  is  well ; 

For  this  will  pass  away,  and  be  succeeded 
By  an  auspicious  hope,  which  shall  look  up 
With  calm  assurance  to  that  blessed  place, 
Which  all  who  seek  may  win,  whatever  be 
Their  earthly  errors,  so  they  be  atoned : 
And  the  commencement  of  atonement  is 
The  sense  of  its  necessity.  —  Say  on  — 
And  all  our  church  can  teach  thee  shall  be  taught ; 
And  all  we  can  absolve  thee  shall  be  pardon'd. 

Man.  When  Rome's  sixth  emperor «  was  near  his 
last, 
The  victim  of  a  self-inflicted  wound, 
To  shun  the  torments  of  a  public  death  * 

Abbot.  I  fear  thee  not  —  hence  —  hence — 
Avaune  thee,  evil  one  t  —  help,  ho  !  without  there  ! 

Man.  Convey  this  man  to  the  Shreckhorn  —  to  Its  peak  — 
To  its  extretnest  peak  —  watch  with  him  thero 
From  now  till  sunrise ;  let  hira  gaze,  and  know 
He  ne'er  again  will  be  so  near  to  heaven. 
But  harm  him  not ;  and,  when  the  morrow  breaks, 
Set  him  down  safe  in  his  cell — away  with  him  ! 

Ash.  Had  I  not  better  bring  his  brethren  too, 
Convent  and  all,  to  bear  him  company  ? 

Man.  No,  this  will  serve  for  the  present    Take  him  up. 

Ash.  Come,  friar  I  now  an  exorcism  or  two, 
And  we  shall  fly  the  lighter. 

Ashtarotr  disappears  vnth  the  Abbot,  singing  as  follows  :— 
A  prodigal  son,  and  a  maid  undone, 

And  a  widow  re-wedded  within  the  year ; 
And  a  worldly  monk,  and  a  pregnant  nun, 

Are  things  which  every  day  appear. 

Mamfbbd  atone. 

Han.  Why  would  this  fool  break  in  on  me,  and  force 
My  art  to  pranks  fantastical  ?—  no  matter, 
It  was  not  of  my  seeking.    My  heart  sickens, 
And  weighs  a  flx'd  foreboding  on  my  soul : 
But  it  is  calm  —calm  as  a  sullen  sea 
After  the  hurricane  ;  the  winds  are  still. 
But  the  cold  waves  swell  high  and  heavily, 
And  there  is  danger  in  them.    Such  a  rest 
Is  no  repose.    My  life  hath  been  a  combat, 
And  every  thought  a  wound,  till  I  am  scarr'd 
In  the  immortal  part  of  me.  —  What  now  ?  "] 

8  Otho,  being  defeated  in  a  general  engagement  near 
Brixellum,  stabbed  himself.  Plutarch  says,  that,  though  he 
lived  full  as  badly  as  Nero,  his  last  moments  were  those  of  a 
philosopher.  He  comforted  his  soldiers  who  lamented  his 
fortune,  and  expressed  his  concern  for  their  safety,  when  they 
solicited  to  pay  him  the  last  friendly  offices.    Martial  says : 

M  Sit  Cato,  dum  vivit,  sane  vel  Csesare  major, 
Dum  moritur,  numquid  major  Othone  felt?" 

Choose  beteeeu  them.'* — MS.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


ACT  111. 


From  senates  once  his  stares,  a  certain  soldier, 
With  show  of  loyal  pity,  would  have  stanch'd 
The  gushing  throat  with  his  officious  robe ; 
The  dying  Roman  thrust  him  back,  and  said — <■ 
Some  empire  still  in  his  expiring  glance, 
"  It  is  too  late— is  this  fidelity  ?  " 

Abbot.  And  what  of  this  ? 

Man.  I  answer  with  the  Roman — 

"  It  is  too  late!" 

Abbot.  It  never  can  be  so, 

To  reconcile  thyself  with  thy  own  soul, 
And  thy  own  soul  with  heaven.    Hast  thou  no  hope  ? 
*Tis  strange — even  those  who  do  despair  above, 
Yet  shape  themselves  some  fantasy  on  earth, 
To  which  frail  twig  they  cling,  like  drowning  men. 

Man.  Ay —  father !  I  have  had  those  earthly  visions 
And  noble  aspirations  in  my  youth, 
To  make  my  own  the  mind  of  other  men, 
The  enlightener  of  nations;  and  to  rise 
I  knew  not  whither — it  might  be  to  fall ; 
But  fall,  even  as  the  mountain-cataract, 
Which  having  leapt  from  its  more  d aiding  height, 
Even  in  the  foaming  strength  of  its  abyss, 
(Which  casts  up  misty  columns  that  become 
Clouds  raining  from  the  re-ascended  skies,) 
Lies  low  but  mighty  stQL  — But  this  is  past, 
My  thoughts  mistook  themselves. 

Abbot.-  And  wherefore  so  ? 

^     Man.  I  could  not  tame  my  nature  down ;  for  he 
Must  serve  who  fain  would  sway — and  soothe — and 

sue — 
And  watch  all  time — and  pry  into  all  place — 
And  be  a  living  lie — who  would  become 
A  mighty  thing  amongst  the  mean,  and  such 
The  mass  are ;  I  disdain'd  to  mingle  with 
A  herd,  though  to  be  leader — and  of  wolves. 
The  lion  is  alone,  and  so  am  1. 

Abbot.  And  why  not  live  and  act  with  other  men  ? 

Man,  Because  my  nature  *hsj£eree/rom  life  ; 
And  yet  not  cruel ;  for  I  woulajiot  maie~ 
But  find  a  desolation :  — like  Ujc  wind, 
The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  simoom. 
Which  dwells  but  in  the  desert,  and  sweeps  o'er 
The  barren  sands  which  bea/no  shrubs  to  blast, 
And  revels  o'er  their  wild  and  arid  waves, 


AJU 


1  [This  speech  has  been  Quoted  in  morp  than  one  of  the 
sketches  of  the  Poet's  /vrrf  life.  Much  earlier,  when  only 
twenty-three  years  of  art,  he  had  thus  prophesied :— u  It  seems 
as  if  I  were  to  experlesfcvln  my  youth  the  greatest  misery  of 
old  age.  My  friends  fall  around  me,  and  1  shall  be  left  a 
lonely  tree  before  I  am  withered.  Other  men  can  always  take 
refuge  in  their  families  —  /  hare  no  resource  but  my  own 
reflections!  and  they  present  no  prospect,  here  or  hereafter, 
except  the  selfish  satisfaction  of  surviving  my  betters.  I  am, 
indeed,  rery  wretched.  My  days  are  listless,  and  my  nights 
restless.  I  hare  very  seldom  any  society;  and  when  I  have,  I 
run  out  of  it  I  don't  know  that  Isha'nt  end  with  insanity.  "— 
Byron  Letter*,  1811.] 

1  ["  Of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt — if  we  attend  for  a  moment  to  the 
action  of  mind.  It  is  in  perpetual  activity.  I  used  to  doubt  it 
—but  reflection  has  taught  me  better.  How  far  our  future 
state  will  be  individual ;  or,  rather,  how  far  it  will  at  all 
resemble  our  present  existence,  is  another  question ;  but  that 
the  mind  is  eternal  seems  as  probable  as  that  the  body  is  not 
so."— Byron  Diary,  1821.— "I  have  no  wish  to  reject 
Christianity  without  investigation  \  on  the  contrary,  I  am  very 
desirous  or  believing ;  for  I  nave  no  happiness  in  my  present 
unsettled  notions  on  religion." —JPyrira  Conoenotiom  with 
'  r,  180.] 


*  [There  are  three  only,  even  among  the  great  poets  of 
modern  times,  who  have  chosen  to  depict,  in  their  full  shape 
and  vigour,  those  agonies  to  which  great  and  meditative 


And  seeketh  not,  so  that  it  is  not  sought 
But  being  met  is  deadly ;  such  hath  been 
The  course  of  my  existence ;  but  there  came 
Things  in  my  path  which  arc  no  more. 

Abbot.  Ah* ! 

I  'gin  to  fear  that  thou  art  past  all  aid 
From  me  and  from  my  calling ;  yet  so  young, 
I  still  would 

Man.  Look  on  me  1  there  to  an  order 

Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  youth,  and  die  ere  middle  age, 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death ; 
Some  perishing  of  pleasure — some  of  staly — 
Some  worn  with  toil — some  of  mere  weariness — 
Some  of  disease  —  and  some  insanity — * 
And  some  of  withered  or  of  broken  heart* ; 
For  this  last  is  a  malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  number 'd  in  the  lists  of  Fate, 
Taking  all  shapes,  and  bearing  many  nana?*. 
Look  upon  me  i  for  even  of  all  these  thing* 
Have  I  partaken ;  and  of  all  these  thing*. 
One  were  enough ;  then  wonder  not  that  I 
Am  what  I  am,  but  that  I  ever  was, 
Or  having  been,  that  I  am  still  on  earth. 

Abbot.  Yet,  hear  me  still 

Man.  Old  man !  I  do  respect 

Thine  order,  and  revere  thine  years ;  I  deem 
Thy  purpose  pious,  but  it  is  in  vain  : 
Think  me  not  churlish ;  I  would  spare  thyself. 
Far  more  than  me,  in  shunning  at  £hi*  time 
All  further  colloquy — and  so — farewell.  9 

[Exit  Max  rax*. 

Abb.  This  should  have  been  a  noble  creature  't  be 
Hath  all  the  energy  which  would  have  made 
A  goodly  frame  of  glorious  elements. 
Had  they  been  wisely  mingled ;  as  it  is. 
It  is  an  awful  chaos  —  light  and  darkness — 
And  mind  and  dust — and  passions  and  pure  thoughts, 
Mix'd,  and  contending  without  end  or  order. 
Ail  dormant  or  destructive  :  he  will  perish. 
And  yet  he  must  not ;  I  will  try  once  more, 
For  such  are  worth  redemption ;  and  my  duty 
Is  to  dare  all  things  for  a  righteous  end. 
I'll  follow  him — but  cautiously,  though  surely. 

[Exit 

intellects  are,  in  the  present  progress  of  human  history,  ex 
by  the  eternal  recurrence  of  a  dtiep  and  discontented  scepd 
But  there  is  only  one  who  has  dared  to  represent  hltaaeif  as 
the  victim  of  those  nameless  and  uodeflnable  sufltering*. 
Goethe  chose  for  his  doubts  and  bis  darkness  the  terrJHe 
disguise  of  the  mysterious  Faustui.  Schiller,  with  still  greaocr 
boldness,  planted  the  same  anguish  in  the  restless,  hauaiXf, 
and  heroic  bosom  of  Wallenstein.  But  Byron  has  sought  ou 
external  symbol  in  which  to  embody  the  Inquietudes  as!  sat 
joul.  He  takes  the  world,  and  all  that  it  inherit,  for  hie  area 
and  his  spectators  j  and  he  displays  himself  before  their  gave* 
wrestling  unceasingly  and  ineffectually  with  the  densoo  ikal 
torments  him.  At  times,  there  is  something  mournftkl  aod 
depressing  in  his  scepticism  ;  but  oftener  It  Is  of  a  hlgfc  aal 
solemn  character,  approaching  to  the  very  verge  of  a  coafi&s* 
faith.  Whatever  the  poet  may  believe,  we,  his  readers,  always 
feel  ourselves  too  much  ennobled  and  elevated,  even  toy  t*i 
melancholy,  not  to  be  confirmed  In  our  own  belief  by  tfca>  vrrv 
doubts  so  majestically  conceived  and  uttered.  lUs  sc*pe*ci»«L. 
if  it  ever  approaches  to  a  creed,  carries  with  it  fcs  retxstas* « 
in  its  grandeur.  There  is  neither  philosophy  oor  rvlijaGci  .= 
those  bitter  and  savage  taunts  which  have  been  cruelly  thr?  ••  . 
out,  from  many  quarters,  against  those  moods  of  mind  «**_; 
an  Involuntary,  and  will  not  pass  away ;  the  shadows  «« 

rrtres  which  still  haunt  his  imagination  may  ooce  ata»« 
urbed  our  own; —  through  his  gloom  there  are  n**e>»>s»t 
dashes  of  illumination : — and  the  sublime  sadness  mhicn  ui 
him  Is  breathed  from  the  mysteries  of  mortal 
always  Joined  with  a  longing  after  Immortality,  and 
in  language  that  is  itself  divine,  —  WuaoM.2 
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MANFRED. 
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SCENE  !!. 
Another  Cliamber. 

Manfred  and  Hkrhak. 

Her.  My  lord,  you  bade  me  wait  on  you  at  sunset : 
He  sinks  behind  the  mountain. 

Man.  Doth  he  so  ? 

I  will  look  on  him. 

[Manfred  advances  to  the  Window  of  the  HaU. 
Glorious  Orb  I  the  idol 
Of  early  nature,  and  the  vigorous  race 
Of  undlseased  mankind,  the  giant  sons  l 
Of  the  embrace  of  angels,  with  a  sex 
More  beautiful  than  they,  which  did  draw  down 
The  erring  spirits  who  can  ne'er  return. 
Meet  glorious  orb !  that  wert  a  worship,  ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  reyeal'd ! 
Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 
Which  gladden'd,  on  their  mountain  tops,  the  hearts 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  pour'd 
Themselves  in  orisons  !    Thou  material  God  t 
And  representative  of  the  Unknown — 
Who  chose  thee  lor  his  shadow  l    Thou  chief  star ! 
Centre  of  many  stars !  which  mak'st  our  earth 
Endurable,  and  temperest  the  hues 
And  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rays  1 
Sire  of  the  seasons !  Monarch  of  the  climes, 
And  those  who  dwell  in  them !  for  near  or  far, 
Our  inborn  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee, 
Even  as  our  outward  aspects; — thou  dost  rise, 
And  shine,  and  set  in  glory.     Fare  thee  well  I 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more.    As  my  first  glance 
Of  lore  and  wonder  was  for  thee,  then  take 
My  latest  look :  thou  wilt  not  beam  on  one 
To  whom  the  gifts  of  life  and  warmth  have  been 
Of  a  more  fetal  nature.  •    He  Is  gone : 
1  follow.  [Exit  Manfred. 

SCENE  IIL 

Tha  Mountains— The  Cattle  of  Manfred  at  some 
distance— A  Terrace  before  a  Tower.  —  Time, 
TwX$KL 

HtmMA*,  Mavuzl,  and  other  Dependant*  of 

Manfred. 

Her.  "Til  strange  enough;  night  after  night,  for 


He  hath  punned  long  vigils  in  this  tower, 
Without  a  witness.     I  have  been  within  it,— 
So  have  we  all  been  oft-times :  but  from  it, 


i  «• 


It  ohm  to  pass,  that  the  Sons  of  God  saw  the 

of  man,  that  they  were  fair,"  Ac— H  There  were 

m  the  earth  in  ttVoae  days ;  and  also  after  that,  when 

Gad  came  in  onto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they 

to  them,  the  same  became  mighty  men  which 

lemof  renown,"— Gemes(s,chM.  renes  3  and  4. 


*  V*  Pray.  *as  Manfred's  speech  to  the  Sun  still  retained  in 
AA  third  ?  1  hope  so :  it  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  thing,  and 
better  than  the  Coliseum."  —  Bgron  Letters,  1817.] 

*  F*  Some  strange  things  In  these  few  years. **— MS-3 

*  fTho  remainder  of  the  third  Act,  In  its  original  shape,  ran 


Msr.  Look— look— the  tower— 

Th*  tower  *s  on  fire.    Oh,  hearent  and  earth  I  what  sound, 
What  dreadful  sound  ia  that  ?  iA  crash  like  thunder. 

.Vimawf  Help,  help,  there !— to  the  rescue  of  the  Count,— 
Tfct  Count's  In  danger,  —  what  ho  I  there  I  approach  I 

TTkeSerrmntM,  Vassals,  and  Peasantry  approach, 
stopped  with  terror. 
If  there  be  any  or  you  who  have  heart 


Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 
To  draw  conclusions  absolute,  of  aught 
His  studies  tend  to.     To  be  sure,  there  is 
One  chamber  where  none  enter :  I  would  give 
The  fee  of  what  I  have  to  come  these  three  yean, 
To  pore  upon  its  mysteries. 

Manuel.  'Twere  dangerous ; 

Content  thyself  with  what  thou  know'st  already. 

Her.  Ah  !  Manuel !  thou  art  elderly  and  wise, 
And  couldst  say  much ;  thou  hast  dwelt  within  the 

castle  — 
How  many  years  is't  ? 

Manuel  Ere  Count  Manfred's  birth, 

I  served  his  father,  whom  he  nought  resembles. 

Her.  There  be  more  sons  in  like  predicament. 
But  wherein  do  they  differ? 

Manuel.  I  speak  not 

Of  features  or  of  form,  but  mind  and  habits ; 
Count  Sigismund  was  proud, — but  gay  and  free,— 
A  warrior  and  a  reveller;  he  dwelt  not 
With  books  and  solitude,  nor  made  the  night 
A  gloomy  vigil,  but  a  festal  time, 
Merrier  than  day ;  he  did  not  walk  the  rocks 
And  forests  like  a  wolf,  nor  turn  aside 
From  men  and  their  delights. 

Her.  Beshrew  the  hour, 

But  those  were  jocund  times  1  I  would  that  such 
Would  visit  the  old  walls  again ;  they  look 
As  if  they  had  forgotten  them. 

Manuel  These  walls 

Must  change  their  chieftain  first    Oh  t  I  have  seen 
Some  strange  things  in  them,  Herman. 3 

Her.  Come,  be  friendly ; 

Relate  me  some  to  while  away  our  watch  : 
I  've  heard  thee  darkly  speak  of  an  event 
Which  happen *d  hereabouts,  by  this  same  tower. 

Manuel  That  was  a  night  indeed !  I  do  remember 
Twas  twilight,  as  it  may  be  now,  and  such 
Another  evening ;  — yon  red  cloud,  which  rests 
On  Eigher's  pinnacle,  so  rested  then, — 
So  like  that  It  might  be  the  same ;  the  wind 
Was  faint  and  gusty,  and  the  mountain  snows 
Began  to  glitter  with  the  climbing  moon ; 
Count  Manfred  was,  as  now,  within  his  tower,— 
How  occupied,  we  knew  not,  but  with  him 
The  sole  companion  of  his  wanderings 
And  watchings— her,  whom  of  all  earthly  things 
That  lived,  the  only  thing  he  seem*d  to  love, — 
As  he,  Indeed,  by  blood  was  bound  to  do, 

The  Lady  Astarte,  his « 

Hush !  who  comes  here  ? 

And  love  of  human  kind,  and  will  to  aid 

Those  in  distress  —pause  not  — but  follow  me — 

The  portal 's  open,  follow.  [Manurx  goes  in. 

Her.  Come — Who  follows  ? 

What,  none  of  ye  ?— ye  recreants  1  shiver  then 
Without    I  will  not  see  old  Manuel  risk 
His  few  remaining  years  unaided.  [Hcrmah  goes  in. 

Vassal  Hark  !— 

No —all  is  silent— not  a  breath  —  the  flame 
Which  shot  forth  such  a  blaxe  is  also  gone : 
What  may  this  mean  ?  Let 's  enter  ! 

Peasant.  Faith,  not  I,— 

Not  that,  if  one,  or  two,  or  more,  will  join, 
I  then  wUl  stay  behind ;  but,  for  my  part, 
I  do  not  see  precisely  to  what  end. 

Vassal.  Cease  your  rain  prating— come. 

Manuel  {speaking  within) .  *T  is  all  in  rain — 

He's  dead. 

Her.  {within).  Not  so— even  now  methought  he  moved | 
But  it  is  dark  —so  bear  him  gently  out  — 
Softly— how  cold  he  is !  take  care  of  his  temples 
Inwfar 


finding  down  the  staircase. 
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AOT  III* 


Enter  the  Abbot. 

Abbot.  Where  is  your  master  ? 

Her.  Yonder,  in  the  tower. 

Abbot.  I  most  speak  with  him. 

ManueL  "T  is  impossible ; 

He  is  most  private,  and  must  not  be  thus 
Intruded  on. 

Abbot.  Upon  myself  I  take 

The  forfeit  of  my  fault,  if  feult  there  be — 
But  I  must  see  him. 

Her.  Thou  hast  seen  him  once 

This  eve  already. 

Abbot  Herman  !  I  command  thee, 

Knock,  and  apprize  the  Count  of  my  approach. 

Her.  We  dare  not 

Abbot.  Then  it  seems  I  must  be  herald 

Of  my  own  purpose. 

Manuel  Bevcrend  father,  stop— 

I  pray  you  pause. 

Abbot.  Why  so  ? 

ManueL  But  step  this  way, 

And  I  will  tell  you  further. 


[Exeunt 


SCENE  IV.  > 
Interior  of  the  Tower. 

Mahfrxd  alone. 

The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains.  — Beautiful ! 
I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  Might 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 
I  learn'd  the  language  of  another  world. 
I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering, — upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, « 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afar 
The  watch-dog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  Csssars'  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Began  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appear'd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 

Re-enter  Maxcel  and  Human,  bearing  Hanfuo  in  their 


Manuel.  Hie  to  the  castle,  some  of  ye,  and  bring 
What  aid  you  can.    Saddle  the  barb,  and  ipeed 
For  the  leech  to  the  city — quick !  some  water  there ! 
Her.  His  cheek  is  black— but  there  is  a  faint  beat 
Still  lingering  about  the  heart.    Some  water. 

{They  sprinkle  Maxtud  with  water :  after  a  pause, 
he  gifts  some  signs  of  life. 
ManueL  He  teem*  to  strive  to  speak— come  — cheer ly, 
Count  I 
He  movmhk  lips  — canst  hear  him?    I  am  old, 
And  cannot  catch  faint  sounds. 

[Hbbman  incUninehis  head  and  listening. 
Her.  I  hear  a  word 

Or  two — but  indistinctly  —  what  is  next  ? 
What  H  to  be  done  ?  let  's  bear  him  to  the  castle. 

[Majtfubd  motions  with  his  hand  not  to  remove  him. 
ManueL  He  disapproves — and  t  were  of  no  avail — 
He  changes  rapidly. 
Her.  'T  will  soon  be  over. 

ManueL  Oh  !  what  a  death  is  this  1  that  I  should  live 
To  shake  my  gray  hairs  over  the  last  chief 
Of  the  house  of  Sigtomund.  —  And  such  a  death  ! 
Alone  —  we  know  not  bow — unshri ved — untended  — 


Within  a  bowshot.     Where  the  Caesars  dwell. 

And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 

A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'd  battlements, 

And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths. 

Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth ; 

But  the  gladiators'  bloody  Circus  stands, 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection. 

While  Csssar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  halls, 

Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay.  — 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 

All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light. 

Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 

Of  rugged  desolation,  and  filTd  up. 

As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 

Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so. 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 

Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 

With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old9  — 

The  dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns. 

T was  such  a  night! 
'Tis  strange  that  I  recall  it  at  this  time ; 
But  I  have  round  our  thoughts  take  wildest  flight 
Even  at  the  moment  when  they  should  array 
Themselves  in  pensive  order. 

Enter  the  Abbot. 

Abbot.  My  good  lord  1 

I  crave  a  second  grace  for  this  approach ; 
But  yet  let  not  my  humble  seal  offend 
By  its  abruptness — all  it  hath  of  ill 
Recoils  on  me ;  its  good  in  the  effect 
May  light  upon  your  head — could  I  say  heart — 
Could  I  touch  that,  with  words  or  prayers,  I  should 
Recall  a  noble  spirit  which  hath  wander'd : 
But  is  not  yet  all  lost 

Man.  Thou  know'st  me  not ; 

My  days  are  number'd,  and  my  deeds  recorded : 
Retire,  or  'twill  be  dangerous — Away  1 

Abbot  Thou  dost  not  mean  to  menace  me  ? 

Man.  Not  I ; 

I  simply  tell  thee  peril  is  at  hand. 
And  would  preserve  thee. 

Abbot.  What  dost  mean  ? 

Man.  Look  there ! 

What  dost  thou  see  ? 

Abbot.  Nothing. 

Man.  Look  there,  I  say. 

And  stedfastly ; — now  tell  me  what  thou  seest 
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—  He 


With  strange  accompaniments  and  fearful  signs  — 
I  shudder  at  the  sight — but  must  not  leave  Elm. 
Man/red  {jtpeakmg  faintly  and  slowly).    Old 
not  so  difficult  to  die. 

f_MAJfFa*D  hawing  said 
Her.  His  eyes  are  fixed  and  lifeless.  —  He  to  _ 
ManueL  Close  them. — My  old  hand  quivers. 
parts—> 
Whither?    I  dread  to  think  —  but  be  is  gone  Q 

i  [The  opening  of  this  scene  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  . 
in  the  drama ;  and  its  solemn,  calm,  and  majesffr  character 
throws  an  air  of  grandeur  over  the  catastrophe,  which  mm  is 
danger  of  appearing  extravagant,  and  somewhat  too  much  ia 
the  style  of  the  ■  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus.'*— WiuosJ 

*  C"  Drove  at  midnight  to  see  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight  : 
but  what  can  I  say  of  the  Coliseum  ?  It  must  be  seem  ;  to 
describe  it  I  should  have  thought  impossible,  if  1  had  not  read 
*  Manfred.'  To  see  it  aright,  as  the  Foot  of  tho  North.  tciU 
us  of  the  fair  Melrose,  one  *  must  see  it  by  the  pale  moon- 
light' The  stillness  of  night,  the  whispering  echoea,  the 
moonlight  shadows,  and  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  impending 
ruins,  form  a  scene  of  romantic  sublimity,  such  as  Byron 
alone  could  describe  as  it  deserves.  His  description  t%  the 
very  thing  itself—  Hattucws's  Diary  </  an  Jmeattd.^ 
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AbboL  That  which  should  shake  me,— but  I  fear 
it  not: 
I  «m  a  dash  and  awful  figure  rise, 
Like  an  Infernal  god,  from  out  the  earth ; 
His  face  wrapt  in  a  mantle,  and  his  form 
Robed  as  with  angry  clouds :  he  stands  between 
Thyself  and  me— but  I  do  fear  him  not 

Man.  Thou  hast  no  cause— he  shall  not  harm 
thee— but 
His  sight  may  shock  thine  old  limbs  into  palsy. 
Issy  to  thee— Retire  J 

AUoi.  And  I  reply— 

Sever — till  I  have  battled  with  this  fiend :  — 
What  doth  he  here  ? 

Man*  Why — ay — what  doth  he  here  ? 

I  did  not  send  for  him,— he  is  unbidden.         [these 

Abbot.  Alas  1  lost  mortal  I  what  with  guests  like 
Hut  thou  to  do  f  X  tremble  for  thy  sake : 
Why  doth  he  gaze  on  thee,  and  thou  on  him  ? 
Ah !  he  unveils  his  aspect :  on  his  brow 
The  thunder-scars  are  graven ;  from  his  eye 
Glares  forth  the  immortality  of  hell— 
A  taunt  !— 

Man,  Pronounce— what  is  thy  mission  ? 

Spirit  Come  ! 

Abbot.  What  art  thou,  unknown  being  ?  answer !  — 
speak  ! 

Spirit.  The  genius  of  this  mortal.  —  Come  I  'tis 
time. 

Man.  I  am  prepared  for  all  things,  but  deny 
The  power  which  summons  me.  Who  tent  thee  here  ? 

Spirit.  Thou  It  know  anon— Come  1  come  I 

Man.  I  have  commanded 

Things  of  an  essence  greater  far  than  thine, 
And  striven  with  thy  masters.     Get  thee  hence ! 

Spirit.    Mortal  1  thine  hour  is  come — Away! 
I  say. 

Ma*.  I  knew,  and  know  my  hour  is  come,  but  not 
To  render  up  my  soul  to  such  as  thee : 
Away  i  111  die  as  I  have  lived — alone. 

Spirit.  Then  I  must  summon  up  my  brethren.  — 
Else  I  [  Other  Spirits  rise  up. 

AMot.  A  vaunt  1  ye  evil  ones !— A  vaunt  1  I  say ; 
Tt  have  do  power  where  piety  hath  power, 
And  I  do  charge  ye  in  the  name    ■ 

Sf.trit.  Old  man ! 

">  know  ourselves,  our  mission,  and  thine  order ; 
Watte  not  thy  holy  words  on  idle  uses, 
It  went  in  vain  t  this  man  is  forfeited. 
Once  more  I  summon  him — Away !  away ! 

Attn.  I  do  defy  ye,— though  I  feel  my  soul 
U  ebbing  from  me,  yet  I  do  defy  ye ; 
Nor  will  I  hence,  while  I  have  earthly  breath 
To  breathe  my  scorn  upon  ye — earthly  strength 
To  wrestle,  though  with  spirits ;  what  ye  take 
Jshall  be  ta'en  limb  by  limb. 

Spirit.  Reluctant  mortal ! 

Is  this  the  31 aglan  who  would  so  pervade 

•  CIn  the  ant  edition,  this  line  was  accidentally  left  out. 
Ob  discovering  the  omission.  Lord  Byron  wrote  to  Mr. 
Murray — "  Yoa  have  destroyed  the  whole  effect  and  moral  of 
ujt  pecan,  by  omitting  the  hut  line  of  Manfred**  speaking."] 

1  Mb  /one,  1910,  Lord  Byron  thus  wrltei  to  Mr.  Murray : 
—  -  Eocto*«d  U  something  which  will  interest  you ;  to  wit, 
tt**  opinion  of  the  greatest  man  m  Germany  —  perhaps  in 
Karove— -upon  one  of  the  great  men  of  your  advertUe- 
c*-*u  (an  *  famous  bands,*  as  Jacob  Tonion  used  to  say  of 
*-  ^  rae&aaisAat) — in  short,  a  critique  of  Goethe's  upon  Man- 
frt*.  Ttotr*  U  the  original,  an  English  translation,  and  an 
Raman  oca :  ktsp  them  all  in  your  archives ;  for  the  opinions 
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The  world  invisible,  and  make  himself 
Almost  our  equal  ? — Can  it  be  that  thou 
Art  thus  in  love  with  life  ?  the  very  life 
Which  made  thee  wretched  1 

Man.  Thou  false  fiend,  thou  best ! 

My  life  is  in  its  last  hour,— that  I  know. 
Nor  would  redeem  a  moment  of  that  hour ; 
I  do  not  combat  against  death,  but  thee 
And  thy  surrounding  angels  ;  my  past  power 
Was  purchased  by  no  compact  with  thy  crew, 
But  by  superior  science  —  penance  —  daring  — 
And  length  of  watching — strength  of  mind  —  and 

skill 
In  knowledge  of  our  fathers  —  when  the  earth 
Saw  men  and  spirits  walking  side  by  side, 
And  gave  ye  no  supremacy :  I  stand 
Upon  my  strength  —  I  do  defy  —  deny  — 
Spurn  back,  and  scorn  ye !  — 

Spirit.  But  thy  many  crimes 

Have  made  thee 

Man,  What  are  they  to  such  as  thee  ? 

Must  crimes  be  punish'd  but  by  other  crimes, 
And  greater  criminals  ?  —  Back  to  thy  hell ! 
Thou  hast  no  power  upon  me,  that  I  feel ; 
Thou  never  shalt  possess  me,  that  I  know  :         .    . 
What  I  have  done  is  done ;  I  bear  within 
A  torture  which  could  nothing  gain  from  thine ; 
The  mind  which  is  immortal  makes  itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  evil  thoughts  — 
Is  its  own  origin  of  ill  and  end— 
And  its  own  place  and  time  :  its  innate  sense 
When  stripp'd  of  this  mortality,  derives 
No  colour  from  the  fleeting  things  without, 
But  is  absorb'd  in  sufferance  or  in  joy. 
Born  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  desert 
Thou  didst  not  tempt  me,  and  thou  couldst  not 

tempt  me ; 
I  have  not  been  thy  dupe,  nor  am  thy  prey — 
But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  will  be 
My  own  hereafter. — Back,  ye  baffled  fiends  I 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  me — but  not  yours  ! 

[  The  Demons  disappear. 

Abbot.  Alas!  how  pale  thou  art  —  thy  lips  are 
white  — 
And  thy  breast  heaves — and  in  thy  gasping  throat 
The  accents  rattle :    Give  thy  prayers  to  Heaven  — 
Pray — albeit  but  in  thought, — but  die  not  thus. 

Man.  *Tis  over— my  dull  eyes  can  fix  thee  not ; 
But  all  things  swim  around  me,  and  the  earth 
Heaves  as  it  were  beneath  me.     Fare  thee  well— 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Abbot.  Cold — cold  —  even  to  the  heart — 

But  yet  one  prayer— Alas !  how  fares  it  with  thee  ? 

Man.  Old  man !  'tis  not  so  difficult  to  die.  > 

[Manfred  expire*. 

Abbot.  He 's  gone— his  soul  hath  ta'en  his  earthiest 
flight— 
Whither  ?  I  dread  to  think — but  he  is  gone,  * 

of  such  a  man  as  Goethe,  whether  favourable  or  not,  are 
always  interesting— and  this  is  more  so,  as  favourable.  His 
Faust  I  never  read,  for  I  dont  know  German  ;  but  Matthew 
Monk  Lewis,  in  1816,  at  Coligny,  translated  most  of  it  to  me 
viv&  voce  and  1  was  naturally  much  struck  with  it :  but  it 
was  theStaubbach  and  the  Jungfrau,  and  something  else,  much 
more  than  Faustus,  that  made  me  write  Manfred.  The  first 
scene,  however,  and  that  of  Faustus  are  very  similar." 

The  following  is  the  extract  from  Goethe's  Ktout  und 
Althertkum  (i.  c  Art  and  Antiquity)  which  the  above  letter 
enclosed :  — 

"  Byron's  tragedy,  *  Manfred,'  was  to  me  a  wonderful  phe- 
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nomenon,  and  one  that  closely  toadied  me.  Thli  singularly 
intellectual  poet  hat  taken  ray  Faustus  to  himself,  and  ex- 
tracted from  It  the  strongest  nourishment  for  his  hypochon- 
driac humour.  He  has  made  use  of  the  impelling  principles 
in  his  own  way,  for  his  own  purposes,  so  that  no  one  of  them 
remains  the  same ;  and  it  is  particularly  on  this  account  that 
I  cannot  enough  admire  his  genius.  The  whole  is  in  this 
way  so  completely  formed  anew,  that  it  would  be  an  interest- 
ing task  for  the  critic  to  point  out,  not  only  the  alterations  he 
has  made,  but  their  degree  of  resemblance  with,  or  dissimi- 
larity to,  the  original :  in  the  course  of  which  I  cannot  deny, 
that  the  gloomy  neat  of  an  unbounded  and  exuberant  despair 
becomes  at  last  oppressive  to  us.  Yet  is  the  dissatisfaction 
we  feel  always  connected  with  esteem  and  admiration. 

M  We  find  thus,  in  this  tragedy,  the  quintessence  of  the 
most  astonishing  talent  born  to  be  its  own  tormentor.  The 
character  of  Lord  Byron's  life  and  poetry  hardly  permits  a 
Just  and  equitable  appreciation.  He  has  often  enough  con- 
fessed what  it  is  that  torments  him.  He  has  repeatedly  por- 
trayed it ;  and  scarcely  any  one  feels  compassion  for  this  into- 
lerable suffering,  over  which  he  is  ever  laboriously  ruminating. 
There  are,  properly  speaking,  two  females  whose  phantoms 
for  erer  haunt  him,  and  which,  in  this  piece  also,  perform 
principal  parts  —  one  under  the  name  of  Astarte,  the  other 
without  form  or  actual  presence,  and  merely  a  voice.  Of  the 
horrid  occurrence  which  took  place  with  the  former,  the  fol- 
lowing is  related:  —  When  a  bold  and  enterprising  young 
man/he  won  the  affections  of  a  Florentine  lady.  *  Her  hus- 
band discovered  the  amour,  and  murdered  his  wife ;  but  the 
murderer  was  the  same  night  found  dead  in  the  street,  and 
there  was  no  one  on  whom  any  suspicion  could  be  attached. 
Lord  Byron  removed  from  Florence,  and  these  spirits  haunted 
him  all  bis  life  after. 

"  This  romantic  incident  if  rendered  Mghly  probable  by  in- 
numerable allusions  to  it  in  his  poems.  As,  for  instance,  when 
turning  his  sad  contemplations  Inwards,  he  applies  to  himself 
the  fatal  history  of  the  king  of  Sparta.  It  is  as  follows :  — 
Pansanias,  a  I*ced*emonian  general,  acquires  glory  by  the 
important  victory  at  Plata*,  but  afterwards  forfeits  the  con- 
fidence of  his  countrymen  through  his  arrogance,  obstinacy, 
and  secret  Intrigues  with  the  enemies  of  his  country.  This 
man  draws  upon  himself  the  heavy  guilt  of  Innocent  blood, 
which  attends  him  to  his  end ;  for,  while  commanding  the 
fleet  of  the  allied  Greeks,  in  the  Black  Sea,  he  is  inflamed 
with  a  violent  passion  for,  a  Bysantine  maiden.  After  long 
resistance,  he  at  length  obtains  her  from  her  parents,  and  she 
is  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  at  night.  She  modestly  desires 
the  servant  to  put  out  the  lamp,  and,  while  groping  her  way 
in  the  dark,  she  overturns  it  Pansanias  la  awakened  from  hfs 
sleep  —  apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  murderers,  he  seises 
his  sword,  and  destroys  his  mistress.  The  horrid  sight  never 
leaves  him.  Her  shade  pursues  him  unceasingly,  and  he  im- 
plores for  aid  in  vain  from  the  gods  and  the  exorcising  priests. 

**  That  poet  must  have  a  lacerated  heart  who  select*  such  a 
scene  from  antiquity,  appropriates  it  to  himself,  and  burdens 
his  tragic  image  with  It.  The  following  soliloquy,  which  is 
overladen  with  gloom  and  a  weariness  of  life,  is,  by  this  re- 
mark, rendered  intelligible.  We  recommend  it  as  an  exer- 
cise to  all  friends  of  declamation.  Hamlet's  soliloquy  appears 
improved  upon  here."— Goethe  here  subjoins  Manfredrs  so- 
liloquy, beginning,  **  We  are  the  fools  of  time  and  terror,"  in 
which  the  allusion  to  Pansanias  occurs. 

The  reader  will  not  be  sorry  to  pass  from  this  German  criti- 
cism to  that  of  the  BdtatHirgfa  Review  on  Manfred — "This  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  work  of  great  genius  and  originality.  Its  worst 
mult,  perhaps,  It  that  it  fatigues  and  overawes  us  by  the  uni- 
formity of  its  terror  and  solemnity.  Another,  is  the  painful  and 
offensive  nature  of  the  circumstance  on  which  its  distress  is 
ultimately  founded.  The  lyrical  tongs  of  the  Spirits  are  too 
long,  and  not  all  excellent.  There  It  something  of  pedantry 
in  them  now  and  then ;  and  even  Manfred  deals  in  classical 
allusions  a  little  too  much.    If  we  were  to  consider  it  as  a 


•  C"  The  grave  confidence  with  which  the  venerable  critic 
the  land 


fancies  of  hit  brother  poet  to  real  persons  and 

events,  making  no  difficulty  even  of  a  double  murder  at  Flo- 
rence to  furnish  grounds  for  hit  theory,  affords  an  amusing 
instance  of  the  disposition  so  prevalent  throughout  Europe, 
to  picture  Byron  as  a  man  of  marvels  and  mysteries,  as  well 
in  hit  life  at  hit  poetry.  To  these  exaggerated,  or  wholly 
false  notions  of  him,  the  numerous  fictions  palmed  upon  the 
world  of  hit  romantic  tours  and  wonderful  adventures,  in 

E laces  he  never  taw,  and  with  persons  that  never  existed, 
ave,  no  doubt,  considerably  contributed ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  so  utterly  out  of  truth  and  nature  are  the  repre- 
sentations of  bis  lire  and  character  long  current  upon  the 
Continent,  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  real  *  flesh 
and  blood '  hero  of  these  pages,— the  social,  practical-minded, 
and,  with  all  hit  faults  and  eccentricities,  EmgUsk  Lord  Byron, 
— may  not,  to  the  over-exalted  Imaginations  of  most  of  his 
foreign  admirers,  appear  but  an  ordinary,  unromantlc,  and 
prosaic  personage."  —  Moons.] 


proper  drama,  or  even  as  a  finished  poem, 
obliged  to  add,  that  it  it  far  too  indistinct  and 
But  thit  we  take  to  be  according  to  the  design  and  < 
of  the  author.  He  contemplated  but  a  dim  and  a 
sketch  of  a  subject  which  did  not  admit  of  more 
drawing  or  more  brilliant  colouring.  Its  obscurity  is  m  part 
of  its  grandeur ; — and  the  darkness  that  rests  upon  ft,  and 
the  smoky  distance  in  which  it  It  lost,  are  all  devices  to  in- 
crease its  majesty,  to  stimulate  our  curiosity,  and  Co  Impress 
us  with  deeper  awe.  —  It  is  suggested.  In  an  ingenious  paper 
In  a  late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Magaaine.  that  the  general 
conception  of  this  piece,  and  much  of  what  It  excellent  in  the 
manner  of  its  execution,  have  been  borrowed  from  'The  Tra- 
gical History  of  Dr.  Fauttus,*  of  Marlow  f  j  and  a 
passages  are  quoted,  which  the  author  considers  at 
and,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  others  in  the  poea 
us.  We  cannot  agree  In  the  general  terms  of  the  conduaten  ; 
but  there  is  oo  doubt  a  certain  resemblances,  both  In 
the  topics  that  are  suggested,  and  In  the  east  of  the  ~ 
which  they  are  expressed.  Thus,  to  Induce  Faustus  n>  i 
in  bis  unlawful  studies,  he  is  told  that  the  Spirits  of  the 
ments  will  serve  him, — 

'  Sometimes  like  women,  or  unwedded  maids. 

Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  ayrie  browea. 

Than  have  the  white  breasts  of  the  Queene  or  Love.' 
And  again,  when  the  amorous  sorcerer  commands  Hekm  ei 
Troy  to  revive  again  to  be  hit  paramour,  he  addranea*  haw, 
ou  her  first  appearance,  in  these  rapturous  lines— 
•  Was  this  the  face  that  launcht  a  thousand  ships. 

And  burn'd  the  topless  towers  of  fJium  ? 

Sweet  Helen  1  make  me  immortal  with  a  kite. 

Her  lips  suck  forth  my  toule  I— tee  where  it  the*. 

Come,  Helen,  come  give  me  my  soule  agamc, 

Here  will  I  dwell,  for  heaven  it  oo  that  lip. 

And  all  it  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 

O  I  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  eyre, 

Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  starres ; 

More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  skyet. 

In  wanton  Arethusa't  asure  arms  I* 


The  catastrophe,  too,  it 
and  classical  beauty  — 


bewailed  to  verses  of  great 


•  Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  growne  lull  ttrxjgat. 
And  burned  Is  Apollo's  laurel  bough 
That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man. 
Faustus  is  gone  T — regard  hit  hellish  falL 
Whose  findful  torture  may  exhort  the  wise. 
Only  to  wonder  at  unlawful  things !  * 
But  these,  and  many  other  smooth  and  fanciful  it  rata  la  t?-*j 
curious  old  drama,  prove  nothing,  we  think,  against  taw  ori- 
ginality of  Manfred ;  for  there  it  nothing  to  be  found  thaw 
of  the  pride,  the  abstraction,  and  the  heart-rooted  misery  in 
which  that  originality  consists.    Faustus  It  a  vulgar  aorcetwr. 
tempted  to  sell  hit  soul  to  the  devil  for  the  ordinary  price 
of  sensual  pleasure,  and  earthly  power  and  glory  j 
shrinks  ana  shudders  in  agony  when  the  forfeit 
exacted.    The  style,  too,  of  Marlow,  though 
scholarlike,  is  weak  and  childish  compared  with 
and  force  of  much  of  Lord  Byron ;  and  the  ^y^-ig  bW- 
foonery  and  low  farce  of  which  hit  piece  it  principally 
up,  place  it  more  In  contrast,  than  In  any  terms  at 
perlton,  with  that  of  hit  noble  successor.    In  the  tame 
pitch  of  the  composition,  as  well  at  In  the  character  of 
diction  In  the  more  solemn  parts,  Manfred  reminds  as 
more  of  the  *  Prometheus '  of  JSschylut  |,  than  of  any 
modern  performance.    The  tremendous  solitude  of  Use 
dpal  person— the  supernatural  beings  with  whom 
holds  communion-- the  guilt     thr  fiTDiorai     tut  i 
are  all  points  of  resemblance,  to  which  the  grandeur  of  t&e 
poetic  imagery  only  gives  a  more  striking  effect    Tfaecfcw 
dJJforencds  are,  that  the  subject  of  the  Greek  poet 
tilled  and  exalted  by  the  established  belief  of  htacoi 

that  hit  terrors  are  nowhere  tempered  with  the  

which  breathes  from  so  many  passages  of  fads  Bagttta-  itwaL*] 


t  [On  reading  this.  Lord  Byron  wrote  from  VenOn*  .  — 
"  Jeffrey  is  very  kind  about  Manfred,  and  defends  Its  orie*>- 
altty,  which  I  did  not  know  that  any  tody  had  attacked.  As 
to  the  germs  of  It,  they  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  vfeica  I 
sent  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  before  t  left  Switzerland.  IT 
scene  of  Manfred  before  me,  as  if  it  wat  but 
could  point  it  out,  spot  by  spot,  torrent  and  t 

t  C  Of  the  •  Prometheus*  of  JEtchylnt  I  wat  panel 
fond  at  a  boy  (It  wat  one  of  the  Greek  plays  we  read 
yoar  at  Harrow) ;  Indeed,  that  and  the  •Medea' were « 
ones,  except  the  *  Seven  before  Thebes,*  which  evw 
pleased  me.    The  Prometheus,  If  not  exactly  fas 


pieasea  me.  i  ne  rrometneut,  u  not  exactly  m  my  ptan.  to* 
always  been  so  much  m  my  bead,  that  1  can  easily  ccjojcatva 
its  Influence  over  all  or  any  thing  that  I  have  written  ;  bur  I 
deny  Marlow  and  his  progeny,  and  beg  that  you  wOJ  do  la* 
same.*' — Byron  Lrtfers,  1817.3 


MARINO  FAL1ERO. 
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AN  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY, 

IN  FIVE  ACTS,  i 


M  Dux  tnquietl  turbidus  Adriss."—  Hobacb. 


PREFACE. 

Ths  conspiracy  of  the  Doge  Marino  Fallero  Is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  In  the  annals  of  the 

*  (On  lb*  original  MS.  sent  from  Ravenna,  Lord  Byron 
tea  written :—«  Begun  April  4th,  1880— completed  July  16th, 
IfOO— cmislied  copying  Auguft  18th-l7th,  1820  i  the  which 
fopjiag  nuke*  ten  time*  the  toll  of  composing,  considering 
taw  weather — thermometer  90  In  the  shade — ana  my  domestic 
duti**.*  He  at  the  time  Intended  to  keep  it  by  him  for  six 
yaara  before  sending  it  to  the  press  ;  but  resolutions  of  this 
kind  arc.  la  modern  days,  very  seldom  adhered  to.    It  was 

m  the  end  of  the  same  year  ;  and,  to  the  poet's 
dfagnst,  and  to  spite  of  his  urgent  and  repeated  remon- 
caa,  vat  produced  on  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
•arty  ta  18tL  The  extracts  from  his  letters  sufficiently  ex- 
plain his  feelings  on  this  occasion. 

Mtr&no  Fattero  was,  greatly  to  his  satisfaction,  commended 
warmly  for  the  truth  of  its  adhesion  to  Venetian  history  and 
manner ■,  at  well  at  the  antique  sorority  of  its  structure  and 
limgwgi,  by  that  eminent  master  of  Italian  and  classical 
tttertafer*,  the  late  Ugo  Foscolo.  Mr.  Glflbrd  also  delighted 
him  by  pronouncing  it  **  English— genuine  English.  •  It 
wan,  however,  little  favoured  by  the  contemporary  critics. 
There  was»  Indeed,  only  one  who  spoke  of  it  as  quite  worthy 
<4  Lord  Byron's  reputation.  *  Nothing,"  said  he, "  has  for  a 
lone  tana  anbrded  us  so  much  pleasure,  as  the  rich  promise  of 
dramatic  exeallence  unfolded  in  this  (production  of  Lord 
Byron.  Without  question,  no  such  tragedy  at  Marino  Fallero 
bat  appeared  hi  English,  since  the  day  when  Otway  also  was 
hiaptred  to  hit  masterpiece  by  the  Interests  of  a  Venetian 
story  and  a  Venetian  conspiracy.  The  story  of  which  Lord 
Byron  bat  possessed  himself  Is,  we  think,  by  far  the  finer  of 
ta>c  two,— and  we  say  potsased,  because  we  believe  he  has 
adawred  almost  to  the  letter  of  the  transactions  as  they  really 
me*  piaca.**— The  language  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
sWvtvwera.  Mr.  Jeffrey  and  Bishop  Ueber,  was  In  a  far  dif- 
ferent ttraln.    The  former  says  — 

*  Marfan  Fallero  hat  undoubtedly  considerable  beauties, 
t<*th  dramatic  and  poetkal ;  and  might  have  made  the  fortune 
of  any  yoong  aspirant  for  fame :  but  the  name  of  Byron  raises 
eatartaflont  which  are  not  so  easily  satisfied ;  and,  judging  of 
it  by  tfct>  lofty  standard  which  he  himself  has  established,  we 
mtw  campaued  to  say,  that  we  cannot  but  regard  It  at  a  fairure, 
nt4b  at  a  norm  and  a  play.  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for 
Iran*  dae  Inherent  difficulty  of  uniting  these  two  sorts  of 

i— of  confining  the  daring  and  digressive  genius  of 
within  the  forms  and  limits  of  a  regular  drama,  and,  at 
time,  imparting  Its  warm  and  vivifying  spirit  to  the 
preparation  and  necessary  details  of  a  complete 
action.  These,  however,  are  difficulties  with  which 
hk  adrentaTers  have  long  had  to  struggle :  and  over 
twta^ooah  they  am  incomparably  most  formidable  to  the 
IMaamil  spirtts,  there  it  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
povars  of  Lord  Byron  would  have  triumphed.  The  true 
kajtory  of  hit  failure,  therefore,  we  conceive,  and  the  actual 
ra«»a<ahJ«niiscarTlageontl»pre»entoccajaoD,iitobefottDd 
In  the  bad  cfuata  of  hu  subject —hit  selection  of  a  story  which 
onJy  afvas  no  scope  to  the  peculiar  and  commanding 
i  of  nSa  grains,  but  runt  continually  counter  to  the  matter 
of  hu  fancy.  Bit  great  giftt  are  exquisite  tenderness. 


«nct  itfTflir)t-ff»l  tubltadty ;  the  power  of  conjuring  up  at 
fbone  dettejout  visions  of  lore  and  beauty,  and  pity 
,  which  melt  our  hearts  within  us  with  a  thrilling 
aa  tinenal  atAnatt  —and  of  wielding,  at  the  same  time,  that 
bafrranJ  art)  which  blasts  and  overthrows  all  things  with  the 
capricious  fulralnationt  of  its  scorn,  rancour,  and 
•ream,    'with  toe  contdeutnatt  of  these  great  powers,  and 
»  if  to  wilful  atrrerttty  to  their  suggestions,  be  bat  here 
a  story  watch,  to  a  great  measure,  excludes  the  agency 
r  i  and  freotutely  conducted  it,  so  as  to  secure  himself 
their  tocrusleai—  a  story  without  love  or  hatred  — 


r 
tt 


most  singular  government,  city,  and  people  of  modern 
history.  It  occurred  in  the  year  1355.  Everything 
about  Venice  is,  or  was,  extraordinary — her  aspect 
is  like  a  dream,  and  her  history  is  like  a  romance. 

misanthropy  or  pity  —  containing  nothing  voluptuous  and 
nothing  terrific— but  depending,  for  Its  grandeur,  on  the 
anger  of  a  very  old  and  irritable  man:  and,  for  its  attraction, 
on  the  elaborate  representations  of  conjugal  dignity  and 
domestic  honour.  —  the  sober  and  austere  triumphs  or  cold 
and  untempted  chastity,  and  the  noble  propriety  of  a  pure  and 
disciplined  understanding.  These,  we  think,  are  not  the  most 
promising  themes  for  any  writer  whose  business  Is  to  raise 
powerful  emotions ;  nor  very  likely,  In  any  hands,  to  redeem 
the  modern  drama  from  the  Imputation  of  want  of  spirit. 
Interest,  and  excitement  But,  for  Lord  Byron  to  select  them 
for  a  grand  dramatic  effort.  It  at  if  a  swift-footed  racer  were 
to  tie  nit  feet  together  at  the  starting,  or  a  valiant  knight  to 
enter  the  lists  without  hit  arms.  No  mortal  prowess  could 
succeed  under  such  disadvantages. — The  story,  in  to  far  at  It 
is  original  In  our  drama,  it  extremely  improbable,  though, 
like  most  other  very  improbable  stories,  derived  from  authentic 
sources  :  but,  in  the  main,  it  it  original ;  being,  Indeed,  merely 
another '  Venice  Preserved,'  and  continually  recalling,  though 
certainly  without  eclipsing,  the  memory  of  the  first.  Except 
that  Jaffler  lr  driven  to  Join  the  conspirators  by  the  natural 
impulse  of  love  and  misery,  and  the  Doge  by  a  resentment  so 
outrageous  as  to  exclude  all  sympathy, —and  that  the  dis- 
closure, which  is  produced  by  love  In  the  old  play,  it  here 
ascribed  to  mere  friendship,— the  general  action  and  catas- 
trophe of  the  two  pieces  are  almost  Identical ;  while,  with 
regard  to  the  writing  and  management,  it  must  be  owned 
that,  if  Lord  Byron  has  most  sense  and  vigour,  Otwar  has  by 
far  the  most  passion  and  pathos ;  and  that  though  bis  con- 
spirators are  netter  orators  and  reasonert  than  Die  gang  of 
Pierre  and  Reynault,  the  tenderness  of  Belvidere  is  as  much 
more  touching,  as  it  it  more  natural,  than  the  stoical  and 
self-satisfied  decorum  of  Angiolina." 

After  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  Unities,  Bishop  Heber 
thus  concludes : — 

M  We  cannot  conceive  a  greater  instance  of  the  efficacy  of 
system  to  blind  the  most  acute  perception,  than  the  fact  that 
Lord  Byron,  in  works  avowedly  and  exclusively  Intended  for 
the  closet,  has  piqued  himself  on  the  observance  of  rules, 
which  (be  their  advantage  on  the  stage  what  it  may)  are 
evidently,  off  the  stage,  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  The 
only  object  of  adhering  to  the  unities  is  to  preserve  the 
Illusion  of  the  scene.  To  the  reader  they  are  obviously 
useless.  It  Is  true,  that,  in  the  closet,  not  only  are  their  sup- 
posed advantages  destroyed,  but  their  inconveniences  are  also, 
in  a  great  measure,  neutralised :  and  it  is  true  alto,  that  poetry 
so  splendid  has  often  accompanied  them,  at  to  make  us  wholly 
overlook,  In  the  blase  of  greater  excellences,  whatever  incon- 
veniences result  from  them,  either  in  the  closet  or  the  theatre. 
But  even  diminished  difficulties  are  not  to  be  needlessly 
courted,  and  though,  in  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  the 
combatant,  we  toon  lose  sight  of  the  cumbrous  trappings  by 
which  he  has  chosen  to  distinguish  himself;  yet,  if  those 
trappings  are  at  once  cumbersome  and  pedantic,  not  only  will 
his  difficulty  of  success  be  increased,  but  his  failure,  if  he  fails, 
will  be  rendered  the  more  signal  and  ridiculous. 

"  Marino  Fallero  hat,  we  believe,  been  pretty  generally 
pronounced  a  failure  by  the  public  voice,  and  wc  see  no  reason 
to  call  for  a  revision  of  their  sentence.  It  contains,  beyond 
all  doubt,  many  passages  of  commanding  eloquence,  and  tome 
of  genuine  poetry ;  and  the  scenes,  more  particularly,  in  which 
Lord  Byron  has  neglected  the  absurd  creed  of  his  pseudo- 
Hellenic  writers,  are  conceived  and  elaborated  with  great 
tragic  effect  and  dexterity.  But  the  subject  Is  decidedly  ill- 
chosen.  In  the  main  tissue  of  the  plot,  and  in  all  the  busiest 
and  most  interesting  parts  of  tt,  It  is,  In  fact,  no  more  than 
another  *  Venice  Preserved,*  in  which  the  author  has  had  to 
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The  story  of  this  Doge  Is  to  be  found  in  all  her 
Chronicles,  and  particularly  detailed  in  the  "  Live* 
of  the  Doges,"  by  Ibiii  tauto,  whkh  is  glrea  In 
the  Appendix.  It  is  simply  and  clearly  related,  and 
is  perhaps  more  dramatic  in  itself  than  any  scenes 
which  can  be  founded  upon  the  subject 

Marino  Faliero  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
talents  and  of  courage.  I  find  him  commander  in 
chief  of  the  land  forces  at  the  siege  of  Zara,  where 
he  beat  the  King  of  Hungary  and  his  army  of  eighty 
thousand  men,  killing  eight  thousand  men,  and 
keeping  the  besieged  at  the  same  time  in  check ;  an 
exploit  to  which  I  know  none  similar  in  history, 


(nor  baa  he  contended  luuessnilly)  with  oar  recol- 
lections of  a  fanner  aid  deservedly  popular  piny  on  the  mow 
subject.  And  the  only  respect  in  which  U  dinars  la,  that  tho 
Janer  of  Lord  Byron1!  plot  is  drawn  In  to  Join  the  conspira- 
tors, not  by  tho  natural  and  tnttriltglhto  motives  of  poverty, 
aggravated  by  the  sufferings  of  a  beloved  wife,  and  a  deep  and 
weU-grounded  lesenluwnt  of  oppression,  but  by  huv  outrage- 
ous anger  for  a  private  wrong  of  no  very  atrocious  nature. 
The  Doge  of  Venice,  to  chastise  the  vulgar  libel  of  a  foottsh 
boy,  attempts  to  overturn  that  tepubuc  of  which  he  is  the  first 
and  most  trusted  servant ;  to  massacre  all  his  ancient  friends 
and  fellow  soldiers,  the  magistracy  and  nobility  of  the  land. 
With  such  a  resentment  as  this,  taws  shanty  stated  and  taken 
singly,  who  ever  sympathised,  or  who  but  Lord  Bjron  would 
have  expected  In  such  a  cause  to  be  able  to  awaken  sympathy  ? 
It  is  little  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  this  is  all  historically 
true.  A  thing  may  be  true  without  benig  probable  sand  such 
a  case  of  Idiosyncrasy  as  is  implied  in  a  resentment  so  sodden 
and  extravagant,  is  no  more  a  fitting  subject  for  the  poet, 
than  an  animal  with  two  heads  would  be  for  an  artist  of  a  dif- 
ferent description. 

u  It  is  true  that,  when,  a  long  course  of  mutual  bickering 
had  preceded,  when  the  mind  of  the  prince  had  been  pre- 
pared, by  due  degrees,  to  hate  the  oligarchy  with  which  he 
was  sunounded  and  over-ruled,  and  to  feel  or  suspect,  in 
t!ferj  act  of  the  senate,  a  studied  and  persevering  design  to 
wound  and  degrade  him,  every  slight  addition  of  injury  aught 
make  the  cup  of  anger  overflow ;  and  the  insufficient  punish- 
ment of  Steno  (though  to  most  men  this  punishment  seems 
not  unequal  to  the  ofleace)  might  have  opened  the  last  flood- 
gate to  that  torrent  which  had  been  long  gathering  strength 
from  Innumerable  petty  Insults  and  aggressions. 
.  u  It  is  also  possible  that  an  old  man,  d£atingly  firodofavoang 
and  beautiful  wife,  yet  not  insensible  to  the  ridicule  of  such 
an  unequal  alliance,  might  for  months  or  years  have  been 
tormenting  himself  with  the  suspected  suspicions  of  his 
countrymen  ;  havesmarted,  though  convinced  of  his  consort's 
purity,  under  the  idea  that  others  were  not  equally  candid, 
and  nave  attached,  at  length,  the  greater  importance  to 
Steno's  ribaldry,  from  apprehending  this  last  to  be  no  more 

i  of  the  secret  thoughts  of  half  the 
little  world  of  Venice. 

**  And  we  cannot  but  believe  that,  if  the  story  of  Faliero 
(unpromising  as  we  regard  it  in  every  way  of  telling)  bad 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarian  Snakspeare,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  play  would  have  been  placed  considerably 
earlier ;  that  time  would  have  been  given  for  the  gradual 
developement  of  those  strong  lines  of  character  which  were 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  hero,  and  for  the  working  of  those 
subtle  bat  not  Instantaneous  poisons  which  were  to  destroy 
the  peace,  and  embitter  the  feelings,  and  confuse  the  under, 
standing,  of  a  brave  and  hlgb»miaded  hut  proud  and  irritable 
veteran. 

M  But  the  misfortane  Is,  (end  It  I*  in  a  treat  measure,  as 
we  conceive,  to  be  ascribed  to  Lord  Byron/ a  passion  for  the 
trollies,)  that.  Instead  of  playing  fM*  ihti nn*Tl {ir^  of  in^nftil 
feelings  before  our  eyes,  even  our  ears  are  made  very  unpen, 
fectly  seanainted  with  them.  Of  the  previous  eacroaahments 
of  the  oligarchy  on  the  ducal  power  we  see  nothing,  Nay, 
we  only  hear  a  very  little  of  it,  and  that  In  general  terms,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  ;  in  the  form  of  an  apology  for 
the  Doge's  past  conduct,  net  as  the  oraiahmr  said  panful 
feeling  which  we  ought  to  have  shared  with  bhn  in  the  first 
instance.  If  we  were  to  sympathise  in  bis  views  and  wish  suc- 
cess to  his  enterprise.  The  (ear  that  his  wits  might  be  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  his  countrymen  la,  in  like  manner, 
scarcely  hinted  at  ;  and  no  other  reasnsi  for  such  a  foar  Is 
named  than  that  which,  simply  taken,  could  never  have  pro- 
duced U— a  Uc^acribbled  on  the  back  of  a  clwsr.  We  are, 
therefore,  through  the  whole  tragedy,  under  foslaaan  of  sur- 
prise rather  than  of  pity  or  sympathy,  sa  peiaoai 
portentous  events  from  cause*  apparently  liisilamiam  we 
a  man  become  a  traitor  for  ne  other  risible  cense  (hoe*. 

tnefedMoad)  then,  a  single 
on  the  per- 


ever  other  causes  are  am.  Msntslly  lesJanaftsi)  I 
vulgar  insult,  which  was  mete  likely  to  recoil 


except  that  of  Cesar  at  Alrsia,  and  of  Prince  Eugene 
at  rVlgriisr.  Ha  was  aftaissatiie  lonMBiiili  i  of  the 
fleet  m  Use  same  war.  Hs)  toe*  Capo  dlstzia.  He 
was  ambassador  at  Genoa  and  Borne, — at  which  last 
he  received  the  news  of  his  election  to  the  dukedom; 
his  absence  being  a  proof  that  he  sought  it  by  no 
intrigue,  since  he  was  apprised  of  hb  predtctaecr't 
death  and  his  own  succession  at  the  same  mometrt. 
But  he  appears  to  have  been  of  an  ungovernable 
temper.  A  story  is  told  by  S&nuto,  of  his  having, 
many  years  before,  when  podesta  and  captain  at 
Trevtoo,  boxed  the  ears  of  the  bishop,  who  was  some- 
what tardy  in  bringing  the  Host    for  this,  hottest 


petrator  than  to  wound  the  object ;  and  we  cannot  pity  a 
death  incurred  in  such  a  quarreL" 

The  fouewing  extract  from  a  letter  of 
show  the  author's  owa  eetfanabtof  the 
After  repeating  his  hope,  that  no  manager  would  be  so  au- 
dacious as  to  trample  on  hia  **»»«ni  by  piododng  It  eo  the 
stage,  he  thaw  proceeds  r«-> 

"It  is  too  regular --the 
«*»— »g»  of  place  ant  fteeueat 

surprises.— an  starts,  nor  tsa»4Be*n»aer  oeportunlaen  •  aw 
toning  their  beads  and  Ucamg  their  heels'-- end  no  sea*, 
the  grand  aaeyodloat  of  a  miii'ssn  easy.  I  see  peaanadad  tana 
a  great  tragedy  is  not  to  be  prodenaley  folkwraeitbaohiatm- 
—.u.».  —i.,.  —  *.«  -*  g— —  A^.t^t  jyiainnnd  oasy  tar  that 
beauty  of  their  Issignagav^-hut  by  wrifctag  natntalty  anal  aw 
gHlerwL  gnd  pvoducnae  assjnsar  tnajadlse,  Mho  aha 
but  not  la  nnttadon,— enwely  the  outlsne  of  tbeftr 
adapted  to  our  own  times 

no  chorus.  Yon  wJUhn*jh*aedsay,*  wThfJssartsemdeawr* 
lbaye,ymsi«fctrsBda7Ce*snls^ 
people  fl»*y*fc  my  talent  *  eiaaassnfs?  aanwannalaV  asm  I  ana 
not  at  all  clear  that  they  are  net  riant.    IfMsoini 
don't  foil. In  the  perusal—  I  steal,  perhaps,  try  at 
not  for  the  stage);  aed  as  1  think  that  fowls  not  the 
dpal  passion  for  tragedy  (and  yet  j 
you  will  net  find 


you  will  net  find  nw  a  poanaav  writer.  Unlemitstlsew  je*. 
rtioais,  crvstseoa,  and  Aenanu,  It  ought  net  to  ssafce  a  tanuie 
subject;  When  it  is  aiettna  and  asandUn,  It  ansa,  baa  It 
ought  not  to  do  ;  It  la  then  for  Use  gallery  and  sesnecVaaane 
boxes.    If  you  want  to*  here  a  notion  of  wtat  lean  mta*. 


sol 

OU| 

bo: 


take  up  a  p-aeafafans  of  any  of  Ike  Creak 
said  the  original,  It  woukTbe  aa 


mine:  but  the  tra 

that  1  think  1  may  risk  hV    Then 

plot,'  and  do  not  judge  me  by  your  old 

which  is  like  drisdune  naanetawsgw,  saat 

tain,    Yet,  after  au,  1  teayciss  yea  do  ant) 

a  nobler  element  than  a  clear  spring  bnfthesnj  op  lata*  sane* 

and  this  I  take  to  be  the  dinereace  between  the  ~ 

those  turbid  iiwweilrtiiurs  —  atwaya 

wbo  was  a  scholar  and  a  classic.    Or, 

Alaeri.  end  try  the  Inls last,  am.  of  these  my  aaw  a 

the  old  line,  by  Aon  m  Bngnab ;  and  caea7te&  ase  I 

opinion.    Bat  don't  nmaaure  ase  byvooa 

tailor's  yard.    Nothing  sa 

and  rant.   kfra.CentlsvftJi.teeon^y.baaten 

of  Congrevo;  but  are  they  to  he  eeauaared? 

drove 


Agam,  February  l&s  he  thus  writes,  — 

*•  Yea  say  the  Doge  wul  net  be 
for  popularity  ?    I  defy  you  to  she 
a  tale  or  two)  of  a  popular  style  or 
to  me  that  there  is  rosea  for  a  daan: 
neither  a  servile  following  of  the  old 
erroneous  one,  nor  vet  too  French,  Uhe 
the  older  writers.    Itaf. 
severer  approach  to  the  i 
dishonourable  to  our  literature,    I 
make  a  play  without  lava;  end  these  era 


inelodrama  in  it.    AU  ttaewfil 

aajas^saw  aaaaa>  BenfiejayBejanwuni   nee^a    voaaane*   saa*   aaa 

fault  It  has  will  arise 

than  in  the  eoanantsan*  waenh  la 

"Reproach  la 
ings  were  very 
the  ejteof  aglsiMatie  by 
to  Ma  dsaanae  and  ofiata  o 
the  purr 
at  aery  prate 

B£ffifc 


•i 


il 


! 


I 


Surato  "saddles  Mm  with  a  judgment,'*  as  Thwackum 
did  Sasire;  but  be  does  not  tell  us  whether  he  wm 
[paabhtd  or  rebuked  by  the  Senate  for  this  outrage 
atthetfrneofitsoommiflrioo.     He  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  after  wards  at  peace  with  the  church,  for 
we  fad  film  ambassador  at  Borne,  and  invested  with 
to  fief  of  Tal  di  Marino,  in  the  march  of  Treviso, 
and  itth  the  tftfc  of  Count,  by  Lorenzo  Count-Uthop 
lofCtoefa.  Tar  these  facts  my  anthorttiei  are  Sanuto, 
Vettor  Sanffl,  Andrea  Havagero,  and  the  account  of 
to  siege  of  Zna,  first  published  by  the  indefettgeble 
Abate  Jforeffl,  in  his  "Monumentt  Veneaianl  di  vuria 
LettenbnV  printed  In  1796,  all  of  which  I  have 
looked  over  in  the  original  language.    The  moderns, 
Dan),  SsauaH,  and  Langler,  nearly  agree  with  the 
ancient  chroniclers.     SNasiondl  attributes  the  con- 
spiracy to  his  jealousy;  bat  1  find  this  nowhere 
aseifed  by  the  national  historians.    Yettor  flandl, 

indeed,  says,  that  *  Altri  scrbsero  che 

dalhgejott  sutfdzlon  dl  esse  Doge  shut  fktto  (Michel 
Stmo)  staccar  con  violenta/'  fcc  ftc;  but  this 
appears  to  hare  been  by  no  means  the  general  opin- 
ion, our  is  it  alluded  to  by  Semite,  or  by  Haragero: 
and  Saudi  himself  adds,  a  moment  after,  that  M  per 
litre  YenesJane  memorle  traspiri,  che  non  11  §do 
toHerio  dl  vendetta  lo  dispose  alia  congtora  ma 
utebe  h  tonata  abftuale  ambbkon  sua,  per  cui  aneiava 
a  hni  prindpe  independente."  The  first  motive 
wrs  to  have  been  excited  by  the  gross  affront  of 
the  vordi  written  by  Michel  9teno  on  the  ducal 
chair,  and  by  the  light  and  inadequate  sentence  of 
the  Forty  on  the  offender,  who  was  one  of  their  **  tre 
Capl*  The  attentions  of  Steno  himself  appear  to 
ta*  been  directed  towards  one  of  her  damsels,  and 
°rt  to  the  «  Dogaressa"  herself,  against  whose  fame 
cat  the  shfehtest  Insinuation  appears,  while  she  is 
Fftbcd  for  her  beauty,  and  remarked  for  her  youth. 
Xrither  do  I  find  it  asserted  (unless  the  hint  of  Sandi 
**  to  assertion)*  that  the  Doge  was  actuated  by 
jotoay  of  bsj  wife;  bat  rather  by  respect  for  her, 
^  far  his  own  honour,  warranted  by  his  past 
*"*»  and  present  dignity, 

I  know  not  that  the  historical  facts  are  alluded  to 

laBssjub,  miss*  by  Dr.  Moore  in  his  View  of  Italy. 

®  aaooot  is  arise  and  flippant,  full  of  stale  jests 

*tat  old  men  and  young  wives,  and  wondering  at  so 

^w  effect  from  so  slight  a  cause.     How  so  acute 

a*  severe  an  observer  of  mankind  at  the  author  of 

Zefam  could  wander  at  this  is  Inconceivable.    Be 

k^w that* basin  of  water  split  on  Mrs.  Masham's 

8**n  deprived  the  Duke  of  Mai  Thorough  of  his  com- 

Bxd,  and  led  to  the  Inglorious  peace  of  TJtrecht — 

tbtbmliXIY.  wb*  plunged  into  the  most  desolating 

■***  because  his  *»******r  was  nettled  at  fats  finding 

fr*  with  *  window,  assd  wished  to  give  him  another 

°ccapaaon — that  Helen  lost  Troy — that  Lucretla 

Qpefled  the  Tarquins  from  Borne— and  that  Cava 

fongfct  the  Moon  to  Spain — that  an  insulted 

bwband  led  the  Gsmle  to  Ciustnm,  and  thence  to 


«  the  Abbs'  deBemss,  and  a  jest  on  Madame  de 

rnwibke-a 


the  eorreetMSs  of  this 

ecrrrafais,"  he  says,  *  qui  troaraienc 

de  grand*  effete  a  de  patties 

I'Abee  avsJtaesist*  daw  Is 

a  la  Prasst, 


Pompadour,  led  to  the  battle  of  tosbach  >  —  that  the 
elopement  of  DearbhorgU  with  Mae  Murchad  con- 
ducted  the  English  to  the  slavery  of  Ireland—that 
a  personal  pique  between  Maria  Antoinette  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  precipitated  the  first  caD/uhaon  of 
the  Bourbons— -and,  sot  to  multiply  instances,  that 
Commotio*,  Dooaioan,  and  Caligula  fell  victims  not 
to  their  public  tyranny,  but  to  private  vvsjgeaBce-- 
and  that  an  order  to  mate  Cromwell  disembark  from 
the  ship  in  which  he  would  have  sailed  to  America 
destroyed  both  king  and  conmwnwealth.  After  these 
instances,  on  the  least  reflection,  it  is  indeed  extra- 
ordinary in  Dr.  Moore  to  seem  surprised  that  a  man 
used  to  cxnumand,  who  had  served  and  swayed  in  the 
most  important  offices,  should  fiercely  resent,  in  a 
fierce  age,  an  unpunished  affront,  the  grossest  that 
can  be  offered  to  a  inan,  be  be  pruice  or  peasant  The 
age  of  Fallen*  is  little  to  the  purpose,  unless  to  favour 
it— 

M  The  young  man's  wrath  Is  like  straw  on  Are, 
But  like  retUM  tUH  istkeoU  man's  *». " 

"  Young  men  soon  aire  aad  soon  forget  affronts. 
Old  age  it  slow  at  both." 

Laugier's  reflections  are  more  philosophical:  — 
"  Tale  fu  11  fine  ignomlnioso  di  on'  uomo,  che  la  sua 
nascita,  la  sua  eta,  il  suo  carattcre  dovevano  tener 
lontano  dalle  passlonl  produttrici  di  grandl  delittL  I 
suol  taknti  per  lungo  tempo  esercitati  ne*  maggiori 
impieghi,  la  sua  capaclta  sperhnentata  ne'  govern!  e 
nelle  ambasciate,  gli  avevano  acqulstato  la  stima  e 
la  flducia  de*  dttadmi,  ed  avevano  urdtl  1  sunragj  per 
collocarlo  alia  testa  dell*  republics.  Tnnaltafo  ad  un 
grado  che  termlnava  gtoriossmente  la  sua  vita,  11  ri- 
sentimento  dl  un'  Inghnia  leggiera  insinud  nel  suo 
cuore  tal  veleno  che  bastd  a  corromperele  antiche  sue 
quallta,  e  a  condurlo  al  termme  del  seeHeratl;  serto 
esempio,  che  prova  non  enervi  ctd,  in  cm  la  prudmxa 
umana  sia  ticura,  e  che  nell*  uomo  restano  sempre pas- 
sion* capaei  a  diso»or*rio,  qmando  non-  ismgiU  svpra 
sestets*,"* 

Where  did  Dr.  Moore  find  that  Marino  FaHero 
begged  bis  life?  1  have  starched  the  chroniclers, 
and  find  nothing  of  the  kind ;  It  is  true  that  he 
avowed  aQ.  He  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  torture, 
but  there  is  no  mentlott  made  of  any  application  for 
mercy  on  his  part;  and  the  very  circumstance  of 
their  having  taken  him  to  the  rack  seems  to  argue 
anything  but  his  having  shown  a  want  of  irmnsss, 
which  would  doubtless  have  been  also  mentioned  by 
those  minute  historians,  who  by  no  means  favour 
him :  such,  indeed,  would  be  contrary  to  his  character 
as  a  soldier,  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  at 
which  he  died,  as  it  is  to  the  truth  of  history.  I 
know  no  justification,  at  any  distance  a£  time,  for 
calumniating  an  historical  character:  surely  truth 
belongs  to  the  dead,  and  to  the  unfortunate;  and 
they  who  have  died  upon  a  scaffold  have  generally 
had  firults  enough  of  their  own,  without  attributing 
to  them  that  which  the  very  tacuvrmg  of  the  perils 
which  conducted  them  to  their  violent  death  renders, 
of  all  others,  the  most  improbable.     The  black*  veil 


Evttesde  Bends  la  sterOe  abondaneo.* 


J©  no 
tembv 


potncirtftater  catte 
to  ntt,  st  Pat**  cesam  ttt 
flat*  le 

le 


rMteufe;  elk 


ds  Louis  XV.  ft  da 


«  Langler,  Bast  da  la  Bspub.  <to  Verts*,  ftaflaa  translation, 
voL  !▼.  p.  80. 
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which  is  painted  over  the  place  of  Marino  Faliero 
amongst  the  Doges,  and  the  Giants'  Staircase  where 
he  was  crowned,  and  discrowned,  and  decapitated, 
struck  forcibly  upon  my  imagination;  as  did  his 
fiery  character  and  strange  story.  I  went,  in  1819, 
in  search  of  his  tomb  more  than  once  to  the  church 
San  Giovanni  e  San  Paolo ;  and,  as  I  was  standing 
before  the  monument  of  another  family,  a  priest  came 
up  to  me  and  said,  M I  can  show  you  finer  monuments 
than  that"  I  told  him  that  I  was  in  search  of  that 
of  the  Faliero  family,  and  particularly  of  the  Doge 
Marino's.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  M  I  will  show  it  you ; " 
and  conducting  me  to  the  outside,  pointed  out  a 
sarcophagus  in  the  wall  with  an  illegible  inscription. 
He  said  that  it  had  been  in  a  convent  adjoining,  but 
was  removed  after  the  French  came,  and  placed  in 
its  present  situation;  that  he  had  seen  the  tomb 
opened  at  its  removal ;  there  were  still  some  bones 
remaining,  but  no  positive  vestige  of  the  decapitation. 
The  equestrian  statue  of  which  I  have  made  mention 
in  the  third  act  as  before  that  church  is  not,  however, 
of  a  Faliero,  but  of  some  other  now  obsolete  warrior, 
although  of  a  later  date.  There  were  two  other 
Doges  of  this  family  prior  to  Marino ;  Ordclafo,  who 
fell  in  battle  at  Zara  in  1117  (where  his  descendant 
afterwards  conquered  the  Huns),  and  Vital  Faliero, 
who  reigned  in  1082.  The  family,  originally  from 
Fano,  was  of  the  most  illustrious  in  blood  and  wealth 
in  the  city  of  once  the  most  wealthy  and  still  the 
most  ancient  families  in  Europe.  The  length  I  have 
gone  into  on  this  subject  will  show  the  interest  I  have 
taken  in  it  Whether  I  have  succeeded  or  not  in  the 
tragedy,  I  have  at  least  transferred  into  our  language 
an  historical  fact  worthy  of  commemoration. 

It  is  now  four  years  that  I  have  meditated  this 
work ;  and  before  I  had  sufficiently  examined  the 
records,  I  was  rather  disposed  to  have  made  it  turn 

1  [In  February,  1917,  Lord  Byron  writes  to  Mr.  Murray  — 
**  Look  Into  Dr.  Moore's  *  View  of  Italy  *  for  me:  in  one  of 
the  volumes  you  will  find  an  account  of  the  Doge  Vallero  (it 
ought  to  be  Faliero)  and  his  conspiracy,  or  the  mottoes  of  it 
Get  it  transcribed  for  me,  and  send  it  In  a  letter  to  me  soon. 
I  want  it,  and  cannot  find  so  good  an  account  of  that  business 
here ;  though  the  Tolled  patriot,  and  the  place  where  he 
was  crowned,  and  afterwards  decapitated,  still  exist  and  are 
shown.  I  hare  searched  all  their  histories ;  but  the  policy 
of  the  old  aristocracy  made  their  writers  silent  on  his  motives, 
which  were  a  private  grievance  against  one  of  the  patricians. 
I  mean  to  write  a  tragedy  on  the  subject,  which  appears  to  me 
very  dramatic ;  an  old  man,  jealous,  and  conspiring  against 
the  state,  of  which  he  was  actually  reigning  chid  The  last 
circumstance  makes  it  the  most  remarkable,  and  only  fact  of 
the  kind,  In  all  history  of  all  nations."] 

*  £"  It  is  like  being  at  the  whole  process  of  a  woman's  toilet 
—It  disenchants.**— MS.] 

*  While  I  was  in  the  sub-committee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
I  can  vouch  for  my  colleagues,  and  I  hope  for  myself,  that  we 
did  our  best  to  bring  back  the  legitimate  drama.  I  tried  what 
I  could  to  get  •*  I>e  Montfort ,T  reriTed,  but  In  vain,  and 
equally  in  vain  In  favour  of  Sotheby's  M  Ivan,"  which  was 
thought  an  acting  play ;  and  I  endeavoured  also  to  wake  Mr. 
Coleridge  to  write  a  tragedy.  Those  who  are  not  in  the 
secret  will  hardly  believe  that  the  **  School  for  Scandal "  is 
the  play  which  has  brought  leasi  money*  averaging  the  number 
of  times  it  has  been  acted  since  its  production ;  so  Manager 
Dibden  assured  me.    Of  what  has  occurred  since  Maturing  • 


•  [The  Rev.  Charles  Maturin  (a  curate  In  Dublin)  died  In 
1*34.  His  first  production,  the  "  House  of  Montorio,"  a 
romance.  Is  the  only  one  of  his  works  that  has  survived  him. 
When  he  wished  his  family  to  be  aware  that  the  fit  was  on  him, 
this  fantastical  gentleman  used  to  stick  a  wafer  on  his  forehead. 
— "  Maturin,"  says  Lord  Byron, **  sent  his  *  Bertram'  and  a 
letter  to  the  Drury  Lane  Committee,  without  his  address  ;  so 
that  at  first  1  could  give  him  no  answer :  when  I  at  length  hit 
oponhls  residence,  I  sent  him  a  favourable  one,  and  something 
substantial."] 


on  a  jealousy  in  Faliero. l  But,  perceiving  no  found- 
atlon  for  this  in  historical  truth,  and  aware  that 
jealousy  is  an  exhausted  passion  in  the  drama,  I  have 
given  it  a  more  historical  form.  I  was,  betides,  well 
advised  by  the  late  Matthew  Lewis  on  that  point,  in 
talking  with  him  of  my  intention  at  Venice  in  1617. 
«  if  you  make  him  jealous,**  said  he,  M  recollect  that 
you  have  to  contend  with  established  writers,  to  say 
nothing  of  Shakspeare,  and  an  exhausted  subject  ;  — 
stick  to  the  old  fiery  Doge's  natural  character,  which 
will  bear  you  out,  if  properly  drawn;  and  make  your 
plot  as  regular  as  yon  can.*'  Sir  William  Dntmmond 
gave  me  nearly  the  same  counsel.  How  far  I  hare 
followed  these  instructions,  or  whether  they  have 
availed  me,  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  I  have  had  no 
view  to  the  stage ;  In  its  present  state  it  is,  perhaps 
not  a  very  exalted  object  of  ambition;  beside*,  I 
have  been  too  much  behind  the  scenes  to  haw 
thought  it  so  at  any  time.  *  And  I  cannot  conceive 
any  man  of  Irritable  feeling  putting  himself  at  U* 
mercies  of  an  audience.  The  sneering  reader,  and 
the  loud  critic,  and  the  tart  review,  are  scattered  and 
distant  calamities;  but  the  trampling  of  an  intelligent 
or  of  an  ignorant  audience  on  a  production  which, 
be  it  good  or  bad,  has  been  a  mental  labour  U  the 
writer,  is  a  palpable  and  immediate  grievance, 
heightened  by  a  man's  doubt  of  their  competency  to 
judge,  and  his  certainty  of  his  own  imprudence  in 
electing  them  his  judges.  Were  I  capable  of  writing 
a  play  which  could  be  deemed  stage-worthy,  success 
would  give  me  no  pleasure,  and  failure  great  pain. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that,  even  during  the  time  of 
being  one  of  the  Committee  of  one  of  the  theatres, 
I  never  made  the  attempt,  and  never  will.)  But 
surely  there  is  dramatic  power  somewhere,  where 
Joanna  Baillie  4,  and  Millman  \  and  John  Wilson  * 
exist     The  "  City  of  the  Plague,**  and  the  "  Fall  of 


M  Bertram "  I  am  not  aware ;  so  that  1  may  be 
through  Ignorance,  some  excellent  new  writers :  if  so,  I  _^ 
their  pardon.  I  have  been  absent  from  Rngland  nearly  ftre 
years,  and,  till  last  year,  I  never  read  an  English  newspaper 
since  my  departure,  and  am  now  only  aware  of  theatrical 
matters  through  the  medium  of  the  Parisian  Gazette  «f 
Galignani,  and  only  for  the  last  twelve  months.  Let  me  tfcen 
deprecate  all  offence  to  tragic  or  comic  writers,  to  whoa*  I 
wish  well,  and  of  whom  1  know  nothing.  The  long  coaplatnte 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  drama  arise,  however,  from  no  await 
of  the  performers.  I  can  conceive  nothing  better  than  KembJ*. 
Cooke,  and  Keen  in  their  very  different  manners,  or  than 
EUiston  in  jrentlenum't  comedy,  and  In  some  parts  of  tragedy. 
Miss  O'Neill  I  never  saw,  having  made  and  kept  a  desermhv 
atlon  to  see  nothing  which  should  divide  or  disturb  my 
lection  of  Slddans.  Siddons  and  Kemble  were  the  ssl 
tragic  action ;  I  never  saw  any  thing  at  all  resembling 
even  in  person :  for  this  reason,  we  shall  never  see  ; 
Coriolanus  or  Macbeth.  When  Kean  Is  blamed  for  want  of 
dignity,  we  should  remember  that  It  is  a  grace,  and  not  aw 
art,  and  not  to  be  attained  by  study.  In  all,  not  spyaa-natnrat 
parts,  he  is  perfect ;  even  his  very  defects  belong,  or  teem  to 
belong,  to  the  parts  themselves,  and  appear  truer  to  oature. 
But  of  Kemble  we  may  say,  with  reference  to  his  actinav  wfaat 
the  Cardinal  de  Rett  said  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  M  tfeat 
he  was  the  only  man  he  ever  saw  who  reminded  aim  of 
heroes  of  Plutarch." 

<  [Mrs.  Bafflie's  «•  Family  Legend  **  is  the  only  one  of 
dramas  that  ever  bad  any  success  on  the  stag*J 

•  [The  Rev.  Henry  Hart  Mluman,cf  Braien  Koee  Colter*. 
Oxford,  for  some  time  Professor  of  Poetry  in  that  University, 
and  now  Rector  of  St  Margaret,  Westminster.  **  Faxiu." 
which  he  wrote  before  taking  his  first  degree  at  Oxford,  Is  the 
only  one  of  his  plays  that  has  done  well  on  the  stage.] 


•  [John  Wilson,  of  Magdalen  College*  Oxford,  now  Ptt* 
feasor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  E&obuntsw-. 
the  well  known  author  of  the  -  Isle  of  Patau,"  -  Marurei 
Lindsay,"  -  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life."  *r.  *ac_ 
and  the  principal  critic  as  well  as  humourist  of  Black wmlV 
Magazine.] 
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Jerusalem"  arc  full  of  the  best  materiel  for  tragedy 
that  has  been  aeen  since  Horace  Walpole,  except 
postages  of  Ethwald  and  De  Montfort  It  is  the 
fashion  to  underrate  Horace  Walpole ;  firstly,  because 
he  *ras  a  nobleman,  and  secondly,  because  he  was  a 
gentleman ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  composition 
of  his  incomparable  letters,  and  of  the  Castle  of 
Otranta,  he  is  the  M  Ulthnus  Romanonun,"  the  author 
of  the  Mysterious  Mother,  a  tragedy  of  the  highest 
order,  and  not  a  puling  love-play.  He  is  the  father 
of  the  first  romance  and  of  the  last  tragedy  in  our 
language,  and  surely  worthy  of  a  higher  place  than 
any  living  writer,  be  he  who  he  may. 

In  speaking  of  the  drama  of  Marino  Fallero,  I 
forgot  to  mention,  that  the  desire  of  preserving,  though 
stHi  too  remote,  a  nearer  approach  to  unity  than  the 
irregularity,  which  is  the  reproach  of  the  English 
theatrical  compositions,  permits,  has  induced  me  to 
represent  the  conspiracy  as  already  formed,  and  the 
Dug*  acceding  to  it ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  was  of  bis 
own  preparation  and  that  of  Israel  Bertuccio.  The 
oth^r  characters  (except  that  of  the  Duchess),  incidents, 
and  almost  the  time,  which  was  wonderfully  short 
for  such  a  design  in  real  life,  are  strictly  historical, 
except  that  all  the  consultations  took  place  in  the 
palace.  Had  I  followed  this,  the  unity  would  have 
been  better  preserved ;  but  I  wished  to  produce  the 
Docre  in  the  full  assembly  of  the  conspirators,  instead 
of  monotonously  placing  him  always  in  dialogue  with 
the  same  individuals.  For  the  real  facts,  I  refer  to 
the  Appendix. l 

'  Lord  Byron  originally  designed  to  inscribe  this  tragedy  to 
HU  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Douglas  Klnnsird ;  but  the  dedk-a- 
tfcOi  then  drawn  up,  has  remained  till  now  In  MS.  It  Is  in 
these  words ;_- 

-  TO  TUB  HONOURABLE  DoilOLAi  KlNNAIRD. 

*  Mr  dear  Douglas,—  I  dedicate  to  you  the  following  tra- 
gedy, rather  on  account  of  your  good  opinion  of  it,  than  from 
e»y  ootioo  of  my  own  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  your  accept- 
xtmsw  But  If  iU  merit!  were  ten  timet  greater  than  they 
possibly  can  be,  this  offering  would  still  be  a  very  Inadequate 
adkaowledgnwot  of  the  active  and  steady  friendship  with 
which,  for  a  series  of  yean,  you  have  honoured  your  obliged 
end  ejfcrtlonite  friend,  BYRON/' 

At  another  moment,  the  Poet  resolved  to  dedicate  this 
tragedy  to  Goethe,  whose  praires  of  "  Manfred  "  had  highly 
druVmed  him  j  but  this  dedication  shared  the  fate  of  that  to 
Sar7uaoaird:--tt  did  not  reach  the  hands  of  Goethe  till 
ttSL,  when  It  was  presented  to  htm  at  Weimar,  by  Mr.  Murray, 

C-n.  ;  nor  was  It  minted  at  all,  until  Mr.  Moore  included  it 
via  Ufa  of  Lord  Byron.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Iff.  Moore,  In  doing  so,  omitted  some  passages,  which,  the 
MS.  having  since  been  lost,  we  cannot  now  restore.  "  It  is 
written*'"  be  says, u  in  the  poet's  most  whimsical  and  mocking 
snood ;  and  the  unmeasured  severity  poured  out  in  it  upon  the 
two  favourite  objects  of  his  wrath  and  ridicule,  compels  me 
•r*  deprive  the  reader  of  some  of  Its  roost  amusing  passages." 
The  world  are  fat  possession  of  so  much  of  Lord  Byron's  sar- 
castic ertttdsms  on  hb  contemporaries,  and  the  utter  reckless. 
aces  wtth  which  he  threw  them  off  Is  so  generally  appreciated, 
that  one  Is  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  purpose  could  be 
by  suppressing  the  fragments  thus  characterised. 


-  To  Babon  Oorra**,  kit.  Jrc.  Ste. 
•  Sir,— la  the  Appendix  to  an  English  work  lately  trans- 
lated Into  German  and  published  at  Lelptlc,  a  judgment  of 
enure  <tpoo  English  poetry  Is  quoted  a*  follows :  '  That  in 
fcojjUeb  poetry,  great  genius,  universal  power,  a  feeling  of  pro- 
rumlttr,  with  suffldent  tenderness  and  force,  are  to  be  found; 
Shu  dust  altogether  that  do  not  constitute  poets?  Ac.  Sec. 

-  1  regret  to  see  a  great  man  falling  Into  a  great  mistake. 
This  optoion  of  yours  only  proves,  that  the  '  Dictionary  of 
frm  thtimmwt  living  MngUsk  Author* '  has  not  been  translated 
into  German.  Too  will  have  read,  In  your  friend  Schlegcl's 
%^nloa,  che  dialogue  fa  Macbeth — 

4  There  are  ten  thousand  t 
Mae***.    G«*c  villain  » 

Authors,  sir. 
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•  fCoeth*  was  ennobled,  having  the  Von  prefixed  to  Ids 
aaatt  bat  eever  received  the  title  of  Baron.] 


-  Conspirator*. 


MEN. 
Marino  Falixro,  Doge  of  Venice. 
Bsrtuccio  Falixro,  Nephew  of  the  Doge* 
Lioni,  a  Patrician  and  Senator, 
Benintende,  Chief  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 
Michel  Steno,  One  of  the  Three  Capi  of  the  Forty. 
Israel  Bertuccio,  Chief  of* 

the  Arsenal, 
Philif  Calekdaro, 
Dago  li  no, 
Bertram, 
Signor  of  the  Night,  ("  Signore  di  Notte,")  one  of 

the  Officer*  belonging  to  the  Republic. 
First  Citizen. 
Second  Citizen. 
Third  Citizen. 
Vixcenzo,  1 

Pletro,       >  Officers  belonging  to  the  Ducal  Palace. 
Battista,  J 

Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 
Guards,  Conspirators,  Citizens,  The  Council  of  Ten, 

The  Giunta,  jrc.  gc 

WOMEN. 
Anoiolina,  Wife  to  the  Doge. 
Maria  xn  a,  her  Friend. 

Female  Attendants,  frc. 
Scene  Venice  —  in  the  year  1355. 

Now.  of  these  '  ten  thousand  authors,'  there  are  actually 
nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  poets,  all  alive  at  this 
moment,  whatever  their  works  maybe,  as  their  booksellers 
well  know :  and  amongst  these  there  are  several  who  possess 
a  far  greater  reputation  than  mine,  although  considerably  less 
than  yours.  It  is  owing  to  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  your 
German  translators  that  you  are  not  aware  of  the  works  of* 

M  There  is  also  another,  named        •  •  •  •" 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  I  mention  these  poets  by  way  of  sample  to  enlighten  yotf . 
They  form  but  two  brick*  of  our  Babel  (Windsor  bricks,  by 
the  way),  but  may  serve  for  a  specimen  of  the  building. 

M  It  is,  moreover,  asserted,  that '  the  predominant  character 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  present  English  poetry  Is  a  disgust 
and  contempt  for  life.*  But  I  rather  suspect  that,  by  one 
single  work  of  prose,  you  yourself  have  excited  a  greater  con- 
tempt for  life,  than  all  the  English  volumes  of  poesy  that  ever 
were  written.  Madame  de  Stael  says,  that  *  Werther  has 
occasioned  more  suicides  than  the  most  beautiful  woman ; ' 
and  I  really  believe  that  he  has  nut  more  individuals  out  of 
this  world  than  Napoleon  himself, — except  in  the  way  of  his. 
profession.  Perhaps.  Illustrious  Sir,  the  acrimonious  Judg- 
ment passed  by  a  celebrated  northern  journal  upon  you  in 
particular,  and  the  Germans  in  general,  has  rather  indisposed 
you  towards  English  poetry  as  well  as  criticism.  But  you 
must  not  regard  our  critics,  who  are  at  bottom  good-natured 
fellows,  considering  their  two  professions, — taking  up  the 
law  In  court,  and  laying  it  down  out  of  It.  No  one  can  more 
lament  their  hasty  and  unfair  judgment,  In  your  particular „ 
than  I  do;  and  f  so  expressed  myself  to  your  friend  Schlegel,. 
in  1816,  at  Coppet. 

•*  In  behalf  of  my  *  ten  thousand '  living  brethren,  and  of 
myself,  1  have  thus  far  taken  notice  of  an  opinion  expressed 
with  regard  to  '  English  poetry '  In  general,  and  which  me*, 
rited  notice,  because  it  was  voces. 

**  My  principal  object  in  addressing  you  was  to  testify  my 
sincere  respect  and  admiration  of  a  man,  who,  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, has  led  the  literature  of  a  great  nation,  and  will  go  down 
to  posterity  as  the  first  literary  character  of  his  age. 

"  You  have  been  fortunate,  Sir,  not  only  In  the  writings 
which  have  illustrated  your  name,  but  In  the  name  Itself,  as 
being  sufficiently  musical  for  the  articulation  of  posterity.  In 
this  you  have  the  advantage  of  some  of  your  countrymen, 
whose  names  would  perhaps  be  immortal  also  —  If  anybody 
could  pronounce  them. 

M  It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  by  this  apparent  tonr  of 
levity,  that  I  am  wanting  In  intentional  respect  towards  you ; 
but  this  will  be  a  mistake :  I  am  always  flippant  in  prose. 
Considering  you,  as  I  really  and  warmly  do,  In  common  with 
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ACT  L 


SCENE  I. 
An  Antechamber  in  the  Ducal  Palace, 

Potro  tpeaht,  in  entering,  to  Battista. 

Pie.  Is  not  the  messenger  return'd  ? 

BaL  Not  yet; 

I  have  sent  frequently,  as  you  commanded, 
But  still  the  Signory  is  deep  In  council 
And  long  debate  on  Steno's  accusation. 

Pic  Too  long — at  least  so  thinks  the  Doge. 

BaL  How  bears  he 

These  moments  of  suspense  ? 

Pie.  With  struggling  patience. 

Placed  at  the  ducal  table,  cover'd  o'er 
With  all  the  apparel  of  the  state ;  petitions, 
Despatches,  judgments,  acts,  reprieves,  reports, 
He  sits  as  rapt  in  duty ;   but  whene'er 
He  hears  the  jarring  of  a  distant  door, 
Or  aught  that  intimates  a  coming  step, 
Or  murmur  of  a  voice,  his  quick  eye  wanders, 
And  he  will  start  up  from  his  chair,  then  pause, 
And  seat  himself  again,  and  fix  his  gaze 
Upon  some  edict ;  but  I  have  observed 
For  the  last  hour  he  has  not  turn'd  a  leaf.       [  'twas 

BaL  T  is  said  he  is  much  moved, — and  doubtless 
Foul  scorn  in  Steno  to  offend  so  grossly. 

Pie.  Ay,  if  a  poor  man :  Steno 's  a  patrician, 
Young,  galliard,  gay,  and  haughty. 

BaL  Then  you  think 

He  will  not  be  judged  hardly  ? 

Pie.  'Twere  enough 

He  be  judged  justly ;  but  'tis  not  for  us 
To  anticipate  the  sentence  of  the  Forty. 

BaL  And  here  It  comes. — What  news,  Vincenzo  ? 

Enter  Vnrczvzo. 
Fin.  *Tis 

Decided ;  but  as  yet  his  doom's  unknown : 
I  saw  the  president  in  act  to  seal 
The  parchment  which  will  bear  the  Forty's  judgment 
Unto  the  Doge,  and  hasten  to  inform  him.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
The  Ducal  Chamber. 

Marino  Falizbo,  Doget  and  hie  Nephew, 
Bcaruccio  Falxzeo. 
Ber.  F.  It  cannot  be  but  they  will  do  you  justice. 
Doge.  Ay,  such  as  the  Avogadori l  did, 
Who  sent  up  my  appeal  unto  the  Forty 
To  try  him  by  his  peers,  his  own  tribunaL 

all  your  own,  and  with  moit  other  nations,  to  be  by  far  the 
first  literary  character  which  has  existed  in  Europe  since  the 
death  of  Voltaire,  1  felt,  and  feel,  desirous  to  inscribe  to  you 
the  following  work, —not**  being  either  a  tragedy  or  a  poem, 
(for  I  cannot  pronounce  upon  its  pretensions  to  be  either  one 
or  the  other,  or  both,  or  neither,)  but  as  a  mark  of  esteem 
and  admiration  from  a  foreigner  to  the  man  who  has  been 
hailed  in  Germany  *  the  Gabat  Gostm.*  I  hare  the  ho- 
nour to  be,  with  the  truest  respect,  your  most  obedient  and 
very  humble  servant,  BYRON. 

«  Ravenna,  g*«  U:  1890. 
"  P.  S.  I  perceive  that  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  Italy,  there 
is  a  great  struggle  about  what  they  call  •  Clauieal*  and  *  Bo- 
montic,'  —  terms  which  were  not  subject*  of  classification  in 
England,  at  least  when  I  left  U  four  or  fire  years  ago. 


Ber.  F.  His  peers  will  scarce  protect  him :  such  an 
act 
Would  bring  contempt  on  all  authority.        [Forty  ? 

Doge.  Know  you  not  Venice  ?  Know  you  not  the 
But  we  shall  see  anon. 

Ber.  F.  (addreeting  Yxycxwxo,  then  entering). 

How  now — what  tidings? 

Fin.  I  am  charged  to  tell  his  highness  that  the  court 
Has  pass'd  its  resolution,  and  that,  soon 
As  the  due  forms  of  judgment  are  gone  through, 
The  sentence  will  be  sent  up  to  the  Doge ; 
In  the  mean  time  the  Forty  doth  salute 
The  Prince  of  the  Republic,  and  entreat 
His  acceptation  of  their  duty. 

Doge.  Tes  — 

They  are  wondVous  dutiful,  and  ever  humble. 
Sentence  is  pass'd,  you  say  ? 

Fin.  It  is,  your  highness : 

The  president  was  sealing  it,  when  I 
Was  call'd  in,  that  no  moment  might  be  lost 
In  forwarding  the  intimation  due 
Not  only  to  the  Chief  of  the  Republic, 
But  the  complainant,  both  in  one  united.       [ceiwd, 

Ber.  F.  Are  you  aware,  from  aught  you  have  per- 
Of  their  decision  ? 

Fin.  No,  my  lord ;  you  know 

The  secret  custom  of  the  courts  in  Venice. 

Ber.  F.  True ;  but  there  still  is  something  given 
to  guess, 
Which  a  shrewd  gleaner  and  quick  eye  would  catch  at ; 
A  whisper,  or  a  murmur,  or  an  air 
More  or  less  solemn  spread  o'er  the  tribunaL 
The  Forty  are  but  men — most  worthy  men, 
And  wise,  and  just,  and  cautious — this  I  grant-— 
And  secret  as  the  grave  to  which  they  doom 
The  guilty :  but  with  all  this,  in  their  aspects — 
At  least  in  some,  the  juniors  of  the  number — 
A  searching  eye,  an  eye  like  yours,  Vlncenxo, 
Would  read  the  sentence  ere  it  was  pronounced. 

Fin.  My  lord,  I  came  away  upon  the  moment, 
And  had  no  leisure  to  take  note  of  that 
Which  passed  among  the  Judges,  even  in  seeming; 
My  station  near  the  accused  too,  Michel  Steno, 
Made  me— • 

Doge  (abruptly).  And  how  look'd  he  f  deliver  that 

Fin.  Calm,  but  not  overcast,  he  stood  resigned 
To  the  decree,  whate'er  It  were ; — but  lo  I 
It  comes,  for  the  perusal  of  his  hlghni 


Enter  the  Skcbctart  of  the  Forty. 
Sec  The  high  tribunal  of  the  Forty  sends 
Health  and  respect  to  the  Doge  Faliero, 
Chief  magistrate  of  Venice,  and  requests 
His  highness  to  peruse  and  to  approve 
The  sentence  pass'd  on  Michel  Steno,  bora 
Patrician,  and  arralgn'd  upon  the  charge 

of  the  English  scribblers,  it  is  true,  abused  Pope  and  Swift, 
but  the  reason  was  that  they  themselves  did  not  know  bow  to 
write  either  prose  or  rerse ;  but  nobody  thought  them  worth 
making  a  sect  of.  Perhaps  there  may  be  something  of  the  kind 
sprung  up  lately,  but  J  have  not  heard  much  about  it.  and  B 
would  be  such  bad  taste  that  1  shall  be  very  sorry  to  believe  &L** 
The  illustrious  Goethe  was  much  gratified  with  thia  toUss 
of  Lord  Byron's  admiration.  He  died  at  Weimar  tarty  m 
the  year  1839— a  year  which  swept  away  so  many  of  ts»c 
great  men  of  the  European  world— among  others,  Carter 
and  Scott.] 

1  [Toe  Arogadori,  three  in  number,  were  the  eonductm 
of  criminal  prosecutions  on  the  part  of  the  state:  and  no  act 
of  the  councils  was  valid,  unless  sanctioned  by  the 
of  one  of  thesn.3 
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Contain'd,  together  with  its  penalty, 
Within  the  rescript  which  I  now  present 

Dog*.  Ketlre,  and  wait  without 

[Exeunt  Skckrajiy  and  Vihcxxzo. 
Take  thou  this  paper : 
The  misty  letters  vanish  from  my  eyes : 
I  cannot  fix  them. 

Ber.  F.  Patience,  my  dear  uncle : 

Why  do  yon  tremble  thus  ? — nay,  doubt  not,  all 
Will  be  as  could  be  wish'd. 

Doge.  Say  on. 

Ber.  F.  (reading).  «  Decreed 

In  council,  without  one  dissenting  voice, 
That  Michel  Steno,  by  his  own  confession, 
Guilty  on  the  last  night  of  Carnival 
Of  having  graven  on  the  ducal  throne 
The  following  words " i 

Doge.  Would'st  thou  repeat  them  ? 

Wouhfst  thou  repeat  them  —  thou,  a  Faliero, 
Harp  on  the  deep  dishonour  of  our  house, 
Dbhonour'd  in  its  chief — that  chief  the  prince 
Of  Venice,  first  of  cities  ? — To  the  sentence. 

Ber.  F.  Forgive  me,  my  good  lord ;  I  will  obey — 
(Beads}  "  Tnat  Michel  Steno  be  detained  a  month 
In  dose  arrest"  * 

Doge.  Proceed. 

Ber.  F.  My  lord,  'tis  flnish'd. 

Doge.  How  say  you  ?  —  flnish'd !  Do  I  dream  ?  — 
'tis  false— 
Give  me  the  paper — (Snatches  the  paper  and  reads) 

— M'Tis  decreed  in  council 
That  Michel  Steno" Nephew,  thine  arm ! 

Ber.  F.  Nay, 

Cheer  up,  be  calm ;  this  transport  is  uncall'd  for  — 
Let  me  seek  some  assistance. 

Doge.  Stop,  sir — Stir  not — 

*T  is  past 

Ber.  F.  I  cannot  but  agree  with  you 
The  sentence  is  too  slight  for  the  offence ; 
It  is  not  honourable  in  the  Forty 
To  affix  so  slight  a  penalty  to  that 
Which  was  a  foul  affront  to  you,  and  even 
To  them,  as  being  your  subjects ;  but  'tis  not 
Yet  without  remedy :  you  can  appeal 
To  them  once  more,  or  to  the  Avogadori, 
Who,  seeing  that  true  justice  is  withheld, 
Will  now  take  up  the  cause  they  once  declined, 
And  do  you  right  upon  the  bold  delinquent 
Think  you  not  thus,  good  uncle  ?  why  do  you  stand 
So  fix'd  ?  You  heed  me  not ;  -«- 1  pray  you,  bear  me  ( 

Doge  (dashing  down  the  ducal  bonnet,  and  offering 
to  trample  upon  it,  exclaims,  as  he  is  withheld 
by  his  nephew) 
Oh !  that  the  Saracen  were  in  Saint  Mark's ! 
Thus  would  I  do  him  homage. 

Ber.  F.                                      For  the  sake 
Of  Heaven  and  all  its  saints,  my  lord 

Doge.  Away ! 

Oh,  that  the  Genoese  were  in  the  port  I 
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Faliero,  dalla  bell*  moglie— altrl  la  gode,  ed 
"  —  SajtotoO 


.  »  p»  is  not  in  the  plot  only,  that  we  think  we  can  trace  the 
1 1  injurious  effects  of  Lord  Byron's  continental  prejadlcet  and 
hie  choice  of  injudicious  models.  We  trace  them  in  the 
abruptness  of  his  verse,  which  has  all  the  harshness,  though 
not  ell  the  vigour,  of  Alfierl,  and  which,  instead  of  that 
richness  and  variety  of  cadence  which  distinguishes  eren  the 
,  matt  careless  of  our  elder  dramatists,  it  often  only  distin- 
I    guishabte  from  prose  by  the  unrelenting  uniformity  with 
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Oh,  that  the  Huns  whom  I  o'erthrew  at  Zara 
Were  ranged  around  the  palace ! 

Ber.  F.  fTis  not  well 

In  Venice*  Duke  to  say  so. 

Doge.  Venice'  Duke ! 

Who  now  is  Duke  in  Venice  ?  let  me  see  him, 
That  he  may  do  me  right 

Ber.  F.  If  you  forget 

Your  office,  and  its  dignity  and  duty, 
Remember  that  of  man,  and  curb  this  passion. 
The  Duke  of  Venice  ^— • 

Doge  (interrupting  him).  There  is  no  such  thing— 
It  is  a  word — nay,  worse — a  worthless  by- word : 
The    most    despised,    wrong'd,    outraged,    helpless 

wretch, 
Who  begs  his  bread,  if  'tis  refused  by  one, 
May  win  it  from  another  kinder  heart : 
But  he,  who  is  denied  his  right  by  those 
Whose  place  it  is  to  do  no  wrong,  is  poorer 
Than  the  rejected  beggar — he's  a  slave— 
And  that  am  I,  and  thou,  and  all  our  house, 
Even  from  this  hour ;  the  meanest  artisan 
Will  point  the  finger,  and  the  haughty  noble 
May  spit  upon  us :  — where  is  our  redress  ? 

Ber,  F.    The  law,  my  prince [done — 

Doge  (interrupting  him).    You  see  what  it  hat 
I  ask'd  no  remedy  but  from  the  law — 
I  sought  no  vengeance  but  redress  by  law — 
I  call'd  no  judges  but  those  named  by  law — 
As  sovereign,  I  appeal'd  unto  my  subjects, 
The  very  subjects  who  had  made  me  sovereign, 
And  gave  me  thus  a  double  right  to  be  so. 
The  rights  of  place  and  choice,  of  birth  and  service, 
Honours  and  years,  these  scars,  these  hoary  hairs, 
The  travel,  toil,  the  perils,  the  fatigues, 
The  blood  and  sweat  of  almost  eighty  years, 
Were  welgh'd  i'  the  balance,  'gainst  the  foulest  stain, 
The  grossest  insult,  most  contemptuous  crime 
Of  a  rank,  rash  patrician — and  found  wanting  I 
And  this  is  to  be  borne  I 

Ber.  F.  I  say  not  that :  — 

In  case  your  fresh  appeal  should  be  rejected, 
We  will  find  other  means  to  make  all  even. 

Doge.  Appeal  again  I  art  thou  my  brother's  son  ? 
A  scion  of  the  house  of  Faliero  ? 
The  nephew  of  a  Doge  ?  and  of  that  blood 
Which  hath  already  given  three  dukes  to  Venice  ? 
But  thou  say'st  well — we  must  be  humble  now. 

Ber.  F.  My  princely  uncle !  you  are  too  much 
moved : 
I  grant  it  was  a  gross  offence,  and  grossly 
Left  without  fitting  punishment :  but  still 
This  fury  doth  exceed  the  provocation, 
Or  any  provocation :  if  we  are  wrong'd, 
We  will  ask  justice  ;  if  it  be  denied, 
Well  take  it;  but  may  do  all  this  in  calmness  — 
Deep  Vengeance  is  the  daughter  of  deep  Silence. 
I  have  yei  scarce  a  third  part  of  your  years, 
I  love  our  house,  I  honour  you,  its  chief, 

which  it  Is  divided  into  decasyllabic  portions.  The  lentence 
of  the  College  of  Justice  was  likely,  indeed,  to.be  prosaic; 
and  Sbakapeare  and  our  other  elder  tragedians  would  have 
giren  it  asoondJUe  prose,  without  that  affectation  (for  which, 
however,  Lord  Byron  has  many  precedents  in  modern  times) 
which  condemns  letters,  proclamations,  the  speeches  of  the 
vulgar,  and  the  outcries  of  the  rabble  and  the  soldiery,  to 
strut  In  the  same  precise  measure  with  the  lofty  musings 
and  dignified  resentment  of  the  powerful  and  the  wise  :— 
but  Bertuccio  Faliero  might  as  well  hate  spoken  poetry.  — 
HsaRR.] 
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The  guardian  of  my  youth,  and  its  Instructor  — 
But  though  I  understand  your  grief,  and  enter 
In  part  of  your  disdain,  it  doth  appal  me 
To  see  your  anger,  like  our  Adrian  waves, 
O'ersweep  all  bounds,  and  foam  Itself  to  air. 

Doge.  I  tell  thee    must  I  tell  thee— what  thy  fether 
Would  have  required  no  words  to  comprehend  ? 
Hast  thou  no  feeling  save  the  external  sense 
Of  torture  from  the  touch  ?  hast  thou  no  soul— 
No  pride — no  passion — no  deep  sense  of  honour? 

Ber.  F.  'Tis  the  first  time  that  honour  has  been 
doubted, 
And  were  the  last,  from  any  other  sceptic 

Doge.  You  know  the  full  offence  of  this  born  villain, 
This  creeping,  coward,  rank,  acquitted  felon, 
Who  threw  his  sting  into  a  poisonous  libel, l 
And  on  the  honour  of — Oh  God  ! — my  wife, 
The  nearest,  dearest  part  of  all  men's  honour, 
Left  a  base  slur  to  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth 
Of  loose  mechanics,  with  all  coarse  foul  comments, 
And  villanous  jests,  and  blasphemies  obscene ; 
While  sneering  nobles,  in  more  polish'd  guise, 
Whisper'd  the  tale,  and  smiled  upon  the  lie 
Which  made  me  look  like  them — a  courteous  wittol, 
Patient — ay,  proud,  it  may  be,  of  dishonour. 

Ber.  F.  But  still  it  was  a  lie— you  knew  it  false, 
And  so  did  all  men. 

Doge.  Nephew,  the  high  Roman 

Said,  "  Csssar's  wife  must  not  even  be  suspected," 
And  put  her  from  him. 

Ber.  F.  True— but  in  those  days 

Doge.  What  is  it  that  a  Roman  would  not  suffer, 
That  a  Venetian  prince  must  bear  ?  Old  Dandolo 
Refused  the  diadem  of  all  the  Caesars, 
And  wore  the  ducal  cap  I  trample  on, 
Because  tis  now  degraded. 

Ber.  F.  'Tis  even  so. 

Doge.  It  Is—  it  is :  —  I  did  not  visit  on 
The  Innocent  creature  thus  most  vilely  slander'd 
Because  she  took  an  old  man  for  her  lord, 
For  that  he  had  been  long  ber  father's  friend 
And  patron  of  her  house,  as  if  there  were 
No  love  in  woman's  heart  but  lust  of  youth 
And  beardless  faces ;  — *I  did  not  for  this 
Visit  the  villain's  Infamy  on  her, 
But  craved  my  country's  justice  on  his  head, 
The  justice  due  unto  the  humblest  being 
Who  hath  a  wife  whose  frith  is  sweet  to  him, 
Who  hath  a  home  whose  hearth  is  dear  to  him, 
Who  hath  a  name  whose  honour's  all  to  him, 
When  these  are  tainted  by  the  accursing  breath 
Of  calumny  and  scorn. 

Ber.  F.  And  what  redress 

Did  you  expect  as  his  fit  punishment  ? 

Doge,  Death!  Was  I  not  the  sovereign  of  the 
state  — 
Insulted  on  his  very  throne,  and  made 
A  mockery  to  the  men  who  should  obey  me  ? 
Was  I  not  injured  as  a  husband  ?  scorn'd 
As  man  ?  reviled,  degraded,  as  a  prince  ? 
Was  not  offence  like  his  a  complication 
Of  insult  and  of  treason  ? — and  he  lives  I 
Had  he  instead  of  on  the  Doge's  throne 
Stamp'd  the  same  brand  upon  a  peasant's  stool, 
His  blood  had  gilt  the  threshold ;  for  the  carle 
Had  stabb'd  him  on  the  instant 

i  r4  Who  threw  hit  iting  into  a  poltonous  rhyme,1  —MS. 3 


Ber.  F.  Do  not  doubt  It, 

He  shall  not  live  tfU  sunset — leave  to  me 
The  means,  and  calm  younel£ 

Doge.  Hold,  nephew :  this 

Would  have  sufficed  but  yesterday ;  at  present 
I  have  no  further  wrath  against  this  man. 

Ber.  F.  What  mean  you  ?  is  not  the  offence  re- 
doubled 
By  this  most  rank — I  will  not  say — acquittal ; 
For  it  Is  worse,  being  full  acknowledgment 
Of  the  offence,  and  leaving  H  unpunish'd  f 

Doge.  It  is  redoubled,  but  not  now  by  him :  ' 

The  Forty  hath  decreed  a  month's  arrest  — 
We  must  obey  the  Forty. 

Ber.F.  Obey  them? 

Who  have  forgot  their  duty  to  the  sovereign  t 

Doge.  Why,  yes; — boy,  you  perceive  it  then  at  last: 
Whether  as  fellow  citisen  who  sues 
For  justice,  or  as  sovereign  who  commands  it, 
They  have  defrauded  me  of  both  my  rights 
(For  here  the  sovereign  is  a  dtiaen) ; 
But,  notwithstanding,  harm  not  thou  a  hair 
Of  Steno's  head — he  shall  not  wear  It  long: 

Ber.  F.  Not  twelve  hours  longer,  had  you  left  to  nae    . 
The  mode  and  means :  If  you  had  calmly  heard  me,     ' 
I  never  meant  this  miscreant  should  escape. 
But  wish'd  you  to  repress  such  gusts  of  passion, 
That  we  more  surely  might  devise  together 
His  taking  off. 

Doge.  No,  nephew,  he  must  live ; 

At  least,  just  now — a  life  so  vile  as  his 
Were  nothing  at  this  hour ;  in  th'  olden  time 
Some  sacrifices  ask'd  a  single  victim, 
Great  expiations  had  a  hecatomb. 

Ber.  F.  Your  wishes  are  my  law ;  and  yet  I  lain 
Would  prove  to  you  how  near  unto  my  heart 
The  honour  of  our  house  must  ever  be. 

Doge.  Fear  not ;  you  shall  have  time  and  place  of 
proof; 
But  be  not  thou  too  rash,  as  I  have  been. 
I  am  ashamed  of  my  own  anger  now ; 
I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

Ber.  F.  Why, that's  my  uncle ! 

The  leader,  and  the  statesman,  and  the  chief 
Of  commonwealths,  and  sovereign  of  himself  I 
I  wonder'd  to  perceive  you  so  forget 
All  prudence  in  your  fury  at  these  years. 
Although  the  cause 

Doge.  Ay,  think  upon  the  cause— 

Forget  it  not :  — When  you  lie  down  to  rest. 
Let  it  be  black  among  your  dreams ;  and  when 
The  morn  returns,  so  let  it  stand  between 
The  sun  and  you,  as  an  ill-omen'd  cloud 
Upon  a  summer-day  of  festival : 
So  will  it  stand  to  me ;  —  but  speak  not,  stir  not, — 
Leave  all  to  me ; — we  shall  have  much  to  do, 
And  you  shall  have  a  part  —But  now  retire, 
'Tis  fit  I  were  alone. 

Ber.  F.  (taking  up  and  placing  the  ducal  bonnet  em 
the  table).        Ere  I  depart, 
I  pray  you  to  resume  what  you  have  spunTd, 
Till  you  can  change  it  haply  for  a  crown. 
And  now  I  take  my  leave.  Imploring  you 
In  all  things  to  rely  upon  my  duty 
As  doth  become  your  near  and  faithful  fctn— w»«t 
And  not  less  loyal  citisen  and  subject 

[Exit  Bc&TOccto  F*ima 
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Doge  (jt6hu\    Adieu,  my  worthy  nephew.  — 
Hollow  bauble  1    [  Taking  up  the  ducal  cap. 
Beset  with  all  the  thorns  that  line  a  crown, 
Without  Investing  the  insulted  brow 
With  the  all-swaying  majesty  of  kings ; 
Thou  idle,  gilded,  and  degraded  toy, 
Let  me  resume  thee  as  I  would  a  visor.  [Puts  it  on. 
How  my  brain  aches  beneath  thee !  and  my  temples 
Throb  feverish  under  thy  dishonest  weight 
Could  1  not  turn  thee  to  a  diadem  ? 
Could  I  not  shatter  the  Briarean  sceptre 
Which  in  this  hundred-handed  senate  rules, 
leaking  the  people  nothing,  and  the  prince 
A  pageant  ?  In  my  life  I  have  achieved 
Tasks  not  less  difficult — achieved  for  them, 
Who  thus  repay  me  I     Can  I  not  requite  them  ? 
Ob  for  one  year !  Oh  I  but  for  even  a  day 
Of  my  lull  youth,  while  yet  my  body  served 
My  soul  as  serves  the  generous  steed  his  lord, 
1  would  have  dash'd  amongst  them,  asking  few 
In  aid  to  overthrow  these  swoln  patricians ; 
But  now  I  must  look  round  for  other  hands 
To  serve  this  hoary  head ; — but  it  shall  plan 
In  such  a  sort  as  will  not  leave  the  task 
Herculean,  though  as  yet  'tis  but  a  chaos 
Of  darkly  brooding  thoughts :  my  fancy  is 
In  her  first  work,  more  nearly  to  the  light 
Holding  the  sleeping  images  of  things 
For  the  selection  of  the  pausing  judgment  — 
The  troops  are  few  in 

Enter  Yin  csvso. 

Fin.  There  is  one  without 

Craves  audience  of  your  highness. 

Dog*.  I'm  unwell  — 

I  can  see  no  one,  not  even  a  patrician  — 
Let  him  refer  his  business  to  the  council 

Fm.  My  lord,  I  will  deliver  your  reply ; 
It  cannot  much  import — he's  a  plebeian, 
The  master  of  a  galley,  I  believe. 

Doge.  How !  did  you  say  the  patron  of  a  galley  ? 
That  Is-—  I  mean — a  servant  of  the  state ; 
Admit  him,  he  may  be  on  public  service. 

[Exit  VlNCENZO. 

Doge  (solus).  This  patron  may  be  sounded ;  I  will 
try  him. 
I  know  the  people  to  be  discontented : 
They  have  cause,  since  Saplenza's  adverse  day, 
When  Genoa  conquer'd :  they  have  further  cause, 
Since  they  are  nothing  in  the  state,  and  in 
The  city  worse  than  nothing — mere  machines, 
To  serve  the  nobles'  most  patrician  pleasure. 
The  troops  have  long  arrears  of  pay,  oft  promised, 
And  murmur  deeply — any  hope  of  change 
W01  draw  them  forward :  they  shall  pay  themselves 
With  plunder  :  —  but  the  priests  —  I   doubt    the 

priesthood 
WiU  not  be  with  us ;  they  have  hated  me 
Since  Oat  rash  hour,  when,  madden'd  with  the  drone, 
I  «mote  the  tardy  bishop  at  Treviso,  i 
Quickening  his  holy  march ;  yet,  ne'ertheless, 
They  may  be  won,  at  least  their  chief  at  Rome, 

1  An  historical  met  See  Maria  Sanuto*i  Lives  of  the 
Dofps.— £**  Sanuto  says  that  Heaven  took  away  hi*  tenses 
tur  this  buflsi,  and  induced  him  to  conspire :  — '  Per,,  fu 
pvrastMO  cbe  0  FaUero  perdetta  1'  latelleto,'  ttc^—Byroa 

*  £Thtt  oflcer  was  chlaf  of  the  artisans  of  the  arsenal,  and 
'  the  Bucenuur,  for  the  safety  of  which,  even  tl  an 


By  some  well-timed  concessions ;  but,  above 

All  things,  I  must  be  speedy :  at  my  hour 

Of  twilight  little  light  of  life  remains. 

Could  I  free  Venice,  and  avenge  my  wrongs, 

I  had  lived  too  long,  and  willingly  would  sleep 

Next  moment  with  my  sires ;  and,  wanting  this, 

Better  that  sixty  of  my  fourscore  years 

Had  been  already  where — how  soon,  I  care  not — 

The  whole  must  be  extinguished ; — better  that 

They  ne'er  had  been,  than  drag  me  on  to  be 

The  thing  these  arch-oppressors  fain  would  make  me. 

Let  me  consider — of  efficient  troops 

There  are  three  thousand  posted  at 

Enter  Vixcexzo  and  IsaaxL  Bkrtuccio. 

Put.  May  it  please 

Tour  highness,  the  same  patron  whom  I  spake  of 
Is  here  to  crave  your  patience. 

Doge.  Leave  the  chamber, 

Vincenzo. —  [Exit  Vincxwzo. 

.  Sir,  you  may  advance — what  would  you  ? 

/.  Ber.  Redress. 

Doge.  Of  whom  ? 

/.  Ber.  Of  God  and  of  the  Doge. 

Doge.  Alas !  my  friend,  you  seek  it  of  the  twain 
Of  least  respect  and  interest  in  Yenice. 
You  must  address  the  council. 

/.  Ber.  'Twere  in  vain ; 

For  he  who  injured  me  is  one  of  them. 

Doge.  There  *s  blood  upon  thy  face — how  came  it 
there? 

/.  Ber.  'Tis  mine,  and  not  the  first  I've  shed  for 
Venice, 
But  the  first  shed  by  a  Venetian  hand : 
A  noble  smote  me. 

Doge.  Doth  he  live  ? 

/.  Ber.  Not  long— 

But  for  the  hope  I  had  and  have,  that  you, 
My  prince,  yourself  a  soldier,  will  redress 
Him,  whom  the  laws  of  discipline  and  Venice 
Permit  not  to  protect  himself;  —  if  not — 
I  say  no  more. 

Doge.  But  something  you  would  do — 

Is  it  not  so  ? 

/.  Ber.        I  am  a  man,  my  lord. 

Doge.  Why  so  is  he  who  smote  you. 

I.  Ber.  He  is  call'd  so; 

Nay,  more,  a  noble  one — at  least,  in  Venice : 
But  since  he  hath  forgotten  that  I  am  one, 
And  treats  me  like  a  brute,  the  brute  may  turn — 
'Tis  said  the  worm  wilL 

Doge.  Say — his  name  and  lineage? 

/.  Ber.  Barbara. 

Doge.         What  was  the  cause  ?  or  the  pretext  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  am  the  chief  of  the  arsenal  *,  employ  *d 
At  present  in  repairing  certain  galleys 
But  roughly  used  by  the  Genoese  last  year. 
This  morning  "comes  the  noble  Barbara 
Full  of  reproof,  because  our  artisans 
Had  left  some  frivolous  order  of  his  house. 
To  execute  the  state's  decree :  I  dared 
To  justify  the  men — he  raised  his  hand ;  — 

accidental  storm  should  arise,  he  was  responsible  with  his 
life.  He  mounted  guard  at  the  ducal  palace  during  an  inter- 
regnum, and  bore  the  red  standard  before  the  new  Doge  on 
his  Inauguration ;  for  which  service  his  perquisites  were  the 
ducal  mantle,  and  the  two  silver  basins  from  which  the  Doge 
scattered  the  regulated  pittance  which  he  was  permitted  to 
throw  among  the  people.  —  Amelot  de  la  Houssage,  79.3 
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Behold  my  blood !  the  first  time  It  e'er  flow'd 
Dishonourably. 

Doge.  Have  you  long  time  served  ? 

/.  Ber.  So  long  as  to  remember  Lara's  siege, 
And  fight  beneath  the  chief  who  beat  the  Huns  there* 
Sometime  my  general,  now  the  Doge  Fallen).  — . 

Doge.  How !  are  we  comrades  ? — the  state's  ducal 
robes 
Sit  newly  on  me,  and  you  were  appointed 
Chief  of  the  arsenal  ere  I  came  from  Borne ; 
So  that  I  recognised  you  not     Who  placed  you  ? 

I.  Ber.  The  late  Doge ;  keeping  still  my  old  com- 
mand 
As  patron  of  a  galley :  my  new  office 
Was  given  as  the  reward  of  certain  scars 
(So  was  your  predecessor  pleased  to  say) : 
I  little  thought  his  bounty  would  conduct  me 
To  his  successor  as  a  helpless  plaintiff; 
At  least,  in  such  a  cause. 

Dog*.  Are  you  much  hurt? 

/.  Ber,  Irreparably  in  my  self-esteem. 

Doge.  Speak  out;  fear  nothing:  being  stung  at 
heart, 
What  would  you  do  to  be  revenged  on  this  man  ? 

/.  Ber.  That  which  I  dare  not  name,  and  yet  will 
do. 

Doge.  Then  wherefore  came  you  here  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  come  for  justice, 

Because  my  general  is  Doge,  and  will  not 
See  his  old  soldier  trampled  on.     Had  any, 
Save  Faliero,  flll'd  the  ducal  throne, 
This  blood  had  been  wash'd  out  in  other  blood. 

Doge.  You  come  to  me  for  justice — unto  me  I 
The  Doge  of  Venice,  and  I  cannot  give  it ; 
I  cannot  even  obtain  it — 'twas  denied 
To  me  most  solemnly  an  hour  ago  1 

/.  Ber.  How  says  your  highness  ? 

Doge.  Steno  is  condemn'd 

To  a  month's  confinement 

/.  Ber.  What  I  the  same  who  dared 

To  stain  the  ducal  throne  with  those  foul  words, 
That  have  cried  shame  to  every  ear  in  Venice  ? 

Doge.  Ay,  doubtless  they  have  echo'd  o'er  the 

Keeping  due  time  with  every  hammer's  clink 
As  a  good  jest  to  jolly  artisans ; 
Or  making  chorus  to  the  creaking  oar, 
In  the  vile  tune  of  every  galley-slave, 
Who,  as  he  sung  the  merry  stave,  exulted 
He  was  not  a  shamed  dotard  like  the  Doge. 

/.  Ber.  Ia't  possible  ?  a  month's  Imprisonment ! 
No  more  for  Steno  ? 

Doge.  Tou  have  heard  the  offence, 

And  now  you  know  his  punishment ;  and  then 
Tou  ask  redress  of  me  /    Go  to  the  Forty, 
Who  pass'd  the  sentence  upon  Michel  Steno ; 
They  11  do  as  much  by  Barbaro,  no  doubt 

I.  Ber,  Ah !  dared  I  speak  my  feelmgs ! 

Doge.  Give  them  breath. 

Mine  have  no  further  outrage  to  endure. 

/.  Ber.  Then,  in  a  word,  it  rests  but  on  your  word 
To  punish  and  avenge — I  will  not  amy 
My  petty  wrong,  for  what  is  a  mere  blow, 
However  vile,  to  such  a  thing  as  I  am  ?— 
But  the  base  insult  done  your  state  and  person. 

Doge.  Tou  overrate  my  power,  which  is  a  pageant 
This  cap  is  not  the  monarch's  crown ;  these  robes 
Might  move  compassion,  like  a  beggar's  rags ; 


Nay,  more,  a  beggar's  are  his  own,  and  these 
But  lent  to  the  poor  puppet,  who  must  play 
Its  part  with  all  its  empire  in  this  ermine. 

I.  Ber.  Wouldst  thou  be  king? 

Doge,  Yes— -of  a  happy  people. 

/.  Ber.  Wouldst  thou  be  sovereign  lord  of  Venice  ? 

Doge.  Ay, 

If  that  the  people  shared  that  sovereignty, 
So  that  nor  they  nor  I  were  further  slaves 
To  this  o'ergrown  aristocratic  Hydra, 
The  poisonous  heads  of  whose  envenom'd  body 
Have  breathed  a  pestilence  upon  us  alt 

/.  Ber.  Yet,  thou  wast  born,  and  still  hast  lived, 
patrician. 

Doge.  In  evil  hour  was  I  so  born;  my  birth 
Hath  made  me  Doge  to  be  insulted :  but 
I  lived  and  toil'd  a  soldier  and  a  servant 
Of  Venice  and  her  people,  not  the  senate ; 
Their  good  and  my  own  honour  were  my  guerdon. 
I  have  fought  and  bled ;  commanded,  ay,  and  con- 
quered; 
Have  made  and  marr*d  peace  oft  In  embassies, 
As  it  might  chance  to  be  our  country's  Vantage; 
Have  traversed  land  and  sea  In  constant  duty. 
Through  almost  sixty  years,  and  still  for  Venice, 
My  lathers'  and  my  birthplace,  whose  dear  spires* 
Rising  at  distance  o'er  the  blue  Lagoon, 
It  was  reward  enough  for  me  to  view 
Once  more;  but  not  for  any  knot  of  men. 
Nor  sect,  nor  faction,  did  I  bleed  or  sweat ! 
But  would  you  know  why  I  have  done  all  this  ? 
Ask  of  the  bleeding  pelican  why  she 
Hath  ripp'd  her  bosom  ?     Had  the  bird  a  voice. 
She'd  tell  thee  'twas  for  all  her  little  ones. 

/.  Ber.  And  yet  they  made  thee  duke. 

Doge.  7%ey  made  me  so; 

I  sought  it  not,  the  flattering  fetters  met  me 
Returning  from  my  Roman  embassy, 
And  never  having  hitherto  refused 
Toil,  charge,  or  duty  for  the  state,  I  did  act, 
At  these  late  years,  decline  what  was  the  highest 
Of  all  in  seeming,  but  of  all  most  base 
In  what  we  have  to  do  and  to  endure : 
Bear  witness  for  roe  thou,  my  Injured  subject. 
When  I  can  neither  right  myself  nor  thee. 

/.  Ber.  Tou  shall  do  both,  if  you  possess  the  will ; 
And  many  thousands  more  not  less  oppreat'd. 
Who  wait  but  for  a  signal— will  you  give  It  ? 

Doge.  Tou  speak  in  riddles. 

7.  Ber.  Which  shall  soon  be 

At  peril  of  my  life,  if  you  disdain  not 
To  lend  a  patient  ear. 

Doge.  Say  on. 

/.  Ber.  Not  thou, 

Nor  I  alone,  are  injured  and  abused, 
Contemn'd  and  trampled  on ;  but  the  whole 
Groan  with  the  strong  conception  of  their  wrongs 
The  foreign  soldiers  In  the  senate's  pay 
Are  discontented  for  their  long  arrears; 
The  native  mariners,  and  civic  troops, 
Feel  with  their  friends;   for  who  Is  he 

them 
Whose  brethren,  parents,  children,  wives,  or  sfetera* 
Have  not  partook  oppression,  or  pottutkm, 
From  the  patricians?    And  the  hopeless  war 
Against  the  Genoese,  which  Is  still  maintain'd 
With  the  plebeian  blood,  and  treasure  wrung 
From  their  hard  earnings,  has  inflamed  them  further: 
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Even  now — but,  I  forget  that  speaking  thus, 
Perhaps  I  pass  the  sentence  of  my  death  1 

Doge.  And  suffering  what  thou  hast  done — fear'st 
thou  death  ? 
Be  sQent  then,  and  live  on,  to  be  beaten 
By  those  for  whom  thou  hast  bled. 

/.  Ber.  No,  I  will  speak 

At  every  hazard ;  and  if  Venice*  Doge 
Should  turn  delator,  be  the  shame  on  him, 
And  sorrow  too ;  for  he  will  lose  far  more 
Than  I. 

Dogt.  From  me  fear  nothing ;  out  with  it ! 

L  Ber*  Know  then,  that  there  are  met  and  sworn 
In  secret 
A  band  of  brethren,  valiant  hearts  and  true ; 
Men  who  have  proved  all  fortunes,  and  have  long 
Grieved  over  that  of  Venice,  and  have  right 
To  do  so ;  having  served  her  in  all  climes, 
And  having  rescued  her  from  foreign  foes, 
Would  do  the  same  from  those  within  her  walls.  . 
They  are  not  numerous,  nor  yet  too  few 
For  their  great  purpose ;  they  have  arms,  and  means, 
And  hearts,  and  hopes,  and  faith,  and  patient  courage. 

Doge.  For  what  then  do  they  pause  ? 

/.  Btr.  An  hour  to  strike. 

Doge  (a*ide).  Saint  Mark's  shall  strike  that  hour !  i 

/.  Btr.  I  now  have  placed 

My  life,  my  honour,  all  my  earthly  hopes 
Within  thy  power,  but  in  the  Arm  belief 
That  Injuries  like  ours,  sprung  from  one  cause, 
Will  generate  one  vengeance :  should  it  be  so, 
Be  our  chief  now — our  sovereign  hereafter. 

Dog*.  How  many  are  ye  ? 

L  Btr.  Ill  not  answer  that 

Tin  I  am  answer'd. 

Dog*.  How,  sir  I  do  you  menace  ? 

/.  Btr.  No ;  I  affirm.     I  have  betray'd  myself; 
Bat  there  *s  no  torture  in  the  mystic  wells 
Which  undermine  your  palace,  nor  in  those 
Hot  leas  appalling  cells,  the  M  leaden  roofs," 
To  force  a  single  name  from  me  of  others. 
The  Poszl*  and  the  Plombi  were  in  vain ; 
They  might  wring  blood  from  me,  but  treachery 

never. 
And  I  would  pass  the  fearful  "  Bridge  of  Sighs," 
Joyous  that  mine  must  be  the  last  that  e'er 
Would  echo  o'er  the  Stygian  wave  which  flows 
Between  the  murderers  and  the  murder'd,  washing 
\  t  The  prison  and  the  palace  walls :  there  are 
1 /  Those  who  would  live  to  think  on't,  and  avenge  me. 

Doge,  If  such  your  power  and  purpose,  why  come 
here 
To  sue  for  justice,  being  in  the  course 
To  do  yourself  due  right  ? 

/.  Btr.  Because  the  man, 

Who  claims  protection  from  authority, 
Showing  his  confidence  and  his  submission 
To  that  authority,  can  hardly  be 
Suspected  of  combining  to  destroy  it 
Had  I  sate  down  too  humbly  with  this  blow, 
A  moody  brow  and  muttertt  threats  had  made  me 
A  inarVd  man  to  the  Forty's  inquisition ; 

*  •  Tbt  beta  of  Sao  Marco  were  merer  rune  but  fay  order  of 
~)oge.    One  of  the  pretexts  for  ringing  this  alarm  was  to 
fceeti  an  assovnennent  of  the  appearance  of  a  Genoese 
dc?  the  Lagos*. 

*  fThe  state  duufsooa,  called  Foul,  or  wells,  were  sunk  in 
tfe«  thick  walla  of  the  palace  t  and  the  prisoner,  when  taken 
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But  loud  complaint,  however  angrily 
It  shapes  its  phrase,  is  little  to  be  fear*d, 
And  less  distrusted.    But,  besides  all  this, 
I  had  another  reason. 

Doge.  What  was  that  ?  [moved 

/.  Ber.  Some  rumours  that  the  Doge  was  greatly 
By  the  reference  of  the  Avogadorl 
Of  Michel  Steno's  sentence  to  the  Forty 
Had  reach 'd  me.     I  had  served  you,  honourVl  you, 
And  felt  that  you  were  dangerously  insulted, 
Being  of  an  order  of  such  spirits,  as 
Requite  tenfold  both  good  and  evil :  'twas 
My  wish  to  prove  and  urge  you  to  redress. 
Now  you  know  all ;  and  that  I  speak  the  truth, 
My  peril  be  the  proof. 

Doge.  You  have  deeply  ventured ; 

But  all  must  do  so  who  would  greatly  win : 
Thus  far  111  answer  you— your  secret's  safe. 

/.  Ber.  And  is  this  all? 

Doge.  Unless  with  all  intrusted, 

What  would  you  have  me  answer  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  would  have  you 

Trust  him  who  leaves  his  life  in  trust  with  you. 

Doge.  But  I  must  know  your  plan,  your  names, 
and  numbers ; 
The  last  may  then  be  doubled,  and  the  former 
Matured  and  strengthen'*!. 

/.  Ber.  We  're  enough  already : 

You  are  the  sole  ally  we  covet  now. 

Doge.  But  bring  me  to  the  knowledge  of  your 
chiefs. 

/.  Ber.  That  shall  be  done  upon  your  formal  pledge 
To  keep  the  faith  that  we  will  pledge  to  you. 

Doge.  When?  where? 

/.  Ber.      This  night  111  bring  to  your  apartment 
Two  of  the  principals ;  a  greater  number 
Were  hazardous. 

Doge.  Stay,  I  roust  think  of  this. 

What  if  I  were  to  trust  myself  amongst  you, 
And  leave  the  palace  ? 

/.  Ber.  You  must  come  alone. 

Doge.  With  but  my  nephew. 

/.  Ber.  Not  were  he  your  son. 

Doge.  Wretch!   darest  thou  name  my  son?   He 
died  in  arms 
At  Sapienza  for  this  faithless  state. 
Oh  !  that  he  were  alive,  and  I  in  ashes  1 
Or  that  he  were  alive  ere  I  be  ashes  1 
I  should  not  need  the  dubious  aid  of  strangers. 

/.  Ber.  Not  one  of  all  those  strangers  whom  thou 
doubtest, 
But  will  regard  thee  with  a  filial  feeling, 
So  that  thou  keep'st  a  father's  faith  with  them. 

Doge.  The  die  is  cast     Where  is  the   place  of 
meeting  ? 

/.  Ber.  At  midnight  I  win  be  alone  and  mask'd 
Where'er  your  highness  pleases  to  direct  me, 
To  wait  your  coming,  and  conduct  you  where 
You  shall  receive  our  homage,  and  pronounce 
Upon  our  project 

Doge.  At  what  hour  arises 

The  moon  ? 

out  to  die,  was  conducted  across  the  gallery  to  the  other  side, 
and  being  then  led  back  Into  the  other  compartment,  or 
cell,  upon  the  midge,  was  there  strangled.  The  low  portal 
through  which  the  criminal  was  taken  into  this  cell  U  now 
walled  up  ;  but  the  passage  is  open,  and  is  still  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs —  Hobbousb.3 
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/.  Ber.  Late,  but  the  atmosphere  Is  thick  and 
dusky; 
'TIs  a  sirocco. 

Doge.  At  the  midnight  hour,  then, 

Near  to  the  church  where  sleep  my  sires » ;  the  same, 
Twin-named  from  the  apostles  John  and  Paul ; 
A  gondola «,  with  one  oar  only,  will 
Lurk  in  the  narrow  channel  which  glides  by. 
Be  there. 

/.  Ber.     I  will  not  firiL 

Doge*  And  now  retire 

I.  Ber.  In  the  full  hope  your  highness  will  not  falter 
In  your  great  purpose.     Prince,  I  take  my  leave. 

[Exit  Israel  Bertuccio. 

Doge  (tolus).    At  midnight,  by  the  church  Saints 
John  and  Paul, 
Where  sleep  my  noble  fathers,  I  repair — 
To  what  ?  to  hold  a  council  in  the  dark 
With  common  ruffians  leagued  to  ruin  states ! 
And  will  not  my  great  sires  leap  from  the  vault, 
Where  lie  two  doges  who  preceded  me, 
And  pluck  me  down  amongst  them?    Would  they 

could  1 
For  I  should  rest  in  honour  with  the  honour'd. 
Alas  I  I  must  not  think  of  them,  but  those 
Who  have  made  me  thus  unworthy  of  a  name 
Noble  and  brave  as  aught  of  consular 
On  Roman  marbles ;  but  I  will  redeem  it 
Back  to  its  antique  lustre  in  our  annals. 
By  sweet  revenge  on  all  that's  base  in  Venice, 
And  freedom  to  the  rest,  or  leave  it  black 
To  all  the  growing  calumnies  of  time, 
Which  never  spare  the  fame  of  him  who  fails, 
But  try  the  Cssar,  or  the  Catiline, 
By  the  true  touchstone  of  desert — success.* 


ACT  IL 

SCENE  I. 
An  Apartment  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Ahoioltna  (wife  oft/te  Dogs)  and  Maria kn a. 

Aug.  What  was  the  Doge's  answer  ? 

Afar.  That  he  was 

That  moment  summon'd  to  a  conference ; 
But 'tis  by  this  time  ended.     I  perceived 
Not  long  ago  the  senators  embarking ; 
And  the  last  gondola  may  now  be  seen 
Gliding  into  the  throng  of  barks  which  stud 
The  glittering  waters. 

Aug.  Would  he  were  returned  ! 

He  has  been  much  disquieted  of  late ; 
And  Time,  which  has  not  tamed  his  fiery  spirit, 
Nor  yet  enfeebled  even  his  mortal  frame, 
Which  seems  to  be  more  nourish 'd  by  a  soul 

1  [The  Doges  were  all  buried  in  St  Mark's  before  Fallero. 
It  is  singular  that  when  his  predecessor,  Andrea  Dandolo, 
died,  the  Ten  made  a  law  that  all  the  future  Doges  should  be 
buried  with  their  families  in  their  own  churches— one  would 
think,  by  a  kind  of  presentiment  So  that  all  that  is  sold  of 
his  ancestral  Doges,  as  buried  at  St  John's  and  Paul's,  is 
altered  from  the  net,  they  being  In  St.  Mark's.  Make  a  note 
of  this,  and  put  Editor  as  the  subscription  to  it.  As  I  make 
such  pretensions  to  accuracy.  I  should  not  like  to  be  twitted 
even  with  such  trifles  on  that  score.  Of  the  play  they  may 
say  what  they  please,  but  not  so  of  my  costume  and  dram. 
Mrs.  —they  baring  been  real  existences.  —  Byron  Letters, 
Oct.  182a  3 

*  A  gondola  is  not  like  a  common  boat,  but  U  as  easily 


So  quick  and  restless  that  it  would  consume 

Less  hardy  clay — Time  has  but  little  power 

On  his  resentments  or  his  griefs.     Unlike 

To  other  spirits  of  his  order,  who. 

In  the  first  burst  of  passion,  pour  away 

Their  wrath  or  sorrow,  all  things  wear  in  him 

An  aspect  of  eternity :  his  thoughts. 

His  feelings,  passions,  good  or  evil,  all 

Have  nothing  of  old  age ;  and  his  bold  brow 

Bears  but  the  scars  of  mind,  the  thoughts  of  years, 

Not  their  decrepitude :  and  he  of  late 

Has  been  more  agitated  than  his  wont. 

Would  he  were  come !  for  I  alone  have  power 

Upon  his  troubled  spirit 

Mar.  It  is  true, 

His  highness  has  of  late  been  greatly  moved 
By  the  affront  of  Steno,  and  with  cause : 
But  the  offender  doubtless  even  now 
Is  doora'd  to  expiate  his  rash  insult  with 
Such  chastisement  as  will  enforce  respect 
To  female  virtue,  and  to  noble  blood. 

Ang.  T  was  a  gross  insult ;  but  I  heed  it  not 
For  the  rash  scorner's  falsehood  in  itself, 
But  for  the  effect,  the  deadly  deep  impression 
Which  it  has  made  upon  Fallero  s  soul. 
The  proud,  the  fiery,  the  austere — austere 
To  all  save  me :  I  tremble  when  I  think 
To  what  it  may  conduct 

Mar.  Assuredly 

The  Doge  cannot  suspect  you  ? 

Aug.  Suspect  me  f 

Why  Steno  dared  not :  when  he  scrawl'd  his  lie. 
Grovelling  by  stealth   in   the   moon's  glimmering 

light 
His  own  still  conscience  smote  him  for  the  act 
And  every  shadow  on  the  walls  frown 'd  shame 
Upon  his  coward  calumny. 

Afar.  Twcre  fit 

He  should  be  punish'd  grievously. 

Ang.  He  is  SO- 

Afar.  What!  Is  the  sentence  pass'df  is  he  cm* 
demn'd  ? 

Ang.  I  know  not  that,  but  he  has  been  detected. 

Mar.  And  deem  you  this  enough  for  such  fr^l 
scorn? 

Ang.  I  would  not  be  a  judge  in  my  own  cause. 
Nor  do  I  know  what  sense  of  punishment 
May  reach  the  soul  of  ribalds  such  as  Steno ; 
But  if  his  insults  sink  no  deeper  in 
The  minds  of  the  inquisitors  than  they 
Have  ruffled  mine,  he  will,  for  all  acquittance, 
Be  left  to  his  own  shamelessness  or  shame. 

Mar.  Some  sacrifice  is  due  to  slander'd  virtue. 

Ang.  Why,  what  is  virtue  if  It  needs  a  victim? 
Or  if  it  must  depend  upon  men's  words  ? 
The  dying  Roman  said,  «*  'twas  but  a  name : " 

rowed  with  one  oar  as  with  two  (though,  of  coarse;  not  » 
swiftly),  and  often  Is  so  from  motives  of  privacy ;  and, . 
the  decay  of  Venice,  of  economy. 

'  r*  What  Gilford  says  of  the  first  act  Is  very  _._ 
English,  sterling  genuine  English,  is  a  desideratum 

Siu,  and  1  am  glad  that  I  have  got  so  much  left  ; 
eaven  knows  how  I  retain  it :  I  hear  none  but  from  mj 
valet,  and  be  is  Nottinghamshire ;  and  1  tee  none  but  in  feu 
new  publications,  aurf  theirs  Is  no  language  at  ail,  but  jaq 
Giflbrd  says  thai  it  is  good  English,  and  Foscolo  aays  Chat 
characters  are  right  Venetian— 

•  Here  are  in  all  fsra  worthy  voices  gain  id.*" 
—  Byron  Letters,  Sept  1820.] 
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*    It  wen  indeed  no  more,  if  human  breath 
, ,  Could  make  or  mar  it 

Mar.  Tct  full  many  a  dame, 

Stainless  and  faithful,  would  feel  all  the  wrong 
I    Of  snch  a  slander ;  and  less  rigid  ladies, 
]  l  Such  as  abound  in  Venice,  would  be  loud 
And  all-Inexorable  In  their  cry 
Far  justice. 
t       Ang.  This  but  proves  it  is  the  name 

And  not  the  quality  they  prise :  the  first 
Have  found  it  a  hard  task  to  hold  their  honour, 
,    If  they  require  it  to  be  blazon'd  forth ; 
And  those  who  have  not  kept  It,  seek  its  seeming 
As  they  would  look  out  for  an  ornament 
Of  which  they  feel  the  want,  but  not  because 
I  ,    They  think  it  so ;  they  live  in  others*  thoughts, 
y      And  would  seem  honest,  as  they  must  seem  fair. 

Mar.  You  have  strange  thoughts  for  a  patrician 

dame. 
Ang.  And  yet  they  were  my  father's;  with  his 
name, 
The  sole  inheritance  he  left. 

Mar.  You  want  none ; 

wife  to  a  prince,  the  chief  of  the  Republic. 
A»g.  I  should  have  sought  none  though  a  peasant's 
bride, 
But  feel  not  less  the  love  and  gratitude 
l>ue  to  my  father,  who  bestow'd  my  hand 
Upon  his  early,  tried,  and  trusted  friend, 
The  Count  Val  dl  Marino,  now  our  Doge. 

Mar.  And  with  that  hand  did  he  bestow  your  heart  ? 
Ang.  He  did  so,  or  it  had  not  been  bestow'd. 
Mar.  Yet  this  strange  disproportion  in  your  years, 
And,  let  me  add,  disparity  of  tempers, 
Might  make  the  world  doubt  whether  such  an  union 
Could  make  you  wisely,  permanently  happy. 

Ang.  The  world  will  think  with  worldlings ;  but 
roy  heart 
Has  stU  been  in  my  duties,  which  are  many, 
But  never  difficult. 

Mar.  And  do  you  love  him  ? 

Ang.  I  love  all  noble  qualities  which  merit 
Love,  and  I  loved  my  father,  who  first  taught  me 
To  single  out  what  we  should  love  In  others, 
And  to  subdue  all  tendency  to  lend 
The  best  and  purest  feelings  of  our  nature 
To  baser  passions.     He  bestow'd  my  hand 
Upon  Faliero :  he  had  known  him  noble, 
Brave,  generous ;  rich  in  all  the  qualities 
Of  soldier,  citizen,  and  friend ;  in  all 
Sijcb  have  I  found  him  as  my  father  said. 
HU  faults  are  those  that  dwell  in  tjie  high  bosoms 
Of  men  who  have  commanded ;  too  much  pride, 
And  the  deep  passions  fiercely  foster'd  by 
The  uses  of  patricians,  and  a  life 
Sprnt  m  the  storms  of  state  and  war ;  and  also 
from  the  quick  sense  of  honour,  which  becomes 

1  rTnfs  scene  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  in  the  whole  play.  The 
character  of  the  calm,  pure-spirited  AngioUna  la  developed  In 
It  most  admirably 1— the  great  difference  between  her  temper 
and  that  of  her  fiery  husband  !•  vividly  portrayed ; — bat  not 
Icm  vividly  touched  is  that  strong  bond  of  their  anion  which 
crista  In  the  common  nobleness  o>f  their  deeper  natures. 
There  U  no  spark  of  jealousy  in  the  otd  man's  thought*,— he 
ojw  not  expect  the  fervours  of  youthful  passion  in  bis  wife, 
r*r  does  he  And  them  ;  but  he  finds  what  Is  far  better,— the 
Arartr*  confidence  of  one,  who,  being  to  the  heart's  core 
nrnorent,  can  scarcely  be  a  believer  In  the  existence  of  snch 
a  tiling  at  guilt.  He  finds  every  charm  which  gratitude, 
respect,  anxious  and  deep-seated  affection  can  give  to  the 


A  duty  to  a  certain  sign,  a  vice 

When  overstrain'd,  and  this  I  fear  in  him. 

And  then  he  has  been  rash  from  his  youth  upwards, 

Yet  temper'd  by  redeeming  nobleness 

In  such  sort,  that  the  wariest  of  republics 

Has  lavish'd  all  its  chief  employs  upon  him, 

From  his  first  fight  to  his  last  embassy, 

From  which  on  his  return  the  Dukedom  met  him. 

Afar.  But  previous  to  this  marriage,  had  your  heart 
Ne'er  beat  for  any  of  the  noble  youth, 
Such  as  in  years  had  been  more  meet  to  match 
Beauty  like  yours  ?  or  since  have  you  ne'er  seen 
One,  who,  if  your  fair  hand  were  still  to  give, 
Might  now  pretend  to  Loredano's  daughter  ? 

Ang.  I  answer'd  your  first  question  when  I  said 
I  married. 

Mar.        And  the  second  ? . 

Ang.  Needs  no  answer. 

Mar.  I  pray  you  pardon,  if  I  have  offended. 

Ang.  I  feel  no  wrath,  but  some  surprise :  I  knew  not 
That  wedded  bosoms  could  permit  themselves 
To  ponder  upon  what  they  now  might  choose, 
Or  aught  save  their  past  choice. 

Mar.  'T  is  their  past  choice 

That  far  too  often  makes  them  deem  they  would 
Now  choose  more  wisely,  could  they  cancel  it 

Ang.  It  may  be  so.    I  knew  not  of  such  thoughts. 

Mar.  Here  comes  the  Doge  —  shall  I  retire  ? 

Ang.  It  may 

Be  better  you  should  quit  me ;  he  seems  wrapt 
In  thought  — How  pensively  he  takes  nis  way  1 

[Exit  Marian  xa. 

Enter  the  Dogz  and  Piktro. 

Doge  (musing).  There  is  a  certain  Philip  Calendaro 
Now  in  the  Arsenal,  who  holds  command 
Of  eighty  men,  and  has  great  influence 
Besides  on  all  the  spirits  of  his  comrades : 
This  man,  I  hear,  is  bold  and  popular, 
Sudden  and  daring,  and  yet  secret ;  'twould 
Be  well  that  he  were  won :  I  needs  must  hope 
That  Israel  Bertuccio  has  secured  him, 
But  fain  would  be 

Pie.  My  lord,  pray  pardon 

For  breaking  in  upon  your  meditation ; 
The  Senator  Bertuccio,  your  kinsmafi, 
Charged  me  to  follow  and  inquire  your  pleasure 
To  fix  an  hour  when  he  may  speak  with  you. 

Doge.  At  sunset — Stay  a  moment — let  me  see  — 
Say  in  the  second  hour  of  night  [Exit  Pietro. 

Ang.  My  lord ! 

Doge.  My  dearest  child,  forgive  me — why  delay 
So  long  approaching  me  ?  —  I  saw  you  not 

Ang.  Tou  were  absorbed  in  thought,  and  he  who  now 
Has  parted  from  you  might  have  words  of  weight 
To  bear  you  from  the  senate. 

Doge.  From  the  senate  ? l 


confidential  language  of  a  lovely,  and  a  modest,  and  a  pious 
woman.  She  has  been  extremely  troubled  by  her  observance 
of  the  countenance  and  gesture  of  the  Doge,  ever  since  the 
discovery  of  Steno's  guilt ;  and  she  does  all  she  can  to  soothe 
him  from  Ids  proud  irritation.  Strong  in  her  consciousness 
of  purity,  she  has  brought  herself  to  regard  without  anger 
the  insult  offered  to  herself ;  and  the  yet  uncorrected  instinct 
of  a  noble  heart  makes  her  try  to  persuade  her  lord,  as  she  la 
herself  persuaded,  that  Steno,  whatever  be  the  sentence  of 
his  judges,  must  be  punished — more  even  than  they  would 
wish  him  to  be— by  the  secret  suggestions  of  his  own  guilty 
conscience,  —  the  deep  blushes  of  bis  privacy.  —  Lockiart.  J 
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Ang.  I  would  not  interrupt  Mm  in  his  doty 
And  theirs. 

Doge.        The  senate's  duty  I  you  mistake; 
'T  is  we  who  owe  all  service  to  the  senate. 

Aug,  I  thought  tile  Duke  had  held  command  m 
Venice. 

Doge.  He  shalL — But  fat  that  pass.  —We  wffl  be 
jocund. 
How  flues  it  with  you  ?  have  yon  been  abroad  ? 
The  day  is  overcast,  but  the  calm  wave 
Favours  the  gondolier's  Bght  skimming  oar; 
Or  have  you  held  a  levee  of  your  friends  ? 
Or  has  your  music  made  yon  solitary  ? 
Say — is  there  aught  that  yon  would  wfflwitMn 
The  little  sway  now  left  the  Duke  ?  or  aught 
Of  fitting  splendour,  or  of  honest  pleasure, 
Social  or  lonely,  that  would  glad  your  heart, 
To  compensate  for  many  a  dull  hour,  wasted 
On  an  old  man  oft  moved  with  many  cares  7 
8peak,  and  tla  done. 

Ang.  Ton  *re  ever  kind  to  me. 

I  have  nothing  to  desire,  or  to  request, 
Except  to  see  you  oftener  and  calmer. 

Doge.  Calmer? 

Ang.  Ay,  calmer,  my  good  lord. — Ah,  why 

Do  you  still  keep  apart,  and  walk  alone, 
And  let  such  strong  emotions  stamp  your  brow,  I 

As  not  betraying  their  ftiD  import,  yet 
Disclose  too  much  ? 

Doge.  Disclose  too  much ! — of  what? 

What  is  there  to  dbdose  ? 

Ang.  A  heart  so  111 

At  ease. 

Doge.  '  T  is  nothing,  child.  — But  in  the  state 
You  know  what  dally  cares  oppress  all  those 
Who  govern  this  precarious  commonwealth ; 
Now  suffering  from  the  Genoese  without, 
And  malcontents  within — tis  this  which  makes  me 
More  pensive  and  less  tranquil  than  my  wont 

Ang.  Yet  this  existed  long  before,  and  never 
Till  in  these  late  days  did  I  see  yon  thus. 
Forgive  me ;  there  Is  something  at  your  heart 
More  than  the  mere  discharge  of  public  duties, 
Which  long  use  and  a  talent  Bke  to  yours 
Have  rendered  llgttt,  nay,  a  necessity, 
To  keep  your  mmu  from  stagnating.    'Tis  not 
In  hostile  states,  nor  perils,  thus  to  shake  you ; 
You,  who  have  stood  all  storms  and  never  sunk, 
And  climb'd  up  to  the  unmade  of  power 
And  never  fainted  by  the  way,  and  stand 
Upon  it,  and  can  look  down  steadily 
Along  the  depth  beneath,  and  ne'er  feel  diary. 
Were  Genoa's  galleys  riding  in  the  port, 
Were  civil  fury  raging  in  Saint  Mark's, 
You  are  not  to  be  wrought  on,  but  would  fall, 
As  you  have  risen,  with  an  unaJterYl  brow : 
Your  feelings  now  are  of  a  different  kind ; 
Something  has  stung  your  pride,  not  patriotism. 

Dog*.  Pride  I  Angttina?  Alas  J  none  is  left  me. 

Ang.  Yes — me  same  sm  that  overthrew  the  angete, 
And  of  all  sins  meat  easily  besets 
Mortals  the  neatest  to  Che  angettc  nature: 
The  vue  are  only  vain ;  the  great  are  proud. 


Doge.  I  Aasf  the  pfMe  of  honomv  of  jmrr 
Deep  at  my  heart But  let  us  change  the 


Ang.  Ah  not —A*  I  have  ever  shared  your; 
In  all  things  else,  let  me  mot  be  shot  out 
From  your  distress:  were  it  of  public  hneort, 
You  know  I  never  sought,  woold  never  seek 
To  win  a  word  from  you;  but  fteOng  now 
Your  grief  is  private,  it  belongs  to  me 
To  lighten  or  divide  ft    Smct  the  day 
When  foolish  Steno'a  ribaldry  detected 
Unfix'd  your  quiet,  yon  are  greatly  changed. 
And  I  would  soothe  you  back  to  what  yon 
.Doge.  Towhat  Iwas!— -have  you  heart 
sentence? 

Ang.  No. 

Doge.        A  month's  arrest 

Ang.  Is  it  not  enough  ? 

Doge.  Enough  I— yea,  for  a  drunken  galley 
Who,  stung  by  stripes,  may  murmur  at  Ins 
But  net  for  a  deliberate,  false,  cool  villein, 
Who  stains  a  lady's  and  a  prince's  honour 
Even  on  the  throne  of  his  authority. 

Ang.  There  seems  to  me  enough  in  the  conviction 
Of  a  patrician  guilty  of  a  falsehood : 
An  other  punishment  were  light  unto 
His  loss  of  honour. 

Doge.  Such  men  have  no  honour; 

They  have  but  their  vile  lives — and  these  arc  unset  d. 

Ang.  You  would  not  have  him  die  for  this  oeknea  r 

Doge.  Mot  mm  : — being  stffl  alive,  I'd  have  htm  Use 
Long  as  A*  can;  he  has  ceased  to  esertt  death; 
The  guilty  saved  hath  danm'd  his  handled  judges* 
And  he  is  pure,  for  new  his  crime  Is  theirs. 

Ang.  Oh  !  had  this  false  and  flippant  BbeHtr 
Shed  his  young  blood  ftr  Ms  absurd  fcunsmsa. 
Ne'er  from  that  moment  could  tlna  breast  have  known 
A  Joyous  hour,  or  dreamless  slumber  more. 

Doge.  Does  not  the  law  of  Heaven  say  blood  tor 
Mood? 
And  he  who  taint*  kills  more  than  he  who  sheds  it 
Is  it  the  pain  of  Wows,  or  them*  of  blows. 
That  make  such  deadly  to  the  sense  of  man  ? 
Do  not  the  laws  of  men  say  blood  for  honour,— 
And,  less  then  honour,  for  a  little  gold  ? 
Say  not  the  laws  of  nations  Mood  Ibr  treasaa  ? 
Is  t  nothing  to  have  ftlltd  these  veins  with 
For  their  once  healthful  current  f  is  ft 
To  have  stain'd  your  name  and  mine — the 

names? 
Is 't  nothing  to  have  brought  into  ouulempt 
A  prince  before  his  people  t  to  have  enTd 
In  the  respect  acoonjled  by  mankind 
To  youth  in  woman,  and  old  age  In  mas  ? 
To  virtue  in  your  see,  and  dignity 
In  ours  ? — But  let  them  took  to  It  who  have 

Ang.  Heaven  bids  us  to  fbrgive  our  encsalea 

Dogt.  Doth  Heaven  forgive  her  own  ?  Is 
saved 
From  wrath  eternal  ?  * 

Jwov  Do  not  speak  thus  wfldle/ — 

Heaven  wfu  anke  fsrsjtvc  yon  and  your  tbee> 

Doge.  Amenl  May  Heaven  foegtve  them ! 

Ang.  And  wID  yon? 
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Doge.  Tea,  when  they  am  in  heaven  t 

Ang.  And  not  tfll  then  f 

Dog*.  What  matter*  my  forgiveness?  an  old  man's, 
Worn  out  ■eonrtl,  svarn'd,  abused;  what  nutters 
My  pardon  more  than  my  resentment,  both      [then 
Being  weak  and  worthless?  X  have  lived  too  long.  — 
Bat  let  at  change  the  argument  — My  child  r 
My  injured  wife,  the  child  of  Loredano, 
The  brave,  the  chivalrous,  how  little  deemM 
Thy  father,  wedding  thee  unto  his  friend. 
That  he  was  Unking  thee  to  shame  I  —  Alas  1 
Shame  without  sin,  for  thou  art  faultless.    Hadst  thou 
But  had  a  different  husband,  amy  husband 
In  Venice  save  the  Doge,  this  blight,  this  brand, 
This  blasphemy  had  never  fallen  upon  thee. 
So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  good,  so  pure, 
To  suffer  this,  and  yet  be  unavenged ! 

Ang.  I  am  too  weB  avenged,  fbr  you  toll  love  me, 
And  trust,  and  honourme ;  and  all  men  know 
That  yon  are  just,  and  1  am  true :  what  more 
Could  I  require,  or  you  command  ? 

Dog*.  Tie  weB, 

And  may  be  better ;  but  whate'er  betide, 
Be  thou  at  least  kind  to  my  memory. 

Ang.  Why  speak  you  thus  ? 

Doge.  It  is  no  matter  why ; 

But  I  would  stm,  whatever  others  think, 
Have  your  respect  both  now  and  in  my  grave. 

Ang.  Why  should  you  doubt  it  ?  has  it  ever  nuTd  ? 

Dog*.  Come  hither,  child ;  I  would  a  word  with 
you. 
Tour  father  was  my  friend ;  unequal  fortune 
Made  him  my  debtor  fbr  some  courtesies 
Which  bind  the  good  more  firmly :  when,  oppress'd 
With  his  last  malady,  he  will'd  our  union, 
It  was  not  to  repay  me,  long  repaid 
Before  by  his  great  loyalty  in  friendship ; 
Hh  object  was  to  place  your  orphan  beauty 
In  honourable  safety  from  the  perils, 
Which,  in  this  scorpion  nest  of  vice,  assail 
A  lonely  and  undower'd  maid.     I  did  not 
Think  with  him,  but  would  not  oppose  the  thought 
Which  soothed  his  death-bed. 

Ang.  I  have  not  forgotten 

The  nobleness  with  which  you  bade  me  speak, 
If  my  young  heart  held  any  preference 
Whkh  would  have  made  mc  happier ;  nor  your  oiler 
To  make  my  dowry  equal  to  the  rank 
<>f  aught  in  Venice,  and  forego  all  claim 
My  father's  last  injunction  gave  you. 

Doge  Thus, 

"Twas  not  a  foolish  dotard's  vile  caprice. 
Hot  the  ftbe  edge  of  aged  appetite. 
Which  made  me  covetous  of  girlish  beauty, 
Xu4  a  young  bride :  fbr  In  my  fieriest  youth 
1  sway'd  such  passions ;  nor  was  this  my  age 
Infected  with  that  leprosy  of  lust 
Whkh  taints  the  hoariest  years  of  vicious  men, 
Miking  them  ransack  to  the  very  last 
The  dregs  of  pleasure  fbr  their  vanish'd  joys; 
t.*r  buy  m  selfish  marriage  some  young  victim, 
Too  helpless  to  refuse  a  state  that's  honest, 
Too  feeling  not  to  know  herself  a  wretch. 
Oar  waflock  was  not  of  this  sort;  you  had 
fvvedom  from  me  to  choose,  and  urged  hi  answer 
1  oar  father's  choice. 

Ang.  I  did  so;  I  would  do  to 

L*  foot  of  earth  md  heaven :  for  I  have  never 


Repented  for  my  sake ;  somettana  for  yours* 
In  pondering  o'er  your  late  disquietudes. 

Doge.  I  knew  my  heart  would  never  treat  yon 
harshly; 
I  knew  my  days  could  not  disturb  you  long ; 
And  then  the  daughter  of  my  earliest  friend, 
His  worthy  daughter,  free  to  choose  again, 
Wealthier  and  wiser,  in  the  ripest  bloom 
Of  womanhood,  more  skilful  to  select 
By  pawing  these  probationary  years; 
Inheriting  a  prince's  name  and  riches, 
Secured,  by  the  short  penance  of  enduring 
An  old  man  fbr  some  summers,  against  all 
That  law's  chicane  or  envious  kinsmen  might 
Have  urged  against  her  right ;  my  best  friend's  child 
Would  choose  more  fitly  in  respect  of  years, 
And  not  less  truly  in  a  faithful  heart 

Ang.  My  lord,  I  look'd  but  to  my  Other's  wishes, 
Hallow'd  by  his  last  words,  and  to  my  heart 
For  doing  all  its  duties,  and  replying 
With  faith  to  him  with  whom  I  was  affianced. 
Ambitious  hopes  ne'er  cross'd  my  dreams ;  and  should 
The  hour  you  speak  of  come,  it  will  be  seen  so. 

Doge,  I  do  behove  you ;  and  I  know  you  true : 
For  love,  romantic  love,  which  in  my  youth 
I  knew  to  be  illusion,  and  ne'er  saw 
Lasting,  but  often  fatal,  it  had  been 
No  lure  for  me,  in  my  most  passionate  days, 
And  could  not  be  so  now,  did  such  exist. 
But  such  respect,  and  mildly  paid  regard 
As  a  true  feeling  for  your  welfare,  and 
A  free  compliance  with  all  honest  wishes ; 
A  kindness  to  your  virtues,  watchfulness 
Not  shown,  but  shadowing  o'er  such  little  fellings 
As  youth  is  apt  in,  so  as  not  to  check 
Rashly,  but  win  you  from  them  ere  you  knew 
You  had  been  won,  but  thought  the  change  your 

choice ; 
A  pride  not  In  your  beauty,  but  your  conduct, —- 
A  trust  in  you — a  patriarchal  love, 
And  not  a  doting  homage — friendship,  faith— 
Such  estimation  in  your  eyes  as  these 
Might  claim,  I  hoped  for. 

Ang.  And  have  ever  had. 

Doge.  I  think  so.    For  the  difference  in  ouryuara 
Tou  knew  it,  choosing  me,  and  chose ;  I  trusted 
Not  to  my  qualities,  nor  would  have  faith 
In  such,  nor  outward  ornaments  of  nature, 
Were  I  still  in  my  five  and  twentieth  spring ; 
I  trusted  to  the  blood  of  Loredano 
Pure  in  your  veins ;  I  trusted  to  the  soul 
God  gave  you — to  the  truths  your  father  taught  you— 
To  your  belief  in  Heaven — to  your  mild  virtues — 
To  your  own  faith  and  honour,  fbr  my  own.    [trust, 

Ang.  You  have  done  welL  —I  thank  yon  fbr  that 
Which  I  have  never  for  one  moment  ceased 
To  honour  you  the  more  for. 

Doge.  Where  Is  honour, 

Innate  and  precept-strengthen'd,  t  is  the  roek 
Of  faith  connubial :  where  it  is  not — where 
light  thoughts  are  lurking,  or  the  vanities 
Of  worldly  pleasure  rankle  In  the  heart, 
Or  sensual  throbs  convulse  it,  well  I  know 
Twere  hopeless  for  humanity  to  dream 
Of  honesty  m  such  Infected  bleed, 
Although  'twere  wed  to  him  it  covets  most : 
An  Incarnation  of  the  poet's  god 
In  all  his  njaibfeMiMatrd 
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The  deml-delty,  Alcldes,  In 
His  majesty  of  superhuman  manhood, 
Would  not  suffice  to  bind  where  virtue  is  not ; 
It  is  consistency  which  forms  and  proves  it : 
Vice  cannot  fix,  and  virtue  cannot  change. 
The  once  fiuTn  woman  must  for  ever  fall ; 
For  vice  must  have  variety,  while  virtue 
Stands  like  the  sun,  and  all  which  rolls  around 
Drinks  life,  and  light,  and  glory  from  her  aspect  * 

Ang.  And  seeing,  feeling  thus  this  truth  in  others, 
(I  pray  you  pardon  me ;)  but  wherefore  yield  you 
To  the  most  fierce  of  fetal  passions,  and 
Disquiet  your  great  thoughts  with  restless  hate 
Of  such  a  thing  as  Steno  ? 

Doge.                                Tou  mistake  me. 
It  is  not  Steno  who  could  move  me  thus ; 
Had  It  been  so,  he  should but  let  that  pass. 

Ang.  What  is't  you  feel  so  deeply,  then,  even  now  ? 

Doge.  The  violated  majesty  of  Venice, 
At  once  insulted  in  her  lord  and  laws. 

Ang.  Alas !  why  will  you  thus  consider  it  ? 

Doge.  I  have  thought  on  't  till but  let  me  lead 

you  back 
To  what  I  urged ;  all  these  things  being  noted, 
I  wedded  you ;  the  world  then  did  me  justice 
Upon  the  motive,  and  my  conduct  proved 
They  did  me  right,  while  yours  was  all  to  praise  : 
You  had  all  freedom — all  respect — all  trust 
From  me  and  mine ;  and,  born  of  those  who  made 
Princes  at  home,  and  swept  kings  from  their  thrones 
On  foreign  shores,  in  all  things  you  appear'd 
Worthy  to  be  our  first  of  native  dames. 

Ang.  To  what  does  this  conduct  ? 

Do$e.  To  thus  much — that 

A  miscreants  angry  breath  may  blast  it  all  — 
A  villain,  whom  for  his  unbridled  bearing, 
Even  in  the  midst  of  our  great  festival, 
I  caused  to  be  conducted  forth,  and  taught 
How  to  demean  himself  in  ducal  chambers ; 
A  wretch  like  this  may  leave  upon  the  wall 
The  blighting  venom  of  his  sweltering  heart, 
And  this  shall  spread  itself  in  general  poison ; 
And  woman's  innocence,  man's  honour,  pass 
Into  a  by- word;  and  the  doubly  felon 
(  Who  first  Insulted  virgin  modesty 
By  a  gross  affront  to  your  attendant  damsels 
Amidst  the  noblest  of  our  dames  in  public) 
Requite  himself  for  his  most  just  expulsion 
By  blackening  publicly  his  sovereign's  consort, 
And  be  absolved  by  his  upright  compeers. 

Ang.  But  he  has  been  condemn 'd  into  captivity. 

Doge.  For  such  as  him  a  dungeon  were  acquittal ; 
And  his  brief  term  of  mock-arrest  will  pass 
within  a  palace.     But  I  've  done  with  him ; 
The  rest  must  be  with  you. 

Ang.  With  me,  my  lord  ? 

Doge.  Yes,  Angiolina.    Do  not  marvel :  I 
Have  let  this  prey  upon  me  till  I  feel 
My  life  can  not  be  long ;  and  fain  would  have  you 
Regard  the  injunctions  you  will  find  within 

This  scroll  (  Giving  her  a  paper) Fear  not ;  they 

are  for  your  advantage : 
Bead  them  hereafter  at  the  fitting  hour. 

Ang.  My  lord,  in  life,  and  after  life,  you  shall 
Be  honour'd  still  by  me :  but  may  your  days 

1  (These  passages,  though  not  perfectly  dramatic,  have  great 
sweetness  and  dignity,  and  remind  us,  in  their  rich  verbosity, 
of  the  moral  and  meUUQoas  parts  of  Massinger.  —  JarmBY.] 


Be  many  yet and  happier  than  the  present  i 

This  passion  will  give  way,  and  you  will  be 
Serene,  and  what  you  should  be — what  you  were. 

Doge.  I  will  ue  what  T  should  be,  or  be  nothing  I 
But  never  more — oh !  never,  never  mors. 
O'er  the  few  days  or  hours  which  yet  await 
The  blighted  old  age  of  Faliero,  shall 
Sweet  Quiet  shed  her  sunset  1    Never  more 
Those  summer  shadows  rising  from  the  past 
Of  a  not  ill-spent  nor  inglorious  life. 
Mellowing  the  last  hours  as  the  night  approaches. 
Shall  soothe  me  to  my  moment  of  long  rest 
I  had  but  little  more  to  task,  or  hope. 
Save  the  regards  due  to  the  blood  and  sweat, 
And  the  soul's  labour  through  which  I  had  toilVl 
To  make  my  country  honour'd.     As  her  servant— 
Her  servant,  though  her  chief — 1  would  have  gone 
Down  to  my  fathers  with  a  name  serene 
And  pure  as  theirs;  but  this  has  been  denied  me.  — 
Would  I  had  died  at  Zara! 

Ang.  There  you  saved 

The  state ;  then  live  to  save  her  stilL     A  day. 
Another  day  like  that  would  be  the  best 
Reproof  to  them,  and  sole  revenge  for  you. 
i      Doge.  But  one  such  day  occurs  within  an  age  ; 
|  My  life  is  little  less  than  one,  and  t  is 
.  Enough  for  Fortune  to  have  granted  onot, 
;  That  which  scarce  one  more  favour'd  citizen 
I  May  win  in  many  states  and  years.     But  why 
Thus  speak  I  ?    Venice  has  forgot  that  day — 
Then  why  should  I  remember  it  ?  — Farewell, 
Sweet  Angiolina !  I  must  to  my  cabinet ; 
There's  much  for  me  to  do — and  the  hour  **«flrffi. 
Ang.  Remember  what  you  were. 
Doge.  It  were  in  vain ! 

Joy's  recollection  is  no  longer  joy, 
While  Sorrow's  memory  is  a  sorrow  sttIL 

Ang.  At  least,  whate'er  may  urge,  let  me  implore 
That  you  will  take  some  little  pause  of  rest : 
Your  sleep  for  many  nights  has  been  so  turbid. 
That  it  had  been  relief  to  have  awaked  you. 
Had  I  not  hoped  that  Mature  would  o*erjK»wex 
At  length  the  thoughts  which  shook  your  slumbers 

thus. 
An  hour  of  rest  will  give  you  to  your  toils 
With  fitter  thoughts  and  freshened  strength. 

Doge.  1  cannot— 

I  must  not,  if  I  could ;  for  never  was 
Such  reason  to  be  watchful :  yet  a  few — 
Yet  a  few  days  and  dream-perturbed  nights. 
And    I    shall    slumber    well  —  but    where  ?  —  t-o 

matter. 
Adieu,  my  Angiolina. 

Ang.  Let  me  be 

An  instant  —  yet  an  instant  your  companion ! 
I  cannot  bear  to  leave  you  thus. 
I      Doge.  Come  then. 

My  gentle  child — forgive  me ;  thou  wert  nude 
For  better  fortunes  than  to  share  in  mine, 
Now  darkling  in  their  close  toward  the  deep  vale 
Where  Death  sits  robed  In  his  all-sweeping  sfcaiWw. 
When  I  am  gone — it  may  be  sooner  than 
Even  these  years  warrant,  for  there  Is  that  rtirrinc 
Within— above — around,  that  in  this  city 
Will  make  the  cemeteries  populous 
As  e'er  they  were  by  pestilence  or  war, — 
When  I  am  nothing,  let  that  which  I  mvj 
Be  still  sometimes  a  name  on  thy  sweet  lips, 
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A  shadow  In  thy  fancy,  of  a  thing  [bcr. 

Which  would  not  have  thee  mourn  ft,  but  remem- 
Lrt  us  begone,  my  child — the  time  la  pressing. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
A  retired  Spot  near  the  Arsenal 

Israel  Bxa-nrccio  and  Philip  Calekdaro. 

■'  |      Cat  How  sped  you,  Israel,  In  your  late  complaint  ? 
|      /.  Btr.  Why,  well. 

;       CaL  Is  t  possible  I  will  he  be  punish'd  ? 

i  j      /•  Ber.  Yes. 

',      Cal.  With  what  ?  a  mulct  or  an  arrest? 
I      I  Bit.  With  death!  — 

i      Cal  Now  you  rave,  or  must  Intend  revenge, 
i  Such  as  I  counselVd  you,  with  your  own  hand. 
I  Btr.  Yes ;  and  for  one  sole  draught  of  hate,  forego 
The  great  redress  wc  meditate  for  Venice, 
And  change  a  life  of  hope  for  one  of  exile ; 
i  luring  one  scorpion  crush'd,  and  thousands  stinging 
My  friends,  my  family,  my  countrymen  ! 
No,  Calendaro ;  these  same  drops  of  blood, 
i  Shed  shamefully,  shall  have  the  whole  of  his 

lor  their  requital But  not  only  his; 

We  will  not  strike  for  private  wrongs  alone: 
1  Such  are  for  selfish  passions  and  rash  men, 
1  But  are  unworthy  a  tyrannicide. 

CW.  You  have  more  patience  than  I  care  to  boast 
i  Hod  I  been  present  when  you  bore  this  insult, 
,  I  must  hare  slain  him,  or  expired  myself 
In  the  vain  effort  to  repress  my  wrath. 
/.  Bcr.  Thank  Heaven,  you  were  not  —  all  had  else 
I  been  morr'd : 

•  A<  'tis,  our  cause  looks  prosperous  still. 

Cal  You  saw 

The  Doge — what  answer  gave  he  ? 
1     /.  Bcr.  That  there  was 

i  No  punishment  for  such  as  Barbaro. 

Cal  I  told  you  so  before,  and  that  'twas  idle 
To  think  of  justice  from  such  hands. 

/-  Btr.  At  least, 

it  lulTd  suspicion,  showing  confidence. 
,  Aid  I  been  silent,  not  a  sbirro  but 
i  Had  kept  me  In  his  eye,  as  meditating 
i  tfient,  solitary,  deep  revenge. 

Cal  But  wherefore  not  address  you  to  the  Council  ? 
The  Doge  is  a  mere  puppet,  who  can  scarce 
"tain  right  for  himself:     Why  speak  to  him? 
/.  Btr.  You  shall  know  that  hereafter. 
CaL  Why  not  now  ? 

/.  Ber.  Be  patient  but  till  midnight     Get  your 

musters 
tod  bid  our  friends  prepare  their  companies : 
^t  all  in  readiness  to  strike  the  blow, 
iVruaps  in  a  few  hours ;  we  have  long  waited 
Fur  a  fit  time — that  hour  Is  on  the  dial, 
It  may  be,  of  to-morrow 's  sun  :  delay 
Beyond  may  breed  us  double  danger.     See 
rbat  aU  be  punctual  at  our  place  of  meeting, 
Vnd  arm'd,  excepting  those  of  the  8ixteen, 
Who  will  remain  among  the  troops  to  wait 
The  signal. 

Cat     These  brave  words  have  breathed  new  life 
Into  my  vein* ;  I  *m  sick  of  these  protracted 
And  hesitating  councils :  day  on  day 
i  ravl'd  on,  and  added  but  another  link 
To  our  long  fetters,  and  some  fresher  wrong 


Inflicted  on  our  brethren  or  ourselves, 
Helping  to  swell  our  tyrants'  bloated  strength. 
Let  us  but  deal  upon  them,  and  I  care  not 
For  the  result,  which  must  be  death  or  freedom ! 
I'm  weary  to  the  heart  of  finding  neither. 

/.  Ber.  We  will  be  free  In  life  or  death !  the  grave 
Is  chainjess.    Have  you  all  the  musters  ready  ? 
And  are  the  sixteen  companies  completed 
To  sixty  ? 

CaL        All  save  two,  in  which  there  are 
Twenty-five  wanting  to  make  up  the  number. 

/.  Bcr.  No  matter ;  we  can  do  without     Whose 
are  they  ? 

Cal.  Bertram's  and  old  Soranxo's,  both  of  whom 
Appear  less  forward  in  the  cause  than  we  are. 

/.  Ber.  Your  fiery  nature  makes  you  deem  all  those 
Who  are  not  restless,  cold :  but  there  exists 
Oft  in  concentred  spirits  not  less  daring 
Than  in  more  loud  avengers.     Do  not  doubt  them. 

Cal  I  do  not  doubt  the  elder ;  but  in  Bertram 
There  is  a  hesitating  softness,  fatal 
To  enterprise  like  ours :  I  've  seen  that  man 
Weep  like  an  infant  o'er  the  misery 
Of  others,  heedless  of  his  own,  though  greater ; 
And  in  a  recent  quarrel  I  beheld  him 
Turn  sick  at  sight  of  blood,  although  a  villain's. 

/.  Ber.  The  truly  brave  are  soft  of  heart  and  eyes, 
And  feel  for  what  their  duty  bids  them  do. 
1  have  known  Bertram  long ;  there  doth  not  breathe 
A  soul  more  full  of  honour. 

Cal  It  may  be  so : 

I  apprehend  less  treachery  than  weakness ; 
Yet  as  he  has  no  mistress,  and  no  wife, 
To  work  upon  his  milklness  of  spirit, 
He  may  go  through  the  ordeal ;  it  is  well 
He  is  an  orphan,  friendless  save  in  us  : 
A  woman  or  a  child  had  made  him  less 
Than  either  in  resolve. 

/.  Ber.  Such  ties  are  not 

For  those  who  are  called  to  the  high  destinies 
Which  purify  corrupted  commonwealths ; 
We  must  forget  all  feelings  save  the  one  — 
We  must  resign  all  passions  save  our  purpose — 
We  must  behold  no  object  save  our  country  — 
And  only  look  on  death  as  beautiful, 
So  that  the  sacrifice  ascend  to  heaven, 
And  draw  down  freedom  on  her  evermore. 

Cal  But  if  we  foil 

/.  Ber.  They  never  fail  who  die 

In  a  great  cause :  the  block  may  soak  their  gore ; 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun ;  their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls — 
But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.     Though  years 
Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom, 
They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom.    What  were  we 
If  Brutus  had  not  lived  ?     He  died  in  giving 
Borne  liberty,  but  left  a  deathless  lesson  — 
A  name  which  is  a  virtue,  and  a  soul 
Which  multiplies  itself  throughout  all  time, 
When  wicked  men  wax  mighty,  and  a  state 
Turns  servile.  He  and  his  high  friend  were  styled 
"  The  last  of  Romans  I "    Let  us  be  the  first 
Of  true  Venetians,  sprung  from  Soman  sires. 

Cal  Our  fathers  did  not  fly  from  AttUa 
Into  these  isles,  where  palaces  have  sprung 
On  banks  redeem  *d  from  the  rude  ocean's  note, 
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To  own  a  thousand  despots  in  his  place. 
m  Better  bow  down  before  the  Hun,  and  call 
'  A  Tartar  lord,  than  these  swoln  silkworms  masters ! 
The  first  at  least  was  man,  and  used  his  sword 
As  sceptre  -  these  unmanly  creeping  things 
Command  our  swords,  and  rule  us  with  a  word 
As  with  a  spelL 

/.  Ber.  It  shall  be  broken  soon. 

You  say  that  all  things  are  in  readiness ; 
To-day  I  have  not  been  the  usual  round, 
And  why  thou  knowest ;  but  thy  vigilance 
Will  better  have  supplied  my  care  :  these  orders 
In  recent  council  to  redouble  now 
Our  efforts  to  repair  the  galleys^  have 
Lent  a  fair  colour  to  the  introduction 
Of  many  of  our  cause  into  the  arsenal, 
As  new  artificers  for  their  equipment, 
Or  fresh  recruits  obtain'd  in  haste  to  man 
The  hoped-for  fleet — Are  all  supplied  with  arms  ? 

CaL  All  who  were  deem'd  trustworthy :  there  are 
some 
Whom  it  were  well  to  keep  in  ignorance 
Till  it  be  time  to  strike,  and  then  supply  them ; 
When  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  the  hour 
They  have  no  opportunity  to  pause, 
But  needs  must  on  with  those  who  will  surround  them. 

/.  Ber.  You  have  said  well.     Have  you  remark'd 
all  such  ? 

CaL  I've  noted  most;  and  caused  the  other  chiefs 
To  use  like  caution  in  their  companies. 
As  far  as  I  have  seen,  we  are  enough 
To  make  the  enterprise  secure,  If  'tis 
Commenced  to-morrow  ;  but,  till  'tis  begun, 
Each  hour  is  pregnant  with  a  thousand  perils. 

/.  Ber.  Let  the  Sixteen  meet  at  the  wonted  hour, 
Except  Soranxo,  Nicoletto  Blondo, 
^  And  Marco  Giuda,  who  will  keep  their  watch 
Within  the  arsenal,  and  hold  all  ready, 
Expectant  of  the  signal  we  will  fix  on. 

CaL  We  will  not  fail. 

I.  Ber.  Let  all  the  rest  be  there; 

I  have  a  stranger  to  present  to  them. 

Cal.  A  stranger  1  doth  he  know  the  secret  ? 

/.  Ben  Yes. 

CaL  And  have  you  dared  to  peril  your  friends'  lives 
On  a  rash  confidence  In  one  we  know  not  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  have  risk'd  no  man's  life  except  my  own — 
Of  that  be  certain :  he  Is  one  who  may 
Make  our  assurance  doubly  sure,  according 
His  aid ;  and  if  reluctant,  he  no  less 
Is  in  our  power :  he  comes  alone  with  roe, 
And  cannot  'scape  us :  but  he  will  not  swerve. 

Cal,  I  cannot  judge  of  this  until  I  know  him : 
Is  he  one  of  our  order  ? 

/.  Ber.  Ay,  in  spirit, 

Although  a  child  of  greatness ;  he  is  one 
Who  would  become  a  throne,  or  overthrow  one  — 
One  who  has   done  great  deeds,   and  seen  great 

changes ; 
No  tyrant,  though  bred  up  to  tyranny ; 
Valiant  in  war,  and  sage  in  council :  noble 
In  nature,  although  haughty ;  quick,  yet  wary : 
Yet  for  all  this,  so  full  of  certain  passions, 
That  if  once  stirr'd  and  baffled,  as  he  has  been 
Upon  the  tenderest  points,  there  is  no  Fury 
In  Grecian  story  like  to  that  which  wrings 
His  vitals  with  her  burning  hands,  till  he 
GrowB  capable  of  all  things  for  revenge ; 


And  add  too,  that  his  mind  Is  liberal. 
He  sees  and  feels  the  people  are  oppressM, 
And  shares  their  sufferings.     Take  him  all  in  all. 
We  have  need  of  such,  and  such  have  need  of  as. 

CaL  And  what  part  would  you  have  him  take 
with  us? 

/.  Ber.  It  may  be,  that  of  chief, 

CaL  What!  and  resign 

Your  own  command  as  leader  ? 

/.  Ber.  Even  so. 

My  object  is  to  make  your  cause  end  well. 
And  not  to  push  myself  to  power.    Experience, 
Some  skill,  and  your  own  choice,  had  mark'd  me  out 
To  act  in  trust  as  your  commander,  till 
Some  worthier  should  appear:  if  I  have  found  such 
As  you  yourselves  shall  own  more  worthy,  think  you 
That  I  would  hesitate  from  selfishness, 
And,  covetous  of  brief  authority, 
Stake  our  deep  Interest  on  my*  single  thoughts, 
Rather  than  yield  to  one  above  me  in 
All  leading  qualities  ?  No,  Calendaro, 
Know  your  friend  better ;  but  you  all  shall  judge. 
Away  I  and  let  us  meet  at  the  flx'd  hour. 
Be  vigilant,  and  all  will  yet  go  well. 

CaL  Worthy  Bertuccio,  I  have  known  yon  ever 
Trusty  and  brave,  with  head  and  heart  to  plan 
What  I  have  still  been  prompt  to  execute. 
For  my  own  part,  I  seek  no  other  chief; 
What  the  rest  will  decide  I  know  not,  but 
I  am  with  von,  as  I  have  ever  been, 
In  all  our  undertakings.     Now  farewell. 
Until  the  hour  of  midnight  sees  us  meet  [Jfcent. 


act  m. 

SCENE  I. 
Scene,  the  Space  between  the  Canal  and  the  Ckmdk 
of  San  Giovanni   e  San  Paolo.     An  equestrian 
Statue  before  it.  —  A  Gondola  tie*  ait  the  Canal  mi 
some  distance. 

Enter  the  Doox  alone,  disputed. 

Doge  (solus).    I  am  before  the  hour,  the  boor 
whose  voice, 
Pealing  into  the  arch  of  night,  might  strike 
These  palaces  with  ominous  tottering. 
And  rock  their  marbles  to  the  comer-stone, 
Waking  the  sleepers  from  some  hideous  dream 
Of  indistinct  but  awful  augury 
Of  that  which  will  befell  them.    Yes,  proud  dty  I 
Thou  must  be  cleansed  of  the  black  blood  wWcfe 

makes  thee 
A  laxar-house  of  tyranny :  the  task 
Is  forced  upon  me,  I  have  sought  it  not ; 
And  therefore  was  I  punish'd,  seeing  this 
Patrician  pestilence  spread  on  and  on. 
Until  at  length  it  smote  me  In  my  slumbers. 
And  I  am  tainted,  and  must  wash  away 
The  plague-spots  in  the  healing  wave.     Tall  fane ! 
Where  sleep  my  fathers,  whose  dim  statues  shadow 
The  floor  which  doth  divide  us  from  the  dead 
Where  all  the  pregnant  hearts  of  our  bold  blood, 
Moulder'd  into  a  mite  of  ashes,  hold 
In  one  shrunk  heap  what  once  made  many  heroes, 
When  what  is  now  a  handful  shook  the  earth— 
Fane  of  the  tutelar  saints  who  guard  our  boose  I 
Vault  where  two  Doges  rest — my  tires !  who 
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The  one  of  toil,  the  other  In  the  field, 
With  i  long  race  of  other  lineal  chiefs 
And  sages,  whoM  great  labours,  wounds,  and  state 
J  hive  Inherited, — let  the  graves  gape, 
Till  all  thine  aides  be  peopled  with  the  dead, 
And  poor  them  from  thy  portals  to  gaze  on  me  ! 
I  caB  them  up,  and  them  and  thee  to  witness 
What  it  hath  been  which  put  me  to  this  task — 
Their  pure  high  blood,  their  blazon-roll  of  glories, 
Their  mighty  name  dishonour 'd  all  in  me, 
Not  Uf  me,  but  by  the  ungrateful  nobles 
We  fought  to  make  our  equals,  not  our  lords :  —  * 
And  chiefly  thou,  Qrdelafo  the  brave, 
Who  perith'd  In  the  field,  where  I  since  conquer'd, 
Battling  at  Zaru,  did  the  hecatombs 
Of  thine  and  Venice'  foes,  there  offer'd  up 
By  thy  descendant,  merit  such  acquittance  ?  * 
Spirits  1  smile  down  upon  me ;  for  my  cause 
Is  yours,  in  all  life  now  can  be  of  yours, — 
Tour  fame,  your  name,  all  mingled  up  in  mine, 
And  in  the  future  fortunes  of  our  race  1 
Ut  me  but  prosper,  and  I  make  this  city 
t  Free  and  immortal,  and  our  house's  name 
Worthier  of  what  you  were,  now  and  hereafter ! "  9 


Enter  Israel  Bertuccio. 

/.  Ber.  Who  goes  there  ? 
Doge.  A  friend  to  Venice. 

I  Ber.  'Tishe. 

Welcome,  my  lord, — you  are  before  the  time. 
Doge.  I  am  ready  to  proceed  to  your  assembly. 
/.  Btr.  Have  with  you.  —  I  am  proud  and  pleased 
to  see 
Such  confident  alacrity.     Tour  doubts 
Since  our  last  meeting,  then,  are  all  dispelTd  ? 
Dogt.  Hot  so— but  I  have  set  my  little  left 
1  <X  life  upon  this  cast :  the  die  was  thrown 
1  When  I  first  Usten'd  to  your  treason — Start  not ! 
I  That  is  the  word ;  I  cannot  shape  my  tongue 

To  syllable  black  deeds  into  smooth  names, 
•  Though  I  be  wrought  on  to  commit  them.     When 
I  heard  you  tempt  your  sovereign,  and  forbore 
To  have  you  dragg'd  to  prison,  I  became 
Tour  guiltiest  accomplice :  now  you  may, 
M  it  to  please  yon,  do  as  much  by  me. 
/.  Btr,  Strange  words,  my  lord,  and  most  unmerited ; 
i  1  am  no  spy,  and  neither  are  we  traitors. 

Do$t,   Wet—  Wet — no  matter — you  have  carn'd 
the  right 
To  talk  of  i«. — But  to  the  point— If  this 
Attempt  succeeds,  and  Venice,  render'd  free 
And  flourishing,  when  we  are  in  our  graves, 
Conducts  her  generations  to  our  tombs, 
And  makes  her  children  with  their  little  hands 

i  r-  ur-r~..-i»  »«.«..*,.  -...,  f  equals,  not  our  lords : 
f  *  •  fought  to  make  our  J  ^  ^  not  oor  maiterf . .. 

-MS.l 

•  C-  By  thy  descendant,  merit  such  {Jggfffl  ms.] 

'  [.The  Doge,  true  to  his  appointment,  is  waiting  for  his 
rauuetor  before  the  church  of  San  Paolo  o  Giovanni.  There 
'» mat  toftUMse,  both  of  feeling  and  diction,  in  this  passage. 
-'crvxsn.3 

4  (There  is  a  great  deal  of  natural  straggle  la  the  breast  of 
the  high-born  and  haughty  Doge,  between  the  resentment 
»tth  which  he  barn*  on  toe  one  hand,  and  the  reluctance 
with  which  he  consider*  the  meanness  of  the  associates  with 
wanm  he  baa  leagued  himself  on  the  other.  The  conspiring 
Don  U  not,  we  think,  meant  to  be  ambitious  for  himself,  but 
a*  U  sternly,  proudly,  a  Venetian  noble  <  and  it  is  impossible 
tor  htm  to  tear  from  his  bosom  the  scorn  for  every  thing 


Strew  flowers  o'er  her  deliverers*  ashes,  then 
The  consequence  will  sanctify  the  deed, 
And  we  shall  be  like  the  two  Brutl  in 
The  annals  of  hereafter ;  but  if  not, 
If  we  should  fail,  employing  bloody  means 
And  secret  plot,  although  to  a  good  end, 
Still  we  are  traitors,  honest  Israel ;  — thou 
No  less  than  he  who  was  thy  sovereign 
Six  hours  ago,  and  now  thy  brother  rebel. 

L  Ber.  'Tis  not  the  moment  to  consider  thus, 
Else  I  could  answer.  — Let  us  to  the  meeting, 
Or  we  may  be  observed  in  lingering  here. 

Doge.  We  ore  observed,  and  have  been. 

/.  Ber.  We  observed ! 

Let  me  discover — and  this  steel 

Doge.  Put  up ; 

Here  are  no  human  witnesses :  look  there— 
What  see  you  ? 

/.  Ber.  Only  a  tall  warrior's  statue 

Bestriding  a  proud  steed,  in  the  dim  light 
Of  the  dull  moon. 

Doge.  That  warrior  was  the  sire 

Of  my  sire's  fathers,  and  that  statue  was 
Decreed  to  him  by  the  twice  rescued  city :  — 
Think  you  that  he  looks  down  on  us  or  no  ? 

/.  Ber.  My  lord,  these  are  mere  fantasies ;  there 
are 
No  eyes  in  marble. 

Doge.  But  there  are  in  Death. 

I  tell  thee,  man,  there  is  a  spirit  in 
Such  things  that  acts  and  sees,  unseen,  though  felt ; 
And,  if  there  be  a  spell  to  stir  the  dead, 
'T  is  in  such  deeds  as  we  are  now  upon. 
Deem'st  thou  the  souls  of  such  a  race  as  mine 
Can  rest,  when  he,  their  last  descendant  chief, 
Stands  plotting  on  the  brink  of  their  pure  graves 
With  stung  plebeians  ?  4 

/.  Ber.  It  had  been  as  well 

To  have  ponder'd  this  before, — ere  you  embark 'd 
In  our  great  enterprise.  — Do  you  repent  ? 

Doge.  No — but  I  feel,  and  shall  do  to  the  last 
I  cannot  quench  a  glorious  life  at  once, 
Nor  dwindle  to  the  thing  I  now  must  Toe,  * 
And  take  men's  lives  by  stealth,  without  some  pause : 
Tet  doubt  me  not;  it  is  this  very  feeling, 
And  knowing  what  has  wrung  me  to  be  thin. 
Which  is  your  best  security.     There's  not 
A  roused  mechanic  in  your  busy  plot 
So  wrong'd  as  I,  so  fsdl'n,  so  loudly  call'd 
To  his  redress :  the  very  means  I  am  forced 
By  these  fell  tyrants  to  adopt  is  such, 
That  I  abhor  them  doubly  for  the  deeds 
Which  I  must  do  to  pay  them  back  for  theirs. 

/.  Ber.  Let  us  away — hark — the  hour  strikes. 

plebeian  which  has  been  implanted  there  by  birth,  education, 
and  a  long  life  of  princely  command.  There  are  other 
thoughts,  too,  and  of  a  gentler  kind,  which  cross  from  time 
to  time  his  perturbed  spirit.  He  remembers  —  he  cannot 
entirely  forget  —  the  days  and  nights  of  old  companionship, 
by  which  he  had  long  been  bound  to  those  whose  sentence  he 
has  consented  to  seal.  He  has  himself  been  declaiming 
against  the  folly  of  mercy,  and  arguing  valiantly  the  necessity 
of  total  extirpation, — and  that,  too,  in  the  teeth  even  of  some 
of  the  plebeian  conspirators  themselves :  yet  the  Poet,  with 
profound  insight  into  the  human  heart,  makes  him  shudder 
when  his  own  Impetuosity  has  brought  himself,  and  all  who 
hear  him,  to  the  brink.  He  cannot  look  upon  the  bloody 
resolution,  no  not  even  after  he  himself  has  been  the  chi*  i 
instrument  of  its  formation. —Lochhast.] 

s  i-m  »«» «i«ifwti*  fA  5*  the  thing  I  now  must  be, 
["  Nor  dwindle  to  J  a  ^aS^  ^iYiwA  ihu(Jd 
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Dog**  On— On  — 

It  is  our  knell,  or  that  of  Venice  —  On  ! 

/.  Ber.  Say  rather,  tia  her  freedom's  rising  peal 

Of  triumph. This  way — we  are  near  the  place. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  XL 
'Hu  House  where  ike  Conspirator*  meet. 

Dagolino,  Dobo,  Beeteam,   Fedele  Teevisano, 

Calendaro,  Antonio  dells  Bende,  ficc  &c. 

CaL  (entering).  Are  all  here  ? 

Dag.  All  with  you ;  except  the  three 

On  duty,  and  our  leader  Israel, 
Who  is  expected  momently. 

CaL  Where 's  Bertram  ? 

Ber.  Here! 

CaL  Have  you  not  been  able  to  complete 

The  number  wanting  in  your  company  ? 

Ber.  I  had  mark'd  out  some :  but  I  have  not  dared 
To  trust  them  with  the  secret,  till  assured 
That  they  were  worthy  faith. 

CaL  There  is  no  need 

Of  trusting  to  their  faith :  who,  save  ourselves 
And  our  more  chosen  comrades,  is  aware 
Fully  of  our  intent?  they  think  themselves 
Engaged  in  secret  to  the  Signory, l 
To  punish  some  more  dissolute  young  nobles 
Who  have  defied  the  law  in  their  excesses ; 
But  once  drawn  up,  and  their  new  swords  well-flesh'd 
In  the  rank  hearts  of  the  more  odious  senators, 
They  will  not  hesitate  to  follow  up 
Their  blow  upon  the  others,  when  they  see 
The  example  of  their  chiefs,  and  I  for  one 
Will  set  them  such,  that  they  for  very  shame 
And  safety  will  not  pause  till  all  have  perish  d. 

Ber.  How  say  you  ?  aU  ! 

CaL  Whom  wouldst  thou  spare  ? 

Ber.  I  spare  9 

I  have  no  power  to  spare.     I  only  question'd, 
Thinking  that  even  amongst  these  wicked  men 
There  might  be  some,  whose  age  and  qualities 
Might  mark  them  out  for  pity. 

Cal.  Yes,  such  pity 

As  when  the  viper  hath  been  cut  to  pieces, 
The  separate  fragments  quivering  in  the  sun, 
In  the  last  energy  of  venomous  life, 
Deserve  and  have.     Why,  I  should  think  as  soon 
Of  pitying  some  particular  fang  which  made 
One  in  the  jaw  of  the  swoln  serpent,  as 
Of  saving  one  of  these :  they  form  but  links 
Of  one  long  chain ;  one  mass,  one  breath,  one  body ; 
They  eat,  and  drink,  and  live,  and  breed  together, 
Revel,  and  lie,  oppress,  and  kill  in  concert, — 
So  let  them  die  as  one  t 

Dag.  Should  one  survive, 

He  would  be  dangerous  as  the  whole ;  it  is  not 
Their  number,  be  it  tens  or  thousands,  but 
The  spirit  of  this  aristocracy 
Which  must  be  rooted  out ;  and  if  there  were 
A  single  shoot  of  the  old  tree  in  life, 
T  would  fasten  in  the  soil,  and  spring  again 
To  gloomy  verdure  and  to  bitter  fruit 
Bertram,  we  must  be  firm  1 

CaL  Look  to  it  well, 

Bertram ;  I  have  an  eye  upon  thee. 


Who 


A. 


>  An  historical  fact.  See  ArrsXDix  :  Marino  Faliero,  Note 


Ber. 

Distrusts  me  ? 

CaL  Not  I;  for  !f  I  did  so, 

Thou  wouldst  not  now  be  there  to  talk  of  trust : 
It  is  thy  softness,  not  thy  want  of  kith, 
Which  makes  thee  to  be  doubted. 

Ber.  Ton  should 

Who  hear  me,  who  and  what  I  am ;  a  man 
Boused  like  yourselves  to  overthrow  oppression ; 
A  kind  man,  I  am  apt  to  think,  as  some 
Of  you  have  found  me ;  and  If  brave  or  no,  » 

Ton,  Calendaro,  can  pronounce,  who  have  seen  me 
Put  to  the  proof;  or,  if  you  should  have  doubts, 
111  clear  them  on  your  person  1 

Cal.  Tou  are  welcome, 

When  once  our  enterprise  is  o'er,  which  must  not 
Be  interrupted  by  a  private  brawL 

Ber.  I  am  no  brawler ;  but  can  bear  myself 
As  far  among  the  foe  as  any  he 
Who  hears  me ;  else  why  have  I  been  selected 
To  be  of  your  chief  comrades  ?  but  no  less 
I  own  my  natural  weakness ;  I  have  not 
Yet  learn'd  to  think  of  Indiscriminate  murder 
Without  some  sense  of  shuddering ;  and  the  sight 
Of  blood  which  spouts  through  hoary  scalps  is  not 
To  me  a  thing  of  triumph,  nor  the  death 
Of  men  surprised  a  glory.     Well— too  well 
I  know  that  we  must  do  such  things  on  those 
Whose  acts  have  raised  up  such  avengers;  but 
If  there  were  some  of  these  who  could  be  saved 
From  out  this  sweeping  fete,  for  our  own  sake* 
And  for  our  honour,  to  take  off  some  stain 
Of  massacre,  which  else  pollutes  it  wholly, 
I  had  been  glad ;  and  see  no  cause  in  this 
For  sneer,  nor  for  suspicion ! 

Dag.  Calm  thee,  Bertram. 

For  we  suspect  thee  not,  and  take  good  heart 
It  is  the  cause,  and  not  our  will,  which  asks 
Such  actions  from  our  hands :  well  wash  away 
All  stains  in  Freedom's  fountain ! 

Enter  Israel  Beetcccio,  and  the  Doge,  easgrnssel 

Dag.  Welcome,  Israel. 

Contp.  Most  welcome. — Brave  Bertuccio,  thon 
art  late  — 
Who  is  this  stranger  ? 

CaL  It  is  time  to  name  him. 

Our  comrades  are  even  now  prepared  to  greet  htm 
In  brotherhood,  as  I  have  made  it  known 
That  thou  wouldst  add  a  brother  to  our  cause. 
Approved  by  thee,  and  thus  approved  br  all. 
Such  is  our  trust-in  all  thine  actions.     Kow 
Let  him  unfold  himself. 

/.  Ber.  Stranger,  step  forth  t 

[The  Doos  discover*  hismtetf. 

Contp,  To  arms!— we  are  betray'd — tt  Is  the 
Doge! 
Down  with  them  both !  our  traitorous  captain,  antl 
The  tyrant  he  hath  sold  us  to  l 

CaL  (drawing  his  sword).         Hold  !  hold ! 
Who  moves  a  step  against  them  dies.    Hold  1  hear 
Bertuccio — What  I  are  you  appall'd  to  see 
A  lone,  unguarded,  weaponless  old  man 
Amongst  you? — Israel,  speak  1  what  means  tab 
mystery?  [boaomK 

I.  Ber.  Let  them  advance  and  strike  at  their  own 
Ungrateful  suiddes  1  for  on  our  lives 
Depend  their  own,  their  fortunes,  and  their  hopes. 
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Doge.  Strike! — If  I  dreaded  death,  a  death  mora 
fearful 
Than  any  your  rash  weapons  can  Inflict, 
I  should  not  now  be  here : — Oh,  noble  Courage  ! 
The  eldest  born  of  Fear,  which  makes  you  brave 
Against  this  solitary  hoary  head  1 
See  the  bold  chiefs,  who  would  reform  a  state 
And  shake  down  senates,  mad  with  wrath  and  dread 
At  sight  of  one  patrician  1  Butcher  me  1 
Von  can ;  I  care  not  — Israel,  are  these  men 
The  mighty  hearts  you  spoke  of?  look  upon  them  ! 

Cat  Faith  1  he  hath  shamed  us,  and  deservedly. 
Was  this  your  trust  in  your  true  chief  Bertuccio, 
To  turn  your  swords  against  him  and  his  guest  ? 
Sheathe  them,  and  hear  him* 

/.  Ber.  I  disdain  to  speak. 

They  might  and  must  hare  known  a  heart  like 

mine 
Incapable  of  treachery ;  and  the  power 
They  gate  me  to  adopt  all  fitting  means 
To  further  their  design  was  ne'er  abused. 
They  might  be  certain  that  whoe'er  was  brought 
By  me  into  this  council  had  been  led 
To  take  bis  choice — as  brother,  or  as  victim. 

Doge  And  which  am  I  to  be  ?  your  actions  leave 
Some  cause  to  doubt  the  freedom  of  the  choice. 

/.  Ber,  My   lord,  we  would  have  perish'd   here 
together, 
Had  these  rash  men  proceeded ;  but,  behold, 
They  are  ashamed  of  that  mad  moment's  impulse. 
And  droop  their  heads  j  believe  roe,  they  are  such 
A*  I  described  them — Speak  to  them. 

CaL  Ay,  speak ; 

We  are  all  listening  in  wonder. 

/.  Ber.  (addressing  the  Conspirators)*  You  are  safe, 
Nay,  more,  almost  triumphant — listen  then, 
And  know  my  words  for  truth. 

Doge.  Tou  see  me  here, 

As  one  of  you  hath  said,  an  old,  unarm 'd, 
Defenceless  man ;  and  yesterday  you  saw  me 
Presiding  in  the  hall  of  ducal  state, 
Apparent  sovereign  of  our  hundred  Ules, 
Robed  In  official  purple,  dealing  out 
The  edicts  of  a  power  which  Is  not  mine, 
Nor  yours,  but  of  our  masters — the  patricians. 
Why  I  was  there  you  know,  or  think  you  know ; 
Way  I  am  Aere,  he  who  hath  been  most  wrong'd, 
He  who  among  you  hath  been  most  insulted, 
Outraged,  and  trodden  on,  until  he  doubt 
If  he  be  worm  or  no,  may  answer  for  me, 
.Ukfog  of  his  own  heart,  what  brought  him  here  ? 
Tou  know  my  recent  story,  all  men  know  it, 
And  judge  of  it  far  differently  from  those 
Who  sate  In  judgment  to  heap  scorn  on  scorn. 
But  spare  me  the  recital—  it  is  here, 
Here  at  ray  heart  the  outrage — but  my  words, 
Already  spent  in  unavailing  plaints, 
Would  only  show  my  feebleness  the  more, 
And  I  come  here  to  strengthen  even  the  strong, 
And  urge  them  on  to  deeds,  and  not  to  war 
With  woman's  weapons ;  but  I  need  not  urge  you. 
Our  private  wrongs  have  sprung  from  public  vices, 
Id  this— I  cannot  call  it  commonwealth, 
Itar  kingdom,  which  bath  neither  prince  nor  people, 
But  an  the  sins  of  the  old  Spartan  state » 


r*~*  .it  »h*  f  ■**■  °f lh6  oW  Spartan 
But  all  the  J  ^  ihli  of  u>el*5wt 


state. 
Spartan  »utc."  —  MS.] 


Without  its  virtues— temperance  and  valour. 

The  lords  of  Lacedaemon  were  true  soldiers, 

But  ours  are  Sybarites,  while  we  are  Helots, 

Of  whom  I  am  the  lowest,  most  enslaved ; 

Although  dress'd  out  to  head  a  pageant,  as 

The  Greeks  of  yore  made  drunk  their  slaves  to  form 

A  pastime  for  their  children.     Tou  are  met 

To  overthrow  this  monster  of  a  state, 

This  mockery  of  a  government,  this  spectre, 

Which  must  be  exorcised  with  blood, — and  then 

We  will  renew  the  times  of  truth  and  justice, 

Condensing  in  a  fair  free  commonwealth 

Not  rash  equality  but  equal  rights, 

Proportion'd  like  the  columns  to  the  temple, 

Giving  and  taking  strength  reciprocal, 

And  making  firm  the  whole  with  grace  and  beauty, 

So  that  no  part  could  be  removed  without 

Infringement  of  the  general  symmetry. 

In  operating  this  great  change,  I  claim 

To  be  one  of  you —  if  you  trust  in  mc ; 

If  not,  strike  home, —  my  life  is  compromised. 

And  I  would  rather  fall  by  freemen's  hands 

Than  live  another  day  to  act  the  tyrant 

As  delegate  of  tyrants :  such  I  am  not, 

And  never  have  been — read  it  in  our  annals ; 

I  can  appeal  to  my  past  government 

In  many  lauds  and  cities ;  they  can  tell  you 

If  I  were  an  oppressor,  or  a  man 

Feeling  and  thinking  for  my  fellow  men. 

Haply  had  I  been  what  the  senate  sought, 

A  thing  of  robes  and  trinkets,  dixen'd  out 

To  sit  In  state  as  for  a  sovereign's  picture ; 

A  popular  scourge,  a  ready  sentence-signer, 

A  stickler  for  the  Senate  and  "  the  Forty," 

A  sceptic  of  all  measures  which  had  not 

The  sanction  of  "  the  Ten,"  a  council-fawner, 

A  tool,  a  fool,  a  puppet, — they  had  ne'er 

Foster'd  the  wretch  who  stung  me.     What  I  suffer 

Has  reach 'd  roe  through  my  pity  for  the  people ; 

That  many  know,  and  they  who  know  not  yet 

Will  one  day  learn :  meantime,  I  do  devote, 

Whate'er  the  issue,  my  last  days  of  life — 

My  present  power  such  as  it  is,  not  that 

Of  Doge,  but  of  a  man  who  has  been  great 

Before  he  was  degraded  to  a  Doge, 

And  still  has  individual  means  and  mind ; 

I  stake  my  fame  (and  I  had  fame) — my  breath  — 

(The  least  of  all,  for  its  last  hours  are  nigh) 

My  heart — my  hope — my  soul — upon  this  cast  I 

Such  as  I  am,  I  offer  me  to  you 

And  to  your  chiefs;  accept  me  or  reject  me,-— 

A  Prince  who  fain  would  be  a  citizen 

Or  nothing,  and  who  has  left  his  throne  to  be  so. 

CaL  Long  live  Faliero !  —  Venice  shall  be  free  ! 

Consp.  Long  live  Faliero! 

I.  Ber.  Comrades !  did  I  well  ? 

Is  not  this  man  a  host  in  such  a  cause  ? 

Doge.  This  is  no  time  for  eulogies,  nor  place 
For  exultation.     Am  I  one  of  you  ? 

CaL  Ay,  and  the  first  amongst  us,  as  thou  hast  been 
Of  Venice — be  our  general  and  chief. 

Doge.  Chief !  — general ! — I  was  general  at  Zara, 
And  chief  in  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  prince  In  Venice : 

I  cannot  stoop that  Is,  lam  not  fit 

To  lead  a  band  of patriots :  wben  I  lay 

Aside  the  dignities  which  I  have  borne, 
Tls  not  to  put  on  others,  but  to  be 
Mate  to  rny  fellows  —  but  now  to  the  poiat: 
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Israel  has  stated  to  me  your  whole  plan — 
Tis  bold,  but  feasible  if  I  assist  it, 
And  must  be  set  in  motion' instantly. 

CaL  E'en  when  thou  wilt   Is  it  not  so,  my  friends  ? 
I  have  disposed  all  for  a  sudden  blow ; 
When  shall  it  be  then  ? 

Doge.  At  sunrise. 

Ber.  So  soon  ? 

Doge.  So  soon  ? — so  late — each  hour  accumulates 
Peril  on  peril,  and  the  more  so  now 
Since  I  have  mingled  with  you ;  — know  you  not 
The  Council,  and  "  the  Ten  ?  "  the  spies,  the  eyes 
Of  the  patricians  dubious  of  their  slaves,  [one  ? 

And  now  more  dubious  of  the  prince  they  have  made. 
I  tell  you,  you  must  strike,  and  suddenly, 
Full  to  the  Hydra's  heart — its  heads  will  follow. 

CaL  With  all  my  soul  and  sword,  I  yield  assent ; 
Our  companies  are  ready,  sixty  each, 
And  all  now  under  arms  by  Israel's  order ; 
Each  at  their  different  place  of  rendezvous, 
And  vigilant,  expectant  of  some  blow ; 
Let  each  repair  for  action  to  his  post ! 
And  now,  my  lord,  the  signal  ? 

Doge.  When  you  hear 

The  great  bell  of  St  Mark's,  which  may  not  be 
Struck  without  special  order  of  the  Doge 
(The  last  poor  privilege  they  leave  their  prince), 
March  on  Saint  Mark's  ! 

/.  Ber.  And  there  ?  — 

Doge.  By  different  routes 

Let  your  march  be  directed,  every  sixty 
Entering  a  separate  avenue,  and  still 
Upon  the  way  let  your  cry  be  of  war 
And  of  the  Genoese  fleet,  by  the  first  dawn 
Discern'd  before  the  port ;  form  round  the  palace, 
Within  whose  court  will  be  drawn  out  in  arms 
My  nephew  and  the  clients  of  our  house, 
Many  and  martial ;  while  the  bell  tolls  on, 
Shout  ye,  "  Saint  Mark  ! — the  foe  is  on  our  waters !" 

CaL  I  see  it  now — but  on,  my  noble  lord. 

Doge.  All  the  patricians  flocking  to  the  Council, 
(Which  they  dare  not  refuse,  at  the  dread  signal 
Pealing  from  out  their  patron  saint's  proud  tower,) 
Will  then  be  gather'd  in  unto  the  harvest, 
And  we  will  reap  them  with  the  sword  for  sickle. 
If  some  few  should  be  tardy  or  absent  them, 
'Twill  be  but  to  be  taken  faint  and  single, 
When  the  majority  are  put  to  rest  [scotch, 

CaL  Would  that  the  hour  were  come  !  wc  will  not 
But  kill. 

Ber.       Once  more,  sir,  with  your  pardon,  I 
Would  now  repeat  the  question  which  I  ask'd 
Before  Bertuccio  added  to  our  cause 
This  great  ally  who  renders  it  more  sure, 
And  therefore  safer,  and  as  such  admits 
Some  dawn  of  mercy  to  a  portion  of 
Our  victims — must  all  perish  in  this  slaughter  ? 

CaL  All  who  encounter  me  and  mine,  be  sure, 
The  mercy  they  have  shown,  I  show. 

Contp.  All  I  All ! 

Is  this  a  time  to  talk  of  pity  ?  when 
Have  they  e'er  shown,  or  felt,  or  fcign'd  it  ? 

/.  Ber.  Bertram, 

This  false  compassion  is  a  folly,  and 

»  [«  FouSht  by  my  ride,  aod  f  J**  £££3  }  shared 
^{SSffiTSo'lStJ  I-cdlhcllfc.^c.-MS.] 


Injustice  to  thy  comrades  and  thy  cause  t 

Dost  thou  not  see,  that  If  we  single  out 

Some  for  escape,  they  live  but  to  avenge 

The  fallen  ?  and  how  distinguish  now  the  Innocent 

From  out  the  guilty  ?  all  tbdr  acts  are  one— 

A  single  emanation  from  one  body, 

Together  knit  for  our  oppression  1    'T  is 

Much  that  we  let  their  children  live  j  I  doubt 

If  all  of  these  even  should  be  set  apart : 

The  hunter  may  reserve  some  single  cub 

From  out  the  tiger's  litter,  but  who  e'er 

Would  seek  to  save  the  spotted  sire  or  dam. 

Unless  to  perish  by  their  fangs  ?  however, 

I  will  abide  by  Doge  Paliero's  counsel : 

Let  him  decide  if  any  should  be  saved. 

Doge.  Ask  me  not — tempt  me  not  with  such  a 
question— 
Decide  yourselves. 

/.  Ber.  You  know  their  private  virtues 

Far  better  than  we  can,  to  whom  alone     • 
Their  public  vices,  and  most  foul  oppression, 
Have  made  them  deadly ;  if  there  be  amongst  them 
One  who  deserves  to  be  repeal'd,  pronounce. 

Doge.  Dolfino's  father  was  my  friend,  and  Latndo 
Fought  by  my  side,  and  Marc  Cornaro  shared • 
My  Genoese  embassy :  I  saved  the  life 
Of  Veniero — shall  I  save  it  twice  ? 
Would  that  I  could  save  them  and  Venice  also  ( 
All  these  men,  or  their  fathers,  were  my  friends 
Till  they  became  my  subjects ;  then  fell  from  me 
As  faithless  leaves  drop  from  the  o'erblown  flower. 
And  left  me  a  lone  blighted  thorny  stalk, 
Which,  in  its  solitude,  can  shelter  nothing ; 
So,  as  they  let  me  wither,  let  them  perish ! 

CaL  They  cannot  co-exist  with  Venice*  freedom  t 

Doge.  Ye,  though  you  know  and  feel  our  tmitaad 
mass 
Of  many  wrongs,  even  ye  are  ignorant* 
What  fatal  poison  to  the  springs  of  life. 
To  human  ties,  and  all  that 's  good  and  dear. 
Lurks  in  the  present  institutes  of  Venice  : 
All  these  men  were  my  friends:    I  loved  them,  they 
Requited  honourably  my  regards ; 
Wc    served    and  fought;    we  smiled  and  wept  la 

concert ; 
We  revell'd  or  we  sorrow'd  side  by  side ; 
We  made  alliances  of  blood  and  marriage ; 
We  grew  in  years  and  honours  fairly, — till 
Their  own  desire,  not  my  ambition,  made 
Them  choose  me  for  their  prince,  and  then  fkrevefl : 
Farewell  all  social  memory  I  all  thoughts         [snips, 
In  common  t  and  sweet  bonds  which  link  old  niead- 
When  the  survivors  of  long  years  and  actions. 
Which  now  belong  to  history,  soothe  the  day* 
Which  yet  remain  by  treasuring  each  other. 
And  never  meet,  but  each  beholds  the  mirror 
Of  half  a  century  on  his  brother's  brow, 
And  sees  a  hundred  beings,  now  In  earth, 
Flit  round  them  whispering  of  the  days  gone  by. 
And  seeming  not  all  dead,  as  long  at  two 
Of  the  brave,  joyous,  reckless,  glorious  band. 
Which  once  were  one  and  many,  still  retain 
A  breath  to  sigh  for  them,  a  tongue  to  apeak 
Of  deeds  that  else  were  silent,  save  on  marble— 
Oime!  Olme! — and  must  I  do  this  deed  ? 

*  f  Bear  witness  with  me  I  ye  who  faaar  and  know. 
And  feel  our  mutual  mass  of  many  vrong*.*' — tta\l 
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£  Aer.  My  lord,  you  are  much  moved  :  it  is  not 
now 
That  audi  things  must  be  dwelt  upon. 

Dee*.  Tour  patience 

A  moment —  I  recede  not :  mark  with  me 
The  gloomy  vices  of  this  government 
From  the  hour  they  made  me  Doge,  the  Doge  they 
Madame— 

Farewell  the  past  t  I  died  to  all  that  had  been, 

Or  rather  they  to  me :  no  Mends,  no  kindness, 

No  privacy  of  life  —  all  were  cut  off: 

They  came  not  near  me,  such  approach  gave  umbrage ; 

They  could  not  love  me,  such  was  not  the  law ; 

They  thwarted  me,  'twas  the  state's  policy ; 

They  baffled  me,  'twas  a  patrician's  duty ; 

They  wrongM  me,  for  such  was  to  right  the  state ; 

They  could  not  right  me,  that  would  give  suspicion  ; 

So  that  I  was  a  slave  to  my  own  subjects ; 

So  that  I  was  a  foe  to  my  own  friends ; 

Begirt  with  spies  for  guards,  with  robes  for  power, 

With  pomp  for  freedom,  gaolers  for  a  council, 

Inquisitors  for  friends,  and  hell  for  life  I 

I  had  one  only  fount  of  quiet  left, 

And  that  they  poison'd  !  My  pure  household  gods  > 

Were  shiver'd  on  my  hearth,  and  o'er  their  shrine 

Sate  grinning  Ribaldry  and  sneering;  Scorn. 

£  Btr.  You  have  been  deeply  wrong'd,  and  now 
shall  be 
Nobly  avenged  before  another  night 

Dogt.  I  had  borne  all — it  hurt  me,  but  I  bore  it — 
Till  this  last  running  over  of  the  cup 
Of  bitterness — until  this  last  loud  insult, 
Not  only  unredress'd,  but  sanction'd ;  then, 
And  thus,  I  cast  all  further  feelings  from  me — 
The  feelings  which  they  crush'd  for  me,  long,  long 
Before,  even  in  their  oath  of  false  allegiance ! 
Even  in  that  very  hour  and  vow,  they  abjured 
Their  Mend  and  made  a  sovereign,  as  boys  make 
Playthings,  to  do  their  pleasure— and  be  broken  l 
1  from  that  hour  have  seen  but  senators 
la  dark  suspicious  conflict  with  the  Doge, 
Brooding  with  him  in  mutual  hate  and  fear ; 
They  dreading  he  should  snatch  the  tyranny 
From  out  their  grasp,  and  he  abhorring  tyrants. 
To  me,  then,  these  men  have  no  private  life, 
Kor  claim  to  ties  they  have  cut  off  from  others ; 
As  senators  for  arbitrary  acts 
Amenable,  I  look  on  them — as  such 
Let  them  be  dealt  upon.  * 

Cat.  And  now  to  action ! 

Hence,  brethren,  to  our  posts,  and  may  this  be 

1  [-  1  could  have  forgiven  the  dagger  or  the  bowl,  any  thing, 
bnt  ttw  deliberate  desolation  piled  upon  me,  when  I  stood 
upon  my  hearth,  with  my  household  gods  shivered 
I  me.  l5o  you  suppose  I  have  forgotten  or  forgiven  It  ? 
j  comparatively,  swallowed  up  in  me  every  other  feeling, 
and  I  am  only  a  spectator  upon  earth  till  a  tenfold  oppor- 
tunity offers.    It  may  come  yet.  •• —Byron  Letters,  1819.  J 

*  [The  struggle  of  feelings  with  which  the  Doge  undertakes 
tat  conspiracy  is  admirably  contrasted  with  the  ferocious 
Mgii iwsmf  till  low-born  associates ;  and  only  loses  it*  effect, 
lemons  we  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  the  man  who  felt  thus 
count  not  have  gone  on  with  his  guilty  project,  unleai  stimu- 
lated by  some  greater  and  more  accumulated  injuries  than 

to  caa  coarse  of  the  tragedy,  brought  before  the  percep- 
«  of  ifae  reader. — HassaJ 

•  f*  Scr  earn  aside  to  strike  at  such  a  [SJeteh/'— M8.] 

_  Jamct  of  Marino  Fattero  is,  that  the  nature 

__  of  the  conspiracy  excite  no  Interest  It  matter* 

Lord  Byron  has  been  faithful  to  history,  if  the  event 

of  a  poetic  character.     Like  Alfieri,  to  whom 


ft 


The  last  night  of  mere  words :  I  *d  fain  be  doing ! 
Saint  Mark's  great  bell  at  dawn  shall  find  mc  wakeful  1 

/.  Btr.  Disperse  then  tcyour  posts :  be  firm  and 
vigilant; 
Think  on  the  wrongs  we  bear,  the  rights  we  claim. 
This  day  and  night  shall  be  the  last  of  peril  1 
Watch  for  the  signal,  and  then  march.     I  go 
To  join  my  band ;  let  each  be  prompt  to  marshal 
His  separate  charge :  the  Doge  will  now  return 
To  the  palace  to  prepare  all  for  the  blow. 
We  part  to  meet  in  freedom  and  in  glory  I  [you 

Cal.  Doge,  when  I  greet  you  next,  my  homage  to 
Shall  be  the  head  of  Steno  on  this  sword ! 

Doge.  No ;  let  him  be  reserved  unto  the  last, 
Nor 'turn  aside  to  strike  at  such  a  prey, 3 
Till  nobler  game  is  quarried  :  his  offence 
Was  a  mere  ebullition  of  the  vice, 
The  general  corruption  generated 
By  the  foul  aristocracy :  he  could  not  — 
He  dared  not — In  more  honourable  days 
Have  risk'd  it     I  have  merged  all  private  wrath 
Against  him  in  the  thought  of  our  great  purpose. 
A  slave  insults  me  —  I  require  his  punishment 
From  his  proud  master's  hands ;  if  he  refuse  it, 
The  offence  grows  his,  and  let  him  answer  it. 

Cal.  Yet,  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  alliance 
Which  consecrates  our  undertaking  more, 
I  owe  him  such  deep  gratitude,  that  fain 
I  would  repay  him  as  he  merits ;  may  I  ? 

Doge.  You  would  but  lop  the  hand,  and  I  the  head ; 
You  would  but  smite  the  scholar,  I  the  master ; 
You  would  but  punish  Steno,  I  the  senate. 
I  cannot  pause  on  individual  hate, 
In  the  absorbing,  sweeping,  whole  revenge, 
Which,  like  the  sheeted  fire  from  heaven,  must  blast 
Without  distinction,  as  it  fell  of  yore, 
Where  the  Dead  Sea  hath  quench'd  two  cities'  ashes. 
v  /.  Ber.  Away,  then,  to  your  posts !  I  but  remain 
A  moment  to  accompany  the  Doge 
To  our  late  place  of  tryst,  to  see  no  spies 
Have  been  upon  the  scout,  and  thence  I  hasten 
To  where  my  allotted  band  is  under  arms. 

Cal  Farewell,  then, — until  dawn  ! 

/.  Ber.  Success  go  with  you  I 

,  Consp.  We  will  not  fail  —Away  1  My  lord,  farewell. « 

[The  Conspirator*  salute  the  Doge  and  Israel 
Bertuccio,  and  retire,  headed  by  Philip  Calxn- 
paro.  The  Dooe  and  Israel  Bertuccio 
remain. 

I,  Ber.  We  have  them  In  the  toil — it  cannot  fail  I 
Now  thou  'rt  indeed  a  sovereign,  and  wilt  make 

in  many  points,  his  genius  approximates,  he  is  fettered  by  an 
intractable  story,  which  is  wholly  remote  from  the  instincts 
and  feelings  of  mankind.  How  elevated  soever  may  be  his 
diction,  how  vivid  soever  his  colouring,  a  moral  truth  is 
wanting —  that  charm,  so  difficult  to  define,  so  easy  to  ap- 
prehend, which,  diffused  over  the  scene,  excites  in  generous 
bosoms  an  exalted  enthusiasm  for  the  peat  interests  of 
humanity.  This  is  the  poesy  of  history.  It  is  the  charm  of 
the  William  Tell  of  Schiller  j  it  is  felt  in  the  awful  plot  of 
Brutus,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  conspiracy  of  Pierre 
and  Jaffler ;  for  the  end  and  purpose  of  these  conspiracies 
were,  to  redeem  their  country  from  insult  and  oppression. 
But  in  Marino  Faliero's  attempt  against  the  state,  we  con. 
template  nothing  but  the  project  of  a  sanguinary  ruffian  seek- 
ing to  grasp  unlimited  authority,  and  making,  after  the 
established  precedents  of  an  usurpers,  the  wrongs  and  suffer. 


lags  of  the  commonalty  his  pretence ;  while,  m  another  aspect 
of  his  character,  we  see  him  ffoadod,  by  an  imagined  injury, 
into  an  enterprise  which  would  have  inundated  Venice  with 


her  best  blood.  Is  this  a  sublime  spectacle,  calculated  to 
purge  the  mind,  according  to  the  aphorism  of  Aristotle,  by 
means  of  terror  or  pity  ?  —  Ed.  Rev.] 
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A  name  immortal  greater  than  the  greatest : 
Free  citizens  have  struck  at  kings  ere  now  ; 
Caesars  have  fallen,  and  even  patrician  hands 
Have  crush'd  dictators,  as  the  popular  steel 
Has  reach'd  patricians  :  but,  until  this  hour, 
What  prince  has  plotted  for  his  people's  freedom  ? 
Or  rlsk'd  a  life  to  liberate  his  subjects? 
For  ever,  and  forever,  they  conspire 
Against  the  people,  to  abuse  their  hands 
To  chains,  but  laid  aside  to  carry  weapons 
Against  the  fellow  nations,  so  that  yoke 
On  yoke,  and  slavery  and  death  may  whet, 
Not  glut,  the  never-gorged  Leviathan  I 
Now,  ray  lord,  to  our  enterprise ;  — 'tis  great, 
And  greater  the  reward ;  why  stand  you  rapt  ?    * 
A  moment  back,  and  you  were  all  impatience ! 

Doge.  And  is  it  then  decided  ?  must  they  die  ? 

I.Ber.  Who? 

Doge.         My  own  friends  by  blood  and  courtesy, 
And  many  deeds  and  days — the  senators  ? 

/.  Ber.  You  pass'd  their  sentence,  and  it  is  a  just  one. 

Doge.  Ay,  so  it  seems,  and  so  it  is  to  you ; 
You  are  a  patriot,  plebeian  Gracchus — 
The  rebel's  oracle,  the  people's  tribune  — 
I  blame  you  not— you  act  in  your  vocation ; 
They  smote  you,  and  oppress*dyou,and  despised  you; 
So  they  have  me  .•  but  you  ne'er  spake  with  them  ; 
You  never  broke  their  bread,  nor  shared  their  salt ; 
You  never  had  their  wine-cup  at  your  lips ; 
You  grew  not  up  with  them,  nor  laugh'd,  nor  wept. 
Nor  held  a  revel  in  their  company ; 
Ne'er  smiled  to  see  them  smile,  nor  claim'd  their  smile 
In  social  interchange  for  yours,  nor  trusted 
Nor  wore  them  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  as  I  have : 
These  hairs  of  mine  are  grey,  and  so  are  theirs, 
The  elders  of  the  Council :  I  remember 
When  all  our  locks  were  like  the  raven's  wing, 
As  we  went  forth  to  take  our  prey  around 
The  isles  wrung  from  the  raise  Mahometan ; 
And  can  I  see  them  dabbled  o'er  with  blood  ? 
Each  stab  to  them  will  seem  my  suicide. l 

I.  Ber.  Doge  !  Doge !  this  vacillation  is  unworthy 
A  child  ;  if  you  are  not  in  second  childhood, 
Call  back  your  nerves  to  your  own  purpose,  nor 
Thus  shame   yourself  and   me.     By   heavens!   I'd 

rather 
Forego  even  now,  or  fall  in  our  intent, 
Than  see  the  man  I  venerate  subside 
From  high  resolves  into  such  shallow  weakness ! 
You  have  seen  blood  in  battle,  shed  it,  both 
Your  own  and  that  of  others  ;  can  you  shrink  then 
From  a  few  drops  from  veins  of  hoary  vampires, 
Who  but  give  back  what  they  have  drain'd  from 
millions? 

Doge.  Bear  with  me !  Step  by  step,  and  blow  on 
blow, 
I  will  divide  with  you;  think  not  I  waver : 
Ah  !  no  ;  It  is  the  certainty  of  all 
Which  I  must  do  doth  make  me  tremble  thus. 


1  [The  unmlxM  selfishness  of  the  motirea  with  which  the 
Dose  accedes  to  the  plot  perpetually  escapes  Mm.  Not  that 
he  is  wholly  untouched  by  the  compunctious  visiting?  of 
nature.  But  the  fearful  unity  of  such  a  character  is  broken 
by  assigning  to  it  the  throbbtngs  and  the  pangs  of  human 
feelings,  and  by  making  him  recoil  with  affright  from  slaughter 
and  desolation.  In  the  roar  and  whirlwind  of  the  mighty 
passions  which  precede  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  plot,  it  is 
wholly  unreasonable  and  out  of  keeping  to  nut  into  his  mouth 
the  sentimental  effusions  of  affectionate  pity  for  his  friends. 


But  let  these  last  and  lingering  thoughts  have  way. 

To  which  you  only  and  the  night  are  conscious 

And  both  regardless :  when  the  hour  arrives, 

Tis  mine  to  sound  the  knell,  and  strike  the  blow. 

Which  shall  unpeople  many  palaces. 

And  hew  the  highest  genealogic  trees 

Down  to  the  earth,  strew'd  with  their  bleeding  fruit, 

And  crush  their  blossoms  into  barrenness : 

This  will  I — must  I — have  I  sworn  to  do. 

Nor  aught  can  turn  me  from  my  destiny ; 

But  still  I  quiver  to  behold  what  I 

Must  be,  and  think  what  I  have  been !  Bear  with  roe. 

/.  Ber.  Re-man  your  breast ;  I  feel  no  such  rexbone, 
I  understand  it  not ;  why  should  yon  change  ? 
You  acted,  and  you  act,  on  your  free  wilL 

Doge.  Ay,  there  it  is — you  feel  not,  nor  do  I, 
Else  I  should  stab  thee  on  the  spot*  to  save 
A  thousand  lives,  and,  killing,  do  no  murder; 
You  fed  not — you  go  to  this  butcher- work 
As  if  these  high-born  men  were  steers  for  sfeamUloJ 
When  all  is  over,  you  11  be  free  and  merry, 
And  calmly  wash  those  hands  incarnadine ; 
But  I,  outgoing  thee  and  all  thy  fellows 
In  this  surpassing  massacre,  shall  be. 
Shall  see  and  feel — oh  God !  oh  God !  'tis  true. 
And  thou  dost  well  to  answer  that  it  was 
'*  My  own  free  will  and  act,"  and  yet  you  err. 
For  I  will  do  this  I  Doubt  not — fear  not ;  I 
Will  be  your  most  unmerciful  accomplice  I 
And  yet  I  act  no  more  on  my  free  will, 
Nor  my  own  feelings — both  compel  me  back ; 
But  there  is  full  within  me  and  around. 
And  like  the  demon  who  believes  and  trembles 
Must  I  abhor  and  do.    Away  I  away ! 
Get  thee  unto  thy  fellows,  I  will  hie  me 
To  gather  the  retainers  of  our  house. 
Doubt  not,  Saint  Mark's  great  bell  shall  wifcr  *U 
Venice, 
1  Except  her  slaughter'd  senate :  ere  the  son 
Be  broad  upon  the  Adriatic  there 
Shall.be  a  voice  of  weeping,  which  shall  drown 
The  roar  of  waters  in  the  cry  of  blood ! 
I  am  resolved — come  on. 

I.  Ber.  With  all  my  soul  I 

Keep  a  firm  rein  upon  these  bursts  of  passion ; 
Remember  what  these  men  have  dealt  to  thee, 
And  that  this  sacrifice  will  be  succeeded 
By  ages  of  prosperity  and  freedom 
To  this  unshackled  city :  a  true  tyrant 
Would  have  depopulated  empires,  nor 
Have  felt  the  strange  compunction  which  hath  wrosg 

you 
To  punish  a  few  traitors  to  the  people, 
Trust  me,  such  were  a  pity  more  misplaced 
Than  the  late  mercy  of  the  state  to  Stena 

Doge.  Man,  thou  hast  struck  upon  the  chord  which 
jars 
All  nature  from  my  heart    Hence  to  our  task ! 

[Bsmt. 

whom  he  thinks  of  ratlier  too  late  to  sire  these  tooefcr*  -i 
remorse  and  merer  any  other  character  than  that  ef  tvpo- 
critical  whining.  The  sentiments  are  certainly  fuodL'tai 
lamentably  out  of  time  and  place,  and  remind  of  Seerrjo  • 
remark  upon  the  moral bring  Phlegyas  In  the  Infernal  t+> 
glons,— 

"  Cette  sentence  est  ml  et  belle, 
Mais  dans  cufer  de  quoi  ccrt-eJle  V* 
Yet,  though  wholly  repugnant  to  dramatic  congntfbj,  the 
passage  has  great  poetic  power.  —  KcL  Hew.} 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  1.  i 

Palazzo  of  the  Patricia*  Liovi.  Lioxi  laying  aside 
tke  ana**  and  cloak  which  the  Venetian  Nobles  wore 
in  pnblUt  attended  by  a  Domestic, 

J       Lion*.  I  will  to  rest,  right  weary  of  this  revel, 

The  gayest  we  have  held*  for  many  moons, 
j  Ami  yet,  I  know  not  why,  it  cheer'd  me  not ; 
There  eame  a  heaviness  across  my  heart, 
Which,  In  the  lightest  movement  of  the  dance, 
Though  eye  to  eye,  and  hand  in  hand  united 
!  I  Even  with  the  lady  of  my  love,  oppress'd  me, 
, '  And  through  my  spirit  chill'd  ray  hlood,  until 
I  A  damp  like  death  rose  o'er  my  brow ;  I  strove 
i  To  laugh  the  thought  away,  hut  'twould  not  be : 
j  |  Through  all  the  music  ringing  in  my  cars 
,  i  A  knell  was  sounding  as  distinct  and  clear, 
i  j  Though  low  and  far,  as  e'er  the  Adrian  wave 
j  <  Rose  o'er  the  city's  murmur  in  the  night, 
j ,  Daahing  against  the  outward  Lido's  bulwark : 
>    So  that  I  left  the  festival  before 
,    It  reach'd  its  zenith,  and  will  woo  my  pillow 
For  thoughts  more  tranquil,  or  forgetfulness. 
Antonio,  take  my  mask  and  cloak,  and  light 
The  lamp  within  my  chamber. 

Ant  Yes,  my  lord : 

Command  you  no  refreshment  ? 

LitmL  Nought,  save  sleep, 

Which  win  not  be  commanded.    Let  me  hope  it, 

[Exit  Antonio. 
Though  my  breast  feels  too  anxious ;  I  will  try 
Whether  the  air  will  calm  my  spirits :  'tis 
A  goodly  night ;  the  cloudy  wind  which  blew 
From  the  Levant  hath  crept  into  its  cave,        [ness ! 
And  the  broad  moon  has  brighten'd.     What  a  still- 

[  Goes  to  an  open  lattice. 
And  what  a  contrast  with  the  scene  I  left, 
Where  the  tall  torches' glare,  and  silver  lamps' 
More  pallid  gleam  along  the  tapestried  walls, 
Spread  over  the  reluctant  gloom  which  haunts 
Those  vast  and  dimly-latticed  galleries 
A  dazzling  mass  of  artificial  light, 
Which  show'd  all  things,  but  nothing  as  they  were. 
There  Age  essaying  to  recall  the  past. 
After  long  striving  for  the  hues  of  youth 
At  the  sad  labour  of  the  toilet,  and 
Full  many  a  glance  at  the  too  faithful  mirror, 
Prank 'd  forth  in  all  the  pride  of  ornament, 
Forgot  itself,  and  trusting  to  the  falsehood 
Of  Use  Indulgent  beams,  which  show,  yet  hide, 
Believed  itself  forgotten,  and  was  fool'd. 
There  Youth,  which  needed  not,  nor  thought  of  such 
Vain  adjuncts,  lavish'd  Its  true  bloom,  and  health, 
And  bridal  beauty*  in  the  unwholesome  press 
Of  flush'd  and  crowded  wassaflers,  and  wasted 
It*  boors  of  rest  in  dreaming  this  was  pleasure, 
And  so  shall  waste  them  till  the  sunrise  streams 

fourth  set  opens  with  the  most  poetical  and  bril- 

t  written  scene  In  the  play— though  It  is  a  soliloquy,  and 

«lto*wOier  alien  from  the  Dullness  or  the  piece.    Ltoni,  a 

mrft**— — y  raters*  home  from  a  splendid  assembly, 

oat  of  spirits  x  and,  opening  Mi  palace  window  for  sir, 

_iu  the  trwmttiMty  of  the  night  seene  which  lie*  before 

wfcn  Che  feverish  turbulence  and  glittering  enchant- 

of  that  which  be  hu  just  quitted.     Nothing  can  be 

Cafe  ftfcctere,  in  both  Its  compartments.    There-ia  a 


On  sallow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  which  should  not 

Have  worn  this  aspect  yet  for  many  a  year. 

The  music,  and  the  banquet,  and  the  wine — 

The  garlands,  the  rose  odours,  and  the  flowers  — 

The  sparkling  eyes,  and  flashing  ornaments — 

The  white  arms  and  the  raven  hair — the  braids 

And  bracelets ;  swanlike  bosoms,  and  the  necklace, 

An  India  in  itself;  yet  daszling  not 

The  eye  like  what  it  circled ;  the  thin  robes, 

Floating  like  light  clouds 't  wixt  our  gaze  and  heaven ; 

The  many-twinkling  feet  so  small  and  sylphiike, 

Suggesting  the  more  secret  symmetry 

Of  the  fair  forms  which  terminate  so  well — 

All  the  delusion  of  the  dizzy  scene, 

Its  false  and  true  enchantments — art  and  nature, 

Which  swam  before  my  giddy  eyes,  that  drank 

The  sight  of  beauty  as  the  parch'd  pilgrim's 

On  Arab  sands  the  false  mirage,  which  offers  - 

A  lucid  lake  to  his  eluded  thirst, 

Are  gone.      Around  me  are  the  stars  and  waters — 

Worlds  mirror'd  in  the  ocean,  goodlier  sight 

Than  torches  glared  back  by  a  gaudy  glass ; 

And  the  great  element,  which  is  to  space 

What  ocean  is  to  earth,  spreads  its  blue  depths, 

Soften 'd  with  the  first  breathings  of  the  spring ; 

The  high  moon  sails  upon  her  beauteous  way, 

Serenely  smoothing  o'er  the  lofty  walls 

Of  those  tall  piles  and  sea-girt  palaces, 

Whose  porphyry  pillars,  and  whose  costly  fronts, 

Fraught  with  the  orient  spoil  of  many  marbles, 

Like  altars  ranged  along  the  broad  canal, 

Seem  each  a  trophy  of  some  mighty  deed 

Rcar'd  up  from  out  the  waters,  scarce  less  strangely 

Than  those  more  massy  and  mysterious  giants 

Of  architecture,  those  Titanian  fabrics, 

Which  point  in  Egypt's  plains  to  times  that  have 

No  other  record.     All  is  gentle :  nought 

Stirs  rudely ;  but,  congenial  with  the  night, 

Whatever  walks  is  gliding  like  a  spirit 

The  tinkllngs  of  some  vigilant  guitars 

Of  sleepless  lovers  to  a  wakeful  mistress, 

And  cautious  opening  of  the  casement,  showing 

That  he  is  not  unheard ;  while  her  young  hand, 

Fair  as  the  moonlight  of  which  it  seems  part, 

So  delicately  white,  it  trembles  in 

The  act  of  opening  the  forbidden  lattice, 

To  let  in  love  through  music,  makes  his  heart 

Thrill  like  his  lyre-strings  at  the  sight ;  —  the  dash 

Phosphoric  of  the  oar,  or  rapid  twinkle 

Of  the  far  lights  of  skimming  gondolas, 

And  the  responsive  voices  of  the  choir 

Of  boatmen  answering  back  with  verse  for  verse ; 

Some  dusky  shadow  checkering  the  Blalto ; 

Some  glimmering  palace  roof,  or  tapering  spire, 

Are  all  the  sights  and  sounds  which  here  pervade 

The  ocean-born  and  earth-commanding  city  — 

How  sweet  and  soothing  Is  this  hour  of  calm  ! 

I  thank  thee,  Night !  for  thou  hast  chased  away 

Those  horrid  bodements  which,  amidst  the  throng, 

I  could  not  dissipate :  and  with  the  blessing 

truth  and  a  luxuriance  in  the  description  of  the  rout,  which 
mark  at  once  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  raise  It  to  a  very  high 
rank  as  a  piece  of  poetical  painting ; — while  the  moonlight 
view  from  the  window  it  equally  grand  and  beautiful,  and 
remind*  us  of  those  magnificent  andenchantlng  looking!  forth 
in  "  Manfred,"  which  have  left,  we  will  confess,  far  deeper 
traces  on  our  fancy,  than  any  thing  in  the  more  elaborate  work 
before  us.  —  Jarraz t.] 
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Of  thy  benign  and  quiet  influence, 
Now  will  I  to  my  couch,  although  to  rest 

Is  almost  wronging  such  a  night  as  this ' 

[A  knocking  is  heard  from  without. 
Hark !  what  is  that  ?  or  who  at  such  a  moment  ?  * 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  My  lord,  a  man  without,  on  urgent  business, 
Implores  to  be  admitted. 

LionL  Is  he  a  stranger  ? 

Ant.  His  face  is  muffled  in  his  cloak,  but  both 
His  voice  and  gestures  seem  familiar  to  me; 
I  craved  his  name,  but  this  he  scera'd  reluctant 
To  trust,  save  to  yourself;  most  earnestly 
He  sues  to  be  permitted  to  approach  you. 

Lioni.  T  is  a  strange  hour,  and  a  suspicious  bearing ! 
And  yet  there  Is  slight  peril :  'tis  not  in 
Their  houses  noble  men  are  struck  at ;  still, 
Although  I  know  not  that  I  have  a  foe 
In  Venice,  'twill  be  wise  to  use  some  caution. 
Admit  him,  and  retire ;  but  call  up  quickly 
Some  of  thy  fellows,  who  may  wait  without  — 
Who  can  this  man  be  ?  — 
[Exit  Antonio,  and  returns  with  Birtram  muffled, 

Ber.  My  good  lord  Lioni, 

I  have  no  time  to  lose,  nor  thou, — dismiss 
This  menial  hence ;  I  would  be  private  with  you. 

Lioni.   It   seems    the    voice    of   Bertram  —  Go, 
Antonio.  [Exit  Antonio. 

Now,  stranger,  what  would  you  at  such  an  hour  ? 

Ber.  (discovering  himself).    A  boon,  my  noble  pa- 
tron ;  you  have  granted 
Many  to  your  poor  client,  Bertram ;  add 
This  one,  and  make  him  happy. 

Lioni,  Thou  hast  known  me 

From  boyhood,  ever  ready  to  assist  thee 
In  all  fair  objects  of  advancement,  which 
Beseem  one  of  thy  station ;  I  would  promise 
Ere  thy  request  was  heard,  but  that  the  hour, 
Thy  bearing,  and  this  strange  and  hurried  mode 
Of  suing,  gives  me  to  suspect  this  visit 
Hath  some  mysterious  import — but  say  on — 
What  has  occurred,  some  rash  and  sudden  broil  ?  — 
A  cup  too  much,  a  scuffle,  and  a  stab?  — 
Mere  things  of  every  day  ;  so  that  thou  hast  not 
Spilt  noble  blood,  I  guarantee  thy  safety ; 
But  then  thou  must  withdraw,  for  angry  friends 
And  relatives,  in  the  first  burst  of  vengeance, 
Are  things  in  Venice  deadlier  than  the  laws. 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  thank  you ;  but 

Lioni.                            But  what  ?    You  have  not 
Raised  a  rash  hand  against  one  of  our  order  ? 
If  so,  withdraw  and  fly,  and  own  it  not ; 
I  would  not  slay — but  then  I  must  not  save  thee  ! 
He  who  has  shed  patrician  blood 

Ber.  I  come 

To  save  patrician  blood,  and  not  to  shed  it  I 
And  thereunto  I  must  be  speedy,  for 
Each  minute  lost  may  lose  a  life ;  since  Time 
Has  changed  his  slow  scythe  for  the  two-edged  sword, 

1  [ThU  loUloquy  is  exquisite,  and  increase*  our  regret  that, 
with  such  powers  of  pleasing.  Lord  Byron  should  not  always 
have  condescended  to  .please. — Haaaa.3 

*  [The  soliloquy  of  LlooJ  Is  a  fine  instance  of  repose,  as 
the  painters  term  ft,  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  and  of 
that  obscure  but  ruthless  presentiment  of  evil,  of  which 
Shakspeare  frequently  made  a  use  somewhat  similar.  Yet 
this  splendid  passage,  with  reference  to  the  romantic  character 


And  is  about  to  take,  instead  of  sand, 

The  dust  from  sepulchres  to  fill  his  hour-glass  i — 

Go  not  thou  forth  to-morrow  1 

Lioni.  Wherefore  not? 

What  means  this  menace  ? 

Ber.  Do  not  seek  its  meaning. 

But  do  as  I  implore  thee ; — stir  not  forth, 
Whate'er  be  stirring ;  though  the  roar  of  crowd*— 
The  cry  of  women,  and  the  shrieks  of  babes  — 
The  groans  of  men — the  clash  of  arms— the  sound   , 
Of  rolling  drum,  shrill  trump,  and  hollow  bell,  | 

Peal  in  one  wide  alarum !  —  Go  not  forth 
Until  the  tocsin's  silent,  nor  even  then 
Till  I  return  1  | 

Lioni.  Again,  what  does  this  mean  ? 

Ber.  Again,  I  tell  thee,  ask  not ;  but  by  all 
Thou  holdest  dear  on  earth  or  heaven — by  all  ! 

The  souls  of  thy  great  fathers,  and  thy  hope  ' 

To  emulate  them,  and  to  leave  behind 
Descendants  worthy  both  of  them  and  thee  — 
By  all  thou  hast  of  bless'd  In  hope  or  memory  — 
By  all  thou  hast  to  fear  here  or  hereafter — 
By  all  the  good  deeds  thou  hast  done  to  me» 
Good  I  would  now  repay  with  greater  good, 
Remain  within— trust  to  thy  household  gods. 
And  to  my  word  for  safety,  if  thou  dost 
As  I  now  counsel — but  if  not,  thou  art  lost  t 

Lioni.  I  am  indeed  already  lost  in  wonder ; 
Surely  thou  rarest  1  what  have  /  to  dread  ? 
Who  are  my  foes  ?  or  If  there  be  such,  why 
Art  thou  leagued  with  them  ? — thou  /  or  if  so  l*yyj 
Why  comest  thou  to  tell  me  at  this  hour. 
And  not  before  ? 

Ber.  I  cannot  answer  this. 

Wilt  thou  go  forth  despite  of  this  true  warning  ? 

Lioni.  I  was  not  born  to  shrink  from  idle  threat*, 
The  cause  of  which  I  know  not :  at  the  hour 
Of  council,  be  it  soon  or  late,  I  shall  not 
Be  found  among  the  absent. 

Ber.  Say  not  so ! 

Once  more,  art  thou  determined  to  go  forth  ? 

Lioni.  I  am.     Nor  is  there  aught  which  shall  im- 
pede me  I 

Ber.  Then  Heaven  have  mercy  on  thy  soul ! — 
Farewell !  [  Goimn. 

Lioni.  Stay — there  is  more  In  this  than  nay  owa 
safety  [thus. 

Which  makes  me  call  thee  back ;  we  must  not  pan 
Bertram,  I  have  known  thee  long. 

Ber.  From  childhood,  sepatav 

Tou  have  been  my  protector:  in  the  days 
Of  reckless  infancy,  when  ranjt  forgets, 
Or,  rather,  is  not  yet  taught  to  remember 
Its  cold  prerogative,  we  play'd  together ; 
Our  sports,  our  smiles,  our  tears,  were  mingled  eft; 
My  father  was  your  father's  client,  I 
His  son's  scarce  less  than  foster-brother;  yean 
Saw  us  together — happy,  heart-full  hours ! 
Oh  God  1  the  difference  twixt  those  hours  sod  thk  1 

Lioni.  Bertram,  'tis  thou  who  hast  forgotten 


of  tho  poem,  b  adventitious,  and  obviously  transplanted 
the  mind  of  the  poet.  It  Is  the  F»iK'v-sl  cast  of  (f 
tinged  with  misanthropy,  which  is  peculiar  t*  l*cd 
and  does  not  adapt  Itself  to  the  ■f'ttrtm  or  tsagsaga  w 
personages  of  bis  poem.  It  Is  the  cool  niirfHimlsrhw 
mind  raised  above  the  storms  of  human  life,  and  tho  pa 
bation  of  its  passions,  and  viewing,  as  from  *  a 
mount,*1  the  strife  and  conflicts  of  a  world  la  whkat  ft 
to  mix EcLJlet.] 
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Ber.  Nor  now,  nor  ever;  whatsoe'er  betide, 
I  would  have  saved  you :  when  to  manhood's  growth 
We  sprung,  and  yon,  devoted  to  the  state, 
Ai  suits  your  station,  the  more  humble  Bertram 
Was  left  unto  the  labours  of  the  humble, 
Still  you  forsook  me  not ;  and  if  my  fortunes 
Have  sot  been  towering,  'twas  no  fault  of  him 
Who  ofttknes  rescued  and  supported  met 
When  struggling  with  the  tides  of  circumstance 
Which  bear  away  the  weaker :  noble  blood 
Ne'er  mantled  in  a  nobler  heart  than  thine 
Ht»  proved  to  me,  the  poor  plebeian  Bertram. 
Would  that  thy  fellow  senators  were  like  thee  ! 
Lioni.  Why,  what  hast  thou  to  say  against  the 

senate? 
Ber.  Nothing. 

Lioni.  I  know  that  there  are  angry  spirits 

Ind  turbulent  mutterers  of  stifled  treason, 
Who  lurk  in  narrow  places,  and  walk  out 
Muffled  to  whisper  curses  to  the  night ; 
Disbanded  soldiers,  discontented  ruffians, 
And  desperate  libertines  who  brawl  in  taverns ; 
Thou  herdest  not  with  such ;  'tis  true,  of  late 
I  have  lost  sight  of  thee,  but  thou  wert  wont 
To  lead  a  temperate  life,  and  break  thy  bread 
With  honest  mates,  and  bear  a  cheerful  aspect. 
Wast  hath  come  to  thee  ?  in  thy  hollow  eye 
■Vnd  hueless  cheek,  and  thine  unquiet  motions, 
Sorrow  and  shame  and  conscience  seem  at  war 
To  waste  thee. 

Ber.  Rather  shame  and  sorrow  light 

<ta  the  accursed  tyranny  which  rides  * 
rhe  very  air  in  Venice,  and  makes  men 
•Madden  as  in  the  last  hours  of  the  plague 

j,  Which  sweeps  the  soul  deliriously  from  life  ! 

Lioni,  Some  villains  have  been  tampering  with 
thee,  Bertram ; 

i  Thii  U  not  thy  old  language,  nor  own  thoughts ; 

i;  **ne  wretch  has  made  thee  drunk  with  disaffection; 
Hut  thou  must  not  be  lost  so ;  thou  wert  good 

t  ind  kind,  and  art  not  fit  for  such  base  acta 
v*  vice  and  viUany  would  put  thee  to : 

< l  Otiuess— confide  in  me — thou  know'st  my  nature. 

'i  What  is  It  thou  and  thine  are  bound  to  do, 
Uaich  should  prevent  thy  friend,  the  only  son 

;■  <tf  him  who  was  a  friend  unto  thy  father, 

1 1  So  that  oar  good-will  Is  a  heritage 

I  *e  should  bequeath  to  our  posterity 

I  **h  as  ourselves  received  it,  or  augmented ; 
i  I  «y,  what  Is  ft  thou  must  do,  that  I 

i  'fcruid  deem  thee  dangerous,  and  keep  the  house 
Likf  a  sick  girl  ? 
&*r.  Kay,  question  me  no  further : 

'.■  l  ou»t  be  gone.  — 

,     £**«.  And  I  be  murder'd  1 — say, 

i  W*  it  not  thus  thou  said'st,  my  gentle  Bertram  ? 
i(     Ber.  Who  talks  of  murder  ?  what  said  I  of  murder  ? — 
\  T  h  false !  I  did  not  utter  such  a  word. 

I I  Limu  Thou  didst  not ;  but  from  out  thy  wolfish  eye, 
'  * •  changed  from  what  I  knew  it,  there  glares  forth 

|  H*  gladiator.     If  my  life 's  thine  object, 
y«kr  It— I  am  unarm'd, — and  then  away  ! 

;  1  would  not  hold  my  breath  on  such  a  tenure 
As  the  capricious  mercy  of  such  things 

•  ii  thou  and  those  who  have  set  thee  to  thy  task- work. 


r 
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1  [•  On  fluacnsned  tyranny  which  [Jf&^MS.] 


Ber.  Sooner  than  spill  thy  blood,  I  peril  mine ; 
Sooner  than  harm  a  hair  of  thine,  I  place 
In  jeopardy  a  thousand  heads,  and  some 
As  noble,  nay,  even  nobler  than  thine  own. 

Lioni.  Ay,  is  it  even  so  ?    Excuse  me,  Bertram ; 
I  am  not  worthy  to  be  singled  out 
From  such  exalted  hecatombs — who  are  they 
That  art  in  danger,  and  that  make  the  danger? 

Ber.  Venice,  and  all  that  she  inherits,  are 
Divided  like  a  house  against  itself, 
And  so  will  perish  ere  to-morrow's  twilight ! 

Lioni.  More  mysteries,  and  awful  ones !  But  now, 
Or  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  it  may  be,  are 
Upon  the  verge  of  ruin ;  speak  once  out, 
And  thou  art  safe  and  glorious ;  for  'tis  more 
Glorious  to  save  than  slay,  and  slay  i'  the  dark  too— 
Fie,  Bertram !  that  was  not  a  craft  for  thee  1 
How  would  it  look  to  see  upon  a  spear 
The  head  of  him  whose  heart  was  open  to  thee, 
Borne  by  thy  hand  before  the  shuddering  people  ? 
And  such  may  be  my  doom.;  for  here  I  swear, 
Whate'er  the  peril  or  the  penalty 
Of  thy  denunciation,  I  go  forth, 
Unless  thou  dost  detail  the  cause,  and  show 
The  consequence  of  all  which  led  thee  here ! 

Ber.  Is  there  no  way  to  save  thee  ?  minutes  fly, 
And  thou  art  lost! — thou  I  my  sole  benefactor, 
The  only  being  who  was  constant  to  me 
Through  every  change.  Yet,  make  me  not  a  traitor ! 
Let  me  save  thee — but  spare  my  honour  l 

Lioni.  Where 

Can  lie  the  honour  in  a  league  of  murder  ? 
And  who  are  traitors  save  unto  the  state  ? 

Ber.  A  league  is  still  a  compact,  and  more  binding 
In  honest  hearts  when  words  must  stand  for  law ; 
And  in  my  mind,  there  is  no  traitor  like 
He  whose  domestic  treason  plants  the  poniard 
Within  the  breast  which  trusted  to  his  truth. 

Lioni.  And  who  will  strike  the  steel  to  mine  ? 

Ber.  Not  I ; 

I  could  have  wound  my  soul  up  to  all  things 
Save  this.     Thou  must  not  die  !  and  think  how  dear 
Thy  life  is,  when  I  risk  so  many  lives, 
Nay,  more,  the  life  of  lives,  the  liberty 
Of  future  generations,  not  to  be 
The  assassin  thou  miscall'st  me ;  — once,  once  more 
I  do  adjure  thee,  pass  not  o'er  thy  threshold  I 

Lioni.  It  is  in  vain  —  this  moment  I  go  forth. 

Ber.  Then  perish  Venice  rather  than  my  friend  1 
I  will  disclose  —  ensnare  —  betray — destroy — 
Oh,  what  a  villain  I  become  for  thee ! 

Lioni.  Say,  rather  thy  friend's  saviour  and  the 
state's !  — 
Speak  —  pause  not  —  all  rewards,  all  pledges  for 
Thy  safety  and  thy  welfare ;  wealth  such  a3 
The  state  accords  her  worthiest  servants ;  nay, 
Nobility  itself  I  guarantee  thee, 
So  that  thou  art  sincere  and  penitent 

Ber.  I  have  thought  again:  it  must  not  be — I 
love  thee  — 
Thou  knowest  it  —  that  I  stand  here  is  the  proof, 
Not  least  though  last ;  but  having  done  my  duty 
By  thee,  I  now  must  do  it  by  my  country ! 
Farewell — we  meet  no  more  in  life!— farewell! 

Lioni.  What,  ho  !  —  Antonio  —  Pedro  —  to  the 
door! 
See  that  none  pass  —  arrest  this  man ! 
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Enter  Aktokio  and  other  armed  Domestic*,  who  seite 

Bertram. 
Lioni  (continues).  Take  care 

He  hath  no  harm ;  bring  me  my  sword  and  cloak ; 
And  man  the  gondola  with  four  oars  — '  quick  — 

[Exit  Aktokio. 

We  will  unto  Giovanni  Gradenigo**, 

And  send  for  Marc  Cocnaro ;  —  fear  not,  Bertram ; 

This  needful  Molence  is  for  thy  safety, 

No  less  than  for  the  general  weaL 

Ber.  Where  wouldst  thou 

Bear  me  a  prisoner  ? 

Lioni.  Firstly  to  "  the  Ten ; " 

Next  to  the  Doge. 

Ber.  To  the  Doge  ? 

Lioni.  Assuredly : 

Is  he  not  chief  of  the  state  ? 

Ber.  Perhaps  at  sunrise — 

Lioni.  What  mean  you ?  —  but  well  know  anon. 

Ber.  Art  sure  ? 

Lioni.  Sure  as  all  gentle  means  can  make ;  and  if 
They  fail,  you  know  •*  the  Ten"  and  their  tribunal, 
And  that  St  Mark's  has  dungeons,  and  the  dungeons 
A  rack. 

Ber.     Apply  it  then  before  the  dawn 
Now  hastening  into  heaven. — One  more  such  word, 
And  you  shall  perish  piecemeal,  by  the  death 
You  think  to  doom  to  me. 

Re-enter  Aktokto. 

Ant.  The  bark  is  ready, 

My  lord,  and  all  prepared. 

Lioni.  Look  to  the  prisoner. 

Bertram,  111  reason  with  thee  as  we  go 
To  the  Magnifico's,  sage  Gradenigo.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
The  Ducat  Palace.  —  The  Doge's  Apartment. 

The  Doge  and  hie  nephew  Bertuccio  Falieho. 

Doge.  Are  all  the  people  of  our  house  in  muster  ? 

Ber.  F.  They  are  array'd,  and  eager  for  the  signal, 
Within  our  palace  precincts  at  San  Polo.  I 
I  come  for  your  last  orders. 

Doge.  It  had  been 

As  well  had  there  been  time  to  have  got  together, 
From  my  own  fief,  Val  di  Marino,  more 
Of  our  retainers — but  it  Is  too  late. 

Ber.  F.  Methinks,  my  lord,  *t  is  better  as  it  is : 
A  sodden  swelling  of  our  retinue 
Had  waked  suspicion ;  and,  though  fierce  and  trusty, 
The  vassals  of  that  district  are  too  rude 
And  quick  in  quarrel  to  have  long  maintaln'd 
The  secret  discipline  we  need  for  such 
A  service,  till  our  foes  are  dealt  upon. 

Doge.  True ;  but  when  once  the  signal  has  been 
Tfuse  arc  the  men  for  such  an  enterprise ;      [given, 
These  city  slaves  have  all  their  private  bias, 
Their  prejudice  against  or  for  this  noble, 
Which  may  induce  them  to  o'erdo  or  spare 
Where  mercy  may  be  madness ;  the  fierce  peasants. 
Serfs  of  my  county  of  Val  di  Marino, 
Would  do  the  bidding  of  their  lord  without 
Distinguishing  for  love  or  hate  his  foes ; 
Alike  to  them  Marcello  or  Cornaro, 

1  The  Doge's  Cumlr  palace. 


A  Gradenigo  or  a  Fotcari; 

They  are  not  used  to  start  at  those  vain  names* 

Nor  bow  the  knee  before  a  civic  senate ; 

A  chief  in  armour  is  their  Suzerain, 

And  not  a  thing  in  robes. 

Ber.  F.  We  are  enough  ; 

And  for  the  dispositions  of  our  clients 
Against  the  senate  I  will  answer. 

Doge.  Well, 

The  die  is  thrown ;  but  for  a  warlike  service. 
Done  in  the  field,  commend  me  to  my  peasants  : 
They  made  the  sun  shine  through  the  host  of  Bom 
When  sallow  burghers  slunk  back  to  their  tents. 
And  cower'd  to  hear  their  own  victorious  trumpet 
If  there  be  small  resistance,  you  will  find 
These  dtisens  all  lions,  like  their  standard ; 
But  if  there's  much  to  do,  you'll  wish,  with  me, 
A  band  of  iron  rustics  at  our  backs. 

Ber.  F.  Thus  thinking,  I  must  marvel  you  resolve 
To  strike  the  blow  so  suddenly. 

Doge.  Such  blows 

Must  be  struck  suddenly  or  never.     When 
I  had  o*ermaster,d  the  weak  false  remorse 
Which  yearn'd  about  my  heart,  too  fondly  yielding 
,A  moment  to  the  feelings  of  old  days, 
I  was  most  fain  to  strike ;  and,  firstly,  that 
I  might  not  yield  again  to  such  emotions ; 
And,  secondly,  because  of  all  these  men, 
Save  Israel  and  Philip  Calcndaro, 
I  know  not  well  the  courage  or  the  faith  : 
To-day  might  find  'mongst  them  a  traitor  to  us, 
A«  yesterday  a  thousand  to  the  senate ; 
But  once  in,  with  their  hilts  hot  in  their  bands. 
They  must  on  for  their  own  sokes ;  one  stroke  struck, 
Andthe  mere  instinct  of  the  first-bora  Cain, 
Which  ever  lurks  somewhere  in  human  heart** 
Though  circumstance  may  keep  it  in  abeyance, 
Will  urge  the  rest  on  like  to  wolves ;  the  si^ht 
Of  blood  to  crowds  begets  the  thirst  of  more. 
As  the  first  wine-cup  leads  to  the  long  revel » 
And  you  will  find  a  harder  task  to  quell 
Than  urge  them  when  they  have  commenced,  but  t*A 
That  moment,  a  mere  voice,  a  straw,  a  shadow, 
Are  capable  of  turning  them  aside.  — 
How  goes  the  night  ? 

Ber.  F.  Almost  upon  the  dawo. 

Doge.  Then  it  is  time  to  strike  upon  the  belt 
Are  the  men  posted  ? 

Ber.  F.  By  this  time  they  are  ; 

But  they  have  orders  not  to  strike,  until 
They  have  command  from  you  through  me  iu  perwc 

Doge.  Tis  welL — Will  the  morn  never  pet  to  rest 
These  stars  which  twinkle  yet  o'er  all  the  beacvtns  ? 
I  am  settled  and  bound  up,  and  being  so, 
The  very  effort  which  it  cost  me  to 
Resolve  to  cleanse  this  commonwealth  with  fire. 
Now  leaves  my  mind  more  steady.     I  ha%*e  wept. 
And  trembled  at  the  thought  of  this  dread  duty ; 
But  now  I  have  put  down  all  idle  passion, 
And  look  the  growing  tempest  in  the  race. 
As  doth  the  pilot  of  an  admiral  galley  : 
Yet  (wouldst  thou  think  it,  kinsman  ?)  it  hath  tees 
A  greater  struggle  to  me,  than  when  nations 
Beheld  their  fate  merged  in  the  approachlu^  Qg&t, 
Where  I  was  leader  of  a  phalanx,  where 
Thousands  were  sure  to  perish — Yes,  to  spUl 
The  rank  polluted  current  from  the  veins 
Of  a  rVw  bloated  despot*  needed  more 
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To  steel  me  to  a  purpose  such  as  made 

Ttroolcon  immortal,  than  to  face 

The  tolls  and  dangers  of  a  life  of  war. 
1 '       Btr.F.  It  gladdens  me  to  see  your  former  wisdom 
i    Subdue  the  furies  which  so  wrung  you  ere 
1 1  Ton  were  decided. 
■ ,       Doge,  It  was  ever  thus 

With  me ;  the  hour  of  agitation  came 
1    In  the  first  glimmerings  of  a  purpose,  when 
I    Passion  had  too  much  room  to  sway ;  but  in 
i  >  The  hour  of  action  I  hare  stood  as  calm 
I '  As  were  the  dead  who  lay  around  me :  this 
|  They  knew  who  made  me  what  I  am,  and  trusted 
|    To  the  subduing  power  which  I  preserved 

Over  my  mood,  when  its  first  burst  was  spent. 
1 '  Bat  they  were  not  aware  that  there  are  things 
i    Which  make  revenge  a  virtue  by  reflection, 

And  not  an  impulse  of  mere  anger ;  though 

The  laws  sleep,  justice  wakes,  and  injured  souls 
1  Oft  do  a  public  right  with  private  wrong, 
,  And  justify  their  deeds  unto  themselves.  — 

Methinks  the  day  breaks — is  it  not  so  ?  look, 
1  Thine  eyes  are  clear  with  youth ;  —  the  air  puts  on 

A  morning  freshness,  and,  at  least  to  me, 

The  sea.  looks  greyer  through  the  lattice. 

Ifcr.  F*  True, 

The  morn  is  dappling  in  the  sky.  > 

Dogt»  Away  then ! 

See  that  they  strike  without  delay,  and  with 

The  first  toil  from  St  Mark's,  march  on  the  palace 

With  all  our  house's  strength  :  here  I  will  meet 
you; 

The  Sixteen  and  their  companies  will  move 

In  separate  columns  at  the  self-same  moment : 
;  Be  sure  you  post  yourself  at  the  great  gate : 

I  would  not  trust  "  the  Ten"  except  to  us — 

The  rest,  the  rabble  of  patricians,  may 

Glut  the  more  careless  swords  of  those  leagued  with  us. 
.  Remember  that  the  cry  is  still  "  Saint  Mark ! 

The  Genoese  are  come — ho !  to  the  rescue ! 

Saint  Mark  and  Libert)'  I " — Now — now  to  action  ! 
Btr.  F*  Farewell  then,  noble  uncle !  we  will  meet 

In  freedom  and  true  sovereignty,  or  never  1 

Doge  Come  hither,  my  Bertuccio — one  embrace ; 
i  Speed,  for  the  day  grows  broader ;  send  me  soon 

A  messenger  to  tell  me  how  all  goes 
•  When  you  rejoin  our  troops,  and  then  sound — sound 
.  The  storm-bell  from  Saint  Mark's  t 

[Exit  Birtdccio  Faliero. 
Dogt  (solas).  He  is  gone,  * 

And  on  each  footstep  moves  a  life.      'Tis  done. 

Nov  the  destroying  angel  hovers  o'er 

Venice,  and  pauses  ere  he  pours  the  vial, 

Even  as  the  eagle  overlooks  his  prey, 

And  for  a  moment,  poised  in  middle  air, 

Suspends  the  motion  of  his  mighty  wings, 

Thes*  swoops  with  his  unerring  beak.      Thou  day  I 

That  slowly  walk'st  the  waters !  march — march  on  — 
I  would  not  smite  i'  the  dark,  but  rather  see 
That  no  stroke  em.    And  you,  ye  blue  sea  waves ! 

V  The  night  Is  clearing  from  the  sky."—  MS.] 

»f  At  last  the  meeaeut  arrives  when  the  bell  U  to  be  sounded, 
«cd  ttoe  whole  of  the  eoorafriag  bands  are  welching  in  im- 
dcb  tor  the  ataoaL  The  nephew  of  the  Don,  and  the 
of  bis  house  (for  he  It  childless),  leaves  Fauero  In  hie 
end  jpee  to  strike  with  hu  own  hand  the  fetal 
The  Doge  is  left  alone  ;  and  English  poetry,  we 
thiAfc*  fiwrteJne  few  passages  superior  to  that  which  follows. 


I  have  seen  you  dyed  ere  now,  and  deeply  too, 

With  Genoese,  Saracen,  and  Hunnish  gore, 

While  that  of  Venice  flow'd  too,  but  victorious ; 

Now  thou  must  wear  an  unmlx'd  crimson ;  no 

Barbaric  blood  can  reconcile  us  now 

Unto  that  horrible  incarnadine, 

But  friend  or  foe  will  roll  in  civic  slaughter. 

And  have  I  lived  to  fourscore  years  for  this? 

I,  who  was  named  Preserver  of  the  City  ? 

I,  at  whose  name  the  million's  caps  were  flung 

Into  the  air,  and  cries  from  tens  of  thousands 

Rose  up,  imploring  Heaven  to  send  me  blessings, 

And  fame,  and  length  of  days — to  see  this  day  ? 

But  this  day,  black  within  the  calendar, 

Shall  be  succeeded  by  a  bright  millennium. 

Doge  Dandolo  survived  to  ninety  summers 

To  vanquish  empires,  and  refuse  their  crown ; 

I  will  resign  a  crown,  and  make  the  state 

Renew  its  freedom— but  oh  I  by  what  means  ? 

The  noble  end  must  justify  them.    What 

Are  a  few  drops  of  human  blood  ?  'tis  false, 

The  blood  of  tyrants  is  not  human ;  they, 

Like  to  incarnate  Molochs,  feed  on  ours, 

Until  tis  time  to  give  them  to  the  tombs 

Which  they  have  made  so  populous.  — Oh  world  ! 

Oh  men !  what  are  ye,  and  our  best  designs, 

That  we  must  work  by  crime  to  punish  crime  ? 

And  slay  as  if  Death  had  but  this  one  gate, 

When  a  few  years  would  make  the  sword  superfluous  ? 

And  I,  upon  the  verge  of  th*  unknown  realm, 

Yet  send  so  many  heralds  on  before  me  ?  — 

I  must  not  ponder  this.  [A  pause. 

Hark  1  was  there  not 
A  murmur  as  of  distant  voices,  and 
The  tramp  of  feet  in  martial  unison  ? 
What  phantoms  even  of  sound  our  wishes  raise  I 
It  cannot  be — the  signal  hath  not  rung — 
Why  pauses  it  ?  My  nephew's  messenger 
Should  be  upon  his  way  to  me,  and  he 
Himself  perhaps  even  now  draws  grating  back 
Upon  its  ponderous  hinge  the  steep  tower  portal, 
Where  swings  the  sullen  huge  oracular  bell,* 
Which  never  knells  but  for  a  princely  death, 
Or  for  a  state  in  peril,  pealing  forth 
Tremendous  bodements ;  let  it  do  its  office, 
And  be  this  peal  its  awfullest  and  last 
Sound  till  the  strong  tower  rock  1  —  What!  silent 

still? 
I  would  go  forth,  but  that  my  post  is  here, 
To  be  the  centre  of  re-union  to 
The  oft  discordant  elements  which  form 
Leagues  of  this  nature,  and  to  keep  compact 
The  wavering  of  the  weak,  in  case  of  conflict ; 
For  if  they  should  do  battle,  'twill  be  here, 
Within  the  palace,  that  the  strife  will  thicken  : 
Then  here  must  be  my  station,  as  becomes 
The  master-mover.  ■    ■    Hark  I  he  comes — he  comes, 
My  nephew,  brave  Bertuccio 's  messenger.  — 
What  tidings  ?  Is  he  marching?  hath  he  sped  ? 
They  here  1— all's  lost — yet  will  I  make  an  effort  * 

*  C"  "»» "**> u»»lte»{h2Iii^SU  WL--MS.] 

4  [A  relenting  conspirator,  whom  the  contemplative  Lloni 
had  formerly  befriended,  calls  to  warn  him  of  his  danger ;  and 
1s  gradually  led  to  betray  his  assodatea.  The  plot  is  crushed 
In  the  moment  of  Its  development,  and  the  Dove  arrested  in 
his  palace.  The  scene  hnmedlately  precedugthu  catastrophe 
is  noble  and  thrilling.  —  Jarraav.] 


Enter  a  Siqnor  of  the  Night1,  with  Guard*, 

Sig.  Doge,  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  ! 

Doge,  Me! 

Thy  prince,  of  treason  ? — Who  are  they  that  dare 
Cloak  their  own  treason  under  such  an  order  ? 

Sig.  {showing  hi*  order).     Behold  my  order  from 
the  assembled  Ten. 

Doge.  And  where  are  they,  and  why  assembled  ?  no 
Such  council  can  be  lawful,  till  the  prince 
Preside  there,  and  that  duty 's  mine  :  on  thine 
I  charge  thee,  give  me  way,  or  marshal  me 
To  the  council  chamber. 

Sig.  Duke !  it  may  not  be : 

Nor  are  they  in  the  wonted  Hall  of  Council, 
But  sitting  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Saviour'*. 

Doge.  Tou  dare  to  disobey  me,  then  ? 

Sig.  I  serve 

The  state,  and  needs  must  serve  it  faithfully ; 
My  warrant  is  the  wul  of  those  who  rule  it. 

Doge,  And  till  that  warrant  has  my  signature 
It  is  illegal,  and,  as  now  applied. 
Rebellious.     Hast  thou  weigh'd  well  thy  life's  worth. 
That  thus  you  dare  assume  a  lawless  function  ?  * 

Sig.  *Tis  not  my  office  to  reply,  but  act — 
I  am  placed  here  as  guard  upon  thy  person, 
And  not  as  judge  to  hear  or  to  decide. 

Doge  (aside).     I  must  gain  time.     So  that  the 
'storm-bell  sound  [speed  I — 

All  may  be  well  yet. — Kinsman,  speed — speed — 
Our  fete  is  trembling  in  the  balance,  and 
Woe  to  the  vanquish'd  I  be  they  prince  and  people, 
Or  slaves  and  senate— 

[  The  great  hell  of  Saint  Mark's  toOs. 
Lo  !  it  sounds — It  tolls  ! 
(Aloud.)   Hark,  Signor  of  the  Night  I  and  you,  ye 

hirelings, 
Who  wield  your  mercenary  staves  in  fear, 
It  is  your  knell  —Swell  on,  thou  lusty  peal ! 
Now,  knaves,  what  ransom  for  your  lives  ? 

Sig.  Confusion ! 

Stand  to  your  arms,  and  guard  the  door — all's  lost 
Unless  that  fearful  bell  be  silenced  soon. 
The  officer  hath  miss'd  his  path  or  purpose, 
Or  met  some  unforeseen  and  hideous  obstacle.  « 
Anselmo,  with  thy  company  proceed 
Straight  to  the  Tower ;  the  rest  remain  with  me. 

[Exit  part  of  the  Guard. 

Doge.  Wretch !  if  thou  wouldst  have  thy  vile  life, 
implore  it; 
It  is  not  now  a  lease  of  sixty  seconds. 
Ay,  send  thy  miserable  ruffians  forth; 
They  never  shall  return. 

Sig.  So  let  it  be ! 

They  die  then  in  their  duty,  as  will  L 

Doge.  Fool  I  the  high  eagle  flies  at  nobler  game 
Than  thou  and  thy  base  myrmidons, — live  on, 
So  thou  provok'st  not  peril  by  resistance, 
And  learn  (if  souls  so  much  obscured  can  bear 
To  gaze  upon  the  sunbeams)  to  be  free. 

Sig.  And  learn  thou  to  be  captive.     It  hath  ceased, 

[The  bell  cease*  to  toll. 
The  traitorous  signal,  which  was  to  have  set 

1  [**  I  signorl  di  Kotte  H  held  an  important  charge  in  the  old 
republic] 

.rn».a.»r»<i«M.««.(}»2sS.^r»3:_M!,3 


The  bloodhound  mob  on  their  patrician  prey — 
The  knell  bath  rung,  but  it  is  not  the  senate's  I 

Doge  (after  a  pome).  All  *s  silent,  and  all  \  lost  I 

Sig.  Now,  Doge,  denounce  me 

As  rebel  slave  of  a  revolted  council ! 
Have  I  not  done  my  duty  7 

Doge.  Peace,  thou  thing ! 

Thou  hast  done  a  worthy  deed,  and  earn'd  the  price 
Of  blood,  and  they  who  use  thee  will  reward  thee. 
But  thou  wert  sent  to  watch,  and  not  to  prate, 
As  thou  saidst  even  now— then  do  thine  office* 
But  let  it  be  in  silence,  as  behoves  thee, 
Since,  though  thy  prisoner,  I  am  thy  prince. 

Sig.  I  did  not  mean  to  fail  in  the  respect 
Due  to  your  rank :  in  this  I  shall  obey  you. 

Doge  (aside).  There  now  is  nothing  left  me  save 
to  die; 
And  yet  how  near  success  !  I  would  have  fallen. 
And  proudly,  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  but 
To  miss  it  thus  1 


Enter  other  Siovoas  or  thz  Night,  with  Baarurcjo  1 1 
FALizao  prisoner, 

2d  Sig.  We  took  him  in  the  act 

Of  issuing  from  the  tower,  where,  at  his  order. 
As  delegated  from  the  Doge,  the  signal 
Had  thus  begun  to  sound. 

1st  Sig.  Are  all  the  passes 

Which  lead  up  to  the  palace  well  secured  ?      [cbJea 

2d  Sig.  They  are — besides,  it  matters  not;  the 
Are  all  in  chains,  and  some  even  now  on  trial — 
Their  followers  are  dispersed,  and  many  taken, 

Ber.F.  Uncle  1 

Doge.  It  is  in  vain  to  war  with  Fortune ; 

The  glory  hath  departed  from  our  house. 

Ber.  F.  Who  would  have  deem'd  it  ?  —Ah !  oat 
moment  sooner  1  [of  ages ; 

Doge.  That  moment  would  have  changed  the  tar 
This  gives  us  to  eternity — We  11  meet  it 
As  men  whose  triumph  is  not  in  success* 
But  who  can  make  their  own  minds  all  in  aB, 
Equal  to  every  fortune.     Droop  not,  tit 
But  a  brief  passage — I  would  go  alone. 
Tet  if  they  send  us,  as  'tis  like,  together. 
Let  us  go  worthy  of  our  sires  and  selves. 

Ber.  F.  I  shall  not  shame  you,  uncle. 

let  Sig.  Lord*,  our  oreVn 

Are  to  keep  guard  on  both  in  separate  chambers, 
Until  the  council  call  ye  to  your  trial. 

Doge.  Our  trial !  will  they  keep  their  mockery  c? 
Even  to  the  last  ?  but  let  them  deal  upon  ue» 
As  we  had  dealt  on  them,  but  with  lees  pomp. 
'Tis  but  a  game  of  mutual  homicide*, 
Who  have  cast  lots  for  the  first  death,  and  they 
Have  won  with  false  dice.— Who  hath  beta  our 
Judas? 

1st  Sig.  I  am  not  warranted  to  answer  that. 

Ber.  F.ITX  answer  for  thee— t  U  a  certain  Bertram* 
Even  now  deposing  to  the  secret  gJunta.  [nor4» 

Doge.  Bertram  the  Bergamask!  With  what  vile 
We  operate  to  slay  or  save  I  This  creature. 
Black  with  a  double  treason,  now  wul  cam 
Rewards  and  honours,  and  be  stempM  In  stcey 
With  the  geese  in  the  Capitol,  which  gabbfoi 


1  [*■  Or  met  mom  unforeseen  and  {  hiJJJoai  J 
-MS.] 
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Till  Borne  awoke,  and  had  an  annual  triumph, 
While  ManUus,  who  hurl'd  down  the  Gauls,  was  cast ! 
Fran  the  Tarpelan. 

1st  Sig.  He  aspired  to  treason, 

Aad  sought  to  role  the  state. 

Dogt,  He  saved  the  state, 

And  sought  but  to  reform  what  he  revived — 
But  this  Is  Idle Come,  sirs,  do  your  work,    [you 

1st  %.  Noble  Bertuccio,  we  must  now  remove 
Into  an  inner  chamber. 

Ber.  F.  Farewell,  uncle  t 

If  we  shall  meet  again  in  life  I  know  not, 
But  they  perhaps  will  let  our  ashes  mingle. 

Dope.  Yes,  and  our  spirits,  which  shall  yet  go  forth, 
And  do  what  our  frail  clay,  thus  clogg'd,  hath  ftuTd  in ! 
They  cannot  quench  the  memory  of  those 
Who  would  have  hurl'd  them  from  their  guilty  thrones, 
And  such  examples  will  find  heirs,  though  distant 


ACT  V. 


II 


SCENE  I. 

The  HoO.  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  assembled  with  the 
additional  Senators,  who,  on  the  Trials  of  t/ie  Con- 
fpirators  for  the  Treason  of  Marino  Faliero, 
composed  what  was  caUed  the  Giunta.  —  Guards, 
Officers,  jpc«  &c  —  Isaasl  Bertuccio  and  Philip 
CALEXiuao  oj  Prisoners.  — Bertram,  Lioni,  and 
Wtousse*,$c.  * 

The  Chief  of  the  Ten,  Benintenoe.  * 

Ben.  There  now  rests,  after  such  conviction  of 
Their  manifold  mnd  manifest  offences, 
But  to  pronounce  on  these  obdurate  men 
The  sentence  of  the  law :  — a  grievous  task 
ft  those  who  hear,  and  those  who  speak.     Alas  I 
Thst  It  should  fall  to  me  !  and  that  my  days 
Of  office  should  be  stigmatised  through  all 
The  years  of  coming  time,  as  bearing  record 
To  this  most  foul  and  complicated  treason 
Against  a  Just  and  free  state,  known  to  all 
The  earth  as  being  the  Christian  bulwark  'gainst 
The  Saracen  and  the  schismatic  Greek, 
The  savage  Hun,  and  not  less  barbarous  Frank ; 
A  dty  which  has  open'd  India's  wealth 
To  Europe;  the  last  Roman  refuge  from 
O'eiwhchning  Attila ;  the  ocean's  queen ; 
Proud  Genoa's  prouder  rival !     T  is  to  sap 
The  throne  of  such  a  city,  these  lost  men 
Hro  risk'd  and  forfeited  their  worthless  lives — 
So  kt  them  die  the  death. 

/.  Ber.  We  are  prepared  ; 

Tour  racks  have  done  that  for  us.     Let  us  die. 

Brn,  if  ye  have  that  to  say  which  would  obtain 
Abatement  of  your  punishment,  the  Giunta 
H  tu  hear  you ;  if  you  have  aught  to  confess, 
Niiw  Is  your  time,  perhaps  it  may  avail  ye. 

Ber.  F.  We  stand  to  hear,  and  not  to  speak. 

Ben.  Tour  crimes 

Are  fully  proved  by  your  accomplices, 
Aad  all  which  circumstance  can  add  to  aid  them ; 


*  •<•» 


;*  Whue  Manilas,  who  harl'd i*££] the  Gaul*,"  Ac  — 
'  fn*  fifth  Act,  which  begin*  with  the  arraignment  of  the 


"flfsal  cmuuliitfor*,  (s  much  In  the  style  of  that  of  Pierre 
aad  hit  aaaooUtM  la  the  old  play.    After  them,  the  Doge  is 


Yet  we  would  hear  from  your  own  lips  complete 
Avowal  of  your  treason :  on  the  verge 
Of  that  dread  gulf  which  none  repass,  the  truth 
Alone  can  profit  you  on  earth  or  heaven — 
Say,  then,  what  was  your  motive  ? 

/.  Ber.  Justice ! 

Ben.  What 

Your  object  ? 

/.  Ber.  Freedom ! 

Ben.  You  are  brief,  sir. 

/.  Ber.  So  my  life  grows :  I 
Was  bred  a  soldier,  not  a  senator. 

Ben.  Perhaps  you  think  by  this  blunt  brevity 
To  brave  your  judges  to  postpone  the  sentence  ? 

/.  Ber.  Do  you  be  brief  as  I  am,  and  believe  me, 
I  shall  prefer  that  mercy  to  your  pardon. 

Ben.  Is  this  your  sole  reply  to  the  tribunal  ? 

/.  Ber.  Go,  ask  your  racks  what  they  have  wrung 
from  us, 
Or  place  us  there  again;  we  have  still  some  blood  left, 
And  some  slight  sense  of  pain  in  these  wrench'd 

limbs: 
But  this  ye  dare  not  do ;  for  if  we  die  there  — 
And  you  have  left  us  little  life  to  spend 
Upon  your  engines,  gorged  with  pangs  already— 
Ye  lose  the  public  spectacle,  with  which 
You  would  appal  your  slaves  to  further  slavery ! 
Groans  are  not  words,  nor  agony  assent, 
Nor  affirmation  truth,  if  nature's  sense 
Should  overcome  the  soul  into  a  lie, 
For  a  short  respite — must  we  bear  or  die  ? 

Ben.  Say,  who  were  your  accomplices  ? 

/.  Ber.  The  Senate. 

Ben.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

/.  Ber.  Ask  of  the  suffering  people, 

Whom  your  patrician  crimes  have  driven  to  crime. 

Ben.  You  know  the  Doge  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  served  with  him  at  Zara 

In  the  field,  when  you  were  pleading  here  your  way 
To  present  office ;  we  exposed  our  lives, 
While  you  but  hazarded  the  lives  of  others, 
Alike  by  acccusation  or  defence ; 
And,  for  the  rest,  all  Venice  knows  her  Doge, 
Through  his  great  actions,  and  the  Senate's  insults. 

Ben.  You  have  held  conference  with  him  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  am  weary  — 

Even  wearier  of  your  questions  than  your  tortures : 
I  pray  you  pass  to  judgment 

Ben.  It  is  coming.  — 

And  you,  too,  Philip  Calcndaro,  what 
Have  you  to  say  why  you  should  not  be  doom'd  ? 

Col.  I  never  was  a  man  of  many  words. 
And  now  have  few  left  worth  the  utterance. 

Ben.  A  further  application  of  yon  engine 
May  change  your  tone. 

Cat  Most  true,  it  will  do  so ; 

A  former  application  did  so ;  but 
It  will  not  change  my  words,  or,  if  it  did — 

Ben.  What  then  ? 

Cat  Will  my  avowal  on  yon  rack 

Stand  good  in  law  ? 

Ben,  Assuredly. 

brought  in :  hit  part  Is  rery  forcibly  written  throughout  — 
Jepfmy.j 

*  [**  In  the  notes  to  Marino  Faliero,  It  maybe  as  well  to  say 
that  Benintende  waa  not  really  of  the  Ten,  bat  merely  Grand 
Chancellor — a  separate  office,  though  an  important  one.  It 
was  an  arbitrary  alteration  of  mine.*— Byron  Letters.] 
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CaL  Whoe'er 

The  culprit  be  whom  I  accuse  of  treason  ? 

Ben.  Without  doubt,  he  will  be  brought  up  to  trial. 

CaL  And  on  this  testimony  would  he  perish  ? 

Ben.  So  your  confession  be  detaiTd  and  full, 
He  will  stand  here  in  peril  of  his  life. 

Cat.  Then  look  well  to  thy  proud  self,  President ! 
For  by  the  eternity  which  yawns  before  me, 
I  swear  that  thou,  and  only  thou,  shalt  be 
The  traitor  I  denounce  upon  that  rack, 
If  I  be  stretch'd  there  for  the  second  time. 

One  of  the  Giunta.    Lord  President,  't  were  best 
proceed  to  judgment ; 
There  is  no  more  to  be  drawn  from  these  men. 

Ben.  Unhappy  men !  prepare  for  instant  death. 
The  nature  of  your  crime,  our  law,  and  peril 
The  state  now  stands  in,  leave  not  an  hour's  respite. 
Guards  !  lead  them  forth,  and  upon  the  balcony 
Of  the  red  columns,  where,  on  festal  Thursday, l 
The  Doge  stands  to  behold  the  chase  of  bulls, 
Let  them  be  justified  :  and  leave  exposed 
Their  wavering  relics,  in  the  place  of  judgment, 
To  the  full  view  of  the  assembled  people ! 
And  Heaven  have  mercy  on  their  souls  1 

The  Giunta,  Amen! 

/.  Ber.  Signors,  farewell !  we  shall  not  all  again 
Meet  in  one  place. 

Ben.  And  lest  they  should  essay 

To  stir  up  the  distracted  multitude — 
Guards  !  let  their  mouths  be  gagg'd3,  even  in  the  act 
Of  execution.      Lead  them  hence  1 

CaL  What !  must  we 

Not  even  say  farewell  to  some  fond  friend, 
Nor  leave  a  last  word  with  our  confessor  ? 

Ben.  A  priest  is  waiting  in  the  antechamber ; 
But,  for  your  friends,  such  interviews  would  be 
Painful  to  them,  and  useless  all  to  you. 

Col.  I  knew  that  we  were  gagg'd  in  life ;  at  least 
All  those  who  had  not  heart  to  risk  their  lives 
Upon  their  open  thoughts ;  but  still  I  deem'd 
That  in  the  last  few  moments,  the  same  idle 
Freedom  of  speech  accorded  to  the  dying. 
Would  not  now  be  denied  to  us ;  but  since 

/.  Ber.  Even   let    them   have  their  way,   brave 
Calendaro ! 
What  matter  a  few  syllables?  let's  die 
Without  the  slightest  show  of  favour  from,  them ; 
So  shall  our  blood  more  readily  arise 
To  Heaven  against  them,  and  more  testify 
To  their  atrocities,  than  could  a  volume 
Spoken  or  written  of  our  dying  words  ! 
They  tremble  at  our  voices — nay,  they  dread 
Our  very  silence — let  them  live  in  fear  I 
Leave  them  unto  their  thoughts,  and  let  us  now 
Address  our  own  above !  —  Lead  on ;  we  are  ready. 

*  M  GioTedi  jrrauo"  — "  fat  or  greasy  Thursday,"  —  which 
I  cannot  literally  translate  in  the  text,  wai  the  day. 

*  Historical  fact  See  Sanuto,  Appexdix  :  Marino  Faliero, 
Note  A. 

\r*  I  know  what  Foscolo means, about  Calendaro*i  spitting 
at  Bertram;  Mat's  national  — the  objection,  I  mean.  The 
Italians  and  French,  with  those  *  flan  of  abomination '  their 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  spit  there,  ana  here,  and  every  where 
else — in  your  face  almost,  and  therefore  object  to  it  on  the 
stage  as  too  familiar.  But  we  who  spit  nowhere — but  in  a 
man's  face  when  we  grow  savage—  are  not  likely  to  feel  this. 
Remember  Massinger,  and  Kean*s  Sir  Giles  Overreach  — 

1  Lord  1  thus  I  spit  at  thee  and  at  thy  counsel  I  • 
Besides,  Calendaro  does  not  spit  In  Bertram's  face ;  he  spits  at 
him,  at  I  have  seen  the  Mussulmans  do  upon  the  ground  when 


CaL  Israel,  hsdst  thou  but  hearken'd  onto  me 
It  had  not  now  been  thus ;  and  yon  pale  villain, 
The  coward  Bertram,  would 

I.  Ber.  Peace,  Calendar*! 

What  brooks  it  now  to  ponder  upon  this. 

Bert.  Alas  I  I  fain  you  died  in  peace  with  me : 
I  did  not  seek  this  task  ;  'twas  forced  upon  me : 
Say,  you  forgive  me,  though  I  never  can 
Retrieve  my  own  forgiveness — frown  not  that  t 

/.  Ber.  I  die  and  pardon  thee  1 

CaL  {spitting  at  Aim).  s    I  die  and  scorn  thee ! 
[Exeunt  Israxl  BaaTuccio   and   Fmur 
Calendaro,  Guard*%  <£c. 

Ben.  Now  that  these  criminals  have  been  disposed  o£ 
*T  is  time  that  we  proceed  to  pass  our  sentence 
Upon  the  greatest  traitor  upon  record 
In  any  annals,  the  Doge  Faliero ! 
The  proofs  and  process  are  complete ;  the  time 
And  crime  require  a  quick  procedure :  shall 
He  now  be  call'd  in  to  receive  the  award  ? 

The  Giunta-  Ay,  ay. 

Ben.  Avogadori,  order  that  the  Doge 
Be  brought  before  the  council. 

One  of  the  Giunta.  And  the  rest. 

When  shall  they  be  brought  up  ? 

Ben.  When  all  the  chief* 

Have  been  disposed  of.     Some  have  fled  to  Chjcoaa; 
But  there  are  thousands  in  pursuit  of  them. 
And  such  precaution  taen  on  terra  firma. 
As  well  as  in  the  islands,  that  we  hope 
None  will  escape  to  utter  In  strange  lands 
His  libellous  tale  of  treasons  'gainst  the  senate. 

Enter  the  Dogs  a*  Prisoner,  with  Guards,  &x.  fr. 

Ben.  Doge — for  such  still  you  are,  and  by  the  tew 
Must  be  consider'd,  till  the  hour  shall  come 
When  you  must  doff  the  ducal  bonnet  from 
That  head,  which  could  not  wear  a  crown  more  nobis 
Than  empires  can  confer,  in  quiet  honour, 
But  it  must  plot  to  overthrow  your  peers, 
Who  made  you  what  you  are,  and  quench  In  blood 
A  city's  glory — we  have  laid  already 
Before  you  in  your  chamber  at  full  length. 
By  the  Avogadori,  all  the  proofs 
Which  have  appear'd  against  you ;  and  more  ample 
Ne'er  rear'd  their  sanguinary  shadows  to 
Confront  a  traitor.     What  have  you  to  say 
In  your  defence  ? 

Doge.  What  shall  I  say  to  ye, 

Since  my  defence  must  be  your  condemnation  ? 
You  are  at  once  offenders  and  accusers, 
Judges  and  executioners ! — Proceed 
Upon  your  power. 

<&*"•  Tour  chief  accomplices 

Having  confess'd,  there  is  no  hope  for  you. 

they  arc  in  a  rage.  Again,  he  doe*  not  in  (act  despise  !*«.■■*» 

though  he  affects  it,  —  a*  we  all  do,  when  angry  with  <m  w* 

think  our  inferior.   He  is  angry  at  not  beta*  attowed  —  -•-  -* 

his  own  way  (although  not  afraid  of  death) ;  and  * 

that  he  suspected  and  hated  Bertram  from  the  arte. 

Bertuccio,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  cooler  and  sow 

trated  fellow :  he  acts  upon  prindpU  and  Impulse ; 

upon  Hmise  and  example.    So  there 's  argument 

•  The  Doge  repeat*;'—  true,  but  it  U  from  _«*. 

passion,  and  because  he  sees  d&remt  persons,  and  i*  aavas* 

obliged  to  recur  to  the  eam$e  uppermost  In  hla  rainO.    Ms* 

speeches  are  long  ;•— true,  but  1  wrote  far  tfce  « 

the  French  and  Italian  model  rather  than  rows,  vain*  I 

think  not  very  highly  of,  for  all  your  oJtf  dramaciau. 

long  enough  too,  Cod  knows:  too*  tat*  awjef 

Byron  Letters.'}  ^ 


Doge,  And  who  be  they  ? 
Ben.  In  number  many ;  but 

The  tint  now  stands  before  you  and  the  court, 
Bertram,  of  Bergamo, — would  you  question  him  ? 
Doge  (looking  at  him  contemptuously).     No. 
Ben,  And  two  others,  Israel  Bcrtuccio, 

And  Philip  Calendaro,  have  admitted 
Their  fellowship  in  treason  with  the  Doge ! 
Doge.  And  where  are  they  ? 
Ben,  Gone  to  their  place,  and  now 

Answering  to  Heaven  for  what  they  did  on  earth. 

Dope.  Ah !  the  plebeian  Brutus,  is  he  gone  ? 
And  the  quick  Cassius  of  the  arsenal  ?  — 

1  How  did  they  meet  their  doom  ? 

Ben.  Think  of  your  own : 

I  It  Is  approaching.     Tou  decline  to  plead,  then  ? 

1      JDogt.  I  cannot  plead  to  my  inferiors,  nor 

,  Can  recognise  your  legal  power  to  try  me. 

I  Show  me  the  law  I 

Ben,  On  great  emergencies 

The  law  must  be  remodeU'd  or  amended : 
Our  fathers  had  not  fix'd  the  punishment 
Of  such  a  crime,  as  on  the  old  Roman  tables 
The  sentence  against  parricide  was  left 
In  pure  fbrgetfulness ;  they  could  not  render 
That  penal,  which  had  neither  name  nor  thought 
In  their  great  bosoms;  who  would  have  foreseen 
That  nature  could  be  filed  to  such  a  crime 
As  sons  'gainst  sires,  and  princes  'gainst  their  realms  ? 
Tour  sin  hath  made  us  make  a  law  which  will 
Become  a  precedent  'gainst  such  naught  traitors, 
As  would  with  treason  mount  to  tyranny ; 
Not  even  contented  with  a  sceptre,  till 
They  can  convert  it  to  a  two-edged  sword ! 
Was  not  the  place  of  Doge  sufficient  for  ye? 
What  u  nobler  than  the  slgnory  of  Venice  ? 

Doge.  The  signory  of  Venice  I  Tou  betray 'd  me — 
row— yon,  who  sit  there,  traitors  as  ye  are ! 
From  my  equality  with  you  in  birth, 
And  my  superiority  in  action, 
Tou  drew  me  from  my  honourable  toils 
In  distant  lands— on  flood — in  field — in  cities — 
Ycm  singled  me  out  like  a  victim  to 
Stand  crown'd,  but  bound  and  helpless,  at  the  altar 
Where  you  alone  could  minister.    I  knew  not — 
I  nought  not— wish'd  not — dream'd  not  the  election 
Which  reach 'd  me  first  at  Rome,  and  I  obey'd ; 
But  found  on  my  arrival,  that,  besides 
The  jealous  vigilance  which  always  led  you 
To  mock  and  mar  your  sovereign's  best  intents, 
Tou  had,  even  In  the  interregnum  of  » 
My  Journey  to  the  capital,  curtaiTd 

And  mutilated  the  few  privileges 

Tet  left  the  duke:  all  this  I  bore,  and  would 

flare  borne,  until  my  very  hearth  was  stain'd 

By  the  pollution  of  your  ribaldry, 

And  he,  the  ribald,  whom  I  see  amongst  you— 

FH  judge  in  such  tribunal  !— 

Beau  (interrupting  Aim).  Michel  Steno 

U  here  In  virtue  of  his  office,  as 


off— blmm  in  this  passage,  aad  it  is  one  of 

lo  all  Lord  Brno's  plays,  is  his  practice 

with  tnstgnWfant  nMmosyllables.    "  Qfr 

•*•  sseV*  •''fromS  all  concur  in  the  course 

m  situations  where,  had  the  harmony  or 

or  the  fine  bean  consulted,  the  voice  would  have  been 

to  puma,  aad  the  energy  of  the  sentiment  would  have 

to  tttbJsjfaest  tone  of  elevation.    This  we  should 

to  cbeaccount  of  carelessness,  had  it  not  been 


One  of  the  Forty ;  "  the  Ten"  having  craved 
A  Giunta  of*  patricians  from  the  senate 
To  aid  our  judgment  In  a  trial  arduous 
And  novel  as  the  present :  he  was  set 
Free  from  the  penalty  pronounced  upon  him, 
Because  the  Doge,  who  should  protect  the  law, 
Seeking  to  abrogate  all  law,  can  claim 
No  punishment  of  others  by  die  statutes 
Which  he  himself  denies  and  violates  1 

Doge.  Hie  ruxiemfxirr !  I  rather  see  him  there. 
Where  he  now  sits,  to  glut  him  with  my  death, 
Than  in  the  mockery  of  castigation, 
Which  your  foul,  outward,  juggling  show  of  justice 
Decreed  as  sentence  1    Base  as  was  his  crime, 
'Twas  purity  compared  with  your  protection. 

Ben.  And  can  It  be,  that  the  great  Doge  of  Venice, 
With  three  parts  of  a  century  of  years 
And  honours  on  his  head,  could  thus  allow 
His  fury,  like  an  angry  boy's,  to  master 
All  feeling,  wisdom,  faith,  and  fear,  on  such 
A  provocation  as  a  young  man's  petulance  ? 

Doge.  A  spark  creates  the  flame — 'tis  the  last  drop 
Which  makes  the  cup  run  o'er,  and  mine  was  full 
Already :  you  oppress'd  the  prince  and  people ; 
I  would  have  freed  both,  and  have  fail'd  in  both : 
The  price  of  such  success  would  have  been  glory, 
Vengeance,  and  victory,  and  such  a  name 
As  would  have  made  Venetian  history 
Rival  to  that  of  Greece  and  Syracuse 
When  they  were  freed,  and  flourish'd  ages  after, 
And  mine  to  Gelon  and  to  Thrasybulus :  — 
Failing,  I  know  the  penalty  of  failure 
Is  present  infamy  and  death — the  future 
Will  judge,  when  Venice  Is  no  more,  or  free ; 
Till  then,  the  truth  is  in  abeyance.     Pause  not; 
I  would  have  shown  no  mercy,  and  I  seek  none ; 
My  life  was  staked  upon  a  mighty  hazard, 
And  being  lost,  take  what  I  would  have  taken  I 
I  would  have  stood  alone  amidst  your  tombs : 
Now  you  may  flock  round  mine,  and  trample  on  it, 
As  you  have  done  upon  my  heart  while  living. 

Ben.  Tou  do  confess  then,  and  admit  the  justice 
Of  our  tribunal  ? 

Doge.  I  confess  to  have  fail'd ; 

Fortune  is  female :  from  my  youth  her  favours 
Were  not  withheld,  the  fault  was  mine  to  hope 
Her  former  smiles  again  at  this  late  hour. 

Ben*  Tou  do  not  then  in  aught  arraign  our  equity  ? 

Doge.  Noble  Venetians !  stir  me  not  with  questions. 
I  am  reslgn'd  to  the  worst ;  but  in  me  still 
Have  something  of  the  blood  of  brighter  days. 
And  am  not  over-patient    Fray  you,  spare  me 
Further  interrogation,  which  boots  nothing, 
Except  to  turn  a  trial  to  debate. 
I  shall  but  answer  that  which  will  offend  you, 
And  please  your  enemies — a  host  already ; 
'Tis  true,  these  sullen  walls  should  yield  no  echo : 
But  walls  have  ears — nay,  more,  they  have  tongues ; 

and  if 
There  were  no  other  way  for  truth  to  o'erleap  them, « 

so  frequent,  and  had  not  the  stiflhess  and  labour  of  tbe 
authors  general  style  almost  tempted  us  to  believe  it  system- 
atic. A  more  Inhaimontoui  system  of  Terriftrstlon,  or  one  more 
necessarily  tending  to  weight  and  feebleness,  could  hardly 
have  been  invented.  But  with  all  tbesedefects,  there  is  muck 
to  praise  in  the  Doge  of  Venice.  —  HeaaaJ 

»["  There  were  no  other  way  for  truth  to  j^gpj  (hem.* 
-MS.  3 
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Tou  who  condemn  me,  yon  who  fear  and  day  mc, 
Yet  could  not  bear  in  silence  to  your  graves 
What  you  would  hear  from  me  of  good  or  evil ; 
The  secret  were  too  mighty  for  your  souls : 
Then  let  it  sleep  m  mine,  unless  you  court 
A  danger  which  would  double  that  you  escape. 
Such  my  defence  would  be,  had  I  full  scope 
To  make  it  famous ;  for  true  words  are  things. 
And  dying  men's  are  things  which  long  outlive, 
And  oftentimes  avenge  them ;  bury  mine, 
If  ye  would  fain  survive  me :  take  this  counsel, 
And  though  too  oft  ye  made  me  live  in  wrath, 
Let  me  die  calmly ;  you  may  grant  me  this ; 
I  deny  nothing — defend  nothing — nothing 
I  ask  of  you,  but  silence  for  myself 
And  sentence  from  the  court ! 

Ben.  This  full  admission 

Spares  us  the  harsh  necessity  of  ordering 
The  torture  to  elicit  the  whole  truth. l 

Doge.  The  torture !  you  have  put  me  there  already, 
Daily  since  I  was  Doge ;  but  if  you  will 
Add  the  corporeal  rack,  you  may :  these  limbs 
Will  yield  with  age  to  crushing  iron ;  but 
There  's  that  within  my  heart  shall  strain  your  engines. 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Officer.  Noble  Venetians  1  Duchess  Faliero  * 
Requests  admission  to  the  Giunta's  presence. 

Ben.  Say,  conscript  fathers  s,  shall  she  be  admitted  ? 

One  of  the  Giunla.  She  may  have  revelations  of 
importance 
Unto  the  state,  to  justify  compliance 
With  her  request. 

Ben.  Is  this  the  general  will  ? 

AB.  It  is. 

Doge.  Oh,  admirable  laws  of  Venice  ! 

Which  would  admit  the  wife,  in  the  full  hope 
That  she  might  testily  against  the  husband. 
What  glory  to  the  chaste  Venetian  dames ! 
But  such  blasphemers  'gainst  all  honour,  as 
Sit  here,  do  well  to  act  in  their  vocation. 
Now,  villain  Steno !  if  this  woman  foil, 
111  pardon  thee  thy  lie,  and  thy  escape, 
And  my  own  violent  death,  and  thy  vile  life. 

The  Duchess  enters, 

Ben.  Lady !  this  just  tribunal  has  resolved, 
Though  the  request  be  strange,  to  grant  it,  and 
Whatever  be  its  purport,  to  accord 
A  patient  hearing  with  the  due  respect 
Which  fits  your  ancestry,  your  rank,  and  virtues  : 
But  you  turn  pale  —  ho !  there,  look  to  the  lady  ! 
Flace  a  chair  instantly. 

Ang.  A  moment's  faintness  — 

Tis  past ;  I  pray  you  pardon  me, — I  sit  not 

i  r*  Tk.  tartnr*  f  ** the  exposure  of  the  truth, 
i  L    The  torture  J  to  ^^  a^,,^  !„,*.»._  MS.] 

f  Doge  Fallero's  consort 

*  CN  Noble  Venetians  \\  with  respect  the  Duchess 

(.Duchess  Faliero."  —  MS.] 

*  The  Venetian  senate  took  the  same  title  as  the  Roman,  of 
"  conscript  fathers." 

*  rThe  drama,  which  has  the  merit,  uncommon  in  modern 
performances,  of  embodytngno  episodical  deformity  whatever, 
now  hurries  m  foil  career  to  its  dose.  Brery  thing  Is  de- 
spatched with  the  stern  decision  of  a  tyrannical  aristocracy. 
There  la  no  hope  of  mercy  on  any  aide, — there  Is  no  petition 
— nay,  there  it  no  wish  for  mercy.  Eren  the  plebeian  con- 
spirators hare  too  much  Venetian  blood  in  them  to  be  either 


In  presence  of  my  prince  and  of  my  husband, 
Mliile  he  is  on  his  feet 

Ben.  Tour  pleasure,  lady  ? 

Ang.  Strange  rumours,  but  most  true,  if  all  I  bear 
And  see  be  sooth,  have  reach'd  me,  and  I  come 
To  know  the  worst,  even  at  the  worst ;  forgive 
The  abruptness  of  my  entrance  and  my  bearing. 

Is  it 1  cannot  speak— I  cannot  shape 

The  question —  but  you  answer  it  ere  spoken. 
With  eyes  averted,  and  with  gloomy  brows  — 
Oh  God !  this  is  the  silence  of  the  grave  I 

Ben,  (after  a  pause).  Spare  us,  and  spare)  thyself 
the  repetition 
Of  our  most  awful,  but  inexorable 
Duty  to  Heaven  and  man  1 

Ang.  Yet  speak ;  I  cannot— 

I  cannot — no — even  now  believe  these  things. 
Is  he  condemn 'd  ? 

Ben.  Alas! 

Ang.  And  was  he  guilty  ? 

Ben.  Lady  I  the  natural  distraction  of 
Thy  thoughts  at  such  a  moment  makes  the  question 
Merit  forgiveness ;  else  a  doubt  like  this 
Against  a  just  and  paramount  tribunal 
Were  deep  offence.     But  question  even  the  Dog*, 
And  if  he  can  deny  the  proofs,  believe  him 
Guiltless  as  thy  own  bosom. 

Ang.  Is  it  so  ? 

My  lord — my  sovereign — my  poor  father's  friend— > 
The  mighty  in  the  field,  the  sage  in  council ; 
Unsay  the  words  of  this  man  I — Thou  art  silent  t 

Ben.  He  hath  already  own*d  to  his  own  guilt,* 
Nor,  as  thou  seest,  doth  he  deny  it  now. 

Ang.  Ay,  but  he  must  not  die  I  Spare  his  few  yens 
Which  grief  and  shame  win  soon  cut  down  to  days ! 
One  day  of  baffled  crime  must  not  efface 
Near  sixteen  lustres  crowded  with  brave  acts. 

Ben.  His  doom  must  be  fulfllTd  without 
Of  time  or  penalty — 'tis  a  decree. 

Ang.  He  hath  been  guilty,  but  there  may  be 

Ben.  Not  in  this  case  with  Justice. 

Ang.  Alas  !  signer. 

He  who  is  only  just  is  cruel;  who 
Upon  the  earth  would  live  were  all  judged  justly  ? 

Ben.  His  punishment  is  safety  to  the  state. 

Ang.  He  was  a  subject,  and  hath  served  the  state ; 
He  was  your  general,  and  hath  saved  the  state ; 
He  is  your  sovereign,  and  hath  ruled  the  state. 

One  of  the  Council  He  is  a  traitor,  and  betrey'd 
the  state. 

Ang,  And,  but  for  him,  there  now  had  been  no  stsse 
To  save  or  to  destroy ;  and  you,  who  sit 
There  to  pronounce  the  death  of  your  deliverer. 
Had  now  been  groaning  at  a  Moslem  oar, 
Or  digging  in  the  Honnish  mines  in  fetters  l 

scared  by  the  approach,  or  shaken  in  the  moment, 
and  as  for  the  Doge,  he  bears  himself  as  become*  a 
sixty  years,  and  a  deeply  insulted  prince.    At  the 
howerer,  which  tamedVtely  precedes  the 
sentence,  admission  is  asked  and  obtained  WJ 
lets  of  the  Spartan  firmness  might  have  been  _ 
is  Angiolina.    She  indeed  hasards  one  fervent 
unbending  senate ;  but  she  sees  in  a  moment  that  It 
and  she  recovers  herself  on  the  instant :  and  tun 
lord,  who  stands  calm  and  collected  at  the  foot  of  _  «- 
table,  speaks  words  worthy  of  htm  and  of  her.    UiHUin 
be  more  unexpected,  or  more  beautiful,  "L—  —-  -  —  ' 
of  tbeyeung  patrician  who  lutemspts 
LockbaktJ 
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One  of  the  CownciL  No,  lady,  there  are  others  who 
would  die 
Rather  than  breathe  in  slavery ! 

A*f.  If  there  are  so 

Within  these  walls,  thou,  art  not  of  the  number : 
The  truly  brave  are  generous  to  the  fallen !  — 
Is  there  no  hope  ? 
Ben.  Lady,  It  cannot  be. 

\      A*g.  (turning  to  the  Doge).     Then  die,  Faliero  I 
J  since  it  must  be  so ; 

1 1  But  with  the  spirit  of  my  father's  friend. 
1,  Thou  hast  been  guilty  of  a  great  offence, 

HaltanceU'd  by  the  harshness  of  these  men. 
i1  I  would  have  sued  to  them — have  pray'd  to  them — 
,    Have  begg'd  as  nunish'd  mendicants  for  bread  — 
.   Have  wept  as  they  will  cry  unto  their  Ood 
For  mercy,  and  be  answer'd  as  they  answer,.. 
Had  it  been  fitting  for  thy  name  or  mine, 
And  If  the  cruelty  in  their  cold  eyes 
Had  not  announced  the  heartless  wrath  within. 
Then,  as  a  prince,  address  thee  to  thy  doom  ! 
'     Doge.  I  have  lived  too  long  not  to  know  how  to  die ! 
1  Thy  suing  to  these  men  were  but  the  bleating 
1  Of  the  lamb  to  the  butcher,  or  the  cry 
of  stamen  to  the  surge :  I  would  not  take 
:  A  life  eternal,  granted  at  the  hands 
Of  wretches,  from  whose  monstrous  villanics 
I  sought  to  free  the  groaning  nations  I 

Micful  Steno.  Doge, 

A  word  with  thee,  and  with  this  noble  lady, 
Whom  I  have  grievously  offended.     Would 
Sorrow,  or  shame,  or  penance  on  my  part, 
Could  cancel  the  inexorable  past ! 
But  since  that  cannot  be,  as  Christians  let  us 
&iy  farewell,  and  in  peace :  with  full  contrition 
I  crave,  not  pardon,  but  compassion  from  you, 
And  give,  however  weak,  my  prayers  for  both. 

4*?«  Sage  Beninteude,  now  chief  judge  of  Venice, 
1 speak  to  thee  in  answer  to  yon  slgnor. 
bfonn  the  ribald  Steno,  that  his  words 
Se'cr  wetgb'd  in  mind  with  Loredano's  daughter 
Farther  than  to  create  a  moment's  pity 
For  such  as  he  is :  would  that  others  had 
Despised  him  as  I  pity  I  I  prefer 
My  honour  to  a  thousand  lives,  could  such 
Be  multiplied  in  mine,  but  would  not  have 
K  tingle  life  of  others  lost  for  that 
Vhith  nothing  human  can  impugn — the  sense 
Of  virtue,  looking  not  to  what  is  caU'd 
A  good  name  for  reward,  but  to  itself. 
To  me  the  scorner's  words  were  as  the  wind 
Cam  (he  rock :  but  as  there  are — alas ! 
Spirits  more  sensitive,  on  which  such  things 
JJfht  as  the  whirlwind  on  the  waters ;  souls 
To  whom  dishonour's  shadow  is  a  substance 
Xore  terrible  than  death,  hen  and  hereafter; 
Men  whose  vice  Is  to  start  at  vice's  scoffing, 
And  who,  though  proof  against  all  blandishments 
Ofpleanua,  and  all  pangs  of  pain,  are  feeble 
When  the  proud  same  on  which  they  pinnacled 


i       '  [IV  DodiMi  to  formal  and  cold,  without  ere*  that  degree 

«f  tore  tor  her  old  ftraaband  which  a  child  might  have  for  her 

"  psmsa,  or  a  pupil  tor  her  Instructor.  Even  In  this  her  longest 

•i  sad test  speech,  at  the  most  touching  moment  of  the  catas. 


.     .  .  to  a  strata  of  pedsstfiw  leas  natural 

to  a  woman  than  to  amy  other  person  similarly  circumstanced, 

m  Horn  stuag  by  gnats,  Achilles,  Helen,  Lucretta,  the  siege 

,  dmsi^Csminaw,  Caaba,  ami  rwrsenrtts  I  /She  lines •are' 

■at  la  Ukoasetvea,  indeed;  and  if  they  had  been  spoken  by 


Their  hopes  is  breathed  on,  jealous  as  the  eagle 

Of  her  high  alery ;  let  what  we  now 

Behold,  and  feel,  and  suffer,  be  a  lesson 

To  wretches  how  they  tamper  in  their  spleen 

With  beings  of  a  higher  order.    Insects 

Have  made  the  lion  mad  ere  now ;  a  shaft 

I'  the  heel  overthrew  the  bravest  of  the  brave ; 

A  wife's  dishonour  was  the  bane  of  Troy ; 

A  wife's  dishonour  unking'd  Rome  for  ever ; 

An  injured  husband  brought  the  Gauls  to  Clusium, 

And  thence  to  Rome,  which  perish'd  for  a  time ; 

An  obscene  gesture  cost  Caligula 

His  life,  while  Earth  yet  bore  his  cruelties ; 

A  virgin's  wrong  made  Spain  a  Moorish  province ; 

And  Steno's  lie,  couch'd  in  two  worthless  lines, 

Hath  decimated  Venice,  put  in  peril 

A  senate  which  hath  stood  eight  hundred  years, 

Discrown'd  a  prince,  cut  off  his  crownless  head, 

And  forged  new  fetters  for  a  groaning  people ! 

Let  the  poor  wretch,  like  to  the  courtesan 

Who  fired  Persepolis,  be  proud  of  this, 

If  it  so  please  him — twere  a  pride  fit  for  him ! 

But  let  him  not  insult  the  last  hours  of 

Him,  who,  whate'er  he  now  is,  woe  a  hero, 

By  the  intrusion  of  his  very  prayers : 

Nothing  of  good  can  come  from  such  a  source, 

Nor  would  we  aught  with  him,  nor  now,  nor  ever : 

We  leave  him  to  himself;  that  lowest  depth 

Of  human  baseness.     Pardon  is  for  men, 

And  not  for  reptiles — we  hare  none  for  Steno, 

And  no  resentment :  things  like  him  must  sting, 

And  higher  beings  suffer;  t  is  the  charter 

Of  life.     The  man  who  dies  by  the  adder's  fang 

May  have  the  crawler  crush 'd,  but  feels  no  anger : 

'T  was  the  worm's  nature ;  and  some  men  are  worms 

In  soul,  more  than  the  living  things  of  tombs. ' 

Doge  {to  Ben.).  Slgnor  I  complete  that  which  you 
deem  your  duty. 

Ben.  Before  we  can  proceed  upon  that  duty, 
We  would  request  the  princess  to  withdraw ; 
'T  will  move  her  too  much  to  be  witness  to  it 

Ang.  I  know  it  will,  and  yet  I  must  endure  it,        ( 
For  't  is  a  part  of  mine —I  will  not  quit, 
Except  by  force,  my  husband's  side.  — Proceed  I 
Nay,  fear  not  either  shriek,  or  sigh,  or  tear ; 
Though  my  heart  burst  it  shall  be  silent — Speak  1 
I  have  that  within  which  shall  o'ermaster  all. 

Ben.  Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice, 
Count  of  Val  di  Marino,  Senator, 
And  some  time  General  of  the  Fleet  and  Army, 
Noble  Venetian,  many  times  and  oft 
Intrusted  by  the  state  with  high  employments, 
Even  to  the  highest,  listen  to  the  sentence. 
Convict  by  many  witnesses  and  proofs, 
And  by  thine  own  confession,  of  the  guilt 
Of  treachery  and  treason,  yet  unheard  of 
Until  this  trial—the  decree  is  death. 
Thy  goods  are  confiscate  unto  the  state, 
Thy  name  is  rased  from  out  her  records,  save 
Upon  a  public  day  of  thanksgiving 

Benlntende  aa  a  funeral  oration  over  the  Duke's  body,  or  still . 
more,  perhaps,  if  they  had  been  spoken  by  the  Duke's  counsel 
on  his  trial,  they  would  bare  been  perfectly  in  place  and 
character.  But  that  Is  not  the  highest  order  of  (female  Intellect 
which  if  disposed  to  be  long-winded  in  distress ;  nor  does  any 
one,  either  male  or  female,  who  la  really  and  deeply  »***W,  t 
find  time  for  wise  sawa  ana  Instances  ancient  and  modern.— 
Hoejl] 
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For  this  oar  most  miraculous  deliverance, 

When  thou  art  noted  in  our  calendars 

With  earthquakes,  pestilence,  and  foreign  foes, 

And  the  great  enemy  of  man,  as  subject 

Of  grateful  masses  for  Heaven's  grace  in  snatching 

Our  lives  and  country  from  thy  wickedness. 

The  place  wherein  as  Doge  thou  shculdst  be  painted, 

With  thine  illustrious  predecessors,  is 

To  be  left  vacant,  with  a  death-black  veil 

Flung  over  these  dim  words  engraved  beneath,  — 

"  This  place  is  of  Marino  Faliero, 

Decapitated  for  his  crimes." 

Doge.  "  His  crimes ! " 

But  let  it  be  so :  — it  will  be  in  vain. 
The  veil  which  blackens  o'er  this  blighted  name, 
And  hides,  or  seems  to  hide,  these  lineaments, 
Shall  draw  more  gazers  than  the  thousand  portraits 
Which  glitter  round  it  in  their  pictured  trappings— 
Your  delegated  slaves — the  people's  tyrants ! 
"  Decapitated  for  his  crimes ! " —  What  crimes  ? 
Were  it  not  better  to  record  the  facts, 
So  that  the  contemplator  might  approve, 
Or  at  the  least  learn  whence  the  crimes  arose  ? 
When  the  beholder  knows  a  Doge  conspired, 
Let  him  be  told  the  cause  —  it  is  your  history. 

Ben.  Time  must  reply  to  that ;  our  sons  will  judge 
Their  fathers'  judgment,  which  I  now  pronounce. 
As  Doge,  clad  in  the  ducal  robes  and  cap, 
Thou  shalt  be  led  hence  to  the  Giants'  Staircase, 
Where  thou  and  all  our  princes  are  invested ; 
And  there,  the  ducal  crown  being  first  resumed 
Upon  the  spot  where  it  was  first  assumed, 
Thy  head  shall  be  struck  off;  and  Heaven  have  mercy 
Upon  thy  soul ! 

Doge.  Is  this  the  Giunta's  sentence  ? 

Ben.  It  is. 

Doge.  I  can  endure  it  — And  the  time  ? 

Ben.  Must  be  immediate.  —  Make  thy  peace  with 
God: 
Within  an  hour  thou  must  be  in  His  presence. 

Doge.  I  am  already ;  and  my  blood  will  rise 
To  Heaven  before  the  souls  of  those  who  shed  it  — 
Are  all  my  lands  confiscated  ? 

Ben.  They  are ; 

And  goods,  and  jewels,  and  all  kind  of  treasure, 
Except  two  thousand  ducats — these  dispose  of. 

Doge.  That's  harsh. — I  would  have  fain  reserved 
the  lands 
Near  to  Treviso,  which  I  hold  by  investment 
From  Laurence  the  Count-bishop  of  Ceneda, 
In  fief  perpetual  to  myself  and  heirs, 
To  portion  them  (leaving  my  city  spoil, 
My  palace  and  my  treasures,  to  your  forfeit ) 
Between  my  consort  and  my  kinsmen. 

Ben.  These 

Lie  under  the  state's  ban ;  their  chief,  thy  nephew, 
In  peril  of  his  own  life ;  but  the  council 
Postpones  his  trial  for  the  present     If 
Thou  will'st  a  state  unto  thy  widow'd  princess, 
Fear  not,  for  we  will  do  her  justice. 

Ang.  Signors, 

I  share  not  in  your  spoil !  From  henceforth,  know 
I  am  devoted  unto  God  alone, 
And  take  my  refuge  in  the  cloister. 

Doge,  Gome! 

The  hour  may  be  a  hard  one,  but  'twill  end. 
Have  I  aught  else  to  undergo  save  death  ?  [die. 

Bon.  You  have  nought  to  do,  except  confess  and 
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The  priest  is  robed,  the  scimitar  is  bare, 
And  both  await  without  — But,  above  all 
Think  not  to  speak  unto  the  people ;  they 
Are  now  by  thousands  swarming  at  the  gates, 
But  these  are  closed :  the  Ten,  the  Avogadori, 
The  Giunta,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  Forty, 
Alone  will  be  beholders  of  thy  doom, 
And  they  are  ready  to  attend  the  Doge. 

Doge.  The  Doge ! 

Ben.  Yes,  Doge,  thou  hast  lived  and  thou  shalt  die 
A  sovereign ;  till  the  moment  which  precedes 
The  separation  of  that  head  and  trunk, 
That  ducal  crown  and  head  shall  be  united 
Thou  hast  forgot  thy  dignity  in  deigning 
To  plot  with  petty  traitors ;  not  so  we, 
Who  in  the  very  punishment  acknowledge 
The  prince.     Thy  vile  accomplices  have  died 
The  dog's  death,  and  the  wolf's ;  but  thou  shalt  nil 
As  falls  the  lion  by  the  hunters,  girt 
By  those  who  feel  a  proud  compassion  for  thee, 
And  mourn  even  the  inevitable  death 
Provoked  by  thy  wild  wrath,  and  regal  fierceness. 
Now  we  remit  thee  to  thy  preparation: 
Let  it  be  brief,  and  we  ourselves  will  be 
Thy  guides  unto  the  place  where  first  we  woe 
United  to  thee  as  thy  subjects,  and 
Thy  senate ;  and  must  now  be  parted  from  thee 
As  such  for  ever,  on  the  self-same  spot — 
Guards !  form  the  Doge's  escort  to  his  chamber. 

#  [Em* 

SCENE   II. 
The  Doge's  Apartment. 

The  Doge  at  Prisoner,  and  the  Duchms  attoto* 

him. 

Doge.  Now,  that  the  priest  is  gone,  'twere  uselea 
To  linger  out  the  miserable  minutes ;  Ir* 

But  one  pang  more,  the  pang  of  parting  from  thee, 
And  I  will  leave  the  few  last  grains  of  sand 
Which  yet  remain  of  the  accorded  hour, 
Still  railing— I  have  done  with  Time.  j 

Ang.  Alas!  I 

And  I  have  been  the  cause,  the  unconscious  cm*; 
And  for  this  funeral  marriage,  this  black  union, 
Which  thou,  compliant  with  my  father's  wish, 
Didst  promise  at  hie  death,  thou  hast  seal'd  thine  ow- 

Doge.  Not  so :  there  was  that  in  my  spirit  ever 
Which  shaped  out  for  itself  some  great  reverse; 
The  marvel  is,  it  came  not  until  now— 
And  yet  it  was  foretold  me. 

Ang.  How  foretold  you? 

Doge.  Long  years  ago — so  long,  they  sre  a  dow 
In  memory,  and  yet  they  live  in  annals : 
When  I  was  in  my  youth,  and  served  the  senate 
And  signory  as  podesta  and  captain 
Of  the  town  of  Treviso,  on  a  day 
Of  festival,  the  sluggish  bishop  who 
Convey'd  the  Host  aroused  my  rath  young  infer 
By  strange  delay,  and  arrogant  reply 
To  my  reproof:  I  raised  my  hand  and  smote  hia 
Until  he  reel'd  beneath  his  holy  burthen ; 
And  as  he  rose  from  earth  again,  he  raised 
His  tremulous  hands  in  pious  wrath  towards  He*** 
Thence  pointing  to  the  Host,  which  had  fries  &* 

him, 
He  turn'd  to  me,  and  said,  «•  The  hour  will  come 
When  he  thou  hast  o'erthrown  shall  overthrow  *•' 
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The  glory  shall  depart  from  out  thy  house. 
The  wisdom  shall  be  shaken  from  thy  soul. 
And  in  thy  best  maturity  of  mind 
A  madness  of  the  heart  shall  seise  upon  thee ;  > 
Panto  shall  tear  thee  when  all  passions  cease 
In  ether  men,  or  mellow  into  virtues ; 
I  And  majesty,  which  decks  all  other  heads, 
|  Shall  crown  to  leave  thee  headless ;  honours  shall 
i  But  prove  to  thee  the  heralds  of  destruction, 
|  And  hoary  hairs  of  shame,  and  both  of  death, 
fiat  not  such  death  as  fits  an  aged  man." 
Thus  saying,  he  pass'd  on.  —That  hour  is  come. 
Aug.  And  with  this  warning  couldst  thou  not  have 
striven 
To  avert  the  fetal  moment,  and  atone, 
By  penitence,  for  that  which  thou  hadst  done  ? 

Doge.  I  own  the  words  went  to  my  heart,  so  much 
Tbat  I  remember'd  them  amid  the  maze 
Of  life,  as  if  they  forra'd  a  spectral  voice, 
Which  shook  me  in  a  supernatural  dream ; 
And  I  repented ;  but  'twas  not  for  me 
To  poll  In  resolution :  what  must  be 
I  could  not  change,  and  would  not  fear.  — Nay  more, 
Toon  canst  not  have  forgot,  what  all  remember, 
i  That  on  my  day  of  landing  here  as  Doge, 
*Jn  my  return  from  Rome,  a  mist  of  such 
i  Cowontcd  destiny  went  on  before 
,  The  Bucentaur,  like  the  columnar  cloud 
i  Which  usber'd  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  till 
,  The  pilot  was  misled,  and  disembark'd  us 
Between  the  pillars  of  Saint  Mark's,  whore  'tis 
The  custom  of  the  state  to  put  to  death 
Its  criminals,  Instead  of  touching  at 
The  Hlra  della  Pagiia,  as  the  wont  Is, — 
*o  that  all  Venice  shudder'd  at  the  omen. 

Ang.  Ah  !  little  boots  it  now  to  recollect 
Such  things. 

Doge.  And  yet  I  find  a  comfort  in 

The  thought  that  these  things  are  the  work  of  Fate ; 
For  I  would  rattier  yield  to  gods  than  men, 
<*  cling  to  any  creed  of  destiny, 
lUther  than  deem  these  mortals,  most  of  whom 
i  know  to  be  as  worthless  as  the  dust, 
Aod  weak  as  worthless,  more  than  Instruments 
(tf  an  o'erruUng  power;  they  in  themselves 
Wen  all  incapable— they  could  not  be 
Victor!  of  him  who  oft  had  conquer'd  for  them ! 

Aug.  Employ  the  minutes  left  in  aspirations 
<Xi  more  healing  nature,  and  in  peace 
frtn  with  these  wretches  take  thy  flight  to  heaven. 

Ayr.  I  am  at  peace  :  the  peace  of  certainty 
That  a  sure  hour  will  come,  when  their  sons'  sons, 
And  this  proud  city,  and  these  azure  waters, 
tod  all  which  makes  them  eminent  and  bright 
stall  be  a  desolation  and  a  curse, 
A  hissing  and  a  scoff  unto  the  nations, 
A  Qffthage,  and  a  Tyre,  an  Ocean  Babel ! 

Ang.  Speak  not  thus  now :  the  surge  of  passion  still 
*«teps  o'er  thee  to  the  last ;  thou  dost  deceive 
ray*tf;  and  canst  not  Injure  them — be  calmer. 

Doge.  I  stand  within  eternity,  and  see 
hto  eternity,  and  I  behold— 


il 


C*  A  nackMts  of  the  heart  shall  rise  within.'*—  MS.] 
I     *  r  With  tmlmpairM  but  not  outrageous  grief/'  —MS.  ] 

1  THs  in  the  actual  reply  of  BaUH,  maire  of  Paris,  to  a 
?rtvkmn  who  made  him  the  same  reproach  on  his  way  ro 
fa  the  eartttst  part  of  their  revolution.    I  find  in 


Ay,  palpable  as  I  see  thy  sweet  five 
For  the  last  time — the  days  which  I  denounce 
Unto  all  time  against  these  wave-girt  walls, 
And  they  who  are  indwellers. 

Guard  (coming  forward. )      Doge  of  Venice, 
The  Ten  are  in  attendance  on  your  highness. 

Doge.  Then  farewell,  Angiolina ! — one  embrace— 
Forgive  the  old  man  who  hath  been  to  thee 
A  fond  but  fetal  husband — love,  my  memory — 
I  would  not  ask  so  much  for  me  still  living, 
But  thou  canst  judge  of  me  more  kindly  now, 
Seeing  my  evil  feelings  are  at  rest 
Besides,  of  all  the  fruit  of  these  long  years, 
Glory,  and  wealth,  and  power,  and  fame,  and  name, 
Which  generally  leave  some  flowers  to  bloom 
Even  o'er  the  grave,  I  have  nothing  left,  not  even 
A  little  love,  or  friendship,  or  esteem, 
No,  not  enough  to  extract  an  epitaph 
From  ostentatious  kinsmen  ;  in  one  hour 
I  have  uprooted  all  my  former  life, 
And  outlived  everything,  except  thy  heart, 
The  pure,  the  good,  the  gentle,  which  will  oft 
With  unimpalr'd  but  not  a  clamorous  grief* 

Still  keep Thou  turn'st  so  pale! — Alas  I  she 

faints, 
She  has  no  breath,  no  pulse  ! — Guards !  lend  your 

aid— 
I  cannot  leave  her  thus,  and  yet  'tis  better, 
Since  every  lifeless  moment  spares  a  pang. 
When  she  shakes  off  this  temporary  death, 
I  shall  be  with  the  Eternal  —Call  her  women — 
One  look !  —  how  cold  her  hand ! — as  cold  as  mine 
Shall  be  ere  she  recovers.  —Gently  tend  her, 
And  take  my  last  thanks         I  am  ready  now. 

[  The  Attendant*  of  Awoiolina  enter,  and  sur- 
round their  mistress,  who  has  fainted. — Exeunt 
the  Dock,  Guards,  frc.  ice. 

SCENE  III. 

The  Court  of  the  Ducal  Palace :  the  outer  gates  an 
shut  against  the  people. —  The  Dock  enters  in  his 
ducal  robes,  in  procession  with  the  Council  of  Ten 
and  other  Patricians,  attended  by  the  Guards,  till 
they  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  «'  Giants*  Staircase** 
(where  the  Doges  took  the  oaths)  ;  the  Executioner 
is  stationed  there  with  his  sword.  —  On  arriving,  a 
Chief  of  the  Ten  takes  off  the  ducal  cap  from  the 
Doge's  head. 

Doge.  So  now  the  Doge  is  nothing,  and  at  last 
I  am  again  Marino  Faliero : 
*Tis  well  to  be  so,  though  but  for  a  moment 
Here  was  I  crownM,  and  here,  bear  witness,  Heaven  I 
With  how  much  more  contentment  1  resign 
That  shining  mockery,  the  ducal  bauble, 
Than  I  received  the  fatal  ornament 

One  of  the  Ten.  Thou  tremblest,  Faliero! 

Doge.  'T  is  with  age.  then.  * 

Ben.  Faliero !  hast  thou  aught  further  to  commend, 
Compatible  with  justice,  to  the  senate  ? 

Doge.  I  would  commend  my  nephew  to  their  mercy, 
My  consort  to  their  justice ;  for  methinks 

reading  over  (since  the  completion  of  this  tragedy),  for  the 
tint  time  these  six  years,  M  Venice  Preserved,'**  similar 
reply  on  a  different  occasion  by  Renault, and  other  coincidences 
arising  from  the  subject.  1  need  hardly  remind  the  gentlest 
reader,  that  such  coincidences  must  be  accidental,  from  the 
very  facility  of  their  detection  by  reference  to  so  popular  a 
play  on  the  stage  and  in  the  closet  as  Otway*s  chef-d'eravre. 
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My  death,  and  such  a  death,  might  settle  all 
Between  the  state  and  me. 

Ben,  They  shall  be  cared  for; 

Even  notwithstanding  thine  unheard-of  crime. 

Doge,  Unheard  of !  ay,  there's  not  a  history 
But  shows  a  thousand  crown'd  conspirators 
Against  the  people  ;  but  to  set  them  free 
One  sovereign  only  died,  and  one  is  dying. 

Ben,  And  who  were  they  who  fell  in  such  a  cause  ? 

Doge.  The   King  of    Sparta,  and   the   Doge  of 
Venice— 
Agis  and  Faliero ! 

Ben.  Hast  thou  more 

To  utter  or  to  do  ? 

Doge,  Hay  I  speak  ? 

Ben,  Thou  may'st ; 

But  recollect  the  people  are  without, 
Beyond  the  compass  of  the  human  voice. 

Doge.  I  speak  to  Time  and  to  Eternity,  * 
Of  which  I  grow  a  portion,  not  to  man. 
Ye  elements !  in  which  to  be  resolved 
I  hasten,  let  my  voice  be  as  a  spirit 
Upon  you !   Ye  blue  waves !  which  bore  my  banner, 
Ye  winds !  which  fluttered  o'er  as  if  you  loved  it, 
And  flll'd  my  swelling  sails  as  they  were  wafted 
To  many  a  triumph !    Thou,  my  native  earth, 
Which  I  have  bled  for,  and  thou,  foreign  earth. 
Which  drank  this  willing  blood  from  many  a  wound ! 
Te  stones,  in  which  my  gore  will  not  sink,  but 
Reek  up  to  heaven  1  Te  skies,  which  will  receive  it ! 
Thou  sun !  which  shinest  on  these  things,  and  Thou ! 
Who  kindlest  and  who  quenchest  suns !  *  — -  Attest ! 
I  am  not  innocent — but  are  these  guiltless  ? 

1  [Sentence  being  passed  upon  the  Doer,  he  is  brought  with 
much  pomp  to  the  puce  of  execution.    His  last  speech  is  a 
grand  prophetic  rant;  something  strained  and  elaborate  — 
•  but  eloquent  and  terrible. — Jefteey.} 

i  [  «  and  Thon  ! 

Who  makest  and  destroy  est  suns ! "  —  MS.  3 

*  Should  the  dramatic  picture  seem  harsh,  let  the  reader 
look  to  the  historical,  of  the  period  prophesied,  or  rather  of 
the  few  years  preceding  that  period.  Voltaire  calculated 
their  "  nostra  bene  merfte  Heretrici  '*  at  12,000  of  regulars, 
without  including  volunteers  and  local  militia,  on  what 
authority  I  know  not ;  but  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  part  of  the 
population  not  decreased.  Venice  once  contained  two  hundred 
thousand  Inhabitants :  there  are  now  about  ninety  thousand ; 
and  TBssa  1 1  few  individuals  can  conceive,  and  none  could 
describe,  the  actual  state  into  which  the  more  than  infernal 
tyranny  of  Austria  has  plunged  this  unhappy  city.  From  the 
present  decay  and  degeneracy  of  Venice  under  the  Barbarians, 
there  are  some  honourable  individual  exceptions.  There  is 
Pasquallgo,  the  last,  and,  alas  !  posthumous  son  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Doges  with  the  Adriatic,  who  fought  his  frigate  with 
far  greater  gallantry  than  any  of  his  French  coadjutors  in  the 
memorable  action  off  Lissa.  I  came  home  in  the  squadron 
with  the  prises  in  1811,  and  recollect  to  have  beard  Sir 
William  Hosts,  and  the  other  officers  engaged  in  that  glorious 
conflict,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Pasqualigo's  behaviour. 
There  is  the  Abbate  MorelU.  There  is  Alvise  Querfni,  who, 
after  a  long  and  honourable  diplomatic  career,  finds  some 
consolation  for  the  wrongs  of  his  country,  in  the  pursuits  of 
literature  with  his  nephew,  Vittor  Benson,  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  beauty,  the  heroine  of  M  La  Blondina  in  Gondo. 
letta."  There  are  the  patrician  poet  Morodni,  and  the  poet 
Lamberti,  the  author  of  the  M  Blondina,*'  &c  and  many  other 
estimable  productions;  and,  not  least  in  an  Englishman's 
estimation,  Madame  Mfcbelli,  the  translator  of  Shakspeare. 
There  are.  the  young  Dandolo  and  the  improvvlaatore  Carrer, 
and  Giuseppe  Albrisxi,  the  accomplished  son  of  an  accom- 
plished mother.  There  is  AgliettL  and,  were  there  nothing 
else,  there  is  the  Immortality  of  Canova.  Cicognara,  Mus- 
toxithi,  Bucati,  &c.  &c  I  do  not  reckon,  because  the  one  is  a 
Clreek,  and  the  others  were  born  at  least  a  hundred  miles  off, 
which,  throughout  Italy,  constitute*,  if  not  a  foreigner,  at 
least  a  stranger  iforetliere). 

f    latars  } 

*  C*  Beggars  for  nobles,  <    lepers  [  for  a  people !"— MS.] 

C  wretches  3 


I  perish,  but  not  unavenged :  for  ages 

Float  up  from  the  abyss  of  time  to  be, 

And  show  these  eyes,  before  they  dote,  the  doom 

Of  this  proud  city,  and  I  leave  my  curse 

On  her  and  hers  for  ever !  —Tea,  the  hours 

Are  silently  engendering  of  the  day, 

When  she,  who  built  'gainst  Attila  a  bulwark, 

Shall  yield,  and  bloodlessly  and  basely  yield, 

Unto  a  bastard  Attila,  without 

Shedding  so  much  blood  in  her  last  defence 

As  these  old  veins,  oft  drain'd  In  shielding  ber. 

Shall  pour  in  sacrifice. —She  shall  be  bought 

And  sold,  and  be  an  appanage  to  those 

Who  shall  despise  her  1  * — She  shall  stoop  to  be 

A  province  for  an  empire,  petty  town 

In  lieu  of  capital,  with  slaves  tor  senates. 

Beggars  for  nobles*,  panders  for  a  people :  > 

Then  when  the  Hebrew 's  in  thy  palaces.  * 

The  Hun  in  thy  high  places,  and  the  Greek 

Walks  o'er  thy  mart,  and  smiles  on  it  for  hi*: 

When  thy  patricians  beg  their  bitter  bread 

In  narrow  streets,  and  in  their  shameful  need 

Make  their  nobility  a  plea  for  pity ; 

Then,  when  the  few  who  still  retain  a  wreck 

Of  their  great  fathers'  heritage  shall  (awn 

Round  a  barbarian  Vice  of  Kings'  Vicegerent, 

Even  in  the  palace  where  they  sway'd  as  *overei$ni> 

Even  in  the  palace  where  they  slew  their  &0Ttreig&, 

Proud  of  some  name  they  have  disgraced,  or  sprue 

From  an  adulteress  boastful  of  her  guilt 

With  some  large  gondolier  or  foreign  soldier, 

Shall  bear  about  their  bastardy  In  triumph 

To  the  third  spurious  generation ;  7  —  when 

»  [The  following  sketch  of  the  Indigent  Venetian  oc&e  t* 
byGritti:— 

M  Sono  un  porcro  tadro  aristocratico 
Errmte  per  la  Veneta  palude, 
Che  i  denti  per  U  roio  duro  psnatico 
Aguzso  in  su  U  cote  e  In  su  l'incude ; 
Su  slombo  in  piedi,  e  a  seder*  ml  snatico, 
Ballotando  or  la  fame,  or  la  vtrtode : 
Prego,  piango,  rainacclo,  lusisto,  adulo, 
Ed  no  me  stesso,  e  la  mia  patria  In  eulo.'* 

"  I  •m  a  poor  peer  of  Venice  loose  among  her 
Marshes !  With  standing  bows  I  *ve  double  grown, 
And  in  my  trade  of  place  and  pesudon-monfer. 
Sate  till  I've  ground  my  buttocks  to  the  bos* ; 
Balloting  now  for  mertt,  now  for  kmnger ; 
Breaking,  myself,  my  teeth,  upon  a  stone, 
I  crave,  cringe,  storm,  and  strive,  through  mV»  tbxt 

farce. 
And  vote  friends,  self,  and  country  all  "—Ross.] 

8  The  chief  palaces  on  the  Brenta  now  belong  to  the  Jew ' 
who  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  republic  were  only  alk>v«  *> 
inhabit  Mestri.and  not  to  enter  the  city  of  Venice.  Tbswbss 
commerce  is  in  the  bands  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  an*  u» 
Huns  form  the  garrison. 

*  [M  It  must  be  owned,-  says  Bishop  Heber,  "that  te 
Duke  bears  his  calamities  with  a  patience  which  wontt  ■* 


more  heroic  if  It  were  less  wordy.  It  b  possible  that  a  < 
demned  man  might  recollect  his  quarrel  wtth  the  Blaeep  * 
Treviso,  and  the  evil  omen  which  accotnpanied  bis  soke* 
landing  at  Venice.  But  there  are  not  many  condemned  <*** 
who,  during  a  last  and  stinted  Interview  with  a  beloved  •*• 
would  have  employed  so  much  tune  in  retattnf  as*eastai  «* 
themselves ;  and  we  should  least  of  all  expect  it  to  eo»  whs* 
fiery  character  would  have  induced  him  to  hum  toewarJ  w 
his  end.  The  same  objection  applies  to  his  prmsry  *f  *• 
future  miseries  of  Venice.  Its  language  and  fasfcrv  "* 
doubtless,  extremely  powerful  and  impressive  i  but  ee<x*w« 
allow  that  it  Is  either  dramatic  or  characteristic  A|royhrr} 
(which  we  know  to  be  n  peet  Jta*)  Is,  vaaArr  awj 
stances,  one  of  the  cheapest  and  least  artldctal  of 
machines.  But,  under  such  rircosnatance*  as  the  fee 
audience  could  have  endured  so  long  m  snath  vttfcnex  Ass** 
and  weariness ;  and  Marino  Faliero  was  moat  ttaetr  ft>  a*r 
met  his  death  like  our  own  Sydney— 
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Thy  sons  are  In  the  lowest  scale  of  being, 

I  {  Slaves  turn'd  o'er  to  the  vanqulsh'd  by  the  victors, 

I I  Despbed  by  cowards  for  greater  cowardice, 

i    And  scorn'd  even  by  the  vicious  for  such  vices 
| '  As  In  the  monstrous  grasp  of  their  conception 
I  Def>  oil  codes  to  image  or  to  name  them ; 
, '  Then,  when  of  Cyprus,  now  thy  subject  kingdom, 
I  All  thine  inheritance  shall  be  her  shame 
[  Entail'd  on  thy  less  virtuous  daughters,  grown 
I  A  wider  proverb  for  worse  prostitution ;  — 
When  all  the  ills  of  conquered  states  shall  cling  thee, 
Vice  without  splendour,  sin  without  relief 
I  Even  from  the  gloss  of  love  to  smooth  it  o'er, 
i  But  in  Its  stead,  coarse  lusts  of  habitude,  • 
,  Prurient  yet  passionless,  cold  studied  lewdness, 
i  Depraving  nature's  frailty  to  an  art ;  — 

When  these  and  more  are  heavy  on  thee,  when 
{  Smiles  without  mirth,  and  pastimes  without  pleasure, 
Youth  without  honour,  age  without  respect, 
MfHir»T*ff  and  weakness,  and  a  sense  of  woe 
'Gainst  which  thou  wilt  not  strive,  and  dar'st  not 
i  murmur,  * 

l  Bare  made  thee  last  and  worst  of  peopled  deserts, 
;  Then,  In  the  last  gasp  of  thine  agony, 
|  Amidst  thy  many  murders,  think  of  mine  I 
•  Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes ! 3 

Gehenna  of  the  waters !  thou  sea  Sodom  I 
1  Thus  I  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods  1 
Thee  and  thy  serpent  seed ! 

[Here  the  Dog*  turn*  and  addressee  the  Execu- 
tioner, 

Slave,  do  thine  office  ! 
Strike  at  I  struck  the  foe !  Strike  as  I  would 
Have  struck  those  tyrants  1  Strike  deep  as  my  curse ! 
Strike  — and  but  once  1 

[  The  Dock  throws  himself  upon  hie  knees,  and  as 
the  Executioner  raises  his  sword  the  scene  closes. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  Piazza  and  Piazxetta  of  Saint  Mark's.  —  TVie 
people  in  crowds  gathered  round  the  orated  gates 
of  tA*  Ducal  Palace*  which  art  shut 
First  Citizen,  I  have  galn'd  the  gate,  and  can 
discern  the  Ten, 

Eobed  in  their  gowns  of  state,  ranged  round  the  Doge. 

*  With  no  harangue  Idly  proclaim'd  aloud 
To  catch  the  worthless  plaudit  of  the  crowd  ; 
Vo  feeble  boast,  death's  terrors  to  defy, 
Yet  still  delaying,  aa  afraid  to  die  I*  " 
We  a*w  surprised  that  Bishop  Heber  did  not  quote  Andrew 
MarreU's  magnificent  lines  on  Charles  L  :  — 
*  While  round  the  armed,  bands 
Did  clap  their  bloody  hands, 
Be  nothing  common  did,  or  mean, 
Upon  that  memorable  scene  i 
Bat  with  his  keener  eye 
The  axe's  edge  did  try ; 
Nor  caflM  the  Gods  with  vulgar  spigot 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right, 
But  bow'd  his  comely  head 
Down,  as  upon  a  bed.*] 

*  fSee  Aptomwx <  Marino  Faliero,  Note  C.J 
«  if  the  Doge's  prophecy  seem  remarkable,  look  to  the 
ajfli»«tog.  aside  by  AUmeani  two  hundred  and  seventy  years 
M»t_«  There  la  one  very  singular  prophecy  concerning 
Vmnee :  '  If  than  dost  not  change,'  It  says  to  that  proud 
japublir,  *  thy  liberty,  widen  is  already  on  the  wing,  will  not 


M  a  century  more  than  the  thousandth  year.'  If  we  carry 
ISM  epoeha  of  Venetian  freedom  to  the  establishment  of 
^Bwenuaent  under  which  the  republic  flourished,  we  shall 
m  cfcat  the  date  of  the  election  of  the  first  Doge  is  607  ;  and 
jf  «)■>  add  oat  century  to  a  thousand,  that  is,  eleven  hundred 
i  shall  hod  the  sense  of  the  prediction  to  be  literally 
ly  liberty  will  not  last  till  1797.'     Recollect  that 


Second  Cit.  I  cannot  reach  thee  with  mine  utmost 
How  is  it  ?  let  us  hear  at  least,  since  sight      [effort 
Is  thus  prohibited  unto  the  people, 
Except  the  occupiers  of  those  bars. 

First  Cit  One  has  approach'd  the  Doge,  and  now 
they  strip 
The  ducal  bonnet  from  bis  head  —and  now 
He  raises  his  keen  eyes  to  heaven ;  I  see  [no, 

Them  glitter,  and  his  lips  move  —  Hush  1  hush  l  — 
T  was  but  a  murmur  —  Curse  upon  the  distance  ! 
His  words  are  inarticulate,  but  the  voice 
Swells  up  like  muttered  thunder ;  would  we  could 
But  gather  a  sole  sentence  !  [sound. 

Second  Cit.    Hush !   we  perhaps  may  catch  the 

First  Cit.  *T  is  vain, 

I  cannot  hear  him.  —  How  his  hoary  hair 
Streams  on  the  wind  like  foam  upon  the  wave ! 
Now — now — he  kneels— and  now  they  form  a  circle 
Bound  him,  and  all  is  hidden  —  but  I  see 

The  lifted  sword  in  air Ah !  hark  2  it  falls ! 

[  The  people  murmur. 

Third  Cit.    Then  they  have  murder'd  him  who 
would  have  freed  us. 

Fourth  Cit.  He  was  a  kind  man  to  the  commons 
ever. 

Fifth  Cit.  Wisely  they  did  to  keep  their  portals 
barr'd. 
Would  we  had  known  the  work  they  were  preparing 
Ere  we  were  summon'd  here — we  would  have  brought 
Weapons,  and  forced  them  I 

Sixth  Cit.  Are  you  sure  he '8  dead  ? 

First  Cit.  I  saw  the  sword  fall  —  Lo !  what  have 
we  here  ? 

Enter  on  the  Balcony  of  the  Palace  which  fronts 
Saint  Mark's  Place  a  Chief  of  thx  T*n,*  with 
a  bloody  sword.  He  waves  it  thrice  before  the  People, 
and  exclaims, 

"  Justice  hath  dealt  upon  the  mighty  Traitor  1 M 
[  The  gates  are  opened ;  Me  populace  rush  in  towards 
the  "  Giants1  Staircase"  where  the  execution  has 
taken  place.      The  foremost  of  them  exclaims  to 
those  behind, 
The  gory  head  rolls  down  the  Giants'  Steps  ! 

[The  curtain  falls.* 

Venice  ceased  to  be  free  in  the  year  1796,  the  fifth  year  of  the 
French  republic  ;  and  you  will  perceive,  that  there  never  was 
prediction  more  pointed,  or  more  exactly  followed  by  the 
event.  You  will,  therefore,  note  as  very  remarkable  the  three 
lines  of  Alamannl  addressed  to  Venice ;  which,  however,  no 
one  has  pointed  out :  — 

'  Se  non  cangi  pensier,  an  secol  solo 
Non  content  sopra  '1  milleslmo  anno 
Tua  libertt,  che  va  fuggendo  a  volo.' 
Many  prophecies  have  passed  for  such,  and  many  men  have 
been  called  prophets  for  much  less."—  GingueniV.Ix.  p.  144. 
s  Of  the  first  fifty  Doges,  fine  abdicated— /foe  were  banished 
with  their  eyes  put  out  —Jive  were  iiassackbo  —  and  nine 
deposed ;   so  that  nineteen  out  of  fifty  lost  the  throne  by 
violence,  besides  two  who  fell  In  baUle :  this  occurred  long 

Iirevioustothereignof  Marino  Faliero.  One  of  his  more 
mmediate  predecessors,  Andrea  Dandolo,  died  of  vexation. 
Marino  Faliero  himself  perished  as  related.  Amongst  his 
successors,  Foscari,  after  seeing  his  son  repeatedly  tortured 
and  banished,  was  deposed,  and  died  of  breaking  a  blood- 
vessel, on  hearing  the  bell  of  Saint  Mark's  toll  for  the  election 
of  his  successor.  Moroslni  was  impeached  for  the  loss  of 
Candia;  but  this  was  previous  to  his  dukedom,  during  which 
he  conquered  the  Mores,  and  was  styled  the  Peloponueslan. 
Faliero  might  truly  say, 

44  Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes  1 • 
«  "  Un  Capo  de'  Died  "  are  the  words  of  Sanuto's  Chronicle. 
»  [As  a  play,  Marino  Faliero  is  deficient  in  the  attractive 
passions,  in  probability,  and  In  depth  and  variety  of  interest; 
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f^tabtn  antr  ieartf, : 


A  MYSTERY. 

rOVIRIKD   OH   THJC   FOLLOWING   FASSAOS   IX   GENESIS,   CHAf.  TL 

■  And  It  came  to  put ....  that  the  tons  of  God  taw  the  daughters  of  men  that  the/  were  fair ; 
took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose."  1 


**7 


M  And  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover."—  Colkbidge. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Angels.  —  Samiasa. 

AlAXIEL. 

Raphael,  the  Archangel. 
Mtn.  — Noah  and  his  Sons. 
Irad. 
Japhet. 

Women.  —  Anah. 

Ahoubamah. 

Chorus  of  Spirits  of  the  Earth.  —  Chorus  of  Mortals, 

•and  revolts  throughout,  by  the  extravagant  disproportion 
which  the  injury  bears  to  the  unmeasured  resentment  with 
which  it  is  pursued.  As  a  poem,  though  it  occasionally 
displays  great  force  and  elcration,  it  obviously  wants  both 
grace  and  facility.  The  diction  is  often  heavy  and  cumbrous, 
and  the  versification  without  sweetness  or  elasticity.  It  is 
'.generally  very  verbose,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  dulL 
Altogether,  It  gives  us  the  Impression  of  a  thing  worked  out 
against  the  grain,  and  not  poured  forth  from  the  fulness  of 
the  heart  or  the  fancy ;— the  ambitious  and  elaborate  work 
of  a  powerful  mind  engaged  with  an  unsuitable  task — not  the 
spontaneous  effusion  or  an  exuberant  imagination,  sporting  in 
the  fulness  of  its  strength.  Every  thing  Is  heightened  and 
enforced  with  visible  effort  and  design ;  and  the  noble  author 
Is  often  contented  to  be  emphatic  by  dint  of  exaggeration, 
and  eloquent  by  the  common  topics  of  declamation.  Lord 
Byron  is,  undoubtedly,  a  poet  of  the  very  first  order,  and  has 
talents  to  reach  the  very  highest  honours  of  the  drama.  But 
he  must  not  again  disdain  love,  and  ambition,  and  jealousy ; 
he  must  not  substitute  what  is  merely  bizarre  and  extra- 
-ordinary,  for  what  is  naturally  and  universally  interesting, 
nor  expect,  by  any  exaggerations,  so  to  rouse  and  rule  our 
sympathies  by  the  senseless  anger  of  an  old  man,  and  the 
prudish  proprieties  of  an  untempted  woman,  as  by  the  agency 
of  the  great  and  simple  passions  with  which,  in  some  ofthetr 
degrees,  all  men  are  familiar,  and  by  which  alone  the  Dramatic 
Muse  has  hitherto  wrought  her  miracles.— Jeffrey. 

On  the  whole,  the  Doge  of  Venice  Is  the  effect  of  a  powerful 
and  cultivated  mind.  It  has  all  the  requisites  of  tragedy, 
sublimity,  terror,  and  pathos— all  but  that  without  which  the 
rest  are  unavailing,  Interest !  With  many  detached  passages 
which  neither  derogate  from  Lord  Byron's  former  fame,  nor 
would  have  derogated  from  the  reputation  of  our  best  ancient 
tragedians,  it  is,  as  a  whole,  neither  sustained  nor  impressive. 
The  poet,  except  in  the  soliloquy  of  Lioni,  scarcely  ever  seems 
to  have  written  with  his  own  thorough  good  liking.  He  may 
be  suspected  throughout  to  have  had  in  his  eye  some  other 
model  than  nature ;  and  we  rise  from  his  work  with  the  same 
feeling  as  if  we  had  been  reading:  a  translation.  For  this  want 
of  interest  the  subject  Itself  Is,  doubtless,  in  some  measure  to 
blame;  though,  if  the  same  subject  had  been  differently 
treated,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  a  very  different  effect  would 
have  been  produced.  But  for  the  constraint  and  stiffness  of 
the  poetry,  we  have  nothing  to  blame  but  the  apparent  reso- 
lution of  its  author  to  set  (at  whatever  risk)  an  example  of 
•classical  correctness  to  his  uncivilised  countrymen,  and  rather 
to  forego  success  than  to  succeed  after  the  manner  of  Shak- 
speare.  —  Hebrb.] 

*  P*  Heaven  and  Earth  "  was  written  at  Ravenna,  in  Octo- 
ber, im.  In  forwarding  it  to  Mr.  Murray,  in  the  following 
month,  Lord  Byron  says — M  Enclosed  Is  a  lyrical  drama,  en- 
titled '  A  Mystery.*    You  will  And  it  oious  enough,  I  trust  — 


ftraum  aittt  Eartt)* 


PART  L 


SCENE   L 

A  woody  and  mountainous  district  near  Mount 

Ararat  —  Time,  Midnight. 

Enter  Amah  and  Ahoubamah.  * 

Anah.  Ous  father  sleeps :  It  is  the  hour  when  they 
Who  love  us  are  accustom'd  to  descend 
Through  the  deep  clouds  o'er  rocky  Ararat :  — > 
How  my  heart  beats : 

at  least  some  of  the  chorus  might  bare  been  written  by  Se*ra- 
hold  and  Hopkins  themselves  for  that,  and  perhaps  for  melody. 
As  it  Is  longer,  and  more  lyrical  and  Greek,  than  I  Intended 
at  first,  I  have  not  divided  It  Into  acta,  but  called  what  I  have 
sent  Part  First ;  as  there  is  a  suspension  of  the  action,  which 
may  either  close  there  without  Impropriety,  or  be  **r*^wr— 1 
in  a  way  that  I  have  in  view.  I  wish  the  first  pan  to  be 
published  before  the  second ;  because,  if  It  don't  sucrsiod.  It  i* 
better  to  stop  there,  than  to  go  on  in  a  ft  unless  i 


Tbe 


Though  without  delay  revised  by  Mr.  Glflbrd,  andpristad,tbu 
"  First  Part N  was  not  published  till  181S,  when  It  aaaea 
in  the  second  number  of  the  "  Liberal.'*    'pw- ' 
was  never  completed.] 


with 


*  p*  It  Is  impossible  to  suppose  two  poems 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other  in  object  and 
than  the '  Loves  of  the  Angels '  by  Mr.  Moore,  and 
and  Earth,  a  Mystery,*  by  Lord  Byron.  The  first  la  all 
glitter  and  point,  like  a  piece  of  Derbyshire  spar ;  aad  the 
other  is  dark  and  massy,  like  a  block  of  marble,  la  tbe 
angels  harangue  each  other,  like  authrrs  wishing  ta 
a  great  public  impression :  in  the  other,  they  appear 
and  majestic,  even  when  their  soui*  have  been  vtsftad 
human  passions.  In  the  one,  the  women  whom  tbe 
love,  although  beautiful  and  amiable,  are  bit 
and  pedantic,  and  their  sins  proceed  from  curiosity  and  the 
love  of  knowledge.  In  the  other,  they  are  the  geasla,  or  xbr 
daring,  daughters  of  flesh  and  blood,  dissolving  ta  tander* 
ness,  or  burning  with  passion  for  the  Sana  of  the  MaraJaa. 
In  the  one,  we  have  sighs,  tears,  kisses,  shivering*,  tfcrtk 
lings,  perfumes,  feathered  angels  on  bads  of  down*  aad  afi 
the  transports  of  the  honey-moon ;  In  the  other,  sUoot  locks 
of  Joy  or  despair,  passion  seen  blending  In  vain  uaian  be- 
tween the  spirits  of  mortal  and  immortal  love  mhrickinf  on 
the  wild  shore  of  death,  and  all  the  thoughts  that  evs 
human  hearts  dashed  and  distracted  beneath  the 
and  amidst  the  howling  of  commingled  earth  and 
The  one  is  extremely  pretty,  and  the  other  Is  scsaetblaa; 
rible.  The  great  power  of  this  •  Mystery '  is  m  ft*  fos  " 
daring  simplicity.  Lord  Byron  faces  at  once  all  the 
of  his  sublime  subject.  He  seeks  for  ikoduaa.  av 
before  him  in  its  death-doomed  magnificence.  Man, 
or  demon,  the  being  who  mourns,  or  laments,  or  exult*.  * 
driven  to  speak  by  his  own  soul.  The 
to  use  many  words,  even  to  their  beautiful 
they  scorn  Noah  and  hie  sententious 
scene  Is  a  woody  and  mountainous  district, 
Ararat,  and  the  time  midnight.  Mortal  en 
sdous  of  their  own  wickedness,  have  beard  awful 
of  the  threatened  flood,  aad  all  their  II 
with  terror.  But  the  sou  of  God  hare 
earth,  and  women's  hearts  have  been  stirred  by  ilea 
of  these  celestial  visitants.    Anah  and  Aboliassaafc, 
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Let  us  proceed  upon 


:i 


I* 

it 


i! 


'I 


But  the  stan  ire  hidden. 


Oar  Invocation. 

Anak* 
I  tremble. 

Aho.         So  do  I,  but  not  with  fear 
Of  aught  save  their  delay. 

Amok.  My  sister,  though 

I  love  Axmslel  more  than  —oh,  too  much  1 
What  vat  1  going  to  say  ?  my  heart  grows  Impious. 

Aho.  And  where  Is  the  Impiety  of  loving 
Celestial  natures  ? 

Anah.  But,  Ahollbaroah, 

1  lore  our  God  less  since  his  angel  loved  me : 
Tbi*  cannot  be  of  good ;  and  though  I  know  not 
That  I  do  wrong,  I  feel  a  thousand  fears 
Which  are  not  ominous  of  right 

Aho.  Then  wed  ttae 

Unto  some  son  of  clay,  and  toll  and  spin  1 
There  *s  Japhet  loves  thee  well,  hath  loved  tbee  long : 
Marry,  and  bring  forth  dust  I 

Amah.  I  should  have  loved 

Aaatel  not  less  were  he  mortal ;  yet 
I  am  glad  he  is  not     I  cannot  outlive  him. 
And  when  I  think  that  his  Immortal  wings 
Will  one  day  hover  o'er  the  sepulchre 
Of  the  poor  child  of  clay  which  so  adored  him, 
As  be  adores  the  Highest,  death  becomes 
Lett  terrible ;  but  yet  I  pity  him : 
Hie  grief  will  be  of  ages,  or  at  least 
Mine  would  be  such  for  him,  were  I  the  seraph, 
And  he  the  perishable. 

Aho.  Bather  say, 

That  he  will  single  forth  some  other  daughter 
Of  earth,  and  love  her  as  he  once  loved  Anah. 

Amok.  And  If  it  should  be  so,  and  she  loved  him, 
Better  thus  than  that  he  should  weep  for  me. 
Aho.  If  I  thought  thus  of  Samlasa*s  love, 
All  seraph  as  he  is,  I M  spurn  him  from  me. 
Bat  to  our  Invocation !— Tis  the  hour. 
Anah.  Seraph  ( 

From  thy  sphere  ! 
Whatever  star  contain  thy  glory ; 
In  the  eternal  depths  of  heaven 
Albeit  thou  watchest  with  "  the  seven," l 
Though  through  space  infinite  and  hoary 
Before  thy  bright  wings  worlds  be  driven, 
Yet  hear! 
Oh !  think  of  her  who  holds  thee  dear ! 

And  though  she  nothing  Is  to  thee, 
Yet  think  that  thou  art  all  to  her. 
Thou  canst  not  tell, — and  never  be 
Soch  pongs  decreed  to  aught  save  me,  — 
The  bitterness  of  tears. 
Eternity  Is  in  thine  years, 
Unborn,  undying  beauty  in  thine  eyes ; 
With  me  thou  canst  not  sympathise, 
Except  In  love,  and  there  thou  must 
Acknowledge  that  more  loving  dust 
Ne'er  wept  beneath  the  skies. 
Thou  walk'st  thy  many  worlds,  thou  seest 
The  face  of  him  who  made  thee  great. 
As  he  hath  made  me  of  the  least 
Of  those  cart  out  frem  Eden's  gate  : 


cuael^trkktn  maidens,  come  wandering  along  while 

alcep,  to  pour  forth  their  invocation*  to  their  demon 

They  are  of  very  different  characters :  Anah,  toft. 

and  submissive ;  AhoHbamah,  proud.  Impetuous,  and 


otb«n 


Yet,  8eraph  dear  I 
Oh  hear  1 
For  thou  hast  loved  me,  and  I  would  not  die 
Until  I  know  what  I  must  die  In  knowing, 
That  thou  fbrgett'st  in  thine  eternity 
Her  whose  heart  death  could  not  keep  from 
o'erflowing 
For  thee,  Immortal  essence  as  thou  art  I 
Great  is  their  love  who  love  In  sin  and  fear ; 
And  such,  I  feel,  are  waging  in  my  heart 

A  war  unworthy :  to  an  Adamite 
Forgive,  my  Seraph !  that  such  thoughts  appear, 
For  sorrow  Is  our  element ; 
Delight 
An  Eden  kept  afar  from  sight, 

Though  sometimes  with  our  visions  blent 
The  hour  Is  near 
Whi:h  tells  me  we  are  not  abandoned  quite.  — 
Appear !  Appear ! 
Seraph! 
My  own  Aamtiel !  be  but  here, 
And  leave  the  stars  to  their  own  light 
Aho.  Samiasa! 

Wheresoe'er 
Thou  rulest  in  the  upper  air — 
Or  warring  with  the  spirits  who  may  dare 
Dispute  with  Him 
Who  made  all  empires,  empire ;  or  recalling 
Some  wandering  star,  which  shoots  through  the 
abyss, 
Whose    tenants  dying,   while  their  world   is 
falling, 
Share  the  dim  destiny  of  clay  in  this ; 

Or  joining  with  the  inferior  cherubim, 
Thou  deignest  to  partake  their  hymn  — 
Samiasa! 
I  call  thee,  I  await  thee,  and  I  love  thee. 

Many  may  worship  thee,  that  will  I  not : 
If  that  thy  spirit  down  to  mine  may  move  thee, 
Descend  and  share  my  lot ! 
Though  I  be  form'd  of  clay, 

And  thou  of  beams 
More  bright  than  those  of  day 
On  Eden's  streams, 
Thine  immortality  cannot  repay 

With  love  more  warm  than  mine 
My  love.     There  is  a  ray 
In  me,  which,  though  forbidden  yet  to  shine, 
I  feel  was  lighted  at  thy  God's  and  thine. 
It  may  be  hidden  long :  death  and  decay 

Our  mother  Eve  bequeathed  us — but  my  heart 
Defies  it :  though  this  life  roust  pass  away. 
Is  that  a  cause  for  thee  and  me  to  part  ? 
Thou  art  immortal —  so  ami:  I  feel — 

I  feel  my  immortality  o'ersweep 
All  pains,  all  tears,  all  time,  all  fears,  and  peal, 

Like  the  eternal  thunders  of  the  deep. 
Into  my  ears  this  truth — "  Thou  liv'st  for  ever 1" 
But  if  it  be  in  joy 
I  know  not,  nor  would  know ; 
That  secret  rests  with  the  Almighty  giver 
Who  folds  in  clouds  the  fonts  of  bliss  and  woe. 
But  thee  and  me  he  never  can  destroy ; 


aspiring —the  one  loving  In  fear,  and  the  other  in  ambition, 

—  WlLSOX.] 

1  The  archangels,  said  to  be  seven  in  number,  and  to 
occupy  the  eighth  rank  la  the  celestial  hierarchy. 
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Change  i»  he  may,  but  not  o'erwbelm ;  we  are 

Of  is  eternal  essence,  and  must  war 

With  him  if  he  will  war  with  us :  with  Mm 

I  can  share  all  things,  even  immortal  sorrow ; 
For  thou  hast  ventured  to  share  life  with  ate, 
And  shall  /  shrink  from  thine  eternity  ? 

No !  though  the  serpent's  sting  should  pierce  ' 
me  thorough, 
And  thou  thyself  wert  like  the  serpent,  coil 
Around  me  still !  and  I  will  smile. 
And  curse  thee  not;  but  hold 
Thee  in  as  warm  a  fold 

As but  descend,  and  prove 

A  mortal's  love 
For  an  immortal.    If  the  skies  contain 
More  joy  than  thou  canst  give  and  take,  remain  1 l 

Anah.  Sister  1  sister  I  I  view  them  winging 
Their  bright  way  through  the  parted  night 

Aho.  The  clouds  from  off  their  pinions  flinging, 
As  though  they  bore  to-morrow's  light 

Anah,  But  if  our  father  see  the  sight  I 

Aho.  He  would  but  deem  it  was  the  moon 
Bising  unto  some  sorcerer's  tune 
An  hour  too  soon. 

Anah.  They  come !  he  comes  I — Axasiel ! 

Aho.  Haste 

To  meet  them  !  Oh  1  for  wings  to  bear 
My  spirit,  while  they  hover  there, 
To  Samiasa's  breast ! 

Anah.  Lo  1  they  have  kindled  all  the  west, 
Like  a  returning  sunset ; — lo ! 

On  Ararat's  late  secret  crest 
A  mild  and  many-colour'd  bow, 
The  remnant  of  their  flashing  path, 
Now  shines !  and  now,  behold  1  it  hath 
Beturn'd  to  night,  as  rippling  foam, 

Which  the  leviathan  hath  lash'd 
From  his  unfathomable  home, 
When  sporting  on  the  face  of  the  calm  deep, 

Subsides  soon  after  he  again  hath  dash'd 
Down,  down,  to  where  the  ocean's  fountains  sleep. 2 

Aho.  They  have  touch'd  earth !  Samiasa ! 

Anah.  My  Aaasiel ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
Enter  Irad  and  Jafhet. 

Irad.  Despond  not :  wherefore  wilt  thou  wander 
thus 
To  add  thy  silence  to  the  silent  night, 
And  lift  thy  tearful  eye  unto  the  stars  ? 
They  cannot  aid  thee. 

Japh.  But  they  soothe  me — now 

Perhaps  she  looks  upon  them  as  I  look. 
Methinks  a  being  that  is  beautiful 
Becometh  more  so  as  it  looks  on  beauty, 
The  eternal  beauty  of  undying  things. 
Oh,  Anah! 

Irad.         But  she  loves  thee  not 

1  [This  invocation  is  extremely  beautiful :  its  chief  beauty 
lies  in  the  continuous  and  meandering  flow  of  its  impassioned 
versification.  At  its  dose,— and  it  might  well  win  down  to 
earth  erring;  angels  from  heaven, — the  maidens  disappear  in 
the  midnight  darkness,  hoping  the  presence  of  their  celestial 
levers.  — .  Wiuoa?.] 

*  [Lord  Byron  here  takes  a  wide  career,  and  is  sometimes 
obsoare  and  confused ;  but  the  flashes  of  fire  continually  break 
through,  and  illumine  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  vapour.    The 


Japh,  Alas! 

Irad.  And  proud  AhoHbamah  spurn*  me 

Japh.  I  feel  for  thee  too. 

Irad.  Let  her  keep  her  pride. 

Mine  hath  enabled  me  to  bear  her  scorn : 
It  may  be,  time  too  will  avenge  it 

Japh,  Canst  thou 

Find  joy  in  such  a  thought? 

Irad.  Kor  Joy  nor  sorrow. 

I  loved  her  well ;  I  would  have  loved  her  better, 
Had  love  been  met  with  love :  as  t  is,  I  leave  her 
To  brighter  destinies,  if  so  she  deems  them. 

Japh.  What  destinies  ? 

Irad.  X  have  some  cause  to  think 

She  loves  another. 

Japh.  Anah! 

Irad,  No;  her  sister 

Japh.  What  other  | 

had.  That  I  know  not ;  but  her  air, 

If  not  her  words,  tells  me  she  loves  another. 

Japh.  Ay,  but  not  Anah :  she  but  loves  her  God. 

Irad.  Whate'er  she  loveth,  so  she  loves  thee  not. 
What  can  it  profit  thee  ?  * 

Japh.  True,  nothing ;  but 

I  love. 

Irad.  And  so  do  L 

Japh.  And  now  thou  loVst  not. 

Or  think'st  thou  lov'st  not,  art  thou  happier  ? 

Irad,  Yes* 

Japh.  I  pity  thee. 

Irad,  Me  !  why  ? 

Japh.  For  being  happr. 

Deprived  of  that  which  makes  my  misery. 

had.  I  take  thy  taunt  as  part  of  thy  distemper. 
And  would  not  feel  as  thou  dost  for  more  shekels 
Than  all  our  father's  herds  would  bring,  if  weight 
Against  the  metal  of  the  sons  of  Cam— 
The  yellow  dust  they  try  to  barter  with  us. 
As  if  such  useless  and  discojour'd  trash, 
The  refuse  of  the  earth,  could  be  received 
For  milk,  and  wool,  and  flesh,  and  fruits,  and  ail 
Our  flocks  and  wilderness  afford. — Go,  Japbet, 
Sigh  to  the  stars,  as  wolves  howl  to  the  moon— 
I  must  back  to  my  rest 

Japh.  And  so  would  I 

If  I  could  rest 

Irad.  Thou  wilt  not  to  our  tents  then  r 

Japh.  No,  Irad ;  I  will  to  the  cavern,  whose 
Mouth  they  say  opens  from  the  internal  world 
To  let  the  inner  spirits  of  the  earth 
Forth  when  they  walk  its  surface. 

had.  Wherefore  so? 

What  wouldst  thou  there  ? 

Japh.  Soothe  further  my  sad  spirit 

With  gloom  as  sad :  it  is  a  hopeless  spot, 
And  I  am  hopeless. 

Irad.  But 't  Is  dangerous; 

Strange  •  sounds  and  sights  have  peopled  it  with 

terrors. 
I  must  go  with  thee. 

extravagance  is  dictated  by  passion.  His  muse,  even  fa  her 
riddles  and  digression*,  his  a  sybil-Uke,  prophetic  fury.  — 
JirraiY.] 

s  [This  is  one  of  those  bitter,  lanmrmg  sarcasms  tb*t  «•» 
cape  from  Lord  Byron's  pen,  in  spite  of  himself.   Jepbct  as 


afterwards  introduced  alone,  in  a  moemftlnou*  care ; 
his  soliloquy,  bemoaning  his  own  fete,  and  the  a 
destruction  of  mankind.  Is  interrupted  by  a  laagh 
rejoicing  over  the  event.    This  seem  b  terrttc -~  Jtvvma>T  } 
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Japfu  Irad,  no ;  believe  me 

I  feel  no  evil  thought,  and  fear  no  evfl. 

Irad,  But  evil  things  will  be  thy  foe  the  more 
Aa  not  being  of  them :  turn  thy  steps  aside, 
Or  let  mine  be  with  thine. 

Japh,  No,  neither,  Irad ; 

I  must  proceed  alone. 

had.  Then  peace  be  with  thee  ! 

[Exit  IftAS. 

Japh.  (talus).     Peace  1  I  have  sought  it  where  it 
should  be  found, 
In  love — with  love,  too,  which  perhaps  deserved  it ; 
And,  In  Its  stead,  a  heaviness  of  heart, 
A  weakness  of  the  spirit —  listless  days, 
And  nights  inexorable  to  sweet  sleep, 
Have  come  upon  me.    Peace !  what  peace  ?  the  calm 
Of  desolation,  and  the  stillness  of 
The  untrodden  forest,  only  broken  by 
The  sweeping  tempest  through  its  groaning  boughs ; 
Such  is  the  sullen  or  the  fitful  state 
Of  my  mind  overworn.     The  earth 's  grown  wicked, 
And  many  signs  and  portents  have  proclaim'd 
A  change  at  hand,  and  an  o'erwhelming  doom 
To  perishable  beings.     Oh,  my  Anah  I 
When  the  dread  hour  denounced  shall  open  wide 
The  fountains  of  the  deep,  how  mightest  thou 
Have  Iain  within  this  bosom,  folded  from 
The  dements ;  this  bosom,  which  in  vain 
Hath  beat  for  thee,  and  then  will  beat  more  vainly, 
While  thine  — Oh,  God !  at  least  remit  to  her 
Thy  wrath  t  for  she  Is  pure  amidst  the  failing 
As  a  star  in  the  clouds,  which  cannot  quench, 
Although  they  obscure  it  for  an  hour.    My  Anah  ! 
How  would  I  have  adored  thee,  but  thou  wouldst 

not; 
And  still  would  I  redeem  thee— see  thee  live 
When  ocean  is  earth's  grave,  and,  unopposed 
By  rock  or  shallow,  the  leviathan, 
Lord  of  the  shoreless  sea  and  watery  world, 
Shall  wonder  at  his  boundlessness  of  realm. 

[Exit  Japhet. 

Enter  Noah  and  Seem. 

JVbaA.  Where  is  thy  brother  Japhet  ? 

Shem.  He  went  forth, 

According  to  his  wont,  to  meet  with  Irad, 
Re  said ;  but,  as  I  fear,  to  bend  his  steps 
Towards  Anah's  tents,  round  which  he  hovers  nightly, 
like  a  dove  round  and  round  its  pillaged  nest ; 
Or  else  he  walks  the  wild  up  to  the  cavern 
Which  opens  to  the  heart  of  Ararat 

Soak.  What  doth  he  there  ?  It  is  an  evil  spot 
Coon  an  earth  all  evil  j  for  things  worse 
Than  even  wicked  men  resort  there :  he 
gnu  loves  this  daughter  of  a  feted  race, 
Although  he  could  not  wed  her  if  she  loved  him, 
And  that  she  doth  not     Oh,  the  unhappy  hearts 
Of  men  f  that  one  of  my  blood,  knowing  well 
The  destiny  and  evil  of  these  days, 
And  that  the  hour  approacheth,  should  indulge 
In  such  forbidden  yearnings !  Lead  the  way ; 
He  moat  be  sought  for ! 

Stem.  Go  not  forward,  father : 

I  will  seek  Japhet 

Somk.  Do  not  fear  for  me : 

AD  evil  thine*  are  powerless  on  the  man 
Selected  by  Jehovah.  —  Let  us  on. 


Shenu  To  the  tents  of  the  father  of  the  sisters  ? 
Noah.  No;  to  the  cavern  of  the  Caucasus. 

[Exeunt  Noah  and  Shem. 

SCENE  HI. 
The  mountain*. — A  cavern,  and  the  rock*  of  Caucasus, 
Japh.  (solus),     Te  wilds,  that  look  eternal ;   and 
thou  cave, 
Which  seem'st  unfathomable ;  and  ye  mountains, 
So  varied  and  so  terrible  in  beauty ; 
Here,  in  your  rugged  majesty  of  rocks 
And  toppling  trees  that  twine  their  roots  with  stone 
In  perpendicular  places,  where  the  foot 
Of  man  would  tremble,  could  he  reach  them  — yes, 
Te  look  eternal  1  Yet,  in  a  few  days, 
Perhaps  even  hours,  ye  will  be  changed,  rent,  hurl'd 
Before  the  mass  of  waters ;  and  yon  cave, 
Which  seems  to  lead  into  a  lower  world. 
Shall  have  its  depths  searched  by  the  sweeping  wave, 
And  dolphins  gambol  in  the  lion's  den  l 

And  man Oh,  men  1  my  fellow-beings !  Who 

Shall  weep  above  your  universal  grave, 

Save  I  ?  Who  shall  be  left  to  weep  ?  My  kinsmen, 

Alas  1  what  am  I  better  than  ye  are, 

That  1  must  live  beyond  ye  ?  Where  shall  be 

The  pleasant  places  where  I  thought  of  Anah 

While  I  had  hope  ?  or  the  more  savage  haunts, 

Scarce  less  beloved,  where  I  despaired  for  her  ? 

And  can  it  be ! — Shall  yon  exulting  peak, 

Whose  glittering  top  is  like  a  distant  star, 

Lie  low  beneath  the  boiling  of  the  deep  ? 

No  more  to  have  the  morning  sun  break  forth, 

And  scatter  back  the  mists  in  floating  folds 

From  its  tremendous  brow  ?  no  more  to  have 

Day's  broad  orb  drop  behind  its  head  at  even, 

Leaving  it  with  a  crown  of  many  hues  ? 

No  more  to  be  the  beacon  of  the  world, 

For  angels  to  alight  on,  as  the  spot 

Nearest  the  stars  ?  And  can  those  words  "  no  more  " 

Be  meant  for  thee,  for  all  things,  save  for  us. 

And  the  predestined  creeping  things  reserved 

By  my  sire  to  Jehovah's  bidding?  May 

He  preserve  Mem,  and  /  not  have  the  power 

To  snatch  the  loveliest  of  earth's  daughters  from 

A  doom  which  even  some  serpent,  with  his  mate, 

Snail  'scape  to  save  his  kind  to  be  prolong'd, 

To  hiss  and  sting  through  some  emerging  world. 

Reeking  and  dank  from  out  the  slime,  whose  oose 

Shall  slumber  o'er  the  wreck  of  this,  until 

The  salt  morass  subside  into  a  sphere 

Beneath  the  sun,  and  be  the  monument, 

The  sole  and  undistinguish'd  sepulchre, 

Of  yet  quick  myriads  of  all  life  ?  How  much 

Breath  will  be  still'd  at  once  1  All-beauteous  world ! 

So  yourg,  so  mark'd  out  for  destruction,  I 

With  a  cleft  heart  look  on  thee  day  by  day, 

And  night  by  night,  thy  number'd  days  and  nights : 

I  cannot  save  thee,  cannot  save  even  her 

Whose  love  had  made  me  love  thee  more ;  but  as 

A  portion  of  thy  dust,  I  cannot  think 

Upon  thy  coming  doom  without  a  feeling 

Such  as— Oh  God !  and  canst  thou— [He  pauses, 

A  rushing  sound  from  the  cavern  is  heard,  and  shouts 
of  laughter — afterwards  a  Spirit  passes. 

Japh.  In  the  name 

Of  the  Most  High,  what  art  thou  ? 

Spirit  (laughs).  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  ! 
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Japh.  By  aH  that  earth  holds  holiest,  speak! 
Spirit  {laughs).  Ha!  ha! 

Japh,  By  the  approaching  deluge !  by  the  earth 
Which  will  be  strangled  by  the  ocean  I  by 
The  deep  which  will  lay  open  all  her  fountains  ! 
The  heaven  which  will  convert  her  clouds  to  seas, 
And  the  Omnipotent  who  makes  and  crashes ! 
Thou  unknown,  terrible,  and  indistinct, 
Yet  awful  Thing  of  Shadows,  speak  to  me ! 
Why  dost  thou  laugh  that  horrid  laugh  ? 

Spirit.  Why  weep'st  thou  ? 

Japh.  For  earth  and  all  her  children. 
Spirit.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  [Spirit  vanishes. 

Japh.  How  the  fiend  mocks  the  tortures  of  a  world, 
The  coming  desolation  of  an  orb, 
On  which  the  sun  shall  rise  and  warm  no  life  ! 
How  the  earth  sleeps !  and  all  that  in  it  is 
Sleep  too  upon  the  very  eve  of  death ! 
Why  should  they  wake  to  meet  it  ?  What  are  here, 
Which  look  like  death  in  life,  and  speak  like  things 
Born  ere  this  dying  world  ?  They  come  like  clouds ! 
[  Various  Spirits  pass  from  the  cavern. 
Spirit.  Rejoice ! 

The  abhorred  race 
Which  could  not  keep  in  Eden  their  high  place, 
But  listen'd  to  the  voice 
Of  knowledge  without  power, 
Are  nigh  the  hour 
Of  death! 
"Not  slow,  not  single,  not  by  sword,  nor  sorrow. 
Nor  years,  nor  heart-break,  nor  time's  sapping 
motion, 
Shall  they  drop  off.     Behold  their  last  to-morrow ! 
Earth  shall  be  ocean  ! 
And  no  breath, 
Save  of  the  winds,  be  on  the  unbounded  wave  ! 

Angels  shall  tire  their  wings,  but  find  no  spot : 
Not  even  a  rock  from  out  the  liquid  grave 

Shall  lift  its  point  to  save, 
Or  show  the  place  where  strong  Despair  hath  died, 
After  long  looking  o'er  the  ocean  wide 
For  the  expected  ebb  which  cometh  not : 
All  shall  be  void; 
Destroy'd  ! 
Another  element  shall  be  the  lord 

Of  life,  and  the  abhorr'd 
Children  of  dust  be  quench'd ;  and  of  each  hue 
Of  earth  nought  left  but  the  unbroken  blue ; 
And  of  the  variegated  mountain 
Shall  nought  remain 
Unchanged,  or  of  the  level  plain ; 
Cedar  and  pine  shall  lift  their  tops  in  vain : 
All  merged  within  the  universal  fountain, 
Man,  earth,  and  fire,  shall  die, 

And  sea  and  sky 
Look  vast  and  lifeless  in  the  eternal  eye. 

Upon  the  foam 
Who  shall  erect  a  home  ? 
Japh,  (coming  forward).     My  sire  ! 
Earth's  seed  shall  not  expire ; 
Only  the  evil  shall  be  put  away 

From  day. 
Avaunt !  ye  exulting  demons  of  the  waste ! 
Who  howl  your  hideous  joy 
When  God  destroys  whom  you  dare  not  destroy ; 
Hence!  haste! 
Back  to  your  inner  caves ! 
Until  the  waves 


Shall  search  you  in  your  secret  place, 
And  drive  your  sullen  race 
Forth,  to  be  roll'd  upon  the  tossing  winds, 

In  restless  wretchedness  along  all  space  I 
Spirit.  Son  of  the  saved  ! 

When  thou  and  thine  have  braved 
The  wide  and  warring  element ; 
When  the  great  barrier  of  the  deep  is  rent. 
Shall  thou  and  thine  be  good  or  happy  ?— No  f 
Thy  new  world  and  new  race  shall  be  of  woe— 
Less  goodly  in  their  aspect,  in  their  yean 
Less  than  the  glorious  giants,  who 
Yet  walk  the  world  in  pride, 
The  Sons  of  Heaven  by  many  a  mortal  bride. 
Thine  shall  be  nothing  of  the  past,  save  tears. 
And  art  thou  not  ashamed 

Thus  to  survive, 
And  eat,  and  drink,  and  wive  ? 
With  a  base  heart  so  far  subdued  and  tamed, 
As  even  to  hear  this  wide  destruction  named. 
Without  such  grief  and  courage,  as  should  rather 

Bid  thee  await  the  world-dissolving  wave, 
Than  seek  a  shelter  with  thy  favour^  father, 
And    build   thy  city  o'er  the  drowntt  earth** 
grave? 
Who  would  outlive  their  kind, 
Except  the  base  and  blind  ? 
Mine 
Hateth  thine 
As  of  a  different  order  in  the  sphere, 
But  not  our  own. 
There  is  not  one  who  hath  not  left  a  throne 

Vacant  in  heaven  to  dwell  in  darkness  here, 
Rather  than  see  his  mates  endure  alone. 

Go,  wretch !  and  give 
A  life  like  thine  to  other  wretches — live ! 
And  when  the  annihilating  waters  roar 

Above  what  they  have  done, 
Envy  the  giant  patriarchs  then  no  more, 
And  scorn  thy  sire  as  the  surviving  one  I 
Thyself  for  being  his  son ! 

Chorus  of  Spirits  issuing  from  the  caoenu 

Bejolce! 
No  more  the  human  voice 
Shall  vex  our  joys  in  middle  air 
With  prayer ; 
No  more 

Shall  they  adore ; 
And  we,  who  ne'er  for  ages  have  adored 

The  prayer-exacting  Lord, 
To  whom  the  omission  of  a  sacrifice 
Is  vice ; 
We,  we  shall  view  the  deep's  salt  sources  pour*d 
Until  one  element  shall  do  the  work 
Of  all  in  chaos ;  until  they, 
The  creatures  proud  of  their  poor  clay. 
Shall  perish,  and  their  bleached  bones  shall  lurk 
In  caves,  in  dens,  in  clefts  of  mountains,  wher* 
The  deep  shall  follow  to  their  latest  lair; 

Where  even  the  brutes,  in  their  despaic; 
Shall  cease  to  prey  on  man  and  on  each  other. 

And  the  striped  tiger  shall  lie  down  Jto  die 
Beside  the  lamb,  as  though  he  were  his  brother  5 
Till  all  things  shall  be  as  they  were. 
Silent  and  uncreated,  save  the  sky : 
While  a  brief  truce 
Is  made  with  Death,  who  shall  forbear 
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The  little  remnant  of  the  past  creation. 
To  generate  new  nations  for  his  uae ; 
This  remnant,  floating  o'er  the  undulation 
Of  the  subsiding  deluge,  from  its  slime, 
When  the  hot  sun  hath  baked  the  reeking  soil 
Into  a  world,  shall  give  again  to  Time 
Mew  beings — years — diseases — sorrow— crime— 
with  all  companionship  of  hate  and  toil, 
Until— 
Japk  (interrupting  them}.     The  eternal  will 
Shall  deign  to  expound  this  dream 
Of  good  and  evil ;  and  redeem 
Unto  himself  all  times,  all  things ; 
And,  gather'd  under  his  almighty  wings, 
Abolish  hell ! 
And  to  the  expiated  Earth 
Restore  the  beauty  of  her  birth, 

Her  Eden  in  an  endless  paradise, 
Where  man  no  more  can  fell  as  once  he  fell, 
And  even  the  very  demons  shall  do  well ! 
I1      Spirit*.  And  when  shall  take  effect  this  wondrous 
;(  spell? 

>      Japk.  When  the  Redeemer  cometh ;  first  in  pain, 

And  then  in  glory. 
| !      Spirit.  Meantime  still  struggle  in  the  mortal  chain, 
J  Till  earth  wax  hoary ; 

1 1  War  with  yourselves,  and  hell,  and  heaven,  in  vain, 
!  Until  the  clouds  look  gory 

lj  With  the  blood  reeking  from  each  battle  plain ; 
Jfew  times,  new  dimes,  new  arts,  new  men;  but 

•tffl. 

The  same  old  tears,  old  crimes,  and  oldest  til, 
Shall  be  amongst  your  race  in  different  forms ; 
i  But  the  same  moral  storms 

Shall  uverawcey  the  future,  as  the  waves 
In  a  lew  hours  the  glorious  giants'  graves.  1 


Char**  of  Spirit*. 

Brethren,  rejoice ! 
Mortal,  farewell ! 
Hark  I  hark !  already  we  can  hear  the  voice 
Of  growing  ocean's  gloomy  swell  j 
The  winds,  too,  plume  their  piercing  wings , 
The  clouds  have  nearly  fill'd  their  springs ; 
The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  shall  be  broken, 
And  heaven  set  wide  her  windows  * ;  while  man- 
kind 
View,  unacknowledged,  each  tremendous  token — 
Still,  as  they  were  from  the  beginning,  blind. 
We  hear  the  sound  they  cannot  hear,    [sphere ; 
The   mustering  thunders  of  the  threatening 

Tet  a  few  hours  their  coming  is  delay 'd ; 
Their  flashing  banners,  folded  still  on  high, 

Tet  undlsplay'd, 
Save  to  the  Spirit's  all-pervading  eye. 
Howl!  howl!  oh  Earth  I 
Thy  death  is  nearer  than  thy  recent  birth ; 
Tremble,  ye  mountains,  soon  to  shrink  below 
j )  The  ocean's  overflow ) 

I  Toe  wave  shall  break  upon  your  cliffs ;  and  shells, 
i      The  Utile  shells,  of  ocean's  least  things  be 
j  Deposed  where  now  the  eagle's  offspring  dwells— 
How  shall  he  shriek  o'er  the  remorseless  sea  ! 

i 
i 

*  "And  shew  were  giant*  hi  the  earth  la  those  days,  and 
slier ;  mighty  mm,  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown."  — 
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all  the  f  oQDtsJns  of  the  great  deep 


And  call  his  nestlings  up  with  fruitless  yell, 
Unanswer'd,  save  by  the  encroaching  swell ;  — 
While  man  shall  long  in  vain  for  his  broad  wings, 

The  wings  which  could  not  save :  —  [brings 

Where  could  he  rest  them,  while  the  whole  space 
Nought  to  his  eye  beyond  the  deep,  his  grave  ? 
Brethren,  rejoice ! 
And  loudly  lift  each  superhuman  voice  — 

All  die, 
Save  the  slight  remnant  of  Seth's  seed — 

The  seed  of  Seth, 
Exempt  for  future  Sorrow's  sake  from  death. 
But  of  the  sons  of  Cain 
None  shall  remain ; 
And  all  his  goodly  daughters 
Must  lie  beneath  the  desolating  waters ; 
Or,  floating  upward,  with  their  long  hair  laid 
Along  the  wave,  the  cruel  heaven  upbraid, 
Which  would  not  spare 
Beings  even  in  death  so  fair. 
It  Is  decreed. 
All  die! 
And  to  the  universal  human  cry 
The  universal  silence  shall  succeed  I 
Fly,  brethren,  fly ! 
But  still  rejoice ! 
We  fell! 
They  null 
So  perish  all 
These  petty  foes  of  Heaven  who  shrink  from  hell ! 

[  The  Spirits  duappear,  tearing  upwards. 
Japh.  (ioiut).  God  hath  proclaim'd  the  destiny  of 

earth; 
My  father's  ark  of  safety  hath  announced  it ; 
The  very  demons  shriek  it  from  their  caves  -t 
The  scroll '  of  Enoch  prophesied  it  long 
In  silent  books,  which,  in  their  silence,  say 
More  to  the  mind  than  thunder  to  the  ear  -. 
And  yet  men  listen'd  not,  nor  listen ;  but 
Walk  darkling  to  their  doom ;  which,  though  so  nigh, 
Shakes  them  no  more  in  their  dim  disbelief; 
Than  their  last  cries  shall  shake  the  Almighty  purpose, 
Or  deaf  obedient  ocean,  which  fulfils  it 
No  sign  yet  hangs  Its  banner  in  the  air ; 
The  clouds  are  few,  and  of  their  wonted  texture ; 
The  sun  will  rise  upon  the  earth's  last  day 
As  on  the  fourth  day  of  creation,  when 
God  said  unto  him,  "  Shine !"  and  he  broke  forth 
Into  the  dawn,  which  lighted  not  the  yet 
Unfbrm'd  fore&ther  of  mankind — but  roused 
Before  the  human  orison  the  earlier 
Made  and  far  sweeter  voices  of  the  birds. 
Which  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven 
Have  wings  like  angels,  and  like  them  salute 
Heaven  first  each  day  before  the  Adamites  : 
Their  matins  now  draw  nigh— the  east  is  kindling?— 
And  they  will  sing !  and  day  will  break !  Both  near, 
80  near  the  awful  close !  For  these  must  drop 
Their  outworn  pinions  on  the  deep ;  and  day, 
After  the  bright  course  of  a  few  brief  morrows,— 
Ay,  day  will  rise ;  but  upon  what  ? — a  chaos, 
Which  was  ere  day ;  and  which,  renew'd,  makes  time 
Nothing !  for,  without  life,  what  are  the  hours  ? 


broken  up ;  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened."— 
IbkL 

•  The  book  of  Enoch,  pi  started  by  the  Ethiopians,  is  isid 
by  them  to  be  anterior  to  the  flood. 
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No  more  to  dust  than  Is  eternity 

Unto  Jehovah,  who  created  both. 

Without  him,  even  eternity  would  be 

A  void :  without  man,  time,  as  made  for  man, 

Dies  with  man,  and  is  swallow'd  in  that  deep 

Which  has  no  fountain ;  as  his  race  win  be 

Devour'd  by  that  which  drowns  his  Infant  world.  — 

What  have  we  here  ?  Shapes  of  both  earth  and  air  ? 

No — all  of  heaven,  they  are  so  beautiful 

I  cannot  trace  their  features ;  but  their  forms, 

How  lovelily  they  move  along  the  side 

Of  the  grey  mountain,  scattering  its  mist ! 

And  after  the  swart  savage  spirits,  whose 

Infernal  immortality  pour*d  forth 

Their  impious  hymn  of  triumph,  they  shall  be 

Welcome  as  Eden.     It  may  be  they  come 

To  tell  me  the  reprieve  of  our  young  world, 

For  which  I  have  so  often  pray'd  —  They  come  ! 

Anah  !  oh,  God  !  and  with  her 

Enter  Samiasa,  Azazixl,  Air  ah,  and  Aholibamah. 

Amok.  Japhet ! 

Sam.  Lo! 

A  son  of  Adam ! 

Aza.  What  doth  the  earth-born  here, 

While  all  his  race  are  slumbering  ? 

Japh.  Angel  I  what 

Dost  thou  on  earth  when  thou  shouldst  be  on  high  ? 

Aza.  Know'st  thou  not,or  forgett'st  thou,  that  a  part 
Of  our  great  function  is  to  guard  thine  earth  ? 

Japh.  But  all  good  angels  have  forsaken  earth, 
Which  is  condemn'd ;  nay,  even  the  evil  fly 
The  approaching  chaos.     Anah  !  Anah !  my 
In  vain,  and  long,  and  still  to  be,  beloved  ! 
Why  walk'st  thon  with  this  spirit,  in  those  hours 
When  no  good  spirit  longer  lights  below  ? 

Anah.  Japhet,  I  cannot  answer  thee ;  yet,  yet 
Forgive  me 

Japh.         May  the  Heaven,  which  soon  no  more 
Will  pardon,  do  so !  for  thou  art  greatly  tempted. 

Aho.  Back  to  thy  tents,  Insulting  son  of  Noah ! 
We  know  thee  not 

Japh.  The  hour  may  come  when  thou 

May'st  know  me  better ;  and  thy  sister  know 
Me  still  the  same  which  I  have  ever  been. 

Sam.  Son  of  the  patriarch,  who  hath  ever  been 
Upright  before  his  God,  whatever  thy  gifts, 
And  thy  words  seem  of  sorrow,  mix'd  with  wrath, 
How  have  Azaiiel,  or  myself,  brought  on  thee 
Wrong? 

Japh.  Wrong !  the  greatest  of  all  wrongs ;  but  thou 
Say  "at  well ;  though  she  be  dust,  I  did  not,  could  not, 
Deserve  her.     Farewell,  Anah !  I  have  said 
That  word  so  often !  but  now  say  It,  ne'er 
To  be  repeated.     Angel  1  or  whatever 
Thou  art,  or  must  be  soon,  hast  thou  the  power 
To  save  this  beautiful — the*  beautiful 
Children  of  Cain  ? 

Aza,  From  what  ? 

Japh.  And  is  it  so, 

That  ye  too  know  not  ?  Angels  I  angels  1  ye 
Have  shared  man's  sin,  and,  it  may  be,  now  must 
Partake  his  punishment ;  or,  at  the  least, 
My  sorrow. 

Sam.  8orrow  1 1  ne'er  thought  till  now 

To  hear  an  Adamite  speak  riddles  to  me. 

Japh.  And  hath  not  the  Most  High  expounded  them.? 
Then  ye  are  lost,  as  they  are  lost 


Aho.  So  be  it  X 

If  they  love  as  they  are  loved,  they  win  not  shrink 
More  to  be  mortal,  than  I  would  to  dare 
An  immortality  of  agonies 
With  Samiasa! 

Anah.  Sister !  sister !  speak  not 

Thus. 

Aza.  Fearest  thou,  my  Anah  ? 

Anah.  Yes,  for  thee : 

I  would  resign  the  greater  remnant  of 
This  little  life  of  mine,  before  one  hour 
Of  thine  eternity  should  know  a  pang. 

Japh.  It  is  for  him,  then  !  for  the  seraph  thou 
Hast  left  me !  That  Is  nothing,  if  thou  hast  not 
Left  thy  God  too !  for  unions  like  to  these, 
Between  a  mortal  and  an  immortal,  cannot 
Be  happy  or  be  hallow'd.     We  are  sent 
Upon  the  earth  to  toil  and  die ;  and  they 
Are  made  to  minister  on  high  unto 
The  Highest :  but  if  he  can  tave  thee,  soon 
The  hour  will  come  In  which  celestial  aid 
Alone  can  do  so. 

Anah.  Ah !  he  speaks  of  death. 

Sam.  Of  death  to  us!  and  those  who  are  with  ost 
But  that  the  man  seems  full  of  sorrow,  I 
Could  smile. 

Japh.  I  grieve  not  for  myself,  nor  fear ; 

I  am  safe,  not  for  my  own  deserts,  but  those 
Of  a  well-doing  sire,  who  hath  been  found 
Righteous  enough  to  save  his  children.     Would 
His  power  was  greater  of  redemption  I  or 
That  by  exchanging  my  own  life  for  hers, 
Who  could  alone  have  made  mine  happy,  she, 
The  last  and  loveliest  of  Cain's  race,  could  share     * 
The  ark  which  shall  receive  a  remnant  of 
The  seed  of  Seth ! 

Aho.  And  dost  thou  think  that  we, 

With  Cain's,  the  eldest  born  of  Adam's,  blood 
Warm  in  our  veins, — strong  Cain  I  who  was  begotten 
In  Paradise, — would  mingle  with  Seth's  children  ? 
Seth,  the  last  offspring  of  old  Adam's  dotage  ? 
No,  not  to  save  all  earth,  were  earth  in  peril ! 
Our  race  hath  always  dwelt  apart  from  thine 
From  the  beginning,  and  shall  do  so  ever. 

Japh.  I  did  not  speak  to  thee,  Aholibamah  I 
Too  much  of  the  forefather  whom  thou  vauntest 
Has  come  down  in  that  haughty  blood  which  sprutp 
From  him  who  shed  the  first,  and  that  a  brother's l 
But  thou,  my  Anah !  let  me  call  thee  mine, 
Albeit  thou  art  not ;  t  Is  a  word  I  cannot 
Part  with,  although  I  must  from  thee.     My  Anah ! 
Thou  who  dost  rather  make  me  dream  that  Abel 
Had  left  a  daughter,  whose  pure  pious  race 
Survived  in  thee,  so  much  unlike  thou  art 
The  rest  of  the  stern  Cainites,  save  in  beauty, 
For  all  of  them  are  fairest  in  their  favour 
Aho.  (interrupting  him).  And  wouldst  thou  have  her 

like  our  father's  foe 
In  mind,  in  soul  ?  If  /  partook  thy  thought. 
And  dream'd  that  aught  of  Abel  was  in  furl — 
Get  thee  hence,  son  of  Noah ;  thou  makes!  fltrUV. 
Japh.  Of&pring  of  Cain,  thy  father  did  so  I 
Aho.  Bui 

He  slew  not  Seth :  and  what  hast  thon  to  do 
With  other  deeds  between  his  God  and  Mmt 
Japh.  Thou  speakeat  well:  his  God  hath  jttdflsd 
hlfli^and 
I  had  not  named  hto  deed,  but  that  thyself 
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Didst  seem  to  giory  In  him,  nor  to  shrink 
From  what  he  had  done. 

Aho.  He  was  our  fathers*  father ; 

The  eldest  horn  of  man,  the  strongest,  bravest, 
And  most  enduring : — Shall  I  blush  for  him 
From  whom  we  had  our  being  ?  Look  upon 
Our  race ;  behold  their  stature  and  their  beauty, 

Their  courage,  strength,  and  length  of  days 

Japh.  They  are  number'd. 

Aho.  Be  it  so  I  but  while  yet  their  hours  endure, 
I  glory  in  my  brethren  and  our  fathers. 
Japh,  My  sire  and  race  but  glory  in  their  God, 

Anah !  and  thou? 

Anah.  Whate'er  our  God  decrees, 

The  God  of  Seth,  as  Cain,  I  must  obey, 
And  will  endeavour  patiently  to  obey. 
But  could  I  dare  to  pray  in  his  dread  hour 
[  Of  universal  vengeance  (if  such  should  be), 
j  It  would  not  be  to  live,  alone  exempt 
i  Of  all  my  house.     My  sister  t  oh,  my  sister ! 
!  What  were  the  world,  or  other  worlds,  or  all 
,  The  brightest  future,  without  the  sweet  past — 
I  Thy  lore— my  father's — all  the  life,  and  all 
,  The  things  which  sprang  up  with  me,  like  the  stars, 
.  Making  my  dim  existence  radiant  with 
|  Soft  lights  which  were  not  mine  ?  Aholibamah  1 
Oh  l  If  there  should  be  mercy — seek  it,  find  it : 
|  I  abhor  death,  because  that  thou  must  die. 

Aho.  What,  hath  this  dreamer,  with  his  father's  ark, 
;  The  bugbear  he  hath  bufit  to  scare  the  world, 

Shaken  »y  sister  ?  Are  we  not  the  loved 
'  Of  seraphs  ?  and  if  we  were  not,  must  we 
Cling  to  a  son  of  Noah  for  our  lives  ? 
Rather  than  thus— But  the  enthusiast  dreams 
The  wont  of  dreams,  the  fantasies  engendered 
By  hopeless  love  and  heated  vigils.     Who* 
Shall  shake  these  solid  mountains,  this  firm  earth, 
And  bid  those  clouds  and  waters  take  a  shape 
Dktinct  from  that  which  we  and  all  our  sires 
>  Have  seen  them  wear  on  their  eternal  way  ? 
Who  shall  do  this? 
Japh.  He  whose  one  word  produced  them. 

Aho,  Who  heard  that  word ! 
Japh.  The  universe,  which  leap'd 

To  life  before  it     Ah  t  smllest  thou  still  in  scorn  ? 
Turn  to  thy  seraphs :  if  they  attest  It  not, 
They  are  none. 

Sam.  Aholibamah,  own  thy  God  1 

Aho.  I  have  ever  hail'd  our  Maker,  Samiasa, 
As  thine,  and  mine :  a  God*  of  love,  not  sorrow. 

Japh.  Alas  I  what  else  l»  love  but  sorrow  ?  Even 
Be  who  made  earth  in  love  had  soon  to  grieve 
Above  its  first  and  best  inhabitants. 
Aho.  Tissaldsc, 
Japh.  U  la  even  so. 

Enter  Noah  and  Shem. 

Soak.  Japhet!  What 

TJeet  thou  here  with  these  children  of  tbe  wicked  ? 
TJread'st  thou  not  to  partake  their  coming  doom  ? 

Japh.  Father,  it  cannot  be  a  sin  to  seek 
To  am  an  earth-born  being ;  and  behold, 
These  are  not  of  the  sinful,  since  they  have 
The  fellowship  of  angels.' 
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Noah,  These  are  they,  then, 

Who  leave  the  throne  of  God,  to  take  them  wives 
From  out  the  race  of  Cain ;  the  sons  of  heaven, 
Who  seek  earth's  daughters  for  their  beauty  ? 

Axa.  Patriarch ! 

Thou  hast  said  it 

Noah.  Woe,  woe,  woe  to  such  communion  t 

Has  not  God  made  a  barrier  between  earth 
And  heaven,  and  limited  each,  kind  to  kind  ? 

Sam.   Was   not  man   made   In   high  Jehovah's 
image? 
Did  God  not  love  what  he  had  made  ?    And  what 
Do  we  but  Imitate  and  emulate 
His  love  unto  created  love  ? 

Noah.  lam 

But  man,  and  was  not  made  to  Judge  mankind, 
Far  less  the  sons  of  God ;  but  as  our  God 
Has  deign'd  to  commune  with  me,  and  reveal 
Hit  judgments,  I  reply,  that  the  descent 
Of  seraphs  from  their  everlasting  seat 
Unto  a  perishable  and  perishing, 
Even  on  the  very  eve  of  perishing,  world. 
Cannot  be  good. 

Aza.  What !  though  it  were  to  save  ? 

Noah.  Not  ye  in  all  your  glory  can  redeem 
What  he  who  made  you  glorious  hath  condemn'd. 
Were  your  immortal  mission  safety,  'twould 
Be  general,  not  for  two,  though  beautiful ; 
And  beautiful  they  are,  but  not  the  less 
Condemn'd. 

Japh.  Oh,  father !  say  it  not 

Noah.  Son!  son  I 

If  that  thou  wouldst  avoid  their  doom,  forget 
That  they  exist :  they  soon  shall  cease  to  be, 
While  thou  shalt  be  the  sire  of  a  new  world, 
And  better. 

Japh.  Let  me  die  with  this,  and  them  / 

Noah.  Thou  shouldtt  for  such  a  thought,  but  shalt 
not;  he 
Who  can,  redeems  thee. 

Sam.  And  why  him  and  thee, 

More  than  what  he,  thy  son,  prefers  to  both  ? 

Noah.  Ask  him  who  made  thee  greater  than  myself 
And  mine,  but  not  less  subject  to  his  own 
Almlghtlness.     And  lo  I  his  mildest  and 
Least  to  be  tempted  messenger  appears ! 

Enter  Raphael  l,  Me  ArchangtL 

Raph.  Spirits  t 

Whose  seat  is  near  the  throne, 
What  do  ye  here  ? 
Is  thus  a  seraph's  duty  to  be  shown, 
Now  that  the  hour  is  near 
When  earth  must  be  alone  ? 
Return ! 
Adore  and  burn 
In  glorious  hdfoage  with  the  elected  "  seven." 
Your  place  Is  heaven. 
Sam.  Raphael ! 

The  first  and  fairest  of  the  sons  of  God, 
How  long  hath  this  been  law, 
That  earth  by  angels  must  be  left  untrod  ? 

Earth  1  which  oft  saw 
Jehovah's  footsteps  not  disdain  her  sod ! 

Michael  to  Raphael,  who  was  an  angel  of  gentler  sympathies.** 
—Bynm  Letter*  July  1 18*} 
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The  world  he  loved,  and  made 
For  lore ;  and  oft  have  we  obeyM 
His  frequent  mission  with  delighted  pinions : 

Adoring  him  in  his  least  works  display'd ; 
Watching  this  youngest  star  of  his  dominions ; 
And,  as  the  latest  birth  of  his  gnat  word, 
Eager  to  keep  it  worthy  of  our  Lord. 
Why  is  thy  brow  severe  ? 
And  wherefore  speak'st  thou  of  destruction  near  ? 

Raph.   Had  S*"f!lfw  and  ^«*fM  htfin 
In  their  true  place,  with  the  angelic  choir, 
Written  in  fire 
They  would  have  seen 
Jehovah's  late  decree, 
And  not  inquired  their  Maker's  breath  of  me : 
But  ignorance  must  ever  be 
A  part  of  sin; 
And  even  the  spirits'  knowledge  shall  grow  less 

As  they  wax  proud  within ; 
For  Blindness  is  the  first-born  of  Excess. 

When  all  good  angels  left  the  world,  ye  stay'd, 
Stung  with  strange  passions,  and  debased 
By  mortal  feelings  for  a  mortal  maid : 
But  ye  are  pardon'd  thus  far,  and  replaced 
With  your  pure  equals.    Hence  I  away  1  away ! 

Or  stay, 
And  lose  eternity  by  that  delay. 
Axa,  And  thou !  if  earth  be  thus  forbidden 
In  the  decree 
To  us  until  this  moment  hidden, 
Dost  thou  not  err  as  we 
In  being  here? 
Raph.  I  came  to  call  ye  back  to  your  fit  sphere, 
In  the  great  name  and  at  the  word  of  God. 
Dear,  dearest  in  themselves,  and  scarce  less  dear 

That  which  I  came  to  do :  till  now  we  trod 
Together  the  eternal  space ;  together 

Let  us  still  walk  the  stars.    True,  earth  must  die ! 
Her  race,  return'd  into  her  womb,  must  wither, 
And  much  which  she  inherits :  but  oh !  why 
Cannot  this  earth  be  made,  or  be  destroy'd, 
Without  involving  ever  some  vast  void 
In  the  immortal  ranks  ?  immortal  still 

In  their  immeasurable  forfeiture. 
Our  brother  Satan  fell ;  his  burning  will 
Bather  than  longer  worship  dared  endure  ! 
But  ye  who  still  are  pure ! 
Seraphs !  less  mighty  than  that  mightiest  one, 

Think  how  he  was  undone  ! 
And  think  if  tempting  man  can  compensate 
For  heaven  desired  too  late  ? 
Long  have  I  warr'd, 
Long  must  I  war 
With  him  who  deem'd  it  hard 
To  be  created,  and  to  acknowledge  him 
Who  midst  the  cherubim 
Made  him  as  suns  to  a  dependent  star, 
Leaving  the  archangel*  at  his  right  hand  dim. 

I  loved  him  —  beautiful  he  was :  oh  heaven ! 
Save  Am  who  made,  what  beauty  and  what  power 
Was  ever  like  to  Satan's  I    Would  the  hour 
In  which  he  fell  could  ever  be  forgiven  I 
The  wish  is  impious :  but,  oh  ye ! 
Yet  undestroy'd,  be  warn'd  I  Eternity 

With  him,  or  with  his  God,  is  in  your  choice : 
He  hath  not  tempted  you :  he  cannot  tempt 
The  angels,  from  his  further  snares  exempt : 
But  man  hath  listen'd  to  his  voice, 


And  ye  to  woman's —beautiful  she  is. 
The  serpent's  voice  lest  subtle  than  her 
The  snake  but  vanqulsh'd  dust;  but  she  will  draw 
A  second  host  from  heaven,  to  break  heaven's  law. 
Yet,  yet,  oh  fly  I 
Ye  cannot  die; 
But  they 
Shall  pass  away. 
While  ye  shall  fill  with  shrieks  the  upper  sky 

For  perishable  clay, 
Whose  memory  in  your  immortality 

Shall  long  outlast  the  sun  which  gave  them  day. 
Think  how  your  essence  diflereih  from  theirs 
In  all  but  suffering !  why  partake 
The  agony  to  which  they  must  be  heirs — 
Born  to  be  plough'd  with  years,  and  sown  with  cans; 

And  reap'd  by  Death,  lord  of  the  human  soil  ? 
Even  had  their  days  been  left  to  toil  their  path 
Through  time  to  dust,  unshorten*d  by  God's  wrath. 
Still  they  are  Evil's  prey  and  Sorrow's  spofl. 
Aha.  Let  them  fly ! 

I  hear  the  voice  which  says  that  all  must  die 
Sooner  than  our  white-bearded  patriarchs  died ; 
And  that  on  hjgb 
An  ocean  is  prepared. 
While  from  below 
The  deep  shall  rise  to  meet  heaven's  overflow. 

Few  shall  be  spared, 
It  seems  ;  and,  of  that  few,  the  race  of  Cain 
Must  lift  their  eyes  to  Adam's  God  in  vain. 
Sister  I  since  it  is  so, 
And  the  eternal  Lord 
In  vain  would  be  implored 
For  the  remission  of  one  hour  of  woe, 
Let  us  resign  even  what  we  have  adored. 
And  meet  the  wave,  as  we  would  meet  the  sword, 

If  not  unmoved,  yet  undismay'd, 
And  wailing  less  for  us  than  those  who  shall 
Survive  in  mortal  or  immortal  thrall. 

And,  when  the  fatal  waters  are  allay 'd, 
Weep  for  the  myriads  who  can  weep  no  more. 
Fly,  seraphs !  to  your  own  eternal  shore. 
Where  winds  nor  howl  nor  waters  roar. 
Our  portion  Is  to  die, 
And  yours  to  live  for  ever: 
But  which  is  best,  a  dead  eternity, 
Or  living,  is  but  known  to  the  great  Giver. 
Obey  him,  as  we  shall  obey ; 
I  would  not  keep  this  life  of  mine  in  day 
An  hour  beyond  his  will ; 
Nor  see  ye  lose  a  portion  of  his  grace, 
For  all  the  mercy  which  Sethis  nee 
Find  still. 
Fly! 
And  as  your  pinions  bear  ye  back  to  heaven. 
Think  that  my  love  still  mounts  with  thee  oo  htg£» 

Samiasa! 
And  if  I  look  up  with  a  tearless  eye, 
'Tls  that  an  angel's  bride  disdains  to  weep— 
Farewell!  Now  rise,  inexorable  Deep  I 
AnaK       And  must  we  die  ? 

And  must  I  lose  thee  too, 
Asaxtell 
Oh  my  heart !  my  heart! 

Thy  prophecies  wen  true  1 
And  yet  thou  wert  so  happy  too! 
The  blow,  though  not  muook'd  for,  fells  at  ncv  z 
But  yet  depart  1 
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Ah!  why? 
Tet  let  me  not  retain  thee  —  fly  I 
My  Pings  can  be  but  brief;  but  thine  would  be 
Eternal,  if  repulsed  from  heaven  for  m*. 
Too  much  already  hast  thou  deign'd 
To  one  of  Adam's  race  I 
Oar  doom  is  sorrow :  not  to  us  alone, 
Bot  to  the  spirits  who  have  not  disdain*d 
To  love  us,  cometh  anguish  with  disgrace. 
The  first  who  taught  us  knowledge  hath  been  hurl'd 
From  his  once  archangelic  throne 
Into  some  unknown  world : 
And  thou,  Azaziel !  No  — 
Thou  shalt  not  suffer  woe 
For  me.     Away  !  nor  weep ! 
Thou  canst  not  weep ;  but  yet 
May'st  suffer  more,  not  weeping :  then  forget 
Her,  whom  the  surges  of  the  all-strangling  deep 

Can  bring  no  pang  like  this.    Fly !  fly  I 
Bring  gone,  'twill  be  less  difficult  to  die. 
Japh.  Oh  say  not  so ! 

Father !  and  thou,  archangel,  thou  t 
Surely  celestial  mercy  lurks  below 

That  pure  severe  serenity  of  brow : 
Let  them  not  meet  this  sea  without  a  shore, 
8ave  In  our  ark,  or  let  me  be  no  more  I 
Noah.  Peace,  child  of  passion,  peace 
If  not  within  thy  heart,  yet  with  thy  tongue 

Do  God  no  wrong  t 
Live  as  he  wills  it— die,  when  he  ordains, 
A  righteous  death,  unlike  the  seed  of  Cain's. 

Cease,  or  be  sorrowful  in  silence ;  cease 
To  weary  Heaven's  ear  with  thy  selfish  plaint 
Wouldst  thou  have  God  commit  a  sin  for  thee  ? 
Such  would  it  be 
To  alter  his  intent 
For  a  mere  mortal  sorrow.     Be  a  man ! 
And  bear  what  Adam's  race  must  bear,  and  can. 
Japh.  Ay,  father !  but  when  they  are  gone, 
And  we  are  all  alone, 
Floating  upon  the  azure  desert,  and 
The  depth  beneath  us  hides  our  own  dear  land, 
And  dearer,  silent  friends  and  brethren,  all 
Buried  in  its  immeasurable  breast, 
Who,  who,  our  tears,  our  shrieks,  shall  then  command  ? 
Can  we  in  desolation's  peace  have  rest? 
Oh  God  !  be  thou  a  God,  and  spare 

Tet  while 'tis  time! 
Renew  not  Adam's  fall : 
Mankind  were  then  but  twain, 
But  they  are  numerous  now  as  are  the  waves 

And  the  tremendous  rain,  [graves. 

Whose  drops  shall  be  less  thick  than  would  their 
Were  graves  permitted  to  the  seed  of  Cain. 
Noah.  Silence,  vain  boy  I  each  word  of  thine 's  a 
crime. 
Angel  1  forgive  this  stripling's  fond  despair. 
Raph.  Seraphs !  these  mortals  speak  in  passion : 
Te! 
Who  are,  or  should  be,  passionless  and  pure, 
May  now  return  with  me. 

Sam.  It  may  not  be : 

We  have  chosen,  and  will  endure. 
Raph.    Say'stthou? 

Aza.  He  hath  said  it,  and  I  say,  Amen  1 

Rnph.         Again ! 
Then  from  this  hour, 
Shorn  a*  ye  are  of  all  celestial  power, 


And  aliens  from  your  God, 
Farewell! 
Japk*  Alas  I  where  shall  they  dwell  ? 

Hark,  hark !  Deep  sounds,  and  deeper  still, 
Are  howling  from  the  mountain's  bosom : 
There 's  not  a  breath  of  wind  upon  the  hill, 

Yet  quivers  every  leaf,  and  drops  each  blossom ; 
Earth  groans  as  if  beneath  a  heavy  load. 
Noah,  Hark,  hark !  the  sea-birds  cry  ! 
In  clouds  they  overspread  the  lurid  sky, 
And  hover  round  the  mountain,  where  before 
Never  a  white  wing,  wetted  by  the  wave, 

Tet  dared  to  soar, 
Even  when  the  waters  wax'd  too  fierce  to  brave. 
Soon  it  shall  be  their,  only  shore. 
And  then,  no  more ! 
Japh.  The  sun  1  the  sun  ! 

He  riseth,  but  his  better  light  is  gone, 
And  a  black  circle,  bound 
His  glaring  disk  around, 
Proclaim's  earth's  last  of  summer  days  hath  shone ! 

The  clouds  return  into  the  hues  of  night, 
Save  where  their  brazen-colour'd  edges  streak 
The  vetge  where  brighter  morns  were  wont  to  break. 

Noah.  And  lo  1  yon  flash  of  light, 
The  distant  thunder's  harbinger,  appears  I 

It  cometh  !  hence,  away  ! 
Leave  to  the  elements  their  evil  prey ! 
!  i fence  to  where  our  all-hallow'd  ark  uprears 
Its  safe  and  wreckless  sides ! 
Japh.  Oh,  father,  stay  ! 
Leave  not  my  Anah  to  the  swallowing  tides  1 
Noah,  Must  we  not  leave  all  life  to  such?  Begone  t 
Japh, %  Not  L 

Noah.     *  Then  die 

With  them ! 
How  darest  thou  look  on  that  prophetic  sky, 
And  seek  to  save  what  all  things  now  condemn, 
In  overwhelming  unison 

With  just  Jehovah's  wrath  I 
Japh.  Can  rage  and  justice  join  in  the  same  path  ? 
Noah.  Blasphemer  1  darest  thou  murmur  even  now  ? 
Raph.  Patriarch,  be  still  a  father  1  smooth  thy  brow : 
Thy  son,  despite  his  folly,  shall  not  sink : 
He  knows  not  what  he  says,  yet  shall  not  drink 

With  sobs  the  salt  foam  of  the  swelling  waters ; 
But  be,  when  passion  passeth,  good  as  thou, 

Nor  perish   like   heaven's  children  with  man's 
daughters.  [unite 

Aho.  The  tempest  cometh;   heaven  and  earth 
For  the  annihilation  of  all  life. 
Unequal  is  the  strife 
Between  our  strength  and  the  Eternal  Might ! 
Sam,  But  ours  is  with  thee :  we  will  bear  ye  far 
To  some  untroubled  star, 
Where  thou  and  Anah  shalt  partake  our  lot : 

And  if  thou  dost  not  weep  for  thy  lost  earth, 
Our  forfeit  heaven  shall  also  be  forgot  [birth ! 

Anah,  Oh  1  my  dear  father's  tents,  my  place  of 
And  mountains,  land,  and  woods  1  when  ye  are  not, 
Who  shall  dry  up  my  tears  ? 

Aza.  Thy  sptrit-lonL 

Fear  not ;  though  we  are  shut  from  heaven, 
Yet  much  is  ours,  whence  we  can  not  be  driven. 

Raph.  Rebel !  thy  words  are  wicked  as  thy  deeds 
Shall  henceforth  be  but  weak :  the  flaming  sword, 
Which  chased  the  first-born  out  of  Paradise, 
Still  flashes  in  the  angelic  hands. 
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Axcl  It  cannot  slay  us :  threaten  duit  with  death, 
And  talk  of  weapons  unto  that  which  bleeds. 
What  are  thy  swords  in  oar  immortal  eyes  ? 

Raph.    The   moment  cometh   to   approve  thy 
strength; 
And  learn  at  length 
How  vain  to  war  with  what  thy  God  commands : 
Thy  former  force  was  in  thy  faith. 

Enter  Mortal*,  flying  for  refuge. 

Chorus  of  Mortals, 
The  heavens  and  earth  are  mingling — God !  oh  God ! 
What  have  we  done  ?    Yet  spare  I 
Hark!  even  the  forest  beasts  howl  forth  their  prayer  ! 

The  dragon  crawls  from  out  his  den, 

To  herd,  in  terror,  innocent  with  men ; 
And  the  birds  scream  their  agony  through  air. 
Yet,  yet,  Jehovah !  yet  withdraw  thy  rod 
Of  wrath,  and  pity  thine  own  world's  despair  I 
Hear  not  Han  only  but  all  Mature  plead  I 

Raph.  Farewell,  thou  earth !  ye  wretched  sons  of 
clay, 
I  cannot,  must  not,  aid  you.     'T  is  decreed  ! 

[Exit  Raphael. 

Japh.  Some  clouds  sweep  xm  as  vultures  for  their 
prey, 
While  others,  flx'd  as  rocks,  await  the  word 
At  which  their  wrathful  vials  shall  be  po'ir'd. 
No  axure  more  shall  robe  the  Armament, 

Nor  spangled  stars  be  glorious :  Death  hath  risen  : 
In  the  sun's  place  a  pale  and  ghastly  glare 
Hath  wound  itself  around  the  dying  air. l 

Aia.  Come,  Anah  1  quit  this  chaos-founded  prison, 
To  which  the  elements  again  repair, 
To  turn  it  Into  what  it  was :  beneath 
The  shelter  of  these  wings  thou  shalt  be  safe, 
As  was  the  eagle's  nestling  once  within 
Its  mother's  — Let  the  coming  chaos  chafe 
With  all  its  elements !  Heed  not  their  din  ! 
A  brighter  world  than  this,  where  thou  shalt  breathe 
Ethereal  life,  will  we  explore : 
These  darken'd  clouds  are  not  the  only  skies. 

[Axasikl  and  Sawasa  fly  off  and  disappear 
with  Anah  and  Aholibam ah. 

Japh.  They  are  gone  I     They  have  disappear'd 
amidst  the  roar 
Of  the  forsaken  world ;  and  never  more, 
Whether  they  Uve,  or  die  with  all  earth's  life, 
Now  near  its  last,  can  aught  restore 
Anah  unto  these  eyes.  * 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 

Oh  son  of  Noah !  mercy  on  thy  kind ! 

What !  wilt  thou  leave  us  all— all — all  behind  ? 

While  safe  amidst  the  elemental  strife, 

Thou  sitt'st  within  thy  guarded  ark  ? 

A  Mother  {offering  her  infant  to  Japhkt).    Oh  let 
this  child  embark ! 
I  brought  him  forth  in  woe, 

But  thought  it  joy 
To  see  him  to  my  bosom  clinging  so. 
Why  was  he  bora  ? 

• 

1  [In  hit  description  of  the  deluge*  which  is  availed  and 
recurring  nutter-piece,—  (we  hear  it  foretold,  and  we  see  it 
comeO  —  Lord  Byron  appears  to  as  to  have  had  an  eye  to 
Poussm't  celebrated  picture,  with  the  sky  hanging  like  a 
weight  of  lead  upon  the  waters,  the  ton  quenched  and  lurid, 
the  rocks  and  trees  upon  them  gloomily  watching  their  late, 


What  hath  he  done— 
My  unwean'd  son  - 
To  move  Jehovah's  wrath  or  scorn  7 
What  is  there  in  this  milk  of  mine,  that  death 
Should  stir  all  heaven  and  earth  up  to  destroy 

My  boy, 
And  roll  the  waters  o'er  his  placid  breath  ? 
Save  him,  thou  seed  of  8eth ! 
Or  cursed  be — with  him  who  made 
Thee  and  thy  race,  for  which  we  are  betray'd ! 
Japh,  Peace  1  'tis  no  hour  for  curses,  but  for  ptwytr. 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 
For  prayer  1 1 ! 
And  where 
Shall  prayer  ascend, 
When  the  swoln  clouds  unto  the  mountains  band 

And  burst, 
And  gushing  oceans  every  barrier  rend. 
Until  the  very  deserts  know  no  thim  ? 

Accursed 
Be  he  who  made  thee  and  thy  sire  t 
We  deem  our  curses  vain ;  we  must  expire ; 

But  as  we  know  the  worst, 
Why  should  our  hymn  be  raised,  our  knees  be  bent 
Before  the  implacable  Omnipotent, 
Since  we  must  fall  the  same  ? 
If  he  hath  made  earth,  let  it  be  his  shame, 

To  make  a  world  for  torture.  — Lo !  they  come. 
The  loathsome  waters,  in  their  rage  t 
And  with  their  roar  make  wholesome  Nature  domb  I 

The  forest's  trees  (coeval  with  the  hour 
When  Paradise  upsprung, 

Ere  Eve  gave  Adam  knowledge  for  her  dower. 
Or  Adam  his  first  hymn  of  slavery  sung), 
So  massy,  vast,  yet  green  In  their  old  age. 
Are  overtopp'd. 
Their  summer  blossoms  by  the  surges  loppM* 
Which  rise,  and  rise,  and  rise. 
Vainly  we  look  up  to  the  lowering  skies  — 

They  meet  the  seas, 
And  shut  out  God  from  our  beseeching  eyes. 
Ply,  son  of  Noah,  fly  I  and  take  thine  case 
In  thine  allotted  ocean-tent ; 
And  view,  all  floating  o'er  the  element, 
The  corpses  of  the  world  of  thy  young  days ; 
Then  to  Jehovah  raise 
Thy  song  of  praise  ! 
A  Mortal.  Blessed  are  the  dead 
Who  die  in  the  Lord  ! 
And  though  the  waters  be  o'er  earth  outspread. 
Yet,  as  At*  word, 
Be  the  decree  adored ! 
He  gave  me  life — he  taketh  but 
The  breath  which  is  his  own  : 
And  though  these  eyes  should  be  for  ever  shut. 
Nor  longer  this  weak  voice  before  his  throne 
Be  heard  in  supplicating  tone, 

Stm  Messed  be  the  Lord, 
For  what  Is  past, 
For  that  which  is ; 
For  all  are  his, 
From  first  to  last — 

and  a  few  figures  struggling  Tainly  with  the 
waves. — JarraarO 

*  ribe  despair  of  the  mortal 
mortal  mistresses  is  well  and  pi 
rtsrr.] 
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Tfane — space— eternity —life— death— 
The  vast  known  and  immeasurable  unknown. 
Ho  made,  and  can  unmake ; 
And  shall  /,  for  a  little  gasp  of  breath, 

Bhsphfrne  and  groan? 
No ;  let  me  die,  at  I  have  lived,  in  faith, 
jf or  quiver,  though  the  universe  may  quake  ! 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 

Where  shall  we  fly  ? 
Not  to  the  mountains  high ; 
For  now  their  torrents  rush,  with  double  roar, 
To  meet  the  ocean,  which,  advancing  still, 
Already  grasps  each  drowning  hOl, 
Nor  leaves  an  unsearch'd  cave. 

Enter  a  Woman. 

Woman.  Oh,  save  me,  save ! 
Our  valley  is  no  more : 

My  lather  and  my  Cither's  tent, 
My  brethren  and  my  brethren's  herds, 

The  pleasant  trees  that  o'er  our  noonday  bent 

1  [This  poem  carries  with  it  the  peculiar  impress  of  the 
writer's  gonitis.  It  displays  great  vigour,  and  even  a  severity 
of  style,  throughout ;  which  it  another  proof.  If  proof  were 
needed,  that  elevation  of  writing  It  to  be  obtained  only  by  a 
rigid  regard  Co  simplicity.  It  may  be  perused  without  shock- 
tag  th«  feelings  of  the  sensitive,  or  furnishing  an  object  for 
me  discriminating  morality  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord 
Byron  has  evidently  endeavoured  to  sustain  the  interest  of 
this  poem,  by  depicting  natural  but  deep  drawn  thoughts,  in 
•11  their  freshness  aadmtenstty,  with  as  little  fictitious  aid  as 
pwalhUi  Nothing  la  circumlocutory :  there  is  no  going  about 
and  about  to  enter  at  length  upon  bis  object,  buthe  impetu- 
ously rashes  Into  it  at  once.  All  over  the  poem  there  la  a 
gloom  cast  suitable  to  the  subject :  an  ominous  fearful  hue, 
we  that  which  Foussin  has  flung  over  his  inimitable  picture 
of  the  Deluge.  We  see  much  evu,  but  we  dread  more.  All  Is 
omt  os*  earthly  keeping,  as  the  events  of  the  time  are  out  of 
the  courts  of  nature.  Man's  wickedness,  the  perturbed  ere. 
anon,  fear-struck  mortals,  demons  passing  to  and  fro  (n  the 
rorth,  ass  overshadowing  solemnity,  and  unearthly  loves,  form 
together  the  materials.  That  It  has  faults  is  obvious :  pro- 
sax  passages,  and  too  much  tedious  soliloquising :  but  there 
t»  the  rigour  and  force  of  Byron  to  fling  into  the  scale  against 
these :  there  la  much  of  the  sublime  in  description,  and  the 
heeotttal  In  poetry.  Prejudice,  or  ignorance,  or  both,  may 
*«p^iff«*  it ;  but,  while  true  poetical  feeling  exists  amongst 
as,  it  win  be  pronounced  not  unworthy  of  its  distinguished 
4sihec  ~—  CAXrssxL. 

It  appears  that  this  is  but  the  first  part  of  a  poem  ;  but  it  is 
skavrfse  a  pons,  and  a  fine  one  too,  within  itself.  We  confess 
that  ww  see  little  or  nothing  objectionable  In  it,  either  as  to 
Urosogkal  orthodoxy,  or  general  human  feeling.  It  is  so- 
lemn, lofty,  fearful,  wild,  tumultuous,  and  shadowed  all  over 
wish  the  darkness  of  a  dreadful  disaster.  Of  the  angels  who 
lave  the  daughters  of  men  we  see  little,  and  know  less— and 
a*  too  much  of  the  love  and  passion  of  the  fair  lost  mortals. 
The  Inconsolable  despair  preceding  and  accompanying  an  in. 
ownpsehenattda  catastrophe  pervades  the  whole  composition ; 
and  ua  expression  Is  made  sublime  by  the  noble  strain  of 
perry  in  which  U  Is  said  or  sung. — Wilsok. 

This  "  Mystery  "  has  more  poetry  and  music  In  It  than  any 
of  I j«d  Byron's  dramatic  writings  since  "  Manfred ; "  and 
has  asao  the  peculiar  merit  of  throwing  us  back.  In  a  great 
6*%tt99  Co  the  strange  sad  preternatural  time  of  which  It  pro* 
staiea  «e>  treat.  It  u  truly,  and  In  every  sense  of  the  word,  a 
meeting  of  "  Heaven  and  Berth : M  angels  are  seen  ascending 


_  and  the  windows  of  the  sky  are  opened  to 
delugs  the  face  of  nature.  We  have  an  impassioned  picture 
of  the  strong  and  devoted  attachment  inspired  toto  the  daugh- 
ters of  men  by  angel  forms,  and  have  placed  before  us  the 
reaphado  picture  or  M  woman  walling  for  her  demon  lover." 
There  Is  a  like  conflict  of  the  passions  as  of  the  elements  — 
til  wIVl,  chaotic,  mHxratrollable,  fatal;  but  there  Is  a  dlscord- 
'"""*"j  in  all  this —a  keeping  in  the  colouring  sad  the 
In  handling  the  unpolished  page,  we  look  upon  the 
Nshretae  Flood,  endgase  upon  a  doubtful  blank,  with 
eejw  a  sew  straggling  figures,  part  human  and  part  divine  t 
wtsflsv  to  the  ssprwstnn  of  the  former,  we  read  the 


And  sent  forth  evening  songs  from  sweetest  birds, 
The  little  rivulet  which  freshen'd  all 
Our  pastures  green, 
No  more  are  to  be  seen. 
When  to  the  mountain  cliff  I  cllmb'd  this  morn, 

I  tura'd  to  bless  the  spot, 
And  not  a  leaf  appeared  about  to  fall  j— 

And  now  they  are  not!— 
Why  was  I  born  ? 

Japh.  To  die  I  in  youth  to  die  I 

And  happier  in  that  doom, 
Than  to  behold  the  universal  tomb 

Which  I 
Am  thus  condemn'd  to  weep  above  in  vain! 
Why,  when  all  perish,  why  must  I  remain  ?  l 

[The  waters  rise;  Men  fly  in  every  direction ; 
many  are  overtaken  by  the  waves ;  the  Chorus 
of  Mortals  disperses  in  search  of  safety  up 
the  mountains ;  Japhet  remains  upon  a  rock, 
while  the  Ark  floats  towards  him  in  the 
distance. 


ethereal  and  lawless,  that  lifted  the  eye  of  beauty  to  the 
skies,  and,  in  the  latter,  the  human  passions  that "  drew  an- 
gels down  to  earth."  —  Jxrraav. 

Among  all  the  wonderful  excellences  of  Hilton,  nothing 
surpasses  the  pure  and  undisturbed  idealism  with  which  he 
has  drawn  our  first  parents,  so  completely  human  as  to  excite 
our  most  ardent  sympathies,  yet  so  far  distinct  from  the  com- 
mon race  of  men  as  manifestly  to  belong  to  a  higher  and  un- 
corrupted  state  of  being.  In  like  manner,  his  Paradise  is  farmed 
of  the  universal  productions  of  nature — the  flowers,  the  fruits, 
the  trees,  the  waters,  the  cool  breezes,  the  soft  and  sunny 
slopes,  the  majestic  hills  that  skirt  the  scene ;  yet  the  whole 
is  of  an  earlier,  a  more  prolific,  a  more  luxuriant  vegetation : 
it  fully  comes  up  to  our  notion  of  what  the  earth  might  have 
been  before  it  was  "cursed  of  its  Creator."  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  Milton  himself  sometimes  destroys,  or  at  least 
mars,  the  general  effect  of  his  picture,  by  the  introduction  of 
ucongruous  thoughts  or  Images.  The  poet's  passions  are,  on 
occasions,  too  strong  for  his  imagination,  drag  him  down  to 
earth,  and,  for  the  sake  of  some  ill-timed  allusion  to  some  of 
those  drnmistances,  which  had  taken  possession  of  bis  mighty 
mind,  he  runs  the  hasard  of  breaking  the  solemn  enchantment 
with  which  he  has  spell-bound  our  captive  senses.  Perhaps, 
of  later  writers,  Lord  Byron  alone  has  caught  the  true  tone, 
In  his  short  drama  called  "  Heaven  and  Earth"  Here,  not- 
withstanding that  we  cannot  but  admit  the  great  and  manifold 
delinquencies  against  correct  taste,  particularly  some  per- 
fectly ludicrous  metrical  whimsies,  yet  all  is  in  Keeping— all 
is  strange,  poetic,  oriental ;  the  lyric  abruptness,  the  prodigal 
accumulation  of  images  in  one  part,  and  the  rude  simplicity 
in  others— above  all,  the  general  tone  of  description  as  to 
natural  objects,  and  of  language  and  feeling  in  the  scarcely 
mortal  beings  which  come  forth  upon  the  scene,  seem  to 
throw  us  upward  Into  the  age  of  men  before  their  lives  were 
shortened  to  the  narrow  spaa  of  three-score  years  and  ten, 
and  when  all  that  walked  the  earth  were  not  born  of  woman. 

MlLMAJf. 

The  Mystery  of  "  Heaven  and  Earth  "  Is  conceived  in  the 
best  style  of  the  greatest  masters  of  poetry  and  painting.  It 
Is  not  unworthy  of  Dante,  and  of  the  mighty  artist  to  whom 
we  have  alluded.  As  a  picture  of  the  last  deluge,  it  is  Incom- 
parably grand  and  awful.  The  characters,  too,  are  invested 
with  great  dignity  and  grace.  Nothing  can  be  more  Imposing 
and  fascinating  than  the  haughty  .and  lmperious,and  passionate 
beauty  of  the  daughter  of  Cain :  nor  any  thing  more  vener- 
able than  the  mild  but  inflexible  dignity  of  the  patriarch  Noah. 
We  trust  that  no  one  will  be  found  with  feelings  so  obtuse, 
with  taste  so  perverted,  or  with  malignity  so  undisguised,  as 
to  mar  the  beauties  of  pictures  like  these,  by  Imputing  to  their 
author  the  cool  profession  of  those  sentiments  which  he  ex- 
hibits ss  extorted  from  perishing  mortals,  in  their  last  Instant 
of  despair  and  death.  Such  a  poem  as  this,  if  read  aright,  is 
calculated,  by  its  lofty  passion  and  sublime  conceptions,  to 
exalt  the  mind  and  to  purify  the  heart  beyond  the  power  of 
many  a  sober  homily.  It  will  remain  an  imperishable  monu- 
ment of  the  transcendent  talents  of  Its  author ;  whom  it  has 
raised.  In  our  estimation,  to  a  higher  pitch  of  pie-eminence 
than  he  ever  before  attained.— If  JaogJ 
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A  TRAGEDY.1 


TO 

THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  GOETHE 

A    STRJLNCKR   PRESUMES   TO   OFFER   THE    HOMAGE 

OF    A    UTERART   VASSAL  TO    HIS   LIEGE    LORD,   THE    FIRST   OP    EXISTING    WRITER*, 

WHO    HAS    CREATED   THE    LITERATURE   OP   HIS   OWN    COUNTRY, 

AND    ILLUSTRATED   THAT   OF    EUROPE. 

THE  UN  WORTH  T   PRODUCTION  WHICH  TBS  AUTHOR  VRNTURRS  TO  INSCRIBE  TO  UtM 

IS  ENTITLED 

SARDANAPALUS.* 


PREFACE. 

Ik  publishing  the  following  Tragedies'  I  have  only 
to  repeat,  that  they  were  not  composed  with  the 
most  remote  view  to  the  stage.  On  the  attempt 
made  by  the  managers  in  a  former  instance,  the 
public  opinion  has  been  already  expressed.  With 
regard  to  my  own  private  feelings,  as  it  seems  that 
they  are  to  stand  for  nothing,  I  shall  say  nothing. 

For  the  historical  foundation  of  the  following 
compositions  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Notes. 

The  Author  has  in  one  instance  attempted  to  pre- 
serve, and  In  the  other  to  approach,  the  "  unities ; " 
conceiving  that  with  any  very  distant  departure  from 
them,  there  may  be  poetry,  but  can  be  no  drama. 

1  COn  the  original  MS.  Lord  Byron  has  written:—"  Mem. 
Ravenna,  May  27, 1821.—  I  began  this  drama  on  the  13th  of 
January,  1821 ;  and  continued  the  two  first  acts  very  slowly, 
and  by  intervals.  The  three  last  acts  were  written  since  the 
13th  of  May,  1821  (this  present  month) ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
fortnight."  The  following  are  extracts  from  Lord  Byron's 
diary  and  letters  :— 

M  January  18, 1821.  Sketched  the  outline  and  Dram.  Pen. 
of  an  intended  tragedy  of  Sardanapalus,  which  I  have  for 
some  time  meditated.  Took  the  names  from  Diodorus  Sl- 
culus,  (I  know  the  history  of  Sardanapalus,  and  have  known 
K  since  I  was  twelve  years  old,)  and  read  over  a  passage  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  Mitford's  Greece,  where  he  rather  tin. 
dicates  the  memory  of  this  last  of  the  Assyrians.  Carried 
Teresa  the  Itahan  translation  of  Grillparsers  Sappho.  She 
quarrelled  with  me,  because  I  said  that  love  was  not  the  IqfUest 
theme  for  a  tragedy ;  and,  having  the  advantage  of  her  native 
language,  and  natural  female  eloquence,  she  overcame  my 
fewer  arguments.  I  believe  she  was  right  I  must  put  more 
love  into '  Sardanapalus  *  than  I  Intended.** 

"  May  25.  I  have  completed  four  acts.  I  have  made  Sar- 
danapalus brave,  (though  voluptuous,  as  history  represents 
him,)  and  also  as  amiable  as  my  poor  powers  could  render 
him.  I  have  strictly  preserved  all  the  unities  hitherto,  and 
mean  to  continue  them  in  the  fifth,  if  possible ;  but  hot  for 
the  stage.*' 

"  May  3a  By  this  post  I  send  you  the  tragedy.  You  will 
remark  that  the  unities  are  all  strictly  preserved.  The  scene 
passes  in  the  same  hall  always  :  the  time,  a  summer's  night, 
about  nine  hours  or  less ;  though  it  begins  before  sunset,  and 
ends  after  sunrise.  It  is  not  for  the  stage,  any  more  than  the 
other  was  intended  for  it :  and  I  shall  take  better  care  this 
time  that  they  don't  get  hold  on  t" 

*'  July  14.  I  trust  that  '  Sardanapalus*  will  not  be  mis- 
taken for  a  political  play :  which  was  so  far  from  my  inten- 
tion, that  I  thought  of  nothing  but  Asiatic  history.   My  object 


He  is  aware  of  the  unpopularity  of  this  notion  In 
present  English  literature ;  but  it  is  not  a  system  of 
his  own,  being  merely  an  opinion,  which,  not  very 
long  ago,  was  the  law  of  literature  throughout  the 
world,  and  is  still  so  in  the  more  civilised  parts  of  h. 
But  "  nous  avons  change*  tout  cela,"  and  are  reaping 
the  advantages  of  the  change.  The  writer  Is  far  from 
conceiving  that  any  thing  he  can  adduce  by  per- 
sonal precept  or  example  can  at  all  approach  bis 
regular,  or  even  irregular,  predecessors ;  he  is  merely 
giving  a  reason  why  he  preferred  the  more  regular 
formation  of  a  structure,  however  feeble,  to  an  entire 
abandonment  of  all  rules  whatsoever.  Wherr  be 
has  failed,  the  failure  is  in  the  architect,— and  not 
in  the  art.  « 


has  been  to  dramatise,  like  the  Greeks  (a  i _. 

striking  passages  of  history  and  mythology.    You  wfll 
all  this  very  tnslike  Shakspeare ;  and  so  much  the  t 
one  sense,  for  I  look  upon  him  to  be  the  worst  of 
though  the  most  extraordinary  of  writers.    It  has  been  my 
object  to  be  as  simple  and  severe  as  Alfleri,  and  I  have  broken 

down  the  poetry  as  nearly  as  I  could  to  cob ■ 

The  hardship  is  that-  in  these  times,  one  can  — 
kings  nor  queens  without  suspicion  of  politics  or ; 
1  Intended  neither.*' 

M  July  22.  Print  away,  and  publish.  I  think  they  mast 
own  that  I  have  more  styles  than  one.  ■  Saroaaapahai  *  la, 
however,  almost  a  comic  character :  but,  for  that  matter,  so 
is  Richard  the  Third.  Mind  the  mmitUi,  which  an  my  great 
object  of  research.  I  am  glad  Gifibrd  likee  it :  as  tor  tfe» 
million,  you  see  I  have  carefully  consulted  any  tbJa*  nut  the 
taste  of  the  day  for  extravagant  *  coops  de  theatre/* 

Sardanapalus  was  published  in  December,  ltxl,  and  was 
received  with  very  great  approbation,  j 

»  ["  WeU  knowing  myself  and  my  labours,  in  my  eat  acav  t 
could  not  but  reflect  with  gratitude  and  -Ma^m *    — 


pressions  contained  in  this  dedication,  nor  interpret  thssn  bat 
as  the  generous  tribute  of  a  superior  genu*,  no  loss  origmsfl 
in  the  choice  than  inexhaustible  In  the  — V-rMs  of  hat  tssV 
jects."  — Gobthr.] 

*  [•*  Sardanapalus**  originally  appeared  In  the 
with  «  The  Two  Foscari/'J 


t* 


*  V  In  this  preface.*'  (says  Mr.  Jeffrey)  ' 

news  his  protest  against  looking  upon  any  of  baa 
having  been  composed  *  with  the  most  remote  ri*. 
stage  ; '  and,  at  the  same  time,  testifies  to  behalf  of  the  i 

as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  drama aceorata* 

what  *  was  till  lately,  the  law  of  literature  throughout  i 
world,  and  is  still  so  In  the  more  civilised  parts  of  U?' We 
not  think  these  opinions  very  consistent ;  and  wo  think  0 
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1 1 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS,  i 


MEN. 
^aidaxafalus,  Jfino*  o/  Nineveh  and  Assyria,  frc. 
Ahbaces,  Me  ilfcrfe  vAo  aspired  to  the  Throne. 
Belesis,  a  Chaldean  and  Soothsayer. 
Sa  lexemes,  the  King's  Brother-in-law. 
Aa-tada,  an  Assyrian  Officer  of  the  Palace, 
Faxia. 


l!  S 


Balsa. 


WOMEN'. 


Zarixa,  Me  Qsjee*. 

Hta*ha,  an  /omn*  fanaU  Slave,  and  the  Favourite 
of  Sardakapalus. 

Women   composing  the   Harem  of   Saedakapalus, 
Guards,  Attendants,   Chaldean   Priests,  Medes, 

Scexs.— A  Hall  in  tbe  Royal  Palace  of  Nineveh. 


of  them  could  possibly  find  favour  with  a  person 
whose  genius  had  a  truly  dramatic  character.  We  should  as' 
soon  expect  an  orator  to  compose  a  speech  altogether  unfit  to 
bespoken.  A  drama  is  not  merely  a  dialogue,  but  an  action; 
and  necessarily  supposes  that  something  Is  to  pass  before  the 
eye*  of  assembled  spectators.  Whatever  is  peculiar  to  its 
written  part,  should  aerlve  its  peculiarity  from  this  consider- 
ation, its  style  should  be  an  accompaniment  to  action,  and 
»booi4  be  calculated  to  excite  the  emotions,  and  keep  alive 
the  attention,  of  gating  multitudes.  If  an  author  does  not 
bf*d*  ibis  continually  in  his  mind,  and  does  not  write  in  the 
Utvai  pretence  of  an  eager  and  diversified  assemblage,  he  may 
be  a  poetperhaps,  but  assuredly  he  will  never  be  a  dramatist. 
If  Lord  Byron  really  does  not  wish  to  impregnate  his  elabo- 
rate scene*  with  the  living  part  of  the  drama— if  he  has  no 
hankering  after  stage-effect  —  if  be  is  not  haunted  with  the 
rtefbte  presentiment  of  the  persons  he  has  created  —  if,  in 
setting  down  a  vehement  invective,  he  does  not  fancy  the 
cone  la  e/hlch  Mr.  Kean  would  deliver  it,  and  anticipate  the 
lone  smotaascs  of  the  pit,  then  he  may  be  sure  that  neither 
hit  fecttag*  nor  his  genius  are  in  unison  with  the  stage  at  all. 
Why.  thsxLahould  he  affect  the  form,  without  the  power  of 
tragedy?  Didactic  reasoning  and  eloquent  description  will 
sot  compensate,  in  a  play,  for  a  dearth  of  dramatic  spirit  and 
KrrcntJea:  end,  besides,  sterling  sense  and  poetry,  as  such, 
ought  to  stand  by  themselves,  without  the  unmeaning  mockery 
of  a  cVnaserft  person**  As  to  Lord  Byron  pretending  to  set 
op  the  unities  at  this  time  of  day,  as  '  the  law  of  literature 
tferouanout  the  world/  It  to  mere  caprice  and  contradiction. 
He.  if  ever  man  was,  is  a  lout  to  himself—  *  a  chartered  liber- 
tan* ; • — and  now,  when  he  it  tired  of  this  unbridled  license, 
be  wants  to  do  penance  within  the  unities  1  English  dramatic 
poetry  soars  Above  the  unities,  Just  as  the  imagination  does. 
The  only  pretence  for  Insisting  on  them  Is,  that  we  suppose  the 
e  tteeifto  be,  actually  and  really,  the  very  spot  on  which  a 
Is  performed \  and,  u  so,  this  space  cannot  be 
to  another.  But  the  supposition  Is  manifestly  quite 
to  truth  and  experience.  —  Edits,  Reo.  vol.  xxxvl. 


Tbe  reader  may  be  pleated  to  compare  the  above  with  the 
ftiOoelrni  naisagr  from  Dr.  Johnson :  — 

-  Whether  gnafcspearo  knew  tbe  unities,  and  rejected  them 
oy  design,  or  deviated  from  them  by  happy  ignorance,  it  Is,  I 
think,  Impossible  to  decide  and  useless  to  inquire.  We  may 
reaaonably  suppose,  that  when  he  rose  to  notice,  he  did  not 
want  the  counsels  and  admonitions  of  scholars  and  critics ; 
and  that  he  at  test  deliberately  persisted  in  a  practice  which 
he  orient  have  begun  by  chance.  As  nothing  is  essential  to 
dfet  fable  but  unity  of  action,  and  as  the  unities  of  time  and 
•lone  arise  evidently  from  false  assumptions,  and,  by  circum- 
jcrftang  the  extent  of  the  drama,  lessen  its  variety,  I  cannot 
think  It  aaoch  to  be  lamented  that  they  were  not  known  by  him, 
m  not  observed :  nor,  If  such  another  poet  could  arise,  should 
I  very  vehemently  reproach  him,  that  his  first  act  passed  at 
Venice,  and  his  next  to  Cyprus.  Such  violations  of  rules 
ly  positive  become  the  comprehensive  genius  of  Shak- 
stnd  each  censures  are  suitable  to  the  minute  and 
criticism  of  Voltaire:  — 

— •  Hon  nsqtte  adeo  permiaeutt  onto 
Longue  wains  dies,  ut  non,  si  voce  MeteUJ 
Serventor  leges,  maunt  a  Canare  tool* 


SarHattapalu**' 


ACT  I. 

SCENE    1. 

A  HaU  in  the  Palace. 

Salemenes  (solus).  He  hath  wrong'd  his  queen,  but 
still  he  is  her  lord ; 
He  hath  wrong'd  my  sister,  still  be  is  my  brother ; 
He  hath  wrong'd  his  people,  still  he  is  their  sovereign, 
And  I  must  be  his  friend  as  well  as  subject : 
He  must  not  perish  thus.     I  will  not  see 
The  blood  of  Nlmrod  and  Semiramis 
Sink  in  the  earth,  and  thirteen  hundred  years 
Of  empire  ending  like  a  shepherd's  tale ; 
He  must  be  roused.     In  his  effeminate  heart 
There  Is  a  careless  courage  which  corruption 
Has  not  all  quench'd,  and  latent  energies, 
Repress'd  by  circumstance,  hut  not  destroy 'd  — 

Yet,  when  I  speak  thus  slightly  of  dramatic  rules,  I  cannot 
but  recollect  how  much  wit  and  learning  may  be  produced 
against  me ;  before  such  authorities  I  am  afraid  to  stand,  not 
that  I  think  the  present  question  one  of  those  that  are  to  be 
decided  by  mere  authority,  but  because  it  is  to  be  suspected, 
that  these  precepts  have  not  been  so  easily  received,  but  for 
far  better  reasons  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  find.  The  re- 
sult of  my  Inquiries,  in  which  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  boast 
of  impartiality,  is,  that  the  unities  of  time  and  place  are  not 
essential  to  a  just  drama ;  that  though  they  may  sometimes 
conduce  to  pleasure,  they  are  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
nobler  beauties  of  variety  and  Instruction  ;  and  that  a  play 
written  with  nice  observation  of  critical  rules,  is  to  be  con- 
templated as  an  elaborate  curiosity,  as  the  product  of  super- 
fluous and  ostentatious  art,  by  which  is  shown  rather  what  is 
possible  than  what  is  necessary.  He  that  without  diminution 
of  any  other  excellence  shall  preserve  all  the  unities  unbroken, 
deserves  the  like  applause  with  the  architect,  who  shall  dis- 
play all  the  orders  of  architecture  in  a  citadel,  wnhout  any 
deduction  from  its  strength :  but  the  principal  beauty  of  a 
citadel  is  to  exclude  the  enemy :  and  the  greatest  graces  of 
a  play  are  to  copy  nature  and  instruct  life."  —  Preface  to 
Shakspcare.] 

* 

1  In  this  tragedy  it  has  been  my  intention  to  follow 
the  account  of  Diodorus  Siculus ;  reducing  it,  however,  to 
such  dramatic  regularity  as  I  best  could,  and  trying  to 
approach  the  unities.  I  therefore  suppose  the  rebellion 
to  explode  and  succeed  in  one  day  by  a  sudden  conspiracy, 
Instead  of  the  long  war  of  the  history. 

s  [Sardanapaliu  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  work  of  great  beauty 
and  power ;  and  though  the  heroine  has  many  traits  in  com- 
mon with  the  Hedoras  and  Gulnares  of  Lord  Byron's  undra- 
matic  poetry,  the  hero  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  new  character 
in  his  hands.  He  has,  indeed,  the  scorn  of  war,  and  glory, 
and  priestcraft,  and  regular  morality,  which  distinguishes  the 
rest  of  his  lordship's  favourites ;  but  he  has  no  misanthropy, 
and  very  little  pride  —  and  may  be  regarded,  on  the  whole,  as 
one  of  toe  most  truly  good-humoured,  amiable,  and  respect- 
able voluptuaries  to  whom  we  have  ever  teen  presented.  In 
this  conception  of  his  character,  the  author  has  very  wisely 
followed  nature  and  fancy  rather  than  history.  His  Sardana- 
palus  is  not  an  effeminate,  worn-out  debauchee,  with  shat- 
tered nerves  and  exhausted  senses,  the  slave  of  indolence  and 
vicious  habits ;  but  a  sanguine  votary  of  pleasure,  a  princely 
epicure,  indulging,  revelling  in  boundless  luxury  while  he  can, 
but  with  a  soul  so  inured  to  voluptuousness,  so  saturated  with 
delights*  that  pain  and  danger,  when  they  come  uncalled  for, 
give  him  neither  concern  nor  dread ;  ana  he  goes  forth  from 
the  banquet  to  the  battle,  as  to  a  dance  or  measure,  attired  by 
the  Graces,  and  with  youth,  joy,  and  love  for  his  guides.  He 
dallies  with  Bellona  as  bridegroom— for  his  sport  and  pastime ; 
and  the  spear  or  fan,  the  shield  or  shining  mirror,  become  his 
hands  equally  well.  He  enjoys  life,  in  short,  and  triumphs  in 
death :  and  whether  in  prosperous  or  adverse  circumstances, 
his  soul  smiles  out  superior  to  evil.  —  Jeffrey. 

The  SanUnapalus  of  Lord  Byron  to  pretty  nearly  such  a 

Krson  as  the  Sardanapalus  of  history  may  be  supposed  to 
ve  been.  Young,  thoughtless,  spoiled  by  flattery  and  un- 
bounded self-indulgence,  but  with  a  temper  naturally  amiable, 
and  abilities  of  a  superior  order,  he  affects  to  undervalue  the 
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Steep'd,  but  not  drown'd,  in  deep  voluptuousness. 

If  born  a  peasant,  he  had  beeu  a  man 

To  have  reach'd  an  empire :  to  an  empire  born, 

He  win  bequeath  none ;  nothing  but  a  name, 

Which  his  sons  will  not  prise  in  heritage : 

Yet,  not  all  lost,  even  yet  he  may  redeem 

His  sloth  and  shame,  by  only  being  that 

Which  he  should  be,  as  easily  as  the  thing 

He  should  not  be  and  is.     Were  it  less  toll 

To  sway  his  nations  than  consume  his  life  ? 

To  head  an  army  than  to  rule  a  harem  ? 

He  sweats  in  palling  pleasures,  dulls  his  soul, l 

And  saps  his  goodly  strength,  in  toils  which  yield 

not 
Health  like  the  chase,  nor  glory  like  the  war — 
He  must  be  roused.     Alas  !  there  is  no  sound 

[Sound  of  toft  music  heard  from  within. 
To  rouse  him  short  of  thunder.     Hark  1  the  lute, 
The  lyre,  the  timbrel ;  the  lascivious  tinkling* 
Of  lulling  instruments,  the  softening  voices 
Of  women,  and  of  beings  less  than  women, 
Must  chime  in  to  the  echo  of  his  revel, 
While  the  great  king  of  all  we  know  of  earth 
Lolls  crown 'd  with  roses,  and  his  diadem 
Lies  negligently  by  to  be  caught  up 
By  the  first  manly  hand  which  dares  to  snatch  it 
Lo,  where  they  come  !  already  I  perceive 
The  reeking  odours  of  the  perfumed  trains, 
And  see  the  bright  gems  of  the  glittering  girl*,* 
At  once  his  chorus  and  his  council,  flash 
Along  the  gallery,  and  amidst  the  damsels. 
As  femininely  garb'd,  and  scarce  less  female, 
The  grandson  of  Semiramis,  the  man-queen.  — 
He  comes  !  Shall  I  await  him  f  yes,  and  front  him, 
And  tell  him  what  all  good  men  ten  each  other, 
Speaking  of  him  and  his.     They  come,  the  slaves 
Led  by  the  monarch  subject  to  his  slaves.  * 


renown  of  his  ancestors  as  an  excuse  for  inatten- 
tion to  the  most  necessary  duties  of  his  rank ;  and  natters 
himself,  while  he  is  indulging  his  own  sloth,  that  he  is  making 
his  people  happy.  Yet,  even  in  his  fondness  for  pleasure, 
there  lurks  a  love  of  contradiction.  Of  the  whole  picture, 
selfishness  is-  the  prevailing  feature— selfishness  admirably 
drawn  indeed ;  apologised  for  by  every  palliating  circumstance 
of  education  and  habit,  and  clothed  in  the  brljghtest  colours 
of  which  it  is  susceptible  from  youth,  talents,  and  placability. 
But  it  is  selfishness  still ;  and  we  should  have  been  tempted 
to  quarrel  with  the  art  which  made  vice  and  frivolity  thus 
amiable,  if  Lord  Byron  had  not  at  the  same  dam  pointed  out 
with  much  skill  the  bitterness  and  weariness  of  spirit  which 
inevitably  wait  on  such  a  character ;  and  if  he  had  not  given 
a  fine  contrast  to  the  picture  in  the  accompanyfaig  portraits  of 
Salemenes  and  of  Myrrha.— Buaor  Haaaalj 

*  C*  He  sweats  in  dreary,  dolled  iio>niliistj.w—  MS.] 

»  p  And  see  the  gewgaws  of  the  gutterta*  girls,"— MS,] 

9  CSalemenes  is  the  direct  opposite  to  selfishness ;  and  the 
character,  though  sUghrJy  sketched,  displays  little  less  ability 
than  that  of  Sardanapalus.  He  is  a  stern,  loyal,  plain-spoken 
soldier  and  subject ;  dear-sighted,  just  and  honourable  in  his 
ultimate  views,  though  not  more  punctittous  about  the  means 
of  obtaining  them  than  might  he  expected  from  a  respectable 

;    satrap  of  ancient  Nineveh,  or  a  respectable  visier  of  the  mo. 

j  dent  Turkish  empire.  To  hts  king,  fa  spite  of  personal  neglect 
and  family  injuries,  he  is,  throughout,  pertinaciously  attached 
asid  punctiliously  faithful  To Ihe  king's  rebels  he  ts  inclined 
to  be  severe,  bloody,  and  even  treacherous ;  an  Imperfection, 
however.  In  his  character,  to  want  which  would,  in  his  situ- 
ation, be  almost  unnatural,  and  which  Is  skilfully  Introduced 
as  a  contrast  to  the  iusUucUte  perception  of  virtue  and  ho- 
nour which  fiasnes  out  from  the  mdoleoce  of  his  master.  Of 
the  satrap,  however,  the  faults  as  well  at  the  virtues  are 
aUke  the  offspring  of  dlsliweteated  loyalty  and  patriotism.  It 
la  for  his  country  and  king  that  he  is  patient  of  injury  ;  for 
he  is  valiant ;  for  them  cruel.    He  has  no  ambtttou  of 


personal  powtv.no  thirst  of  tedrrkhsal  fame   In  battle  and  in 
victory,-  Assyria  I-  ts  his  only  war-cry.    When  he  sends  off 


SCENE  IS. 


Enter  SaaDairarALDS  effeminately  dressed,  As*  Head 


with  Flower*,  and  hit  Robe 
flowing,  attended  by  a  Train  of  Women  ami  fommg 

Shoe*, 

Sar,  {speaking  to  some  of  hi*  attendants}.  Let  the 
pavilion  over  the  Euphrates 
Be  garlanded,  and  lit,  and  furni*h*d  forth 
For  an  especial  banquet ;  at  the  hour  ' 

Of  midnight  we  will  sup  there :  sec  nought  wanting, 
And  bid  the  galley  be  prepared.     There  is 
A  cooling  breese  which  crisps  the  broad  clear  rivet : 
We  will  embark  anon.     Fair  nymphs,  who  deign 
To  share  the  soft  hours  of  S»rdinsnaln\ 
We  11  meet  again  in  that  the  sweetest  hour, 
When  we  shall  gather  like  the  stars  above  us. 
And  you  will  form  a  heaven  as  bright  as  theirs  ; 
Till  then,  let  each  be  mistress  of  her  lime. 
And  thou,  my  own  Ionian  Myrrha*,  choose. 
Wilt  thou  along  with  them  or  me  ? 

Afyr.  My  lord 

Sar.  My  lord,  my  life!  why  answerest  thou  so 
coldly? 
It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  so  answer'd.  (thou 

Rule  thy  own  hours,  thou  rukst  mine — say,  wualdst 
Accompany  our  guests,  or  charm  away 
The  moments  from  me  ? 

Myr.  The  king's  choice  is  mine. »   ' 

Sar.  I  pray  thee  say  not  so:  my  chiefest  joy 
Is  to  contribute  to  thine  every  wish. 
I  do  not  dare  to  breathe  my  own  desire. 
Lest  it  should  clash  with  thine ;  for  thou  art  still 
Too  prompt  to  sacrifice  thy  thoughts  for  others.  * 

Afyr.  I  would  remain :  I  have  no  happiness 
Save  in  beholding  thine ;  yet 

Sar.  Yet  I  what  rn  ? 


ts  u» 

©ffcte 


the  queen  and  princes,  he  is  less  anxious  for  his  aeofeews  sz4 
sister  than  for  the  preservation  of  the  line  of  Nsssrod  .- 
tn  his  last  moments,  it  is  the  supposed  flight  of  has  aw* 
which  alone  distresses  and  overcomes  htm. —  ftaasa.] 

*  M  The  Ionian  name  had  been  stQl 
baring  included  the  Achalans  and  the 
getber  with  those  to  whom  it  was  afterwards 
make  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Greek  nation  ;  and 
orientals  it  was  always  the  general  name  for  the  Greeks."  — 
Mrrronn's  Greece,  vol.  I.  p.  19ft 

»  [The  chief  charm  and  ihlftlaa,  angel  of 
Myrrha,  the  Greek  slave  of  Serd*aaps*ii*-~a 
rose,  devoted,  and  etherhu  being —In  lore  with  the 
and  infatuated  monarch  —  ashamed  of  loving  a  ~ 
and  using  all  her  influence  over  him  to 
adorn  his  existence,  and  to  arm  him 
close,  Hct  voluptuousness  btbs*  of  the  heart -- 
of  the  selections.  If  the  part  she  takes  fa  the  swa-iipm  t* 
sometimes  too  subdued  and  submissive  for  taw  lofts  ■■  at  af 
her  character,  it  is  still  such  as  might  become  a  Croak  sfievw 
—  a  lovely  Ionian  girl,  la  whom  the  love  of  liberty  and  the 
scorn  of  death  were  tampered  by  the  limn  Iiiiisuibi  of 
she  regarded  as  a  degrading  passion,  and 
of  fitness  and  decorum  with  icfeiantn  to 
JcrrxxT.3 

•  [Myrrha  Is  a  female  Salemenes,  la ' 
skilC  attachment  to  the  Individual 
for  the  gallant  soldier's  loyalty  to  the 
and  whose  energy  of  exi 
high  tone  of  her  talents, 
is  softened  into  i 

constant  and  painful  recollection  of  her  > 
m  the  royal  harem;  and  stO)  more  bran 

m  the 
No  character  can  he  drawn 


of  khmv 


Of  course  she  Is  not,  nor  eo«U  he,  n  JewtaV 

heroine;  hot  she  is  a  model  of  Grecian  ptetr  m 

spirit,  and  the  Is  one  whom  a  purer  faith  would  have 
to  the  level  of  a  Rebecca  or  a  Miriam. — HaaaaJ 
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Thy  own  sweet  wQl  shall  be  the  only  barrier 
Which  tw  rites  betwixt  thee  and  me. 

Myr.  I  think  the  present  is  the  wonted  hour 
Of  council;  it  were  better  I  retire, 

SaL  {comet  forward  and  says).   The  Ionian  slave 
says  well:  let  her  retire. 

Sar.  Who  answers  ?    How  now,  brother  ? 

Sol.  The  queen!*  brother, 

And  your  most  mlthful  vassal,  royal  lord. 

Sar.  {addrccHny  his  train).  As  I  have  said,  let  all 
dispose  their  hoars 
Till  midnight,  when  again  we  pray  your  presence. 

|_  7ns  court  vtttrtng. 
(  3b  Htssba^  who  it  going)  Myrrhs  1  I  thought 
thou  wouldst  remain. 

Myr.  Great  king, 

Thou  didst  not  say  so. 

Sor.  Bat  thou  lookedst  it : 

I  know  each  glance  of  those  Ionic  eyes,* 
Which  said  thou  wouldst  not  leave  me. 

Myr.  Sire  I  your  brother— 

SaL  His  consort'*  brother,  minion  of  Ionia ! 
How  darest  thou  name  aw  and  not  blush  ? 

Sar.  Not  blush ! 

Thou  hast  no  more  eyes  than  heart  to  make  her 

crimson 
like  to  the  dying  day  on  Caucasus, 
When  sunset  tints  the  snow  with  rosy  shadows, 
And  then  reproach  her  with  thine  own  cold  blindness, 
Which  will  not  see  it    What,  in  tears,  my  Myrrha  ? 

SaL  Let  them  flow  on ;  she  weeps  for  more  than 
one, 
And  Is  herself  the  cause  of  bitterer  tears. 

Sar.  Cursed  be  he  who  caused  those  tears  to  flow ! 

SaL  Corse  not  thyself — millions  do  that  already. 

Sar.  Thou  dost  forget  thee:   make  me  not  re- 
member 

1  am  a  monarch. 

SaL  Would  thou  couldst  1 

Myr.  My  sovereign, 

2  pray,  and  thou,  too,  prince,  permit  my  absence. 

Sar.  Since  it  must  be  so,  and  this  churl  has 
check'd 
Thy  gentle  spirit,  go ;  but  recollect 
That  we  must  forthwith  meet :  I  had  rather  lose 
An  empire  than  thy  presence.  [Exit  Mtsrha. 

SaL  It  may  be, 

Thou  wilt  lose  both,  and  both  for  ever ! 

Sar.  Brother, 

I  can  at  least  command  myself,  who  listen 
To  language  such  as  this :  yet  urge  me  not 
Beyond  my  easy  nature. 

SaL  'Tis  beyond 

That  easy,  far  too  easy,  idle  nature, 
Which  J  would  urge  thee.    O  that  I  could  rouse  thee ! 
Though  twere  against  myself. 

Sar.  By  the  god  Baal  I 

The  man  would  make  me  tyrant 

SaL  So  thou  art 

Think 'st  thou  there  is  no  tyranny  but  that 
Of  blood  and  chains  ?    The  despotism  of  vice— 
The  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  luxury — 
The  negligence ^the  apathy— the  evils 
Of  sensual  sloth.* produce  ten  thousand  tyrants, 
delasnted  cruelty  surpasses 

*  (la  the  orlcunl  draught. "  tyM*."J 


The  worst  acts  of  one  energetic  master, 
However  harsh  and  hard  In  his  own  bearing 
The  false  and  fond  examples  of  thy  lusts 
Corrupt  no  less  than  they  oppress,  and  sap 
In  the  same  moment  all  thy  pageant  power 
And  those  who  should  sustain  it;  so  that  whether 
A  foreign  foe  invade,  or  civil  broil 
Distract  within,  both  will  alike  prove  fetal: 
The  first  thy  subjects  have  no  heart  to  conquer ; 
The  last  they  rather  would  assist  than  vanquish. 

Sar.  Why,  what  makes  thee  the  mouth-piece  of 
the  people  ? 

SaL  Forgiveness  of  the  queen,  my  sister's  wrongs ; 
A  natural  love  unto  my  infant  nephews ; 
Faith  to  the  king,  a  faith  he  may  need  shortly, 
In  more  than  words ;  respect  for  Nimrod's  line ; 
Also,  another  thing  thou  knowest  not 

Sar.  What's  that? 

Sal.  To  thee  an  unknown  word. 

Sar.  Yet  speak  it; 

I  love  to  learn. 

SaL  Virtue. 

Sar.  Not  know  the  word ! 

Never  was  word  yet  rung  so  in  my  ears — ■ 
Worse  than  the  rabble's  shout,  or  splitting  trumpet : 
I  've  heard  thy  sister  talk  of  nothing  else.  [vice. 

SaL  To  change  the  Irksome  theme,  then,  hear  of 

Sar.  From  whom  ? 

Sal.  Even  from  the  winds,  if  thou  couldst  listen 
Unto  the  echoes  of  the  nation's  voice. 

Sar,  Come,  I'm  indulgent,  as  thou  knowest,  pa- 
tient, [thee? 
As  thou  hast  often  proved — speak  out,  what  moves 

Sal.  Thy  peril. 

«Sar.  Say  on. 

SaL  Thus,  then :  all  the  nations, 

For  they  are  many,  whom  thy  father  left 
In  heritage,  are  loud  in  wrath  against  thee. 

Sar.  'Gainst  me  I   What  would  the  slaves  ? 

Sal.  A  king. 

Sar.  And  what 

Am  I  then  ? 

Sal.  In  their  eyes  a  nothing ;  but 

In  mine  a  man  who  might  be  something  still. 

Sar.  The  railing  drunkards  I   why,  what  would 
they  have  ? 
Have  they  not  peace  and  plenty  ? 

Sal.  Of  the  first 

More  than  is  glorious ;  of  the  last,  far  less 
Than  the  king  recks  of. 

Sar.  Whose  then  is  the  crime, 

But  the  false  satraps,  who  provide  no  better  ? 

SaL  And  somewhat  in  the  monarch  who  ne'er  looks 
Beyond  his  palace  walls,  or  if  he  stirs 
Beyond  them,  't  is  but  to  some  mountain  palace, 
Till  summer  heats  wear  down.     O  glorious  Baal ! 
Who  built  up  this  vast  empire,  and  wert  made 
A  god,  or  at  the  least  shinest  like  a  god 
Through  the  long  centuries  of  thy  renown, 
This,  tby  presumed  descendant,  ne'er  beheld 
As  king  the  kingdoms  thou  didst  leave  as  hero. 
Won  with  thy  blood,  and  toil,  and  time,  and  peril ! 
For  what  ?  to  furnish  imposts  for  a  revel, 
Or  multiplied  extortions  for  a'minion. 

Sar.  I  understand  thee  —thou  wouldst  have  me  go 

*P  1  know  each  giant*  of  those  deep  Greek-souI'deysf." 

— •  IS  S.J 
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ACT  1. 


Forth  as  a  conqueror.     By  all  the  stars 
Which  the  Chaldeans  read !  the  restless  slaves  i 
Deserve  that  I  should  curse  them  with  their  wishes, 
And  lead  them  forth  to  glory. 

Sal.  Wherefore  not  ? 

Semiramis — a  woman  only — led 
These  our  Assyrians  to  the  solar  shores 
Of  Ganges. 

Sar.  *T  is  most  true.     And  How  returned  ? 

SaL  Why,  like  a  man — a  hero;  baffled,  but 
Not  vanquish'd.  With  but  twenty  guards,  she  made 
Good  her  retreat  to  Bactria. 

Sar.  And  how  many 

Left  she  behind  in  India  to  the  vultures  ? 

Sal  Our  annals  say  not 

Sar.  Then  I  will  say  for  them  — 

That  she  had  better  woven  within  her  palace 
Some  twenty  garments,  than  with  twenty  guards 
Have  fled  to  Bactria,  leaving  to  the  ravens, 
And  wolves,  and  men  —  the  fiercer  of  the  three, 
Her  myriads  of  fond  subjects.     Is  this  glory  ? 
Then  let  me  live  in  ignominy  ever. 

Sal  All  warlike  spirits  have  not  the  same  fete. 
Semiramis,  the  glorious  parent  of 
A  hundred  kings,  although  she  fiuTd  in  India, 
Brought  Persia,  Media,  Bactria,  to  the  realm 
Which  she  once  sway'd— and  thou  might* »t  sway. 

Sar.  I  sway  them  — 

She  but  subdued  them. 

Sal  It  may  be  ere  long 

That  they  will  need  her  sword  more  than  your 
sceptre. 

Sar.  There  was  a  certain  Bacchus,  was  there  not  ? 
I  've  heard  my  Greek  girls  speak  of  such —  they  say 
He  was  a  god,  that  is,  a  Grecian  god, 
An  idol  foreign  to  Assyria's  worship, 
Who  conquerM  this  same  golden  realm  of  Ind 
Thou  prat'st  of,  where  Semiramis  was  vanquish'd. 

SaL  I  have  hea»'l  of  such  a  man ;  and  thou  per- 
ceiv'st 
That  he  is  deem'd  a  god  for  what  he  did. 

Sar.  And  in  his  godship  I  will  honour  him  — 
Not  much  as  man.     What,  ho  I  my  cupbearer ! 

Sal.  What  means  the  king  ? 

Sar.  To  worship  your  new  god 

And  ancient  conqueror.     Some  wine,  I  say. 

Enter  Cupbearer. 
Sar.  (addressing  the  Cupbearer).     Bring  me  the 
golden  gobht  thick  with  gems. 
Which  bears  the  name  of  Nimrod's  chalice.     Hence, 
Fill  full,  and  bear  it  quickly.  [Exit  Cupbearer. 

SaL  Is  this  moment 

A  fitting  one  for  the  resumption  of 
Thy  yet  unslept-off  revels  ? 

He-enter  Cupbearer,  with  wine. 
Sar.  (taking  the  cup  from  Aim).     Noble  kinsman, 
If  these  barbarian  Greeks  of  the  far  shores 
And  skirts  of  these  our  realms  lie  not,  this  Bacchus 
Conquer'd  the  whole  of  India,  did  he  not  ? 
SaL  He  did,  and  thence  was  deem'd  a  deity.  * 
Sar.  Not  so :  —of  all  his  conquests  a  few  columns 

1  [—  *  I  hare  a  mind 

To  corse  che  restless  slaves  with  their  own  wishes."— MS.] 

»  C  He  did,  and  thence  was  deem'd  a  god  in  story."— MS.] 

*  [In  many  parts  of  this  play,  it  strikes  ma  that  Lord  Byron 


Which  may  be  his,  and  might  be  mine*  If  I 

Thought  them  worth  purchase  and  conveyance,  tut 

The  landmarks  of  the  seas  of  gore  he  shed* 

The  realms  he  wasted,  and  the  hearts  he  broke. 

But  here,  here  in  this  goblet  Is  his  title 

To  immortality — the  immortal  grape 

From  which  he  first  express*d  the  soul,  and  gar* 

To  gladden  that  of  man,  as  some  atonement 

For  the  victorious  mischiefs  he  had  done. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  would  have  been 

A  mortal  still  in  name  as  In  his  grave ; 

And,  like  my  ancestor  Semiramis* 

A  sort  of  semi-glorious  human  monster. 

Here's  that  which  deified  him — let  it  now 

Humanise  thee ;  my  surly,  chiding  brother. 

Pledge  me  to  the  Greek  god  f 

Sal.  For  all  thy  realm* 

I  would  not  so  blaspheme  our  country1*  creed. 

Sar.  That  is  to  say,  thou  tbinkest  him  a  hero, 
That  he  shed  blood  by  oceans ;  and  no  god. 
Because  he  turn'd  a  fruit  to  an  enchantment. 
Which  cheers  the  sad,  revives  the  old,  inspires 
The  young,  makes  weariness  forget  hb  tail. 
And  fear  her  danger ;  opens  a  new  world  [tore 

When  this,  the  present,  palls.     Well,  then  /  pledge 
And  Aim  as  a  true  man,  who  did  bis  utmost 
In  good  or  evil  to  surprise  mankind.  [Drinks, 

SaL  Wilt  thou  resume  a  revel  at  this  boor  ? 

Sar.  And  if  I  did,  t  were  better  than  a  trophy, 
Being  bought  without  a  tear.    But  that  is  not 
My  present  purpose :  since  thou  wilt  not  pledge  me. 
Continue  what  thou  pleasest 
(  To  the  Cupbearer.)  Boy,  retire. 

[Exit  Cupbearer. 

SaL  I  would  but  have  reeali'd  thee  from  thy  dream ; 
Better  by  me  awaken*d  than  rebellion. 

Sar.  Who  should  rebel  ?  or  why  ?  what  cause  ? 
pretext? 
I  am  the  lawful  king',  descended  from 
A  race  of  kings  who  knew  no  predecessors. 
What  have  I  done  to  thee,  or  to  the  people, 
That  thou  shouldst  rail,  or  they  rise  up  against  me  1 

Sal  Of  what  thou  hast  done  to  me,  I  speak  net. 

Sar.  But 

Thou  think'st  that  I  have  wrong'd  the  queen :  is  t 
not  so? 

SaL    Think  I    Thou  hast  wrong'd  her !  * 

Sar.  Patience,  prince,  and  bear  me, 

She  has  all  power  and  splendour  of  her  station, 
Bespect,  the  tutelage  of  Assyria's  heirs 
The  homage  and  the  appanage  of  sovereignty. 
I  married  her  as  monarch*  wed— for  state, 
And  loved  her  as  most  husbands  love  their  wive*. 
If  she  or  thou  supposedst  I  could  link  me 
Like  a  Chaldean  peasant  to  his  mate,  • 

Ye  knew  nor  me,  nor  monarch*,  nor  "»>»»H 

SaL  I  pray  thee,  change  the  theme :  my  Mood 
disdains 
Complaint,  and  Salemenes'  sister  seeks  not 
Reluctant  love  even  from  Assyria's  lord  I 
Nor  would  she  deign  to  accept  divided 
With  foreign  strumpets  and  Ionian  slaves. 
The  queen  is  silent. 


I 


I 


i1 


has  more  in  his  eye  the  case  of  a  stand  

but  one  wife,  and  a  sly  business  or  so  whkft-  ssw  and  urn  am 
do  not  approve  of,  than  a  bearded  Oriental,  Us*  ; 
with  three  hundred  wives  and 
Hogo.] 


Sar.  And  why  not  lier  brother  ? 

SaL  I  only  echo  thee  the  voice  of  empires, 
Which  he  who  long  neglects  not  long  will  govern. 

Sar.  The  ungrateful  and  ungracious  slaves  I  they 
murmur 
Because  I  have  not  shed  their  blood,  nor  led  them 
To  dry  in  the  desert's  dust  by  myriads, 
Or  whiten  with  their  bones  the  banks  of  Ganges ; 
Nor  decimated  them  with  savage  laws, 
Nor  sweated  them  to  build  up  pyramids, 
Or  Babylonian  walls. 

SaL  Tet  these  are  trophies 

More  worthy  of  a  people  and  their  prince 
Than  songs,  and  lutes,  and  feasts,  and  concubines, 
And  lavish'd  treasures,  and  contemned  virtues. 

Sar.  Or  for  my  trophies  I  have  founded  cities : 
There 's  Tarsus  and  Anchialus,  both  built 
In  one  day— what  could  that  blood-loving  beldame, 
My  martial  grandam,  chaste  Seiuiramis, 
Do  more,  except  destroy  them  ? 

SaL  'Tis  most  true; 

I  own  thy  merit  in  those  founded  cities, 
Built  for  a  whim,  recorded  with  a  verse. 
Which  shames  both  them  and  thee  to  coming  ages. 

Sar.  Shame  me !  By  Baal,  the  cities,  though  well 
built, 
Are  not  more  goodly  than  the  verse  I    Say  what 
Thou  wilt  'gainst  me,  my  mode  of  life  or  rule, 
But  nothing  'gainst  the  truth  of  that  brief  record. 
Why,  those  few  lines  contain  the  history 
Of  all  things  human :  hear — "  Sardanapalus, 
The  king,  and  son  of  Anacyndaraxes, 
In  out  day  built  Anchialus  and  Tarsus. 
Bat,  drink,  and  love ;  the  rest's  not  worth  a  fillip. " » 

SaL  A  worthy  moral,  and  a  wise  inscription, 
For  a  king  to  put  up  before  his  subjects ! 

Sar.  Ob,  thou  wouldst  have  me  doubtless  set  up 
edicts— 
"  Obey  the  kmg — contribute  to  bis  treasure — 
Recruit  his  phalanx — spill  your  blood  at  bidding — 
FaU  down  and  worship,  or  get  up  and  toil." 
Or  thus—"  Sardanapalus  on  this  spot 
Slew  fifty  thousand  of  his  enemies. 
These  are  their  sepulchres,  and  this  his  trophy." 
I  leave  such  things  to  conquerors ;  enough 
For  me,  if  I  can  make  my  subjects  feel 
The  weight  of  human  misery  less,  and  glide 
trogroaning  to  the  tomb :  I  take  no  license 
Which  I  deny  to  them.     We  all  are  men. 

SaL  Thy  sires  have  been  revered  as  gods — 

Sar.  In  dust 

And  death,  where  they  are  neither  gods  nor  men. 

'  M  For  this  expedition  he  took  only  a  small  chosen  body 
of  the  phalanx,  but  ail  his  light  troops.    In  the  first  day's 


he  reached  Anchialus,  a  town  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  king  of  Assyria,  Sardanapalus.  The  fortifications,  in 
ibcir  msjmfrHt  and  extent*  still  in  Arrian's  time,  bore  the 
character  of  greatness,  which  the  Assyrians  appear  singularly 
co  hare  affected  in  works  of  the  kind.  A  monument  repre- 
■rcOng  Sardanapalus  was  found  there,  warranted  by  an  in- 
•crtptton  m  Assyrian  characters,  of  course  in  the  old  Assyrian 
teaguage,  which  Che  Greeks,  whether  well  or  ill,  Interpreted 
that  •  *  Sardanapalus,  son  of  Anacyndaraxes,  in  one  day 
*-— »*H  Anchialus  and  Tarsus.  Bat,  drink,  play :  all  other 
tasnn  joys  are  not  worth  a  fillip/  Supposing  this  version 
riff  exact  (for  ArrUn  says  it  was  not  quite  so),  whether 
»  has  not  been  to  invite  to  civil  order  a  people 
_  to  tarbalence,  rather  than  to  recommend  ltnmooe- 
mxnry,  may  perhaps  reasonably  be  questioned.  What, 
V  could  be  Die  object  of  a  king  of  Assyria  in  founding 
la  a  country  so  distant  from  his  capital,  and  so 
U  by  an  immense  extent  of  sandy  deserts  and 
i  and,  still  more,  how  the  inhabitants  could  be 


the 


Talk  not  of  such  to  me  1  the  worms  are  gods ; 

At  least  they  banqueted  upon  your  gods, 

And  died  for  lack  of  farther  nutriment 

Those  gods  were  merely  men :  look  to  their  issue— 

I  feel  a  thousand  mortal  things  about  me, 

But  nothing  godlike, — unless  it  may  be 

The  thing  which  you  condemn,  a  disposition 

To  love  and  to  be  merciful,  to  pardon 

The  follies  of  my  species,  and  (that  *s  human) 

To  be  indulgent  to  my  own. 

SaL  Alas! 

The  doom  of  Nineveh  is  seal'd.  —Woe  —  woe 
To  the  unrivall'd  city ! 

Sar.  What  dost  dread  ? 

Sal*  Thou  art  guarded  by  thy  foes :  in  a  few  hours 
The  tempest  may  break  out  which  overwhelms  thee, 
And  thine  and  mine ;  and  in  another  day 
What  U  shall  be  the  past  of  Belus'  race. 

Sar.  What  must  we  dread  ? 

Sal.  Ambitious  treachery, 

Which  has  environ'd  thee  with  snares ;  but  yet 
There  is  resource :  empower  me  with  thy  signet 
To  quell  the  machinations,  and  I  lay 
The  heads  of  thy  chief  foes  before  thy  feet 

-Sar.  The  heads — how  many  ? 

Sal  Must  I  stay  to  number 

When  even  thine  own 's  in  peril  ?    Let  me  go ; 
Give  me  thy  signet — trust  me  with  the  rest 

Sar.  I  will  trust  no  man  with  unlimited  lives. 
When  we  take  those  from  others,  we  nor  know 
What  we  have  taken,  nor  the  thing  we  give. 

Sal.  Wouldst  thou  not  take  their  lives  who  seek 
for  thine  ? 

Sar.  That's  a  hard  question— But  I  answer,  Yes. 
Cannot  the  thing  be  done  without  ?  Who  are  they 
Whom  thou  suspectest?  —  Let  them  be  arrested. 

SaL  I  would  thou  wouldst  not  ask  me ;  the  next 
moment 
Will  send  my  answer  through  thy  babbling  troop 
Of  paramount  and  thence  fly  o'er  the  palace, 
Even  to  the  city,  and  so  baffle  alL  — 
Trust  me. 

Sar.        Thou  knowest  I  have  done  so  ever; 
Take  thou  the  signet  [  Gives  the  tigncL 

SaL  I  have  one  more  request 

Sar.  Name  it 

Sal.      That  thou  this  night  forbear  the  banquet 
In  the  pavilion  over  the  Euphrates. 

Sar.  Forbear  the  banquet  I    Not  for  all  the  plotters 
That  ever  shook  a  kingdom !   Let  them  come, 
And  do  their  worst :  I  shall  not  blench  for  them ; 
Nor  rise  the  sooner ;  nor  forbear  the  goblet ; 

at  once  in  circumstances  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  intem- 
perate joys  which  their  prince  has  been  supposed  to  have  re. 
commended,  is  not  obrfous :  but  it  may  deserve  observation 
that,  in  that  line  of  coast,  the  southern  of  Lesser  Asia,  ruins 
of  dtiea,  evidently  of  an  age  after  Alexander,  yet  barely  named 
In  history,  at  this  day  astonish  the  adventurous  traveller  by 
their  magnificence  and  elegance.  Amid  the  desolation  which, 
under  a  singularly  barbarian  government,  has  for  so  many 
centuries  been  dally  spreading  In  the  finest  countries  of  the 
globe,  whether  more  from  soil  and  climate,  or  from  opportu- 
nities for  commerce,  extraordinary  means  must  have  been 
found  for  communities  to  flourish  there ;  whence  it  may  seem 
that  the  measures  of  Sardanapalus  were  directed  by  luster 
views  than  have  been  commonly  ascribed  to  him :  but  that 
monarch  having  been  the  last  of  a  dynasty  ended  by  a  revo- 
lution, obloouy  on  his  memory  would  follow  of  course  from 
the  policy  of  his  successors  and  their  partisans.  The  Incon- 
sistency of  traditions  concerning  Sardanapalus  Is  striking  in 
Diodorus's  account  of  him.M  —  Mrrroao't  Greece,  vol  is. 
p.  311. 
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Nor  crown  me  with  a  single  rose  the  less ; 
Nor  lose  one  joyous  hour.  — I  fear  them  not 

Sal  But  thou  wouldst  arm  thee,  wouldst  thou  not, 
if  needful? 

Sar.  Perhaps.     I  have  the  goodliest  armour,  and 
A  sword  of  such  a  temper ;  and  a  bow 
And  javelin,  which  might  furnish  Nlmrod  forth : 
A  little  heavy,  but  yet  not  unwieldy. 
And  now  I  think  on 't,  'tis  long  since  I've  used  them, 
Even  in  the  chase.     Hast  ever  seen  them,  brother  ? 

Sal.  Is  this  a  time  for  such  fimtastlc  trifling  ?  — 
If  need  be,  wilt  thou  wear  them? 

Sar.  Will  I  not  ? 

Oh  !  if  it  must  be  so,  and  these  rash  slaves 
Will  not  be  ruled  with  less,  111  use  the  sword 
Till  they  shall  wish  It  turn'd  into  a  distaff: 

Sal.  They  say  thy  sceptre  *s  turn'd  to  that  already. 

Sar.  That's  false !  but  let  them  say  so :  the  old 
Greeks, 
Of  whom  our  captives  often  sing,  related 
The  same  of  their  chief  hero,  Hercules, 
Because  he  loved  a  Lydian  queen :  thou  seest 
The  populace  of  all  the  nations  seixe 
Each  calumny  they  can  to  sink  their  sovereigns. 

Sal.  They  did  not  speak  thus  of  thy  fathers. 

Sar.  No ; 

They  dared  not  They  were  kept  to  toil  and  combat ; 
And  never  changed  their  chains  but  for  their  armour : 
Now  they  have  peace  and  pastime,  and  the  license 
To  revel  and  to  rail ;  It  irks  me  not 
I  would  not  give  the  smile  of  one  fair  girl 
For  all  the  popular  breath  that  e'er  divided 
A  name  from  nothing.     What  are  the  rank  tongues 
Of  this  vile  herd,  grown  insolent  with  feeding, 
That  I  should  prize  their  noisy  praise,  or  dread 
Their  noisome  clamour? 

Sal.  Tou  have  said  they  are  men ; 

As  such  their  hearts  are  something. 

Sar.  So  my  dogs*  are ; l 

And  better,  as  more  faithful :  —  but,  proceed ; 
Thou  hast  my  signet :  — since  they  are  tumultuous, 
Let  them  be  teniper'd,  yet  not  roughly,  till 
Necessity  enforce  it     I  hate  all  pain, 
Given  or  received ;  we  have  enough  within  us, 
The  meanest  vassal  as  the  loftiest  monarch, 
Not  to  add  to  each  other's  natural  burthen 
Of  mortal  misery,  but  rather  lessen, 
By  mild  reciprocal  alleviation, 
The  fatal  penalties  imposed  on  life : 
But  this  they  know  not,  or  they  will  not  know. 
I  have,  by  Baal !  done  all  I  could  to  soothe  them : 
I  made  no  wars,  I  added  no  new  imposts, 
I  interfered  not  with  their  civic  lives, 
I  let  them  pass  their  days  as  best  might  suit  them, 
Passing  my'own  as  suited  me. 

Sal  Thou  stopp'st 

Short  of  the  duties  of  a  king ;  and  therefore 
They  say  thou  art  unfit  to  be  a  monarch. 

Sar.  They  lie.  —  Unhappily,  I  am  unfit 
To  be  aught  save  a  monarch ;  else  for  me, 
The  meanest  Mede  might  be  the  king  instead. 

Sal.  There  is  one  Mede,  at  least,  who  seeks  to  be  so. 

Sar.  What  mean'st  thou ?— *t is  thy  secret;  thou 
deairest 

1  [9m  Miscellahim,  **  Inscription  on  the  Monument  of  a 
Newfoundland  Dog."] 

•  [The  epicurean  phOoaophy  of  Saraanapalot  fire*  bun  a 


Few  questions,  and  I'm  not  of  curious  nature. 
Take  the  fit  steps ;  and,  since  necessity 
Requires,  I  sanction  and  support  thee.    Ne'er 
Was  man  who  more  desired  to  rule  in  peace 
The  peaceful  only :  If  they  rouse  me,  better 
They  had  conjured  up  stern  Nlmrod  from  sua  sab* 
"  The  mighty  hunter."    I  will  turn  these  realms 
To  one  wide  desert  chase  of  brutes,  who  vm, 
But  would  no  more,  by  their  own  choice,  be  human 
What  they  have  found  me,  they  belie;  that  wkkk 
They  yet  may  find  me — shall  defy  their  who 
To  speak  it  worse;  and  let  them  thank  themadn*. 

SaL  Then  thou  at  last  canst  feel? 

Sar.  Feel!  wbofcebo* 

Ingratitude? 

Sal  I  will  not  pause  to  answer 

With  words,  but  deeds.    Keep  thou  awake  that  energy 
Which  sleeps  at  times,  but  is  not  dead  within  that, 
And  thou  may'st  yet  be  glorious  in  thy  reign, 
As  powerful  in  thy  realm.     Farewell ! 

[Exit  SAUMim 

Sar.  (solvs).  Fsiewdll 

He's  gone ,  and  on  his  finger  bears  my  signet, 
Which  is  to  him  a  sceptre.     He  is  stern 
As  I  am  heedless ;  and  the  slaves  deserve 
To  feel  a  master.     What  may  be  the  danger 
I  know  not :  —  he  hath  found  It,  let  him  quell  it 
Must  I  consume  my  life— this  little  life— 
In  guarding  against  all  may  make  it  less  ?* 
It  is  not  worth  so  much  1  It  were  to  die 
Before  my  hour,  to  live  in  dread  of  death, 
Tracing  revolt ;  suspecting  all  about  me« 
Because  they  are  near;  and  all  who  are  remote. 
Because  they  are  far.     But  if  it  should  be  »— 
If  they  should  sweep  me  off  from  earth  and  empire, 
Why,  what  is  earth  or  empire  of  the  earth  1 
I  have  loved,  and  lived,  and  multiplied  my  tan**; 
To  die  is  no  less  natural  than  those— 
Acts  of  this  day!  'Tis  true  I  have  not  shed 
Blood  as  I  might  have  done,  in  oceans,  till 
My  name  became  the  synonyme  of  death— 
A  terror  and  a  trophy.     But  for  this 
I  feci  no  penitence ;  my  life  Is  love : 
If  I  must  shed  blood,  it  shall  be  by  force. 
Till  now,  no  drop  from  an  Assyrian  vein 
Hath  flow'd  for  me,  nor  hath  the  smallest  coin 
Of  Nineveh's  vast  treasures  e'er  bean  lavish* 
On  objects  which  could  cost  her  sons  a  tear: 
If  then  they  hate  me,  1  is  because  I  hate  not ; 
If  they  rebel,  tis  because  I  oppress  not 
Oh,  men  I  ye  must  be  ruled  with  scythes,  not  seep** 
And  mow'd  down  like  the  grass,  else  all  we  reap 
Is  rank  abundance,  and  a  rotten  harvest 
Of  discontents  infecting  the  tair  soil 
Making  a  desert  of  fertility. — 
IH  think  no  more. Within  there,  hoi 


Enter  an  Attxkdakt. 


Sar. 


Safltd. 


The  Ionian  Myrrha  we  would  crave  her 
Attend.  King,  she  is  here, 

Mtoeaa  tnttrt. 
Sar.  (apart  to  Attendant).    Away  1 


fine  opportunity i  in  hti 
fidenttal  adviser,  Salamanca, 
fatal  vices  of  ease  and  lor*  or 
of  his 
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{Addressing  Mybaha.  )  Beautiful  being ! 

Tbou  dott  tlmoit  anticipate  my  heart ; 
It  throbbed  for  thee,  and  here  thou  cotnest :  let  me 
Deem  that  acme  unknown  influence,  some  tweet 

oraele, 
Communicates  between  us,  though  unseen, 
In  absence,  •ad  attracts  us  to  each  other. 

Myr.  There  doth. 

Sar.  I  know  there  doth,  but  not  its  name : 

What  Is  it? 

Myr.  In  my  native  land  a  God, 

And  in  my  heart  a  feeling  like  a  God's, 
Exalted;  yet  I  own  'tis  only  mortal; 
For  what  I  feel  is  humble,  and  yet  happy— 
That  Is,  it  would  be  happy ;  but— — 

[Myarha  pauses. 

Sar.  There  comes 

For  ever  something  between  us  and  what 
We  deem  our  happiness :  let  me  remove 
The  barrier  which  that  hesitating  accent 
Proclaims  to  thine,  and  mine  is  seal'd. 

Myr.  My  lord!— 

Sar.  My  lord— my  king— sire — sovereign  !  thus 
it  is— 
For  ever  thus,  address'd  with  awe.     I  ne'er 
Can  see  a  smile,  unless  in  some  broad  banquet's 
Intoxicating  glare,  when  the  buffoons 
Have  gorged  themselves  up  to  equality, 
Or  I  have  quaJTd  me  down  to  their  abasement. 
Myrrha,  I  can  hear  all  these  things,  these  names, 
Lord— king— sire— monarch — nay,  time  was    I 

prised  them; 
That  la,  I  suffered  them — from  slaves  and  nobles ; 
But  when  they  falter  from  the  lips  I  love, 
The  ttps  which  have  been  press'd  to  mine,  a  chill 
Comes  o'er  my  heart,  a  cold  sense  of  the  falsehood 
Of  this  my  station,  which  represses  feeling 
In  those  for  whom  I  have  felt  most,  and  makes  me 
Wish  that  I  could  lay  down  the  dull  tiara, 
And  share  a  cottage  on  the  Caucasus 
With  thee,  and  wear  no  crowns  but  those  of  flowers. 

Myr.  Would  that  we  could  I 

Sar.  And  dost  thou  feel  this?— Why? 

Myr.  Then  thouwouldst  know  what  thou  canst 
never  know. 

Sar.  And  that  is 

Myr.  like  true  value  of  a  heart ; 

At  least,  a  woman's. 

Sar.  I  have  proved  a  thousand— 

A  thousand,  and  a  thousand. 

Myr.  Hearts? 

Sar.  I  think  so. 

Myr.  Not  one  t  the  time  may  come  thou  may'st 

Sar.  ItwilL 

Hear,  Myrrha;  Salemenes  has  declared. — 
Or  why  or  how  he  hath  divined  it,  Belus, 
Who  founded  our  great  realm,  knows  more  than  I  — 
But  Salemenes  hath  declared  my  throne 
Id  pexflL 

Myr.       He  did  welL 

Sar.  And  say*8t  thou  so  ? 

Thou  whom  be  spurn'd  so  harshly,  and  now  dared  l 
Drfrc  from  our  presence  with  his  savage  Jeers, 
And  made  thee  weep  and  blush  ? 


trrp 


— »  **  T>d  even  dared 
our  presence  with  his  savage  Jean.**— MSJ 

of  "  the  tragic  song"  as  the  favourite  pastime 

two  hundred  years  before  Thespls,  is  an 


Myr.  I  should  do  both 

More  frequently,  and  he  did  well  to  call  me 
Back  to  my  duty.     But  thou  spak'st  of  peril— 

Peril  to  thee 

Sar.  Ay,  from  dark  plots  and  snares 

From  Medes — and  discontented  troops  and  nations. 
I  know  not  what — a  labyrinth  of  things — 
A  maxe  of  mutter'd  threats  and  mysteries ». 
Thou  know'st  the  man — it  is  his  usual  custom. 
But  he  is  honest    Come,  we  11  think  no  more  on 't— 
But  of  the  midnight  festival. 

Myr.  Tis  time 

To  think  of  aught  save  festivals.     Thou  hast  not 
Spurn'd  his  sage  cautions  ? 
Sar.  What  ? — and  dost  thou  fear  ? 

Myr.  Fear  1 — I'm  a  Greek,  and  how  should  I  fear 
death  ? 
A  slave,  and  wherefore  should  I  dread  my  freedom  ? 
Sar.  Then  wherefore  dost  thou  turn  so  pale  ? 
Myr.  I  love. 

Sar.  And  do  not  I  ?  I  love  thee  far — far  more 
Than  either  the  brief  life  or  the  wide  realm, 
Which,  it  may  be,  are  menaced ;  — yet  I  blench  not 
Myr.  That  means  thou  lovest  nor  thyself  nor  me ; 
For  he  who  loves  another  loves  himself, 
Even  for  that  other's  sake.     This  is  too  rash : 
Kingdoms  and  lives  are  not  to  be  so  lost         [dared 
Sar.  Lost! — why.  who  is  the  aspiring  chief  who 
Assume  to  win  them  ? 

Myr.  Who  is  he  should  dread 

To  try  so  much  ?  When  be  who  is  their  ruler 
Forgets  himself,  will  they  remember  him  ? 
Sar.  Myrrha ! 

Myr.  Frown  not  upon  me :  you  have  smiled 

Too  often  on  me  not  to  make  those  frowns 
Bitterer  to  bear  than  any  punishment 
Which  they  may  augur.  — King,  I  am  your  subject ! 
Master,  I  am  your  slave  !  Man,  I  have  loved  you !  — 
Loved  you,  I  know  not  by  what  fatal  weakness, 
Although  a  Greek,  and  born  a  foe  to  manarchs— 
A  slave,  and  hating  fetters — an  Ionian, 
And,  therefore,  when  I  love  a  stranger,  more 
Degraded  by  that  passion  than  by  chains ! 
Still  I  have  loved  you.     If  that  love  were  strong 
Enough  to  overcome  all  former  nature, 
Shall  it  not  claim  the  privilege  to  save  you? 

Sar.  Save  me,  my  beauty  1   Thou  art  very  fair, 
And  what  I  seek  of  thee  is  love — not  safety. 
Myr.  And  without  love  where  dwells  security  ? 
Sar.  I  speak  of  woman's  love. 
Myr.  The  very  first 

Of  human  life  must  spring  from  woman's  breast, 
Tour  first  small  words  are  taught  you  from  her  lips, 
Tour  first  tears  quench'd  by  her,  and  your  last  sighs 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  woman's  hearing, 
When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  Ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led  them. 

Sar.  My  eloquent  Ionian !  thou  speak'st  music, 
The  very  chorus  of  the  tragic  song  * 
I  have  heard  thee  talk  of  as  the  favourite  pastime 
Of  thy  fcr  father-land.    Nay,  weep  not — calm  thee. 
Myr.    I  weep  not  —  But  I  pray  thee,  do  not 
speak 
About  my  fathers  or  their  land. 

chrooism.  Nor  could  Myrrha,  at  so  early  a  peridd  of  her 
country's  history,  hare  spoken  of  their  national  hatred  of 
kings,  or  of  that  which  was  equally  the  .growth  of  a  later  age, 
—their  contempt  for  *  barbarians.*' — Hna] 
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Yet  oft 


Sar. 
Thou  speakest  of  them. 

Myr.  True — true :  constant  thought 

Will  overflow  in  words  unconsciously ; 
But  when  another  speaks  of  Greece,  it  wounds  me. 

Sar.  Well,  then,  how  wouldst  thou  save  me,  as 
thou  saidst  ? 

Myr.  By  teaching  thee  to  save  thyself,  and  not 
Thyself  alone,  but  these  vast  realms,  from  all 
The  rage  of  the  worst  war — the  war  of  brethren. 

Sar.  Why,  child,  I  loathe  all  war,  and  warriors ; 
1  live  in  peace  and  pleasure :  what  can  man 
Do  more? 

Myr.        Alas !  my  lord,  with  common  men 
There  needs  too  oft  the  show  of  war  to  keep 
The  substance  of  sweet  peace ;  and  for  a  king, 
'Tis  sometimes  better  to  be  fear'd  than  loved. 

Sar.  And  I  have  never  sought  but  for  the  last. 

Myr.  And  now  art  neither. 

Sar.  Dost  thou  say  so,  Myrrha  ? 

Myr.  I  speak  of  civic  popular  love,  se/^love, 
Which  means  that  men  are  kept  in  awe  and  law, 
Yet  not  oppress'd — at  least  they  must  not  think  so ; 
Or  if  they  think  so,  deem  it  necessary, 
To  ward  off  worse  oppression,  their  own  passions. 
A  king  of  feasts,  and  flowers,  and  wine,  and  revel, 
And  love,  and  mirth,  was  never  king  of  glory. 

Sar.  Glory  1  what 's  that  ? 

Myr.  Ask  of  the  gods  thy  fathers. 

Sar.  They  cannot  answer ;  when  the  priests  speak 
for  them, 
'Tis  for  some  small  addition  to  the  temple. 

Myr.  Look  to  the  annals  of  thine  empire's  founders. 

Sar.  They  are  so  blotted  o'er  with  blood,  I  cannot 
But  what  wouldst  have  ?  the  empire  hat  been  founded. 
I  cannot  go  on  multiplying  empires. 

Myr.  Preserve  thine  own. 

Sar.                                   At  least,  I  will  enjoy  it. 
Come,  Myrrha,  let  us  go  on  to  the  Euphrates : 
The  hour  invites,  the  galley  is  prepared, 
And  the  pavilion,  deck'd  for  our  return. 
In  fit  adornment  for  the  evening  banquet. 
Shall  blaze  with  beauty  and  with  light,  until 
It  seems  unto  the  stars  which  are  above  us 
Itself  an  opposite  star ;  and  we  will  sit 
Crown'd  with  fresh  flowers  like 

Myr.  Victims. 

Sar.  No,  like  sovereigns, 

The  shepherd  kings  of  patriarchal  times, 
Who  knew  no  brighter  gems  than  summer  wreaths,  i 
And  none  but  tearless  triumphs.     Let  us  on. 

Enter  Pania. 

Pan.  May  the  king  live  for  ever ! 

Sar.  Not  an  hour 

Longer  than  he  can  love.    How  my  soul  hates 
This  language,  which  makes  life  itself  a  lie, 
Flattering  dust  with  eternity.  «    Well,  Pania  I 
Be  brief: 

Pan.      1  am  charged  by  Salemenes  to 
Reiterate  his  prayer  unto  the  king, 
That  for  this  day,  at  least,  he  will  not  quit 
The  palace :  when  the  general  returns, 
He  will  adduce  such  reasons  as  will  warrant 
His  daring,  and  perhaps  obtain  the  pardon 
Of  his  presumption. 

1  £M  Who  loved  no  gems  so  well  u  those  of  nature.'*— Ma] 


Sar.  What !  am  I  then  coop'd  ' 

Already  captive  ?  can  I  not  even  breathe 
The  breath  of  heaven  ?  Tell  prince  Salemenea, 
Were  all  Assyria  raging  round  the  walls 
In  mutinous  myriads,  I  would  still  go  forth. 

Pan.  I  must  obey,  and  yet — 

Myr.  Oh,  monarch,  listen.  — 

How  many  a  day  and  moon  thou  hast  reclined 
Within  these  palace  walls  in  silken  dalliance, 
And  never  shown  thee  to  thy  people's  longing ; 
Leaving  thy  subjects'  eyes  ungratified. 
The  satraps  uncontrolTd,  the  gods  unwonhlppM, 
And  all  things  in  the  anarchy  of  sloth, 
Till  all,  save  evil,  slumber'd  through  the  realm ! 
And  wilt  thou  not  now  tarry  for  a  day,  — 
A  day  which  may  redeem  thee  ?  Wilt  thou  not 
Yield  to  the  few  still  faithful  a  few  hours, 
For  them,  for  thee,  for  thy  past  fathers'  race, 
And  for  thy  sons'  inheritance  ? 

Pan.  'Tis  true ! 

From  the  deep  urgency  with  which  the  prince 
Despatch'd  me  to  your  sacred  presence,  I 
Must  dare  to  add  my  feeble  voice  to  that 
Which  now  has  spoken. 

Sar.  No,  It  must  not  be. 

Myr.  For  the  sake  of  thy  realm ! 

Sar.  Away ! 

Pan.  For  that 

Of  all  thy  feithful  subjects,  who  wUl  rally 
Bound  thee  and  thine  1 

Sar.  These  arc  mere  fantasie* : 

There  is  no  peril :  — 'tis  a  sullen  scheme 
Of  Salemenes,  to  approve  his  seal, 
And  show  himself  more  necessary  to  us.      [counsel. 

Myr.  By  all  that 's  good  and  glorious  take  thb 

Sar.  Business  to-morrow. 

Myr.  Ay,  or  death  to-night 

Sar.  Why  let  It  come  then  unexpectedly 
'Midst  joy  and  gentleness,  and  mirth  and  love ; 
So  let  me  fall  like  the  pluck'd  rose !— fer  better 
Thus  than  be  withered. 

Myr.  Then  thou  wilt  not  yields, 

Even  for  the  sake  of  all  that  ever  stirr'd 
A  monarch  into  action,  to  forego 
A  trifling  revel? 

Sar.  No. 

Myr.  Then  yield  for  mint; 

For  my  sake  ! 

Sar.  Thine,  my  Myrrha ! 

Myr.  'Tis  the  fine 

Boon  which  I  ever  ask'd  Assyria's  king. 

Sar.  That 's  true,  and  were 't  my  kingdom,  mast  be 
granted. 
Well,  for  thy  sake,  I  yield  me.     Pania,  hence ! 
Thou  hear'st  me. 

Pan.  And  obey.  [Exit  Pakiav 

Sar.  I  marvel  at  thee. 

What  is  thy  motive,  Myrrha,  thus  to  urge  me  ? 

Myr.  Thy  safety ;  .and  the  certainty  that  aoogU 
Could  urge  the  prince  thy  kinsman  to  require 
Thus  much  from  thee,  but  some  impending  ilnucer 

Sar.  And  if  I  do  not  dread  It,  why  should**  thui  * 

Myr.  Because  them  dost  not  fear,  I  tear  fer  atW 

Sar.    To-morrow  thou  wilt  smile  at  these-  vast 
fancies.  [*tet> 

Afyr.  If  the  worst  come,  I  shall  be  what  not* 

■  £*'  Within*  eternity  to  dust" — MS) 
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And  that  if  better  than  the  power  to  smile. 
And  thou? 

Sar.  I  ihall  be  king,  as  heretofore. 

JJTsr.  When? 

Sar.  With  Baal,  Nlrarod,  and  Semiramis, 

Sole  In  Assyria,  or  with  them  elsewhere. 
Fate  made  me  what  I  am— may  make  me  nothing — 
Bat  either  that  or  nothing  must  I  be : 
I  will  not  liTe  degraded. 

Mft.  Hadst  thou  felt 

Thus  always,  none  would  ever  dare  degrade  thee. 

Sar.  And  who  will  do  so  now  ? 

Myr.  Dost  thou  suspect  none  ? 

Sar.  Suspect !— that's  a  spy's  office.  Oh !  we  lose 
Ten  thousand  precious  moments  in  vain  words, 
And  vainer  tears.     Within  there ! — Ye  slaves,  deck 
The  hall  of  Nirorod  for  the  evening  revel : 
If  I  mutt  make  a  prison  of  our  palace, 
At  least  we  11  wear  our  fetters  jocundly : 
I    If  the  Euphrates  be  forbid  us,  and 
! !  The  summer  dwelling  on  its  beauteous  border, 
1  Here  we  are  still  unmenaced.     Ho  I  within  there ! 

|  [Exit  &A.&DAMAFALU8. 

Mejr.  (sofa).     Why  do  I  love  this  man?     My 
1  country's  daughters 

' '  Love  none  but  heroes.     But  I  have  no  country ! 

The  slave  hath  lost  all  save  her  bonds.     I  love  him ; 
| '  And  that 's  the  heaviest  link  of  the  long  chain — 
1 '  To  low  whom  we  esteem  not     Be  it  so ; 
>  |  The  hour  is  coming  when  he  '11  need  all  love, 
1    And  And  none.     To  fall  from  him  now  were  baser 
: ,   Than  to  have  stabb'd  him  on  his  throne  when  highest 
,   Would  have  been  noble  in  my  country's  creed : 
,  >   I  was  not  made  for  either.    Could  I  save  him, 
1  I  should  not  love  Atat  better,  but  myself; 

And  I  have  need  of  the  last,  for  I  have  fallen 
I  In  my  own  thoughts,  by  l6vlng  this  soft  stranger : 
And  yet  methinka  I  love  him  more,  perceiving 
That  he  Is  hated  of  his  own  barbarians, 
The  natural  foes  of  all  the  blood  of  Greece. 
Could  I  but  wake  a  single  thought  like  those 
Which  even  the  Phrygians  felt  when  battling  long 
Twist  Won  and  the  sea,  within  bis  heart, 
He  would  tread  down  the  barbarous  crowds,  and 

triumph. 
Be  loves  me,  and  1  love  him ;  the  slave  loves 
Ber  master,  and  would  free  him  from  his  vices. 
IT  not,  I  have  a  means  of  freedom  still, 
And  if  I  cannot  teach  him  how  to  reign, 
May  show  him  how  alone  a  king  can  leave 
Hsi  throne.    I  must  not  lose  him  from  my  sight 

[Exit,  i 


ACT  IL 

SCENE  I. 

Tie  Portal  of  the  tame  HaU  of  the  Palace. 

BeUsee  (eohu).  The  sun  goes  down :  methlnks  he 
sets  more  slowly, 

[There  are  two  of  Lord  Byron's  characteristic  excel, 
which  he  never  leaves  behind  In  his  most  fantastic 


exMrfkhiQs,  and  which  he  has  accordingly  brought  Into  his 
o*w  domain  of  elastic  tragedy.    One  of  these  is  his  Interne 


tactics?  of  the  loveliness  of  "woman  —  hti  power,  not  only  of 
fectsertttg  iadrvMoal  forms,  but  of  Infusing  into  the  very  atmo 
■■smtelilcti  surrounds  them  the  spirit  of  beauty  and  of  love. 
A  soft  nmisfe  light  Is  spread  over  them,  which  seenu  to  link 


ftsao  she  soul    The  other  faculty  to  which  we  allude  Is  his 


Taking  his  last  look  of  Assyria's  empire. 

How  red  he  glares  amongst  those  deepening  clouds, 

Like  the  blood  he  predicts  I    If  not  in  vain, 

Thou  sun  that  sinkest,  and  ye  stars  which  rise, 

I  have  outwatch'd  ye,  reading  ray  by  ray 

The  edicts  of  your  orbs,  which  make  Time  tremble 

For  what  he  brings  the  nations,  'tis  the  furthest 

Hour  of  Assyria's  years.     And  yet  how  calm  1 

An  earthquake  should  announce  so  great  a  foil — 

A  summer's  sun  discloses  it     Yon  disk. 

To  the  star-read  Chaldean,  bears  upon 

Its  everlasting  page  the  end  of  what 

Seem'd  everlasting ;  but  oh  !  thou  true  sun  1 

The  burning  oracle  of  all  that  live, 

As  fountain  of  all  life,  and  symbol  of 

Him  who  bestows  it,  wherefore  dost  thou  limit 

Thy  lore  unto  calamity  ?    Why  not 

Unfold  the  rise  of  days  more  worthy  thine 

All-glorious  burst  from  ocean  ?  why  not  dart 

A  beam  of  hope  athwart  the  future  years, 

As  of  wrath  to  its  days  ?     Hear  me!  oh,  hear  me  t 

I  am  thy  worshipper,  thy  priest,  thy  servant  — 

I  have  gazed  on  thee  at  thy  rise  and  fall, 

And  bow'd  my  head  beneath  thy  mid-day  beams, 

When  my  eye  dared  not  meet  thee.    I  have  watch'd 

For  thee,  and  after  thee,  and  pray'd  to  thee, 

And  sacrificed  to  thee,  and  read,  and  feartt  thee, 

And  ask'd  of  thee,  and  thou  hast  answer'd — but 

Only  to  thus  much :  while  I  speak,  he  sinks — 

Is  gone — and  leaves  his  beauty,  not  his  knowledge. 

To  the  delighted  west  which  revels  in 

Its  hues  of  dying  glory.     Yet  what  Is 

Death,  so  it  be  but  glorious  ?     'Tis  a  sunset ; 

And  mortals  may  be  happy  to  resemble 

The  gods  but  in  decay. 

Enter  Aasaczs,  by  an  inner  door. 

Arb,  Beleses,  why 

So  rapt  in  thy  devotions  ?  Dost  thou  stand 
Gazing  to  trace  thy  disappearing  god 
Into  some  realm  of  undiscover'd  day  ? 
Our  business  is  with  night — 'tis  come. 

Bel.  But  not 

Gone. 

Arb.  Let  it  roll  on —  we  are  ready. 

Bel  Yes. 

Would  it  were  over ! 

Arb.  Does  the  prophet  doubt, 

To  whom  the  very  stars  shine  victory  ? 

Bel  I  do  not  doubt  of  victory  —  but  the  victor. 

Arb.  Well,  let  thy  science  settle  that    Meantime 
I  have  prepared  as  many  glittering  spears 
As  will  out-sparkle  our  allies— your  planets. 
There  Is  no  more  to  thwart  us.    The  she-king, 
That  less  than  woman,  is  even  now  upon 
The  waters  with  his  female  mates.    The  order 
Is  issued  for  the  feast  In  the  pavilion. 
The  first  cup  which  he  drains  will  be  the  last 
QuaiTd  by  the  line  of  Nimrod. 

BeL  *T  was  a  brave  one. 

comprehensive  sympathy  with  the  vastest  objects  in  the  ma- 
terial universe.  There  is  scarcely  any  pure  description  of 
individual  scenes  in  all  his  works  ;  but  the  noblest  allusions 
to  the  grandeurs  of  earth  and  heavea  He  pays  "  no  alle- 
giance but  to  the  elements.'*  The  moon,  the  stars,  the  ocean, 
the  mountain  desert,  are  endowed  by  him  with  new  M  speech 
and  language,**  and  send  to  the  heart  their  mighty  voices. 
He  can  Interpret  between  us  and  the  firmament,  or  give  us 
all  the  sentiment  of  an  ererlasting  solitude.  —  Anon.} 


Arb.  And  Is  a  weak  one— tis  worn  out— well 
mend  it 

BeL  Art  sure  of  that? 

Arb,  Its  founder  was  a  hunter— 

I  am  a  soldier — what  is  there  to  fear  ? 

BeL  The  soldier. 

Arb.  And  the  priest,  it  may  be :  but 

If  you  thought  thus,  or  think,  why  not  retain 
Tour  king  of  concubines  ?  why  stir  me  up  ? 
Why  spur  me  to  this  enterprise  ?  your  own 
No  less  than  mine  ? 

Bel.  Look  to  the  sky  I 

Arb.  I  look. 

Bel.  What  seest  thou  ? 

Arb.  A  fair  summer's  twilight,  and 

The  gathering  of -the  stars. 

BeL  And  midst  them,  mark 

Yon  earliest,  and  the  brightest,  which  so  quivers, 
As  it  would  quit  its  place  in  the  blue  ether. 

Arb.  Well? 

BeL  'Tis  thy  natal  ruler — thy  birth  planet 

Arb.  {touching  kit  scabbard).     My  star  is  in  this 
scabbard :  when  it  shines, 
It  shall  out-dazzle  comets.     Let  us  think 
Of  what  is  to  be  done  to  justify 
Thy  planets  and  their  portents.     When  we  conquer, 
They  shall  have  temples — ay,  and  priests — and  thou 
Shalt  be  the  pontiff  of — what  gods  thou  wilt ; 
For  I  observe  that  they  are  ever  just, 
And  own  the  bravest  for  the  most  devout 

BeL  Ay,  and  the  most  devout  for  brave  —  thou 
hast  not 
Seen  me  turn  back  from  battle. 

Arb.  No ;  I  own  thee 

As  firm  in  fight  as  Babylonia's  captain, 
As  skilful  in  Chaldea's  worship :  now, 
Will  it  but  please  thee  to  forget  the  priest, 
And  be  the  warrior  ? 

Bel.  Why  not  both  ? 

Arb.  The  better; 

And  yet  it  almost  shames  me,  we  shall  have 
So  little  to  effect     This  woman's  warfare 
Degrades  the  very  conqueror.     To  have  pluck'd 
A  bold  and  bloody  despot  from  his  throne, 
And  grappled  with  him,  clashing  steel  with  steel, 
That  were  heroic  or  to  win  or  fell ; 
But  to  upraise  my  sword  against  this  silkworm, 
And  hear  him  whine,  it  may  be 

Bel.  Do  not  deem  it ; 

He  has  that  in  him  which  may  make  you  strife  yet ; 
And  were  he  all  you  think,  bis  guards  are  hardy, 
And  headed  by  the  cool,  stern  Salemenes. 

Arb.  They'll  not  resist 

Bel.  Why  not  ?  they  are  soldiers. 

Arb.  True, 

And  therefore  need  a  soldier  to  command  them. 

BeL  That  Salemenes  is. 

Arb.  But  not  their  king. 

Besides,  he  hates  the  effeminate  thing  that  governs, 
For  the  queen's  sake,  his  sister.     Mark  you  not 
He  keeps  aloof  from  all  the  revels  ? 

BeL  But 

Not  from  the  council — there  he  is  ever  constant 

Arb.  And  ever  thwarted :  what  would  you  have 
more 
TO  make  a  rebel  out  of  ?    A  fool  reigning, 
His  blood  dishonour'd,  and  himself  disdaln'd : 
Why,  it  is  hi*  revenge  we  work  for. 


Bd.  Could 

He  but  be  brought  to  think  so :  this  I  doubt  at 
Arb.  What,  if  we  sound  him  ? 
BeL  Yes — if  the  time  served. 

Enter  Balea. 

BaL  Satraps!  The  king  commands  your  presence  at 
The  feast  to-night 

BeL  To  hear  is  to  obey. 

In  the  pavilion  ? 

BaL  No ;  here  in  the  palace. 

Arb.  How !  in  the  palace  ?  it  was  not  thus  order  d. 

BaL  It  is  so  order'd  now. 

Arb.  And  why  ? 

BaL  I  know  not 

May  I  retire  ? 

Arb.  Stay. 

BeL  {to  Arb.  atide).  Hush  I  let  him  go  his  way. 
{Alternately  to  BaL)  Yes,  Balea,  thank  the  monarch, 

kiss  the  hem 
Of  his  imperial  robe,  and  say,  his  slaves 
Will  take  the  crumbs  he  deigns  to  scatter  from 
His  royal  table  at  the  hour — was't  midnight  ? 

BaL  It  was :  the  place,  the  hall  of  Nunrod,   Lords, 
I  humble  me  before  you,  and  depart    [Exit  Baxza. 

Arb.  I  like  not  this  same  sudden  change  of  place ; 
There  is  some  mystery :  wherefore  should  he  chance 
it? 

BeL  Doth  he  not  change  a  thousand  times  a  day  ? 
Sloth  is  of  all  things  the  most  fanciful — 
And  moves  more  parasangs  in  its  intents 
Than  generals  in  their  marches,  when  they  seek 
To  leave  their  foe  at  fault  — Why  dost  thou  muse  ? 

Arb.  He  loved  that  gay  pavilion,— it  was  ever 
His  summer  dotage. 

BeL  And  he  loved  his  queen— 

And  thrice  a  thousand  harlotry  besides — 
And  he  has  loved  all  things  by  turns,  except 
Wisdom  and  glory. 

Arb.                      Still— I  like  it  not 
If  he  has  changed — why,  so  must  we:  the  attack 
Were  easy  in  the  isolated  bower, 
Beset  with  drowsy  guards  and  drunken  courtiers  .- 
But  in  the  hall  of  Nlmrod 

BeL  Is  It  so? 

Methought  the  haughty  soldier  fear'd  to  mount 
A  throne  too  easily— does  it  disappoint  thee 
To  find  there  is  a  slipperier  step  or  two 
Than  what  was  counted  on  ? 

Arb.  When  the  hour  comes. 

Thou  sbalt  perceive  how  far  I  fear  or  no. 
Thou  hast  seen  my  life  at  stake — and  gaily  pssyd 

for; 
But  here  is  more  upon  the  die— a  kingdom. 

BeL  I  have  foretold  already — thou  wilt  win  It: 
Then  on,  and  prosper 

Arb-  Now  were  I  a  soothsayer, 

I  would  have  boded  so  much  to  myself. 
But  be  the  stars  obey'd — I  cannot  quarrel 
With  them,  nor  their  interpreter.    Who*  here ? 

Enter  Salkmxnss. 

SaL  Satraps! 
BeL  My  prince  I 

Sal.  Well  met — I  sought  ye  tot* 

But  elsewhere  than  the  palace. 
Arb.  Wherefore  so  t 

SaL  'T  h  not  the  hour. 
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Arb.  The  hour ! — what  hour  T 

SaL  Of  midnight. 

BeL  Midnight,  my  lord  I 

SaL  What,  are  you  not  invited  ? 

BeL  Oh !  yea— we  nad  forgotten. 

SaL  Is  it  usual 

Thus  to  forget  a  sovereign's  invitation  1 

Arb.  Why— we  but  now  received  It 

SaL  Then  why  here  ? 

Arb.  On  duty. 

SaL  On  what  duty  ? 

BeL  On  the  state's. 

We  have  the  privilege  to  approach  the  presence ; 
Bat  found  the  monarch  absent ! 

SaL  And  I  too 

Am  upon  duty. 

Arb.  May  we  crave  its  purport  ? 

SaL  To  arrest  two  traitors.  Guards!  Within  there! 

Enter  Guards. 

SaL  {continuing).  Satraps, 

Tour  swords. 

BeL  (delivering  his).  My  lord,  behold  my  scimitar. 

Arb.  (drawing  his  sword).     Take  mine. 

SaL  (advancing).  I  will. 

Arb.  But  in  your  heart  the  blade — 

The  hilt  quits  not  this  hand.  * 

SaL  (drawing).  How !  dost  thou  brave  me  ? 

TU  well — this  saves  a  trial,  and  false  mercy. 
Soldiers,  hew  down  the  rebel ! 

Arb.  Soldiers!  Ay  — 

Alan*  you  dare  not 

SaL  Alone  I  foolish  slave— 

What  b  there  in  thee  that  a  prince  should  shrink  from 
Of  open  force  ?  We  dread  thy  treason,  not  [venom — 
Thy  strength:  thy  tooth  is  nought  without  its 
The  serpent's,  not  the  lion's.     Cut  him  down. 

BtL  (interposing).    Arbaces  I  are  you  mad  ?  Have 

I  not  render'd  [justice. 

Arjr  sword?    Then  trust  like  me  our  sovereign's 

Arb.  No— I  will  sooner  trust  the  stars  thou  prat'st 
And  this  slight  arm,  and  die  a  king  at  least  [of, 

Of  my  own  breath  and  body — so  far  that 
None  efae  shall  chain  them. 

SaL  (to  ike  Guards).  You  hear  him,  and  me. 

Take  him  not,— kilL 

[The  Guards  attack  AaaAcas,  who  defends 
himself  valiantly  and  dexterously  till  they 
waver. 

SaL  Is  It  even  so ;  and  must 

I  do  the  hangman's  office  ?    Recreants !  see 
How  yon  should  fell  a  traitor. 

[Salxmxnxs  attacks  AaaAczs. 

Enter  SARDAjfApALUs  and  Train. 
Sot.  Hold  your  hands  — 

Upon  your  lives,  I  say.     What,  deaf  or  drunken  ? 
My  sword !  O  fool,  I  wear  no  sword ;  here,  fellow, 
Gri0  me  thy  weapon.  [To  a  Guard. 

[9a»dai»a  talus  snatches  a  sword  from  one  of  the 
soldiers,  and  rushes  between  the  combatants  — 
they  separate. 
Sar.  In  my  very  palace ! 

What  hinders  me  from  cleaving  you  in  twain, 
Anriariom  brawlers  ? 

•  f*  But  (band  the  monarch  cUim'd  his  privacy.**—  MS.] 


Bel.  Sire,  your  justice. 

Sal  Or— 

Tour  weakness. 

Sar.  (raising  the  sword).  How  ? 

SaL  Strike !  so  the  blow's  repeated 

Upon  yon  traitor — whom  you  spare  a  moment, 
I  trust,  for  torture — I'm  content 

Sar.  What him  1 

Who  dares  assail  Arbaces  ? 

SaL  I! 

Sar.  Indeed  1 

Prince,  you  forget  yourself.     Upon  what  warrant  ? 

SaL  (showing  the  signet).  Thine. 

Arb.  (confused).  The  king's  I 

Sal.  Tes !  and  let  the  king  confirm  it 

Sar.  I  parted  not  from  this  for  such  a  purpose. 

SaL  Tou  parted  with  it  for  your  safety — I 
Employ'd  it  for  the  best     Pronounce  in  person. 
Here  I  am  but  your  slave — a  moment  past 
I  was  your  representative. 

Sar.  Then  sheathe 

Tour  swords. 

[Auaces  and  Salxmxnm  return  their  swords 
to  the  scabbards. 

SaL  Mine  *s  sheathed :  I  pray  you  sheathe  not  yours : 
'Tis  the  sole  sceptre  left  you  now  with  safety. 

Sar.  A  heavy  one ;  the  hilt,  too,  hurts  my  hand. 
(To  a  Guard.)  Here,  fellow,  take  thy  weapon  back. 

Well,  sirs, 
What  doth  this  mean  ? 

Bel.  The  prince  must  answer  that 

Sal.  Truth  upon  my  part,  treason  upon  theirs. 

Sar.  Treason — Arbaces  I  treachery  and  Beleses ! 
That  were  an  union  I  will  not  believe. 

BtL  Where  is  the  proof? 

Sal.  Ill  answer  that,  if  once 

The  king  demands  your  fellow-traitor's  sword. 

Arb.  (to  Sal. ).   A  sword  which  hath  been  drawn 
as  oft  as  thine 
Against  his  foes. 

SaL  And  now  against  his  brother, 

And  in  an  hour  or  so  against  himself. 

Sar.  That  is  not  possible :  he  dared  not;  no— 
No  —  111  not  hear  of   such  things.     These  vain 

bickerings 
Are  spawn'd  in  courts  by  base  intrigues,  and  baser 
Hirelings,  who  live  by  lies  on  good  men's  lives. 
Tou  must  have  been  deceived,  my  brother. 

Sal.  First 

Let  him  deliver  up  his  weapon,  and 
Proclaim  himself  your  subject  by  that  duty, 
And  I  will  answer  all. 

Sar.  Why,  if  I  thought  so— 

But  no,  it  cannot  be :  the  Mede  Arbaces— 
The  trusty,  rough,  true  soldier— the  best  captain 

Of  all  who  discipline  our  nations No, 

1 11  not  insult  him  thus,  to  bid  him  render 

The  scimitar  to  me  he  never  yielded 

Unto  our  enemies.     Chief,  keep  your  weapon. 

Sal.  (delivering  back  the  signet).     Monarch,  take 
back  your  signet 

Sar.  No,  retain  its 

But  use  it  with  more  moderation. 

SaL  Sire, 

I  used  it  for  your  honour,  and  restore  it 

*  r  —*  not  else 

It  quit*  this  living  hand."—  MS.} 
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Because  I  cannot  keep  It  with  my  own. 
Bestow  it  on  Arbaces. 

Bar.  So  I  should  • 

He  never  ask'd  it 

Sal.  Doubt  not,  he  will  have  it, 

Without  that  hollow  semblance  of  respect 

BeL  I  know  not  what  hath  prejudiced  the  prince 
So  strongly  'gainst  two  subjects,  than  whom  none 
Have  been  more  tealous  for  Assyria's  weal. 

Sal.  Peace,  factious  priest  and  faithless  soldier ! 
thou 
Unit'st  in  thy  own  person  the  worst  vice 
Of  the  most  dangerous  orders  of  mankind. 
Keep  thy  smooth  words  and  juggling  homilies 
For  those  who  know  thee  not     Thy  fellow's  sin 
Is,  at  the  least  a  bold  one,  and  not  temper'd 
By  the  tricks  taught  thee  in  Chaldea. 

BeL  Hear  him, 

My  liege— the  son  of  Belus !  he  blasphemes 
The  worship  of  the  land,  which  bows  the  knee 
Before  your  fathers. 

Sar.  Oh  !  for  that  I  pray  you 

Let  him  have  absolution.     I  dispense  with 
The  worship  of  dead  men ;  feeling  that  I 
Am  mortal,  and  believing  that  the  race  [ashes. 

From  whence  I  sprung  are  —  what  I  see  them— 

BeL  King!  do  not  deem  so:  they  are  with  the 
And [stars, 

Sar.  Tou  shall  join  them  there  ere  they  will  rise, 
If  you  preach  farther — Why,  this  is  rank  treason. 

SaL  My  lord! 

Sar.  To  school  me  in  the  worship  of 

Assyria's  idols !  Let  him  be  released — 
Give  him  his  sword. 

Sal.  My  lord,  and  king,  and  brother, 

I  pray  ye  pause. 

Sar.  Yes,  and  be  sermonised, 

And  dinn'd,  and  deafen'd  with  dead  men  and  Baal, 
And  all  Chaldea's  starry  mysteries. 

Bel.  Monarch !  respect  them. 

Sar.  Oh !  for  that— I  love  them ! 

I  love  to  watch  them  In  the  deep  blue  vault 
And  to  compare  them  with  my  Myrrha's  eyes ; 
1  love  to  see  their  rays  redoubled  In 
The  tremulous  silver  of  Euphrates'  wave, 
As  the  light  breeze  of  midnight  crisps  the  broad 
And  rolling  water,  sighing  through  the  sedges 
Which  fringe  his  banks :  but  whether  they  may  be 
Gods,  as  some  say,  or  the  abodes  of  gods, 
As  others  hold,  or  simply  lamps  of  night 
Worlds,  or  the  lights  of  worlds,  I  know  nor  care  not 
There 's  something  sweet  in  my  uncertainty 
I  would  not  change  for  your  Chaldean  lore ; 
Besides,  I  know  of  these  all  clay  can  know 
Of  aught  above  it  or  below  it — nothing. 
I  see  their  brilliancy  and  feel  their  beauty —  > 
When  they  shine  on  my  grave  I  shall  know  neither. 

BeL  Far  neither,  sire,  say  better. 

8a*-  I  will  wait 

If  It  so  please  you,  pontiff,  for  that  knowledge. 
In  the  mean  time  receive  your  sword,  and  know 
That  I  prefer  your  service  militant 
Unto  your  ministry — not  loving  either. 

1  C  I  know  them  beautiful,  and  tee  them  brilliant.'  —MS.] 
•  [The  second  Act  Is,  we  think,  a  failure.    The  conspira- 
tors hare  a  tedious  dialogue,  which  is  interrupted  by  Sale- 
with  a  guard.    flalemenes  ii  followed  by  the  king,  who 


8ml  (aside).    His  lusts  have  made  him  mad. 
Then  must  I  save  him. 
Spite  of  himself. 

Sar.  Please  you  to  hear  me,  Satraps ! 

I  And  chiefly  thou,  my  priest  because  I  doubt  thee 
More  than  the  soldier ;  and  would  doubt  thee  all 
Wert  thou  not  half  a  warrior :  let  us  part 
In  peace — 111  not  say  pardon — which  must  be 
Earn'd  by  the  guilty  ?  this  111  not  pronounce  ye, 
Although  upon  this  breath  of  mine  depends 
Tour  own ;  and,  deadlier  for  ye,  on  my  fears. 
But  fear  not — for  that  I  am  soft,  not  fearful— 
And  so  live  on.     Were  I  the  thing  some  think  me* 
Your  heads  would  now  be  dripping  the  last  drops 
Of  their  attainted  gore  from  the  high  gates 
Of  this  our  palace,  into  the  dry  dust 
Their  only  portion  of  the  coveted  kingdom 
They  would  be  crown'd  to  reign  o'er — let  that  pass. 
As  I  have  said,  I  will  not  deem  ye  guilty, 
Nor  doom  ye  guiltless.     Albeit  better  men 
Than  ye  or  I  stand  ready  to  arraign  you ; 
And  should  I  leave  your  fete  to  sterner  judges. 
And  proofs  of  all  kinds,  I  might  sacrifice 
Two  men,  who,  whatsoe'er  they  now  are,  were 
Once  honest     Te  are  free,  sirs. 

Arb.  Sire,  this  clemency 

Bel.  {interrupting  him).     Is  worthy  of  yourself; 
and,  although  innocent 
We  thank 

Sar.  Priest  I  keep  your  thanksgivings  for  Bete* ; 
His  offspring  needs  none. 

BeL  But  being  innocent— 

Sar.  Be  silent — Guilt  Is  loud.     If  ye  are  loyal. 
Ye  are  injured  men,  and  should  be  sad,  not  grateful 

Bel.  So  we  should  be,  were  justice  always  done 
By  earthly  power  omnipotent ;  but  Innocence 
Must  oft  receive  her  right  as  a  mere  favour. 

Sar.  That's  a  good  sentence  for  a  homily, 
Though  not  for  this  occasion.    Prithee  keep  ft 
To  plead  thy  sovereign's  cause  before  his  people. 

BeL  I  trust  there  Is  no  cause. 

Sar.  No  cause,  perhaps; 

But  many  causers :  — if  ye  meet  with  such 
In  the  exercise  of  your  inquisitive  function 
On  earth,  or  should  you  read  of  it  in  heaven 
In  some  mysterious  twinkle  of  the  stars, 
Which  are  your  chronicles,  I  pray  you  note. 
That  there  are  worse   things    betwixt 

heaven 
Than  him  who  ruleth  many  and  slays  none; 
And,  hating  not  himself;  yet  loves  his  fellows 
Enough  to  spare  even  those  who  would  not 
Were  they  once  masters— but  that's  doubtful.     Sav 
Your  swords  and  persons  are  at  liberty  [traps ! 

To  use  them  as  ye  will — but  from  this  hoar 
I  have  no  call  for  either.     Salemenc*  ! 
Follow  me.  * 

[Exeunt  SAaDAVAPALUs,  SaLEtmres,  and  l\e 
Train,  ice.  leaving  Akaacss  and  Btxcsxa. 

Arb.  Beleses  I 

Bel.  Now  what  think  you? 

Arb.  That  we  are  lost 

Brl.  That  we  have  won  the  kingdom 


reverses  all  his  measures,  pardons  Arbaces, 
pot  believe  him  guilty,  and  Beleees,  te  order  to 
Ms  long  speeches  about  the  national  religion.    TW» 
cnlv  is  well  managed.  —  Haasa.] 
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Arb.  What?    thus  suspected  —  with  the  sword 
slung  o'er  us 
But  by  a  single  hair,  and  that  still  wavering, 
To  be  blown  down  by  his  imperious  breath, 
Which  spared  us — why,  I  know  not. 

BeL  Seek  not  why ; 

But  let  as  profit  by  the  interval. 
The  hour  is  still  our  own — our  power  the  same — 
The  night  the  same  we  destined.     He  hath  changed 
Nothing  except  our  ignorance  of  all 
Susptdofi  Into  such  a  certainty 
As  must  make  madness  of  delay. 

Arb.  And  yet— 

BeL  What,  doubting  still? 
1 1      Arb.  He  spared  our  lives,  nay,  more, 

1 1  Saved  them  from  Salemenes. 
1 1      Bet.  And  how  long 

,  I  Will  he  so  spare  ?  till  the  first  drunken  minute. 
,  j      Arb.  Or  sober,  rather.     Tet  he  did  it  nobly ; 

I  i  Gave  royally  what  we  had  forfeited 
i  Basely 

,      BeL       Say  bravely. 

I I  Arb.  Somewhat  of  both,  perhaps. 
But  St  has  touch'd  me,  and,  whate'er  betide, 

1  I  will  no  further  on. 

i      BeL  And  lose  the  world  1 

I      Afb.   Lose  anything  except  my  own  esteem. 
j       Bel.  I  blush  that  we  should  owe  our  lives  to  such 
,  A  kingofdistaflsl 

(      Arb.  But  no  less  we  owe  them ; 

And  I  should  blush  far  more  to  take  the  grantor's  ! 

BeL  Thou  may'st  endure  whate'er  thou  wilt — the 
Have  written  otherwise.  [stars 

1      Arb.  Though  they  came  down, 

I  And  manhalTd  me  the  way  in  all  their  brightness, 
,  I  would  not  follow. 

BeL  This  is  weakness— worse 

1  Than  a  scared  beldam's  dreaming  of  the  dead, 
1  And  waking  in  the  dark.  —  Go  to —  go  to. 
I      Arb.  Methought  he  look'd  like  Nlmrod  as  he  spoke, 
,  Even  as  the  proud  Imperial  statue  stands 
Looking  the  monarch  of  the  kings  around  it, 
And  sways,  while  they  but  ornament,  the  temple. 
BeL  1  told  you  that  you  had  too  much  despised 
him, 
And  that  there  was  some  royalty  within  him — 
What  then  ?  he  Is  the  nobler  foe. 

Arb.  But  we 

The  meaner.  —  Would  he  had  not  spared  us ! 

BeL  So— 

Wouldst  thou  be  sacrificed  thus  readily  ? 

Arb.  No — but  it  had  been  better  to  have  died 
Than  live  ungrateful. 

BeL  Oh,  the  souls  of  some  men  1 

Thou  wouldst  digest  what  some  call  treason,  and 
i  Fools  treachery— and,  behold,  upon  the  sudden, 

Because  for  something  or  for  nothing,  this 
;  Bash  reveller  steps,  ostentatiously, 
,  'Twist  thee  and  Salemenes,  thou  art  turn'd 
Into—- what  shall  I  say  ?— Sardanapalus  t 
.  I  know  no  name  more  ignominious. 

Arb.  But 

An  hour  ago,  who  dared  to  term  me  such 
Had  held  Us  life  hut  lightly— as  it  Is, 
I  must  forgive  you,  even  as  he  forgave  us— 
flrmiramis  herself  would  not  have  done  it 

BeL  No— the  queen  liked  no  sharers  of  the  king- 
Mot  even  a  hnahtnd.  [dom, 


Arb.  I  must  serve  him  truly 

BeL  And  humbly  ? 

Arb.  No,  sir,  proudly — being  honest. 

I  shall  be  nearer  thrones  than  you  to  heaven ; 
And  if  not  quite  so  haughty,  yet  more  lofty. 
Tou  may  do  ycur  own  deeming — you  have  codes, 
And  mysteries,  and  corollaries  of 
Right  and  wrong,  which  I  lack  for  my  direction, 
And  must  pursue  but  what  a  plain  heart  teaches. 
And  now  you  know  me. 

BeL  Have  you  finish M  ? 

Arb.  Yes— 

With  you. 

BeL  And  would,  perhaps,  betray  as  well 

As  quit  me  ? 

Arb.  That 's  a  sacerdotal  thought, 

And  not  a  soldier's. 

Bel.  Be  it  what  you  will — 

Truce  with  these  wranglings,  and  but  hear  me. 

Arb.  No- 

There  is  more  peril  in  your  subtle  spirit 
Than  in  a  phalanx. 

BeL  If  it  must  be  so- 

Ill  on  alone. 

Arb.  Alone  1 

Bel.  Thrones  hold  but  one. 

Arb.  But  this  is  flU'd. 

Bel.  With  worse  than  vacancy  — 

A  despised  monarch.     Look  to  It,  Arbaces : 
I  have  still  aided,  cherish'd,  loved,  and  urged  you ; 
Was  willing  even  to  serve  you,  in  the  hope 
To  serve  and  save  Assyria.     Heaven  itself 
Seem'd  to  consent,  and  all  events  were  friendly, 
Even  to  the  last,  till  that  your  spirit  shrunk 
Into  a  shallow  softness ;  but  now,  rather 
Than  see  my  country  languish,  I  will  be 
Her  saviour  or  the  victim  of  her  tyrant, 
Or  one  or  both,  for  sometimes  both  are  one  ; 
And,  if  I  win,  Arbaces  is  my  servant 

Arb.  Four  servant  i 

Bel.  Why  not  ?  better  than  be  slave, 

The  pardon 'd  slave  of  she  Sardanapalus  1 

Enter  Pania. 

Pan.  My  lords,  I  bear  an  order  from  the  king. 

Arb.  It  is  obey'd  ere  spoken. 

Bel.  Notwithstanding* 

Let  'b  hear  it 

Pun.  Forthwith,  on  this  very  night, 

Repair  to  your  respective  satrapies 
Of  Babylon  and  Media. 

BeL  With  our  troops  ? 

Pan.  My  order  is  unto  the  satraps  and 
Their  household  train. 

Arb.  But 

BeL  It  must  be  obey'd : 

Say,  we  depart 

Pan.  My  order  is  to  see  you  . 

Depart,  and  not  to  bear  your  answer. 

BeL  (aside).  Ay  I 

Well,  sir,  we  will  accompany  you  hence. 

Pan.  I  will  retire  to  marshal  forth  the  guard 
Of  honour  which  befits  your  rank,  and  wait 
Tour  leisure,  so  that  it  the  hour  exceeds  not 

[Exit  Pakia. 

Bel.  iVov  then  obey  ! 

Arb.  Doubtless. 

BeL  Tea,  to  the  gates 
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That  grate  the  palace,  which  la  now  our  prison — 
No  further. 

Arb.  Thou  hast  harp'd  the  truth  indeed ! 

The  realm  itself,  in  all  its  wide  extension, 
Yawns  dungeons  at  each  step  for  thee  and  me. 

BeL  Graves! 

Arb.     If  I  thought  so,  this  good  sword  should  dig 
One  more  than  mine. 

BeL  It  shall  have  work  enough. 

Let  me  hope  better  than  thou  augurest ; 
At  present,  let  us  hence  as  best  we  may. 
Thou  dost  agree  with  me  in  understanding 
This  order  as  a  sentence  ? 

Arb.  Why,  what  other 

Interpretation  should  it  bear  ?  it  is 
The  very  policy  of  orient  monarchs — 
Pardon  and  poison —  favours  and  a  sword— 
A  distant  voyage,  and  an  eternal  sleep. 
How  many  satraps  in  his  father's  time — 
For  he  I  own  is,  or  at  least  was,  bloodless  — 

BeL  But  wUL  not,  can  not  be  so  now. 

Arb.  I  doubt  it 

How  many  satraps  have  I  seen  set  out 
In  his  sire's  day  for  mighty  vice-royalties, 
Whose  tombs  are  on  their  path !  I  know  not  how, 
But  they  all  sicken'd  by  the  way,  it  was 
So  long  and  heavy. 

Bel.  Let  us  but  regain 

The  free  air  of  the  city,  and  we  '11  shorten 
The  journey. 

Arb.  'T  will  be  shorten'd  at  the  gates, 

It  may  be. 

BeL  No  ;  they  hardly  will  risk  that 

They  mean  us  to  die  privately,  but  not 
Within  the  palace  or  the  city  walls, 
Where  we  are.known,  and  may  have  partisans : 
If  they  had  meant  to  slay  us  here,  we  were 
No  longer  with  the  living.     Let  us  hence. 

Arb.  If  I  but  thought  he  did  not  mean  my  life — 

Bel.  Fool !   hence — what  else  should  despotism 
alarm'd 
Mean  ?  Let  us  but  rejoin  our  troops,  and  marrh. 

Arb.  Towards  our  provinces  ? 

BeL  No ;  towards  your  kingdom. 

There  *s  time,  there  's  heart,  and  hope,  and  power, 

and  means, 
Which  their  half  measures  leave  us  in  full  scope.  — 
Away! 

Arb.     And  I  even  yet  repenting  must 
Relapse  to  guilt ! 

Bel.  Self-defence  is  a  virtue, 

Sole  bulwark  of  all  right     Away,  I  say ! 


1  [Arbaces  Ii  a  mere  common-place  warrior ;  and  Beleses, 
on  whom,  we  suspect,  Lord  Byron  has  bestowed  more  than 
usual  pains,  is  a  very  ordinary  and  uninteresting  villain. 
Sardanapalus,  indeed,  and  Salemenes,  are  both  made  to  speak 
of  the  wily  Chaldean  as  the  master-mover  of  the  plot,  as  a 
politician  In  whose  hands  Arbaces  is  but  a  M  warlike  puppet ; " 
and  Diodorus  Slculus  has  represented  him,  in  fact,  as  the 
first  instigator  of  Arbaces  to  his  treason,  and  as  making  use 
of  his  priestly  character,  and  his  supposed  power  of  foretelling 
future  events,  to  inAame  the  ambition,  to  direct  the  measures, 
to  sustain  the  hopes,  and  to  reprove  the  despondency,  of  his 
comrade.  But  of  all  this  nothing  appears  In  the  tragedy. 
Lord  Byron  has  been  so  anxious  to  show  his  own  contempt 
for  the  priest,  that  he  has  not  even  allowed  him  that  share  of 
cunning  and  evil  Influence  which  was  necessary  for  the  part 
which  he  had  to  fill.  Instead  of  being  the  original,  the  rest, 
less  and  unceasing  prompter  to  bold  and  wicked  measures, 
we  find  him,  on  his  first  appearance,  hanging  back  from  the 
enterprise,  and  chilling  the  energy  of  Arbaces  by  an  enume- 
ration of  too  real  or  possible  difficulties  which  might  yet  im- 


SaL 

Snr. 
SaL 

Sar. 


Let 's  leave  this  place,  the  air  grows  thick  and  choking. 
And  the  walls  have  a  scent  of  nightshade — hence ! 
Let  us  not  leave  them  time  for  further  council. 
Our  quick  departure  proves  our  civic  seal ; 
Our  quick  departure  hinders  our  good  escort, 
The  worthy  Fania,  from  anticipating 
The  orders  of  some  parasangs  from  hence : 

Nay,  there  (s  no  other  choice,  but hence,  I  say. 

[Exit  with  Arbaces,  whofbUowe  reluctantly.  ' 

Enter  Saxdamapalus  and  Salkmmwbs. 

Sar.  Well,  all  is  remedied,  and  without  bloodshed. 
That  worst  of  mockeries  of  a  remedy ; 
We  are  now  secure  by  these  men's  exile 

Sol.  Yes, 

As  he  who  treads  on  flowers  is  from  the  adder 
Twined  round  their  roots. 

Sar.  Why,  what  wouldst  have  me  do? 

SaL  Undo  what  you  have  done. 
Sar.  Revoke  my  pardon  ? 

Replace  the  crown  now  tottering  on  your 

temples. 
That  were  tyrannical. 

But  sore. 

We  are  so. 

What  danger  can  they  work  upon  the  frontier  ? 

SaL  They  are  not  there  yet— never  shouieTthrf 
Were  I  well  listen'd  to.  [be  so, 

Sar.  Nay,  I  have  listen'd 

Impartially  to  thee  —  why  not  to  them  ? 

Sal.  Tou  may  know  that  hereafter;  as  It  is, 
I  take  my  leave,  to  order  forth  the  guard. 

Sar.  And  you  will  join  us  at  the  banquet  ? 

SaL  Sre, 

Dispense  with  me — I  am  no  wassaOer: 
Command  me  in  all  service  save  the  Bacchant*. 

Sar.  Nay,  but  t  is  fit  to  revel  now  and  then. 

SaL  And  fit  that  some  should  watch  for  those  who 
Too  oft     Am  I  permitted  to  depart  ?  [revtl 

Sar.  Yes Stay  a  moment,  my  good  Salemenes, 

My  brother,  my  best  subject,  better  prince 

Than  I  am  king.   You  should  have  been  the  monarch. 

And  I — I  know  not  what,  and  care  not ;  but 

Think  not  I  am  insensible  to  all 

Thine  honest  wisdom,  and  thy  rough  yet  kind. 

Though  oft-reproving,  sufferance  of  my  follies. 

If  I  have  spared  these  men  against  thy  counsel, 

That  Is,  their  lives  —it  is  not  that  I  doubt 

The  advice  was  sound ;  but,  let  them  live :  we  will  ml 

Cavil  about  their  lives — so  let  them  mend  them. 

Their  banishment  will  leave  me  still  sound  sleep. 

Which  their  death  had  not  left  me. 


pede  Its  execution.    Instead  of  exercising  that  power 
the  mind  of  his  comrade  which  a  relfgious  impostor  may  well 

Kssess  over  better  and  more  magnanimous  soma  than  msowbw 
fcses  is  made  to  pour  his  predictions  Into  incredulous  cars ; 
and  Arbaces  Is  as  mere  an  epicurean  In  his  creed  at  Serdan*» 

Ealus.  When  we  might  have  expected  to  find  him  gating  *k4 
ope  and  reverence  on  the  star  which  the  Chaldean  point* 
out  as  his  natal  planet,  the  Median  warrior  speaks,  m  the 
language  of  Mesentius.  of  the  sword  on  which  hit  con) 
depends,  and  instead  or  being  a  tool  in  the  hand  of  the  i 
he  says  almost  erery  thing  which  is  likely  to  asD 
Though  Beleses  Is  introduced  to  us  as  engaged  In 
and  as  a  ferrent  worshipper  of  the  Son.  belt  ox 
either  to  feel  or  to  counterfeit  that  prqfeeemmai 
Sardanapalus  which  his  open  contempt  of  the 
naturally  call  for ;  and  no  reason  appears, 
play,  why  Arbacet  should  fbuow,  against  his  own 
and  opinion,  the  counsels  of  a  man  of  whom  be 
dislike  and  disgust,  and  whose  pretences  to 
sanctity  he  treats  with  unmlngled ridteuU,  —  1 
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Sal  Thus  you  run 

The  rbk  to  sleep  for  ever,  to  rare  traitors  — 
A  moment's  pang  now  changed  for  years  of  crime. 
Still  let  them  be  made  quiet 
Sar.  Tempt  me  not : 

|l  Mjrword  is  past. 

,       Sai  But  it  may  be  recall'd. 

[,      Sar.  Tis  royal. 

Sal.  And  should  therefore  be  decisive. 

ThU  half  indulgence  of  an  exile  serves 
But  to  provoke  —  a  pardon  should  be  full, 
|  Or  it  b  none. 

I      Sar.  And  who  persuaded  me 

1  After  I  had  repcal'd  them,  or  at  least 

Only  disnuss'd  them  from  our  presence,  who 
j  Urged  me  to  send  them  to  their  satrapies  ? 
Sal.  True;  th.it  I  had  forgotten ;  that  is,  sire, 
If  they  e'er  reach'd  their  satrapies — why,  then, 
Reprove  me  more  for  my  advice  ? 
|      Sar.  And  if 

They  do  not  reach  them  —  look  f  o  it !  —  in  safety, 
In  safety,  mark  me —  and  security  — 
i  Look  to  thine  own. 

Sal.  Permit  me  to  depart ; 

i  Their  tafdy  shall  be  cared  for. 
i      Sar.  Get  thee  hence,  then ; 

i  And,  prithee,  think  more  gently  of  thy  brother. 
Sal  Sire,  I  shall  ever  duly  serve  my  sovereign. 

[Exit  Salem knes. 
Sar.  (iolus).   That  man  is  of  a  temper  too  se- 
vere; 
Hard  but  as  lofty  as  the  rock,  and  free 
From  all  the  taints  of  common  earth  — while  I 
Am  totter  day.  Impregnated  with  flowers: 
But  as  our  mould  is,  must  the  produce  be. 
If  I  have  err'd  this  time,  'tis  on  the  side 
Where  error  sits  most  lightly  on  that  sense, 
I  know  not  what  to  call  it ;  but  it  reckons 
^Hth  me  ofttimes  for  pain,  and  sometimes  pleasure  . 
A  spirit  which  seems  placed  about  my  heart 
To  count  Its  throbs,  not  quicken  them,  and  ask 
Quttttons  which  mortal  never  dared  to  ask  me, 
Nor  Baal,  though  an  oracular  deity  —  > 
Albeit  his  marble  face  majestical 
Frowns  as  the  shadows  of  the  Evening  dim 
Hb  btows  to  changed  expression,  till  at  times 
I  think  the  statue  looks  in  act  to  speak. 
Away  with  these  vain  thoughts,  I  will  be  joyous  — 
And  here  comes  Joy's  true  herald. 

Enter  Mthrha. 

Myr.  King !  the  sky 

h  overcast,  and  musters  muttering  thunder, 
In  clouds  that  seem  approaching  feat,  and  show 
In  forked  flashes  a  commanding  tempest  * 
Win  you  then  quit  the  palace  ? 

Sar.  Tempest,  say'st  thou  ? 

Myr.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Sar.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be 

Sot  01  content  to  vary  the  smooth  scene> 
And  watch  the  warring  elements ;  but  this 
Would  little  suit  the,  silken  garment*  and 
ftnooth  (aces  of  our  festive  friends.     8ay,  Myrrha, 
Art  thou  of  those  who  dread  the  roar  of  clouds  ? 

•  Ca  Nor  iflent  Baal,  our  imaged  defty, 

AkfkMflfc  bis  marble  (ace  looks  frowningiy 
As  ibe  duU  ■hadowt/*  *c. — MS.]  ' 


Myr.  In  my  own  country  we  respect  their  voices 
As  auguries  of  Jove. 3 

Sar.  Jove !  —  ay,  your  Baal  — 

Ours  also  has  a  property  in  thunder, 
And  ever  and  anon  some  falling  bolt 
Proves  his  divinity,  —  and  yet  sometimes 
Strikes  his  own  altars. 

Myr.  That  were  a  dread  omen. 

Sar.  Yes  —  for  the  priests.    Well,  we  will  cot  go 
forth 
Beyond  the  palace  walls  to-night,  but  make 
Our  feast  within. 

Myr.  Now,  Jove  be  praised  1  that  he 

Hath  heard  the  prayer  thou  wouldst  not  hear.    The 

gods 
Are  kinder  to  thee  than  thou  to  thyself, 
And  flash  this  storm  between  thee  and  thy  foes, 
To  shield  thee  from  them. 

Sar.  Child,  if  there  be  peril, 

Mc thinks  it  is  the  same  within  these  walls 
As  on  the  river's  brink. 

Myr.  Not  so ;  these  walls 

Are  high,  and  strong,  and  guarded.     Treason  has 
To  penetrate  through  many  a  winding  way, 
And  massy  portal ;  but  in  the  pavilion 
There  is  no  bulwark. 

Sar.  No,  nor  in  the  palace, 

Nor  in  the  fortress,  nor  upon  the  top 
Of  cloud-fenced  Caucasus,  where  the  eagle  sits 
Nested  in  pathless  clefts,  if  treachery  be : 
Even  as  the  arrow  finds  the  airy  king, 
The  steel  will  reach  the  earthly.     But  be  calm : 
The  men,  or  innocent  or  guilty,  are 
Banish'd,  and  far  upon  their  way. 

Myr.  They  live,  then? 

Sar.  So  sanguinary  ?    Thou  ! 

Myr.  I  would  not  shrink 

From  just  infliction  of  due  punishment 
On  those  who  seek  your  life :  were't  otherwise, 
I  should  not  merit  mine.     Besides,  you  heard 
The  princely  Salemenes. 

Sar.  This  is  strange ; 

The  gentle  and  the  austere  are  both  against  me, 
And  urge  me  to  revenge. 

Myr.  'T  is  a  Greek  virtue. 

Sar.  But  not  a  kingly  one  — 111  none  on't ;  or 
If  ever  I  indulge  in 't,  it  shall  be 
With  kings — my  equals. 

Myr.  These  men  sought  to  be  so. 

Sar.  Myrrha,  this  is  too  feminine,  and  springs 
From  fear  — 

Myr.  For  you. 

Sar.  No  matter,  still  'tis  fear. 

I  have  observed  your  sex,  once  roused  to  wrath, 
Are  timidly  vindictive  to  a  pitch 
Of  perseverance,  which  I  would  not  copy. 
I  thought  you  were  exempt  from  this,  as  from 
The  childish  helplessness  of  Asian  women.  4 

Myr.  My  lord,  I  am  no  boaster  of  my  love, 
Nor  of  my  attributes ;  I  have  shared  your  splendour, 
And  will  partake  your  fortunes.     Tou  may  live 
To  find  one  slave  more  true  than  subject  myriads : 
But  this  the  gods  avert !  I  am  content- 
To  be  beloved  on  trust  for  what  I  feel, 

>  C«  Asirom  the  gods  to  augvr."~tM&  J 
*  [*'  The  weaker  merit  of  our  Allan  women."— 148.} 
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Rather  than  prove  it  to  you  in  your  griefs, l 
Which  might  not  yield  to  any  cares  of  mine. 

Sar.  Grief  cannot  come  where  perfect  love  exists, 
Except  to  heighten  it,  and  vanish  from 
That  which  it  could  not  scare  away.     Let 's  in  — 
The  hour  approaches,  and  we  must  prepare 
To  meet  the  invited  guests,  who  grace  our  feast 

[Exeunt* 


ACT  III. 
SCENE   I. 


7%e  Hall  of  the  Palace  illuminated. — Sa&danafalus 
and  his  Guest*  at  Table.  —  A  Storm  without^  and 
Tnunder  occasionally  heard  during  the  Banquet. 

Sar.  Fill  full !  why  this  is  as  it  should  be :  here 
b  my  true  realm,  amidst  bright  eyes  and  faces 
Happy  as  fair  !  Here  sorrow  cannot  reach. 

Zam.  Nor  elsewhere — where  the  king  is,  pleasure 
sparkles. 

Sar.  Is  not  this  better  now  than  Nimrod's  huntings, 
Or  my  wild  grandam's  chase  in  search  of  kingdoms 
She  could  not  keep  when  conquerM  ? 

Alt.  Mighty  though 

They  were,  as  all  thy  royal  line  have  been, 
Yet  none  of  those  who  went  before  have  reach'd 
The  acme'  of  Sardanapalus,  who 
Has  placed  his  joy  in  peace — the  sole  true  glory. 

Sar.  And  pleasure,  good  Altada,  to  which  glory 
Is  but  the  path.     What  is  it  that  we  seek  ? 
Enjoyment  I     We  have  cut  the  way  short  to  it, 
And  not  gone  tracking  it  through  human  ashes, 
Making  a  grave  with  every  footstep. 

Zam.  No; 

All  hearts  are  happy,  and  all  voices  bless 
The  king  of  peace,  who  holds  a  world  in  jubilee. 

Sar.  Art  sure  of  that  ?  I  have  heard  otherwise  ; 
Some  say  that  there  be  traitors. 

Zam.  Traitors  they 

Who  dare  to  say  so  I— T  is  impossible. 
What  cause? 

Sar.  What  cause  ?  true, — fill  the  goblet  up ; 

We  will  not  think  of  them :  there  are  none  such, 
Or  if  there  be,  they  are  gone. 

Alt.  Guests,  to  my  pledge  1 

Down  on  your  knees,  and  drink  a  measure  to 
The  safety  of  the  king— the  monarch,  say  I  ? 
The  god  Sardanapalus  1. 

[Zamjcs  and  the  Guests  hneeU  and  exclaim — 

Mightier  than 
His  father  Baal,  the  god  Sardanapalus ! 

[It  thunders  as  they  kneel;  some  start  up  in 
confusion. 

Zam.  Why  do  you  rise,  my  friends  ?  in  that  strong 
peal 
His  father  gods  consented. 

Myr.  Menaced,  rather. 

King,  wilt  thou  bear  this  mad  impiety  ? 

Sar.  Impiety  I — nay,  if  the  sires  who  reign'd 
Before  me  can  be  gods,  111  not  disgrace 
Their  lineage.    But  arise,  my  pious  friends ; 

i  [•*  Rather  than  prove  that  love  to  you  in  griefs."— M8.] 

*  [The  second  Act,  which  contains  the  details  of  the  con. 

sptracy  of  Arbeces,  its  detection  by  the  vigilance  of  Salemenes, 

and  the  too  rash  and  hasty  fbnjrvenest  of  the  rehab  by  the 

king,  is,  on  the  whole,  heavy  and  tnakiteitstiDs;— JarruY.J 


Hoard  your  devotion  for  the  thunderer  there : 
I  seek  but  to  be  loved,  not  worshippU 

Alt.  Both  — 

Both  you  must  ever  be  by  all  true  subjects. 

Sar.  Methinks  the  thunders  still  increase:  it  fs 
An  awful  night. 

Myr.  Oh  yes,  for  those  who  have 

No  palace  to  protect  their  worshippers. 

Sar.  That *s  true,  my  Myrrha ;  and  could  I  convert 
My  realm  to  one  wide  shelter  for  the  wretched, 
I'd  do  it 

Myr.        Thou  *rt  no  god,  then,  not  to  be 
Able  to  work  a  win  so  good  and  general,  > 

As  thy  wish  would  imply. 

Sar.  And  your  gods,  then, 

Who  can,  and  do  not  ? 

Myr.  Do  not  speak  of  that. 

Lest  we  provoke  them. 

Sar.  True,  they  love  note-ensure 

Better  than  mortals.    Friends,  a  thought  has  struck 

me : 
Were  there  no  temples,  would  there,  think  ye,  be 
Air  worshippers  ?  that  is,  when  it  is  angry. 
And  pelting  as  even  now. 

Myr.  The  Persian  prays 

Upon  his  mountain. 

Sar.  Yes,  when  the  sun  shines. 

Myr.  And  I  would  ask,  if  this  your  palace  were 
Unroof  d  and  desolate,  how  many  flatterers 
Would  lick  the  dust  in  which  the  king  lay  low  ? 

Alt.   The  fair  Ionian  is  too  sarcastic 
Upon  a  nation  whom  she  knows  not  well ; 
The  Assyrians  know  no  pleasure  but  their  king**, 
And  homage  is  their  pride. 

Sar.  Nay,  pardon,  guest*. 

The  fair  Greek's  readiness  of  speech. 

Alt.  Pardon  /sire: 

We  honour  her  of  all  things  next  to  thee. 
Hark!  what  was  that? 

Zam.  That !  nothing  but  the  jar 

Of  distant  portals  shaken  by  the  wind. 

Alt.  It  sounded  like  the  clash  of — Hark  again  l 

Zam.  The  big  rain  pattering  on  the  root 

Sar.  No  more. 

Myrrha,  my  love,  hast  thou  thy  shell  in  order  ? 
Sing  me  a  song  of  Sappho,  her,  thou  know'st. 
Who  in  thy  country  threw  — 

Enter  Fahia,  with  his  sword  and  garments  bloody* 
and  disordered.      The  Guests  rise  in  confusion,  » 

Pan.  (to  the  Guards).  Look  to  the  portals  ; 

And  with  your  best  speed  to  the  walls  without 
Your  arms !  To  arms !  The  king's  in  danger.  Mon- 
arch, 
Excuse  this  haste,  —  tis  faith. 

Sar.  Speak  on* 

ros. 
As  Salemenes  fear*d ;  the  faithless  satraps 

Sar.  You  are  wounded— give  tome  wine.     Take 
breath,  good  Paula. 

Pan.  T  is  nothing— a  mere  flesh  wound.  I  am  won 
More  with  my  speed  to  warn  my  sovereign. 
Than  hurt  in  his  defence. 

*  [Early  in  the  third  Act,  the  royal  hanqoat  Is  dlscartot 
by  sodden  tidings  of  treason  and  revolt ;  and  then  taw  ra» 
veller  biases  out  into  the  hero,  and  the  Greek  btood  st 
Myrrha  mounts  to  Its  proper  oflce  I— Jsraev.J 


It  Is        I 
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Myr.  WeU,  sir,  the  rebels  ? 

Pan.  Soon  as  Arbaces  and  Belesea  reach'd 
Their  stations  in  the  city,  they  refused 
To  march ;  and  on  my  attempt  to  use  the  power 
Which  I  was  delegated  with,  they  cali'd 
Upon  their  troops,  who  rose  in  fierce  defiance. 

Myr.  All? 

Pan.  Too  many. 

Sar.  Spare  not  of  thy  free  speech 

To  spare  mine  ears  the  truth. 

Pa*.  My  own  slight  guard 

Were  faithful,  and  what's  left  of  it  is  still  so. 

Myr.  And  are  these  all  the  force  still  faithful  ?— 

Pan.  No  — 

Toe  Bactrians,  now  led  on  by  Salemenes, 
Who  even  then  was  on  his  way,  still  urged 
By  strong  suspicion  of  the  Median  chiefs, 
Are  numerous,  and  make  strong  head  against 
The  rebels,  fighting  inch  by  inch,  and  forming 
An  orb  around  the  palace,  where  they  mean 
To  centre  all  their  force,  and  save  the  king. 
(He  hesitates.)  I  am  charged  to 

Myr,  Tls  no  time  for  hesitation. 

Pan.  Prince  Salemenes  doth  implore  the  king 
To  arm  himself,  although  but  for  a  moment, 
And  show  himself  unto  the  soldiers :  his 
Sole  presence  in  this  instant  might  do  more 
Than  hosts  can  do  In  his  behalf. 

Sar.  What,  ho ! 

Sly  armour  there. 

Myr.  And  wilt  thou  ? 

Sar.  Will  I  not? 

lift,  there!  —  But  seek  not  for  the  buckler;  'tis 
Too  heavy  :  —a  light  cuirass  and  my  sword. 
Where  are  the  rebels  ? 

Pan.  Scarce  a  furlong's  length 

From  the  outward  wall,  the  fiercest  conflict  rages. 

Sar.  Then  I  may  charge  on  horseback.    Sfero,  ho  I 
Order  my  horse  out  —  There  is  space  enough 
Even  in  our  courts,  and  by  the  outer  gate, 
To  marshal  half  the  horsemen  of  Arabia. 

[Exit  Sfseo  for  the  armour. 

Myr.  How  I  do  love  thee ! 

Sar.  I  ne'er  doubted  it 

Myr.  But  now  I  know  thee. 

Sar.  (to  his  Attendant).  Bring  down  my  spear,  too — 
Where  fs  Salemenes  ? 

Pan.  Where  a  soldier  should  be, 

In  the  thick  of  the  fight 

Sar.  Then  hasten  to  him Is 

The  path  still  open,  and  communication 
Left  twist  the  palace  and  the  phalanx  ? 

An.  Twas 

When  I  late  left  him,  and  I  have  no  fear : 
Our  troops  were  steady,  and  the  phalanx  form'd. 

Sar.  Tell  him  to  spare  his  person  for  the  present, 
And  that  I  will  not  spare  my  own— and  say, 
I  come, 
Am.     There '»  victory  in  the  very  word. 

[Exit  Pania. 

1  f  lo  the  third  Act,  where  Sardanapalus  calls  for  a 
mirror  to  look  at  himself  la  his  armour,  recollect  to  quote 
t*»  Latin  passage  from  Juvenal  upon  Otho  (a  similar  cha- 
rvter,  who  did  the  same  thing).  GISbrd  will  help  you  to  It 
Tht  trait  Is,  perhaps,  too  familiar,  but  It  to  historical  (of 
Ocho,  at  least),  end  natural  in  an  effeminate  character."  — 
LaHB.toMr.Ml 

*  [m  Die  tenet  speculum  pathid  gtitaman  Otbonto, 
Astoria  Arund  spouum,  quo  se  ille  videbat 


Sar.  Altada — Zames — forth,  and  arm  ye  !  There 
Is  all  in  readiness  in  the  armoury. 
See  that  the  women  are  bestow'd  in  safety 
In  the  remote  apartments :  let  a  guard 
Be  set  before  them,  with  strict  charge  to  quit 
The  post  but  with  their  lives  —  command  it,  Zames. 
Altada,  arm  yourself,  and  return  here ; 
Your  post  is  near  our  person. 

[Exeunt  Zames,  Altada,  and  all  save  Mymha. 

Enter  Sfxeo  and  other*  with  the  King's  Arms,  fee. 

Sfe.  King !  your  armour. 

Sar.  (arming  himsdf).  Give  me  the  cuirass — so: 
my  baldric j  now 
My  sword :  1  had  forgot  the  helm — where  is  it  ? 
That's  well — no,  'tis  too  heavy :  you  mistake,  tra- 
it was  not  this  I  meant,  but  that  which  bears 
A  diadem  around  it 

Sfe.  Sire,  I  deem'd 

That  too  conspicuous  from  the  precious  stones 
To  risk  your  sacred  brow  beneath — and,  trust  me, 
This  is  of  better  metal,  though  less  rich. 

Sar.  You  deem'd !  Are  you  too  turn'd  a  rebel  ? 
Fellow ! 
Your  part  is  to  obey :  return,  and — no  — 
It  is  too  late  —  I  will  go  forth  without  it 

Sfe.  At  least,  wear  this. 

Sar.  Wear  Caucasus !  why,  tts 

A  mountain  on  my  temples. 

Sfe.  Sire,  the  meanest 

Soldier  goes  not  forth  thus  exposed  to  battle. 
All  men  will  recognise  you  —  for  the  storm 
Has  ceased,  and  the  moon  breaks  forth  in  her  bright- 
ness. 

Sar.  I  go  forth  to  be  recognised,  and  thus 
Shall  be  so  sooner.     Now — my  spear  1  I'm  arm'd. 
[In  going  stops  short,  and  turns  to  Sfeeo. 
Sfero — I  had  forgotten — bring  the  mirror,  i 

Sfe.  The  mirror,  sire  ? 

Sar.  Yes,  sir,  of  polishM  brass, 

Brought  from  the  spoils  of  India — but  be  speedy.  * 

[Exit  Sfero. 

Sar.  Myrrha,  retire  unto  a  place  of  safety. 
Why  went  you  not  forth  with  the  other  damsels  ? 

Myr.  Because  my  place  is  here. 

Sar. 

Myr.  I  follow. 

Sar. 

Myr. 
'Twere 


And  when  I  am  gone 

You!  to  battle? 

If  it  were  so, 
first    Greek    girl  had    trod  the 


not  the 
path. 
I  will  await  here  your  return. 

Sar.  The  place 

Is  spacious,  and  the  first  to  be  sought  out, 
If  they  prevail ;  and,  if  it  be  so, 
And  I  return  not 

Myr.   '  Still  we  meet  again, 

Sar.  How? 

Myr.  In  the  spot  where  all  must  meet  at  last- 
In  Hades  1  if  there  be,  as  I  believe, 

Armatum,  cum  jam  toll!  vexilla  juberet. 

Res  memoranda  novis  annalibus,  atque  recent! 

Historia,  speculum  drills  sarcina  belli."— Jut.  Sat.  IL 

"  This  grasps  a  mirror  — pathic  Otho's  boast 
(Auruncan  Actor's  spotf),  where,  while  his  host, 
With  shouts,  the  signal  of  the  fight  required, 
He  view'd  his  mailed  form ;  view'd,  and  admired  I 
Lo,  a  new  subject  for  the  historic  page, 
A  Hiaaoa,  midst  the  arms  of  civil  rage  t H— Orrronn.} 
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A  shore  beyond  the  Styx :  and  if  there  be  not, 
In  ashes. 

Sar.        Darest  thou  so  much  ? 

Myr.  I  dare  all  things, 

Except  survive  what  I  have  loved,  to  be 
A  rebel's  booty :  forth,  and  do  your  bravest 

Re-enter  SFzao  with  the  mirror. 

Sar.  {looking  at  himself).  This  cuirass  fits  me  well, 
the  baldric  better, 
And  the  helm  not  at  alL     Methinks  I  seem 

[Flings  away  the  helmet  after  trying  it  again. 
Passing  well  in  these  toys ;  and  now  to  prove  them. 
Altada!  Where  *s  Altada  ? 

Sfe.  Waiting,  sire. 

Without :  he  has  your  shield  in  readiness. 

Sar.  True ;  I  forgot  he  is  my  shield-bearer 
By  right  of  blood,  derived  from  age  to  age. 
Myrrha,    embrace    me; — yet    once    more  —  once 

more — 
Love  me,  whate'er  betide.     My  chiefest  glory 
Shall  be  to  make  me  worthier  of  your  love. 

Myr.  Go  forth,  and  conquer ! 

[Exeunt  Sardanajalus  and  Sfero.  ] 

Now,  I  am  alone. 
All  are  gone  forth,  and  of  that  all  how  few 
Perhaps  return  !   Let  him  but  vanquish,  and 
Me  perish  t    If  he  vanquish  not,  I  perish ; 
For  I  will  not  outlive  him.     He  has  wound 
About  my  heart,  I  know  not  how  nor  why. 
Not  for  that  he  is  king;  for  now  his  kingdom 
Rocks  underneath  his  throne,  and  the  earth  yawns 
To  yield  him  no  more  of  it  than  a  grave ; 
And  yet  I  love  him  more.     Oh,  mighty  Jove  I 
Forgive  this  monstrous  love  for  a  barbarian, 
Who  knows  not  of  Olympus  1  yes,  I  love  him 

Now,  now,  far  more  than Hark— to  the  war 

shout! 
Methinks  it  nears  me.     If  it  should  be  so, 

[She  draws  forth  a  small  vial. 
This  cunning  Colchian  poison,  which  my  lather 
Learn'd  to  compound  on  Euxine  shores,  and  taught 

me 
How  to  preserve,  shall  free  me  1    It  had  freed  me 
Long  ere  this  hour,  but  that  1  loved,  until 
I  half  forgot  I  was  a  slave :  — where  all 
Are  slaves  save  one,  and  proud  of  servitude, 
So  they  are  served  in  turn  by  something  lower 
In  the  degree  of  bondage,  we  forget 
That  shackles  worn  like  ornaments  no  less 
Are  chains.    Again  that  shout !  and  now  the  clash 
Of  arms — and  now — and  now 

Enter  Altada. 

AH.  Ho,  Sfero,  ho  I 

Myr.  He  is  not  here;  what  wouldst  thou  with 
him  ?  How 
Goes  on  the  conflict  ? 

Alt.  Dubiously  and  fiercely. 

Myr.  And  the  king  ? 

AlL  Like  a  king.    I  must  find  Sfero, 

And  bring  him  a  new  spear  and  his  own  helmet. 
He  fights  till  now  bareheaded,  and  by  far 
Too  much  exposed.     The  soldiers  knew  his  face, 

1  [fatha  third  Act,  the  king  and  hit  courtiers  are  disturbed 
at  their  banquet  by  the  breaking  oat  of  the  conspiracy.  The 
battle  which  follows,  if  we  orerYook  the  absurdity,  which  oc- 
ean during  one  part  of  it,  of  hostile  armies  drawn  up  against 


And  the  foe  too ;  and  in  the  moon's  broad  light, 
His  silk  tiara  and  his  flowing  hair 
Make  him  a  mark  too  royal    Every  arrow 
Is  pointed  at  the  fair  hair  and  fair  features, 
And  the  broad  fillet  which  crowns  both. 

Myr.  Te  gods. 

Who  fulminate  o'er  my  father's  land,  protect  him  I 
Were  you  sent  by  the  king  ? 

Alt.  By  Salemenes, 

Who  sent  me  privily  upon  this  charge, 
Without  the  knowledge  of  the  careless  sovereign. 
The  king !  the  king  fights  as  he  revels  1  hoi 
What,  Sfero  1  I  will  seek  the  armoury— 
He  must  be  there.  [Exit  Altada. 

Myr.  'T  is  no  dishonour — no — 

'Tis  no  dishonour  to  have  loved  this  man. 
I  almost  wish  now,  what  I  never  wish'd 
Before,  that  he  were  Grecian.     If  Alddes 
Were  shamed  in  wearing  Lydian  Ompbalc's 
She-garb,  and  wielding  her  vile  distaff,  surely 
He,  who  springs  up  a  Hercules  at  once. 
Nursed  in  effeminate  arts  from  youth  to  manhood. 
And  rushes  from  the  banquet  to  the  battle. 
As  though  it  were  a  bed  of  love,  deserves 
That  a  Greek  girl  should  be  his  paramour. 
And  a  Greek  bard  his  minstrel,  a  Greek  tomb 
His  monument     How  goes  the  strife,  sir? 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Officer.  Lost, 

Lost  almost  past  recovery.     Zames  !  Where 
Is  Zames? 

Myr.        Posted  with  the  guard  appointed 
To  watch  before  the  apartment  of  the  women. 

[Exit  Officer. 

Myr.  {sola).  He 's  gone ;  and  told  no  more  than 
that  all 's  lost ! 
What  need  have  I  to  know  more  ?  In  those  word*, 
Those  little  words,  a  kingdom  and  a  king, 
A  line  of  thirteen  ages,  and  the  lives 
Of  thousands,  and  the  fortune  of  all  left 
With  life,  are  merged ;  and  I,  too,  with  the  great. 
Like  a  small  bubble  breaking  with  the  wave 
Which  bore  it,  shall  be  nothing.     At  the  least, 
My  fate  is  in  my  keeping :  no  proud  victor 
Shall  count  me  with  his  spoils. 

Enter  Pania. 

Pan.  Away  with  me, 

Myrrha,  without  delay ;  we  must  not  lose 
A  moment — all  that's  left  us  now. 

Myr.  The  king  ? 

Pan.  Sent  me  here  to  conduct  you  hence,  beyond 
The  river,  by.  a  secret  passage. 

Myr.  Then 

He  lives 

Pan.  And  charged  me  to  secure  your  lite. 

And  beg  you  to  live  on  for  his  sake,  till 
He  can  rejoin  you. 

Myr.  Will  he  then  give  way  t 

Pan.  Not  till  the  last  Still,  still  be  doea 
Despair  can  do ;  and  step  by  step  disputes 
The  very  palace. 

Myr.  They  are  here,  then :  —  ay. 


I 


I 
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each  other  hi 

Sardanapalus .....  -  ~,  -.—  _— —*, 

courage,  levity  and 'talent,  which  bdongtbThli  caucacxer! 
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Their  shouts  come  ringing  through  the  indent  halls, 

Never  profaned  by  rebel  echoes  till 

This  fetal  night     FtoeweU,  Assyria's  line  ! 

Farewell  to  all  of  Nlmrod  1  Even  the  name 

Is  now  no  more. 

Pan.  Away  with  me — away  2 

Jlfyr    No:  111  die  here  ! — Away,  and  tell  your 
king 

1  loved  him  to  the  last 

Enter  Saedaxafalus    and  Salxmenes   with    Sol- 
dier*.    Pania  quits  Myrrha,  and  ranges  himself 

Sar.  Since  it  is  thus, 

Well  die  where  we  were  born — in  our  own  halls. 
Serry  your  ranks — stand  firm.     I  have  despatched 
A  trusty  satrap  for  the  guard  of  Zames, 
All  fresh  and  faithful ;  they  11  be  here  anon. 
AD  la  not  over.  —  Pania,  look  to  Myrrha. 

[Pa  via  returns  towards  Myrrha. 

Sat  We  have  breathing  time:    yet  once  more 
charge,  my  friends — 
One  for  Assyria ! 

Sar.  Rather  say  for  Bactria ! 

My  faithful  Bactrians,  I  will  henceforth  be 
King  of  your  nation,  and  we  11  hold  together 
ThU  realm  as  province. 

Sat  Hark !  they  come — they  come. 

Enter  Beleses  and  Arbaces  with  the  Rebels. 
Arb.  Set  on,  we  have  them  in  the  toil.     Charge  ! 

charge! 
BeL  On !  on  I — Heaven  fights  for  us,  and  with  us. 
—  On! 
[  They  charge  the   King  and  Salemxnes  with 
their   Droops,  who  defend  themselves  till  the 
arrival   of  Zames,   wit/t   the    Guard  before 
mentioned*      Tne  Rebels  are  then  driven  off, 
and  pursued  by   Salemekes,    grc      As   the 
King  is  going  to  join  the  pursuit,   Belxses 
crosses  Mm. 
BtL  Ho  !  tyrant —  /  will  end  this  war. 
Sar.  Even  so, 

My  warlike  priest,  and  precious  prophet,  and 
Grateful  and  trusty  subject :  — yield,  I  pray  thee. 
1  would  reserve  thee  for  a  fitter  doom, 
Bather  than  dip  my  hands  in  holy  blood. 
Bel.  Thine  hour  is  come. 

Sar.  Mo,  thine.  —  I  've  lately  read, 

Though  but  a  young  astrologer,  the  stars ; 
And  ranging  round  the  sodiac,  found  thy  fete 
In  the  sign  of  the  Scorpion,  which  proclaims 
That  thou  wilt  now  be  crush'd. 
Bel.  But  not  by  thee, 

[  Tney  fight ;  Belxses  is  wounded  and  disarmed. 
Sar.  (raising  his  sword  to  despatch  him,  exclaims)  — 
Sow  call  upon  thy  planets,  will  they  shoot 
From  the  sky  to  preserve  their  seer  and  credit  ? 

[A  Party  of  Rebels  enter  and  rescue  Belxses. 
They  assail  the  King,  who,  in  turn,  is  rescued 
by  a  Party  of  his  Soldiers,    who  drive  the 
Rebels  off. 
The  villain  was  a  prophet  after  all. 
Upon  them— ho !  there — victory  is  ours. 

[Exit  in  pursuit 

*  CTbe  Uag,  by  his  daring  valour,  restores  Che  fortune  of 
ts»  IfbU  and  return*,  with  all  his  train,  to  the  palace.    The 


Myr.  (to  Pan, )   Pursue  1  Why  stand 'st  thou  hero, 
and  leav'st  the  ranks 
Of  fellow-soldiers  conquering  without  thee  ? 

Pan.  The  king's  command  was  not  to  quit  thee. 

Myr.  Me  I 

Think  not  of  me — a  single  soldier's  arm 
Must  not  be  wanting  now,     I  ask  no  guard, 
I  need  no  guard :  what,  with  a  world  at  stake, 
Keep  watch  upon  a  woman  ?     Hence,  I  say, 
Or  thou  art  shamed  I    Nay,  then,  /  will  go  forth, 
A  feeble  female,  'midst  their  desperate  strife, 
And  bid  thee  guard  me  there — where  thou  shouldst 

shield 
Thy  sovereign.  [Exit  Myrrha. 

Pan.  Tet  stay,  damsel ! — She  Is  gone. 

If  aught  of  ill  betide  her,  better  I 
Had  lost  my  life.     Sardanapalus  holds  her 
Far  dearer  than  his  kingdom,  yet  he  fights 
For  that  too ;  and  can  I  do  less  than  he, 
Who  never  flash'd  a  scimitar  till  now  ? 
Myrrha,  return,  and  I  obey  you,  though 
In  disobedience  to  the  monarch.  [Exit  Pania. 

Enter  Altasa  and  Srxao  by  an  opposite  door. 

AH.  Myrrha ! 

What  gone  ?  ve*  she  was  here  when  the  fight  raged, 
And  Pania  also.     Can  aught  have  befallen  them  ? 

Sfe.  I  saw  both  safe,  when  late  the  rebels  fled : 
They  probably  are  but  retired  to  make 
Their  way  back  to  the  harem. 

Alt.  If  the  king 

Prove  victor,  as  it  seems  even  now  he  must 
And  miss  his  own  Ionian,  we  are  doom'd 
To  worse  than  captive  rebels. 

Sfe.  Let  us  trace  them ; 

She  cannot  be  fled  far ;  and,  found,  she  makes 
A  richer  prise  to  our  soft  sovereign 
Than,  bis  recover'd  kingdom. 

Alt.  Baal  himself 

Ne'er  fought  more  fiercely  to  win  empire,  than 
His  silken  son  to  save  it :  he  defies 
All  augury  of  foes  or  friends ;  and  like 
The  close  and  sultry  summer's  day,  which  bodes 
A  twilight  tempest  bursts  forth  in  such  thunder 
As  sweeps  the  air  and  deluges  the  earth. 
The  man 's  inscrutable. 

Sfe.  Not  more  than  others. 

All  are  the  sons  of  circumstance :  away — 
Let  *s  seek  the  slave  out  or  prepare  to  be 
Tortured  for  his  infatuation,  and 
Condemn 'd  without  a  crime.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Salemenes  and  Soldiers,  Sfe. 

Sal.  The  triumph  is 

Flattering :  they  are  beaten  backward  from  the  palace, 
And  we  have  open'd  regular  access 
To  the  troops  station'd  on  the  other  side 
Euphrates,  who  may  still  be  true;  nay,  must  be, 
When  they  bear  of  our  victory.     But  where 
Is  the  chief  victor  ?  where 's  the  king  ? 

Enter  SAU>ANArAX.us,  cum  suis,  $c.  and  Mtrrha. 
Sar.  Here,  brother.  > 

Sal  Unhurt,  I  hope. 

scene  that  ensues  U  rery  masterly  and  characteristic  —  Jnf* 

FEET.] 
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Sar.  Not  quite;  but  let  it 

We've  clear'd  the  palace— 

SaL  And  I  trust  the  city. 

Our  numbers  gather ;  and  I  Ve  order'd  onward 
A  cloud  of  Parthians,  hitherto  reserved. 
All  fresh  and  fiery,  to  be  pour'd  upon  them 
In  their  retreat,  which  -soon  will  be  a  flight 

Sar.  It  is  already,  or  at  least  they  march 'd 
Faster  than  I  could  follow  with  my  Bactrians, 
Who  spared  no  speed.   I  am  spent :  give  me  a  seat 

SaL  There  stands  the  throne,  sire. 

Sar.  *T  is  no  place  to  rest  on, 

For  mind  nor  body :  let  me  have  a  couch, 

[  They  place  a  teat. 
A  peasant's  stool,  I  care  not  what ;  so — now     m 
I  breathe  more  freely. 

Sal  This  great  hour  has  proved 

The  brightest  and  most  glorious  of  your  life. 

Sar.  And  the  most  tiresome.     Where 's  my  cup- 
bearer? 
Bring  me  some  water. 

SaL  (smiling).  *Tis  the  first  time  he 

Ever  had  such  an  order :  even  I, 
Tour  most  austere  of  counsellors,  would  now 
Suggest  a  purpler  beverage. 

Sar.  Blood — doubtless. 

But  there's  enough  of  that  shed ;  as  for  wine. 
I  have  learn'd  to-night  the  price  of  the  pure  element: 
Thrice  have  I  drank  of  it,  and  thrice  renew'd, 
With  greater  strength  than  the  grape  ever  gave  me, 
My  charge  upon  the  rebels.     Where's  the  soldier 
Who  gave  me  water  in  his  helmet  ? 

One  of  the  Guards.  Slain,  sire  ! 

An  arrow  pierced  his  brain,  while,  scattering 
The  last  drops  from  his  helm,  he  stood  in  act 
To  place  it  on  his  brows. 

Sar.  Slain  !  unrewarded ! 

And  slain  to  serve  my  thirst :  that 's  hard,  poor  slave  1 
Had  he  but  lived,  I  would  have  gorged  him  with 
Gold :  all  the  gold  of  earth  could  ne'er  repay 
The  pleasure  of  that  draught ;  for  I  was  parch'd 
As  I  am  now.  [  They  bring  water— he  drinks. 

I  live  again — from  henceforth 
The  goblet  I  reserve  for  hours  of  love, 
But  war  on  water. 

SaL  And  that  bandage,  sire, 

Which  girds  your  arm  ? 

Sar.  A  scratch  from  brave  Seleses. 

Myr.  Oh !  he  is  wounded ! 

Sar.  Not  too  much  of  that ; 

And  yet  it  feels  a  little  stiff  and  painful, 
Now  I  am  cooler. 

Myr.  Tou  have  bound  it  with — — 

Sar.  The  fillet  of  my  diadem :  the  first  time 
That  ornament  was  ever  aught  to  me 
Save  an  incumbrance. 

Myr.  (to  the  Attendants).  Summon  speedily 
A  leech  of  the  most  skilful :  pray,  retire  : 
I  will  unbind  your  wound  and  tend  it 

Sar.  Do  so, 

For  now  it  throbs  sufficiently :  but  what 
Know'st  thou  of  wounds  ?  yet  wherefore  do  I  ask  ? 
Know'st  thou,  my  brother,  where  I  lighted  on 
This  minion  ? 

1  [The  rebels  are  at  length  repulsed.  The  king  re-enters 
wounded,  and  retires  to  rest,  after  a  short  and  very  charac- 
teristic conversation  between  Salemenes  and  Myrrhs,  in 
which  the  two  kindred  spirits  show  their  mutual  understand- 
ing of  each  other,  and  the  loyal  warrior,  postponing  all  the 


SaL  Herding  with  the  other  female* 

Like  frighten'd  antelopes. 

Sar.  No :  like  the  dtm 

Of  the  young  lion,  femininely  raging, 
(And  femininely  meaneth  furiously. 
Because  all  passions  in  excess  are  female) 
Against  the  hunter  flying  with  her  cub, 
She  urged  on  with  her  voice  tad  gesture,  and 
Her  floating  hair  and  flashing  eyes,  the  soldiers; 
In  the  pursuit 

SaL  Indeed! 

Sar.  Ton  see,  this  night 

Made  warriors  of  more  than  me.     I  paused 
To  look  upon  her,  and  her  kindled  cheek ; 
Her  large  black  eyes,  that  flash 'd  through  her  long  hair 
As  it  streamed  o'er  her ;  her  blue  veins  that  rose 
Along  her  most  transparent  brow ;  her  nostril 
Dilated  from  its  symmetry ;  her  lips 
Apart ;  her  voice  that  clove  through  all  the  din, 
As  a  lute's  pierceth  through  the  cymbals'  dash, 
Jarr'd  but  not  drown'd  by  the  loud  brattling ;  her 
Waved  arms,  more  dazsling  with  their  own  horn 

whiteness 
Than  the  steel  her  hand  held,  which  she  caught  up 
From  a  dead  soldier's  grasp ;— all  these  things  made 
Her  seem  unto  the  troops  a  prophetess 
Of  victory,  or  Victory  herself; 
Come  down  to  hail  us  hers. 

SaL  (aside).  This  is  too  much. 

Again  the  love- fit 's  on  him,  and  all *s  lost, 
Unless  we  turn  his  thoughts. 

(Aloud.)  But  pray  thee*  aire. 
Think  of  your  wound — you  said  even  now  'twas 
painful 

Sar.  That's  true,  too ;  but  I  must  not  think  of  it 

Sal.  I  have  look'd  to  all  things  needful,  and  will  o#v 
Receive  reports  of  progress  made  in  such 
Orders  as  I  had  given,  and  then  return 
To  hear  your  further  pleasure. 

Sar.  Be  It  so, 

SaL  (in  retiring).  Myrrha ! 

Myr.  Prince  I 

SaL  Tou  have  shown  a  soul  to-night, 

Which,  were  he  not  my  sister's  lord         But  now 
I  have  no  time ;  thou  lovest  the  king  ? 

Myr.  I  love 

Sardanapalus. 

SaL  But  wouldst  have  him  king  ttjn  ? 

Myr.  I  would  not  have  him  less  than  what  he 
should  be. 

Sal.  Well  then,  to  have  him  king,  and  yours,  and  all 
He  should,  or  should  not  be ;  to  have  him  fise, 
Let  him  not  sink  back  into  luxury. 
Tou  have  more  power  upon  his  spirit  than 
Wisdom  within  these  walls,  or  fierce  rebellion 
Raging  without :  look  well  that  he  relapse  not 

Myr.  There  needed  not  the  voice  of  Salemenes 
To  urge  me  on  to  this :  I  will  not  faO. 
All  that  a  woman's  weakness  can 

SaL  Is 

Omnipotent  o'er  such  a  heart  as  his : 
Exert  it  wisely.  [Exit 

Sar.  Myrrha !  what,  at  whispers 

With  my  stern  brother  ?  I  shall  soon  be  jealous.  * 

selfish  domestic  feelings  which  led  him  to  dislike  the  U.r 
Ionian,  exhorts  her  to  use  her  utmost  power  Co  keep  h«« 
lover  from  relaxing  into  luxury.  The  transient  eaVct  whu-) 
their  whispers  produce  on  Sardanapalus  is  well 
Bishop  Haaaaj 
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Myr.  (smi&ng).  You  have  cause,  tire ;  for  on  the 
earth  there  breathes  not 
A  man  more  -worthy  of  a- woman's  love— 
A  soldier's  trust— a  subject's  reverence— 
A  king's  esteem— the  whole  world's  admiration  ! 

Sar.  Praise  him,  but  not  so  warmly.     I  must  not 
Rear  those  sweet  lips  grow  eloquent  In  aught 
That  throws  me  into  shade :  yet  you  speak  truth. 

Afyr.  And  now  retire,  to  have  your  wound  look'd  to. 
Pray,  lean  on  me. 

Scr.  Yes,  love  1  but  not  from  pain. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE    I. 


SAaxukitA pall's  discovered  deeping  upon  a  Couch, 
and  occasionally  disturbed  in  his  Siumbcrs,  with 
MrasjiA  watching. 

Myr.  (sola,  gazing).    I  have  stolen  upon  his  rest, 
if  rett  it  be, 
Which  thus  convulses  slumber:  shall  I  wake  him  ? 
No,  he  seems  calmer.     Oh,  thou  God  of  Quiet ! 
Whose  reign  is  o'er  seal'd  eyelids  and  soft  dreams, 
Or  deep,  deep  sleep,  so  as  to  be  unfathom'd, 
Look  like  thy  brother,  Death— so  still — so  stirlcss— 
for  then  we  are  happiest,  as  It  may  be,  we 
Are  happiest  of  all  within  the  realm 
Of  thy  stern,  silent,  and  unwakening  twin. 
Again  he  moves— again  the  play  of  pain 
Shoots  o'er  his  features,  as  the  sudden  gust 
Crisps  the  reluctant  lake  that  lay  so  calm  » 
Beneath  the  mountain  shadow ;  or  the  blast 
Ruffle*  the  autumn  leaves,  that  drooping  cling 
Faintly  and  motionless  to  their  loved  boughs. 
I  must  awake  him— yet  not  yet ;  who  knows 
From  what  I  rouse  him  ?    It  seems  pain ;  but  if 
I  quicken  him  to  heavier  pain  ?   The  fever 
<>f  this  tumultuous  night,  the  grief  too  of 
His  wound,  though  slight,  may  cause  all  this,  and  shake 
He  more  to  see  than  him  to  suffer.    No : 
Let  Nature  use  her  own  maternal  means, 
And  I  await  to  second,  not  disturb  her.  * 

Sar.  (awakening).  Not  so— although  ye  multiplied 
the  stars, 
And  gave  them  to  me  as  a  realm  to  share 

»        f  Crisps  the  unswelUng  wave,"  &c  —  MS.] 

*  t ••»  feurth  Act  opens  with  Myrrha  watching  over  the 
dombera  of  Sanianapeius.  He  waken*  and  tells  a  horrid 
dream,  which  we  do  not  much  admire,  except  that  part  of  it 
« kick  describe  I  the  form  of  his  warlike  ancestress  Semi- 
nanU,  with  whom,  and  the  rest  of  his  regal  predecessors,  ha 
bad  fancied  himself  at  a  ghostly  banquet.  —  Hebir.] 

*  (The  metal  tone  of  Myrrha'*  character  (In  perfect  con- 
•tstency  with  the  manners  of  her  age  and  nation,  and  with 
tier  own  elevated  but  pore  and  feminine  spirit,)  is  that  of  a 
devout  worshipper  of  her  country's  gods.  She  reproves, 
with  dignity,  the  impious  flattery  of  the  Assyrian  courtiers 
and  the  libertine  scofls  of  the  king.  She  does  not  forget, 
while  preparing  for  death,  that  libation  which  was  the  latest 
ami  asset  solemn  act  of  Grecian  piety;  and  she,  more  par- 
ticularly, expresses  her  belief  hi  a  future  state  of  existence. 
Yvt  tale  very  Myrrha,  when  Sardanapalus  is  agitated  by  his 
vrtl  ill  earn,  and  by  the  natural  doubt  as  to  what  worse  visions 
d*ath  may  bring,  is  made  to  console  him,  in  the  strain  of  his 
own  Epicurean  philosophy,  with  the  doctrine  that  death  is 
really  nothing,  except 

**  Unto  the  timid  who  anticipate 
That  which  may  never  be ; " 

and  wttb  the  Insinuation  that  all  which  remains  of  M  the  dead 
is  the  dust  we  tread  upon.*1  We  do  not  wish  to  ask,  we  do  not 


From  you  and  with  you  I  I  would  not  so  purchase 

The  empire  of  eternity.     Hence — hence  — 

Old  hunter  of  the  earliest  brutes  !  and  ye, 

Who  hunted  fellow-creatures  as  if  brutes ! 

Once  bloody  mortals — and  now  bloodier  idols, 

If  your  priests'  lie  not  1  And  thou,  ghastly  beldame ! 

Dripping  with  dusky  gore,  and  trampling  on 

The  carcasses  of  Inde  —  away  !  away ! 

Where  am  I  ?  Where  the  spectres  ?    Where  — 

No—that 
Is  no  false  phantom :  I  should  know  it  'midst 
All  that  the  dead  dare  gloomily  raise  up 
From  their  black  gulf  to  daunt  the  living.  Myrrha  1 

Myr.  Aha !  thou  art  pale,  and  on  thy  brow  the  drops 
Gather  like  night  dew.     My  beloved,  hush  — 
Calm  thee.     Thy  speech  seems  of  another  world, 
And  thou  art  lord  of  this.    Be  of  good  cheer ; 
All  will  go  well. 

Sar.  Thy  hand — so — 't  is  thy  hand ; 

'Tis  flesh ;  grasp — clasp — yet  closer,  till  I  feel 
Myself  that  which  I  was. 

Myr.  At  least  know  me 

For  what  I  am,  and  ever  must  be  —  thine. 

Sar.  I  know'it  now.     I  know  this  life  again. 
Ah,  Myrrha !  I  have  been  where  we  shall  be. 

Myr.  My  lord  ! 

Sar.  I  've  been  1*  the  grave — where 

worms  are  lords, 

And  kings  are But  I  did  not  deem  it  so ; 

I  thought  twas  nothing 

Afyr.  So  it  is ;  except 

Unto  the  timid,  who  anticipate 
That  which  may  never  be.  3 

Sar.  Oh,  Myrrha !  if 

Sleep  shows  such  things,  what  may  not  death  disclose  r 

Myr.  1  know  no  evil  death  can  show,  which  life 
Has  not  already  shown  to  those  who  live 
Embodied  longest     If  there  be  indeed 
A  shore  where  mind  survives,  'twill  be  as  mind, 
All  unlncorporate :  or  if  there  flits 
A  shadow  of  this  cumbrous  clog  of  clay, 
Which  stalks,  metbinks,  between  our  souls  and  heaven, 
And  fetters  us  to  earth — at  least  the  phantom, 
Whate'er  it  have  to  fear,  will  not  fear  death. 

Sar.  I  fear  it  not ;  but  I  have  felt—  have  seen  — 
A  legion  of  the  dead. 

Myr.  And  so  have  I. 

The  dust  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive, 

like  to  conjecture,  whose  sentiments  these  are,  but  they  are 
certainly  not  the  sentiments  of  an  ancient  Grecian  heroine. 
They  are  not  the  sentiments  which  Myrrha  might  hare  learned 
from  the  heroes  of  her  natire  land,  or  from  the  poems  whence 
those  heroes  derived  their  heroism,  their  contempt  of  death, 
"  and  their  lore  of  rlrtue."  Myrrha  would  rather  hare  told 
her  lorer  of  those  happy  islands  where  the  benerolent  and 
the  brare  reposed  after  the  toils  of  their  mortal  existence ; 
of  that  renerable  society  of  departed  warriors  and  sages,  to 
which,  if  he  renounced  his  sloth  and  Ured  for  his  people  and 
for  glory,  he  might  yet  expect  admission.  She  would  hare 
told  him  of  that  Joy  with  which  his  warlike  ancestors  would 
more  along  their  meads  of  asphodel,  when  the  news  reached 
them  of  their  descendant's  prowess ;  she  would  hare  antici- 
pated those  songs  which  denied  that "  Harmodius  was  dead,** 
however  he  might  be  removed  from  the  sphere  of  mortality ) 
which  told  her  countrymen  of  the  u  roses  and  the  golden- 
fruited  bowers,  where,  beneath  the  light  of  a  lower  sun,  de- 
parted warriors  reined  their  shadowy  cars,or  struck  their  harps 
amid  altars  steaming  with  frankincense."— (Horn.  Odrss.  A. 
539.  Callistratus  ap.  Athemeum.  L  xr.  Pindar.  Fragm.  Heyne, 
roL  UL  p.  SI.)  Such  were  the  doctrines  which  naturally  led 
men  to  a  contempt  for  life  and  a  thirst  for  glory :  but  the  op- 
posite opinions  were  the  doubts  of  a  later  day ;  and  of  those 
sophists  under  whose  influence  Greece  soon  ceased  to  be  free, 
or  reliant,  or  virtuous.  —  Hnaa.3 
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ACT  XT. 


And  wretched.   But  proceed :  what  hut  thou  seen  ? 
Speak  it,  twill  lighten  thy  dimm'd  mind. 

Sar.  Mothought  — 

Myr.  Yet  pause,  thou  art  tired — in  pain—- ex- 
hausted ;  all 
Which  can  impair  both  strength  and  spirit :  seek 
Rather  to  sleep  again. 

Sar.  Not  now  —  I  would  not 

Dream ;  though  I  know  it  now  to  be  a  dream 
What  I  have  dreamt :  —  and  canst  thou  bear  to 
hear  it? 

Myr.  I  can  bear  all  things,  dreams  of  life  or  death, 
Which  I  participate  with  you,  in  semblance 
Or  full  reality. 

Sar.  And  this  look'd  real, 

I  tell  you :  after  that  these  eyes  were  open, 
I  saw  them  in  their  flight — for  then  they  fled. 

Myr.  Say  on. 

Sar.  I  saw,  that  is,  I  dream'd  myself 

Here — here— even  where  we  are,  guests  as  we  were, 
Myself  a  host  that  deem'd  himself  but  guest, 
Willing  to  equal  all  in  social  freedom ; 
But,  on  my  right  hand  and  my  left,  instead 
Of  thee  and  Zames,  and  our  custom'd  meeting, 
Was  ranged  on  my  left  hand  a  haughty,  dark, 
And  deadly  face ;    I  could  not  recognise  it, 
Yet  I  had  seen  it,  though  I  knew  not  where : 
The  features  were  a  giant's,  and  the  eye 
Was  still,  yet  lighted ;  his  long  locks  curl'd  down 
On  his  vast  bust,  whence  a  huge  quiver  rose 
With  shaft-heads  feather'd  from  the  eagle's  wing,1 
That  peep'd  up  bristling  through  his  serpent  hair. 
I  invited  him  to  All  the  cup  which  stood 
Between  us,  but  he  answer'd  not ;   I  flll'd  it — 
He  took  it  not,  but  stared  upon  me,  till 
I  trembled  at  the  flx'd  glare  of  his  eye : 
I  irown'd  upon  him  as  a  king  should  frown ; 
He  Irown'd  not  in  his  turn,  but  look'd  upon  me 
With  the  same  aspect,  which  appall'd  me  more, 
Because  it  changed  not :  and  I  turn'd  for  refuge 
To  milder  guests,  and  sought  them  on  the  right, 

Where  thou  wert  wont  to  be.    But 

[He  pauses. 

Myr.  What  instead  ? 

Sar.  In  thy  own  chair  — thy  own  place  in  the 
banquet — 
I  sought  thy  sweet  face  in  the  circle — but 
Instead  — a  grey-hair'd,  wither'd,  bloody-eyed, 
And  bloody-handed,  ghastly,  ghostly  thing, 
Female  in  garb,  and  crown'd  upon  the  brow, 
Furrow'd  with  years,  yet  sneering  with  the  passion 
Of  vengeance,  leering  too  with  that  of  lust, 
Sate :  — my  veins  curdled. 

Myr.  Is  this  aU  ? 

Sar.     .  Upon 

Her  right  hand — her  lank,  bird-like,  right  hand  — 

stood 
A  goblet,  bubbling  o'er  with  blood ;  and  on 
Her  left,  another,  flll'd  with  — what  I  saw  not, 
But  turn'd  from  it  and  her.     But  all  along 
The  table  sate  a  range  of  crowned  wretches, 
Of  various  aspects,  but  of  one  expression. 
Myr.  And  felt  you  not  this  a  mere  vision  ? 

Sar.  No: 

It  was  so  palpable,  I  could  have  touch 'd  them. 
I  turn'd  from  one  face  to  another,  in 

»  r»  With  arrows  peeping  through  his  felling  hair.**— MS.] 


The  hope  to  find  at  last  one  which  I  knew 
Ere  I  saw  theirs :  but  no—  all  turn'd  upon  me, 
And  stared,  but  neither  ate  nor  drank,  bat  stared. 
Till  I  grew  stone,  as  they  seem*  half  to  be, 
Yet  breathing  stone,  for  I  felt  Use  in  them, 
And  life  in  me :  there  was  a  horrid  kind 
Of  sympathy  between  us,  as  if  they 
Had  lost  a  part  of  death  to  come  to  me, 
And  I  the  half  of  life  to  rit  by  them. 
We  were  in  an  existence  all  apart 

From  heaven  or  earth And  rather  kt  me  see 

Death  all  than  such  a  being ! 

Myr.  And  the  end  ? 

Sar.  At  last  I  sate,  marble,  as  they,  when  rose 
The  hunter  and  the  crone ;  and  smiling  on  me  — 
Yes,  the  enlarged  but  noble  aspect  of 
The  hunter  smiled  upon  me — I  should  say, 
His  lips,  for  his  eyes  moved  not  —  and  the  woman's 
Thin  lips  relaxed  to  something  like  a  smile. 
Both  rose,  and  the  crown'd  figures  on  each  hand 
Rose  also,  as  if  aping  their  chief  shades  — 
Mere  mimics  even  in  death — but  I  sate  still : 
A  desperate  courage  crept  through  every  limb, 
And  at  the  last  I  fear'd  them  not)  but  langh'd 
Full  in  their  phantom  feces.    But  then— then 
The  hunter  laid  his  hand  on  mine :  I  took  It, 
And  grasp'd  it-* but  it  melted  from  my  own ; 
While  he  too  vanlsji'd,  and  left  nothing  but 
The  memory  of  a  hero,  for  he  look'd  so. 

Myr.  And  was :  the  ancestor  of  heroes,  too, 
And  thine  no  less. 

Sar.  Ay,  Myrrha,  but  the  woman, 

The  female  who  remain'd,  she  flew  upon  me. 
And  burnt  my  lips  up  with  her  noisome  kisses ; 
And,  flinging  down  the  goblets  on  each  hand, 
Methought  their  poisons  flow'd  around  ns,  till 
Each  form'd  a  hideous  river.     Still  she  clung ; 
The  other  phantoms,  like  a  row  ot  statues. 
Stood  dull  as  in  our  temples,  but  she  still 
Embraced  me,  while  I  shrunk  from  her,  as  if, 
In  lieu  of  her  remote  descendant,  I 
Had  been  the  son  who  slew  her  for  her  incest. 
Then — then — a  chaos  of  all  loathsome  things 
Throng'd  thick  and  shapeless:   I  was  dead,    yet 

feeling  — 
Buried,  and  raised  again — consumed  by  worms, 
Purged  by  the  flames,  and  wither'd  in  the  air  I 
I  can  fix  nothing  further  of  my  thoughts, 
Save  that  I  long'd  for  thee,  and  sought  for  thee. 
In  all  these  agonies, -—and  woke  and  found  thee. 

Myr.  So  shalt  thou  find  me  ever  at  thy  aide. 
Here  and  hereafter,  if  the  last  may  be. 
But  think  not  of  these  things— the  mere  creaticca 
Of  late  events,  acting  upon  a  frame 
Unused  to  toil,  yet  over-wrought  by  toil 
Such  as  might  try  the  sternest. 

Sar  1  am  better. 

Now  that  I  see  thee  once  more,  what  was  seen 
Seems  nothing. 

Enter  Salem  exes. 

Sal  Is  the  kin?  so  $»>on  awake  ? 

Sar.  Yes,  brother,  and  I  would  I  had  not  slept ; 
For  all  the  predecessors  of  our  line 
Rose  up,  methought,  to  drag  me  down  to  them. 
My  father  was  amongst  them,  too ;  but  he, 
I  know  not  why,  kept  from  me,  leaving  sue 
Between  the  htmter-ftiunder  of  our  race. 
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And  her,  the  homicide  and  husband-killer, 
Whom  you  call  glorious. 

Sat  So  I  term  you  also. 

How  you  have  shown  a  spirit  like  to  hers. 
By  day-break  I  propose  that  we  set  forth, 
And  charge  once  more  the  rebel  crew,  who  still 
Keep  gathering  head,  repulsed,  but  not  quite  quell'd. 

Sar.  How  wears  the  night  ? 

SaL  There  yet  remains  some  hours 

Of  darkness ;  use  them  for  your  further  rest 

Sar.  No,  not  to-night,  if  'tis  not  gone :  methought 
I  pats'd  hours  in  that  vision. 

Jtjpr.  Scarcely  one ; 

I  watch'd  by  you :  it  wa*  a  heavy  hour, 
Bat  an  hour  only* 

Sar.  Let  us  then  hold  council 

To-morrow  we  set  forth. 

Sal.  But  ere  that  time 

I  had  a  grace  to  seek. 

Sar.  'Tis  granted. 

Sal  Hear  it 

Ere  you  reply  too  readily ;  and  'tis 
For  ytmr  ear  only. 

Jtyr.  Prince,  I  take  my  leave. 

[Exit  Myrb.ua. 

SaL  That  slave  deserves  her  freedom. 

Sar.  Freedom  only ! 

That  slave  deserves  to  share  a  throne. 

SaL  Tour  patience— 

'Tis  not  yet  vacant,  and  'tis  of  its  partner 
I  come  to  speak  with  you. 

Sar.  How  !  of  the  queen  ? 

SaL  Even  so.    I  judged  it  fitting  for  their  safety, 
That,  ere  the  dawn,  she  sets  forth  with  her  children 
For  Paphlagonio,  where  our  kinsman  Cotta 
Governs ;  and  there  at  all  events  secure 
My  nephews  and  your  sons  their  lives,  and  with  them 
Their  just  pretensions  to  the  crown  in  case 

Sar.  I  perish— -as  is  probable :  well  thought — 
IjbL  them  set  forth  with  a  sure  escort. 

SaL  That 

Is  aO  provided,  and  the  galley  ready 
To  drop  down  the  Euphrates  » ;  but  ere  they 
Depart,  will  yon  not  sea 

Sar.  My  sons  ?     It  may 

Unman  my  heart,  and  the  poor  boys  will  weep ; 
And  what  can  I  reply  to  comfort  them, 
Save  with  some  hollow  hopes,  and  ill-worn  smiles  ? 
Ton  know  I  cannot  feign. 

SaL  But  you  can  feel  1 

At  least,  I  trust  so :  in  a  word,  the  queen 
Requests  to  see  you  ere  you  part — for  ever. 

Sar.  Onto  what  end  ?  what  purpose  ?  I  will  grant 
Aught— all  that  she  can  ask — but  such  a  meeting. 

SaL  Ton  know,  or  ought  to  know,  enough  of  women, 
Since  you  have  studied  them  so  steadily, 
That  what  they  ask  in  aught  that  touches  on 
Tb*  heart,  is  dearer  to  their  feelings  or 
Their  fancy,  than  the  whole  external  world. 
I  think  as  yon  do  of  my  sister's  wish ; 
Hut  twas  her  wish— she  is  my  sister — you 
husband— will  you  grant  it  ? 

'Twill  be  useless: 
Baft  let  her  t**» 

9  HWe  hardly  know  why  Lord  Byron,  who  bat  not  Id  other 

'9  shown  a  slavish  deference  for  Dlodorut  Slculut. 

tints  follow  him  In  Che  manifest  geographical  blunder 

Nineveh  on  the  Evpkratet  mstead  of  the  Tigrit, 


SaL  I  go.  [Exit  SALuutM**. 

Sar.  "We  have  lived  asunder 

Too  long  to  meet  again— and  now  to  meet  I 
Have  I  not  cares  enow,  and  pangs  enow, 
To  bear  alone,  that  we  must  mingle  sorrows, 
'Who  have  ceased  to  mingle  love  ? 

He-enter  Salkmihis  and  Zarxna. 

SaL  My  sister  1  Courage: 

Shame  not  our  blood  with  trembling,  but  remember 
From  whence  we  sprung.    The  queen  is  present,  sire. 

Zar.  I  pray  thee,  brother,  leave  me. 

SaL  Since  you  ask  it 

[Exit  Saleumjumm. 

Zar.  Alone  with  him  I  How  many  a  year  has  pasa'd, 
Though  we  are  still  so  young,  since  we  have  met, 
Which  I  have  worn  in  widowhood  of  heartl 
He  loved  me  not :  yet  he  seems  little  changed — 
Changed  to  me    only  —  would    the    change  were 

„  mutual! 
He  speaks  not— scarce  regards  me — not  a  word, 
Nor  look — yet  he  was  soft  of  voice  and  aspect, 
Indifferent,  not  austere.     My  lord  ! 

Sar.  Zarina  J 

Zar.  No,  not  Zarina— do  not  say  Zarina. 
That  tone — that  word — annihilate  long  years, 
And  things  which  make  them  longer. 

Sar.  'Tis  too  late 

To  think  of  these  past  dreams.  Let 's  not  reproach — 
That  is,  reproach  me  not — for  the  last  time 

Zar.  Audjirtt.     I  ne'er  reproach 'd  you. 

Sar.  'T  is  most  true ; 

And  that  reproof  comes  heavier  on  my  heart 
Than But  our  hearts  are  not  in  our  own  power. 

Zar.  Nor  hands ;  but  I  gave  both. 

Sar.  Your  brother  said 

It  was  your  will  to  see  me,  ere  you  went 
From  Nineveh  with (He  XesttaJes). 

Zar.  Our  children :  it  is  true. 

I  wish'd  to  thank  you  that  you  have  not  divided 
My  heart  from  all  that 's  left  it  now  to  love— 
Those  who  are  yours  and  mine,  who  look  like  you, 
And  look  upon  me  as  you  look'd  upon  me 
Once But  they  have  not  changed. 

Sar.  Nor  ever  will. 

I  nun  would  have  them  dutifuL 

Zar.  I  cherish 

Those  infants,  not  alone  from  the  blind  love 
Of  a  fond  mother,  but  as  a  fond  woman. 
They  are  now  the  only  tie  between  us. 

Sar.  Deem  not 

I  have  not  done  you  justice :  rather  make  them 
Resemble  your  own  line,  than  their  own  sire. 
I  trust  them  with  you — to  you :  fit  them  for 

A  throne,  or,  if  that  be  denied Tou  have  heard 

Of  this  night's  tumults  ? 

Zar.  I  had  half  forgotten, 

And  could  have  welcomed  any  grief,  save  yours, 
Which  gave  me  to  behold  your  face  again. 

Sar.  The  throne— I  say  it  not  in  fear— but  'tis 
In  peril :  they  perhaps  may  never  mount  it ; 
But  let  them  not  for  this  lose  sight  of  it 
I  will  dare  all  things  to  bequeath  it  them ; 
But  if  I  fail,  then  they  must  win  it  back 

in  opposition  not  only  to  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  Bast, 
but  to  the  express  assertions  of  Herodotus,  Pliny,  and  Pto- 
temy.  —  Hasan,  J 
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Bravely— and,  won,  wear  it  wifely,  not  as  I 
Have  wasted  down  my  royalty. 

Zar.  They  ne'er 

Shall  know  from  me  of  aught  but  what  may  honour 
Their  father's  memory. 

Sar.  Rather  let  them  hear 

The  truth  from  you  than  from  a.  trampling  world. 
If  they  be  in  adversity,  they  11  learn 
Too  soon  the  scorn  of  crowds  for  crownless  princes, 
And  find  that  all  their  father's  sins  are  theirs. 
My  boys  I — I  could  have  borne  it  were  I  childless. 

Zar.  Oh !  do  not  say  so — do  not  poison  all 
My  peace  left,  by  unwishing  that  thou  wert 
A  father.     If  thou  conquerest,  they  shall  reign, 
And  honour  him  who  saved  the  realm  for  them, 
So  little  cared  for  as  his  own ;  and  if 

Sar.  Tis  lost,  all  earth  will  cry  out,  thank  your 
father! 
And  they  will  swell  the  echo  with  a  curse. 

Zar.  That  they  shall  never  do ;  but  rathe*  honour 
The  name  of  him,  who,  dying  like  a  king, 
In  his  last  hours  did  more  for  his  own  memory 
Than  many  monarch*  in  a  length  of  days, 
Which  date  the  flight  of  time,  but  make  no  annals. 

Sar.  Our  annals  draw  perchance  unto  their  close ; 
But  at  the  least,  whate'er  the  past,  their  end 
Shall  be  like  their  beginning— memorable. 

Zar.  Yet,  be  not  rash — be  careful  of  your  life, 
Live  but  for  those  who  love. 

Sar.  And  who  are  they  ? 

A  slave,  who  loves  from  passion— -111  not  say 
Ambition— she  has  seen  thrones  shake,  and  loves ; 
A  few  friends  who  have  reveil'd  till  we  are 
As  one,  for  they  are  nothing  if  I  foil ; 
A  brother  I  have  injured — children  whom 
C  have  neglected,  and  a  spouse 

Zar.  Who  loves. 

Sar.  And  pardons  ? 

Zar.  I  have  never  thought  of  this, 

And  cannot  pardon  till  I  have  condemn'd. 

Sar.  My  wife ! 

Zar.  Now  blessings  on  thee  for  that  word ! 

I  never  thought  to  hear  it  more — from  thee. 

Sar.  Oh !  thou  wilt  hear  it  from  my  subjects.  Yes— 
These  slaves,  whom  I  have  nurtured,  pamper'd,  fed. 
And  swoln  with  peace,  and  gorged  with  plenty,  till 
They  reign    themselves — all  monarchs    in    their 

mansions  ~- 
Now  swarm  forth  in  rebellion,  and  demand 
His  death,  who  made  their  lives  a  jubilee ; 
While  the  few  upon  whom  I  have  no  claim 
Are  faithful !  This  is  true,  yet  monstrous. 

Zar.  'Tis 

Perhaps  too  natural ;  for  benefits 
Turn  poison  in  bad  minds. 

Sar.  And  good  ones  make 

Good  out  of  evil.     Happier  than  the  bee, 
Which  hives  not  but  from  wholesome  flowers. 

Zar.  Then  reap 

The  honey,  nor  inquire  whence  'tis  derived. 
Be  satisfied — you  are  not  all  abandon'd. 

1  CM  We  are  not  rare,  whether  there  la  not  a  considerable 
violation  of  roetnme  In  the  tense  of  degradation  with  which 
Myrrha  menu  to  regard  ber  situation  In  the  harem,  no  leas 
than  in  the  resentment  of  Salemenes.  and  the  remorse  of 
Sardanapalns  on  the  score  of  his  Infidelity  to  Zarlna.  Little 
as  we  know  of  the  domestic  habits  of  Assyria,  we  have  reason 
to  conclude,  from  the  habits  of  contemporary  nations,  and 
from  the  manners  of  the  Bast  in  erery  age,  that  polygamy 


Sot.  My  life  insures  me  that  How  long,  bethink 
you, 
Were  not  I  yet  a  king,  should  I  be  mortal ; 
That  is,  where  mortals  art,  not  where  they  must  be? 

Zar.  I  know  not    But  yet  live  for  my  — that  la, 
Your  children's  sake ! 

Sar.  My  gentle,  wrongM  Zarlna! » 

I  am  the  very  slave  of  circumstance 
And  impulse — borne  away  with  every  breath  t 
Misplaced  upon  the  throne — mliplaned  in  life. 
I  know  not  what  I  could  have  been,  but  feel 
I  am  not  what  I  should  be — let  H  end. 
But  take  this  with  thee :  if  I  was  not  fbrm'd 
To  prixe  a  love  like  thine,  a  mind  like  thine. 
Nor  dote  even  on  thy  beauty— as  I've  doted 
On  lesser  charms,  for  no  cause  save  that  such 
Devotion  was  a  duty,  and  I  hated 
All  that  look'd  like  a  chain  for  me  or  others 
(This  even  rebellion  must  avouch) ;  yet  hear 
These  words,  perhaps  among  my  last—- that  none 
E'er  valued  more  thy  virtues,  though  he  knew  not 
To  profit  by  them — as  the  miner  lights 
Upon  a  vein  of  virgin  ore,  discovering 
That  which  avails  him  nothing :  he  hath  found  it 
But  tis  not  his— but  some  superior's,  who 
Placed  him  to  dig,  but  not  divide  the  wealth 
Which  sparkles  at  his  feet ;  nor  dare  he  lift 
Nor  poise  it,  but  must  grovel  on,  upturning 
The  sullen  earth. 

Zar.  Oh  I  if  thou  hast  at  length 

Discover'd  that  my  love  is  worth  esteem, 
I  ask  no  more — but  let  us  hence  together, 
And  /—let  me  say  we — shall  yet  be  happy.  , ( 

Assyria  is  not  all  the  earth— we  *11  find  I1 

A  world  out  of  our  own— and  be  more  btesa'd 
Than  I  have  ever  been,  or  thou,  with  all 
An  empire  to  Indulge  thee. 

Enter  Saxzmimxs. 

SaL  I  must  part  ye— 

The  moments,  which  must  not  be  lost,  are  irHng 

Zar.  Inhuman  brother !  wilt  thou  thus  weigh  oat 
Instants  so  high  and  blest?  ' 

SaL  Blest  1 

Zar.  He  hath  been 

So  gentle  with  me,  that  I  cannot  think 
Of  quitting. 

SaL  So — this  feminine  fiirewell 

Ends  as  such  partings  end,  in  no  departure. 
I  thought  as  much,  and  yielded  against  all 
My  better  bodings.     But  it  must  not  be. 

Zar.  Not  be? 

Sal.  Remain,  and  perish 

Zar.  With  my  husband  — 

SaL  And  children. 

Zar.  Absl 

SaL  Hear  me,  sister,  like 

Af>  sister :  —all's  prepared  to  make  your  safety 
Certain,  and  of  the  boys  too,  our  last  hopes ; 
*T  is  not  a  single  question  of  mere  feeling. 
Though  that  were  much — but  'tis  a  point  of  state : 


was  neither  accounted  a  crime  in  Itself,  nor  as 
which  the  principal  wife  was  justified  m 
even  in  Greece,  In  those  times  when  Myrrha** 
most  hare  been  formed,— to  be  a  eapttee,  and  eotject 
captor's  pleasure,  was  accounted  a  mlsfartusi 
could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  tummy.    But 
critic  who  would  object  to  an  uueenracy  which 
occasion  to  sach  sentiments  and  snch  poetry  ?—  " 
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The  n»bels  would  do  more  to  seize  upon 

The  offspring  of  their  sovereign,  and  bo  crush  — - 

Zar.  Ah  I  do  not  name  it. 
Sal  Well,  then,  mark  me :  when 

They  are  safe  beyond  the  Median's  grasp,  the  rebels 
Have  mtas'd  their  chief  aim— the  extinction  of 
The  line  of  Nimrod.     Though  the  present  king 
Fall,  his  sons  live  for  victory  and  vengeance. 

Zar.  But  could  not  I  remain,  alone  ? 

SaL  What!  leave 

Tour  children,  with  two  parents  and  yet  orphans— 
In  a  strange  land — so  young,  so  distant  ? 

Zar.  No  — 

My  heart  will  break, 

SaL  Now  you  know  all — decide. 

Sar.  Zarina,  he  hath  spoken  well,  and  we 
Must  yield  awhile*  to  this  necessity. 
Remaining  here,  you  may  lose  all ;  departing, 
Ton  save  the  better  part  of  what  is  left, 
To  both  of  us,  and  to  such  loyal  hearts 
As  yet  beat  in  these  kingdoms. 

SaL  The  time  presses. 

Sar.  Go,  then.     If  e'er  we  meet  again,  perhaps 
I  may  be  worthier  of  you — and,  if  not, 
Remember  that  my  faults,  though  not  atoned  for, 
Are  ended.     Yet,  I  dread  thy  nature  will 
Grieve  more  above  the  blighted  name  and  ashes 

Which  once  were  mightiest  in  Assyria — than 

But  I  grow  womanish  again,  and  must  not ; 
I  must  learn  sternness  now.     My  sins  have  all 
Been  of  the  softer  order — hide  thy  tears  — 
I  do  not  bid  thee  not  to  shed  them — 'twere 
Easier  to  stop  Euphrates  at  its  source 
Than  one  tear  of  a  true  and  tender  heart — 
Bat  let  me  not  behold  them ;  they  unman  me 
Here  when  I  had  re-mann'd  myself.     My  brother, 
Lead  her  away. 

Zar-  Oh,  God  l  I  never  shall 

Behold  Mm  more  1  [obey'd. 

SaL  (striving  to  conduct  her).  Nay,  sister,  I  mutt  be 

Zar.  I  must  remain — away !  you  shall  not  hold  me. 
What,  shall  he  die  alone ?  —  /live  alone ? 

SaL  Be  shall  not  die  alone  ;  but  lonely  you 
Have  Bred  for  years. 

Zar.  That's  false  !  I  knew  he  lived, 

And  lived  upon  his  Image — let  me  go ! 

SaL  (conducting  her  off  the  stage).  Nay,  then,  I 
must  use  some  fraternal  force, 
Which  you  will  pardon. 

Zar.  Never.     Help  me  t  Oh ! 

Sardanapalns,  wflt  thou  thus  behold  me 
Torn  from  thee  ? 

SaL  Nay — then  all  is  lost  again, 

If  that  this  moment  is  not  gain'd. 

Zar.  My  brain  turns — 

My  eyes  ndl— where  is  he  ?  [She  faints. 

Sar.  (advancing).  No  —  set  her  down — 

5beS  dead— 'and  you  have  slam  her. 

SaL  'T  is  the  mere 

Falntnese  of  overwrought  passion :  in  the  air 
She  will  recover.  Pray,  keep  back.  —[Aside.]  I  must 

(This  sesne  has  been,  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  we 
m  dos  why,  called  "  ussiest,*' "  unnatural,"  and  "  tediously 
Ban."    For  ourselves,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  own  that 


l 


we  have  read  It  with  emotion.    It  Is  an  interview  between 
n  and  his  neglected  wife,  whom,  with  her  chlL 
W  Is  about  to  send  to  a  place  of  safety.    Here,  too, 
he  la  represented,  with  much  poetical  art  andjus- 

in  i  nf  (laHiimflrn  si.  fa  tin  nfJ~"  -*  "-  J-r—*  -|T^" 


Avail  myself  of  this  sole  moment  to 

Bear  her  to  where  her  children  are  embark'd, 

T  the  royal  galley  on  the  river. 

[Salemkvxs  bears  her  off.* 
Sar.  (solus).  This,  too  — 

And  this  too  must  I  suffer — I,  who  never 
Inflicted  purposely  on  human  hearts 
A  voluntary  pang !    But  that  is  false — 
She  loved  me,  and  I  loved  her.  — Fatal  passion.  I 
Why  dost  thou  not  expire  at  once  in  hearts 
Which  thou  hast  lighted  up  at  once  ?     Zarina  1 
I  must  pay  dearly  for  the  desolation 
Now  brought  upon  thee.     Had  I  never  loved 
But  thee,  I  should  have  been  an  unopposed 
Monarch  of  honouring  nations.     To  what  gulfs 
A  single  deviation  from  the  track 
Of  human  duties  leads  even  those  who  claim 
The  homage  of  mankind  as  their  born  due, 
And  find  it,  till  they  forfeit  it  themselves  l 

Enter  Myrrha. 

Sar.   You  here !     Who  call'd  you  ? 

Myr.  No  one  —  but  I  heard 

Far  off  a  voice  of  wail  and  lamentation, 
And  thought 

Sar.  It  forms  no  portion  of  your  duties 

To  enter  here  till  sought  for. 

Myr.  Though  I  might, 

Perhaps,  recall  some  softer  words  of  yours 
(Although they  too  were  chiding),  which  reproved  me, 
Because  I  ever  dreaded  to  intrude ; 
Resisting  my  own  wish  and  your  injunction 
To  heed  no  time  nor  presence,  but  approach  you 
Uncall'd  for : — I  retire. 

Sar.  Yet  stay — being  here. 

I  pray  you  pardon  me :  events  have  sour'd  me 
Till  I  wax  peevish — heed  it  not:  I  shall 
Soon  be  myself  again. 

Myr.  I  wait  with  patience, 

What  I  shall  see  with  pleasure. 

Sar.  Scarce  a  moment 

Before  your  entrance  in  this  hall,  Zarina, 
Queen  of  Assyria^  departed  hence. 

Myr.  Ahl 

Sar.  Wherefore  do  you  start  ? 

Myr.  Did  I  do  so  ? 

Sar.  'Twas  well  you  enter'd  by  another  portal, 
Else  you  had  met     That  pang  at  least  is  spared  her  I 

Myr.  I  know  to  feel  for  her. 

Sar.  That  is  too  much, 

And  .beyond  nature — tis  nor  mutual * 
Nor  possible.     You  cannot  pity  her, 
Nor  she  aught  but 

Myr.  Despise  the  favourite  slave  t 

Not  more  than  I  have  ever  scorn'd  myself. 

Sar.  Scorn'd  I  what,  to  be  the  envy  of  your  sex, 
And  lord  it  o'er  the  heart  of  the  world's  lord  ? 

Myr.  Were  you  the  lord  of  twice  ten  thousand 
worlds— 
As  you  are  like  to  lose  the  one  you  sway'd — 
I  did  abase  myself  as  much  in  being 

Zarina,  chiefly  engrossed  with  himself  and  his  own  sorrows, 
and  Inr lined,  immediately  afterwards,  to  visit  on  poor  Myrrha 
the  painful  feelings  which  his  own  reproaches  of  himself  have 

>  [For  mutual,  the  M8.  in  our  hands  has  natural:  but  we 
are  not  quae  sure  that  there  has  been  merely  a  misprint  m 
the  foregoing  editions.] 
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Your  paramour,  as  though  you  were  a  peasant— 
Nay,  more,  if  that  the  peasant  were  a  Greek. 

Sar.  You  talk  it  well— 

Afyr.  And  truly. 

Sar.  In  the  hour 

Of  man's  adversity  all  things  grow  daring 
Against  the  falling ;  but  as  I  am  not 
Quite  fiuTn,  nor  now  disposed  to  bear  reproaches, 
Perhaps  because  I  merit  them  too  often, 
Let  us  then  part  while  peace  is  still  between  us. 

Myr.  Fart! 

Sar.  Have  not  all  past  human  beings  parted, 

And  must  not  all  the  present  one  day  part  ? 

ilfyr.  Why? 

Sar.  For  your  safety,  which  I  will  have  lonk'd  to, 
With  a  strong  escort  to  your  native  land ; 
And  such  gifts,  as,  if  you  had  not  been,  all 
A  queen,  shall  make  your  dowry  worth  a  kingdom. 

Afyr.  I  pray  you  talk  not  thus. 

Sar.  The  queen  is  gone : 

Tou  need  not  shame  to  follow,     i  would  fall 
Alone — I  seek  no  partners  but  in  pleasure. 

Afyr.  And  I  no  pleasure  but  in  parting  not 
Tou  shall  not  force  me  from  you. 

Sar.  Think  well  of  fr- 

it soon  may  be  too  late. 

Myr.  So  let  it  be; 

For  then  you  cannot  separate  me  from  you. 

Sar.  And  will  not;  but  1  thought  you  wish'd  it 

Afyr.  I! 

Sar.  Tou  spoke  of  your  abasement 

Myr.  And  I  feel  it 

Deeply — more  deeply  than  all  things  but  love. 

Sar.  Then  fly  from  it 

Myr.  *T  will  not  recall  the  past — 

*T  will  not  restore  my  honour,  nor  my  heart 
No — here  I  stand  or  falL     If  that  you  conquer, 
I  live  to  joy  in  your  great  triumph :  should 
Tour  lot  be  different,  111  not  weep,  but  share  it 
Tou  did  not  doubt  me  a  few  hours  ago. 

Sar.  Tour  courage  never— nor  your  love  till  now ; 
And  none  could  make  me  doubt  it  save  yourself. 
Those  words 

Afyr.         Were  words.     I  pray  you,  let  the  proofs 
Be  in  the  past  acts  yon  were  pleased  to  praise 
This  very  night,  and  in  my  further  bearing, 
Beside,  wherever  yon  are  borne  by  late. 

Sar.  I  am  content;  and,  trusting  in  my  cause, 
Think  we  may  yet  be  victors  and  return 
To  peace — the  only  victory  I  covet 
To  me  war  is  no  glory— conquest  no 
Renown.     To  be  forced  thus  to  uphold  my  right 
Sits  heavier  on  my  heart  than  all  the  wrongs 
These  men  would  bow  me  down  with.     Never,  never 
Can  I  forget  this  night,  even  should  I  live 
To  add  it  to  the  memory  of  others. 
I  thought  to  have  made  mine  inoffensive  rule 
An  era  of  sweet  peace  'midst  bloody  annals, 
A  green  spot  amidst  desert  centuries, 
On  which  the  future  would  tarn  back  and  smile, 
And  cultivate,  or  sigh  when  it  could  not 
Recall  Sardanapalus'  golden  reign. 
I  thought  to  have  made  my  realm  a  paradise, 
And  every  moon  an  epoch  of  new  pleasures. 
I  took  the  rabble's  shouts  for  love— the  breath    ... 
Of  friends  for  truth— ^the  lips  of  woman  for 
My  only  guerdon—- to  they  are,  my  Myrrha : 

[ifr  Aissef  her. 


Kiss  me.     Now  let  them  take  my  realm  and  fife! 
They  shall  have  bom,  but  never  thee  J 

Myr.  No,  never ! 

Man  may  despoil  hia  brother  man  of  all 
That's  great  or  glittering — kingdoms  Call — bo* 

yield- 
Friends  fail— slaves  fly— and  all  betray — and.  mo** 
Than  all,  the  most  Indebted — but  a  heart  'vl 

That  loves  without  self-love  1    'T  is  hen— now  prove 

Enter  Salexiexes. 

Sal  I  sought  you— How !  the  here  again  ? 

Sar.  Return  not 

Sow  to  reproof:  methinks  your  aspect  speaks 
Of  higher  matter  than  a  woman's  presence. 

Sal.  The  only  woman  whom  It  much  imports  me 
At  such  a  moment  now  is  safe  in  arjsence— 
The  queen 's  embark'd. 

Sar.  And  well  ?  say  that  much 

SaL  T*. 

Her  transient  weakness  has  pass'd  o'er ;  at  least. 
It  settled  into  tearless  silence :  her 
Pale  face  and  glittering  eye,  after  a  glance 
Upon  her  sleeping  children,  were  still  nVd 
Upon  the  palace  towers  as  the  swift  galley 
Stole  down  the  hurrying  stream  beneath  the  star* 

light; 
But  she  said  nothing. 

Sar.  Would  I  felt  no  more 

Than  she  has  said ! 

Sal  'Tis  now  too  late  to  fee!. 

Tour  feelings  cannot  cancel  a  sole  pang : 
To  change  them,  my  advices  bring  sure  ridings 
That  the  rebellious  Medes  and  Chaldees,  nutrsbilTU 
By  their  two  leaders,  are  already  up 
In  arms  again ;  and,  serrying  their  ranks, 
Prepare  to  attack :  they  have  apparently 
Been  join'd  by  other  satraps. 

Sar.  What !  mare  rrbtt:  *- 

Let  us  be  first,  then. 

SaL  TliAt  were  hardly  prudent 

Now,  though  it  was  our  first  intention.     If 
By  noon  to-morrow  we  are  join'd  by  those 
I've  sent  for  by  sure  messengers,  we  shall  be 
In  strength  enough  to  venture  an  attack, 
Ay,  and  pursuit  too :  but  till  then,  my  voice 
Is  to  await  the  onset 

Sar.  I  detest 

That  waiting :  though  it  seems  so  safe  to  Cgjbt 
Behind  high  walls,  and  hurl  down  foes  Into 
Deep  fosses,  or  behold  them  sprawl  on  spikes 
Strew'd  to  receive  them,  still  I  like  It  not — 
My  soul  seems  lukewarm ;  but  when  I  set  on  then. 
Though  they  were  piled  on  mountains,  I  would  haw 
A  pluck  at  them,  or  perish  in  hot  blood  !— 
Let  me  then  charge  1 

SaL  Tou  talk  like  a  young  soldier. 

Sar.  I  am  no  soldier,  but  a  man  ;  speak,  not 
Of  soldiership,  I  loathe  the  word,  and  those 
Who  pride  themselves  upon  it ;  but  direct  me 
Where  I  may  pour  upon  them. 

SaL  Tou  must  spare 

To  expose  your  life  too  hastily  t  tb  not 
Like  mine  or  any  other  subject's  breath; 
The  whole  war  turns  upon  it —  with  It ;  this 
Alone  creates  It,  kindles,  and  may  quench  It— 
Prolong  It— end  It 

Sar.  Then  let  us  end  both! 
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Twwe  better  thus,  perhaps,  than  prolong  either; 
I'm  sick  of  one,  perchance  of  both. 

[A  trumpet  sounds  without. 

SaL  Hark ! 

Sar.  Let  its 

Reply, not  listen. 

SaL  And  your  wound  I 

Sar.  Tis  bound — 

T  is  heaTd— I  had  forgotten  it     Away  t 
A  leech's  lancet  would  have  scratch'd  me  deeper ; 1 
The  slave  that  gave  it  might  be  well  ashamed 
To  have  struck  so  weakly. 

Sat.  Now,  may  none  this  hour 

Strike  with  a  better  aim ! 

Sar.  Ay,  if  we  conquer ; 

But  if  not,  they  will  only  leave  to  me 
A  ta*k  they  might  have  spared  their  king.     Upon 
them !  [  Trumpet  sounds  again. 

SaL  I  am  with  you. 

Sar.  Ho,  my  arms !  again,  my  arras ! 

[Exeunt 


ACT   V. 

SCENE  I. 
The  same  Hall  in  the  Palace. 

Mtrrha  and  Balea. 

Myr.  [at  a  window).  The  day  at  last  has  broken. 
What  a  night 
Hath  ushcr'd  it !  How  beautiful  in  heaven ! 
Though  varied  with  a  transitory  storm, 
More  beautiful  in  that  variety ! 
How  hfatcous  upon  earth  1  where  peace  and  hope, 
And  love  and  revel,  in  an  hour  were  trampled 
By  human  passions  to  a  human  chaos, 
1  Not  yet  resolved  to  separate  elements.  — 
Tis  warring  still  l  And  can  the  sun  so  rise, 
$o  bright,  so  rolling  back  the  clouds  into 
Vapour*  more  lovely  than  the  unclouded  sky, 
With  golden  pinnacles,  and  snowy  mountains, 
And  billows  purpler  than  the  ocean's,  making 
In  heaven  a  glorious  mockery  of  the  earth, 
So  like  we  almost  deem  it  permanent ; 
So  fleeting,  we  can  scarcely  call  it  aught 
Beyond  a  vision,  tis  so  transiently 
Scattered  along  the  eternal  vault8:  and  yet 
It  dwells  upon  the  soul,  and  soothes  the  soul, 
And  Mends  itself  into  the  soul,  until 
Sunrise  and  sunset  form  the  haunted  epoch 
Of  sorrow  and  of  love;  which  they  who  mark  not, 
Snow  not  the  realms  where  those  twin  genii  s 
( Who  chasten  and  who  purify  our  hearts, 
So  that  we  would  not  change  their  sweet  rebukes 
For  all  the  boisterous  joys  that  ever  shook 
The  air  with  clamour)  build  the  palaces 
Where  their  fond  votaries  repose  and  breathe 
Briefly;— but  in  that  brief  cool  calm  inhale 
Enough  of  heaven  to  enable  them  to  bear 
The  rest  of  common*  heavy,  human  hours, 

•  £•*  a  leech's  Uocet  would  have  done  at  much."  —  MS.] 

*  (This  descriptioo  of  the  sun  rolling  back  the  vapours  U 
apparently  tmttafad  from  a  magnificent  scene  in  the  second 
tar*,  of  Wordsworth's  Excursion  :  — 

■  ■  *  Round  them  and  above, 
OliBecr,  with  dark  recesses  Interposed, 

and  cottage-roof,  and  stems  of  tress 
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And  dream  them  through  in  placid  sufferance ; 

Though  seemingly  employ'd  like  all  the  rest 

Of  toiling  breathers  in  allotted  tasks  * 

Of  pain  or  pleasure,  two  names  for  one  feeling, 

Which  our  internal,  restless  agony 

Would  vary  iri  the  sound,  although  the  sense 

Escapes  our  highest  efforts  to  be  happy. 

BaL  You  muse  right  calmly:  and  can  you  so  watch 
The  sunrise  which  may  be  our  last  ? 

Myr.  It  Is 

Therefore  that  I  so  watch  it,  and  reproach 
Those  eyes,  which  never  may  behold  it  more, 
For  having  look'd  upon  it  oft,  too  oft, 
Without  the  reverence  and  the  rapture  due 
To  that  which  keeps  all  earth  from  being  as  fragile 
As  I  am  in  this  form.     Come,  look  upon  it, 
The  Chaldee's  god,  which,  when  I  gaze  upon, 
I  grow  almost  a  convert  to  your  Baal. 

BaL  As  now  he  reigns  in  heaven,  so  once  on  earth 
He  sway'd. 

Myr.  He  sways  it  now  far  more,  then ;  never 

Had  earthly  monarch  half  the  power  and  glory 
Which  centres  in  a  single  ray  of  his. 

BaL  Surely  he  is  a  god  1 

Myr.  So  we  Greeks  deem  too ; 

And  yet  I  sometimes  think  that  gorgeous  orb 
Must  rather  be  the  abode  of  gods  than  one 
Of  the  immortal  sovereigns.     Now  he  breaks 
Through  all  the  clouds,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  light 
That  shuts  the  world  out     I  can  look  no  more. 

Bal.  Hark !  heard  you  not  a  sound  ? 

Myr.  No,  'twas  mere  fancy; 

They  battle  it  beyond  the  wall,  and  not 
As  in  late  midnight  conflict  in  the  very 
Chambers :  the  palace  has  become  a  fortress 
Since  that  insidious  hour;  and  here,  within 
The  very  centre,  girded  by  vast  courts 
And  regal  halls  of  pyramid  proportions, 
Which  must  be  carried  one  by  one  before 
Tbey  penetrate  to  where  they  then  arrived, 
We  are  as  much  shut  in  even  from  the  sound 
Of  peril  as  from  glory. 

BaL  But  they  reach'd 

Thus  far  before. 

Myr.  Yes,  by  surprise,  and  were 

Beat  back  by  valour :  now  at  once  we  have 
Courage  and  vigilance  to  guard  us. 

Bal.  May  they 

Prosper ! 

Myr.       That  is  the  prayer  of  many,  and 
The  dread  of  more :  it  is  an  anxious  hour ; 
I  strive  to  keep  it  from  my  thoughts.     Alas ! 
How  vainly ! 

Bal.  It  is  said  the  king's  demeanour 

In  the  late  action  scarcely  more  appalTd 
The  rebels  than  astonish'd  his  true  subjects. 

Myr.  'Tis  easy  to  astonish  or  appal 
The  vulgar  mass  which  moulds  a  horde  of  slaves ; 
But  he  did  bravely. 

BaL  Slew  he  not  Beleses  ? 

I  heard  the  soldiers  say  he  struck  him  down. 

Half-veil 'd  in  vapouring  cloud,  the  silver  steam 
Of  dews  faat  melting  on  their  leafy  boughs 
By  the  strong  sunbeams  smitten.'*] 

3  £"  Sunrise  and  sunset  form  the  epoch  of 

Sorrow  and  love;  and  they  who  mark  them  net 
Can  ne'er  hold  converse  with,"  ftc — MS.] 

«  C"  Of  labouring  wretches  in  allotted  tasks."  —  MS.] 
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Afyr.  The  wretch  wis  overthrown,  bat  rescued  to 
Triumph,  perhaps,  o'er  one  who  vanquish'd  him 
In  fight,  as  he  had  spared  hhn  in  his  peril ; 
And  by  that  heedless  pity  risk'd  a  crown. 

Bal  Hark!  [slowly. 

Myr.  You  are  right:   some  steps  approach,  but 

Enter  Soldier*,  bearing  in  Sauemskss  wounded,  with 
a  broken  Javelin  in  his  Side :  they  teat  him  upon  one 
of  the  Couches  which  fitrnish  the  Apartment, 

Myr.    Oh,  Jove  I 

Bal.  Then  all  is  over. 

Sal.  That  is  false. 

Hew  down  the  slave  who  says  so,  if  a  soldier. 

Afyr.  Spare  him— he's  none:  a  mere  court  but- 
terfly, 
That  flutters  in  the  pageant  of  a  monarch. 

Sal  Let  him  live  on,  then. 

Myr.  So  wilt  thou,  I  trust 

Sal.  I  fain  would  live  this  hour  out,  and  the  event, 
But  doubt  it.     Wherefore  did  ye  bear  me  here  ? 

Sol  By  the  king's  order.  When  the  javelin  struck 
you, 
You  fell  and  fainted :  'twas  his  strict  command 
To  bear  you  to  this  hall. 

Sal.  'T  was  not  ill  done  : 

For  seeming  slain  in  that  cold  dizzy  trance, 
The  sight  might  shake  our  soldiers — but — 't  is  vain, 
I  feel  it  ebbing! 

Myr.  Let  me  see  the  wound ; 

I  am  not  quite  skilless :  in  my  native  land 
*T  is  part  of  our  instruction.     War  being  constant, 
We  are  nerved  to  look  on  such  things.  i 

Sol  Best  extract 

The  javelin. 

Myr.  Hold  !  no,  no,  it  cannot  be. 

Sal  I  am  sped,  then ! 

Myr.  With  the  blood  that  fast  must  follow 

The  extracted  weapon,  I  do  fear  thy  life. 

Sal.   And  I  not  death.     Where  was    the   king 
when  you 
Convey'd  me  from  the  spot  where  I  was  stricken  ? 

Sol  Upon  the  same  ground,  and  encouraging 
With  voice  and  gesture  the  dispirited  troops 
Who  had  seen  you  fall,  and  ftlter'd  back. 

Sal  Whom  heard  ye 

Named  next  to  the  command? 

Sol  I  did  not  hear. 

Sal  Fly,  then,  and  tell  him,  'twas  my  last  request 
That  Zames  take  my  post  until  the  junction, 
So  hoped  for,  yet  delay'd,  of  Ofratanes, 
Satrap  of  Susa.     Leave  me  here :  our  troops 
Are  not  so  numerous  as  to  spare  your  absence. 

Sol  But,  prince 

Sal  Hence,  I  say !  Here's  a  courtier  and 

A  woman,  the  best  chamber  company. 
As  you  would  not  permit  me  to  expire 
Upon  the  field,  1 11  have  no  idle  soldiers 
About  my  sick  couch.     Hence !  and  do  my  bidding ! 

[Exeunt  the  Soldiers. 

Myr.  Gallant  and  glorious  spirit  I  must  the  earth 
So  soon  resign  thee  ? 

Sal  Gentle  Myrrha,  'tis 

The  end  I  would  have  chosen,  had  I  saved 
The  monarch  or  the  monarchy  by  this; 
As  t  Is,  I  have  not  outlived  them. 

*  C*  W«arem«ltonidiinafctloot.--M80 


Myr.  You  wax  paler. 

Sal.  Your  hand ;  this  broken  weapon  but  prolongs 
My  pangs,  without  sustaining  life  enough 
To  make  me  useful :  I  would  draw  it  forth, 
And  my  life  with  it,  could  I  but  hear  how 
The  fight  goes. 

Enter  Sajldaxafalus  and  Soldiers. 

Sar.  My  best  brother  1 

Sal  And  the  battle 

Is  lost  ? 

Sar.  (despondingty).  You  see  me  here* 

Sal.  I'd  rather  sec  you  thus ! 

[He  draws  out  the  weapon  from  the  wound, 
and  dies. 

Sar.  And  thus  I  will  be  seen ;  unless  the  succour. 
The  last  frail  reed  of  our  beleaguerM  hopes. 
Arrive  with  Ofratanes. 

Myr.  Did  you  not 

Receive  a  token  from  your  dying  brother, 
Appointing  Zames  chief? 

Sar.  I  did. 

Myr.  Where 's  Zames  ? 

Sar.  Dead. 

Myr.  AndAltada? 

Sar.  Dying. 

Myr.  Panu?  Sfero* 

Sar.  Pania  yet  lives:  but  Sfero's  fled,  or  captlrr. 
I  am  alone. 

Myr.  And  is  all  lost  ? 

Sar.  Our  walls. 

Though  thinly  mann'd,  may  still  bold  out  against 
Their  present  force,  or  aught  save  treachery  : 
But  V  the  field 

Myr.  I  thought  'twas  the  intent 

Of  Salemenes  not  to  risk  a  sally 
Till  ye  were  strengthen'd  by  the  expected  succours. 

Sar.  I  over-ruled  him. 

Afyr.  Well,  the  fault  *s  a  brave  one. 

Sar.  But  fetal.     Oh,  my  brother !  I  would  give 
These  realms,  of  which  thou  wert  the  ornament, 
The  sword  and  shield,  the  sole-redeeming  honour. 

To  call  back But  I  will  not  weep  for  thee  ; 

Thou  shalt  be  mourn 'd  for  as  thou  wouldst  be  mooroU. 
It  grieves  me  most  that  thou  couldst  quit  this  life 
Believing  that  I  could  survive  what  thou 
Hast  died  for — our  long  royalty  of  race. 
If  I  redeem  it,  I  will  give  thee  blood 
Of  thousands,  tears  of  millions,  for  atonement 
(The  tears  of  all  the  good  are  thine  already). 
If  not,  we  meet  again  soon, — if  the  spirit 
Within  us  lives  beyond;  — thou  readest  mine* 
And  dost  me  justice  now.     Let  me  once  clasp 
That  yet  warm  hand,  and  fold  that  throbteai  heart 

[Embraces  the  body* 
To  this  which  beats  so  bitterly.     How,  bear 
The  body  hence. 

Soldier.  Where  ? 

Sar.  To  my  proper  chamber. 

Place  it  beneath  my  canopy,  aa  though 
The  king  lay  there :  when  this  is  done,  we  wAU 
Speak  further  of  the  rites  due  to  such  ashea, 

[Exeunt  Soldiers  with  the  body  of  Salzscxxcs- 

Enter  Vatkis* 

Sar.  Well,  Pania  1  have  you  placed  fh*  guard** 
and  issued 
The  orders  flx*d  on  ? 
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Pan.  Sire,  I  have  obey'd. 

Sar.  And  do  the  soldiers  keep  their  hearts  up  ? 

Pan.  Sire? 

Sar.  I'm  answer'd !  When  a  king  asks  twice,  and 
hat 
A  question  is  an  answer  to  his  question, 
It  is  a  portent     What  I  they  are  disheartened  ? 

Pun.  The  death  of  Salemenes,  and  the  shouts 
Of  the  exulting  rebels  on  his  (all, 
Hare  made  them — 

Sar.      Root — not  droop  —  it  should  have  been. 
Well  find  the  means  to  rouse  them. 

Pan,  Such  a  loss 

Might  sadden  even  a  victory. 

Sar.  Alas! 

Who  can  so  feel  It  as  I  feel?  but  yet,  [and  we 

Though  coop'd  within  these  walk,  they  are  strong, 
Hare  those  without  will  break  their  way  through  hosts, 
To  make  their  sovereign's  dwelling  what  it  was  — 
A  palace ;  not  a  prison,  nor  a  fortress. 

Bnier  an  Officer,  hastily. 

Snr.  Thy  ace  seems  ominous.     Speak  ! 

Offi.  I  dare  not 

Sar.  Dare  not  ? 

While  millions  dare  revolt  with  sword  in  hand  I 
That's  strange.  I  pray  thee  break  that  loyal  silence 
Which  loathes  to  shock  its  sovereign ;  we  can  hear 
Wane  than  thou  hast  to  tell. 

An.  Proceed,  thou  nearest 

OjJL  The  wail  which  skirted  near  the  river's  brink 
b  thrown  down  by  the  sudden  inundation 
Of  the  Euphrates,  which  now  rolling,  swoln 
From  the  enormous  mountains  where  it  rises, 
By  the  late  rains  of  that  tempestuous  region, 
O'erfloods  its  banks,  and  hath  destroyed  the  bulwark. 

Pan.  That  *s  a  black  augury  !  it  has  been  said 
For  ages,  M  That  the  city  ne'er  should  yield 
To  nun,  until  the  river  grew  its  foe." 

Sar.  I  can  forgive  the  omen,  not  the  ravage. 
Ho*  much  is  swept  down  of  the  wall  ? 

Ofi.  About 

*me  twenty  stadia. » 

Sar.  And  all  this  is  left 

Pmtous  to  the  assailants  ? 

OjJL  For  the  present 

Th*  river's  fury  must  impede  the  assault ; 
Bot  when  he  shrinks  into  his  wonted  channel, 
And  may  be  cross'd  by  the  accustom'd  barks, 
The  palace  b  their  own. 

Sar.  That  shall  be  never. 

Ttaigh  men,  and  gods,  and  elements,  and  omens, 
Bttv  Then  up  'gainst  one  who  ne'er  provoked  them, 
Mr  others'  house  shall  never  be  a  cave 
For  wolves  to  horde  and  howl  in. 

Pan.  With  your  sanction, 

1  »ffl  proceed  to  the  spot,  and  take  such  measures 
For  the  assurance  of  the  vacant  space 
As  time  and  means  permit 

Sar.  About  it  straight; 

And  bring  me  back,  as  speedily  as  full 
And  fair  mvestigatlon  may  permit, 

1  About  tire  miles  and  a  halt 

*  ["  ComfitfsJoas,  dimes,  eras,  aad  intellect!."  —  MS.] 

1  r*Athwurotaukea  the—  treasures  amount  to  a  thousand 
ayrftit  of  talents  of  gold,  aad  ten  times  at  many  talents  of 
awer.wWch  Is  a  sum  that  caoeeda  ail  crsdlbiUty.    A  man  la 


Hcport  of  the  true  state  of  this  irruption 

Of  waters.  [Exeunt  Pavia  and  the  Officer. 

Myr.        Thus  the  very  waves  rise  up 
Against  you. 

Sar.  They  are  not  my  subjects,  girl, 

And  may  be  pardon 'd,  since  they  can't  be  punlsh'd. 

Myr.  I  joy  to  see  this  portent  shakes  you  not, 

Sar.  I  am  past  the  fear  of  portents:  they  can  tell  me 
Nothing  I  have  not  told  myself  since  midnight : 
Despair  anticipates  such  things. 

Myr.  Despair! 

Sar.  No ;  not  despair  precisely.    When  we  know 
All  that  can  come,  and  how  to  meet  it,  our 
Resolves,  If  Arm,  may  merit  a  more  noble 
Word  than  this  is  to  give  it  utterance. 
But  what  are  words  to  us  ?  we  have  well  nigh  done 
With  them  and  all  things. 

Myr.  Save  one  deed—tht  last 

And  greatest  to  all  mortals ;  crowning  act 
Of  all  that  was — or  is — or  Is  to  be — 
The  only  thing  common  to  all  mankind, 
So  different  in  their  births,  tongues,  sexes,  natures, 
Hues,  features,  climes,  times,  feelings,  intellects,  * 
Without  one  point  of  union  save  in  this, 
To  which  we  tend,  for  which  we're  born,  and  thread 
The  labyrinth  of  mystery,  call'd  life.  [cheerful. 

Sar.  Our  clew  being  well  nigh  wound  out,  let's  be 
They  who  have  nothing  more  to  fear  may  well 
Indulge  a  smile  at  that  which  once  appall'd ; 
As  children  at  dlscover'd  bugbears* 

Re-enter  Pania. 

Pan.  "T  is 

As  was  reported :  I  have  order'd  there 
A  double  guard,  withdrawing  from  the  wall 
Where  it  was  strongest  the  required  addition 
To  watch  the  breach  occasion 'd  by  the  waters. 

Sar.  You  have  done  your  duty  faithfully,  and  as 
My  worthy  Pania  1  further  ties  between  us 
Draw  near  a  close — I  pray  you  take  this  key : 

[  Gites  a  key. 
It  opens  to  a  secret  chamber,  placed 
Behind  the  couch  in  my  own  chamber.     (Now 
Press'd  by  a  nobler  weight  than  e'er  it  bore— 
Though  a  long  line  of  sovereigns  have  lain  down 
Along  its  golden  frame — as  bearing  for 
A  time  what  late  was  Salemenes. )    Search 
The  secret  covert  to  which  this  will  lead  you ; 
*T  is  full  of  treasure  * ;  take  it  for  yourself 
And  your  companions :  there 's  enough  to  load  ye, 
Though  ye  be  many.4     Let  the  slaves  be  freed,  too; 
And  all  the  inmates  of  the  palace,  of 
Whatever  sex,  now  quit  it  in  an  hour.         [pleasure. 
Thence  launch  the  regal  barks,  once  form'd  for 
And  now  to  serve  for  safety,  and  embark. 
The  river's  broad  and  swoln,  and  uncommanded 
(More  potent  than  a  king)  by  these  besiegers. 
Fly !  and  be  happy ! 

An.  Under  your  protection  1 

So  you  accompany  your  faithful  guard. 

Sar.  No,  Pania !  that  must  not  be ;  get  thee  hence, 
And  leave  me  to  my  fate. 

lost  if  he  attempts  to  sum  up  the  whole  value;  which  in- 
duce* me  to  before,  that  Athenama  mutt  have  very  much 
exaggerated ;  however,  we  may  be  asaured,  from  hi*  account, 
that  the  treasure*  were  Immensely  great"  —  Rolli*.] 

«  r  —  M  Ye  will  and  the  crevice 

To  which  the  key  flta,  with  a  little  care."  —  MS. 
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Fun.  Tis  the  first  time 

I  ever  disobey 'd :  but  now 

Sar.  So  all  men 

Dare  beard  me  now,  and  Insolence  within 
Apes  Treason  from  without     Question  no  further ; 
Tis  my  command,  my  last  command.     Wilt  thou 
Oppose  it  ?  thou  ! 

Pan.  But  yet— not  yet 

Sar.  Well,  then, 

Swear  that  you  will  obey  when  I  shall  give 
The  signal 

Pan.  With  a  heavy  but  true  heart, 

I  promise. 

Sar.         'Tis  enough.     Now  order  here 
Faggots,  pine-nuts,  and  withered  leaves,  and  such 
Things  as  catch  fire  and  blase  with  one  sole  spark ; 
Bring  cedar,  too,  and  precious  drugs,  and  spices, 
And  mighty  planks,  to  nourish  a  (all  pile ; 
Bring  frankincense  and  myrrh,  too,  for  it  is 
For  a  great  sacrifice  I  build  the  pyre ! 
And  heap  them  round  yon  throne. 

Pan.  My  lord ! 

Sar.  I  have  said  it, 

And  you  have  tworn. 

Pan.  And  could  keep  my  faith 

Without  a  vow.  [Exit  Pania. 

Myr.  What  mean  you  ? 

Sar.  Tou  shall  know 

Anon  — what  the  whole  earth  shall  ne'er  forget 

Pania,  returning  with  a  Herald. 

Pan.  My  king,  in  going  forth  upon  my  duty, 
This  herald  has  been  brought  before  mc,  craving 
An  audience. 

Sar.  Let  him  speak. 

Her.  The  King  Arbaces . 

Sar.  What,  crown'd  already  ?  — But,  proceed. 

Her.  Beleses, 

The  anointed  high-priest 

Sar.  Of  what  god,  or  demon  ? 

With  new  kings  rise  new  altars.     But,  proceed : 
Tou  are  sent  to  prate  your  master's  will,  and  not 
Beply  to  mine. 

Her.  And  Satrap  Ofratanes 

Sar.  Why,  he  is  ours. 

Her.  (showing  a  ring).   Be  sure  that  he  is  now 
In  the  camp  of  the  conquerors :  behold 
His  signet  ring. 

Sar.  'T  is  his.     A  worthy  triad  ! 

Poor  Salemenes !  thou  hast  died  in  time 
To  see  one  treachery  the  less :  this  man 
Was  thy  true  friend  and  my  most  trusted  sutgect 
Proceed. 

Her.      They  offer  thee  thy  life,  and  freedom 
Of  choice  to  single  out  a  residence 
In  any  of  the  further  provinces, 
Guarded  and  watch 'd,  but  not  confined  in  person, 
Where  thou  shalt  pass  thy  days  in  peace ;  but  on 
Condition  that  the  three  young  princes  are 
Given  up  as  hostages. 

Sar.  (ironically).       The  generous  victors ! 

Her.  I  wait  the  answer. 

Sar.  Answer,  slave !  How  long 

Have  slaves  decided  on  the  doom  of  kings  ? 

Her.  Since  they  were  free. 

Sar.  Mouthpiece  of  mutiny  l 

Thou  at  the  least  shall  learn  the  penalty 
Of  treason,  though  its  proxy  only.    Pania ! 


Let  his  head  be  thrown  from  our  walls  within 
The  rebels'  lines,  his  carcass  down  the  liver. 
Away  with  him ! 

[Pahia  and  the  Guard*  neizing  him. 

Pan.  I  never  yet  obey*d 

Tour  orders  with  more  pleasure  than  the  present 
Hence  with  him,  soldiers !  do  not  soU  this  hall 
Of  royalty  with  treasonable  gore ; 
Put  him  to  rest  without 

Her.  A  single  word : 

My  office,  king,  is  sacred. 

Sar.  And  what's  mine  f 

That  thou  shouldst  come  and  dare  to  ask  of  me 
To  lay  it  down  ? 

Her.  I  but  obey'd  my  orders, 

At  the  same  peril  if  refused,  as  now 
Incurr'd  by  my  obedience. 

Sar.  So  there  are 

New  monarchs  of  an  hour's  growth  as  despotic 
As  sovereigns  swathed  in  purple,  and  enthroned 
From  birth  to  manhood  ! 

Her.  My  life  waits  your  breath. 

Tours  (I  speak  humbly) — but  it  may  be— yours 
May  also  be  in  danger  scarce  less  imminent : 
Would  it  then  suit  the  last  hours  of  a  line 
Such  as  is  that  of  Nlmrod,  to  destroy 
A  peaceful  herald,  unarm'd,  in  his  office ; 
And  violate  not  only  all  that  man 
Holds  sacred  between  man  and  man — but  that 
More  holy  tie  which  links  us  with  the  gods  ?       Tact 

Sar.  He 's  right — Let  him  go  free. — My  liSeVlas: 
Shall  not  be  one  of  wrath.     Here,  fellow,  take 

[  Give*  him  a  golden  cup  from  a  tabU  near. 
This  golden  goblet,  let  it  hold  your  wine, 
And  think  of  me ;  or  melt  it  into  ingots, 
And  think  of  nothing  but  their  weight  and  valu;. 

Her.  I  thank  you  doubly  for  my  life,  and  this 
Most  gorgeous  gift,  which  renders  it  more  precious. 
But  must  I  bear  no  answer  ? 

Sar.  Tes,— I  ask 

An  hour's  truce  to  consider. 

Her.  But  an  hour's  ? 

Sar.  An  hour's :  if  at  the  expiration  of 
That  time  your  masters  hear  no  further  from  me. 
They  are  to  deem  that  I  reject  their  terms, 
And  act  beflttingly. 

Her.  I  shall  not  fail 

To  be  a  faithful  legate  of  your  pleasure. 

Sar.  And  hark !  a  word  more. 

Her.  I  shall  not  forget  it 

Whate'erlt  be. 

Sar.  Commend  me  to  Beleses ; 

And  tell  him,  ere  a  year  expire,  I  summon 
Him  hence  to  meet  me. 

Her.  Where  ? 

Sar.  At  Babylon. 

At  least  from  thence  he  will  depart  to  meet  me. 

Her.  I  shall  obey  you  to  the  letter.    [Exit  Hertdd. 

Sar.  Pania !  — 

Now,  my  good  Pania  t — quick — with  what  I  order U 

Pan.  My  lord, — the  soldiers  are  already  cbarwcd. 
And,  see  1  they  enter. 

[Soldierg   enter,   and  firm  a  Pile    about    d* 
TnronCj  £pc 

Sar.  Higher,  my  good  sofcxten. 

And  thicker  yet ;  and  see  that  the  foundation 
Be  such  as  will  not  speedily  exhaust 
Its  own  too  subtle  flame;  nor  yet  be  quenchM 
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With  aught  officious  aid  would  bring  to  quell  it 
Let  the  throne  form  the  core  of  It;  I  would  not 
Leave  that*  Bare  fraught  with  fire  unquenchable, 
To  the  new  comers.    Frame  the  whole  as  if 
T  were  to  enkindle  the  strong  tower  of  our 
Inveterate  enemies.     Now  it  bears  an  aspect ! 
How  say  you,  Paula,  will  this  pile  suffice 
Far  a  sing's  obsequies  ? 


I 


» 


■i 


i 
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Ay,  for  a  kingdom's. 


I  understand  you,  now. 
Sar. 


And  blame  me  ? 

No— 
Let  roe  but  fire  the  pile,  and  share  it  with  you. 

Myr.  That  duty's  mine. 

Pan.  A  woman's ! 

Myr.  *Tia  the  soldier's 

Part  to  tot  for  his  sovereign,  and  why  not 
The  woman's  with  her  lover  ? 

Pan.  'Tis  most  strange ! 

Myr.  But  not  so  rare,  my  Pania,  as  thou  think'st  it 
In  the  mean  time,  live  thou.  — Farewell !  the  pile 
U  ready. 

Pan.      I  should  shame  to  leave  my  sovereign 
With  but  a  single  female  to  partake 
His  death. 

Sar.  Too  many  far  have  heralded 

Me  to  the  dust,  already.     Get  thee  hence ; 
Enrich  thee. 

Pa*.  And  live  wretched ! 

Sar.  Think  upon 

Toy  tow  : — 'tis  sacred  and  irrevocable. 

Pan.  Since  It  is  so,  farewell. 

Sar.  Search  well  my  chamber, 

Feel  no  remorse  at  bearing  off  the  gold ; 
Bemember,  what  you  leave  you  leave  the  slaves 
Who  dew  me :  and  when  you  have  borne  away 
All  safe  off  to  your  boats,  blow  one  long  blast 
Upon  the  trumpet  as  you  quit  the  palace. 
The  river's  brink  is  too  remote,  its  stream 
Too  loud  at  present  to  permit  the  echo 
To  reach  distinctly  from  its  banks.     Then  fly,— 
And  as  you  sail,  turn  back ;  but  still  keep  on 
Tour  way  along  the  Euphrates :  if  you  reach 
The  land  of  Faphlagonia,  where  the  queen 
la  safe  with  my  three  sons  in  Cotta's  court, 
Say  what  you  saw  at  parting,  and  request 
That  she  remember  what  I  said  at  one 
Parting  more  mournful  still. 

An.  That  royal  hand  ! 

Let  me  then  once  more  press  it  to  my  lips ; 
And  these  poor  soldiers  who  throng  round  you,  and 
Would  fain  die  with  you  t 

[  The  Soldiers  and  Pania  throng  round  him, 
kissing  his  hand  and  die  htm  of  his  robe. 

Sar.  My  best !  my  last  friends  1 

Let's  not  unman  each  other — part  at  once : 
All  farewells  should  be  sudden,  when  for  ever, 
Eke  they  make  an  eternity  of  moments, 
And  dog  the  last  sad  sands  of  life  with  tears. 
Hence,  and  be  happy :  trust  me,  I  am  not 
.\aw  to  be  pitied ;  or  fer  more  for  what 
la  past  than  present; — for  the  future,  tis 
In  the  hands  of  the  deities,  if  such 
There  be :  I  shall  know  soon.    Farewell— Farewell. 

[Exeunt  Pania  and  Soldiers. 

Myr.  These  men  were  honest :  it  is  comfort  still 
Tbat  oar  last  looks  should  be  on  loving  faces. 

Sar.  And  foees/ones,  my  beautiful  1— but  hear  me  I 


If  at  this  moment,— for  we  now  are  on 
The  brink, — thou  feel'st  an  inward  dirfaUng  from 
This  leap  through  flame  into  the  future,  say  it : 
I  shall  not  love  thee  less ;  nay,  perhaps  more, 
For  yielding  to  thy  nature ;  and  there's  time 
Yet  for  thee  to  escape  hence. 

Afyr.  Shall  I  light 

One  of  the  torches  which  lie  heap'd  beneath 
The  ever-burning  lamp  that  burns  without, 
Before  Baal's  shrine,  in  the  adjoining  hall  ? 

Sar.  Do  so.     Is  that  thy  answer  ? 

Myr.  Thou  shalt  see. 

[Exit  Myrrh  a. 

Sar.  (solus).  She's  firm.  My  fathers!  whom  I  will 
It  may  be,  purified  by  death  from  some  [rejoin, 

Of  the  gross  stains  of  too  material  being, 
I  would  not  leave  your  ancient  first  abode 
To  the  defilement  of  usurping  bondmen ; 
If  I  have  not  kept  your  inheritance 
As  ye  bequeath'd  it,  this  bright  part  of  it, 
Your  treasure,  your  abode,  your  sacred  relics 
Of  arms  and  records,  monuments,  and  spoils, 
In  which  they  would  have  revell'd,  I  bear  with  me 
To  you  in  that  absorbing  element,  . 
Which  most  personifies  the  soul  as  leaving 
The  least  of  matter  uneonsumed  before 
Its  fiery  workings :  — and  the  light  of  this 
Most  royal  of  funereal  pyres  shall  be 
Not  a  mere  pillar  form'd  of  cloud  and  flame, 
A  beacon  in  the  horizon  for  a  day, 
And  then  a  mount  of  ashes,  but  a  light 
To  lesson  ages,  rebel  nations,  and 
Voluptuous  princes.     Time  shall  quench  full  many 
A  people's  records,  and  a  hero's  acts ; 
Sweep  empire  after  empire,  like  this  first 
Of  empires,  into  nothing ;  but  even  then 
Shall  spare  this  deed  of  mine,  and  hold  it  up 
A  problem  few  dare  imitate,  and  none 
Despise — but,  it  may  be,  avoid  the  life 
Which  led  to  such  a  consummation. 

Myrrha  returns  with  a  lighted  Torch  in  one  Hand, 
and  a  Cup  in  the  other. 

Myr.  Lo ! 

I've  lit  the  lamp  which  lights  us  to  the  stars. 

Sar.  And  the  cup  ? 

Myr.  'Tis  my  country's  custom  to 

Make  a  libation  to  the  gods. 

Sar.  And  mine 

To  make  libations  amongst  men.     I  Ve  not 
Forgot  the  custom ;  and  although  alone, 
Will  drain  one  draught  in  memory  of  many 
A  joyous  banquet  past 

[Sardanapalds  takes  the  cup,  and  after  drink' 
ing  and  tinkling  the  reversed  cup,  as  a  drop 
falls,  exclaims — 

And  this  libation 
Is  for  the  excellent  Beleses. 

Myr.  Why 

Dwells  thy  mind  rather  upon  that  man's  name 
Than  on  his  mate's  in  villany  ? 

Sar.  The  one 

Is  a  mere  soldier,  a  mere  tool,  a  kind 
Of  human  sword  In  a  friend's  hand ;  the  other 
Is  master-mover  of  his  warlike  puppet : 
But  I  dismiss  them  from  my  mind.  — Yet  pause, 
My  Myrrha  I  dost  thou  truly  follow  me, 
freely  and  fearlessly  ? 

T2 
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Afyr.  And  dost  thou  think 

A  Greek  girl  dare  not  do  for  love,  that  which 
An  Indian  widow  breves  for  custom  ?  l 

Sar.  Then 

We  but  await  the  signal. 

Myr.  It  is  long 

In  sounding. 

Sar.  Now,  farewell ;  one  last  embrace. 

Afyr.  Embrace,  but  not  the  last ;  there  is  one  more. 

Sar.  True,  the  commingling  fire  will  mix  our 
ashes. 

Afyr.  And  pure  as  is  my  love  to  thee,  shall  they, 
Purged  from  the  dross  of  earth,  and  earthly  passion, 
Mix  pale  with  thine.   A  single  thought  yet  irks  me. 

Sar.  Say  it 

Myr.  It !«  that  no  kind  hand  will  gather 

The  dust  of  both  into  one  urn. 

Sar.  The  better : 

Rather  let  them  be  borne  abroad  upon 
The  winds  of  heaven,  and  scatter'd  Into  air, 
Than  be  polluted  more  by  human  hands 
Of  slaves  and  traitors.     In  this  blazing  palace, 
And  its  enormous  walls  of  reeking  ruin, 
We  leave  a  nobler  monument  than  Egypt 
Hath  piled  in  her  brick  mountains,  o'er  dead  kings,* 
Or  kine,  for,  none  know  whether  those  proud  piles 
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H  And  what  is  there 


An  Indian  widow  dares  for  custom,  which 
A  Greek  girl  dare  not  do  for  lore  ?  M  —  MS.] 

*  [These  lines  are  in  bad  taste  enough,  from  the  jingle  be- 
tween  Una  and  arise,  down  to  the  absurdity  of  believing  that 
Sardanapsius  at  such  a  moment  would  be  likely  to  discuss  a 
point  of  antiquarian  curiosity.  But  they  involve  also  an  ana- 
chronism, .inasmuch  as,  whatever  date  be  assigned  to  the 
erection  of  the  earlier  pyramids,  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
apprehending  that,  at  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  and  while  the 
kingdom  and  hierarchy  of  Egypt  subsisted  in  their  full  splen- 
dour, the  destination  of  those  immense  fabrics  could  nave 
been  a  matter  of  doubt  to  any  who  might  inquire  concerning 
them.  Herodotus,  three  hundred  years  later,  may  have  been 
misinformed  of  these  points ;  but,  when  Sardanapalus  lived, 
the  erection  of  pyramids  must,  in  all  probability,  have 
not  been  still  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  and  the  nature  of 
their  contents  no  subject  of  mistake  or  mystery.  —  Hebbr.] 

*  [Here  an  anonymous  critic  suspects  Lord  Byron  of  having 
read  old  Fuller,  who  says,  in  his  quaint  way,  "  the  pyramids, 
doting  with  age,  have  forgotten  the  names  of  their  founders. •■] 

4  [In  **  Sardanapalus  *'  Lord  Byron  has  been  far  more  for- 
tunate than  in  the  "  Doge  of  Venice,"  inasmuch  as  his  subject 
Is  one  eminently  adapted  not  only  to  tragedy  in  general,  but 
to  that  peculiar  kind  of  tragedy  which  Lord  Byron  is  anxious 
to  recommend.  The  history  of  the  last  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
is  at  once  sufficiently  well  known  to  awaken  that  previous 
interest  which  belongs  to  illustrious  names  and  early  asso- 
ciations ;  and  sufficiently  remote  and  obscure  to  admit  of  any 
modification  of  Incident  or  character  which  a  poet  may  find 
convenient.  All  that  we  know  of  Nineveh  and  its  sovereigns 
is  majestic,  indistinct,  and  mysterious.  We  read  of  an  eaten, 
sive  and  civilised  monarchy  erected  in  the  ages  immediately 
succeeding  the  deluge,  and  existing  in  full  might  and  majesty 
while  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Italy  were  unoccupied, 
except  by  roving  savages.  We  read  of  an  empire  whose 
influence  extended  from  Samarcand  to  Troy,  and  from  the 
mountains  of  Judah  to  those  of  Caucasus,  subverted,  after  a 
continuance  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  and  a  dynasty  of  thirty 
generations,  in  an  almost  mcredlbly  short  space  of  time,  less 
by  the  revolt  of  two  provinces  than  by  the  anger  of  Heaven 
and  the  predicted  fury  of  natural  and  inanimate  agents.  And 
the  influence  which  both  the  conquests  and  the  misfortunes 
of  Assyria  appear  to  have  exerted  over  the  fates  of  the 
people  for  whom,  of  all  others  in  ancient  history,  our  strong- 
est feelings  are  (from  religious  motives)  interested,  throws 
a  sort  of  sacred  pomp  over  the  greatness  and  the  crimes  of 
the  descendants  of  Nimrod,  and  a  reverence  which  no  other 
equally  remote  portion  of  profane  history  is  likely  to  obtain 
with  us.  At  the  same  time,  all  which  we  know  is  so  brief,  so 
general,  and  so  disjointed,  that  we  have  few  of  those  precon- 
ceived notions  of  the  persons  and  facts  represented  which  in 
classical  dramas,  if  servilely  followed,  destroy  the  interest, 
and  If  rashly  departed  from  offend  the  prejudices,  of  the 
reader  or  the  auditor.  An  outline  is  given  of  the  most  ma- 
jestic kind ;  but  it  Is  an  outline  only,  which  the  poet  may  All 


Be  for  their  monarch,  or  their  ox-god  Apis; 
So  much  for  monuments  that  have  forgotten 
Their  very  record !  * 

Afyr.  Then  farewell,  thou  earth ! 

And  loveliest  spot  of  earth  1  farewell,  Ionia ! 
Be  thou  still  tree  and  beautiful,  and  far 
Aloof  from  desolation !    My  last  prayer 
Was  for  thee,  my  last  thoughts,  save  ont,  were  of  thee  1 

Sar.  And  that  ? 

Myr.  Is  yours. 

[  The  trumpet  o/Pajil*.  tonndt  viAmd. 

Sar.  Hark  I 

Myr.  Now! 

Sar.  Adieu,  Aeyra ! 

I  loved  thee  well,  my  own,  my  fathers'  land, 
And  better  as  my  country  than  my  kingdom. 
I  sated  thee  with  peace  and  joys ;  and  this 
Is  my  reward !  and  now  I  owe  thee  nothing, 
Not  even  a  grave.  [JZt  novate  tkt  f& 

Now,  Myrrha  1 

Myr.  Art  thou  resdj? 

Sar.  As  the  torch  in  thy  grasp. 

[Mraana  firu  tktfUt 
Myr.  •  Tis  fired!  Icom*- 

[As  Mtkrha  tpring$  forward  to  threw  AersW' 
into  the  flam**,  the  Curtain  faBs.  « 

up  at  pleasure :  and  in  ascribing,  as  Lord  Byron  bis **■' 
for  the  sake  of  his  favourite  unities,  the  destructta  «  "' 
Assyrian  empire  to  the  treason  of  one  night,  Inst***  of  \u  > 
war  of  several  years,  he  has  neither  shocked  our  better  km"-  i 
ledge,  nor  incurred  any  conspicuous  improbability.  ■ .  •  &"1 
however,  the  developement  of  Sardaxumalus's  character  >» 
incidental  only  to  the  plot  of  Lord  Byron's  drama,  and  th*f  t 
the  unities  have  confined  his  picture  within  far  narrow 
limits  than  he  might  otherwise  have  thought  adviMblt,  U* 
character  Is  admirably  sketched ;  nor  Is  there  any  cot «  *Jy 
portraits  of  this  great  master  which  gives  us  a  mors  fin- 
able opinion  of  his  talents,  his  force  of  ojnceptjoa,  hu  «*- 
licacy  and  vigour  of  touch,  or  the  richness  and  huroooj  « 
his  colouring.    He  had.  Indeed,  no  unfavourable  groundvort. 
even  m  the  few  hints  supplied  by  the  ancient  historism,  si  u 
the  conduct  and  history  of  the  last  and  most  unfortu»»  * 
the  line  of  Belus.  Though  accused  (whether  truly  or  faW?  • 
by  his  triumphant  enemies,  of  the  most  revoking  ties*.  <fe 
au  effeminacy  even  beyond  what  night  be  expected  ft*3"*** 
last  dregs  or  Asiatic  despotism,  we  And  Saxdanapaluft,  «£ 
roused  by  the  approach  of  danger,  conducting  ut  anw> 
with  a  courage,  a  skill,  and,  for  some  time  at  least,  **»  * 
success  not  inferior  to  those  of  his  most  warns*  sac**"*' 
We  find  him  retaining  to  the  last  the  fidelity  of  W*  «* 
trusted  servants,  his  nearest  kindred,  and  no  small  p***f  ■ 
tion  of  his  hardiest  subjects.    Wo  see  him  proviolas  fer  **• 
safety  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  capful  dty^vtta  ■!> 
the  calmness  and  prudence  of  an  experienced  eajn-  "* 
see  him  at  length  subdued,  not  by  man,  but  by  Rst*as  sot 
the  elements,  and  seeking  nil  death  with  a  mixture  of  bsrw» 
and  ferocity  which  little  accords  with  our  notions  of  a«*» 
or  utterly  degraded  character.    And  even  toe  strtflis**?- 
variously  told,  and  without  further  explanation  seara**!* 
telligible,  which  represent*  him  as  building  (or  ***$*£ 
two  cities  in  a  single  day,  and  then  deforming  hit  ttgtx* 
with  an  indecent  image  and  inscription,  would  seam  to  taw 
a  mixture  of  energy  with  his  folly  not  ImposefMe,  perbspk* 
the  madness  of  absolute  power,  and  which  may  wad  at w 
impute  his  fall  less  to  weakness  than  to  an  toiudlcteio**0 
ostentatious  contempt  of  the  opinions  and  prejudice*  <*  ***** 
kind.    Such  a  character,  —  luxurious,  energetic,  mhaow* 
pica!,  —  affords,  beyond  s  doubt,  no  common  advaatsMt» 
the  work  of  poetic  delineation;  and  It  ia  precisely  the  wan*' 
ter  which  Lord  Byron  most  delight*  to  draw,  and  **k*  * 
has  succeeded  best  in  drawing.  —  Hbmbsu 

I  remember  Lord  Byron**  mentioning,  that  the  story  * 
Sardanapalus  had  been  working  in  hi*  brain  for  stvea  f»»» 
before  he  commenced  it — TaaxAwatsrr. 

The  following  U  an  extract  from  The  Lite  of  Dr.Fsrr**- 
"  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Doctor  cried  out—'  w** 
you  read  Sardanapalus  ?•— nfes.  Sir?'  —  'Right;  sad  f*2 
could  nt  sleep  a  wink  after  ft  f  —  •  No.*  —  *  fight,  tight  - 
now  dont  say  a  word  more  about  ft  f^vilgM  *  The  ose 
of  that  fine  poem  seemed  to  act  Hke  a  spell  of  borrtblt  I 
nation  upon  him."} 
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AN  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY. 
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The  father  softens,  but  the  governor  *t  resolved.  —  Came. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 


MEN. 

Francis  Foscari,  Doge  of  Venice. 
JAcoro  Foscari,  Son  of  the  Doge. 
James  Loredano,  a  Patrician. 
Marco  Mem  mo,  a  Chief  of  the  Forty. 
Barbarioo,  a  Senator. 

Other    Senators,  the    Council  of  Ten, 
Guards,  Attendants,  Sfc.  frc. 

WOMAN. 
Marixa,  Hlfi  of  young  Foscari. 

Scuts. — The  Ducal  Palace,  Venice. 


Cft*  JTiuo  JFottavi. 


i. 
I! 


ACT  I. 

SCENE    I. 

A  Had  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

E*tcr  Lorxoaho  *  and  Barbarioo,  meeting. 
Lor.  Whirs  is  the  prisoner  ? 
Bar.  Reposing  from 

The  Question. 

1  f  *•  Brffun  Juno  the  13th,  completed  July  the  9tb,  Ravenna, 
2*31.  — 4yttM."_MS. 

•  The  Two  Foscari"  vat  composed  at  Ravenna,  between 
0*  lltb  of  June  and  the  10th  of  July,  1821,  and  published 
with  *  Sardanapslus  "  in  the  following  December.  M  The  Ve- 
•ette  atory."  writes  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray,  M  is  strictly 
histories!.  I  am  much  mortified  that  Giilbrd  dont  take  to 
say  new  dramas.  To  be  sore,  they  are  as  opposite  to  the 
""  drama  at  one  thine  can  be  to  another ;  but  I  have  a 


that,  if  understood,  they  will,  in  time,  find  favour 
stage)  with  thi  _....- 

plot  Is  intentional,  and  the  avoidance  of  rant  also,  as' also 'the 


(though  Met  on  the  state)  with  the  reader.    Hie  simplicity  of 


ii 

M 


of  the  speeches  in  the  more  severe  situations. 
to  show  In  *  the  Foscari*'  is  the  $upprested  passions 
the  rant  of  the  present  day.    For  that  matter  — 
*  Nay,  if  thou  It  mouth, 
1 11  rant  as  well  as  thou  — ' 

would  not  be  dmUolt,  at  I  think  I  have  shown  In  my  younger 
prodactkme'^mai  nrmnuMc  ones,  to  be  sure."— An  account 

•  (The  disadvantage,  and,  m  truth,  absurdity,  of  sacrificing 
kicber  objects  to  a  formal  adherence  to  the  unities  (see  on*/, 
p  «44.)  ts  strikingly  displayed  In  this  drama.  The  whole  tn- 
t  here  tons  opon  the  Younger  Foscari  having  returned 
banishment,  in  defiance  of  toe  law  and  Its  consequences, 


•  [80s  Astsjumi  :  The  Two  Foscari,  Note  A3 


Lor.  The  hour  *s  past — fix'd  yesterday 

For  the  resumption  of  his  trial. — Let  us 
Rejoin  our  colleagues  in  the  council,  and 
Urge  his  recall. 

Bar.  Nay,  let  him  profit  by 

A  few  brief  minutes  for  his  tortured  limbs ; 
He  was  o'erwrought  by  the  Question  yesterday, 
And  may  die  under  it  if  now  repeated. 

Lor.  Well? 

Bar.  I  yield  not  to  you  in  lore  of  justice, 

Or  hate  of  the  ambitious  Foscari, 
Father  and  son,  and  all  their  noxious  race ; 
But  the  poor  wretch  has  lufer'd  beyond  nature's 
Most  stoical  endurance. 

Lor.  Without  owning 

His  crime. 

Bar.  Perhaps  without  committing  any. 

But  he  avow'd  the  letter  to  the  Du*ke 
Of  Milan,  and  his  sufferings  half  atone  for 
Such  weakness. 

Lor.  We  shall  see. 

Bar.  You,  Loredano, 

Pursue  hereditary  hate  too  far. 

Lor.  How  far  ? 

Bar.  To  extermination. 

Lor.  When  they  are 

Extinct,  you  may  say  this.  — Let 's  in  to  council. 

Bar.  Yet  pause — the  number  of  our  colleagues 
Is  not 
Complete  yet;  two  are  wanting  ere  we  can 
Proceed. 

Lor.        And  the  chief  judge,  the  Doge  ? 

from  an  unconquerable  longing  after  bis  own  country.  Now, 
the  only  way  to  have  made  this  sentiment  palatable,  the  prac- 
ticable foundation  of  stupendous  sufferings,  would  have  been, 
to  have  presented  htm  to  the  audience,  wearing  out  his  heart  In 
exile,  and  forming  his  resolution  to  return,  at  a  distance  from 
his  country,  or  hovering,  in  excruciating  suspense,  within  sight 
of  Its  borders.  We  might  then  have  caught  some  glimpse  of 
the  nature  of  his  motives,  and  of  so  extraordinary  a  character. 
But  as  this  would  have  been  contrary  to  one  of  the  unities, 
we  first  meet  with  him  led  from  u  the  Question,'*  and  after- 
wards taken  back  to  it  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  or  clinging  to  the 
dungeon-walls  of  his  native  city,  and  expiring  from  his  dread 
of  leaving  them  ;  and  therefore  feel  more  wonder  than  sym- 
pathy, when  we  are  told,  that  these  agonising  consequences 
nave  resulted,  not  from  guilt  or  disaster,  but  merely  from  the 
Intensity  of  his  love  for  his  country.  —  JrvtrryO 

■  [The  character  of  Loredano  la  well  conceived  and  truly 
tragic  The  deep  and  settled  principle  of  hatred  which  ani- 
mates him,  and  which  Impels  him  to  the  commission  of  the 
most  atrocious  cruelties,  may  seem,  at  first,  unnatural  and 
overstrained.  But  not  only  Is  It  historically  true  ;  but,  when 
the  cause  of  that  hatred  (the  supposed  murder  of  his  father 
and  uncles),  and  when  the  atrocious  maxima  of  Italian  re- 
venge, and  that  habitual  contempt  of  all  the  milder  feelings 
are  taken  into  consideration  which  constituted  the  glory  of 
a  Venetian  patriot,  we  may  conceive  how  such  a  principle 
might  be  not  only  avowed  but  exulted  In  by  a  Venetian  who 
regarded  the  house  of  Foscari  as,  at  once,  the  enemies  of  his 
family  and  his  country.  —  Haaaa.] 
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Bar.  No— he, 

With  more  than  Roman  fortitude,  is  ever 
First  at  the  board  In  this  unhappy  process 
Against  his  last  and  only  son. 

Lor.  True — true — 

His  fast. 

Bar.       Will  nothing  move  you? 

Lor.  Feels  he,  think  you? 

Bar.  He  shows  it  not 

Lor.  I  have  marked  that — the  wretch ! 

Bar.  But  yesterday,  I  hear,  on  his  return 
To  the  ducal  chambers,  as  he  pass*d  the  threshold, 
The  old  man  feinted. 

Lor.  It  begins  to  work,  then. 

Bar.  The  work  is  half  your  own. 

Lor.  And  should  be  all  mine — 

My  father  and  my  uncle  are  no  more. 

Bar.  I  have  read  their  epitaph,  which  says  they  died 
By  poison.  l 

Lor.  When  the  Doge  declared  that  he 

Should  never  deem  himself  a  sovereign  till 
The  death  of  Peter  Loredano,  both 
The  brothers  sicken'd  shortly :  — he  is  sovereign. 

Bar.  A  wretched  one. 

Lor.  What  should  they  be  who  make 

Orphans? 

Bar.        But  did  the  Doge  make  you  so  ? 

Lor.  Yes. 

Bar.  What  solid  proofe  ? 

Lor.  When  princes  set  themselves 

To  work  in  secret,  proofs  and  process  are 
Alike  made  difficult ;  but  I  have  such 
Of  the  first,  as  shall  make  the  second  needless. 

Bar.  But  you  will  move  by  law  ? 

Lor.  By  all  the  laws 

Which  he  would  leave  us. 

Bar.  They  are  such  in  this 

Our  state  as  render  retribution  easier 
Then  'mongst  remoter  nations.     Is  it  true 
That  you  have  written  in  your  books  of  commerce 
(The  wealthy  practice  of  our  highest  nobles) 
"  Doge  Foscari,  my  debtor  for  the  deaths 
Of  Marco  and  Pietro  Loredano, 
My  sire  and  uncle  ?  " 

Lor.  It  is  written  thus. 

Bar.  And  will  you  leave  it  unerased  ? 

Lor.  Till  balanced. 

Bar.  And  bow  ? 

[  Two  Senator*  past  over  the  staget  as  in  their 
way  to  uthe  Hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten.** 

Lor.  Tou  see  the  number  is  complete. 

Follow  me.  [  Exit  Loredako. 

Bar.  (solus).  Follow  thee  f  I  have  follow'd  long  * 
Thy  path  of  desolation,  as  the  wave 
Sweeps  after  that  before  it,  alike  whelming 
The  wreck  that  creaks  to  the  wild  winds,  and  wretch 
Who  shrieks  within  its  riven  ribs,  as  gush 
The  waters  through  them ;  but  this  son  and  sins 
Might  move  the  elements  to  pause,  and  yet 
Must  I  on  hardily  like  them — Oh !  would 
I  could  as  blindly  and  remorselessly  !  — ' 
Lo,  where  he  comet  I— Be  still,  my  heart !  they  are 


>  f  Veneno  suUatus"  The  tomb  b  m  the  church  of  Santa 
Blent.] 

*  tLonamoo  is  accompanied,  upon  all  emergencies,  by  a 
senator  called  Barbarlgo— a  tort  of  confidant  or  chonu  — 
who  comes  for  no  end  that  we  can  discover,  but  to  twit  him 
with  cooadentioui  cavils  and  objections,  aad  then  to  se» 


Thy  foes,  must  be  thy  victims :  wilt  thou  beat 
For  those  who  almost  broke  thee  ?  * 

Enter  Guard*,  with  young  Foscabj  a*  prisoner,  f«. 

Guard.  Let  him  rest. 

Signor,  take  time. 

Jac  Fos.  I  thank  thee,  friend,  I  to  feeble; 

But  thou  may'st  stand  reproved. 

Guard.  I  *U  stand  the  haaant 

Joe.  Fos.  That  'skind :  — I  meet  some  pity,  but  no 
mercy; 
This  is  the  first 

Guard.  And  might  be  last,  did  they 

Who  rule  behold  us.  [does : 

Bar.  (advancing  to  the  Guard).  There  is  one  who 
Yet  fear  not;  I  will  neither  be  thy  judge 
Nor  thy  accuser :  though  the  hour  is  past, 

Walt  their  last  summons 1  am  of  M  the  Ten," 

And  waiting  for  that  summons,  sanction  you 
Even  by  my  presence :  when  the  last  call  sounds, 
We  Tl  in  together.  — Look  well  to  the  prisoner !    [Ah ! 

Jac.  Fos.  What  voice  is  that  ?  — T  is  Barbatlgo^ : 
Our  house's  foe,  and  one  of  my  few  Judges. 

Bar.  To  balance  such  a  foe,  if  such  there  be. 
Thy  rather  sits  amongst  thy  judges. 

Jac.  Fos,  True, 

He  judges. 

Bar.          Then  deem  not  the  laws  too  harsh 
Which  yield  so  much  indulgence  to  a  sire 
As  to  allow  his  voice  in  such  high  matter 
As  the  state's  safety 

Jac.  Fos.  And  his  son's.     I  *m  faint ; 

Let  me  approach,  I  pray  you,  for  a  breath 
Of  air,  yon  window  which  o'erlooks  the  waters. 

Enter  an  Officer,  who  whispers  Basbasioo. 

Bar.  (to  the  Guard).  Let  him  approach.    I  man 
not  speak  with  him 
Further  than  thus :  I  have  transgress'd  my  duty 
In  this  brief  parley,  and  must  now  redeem  it 
Within  the  Council  Chamber.       [Exit  BxaaAatco. 
[  Guard  conducting  Jacoto  Foscab.1  to  the  window. 

Guard.  There,  sir,  *t  is 

Open — How  feel  you? 

Jac.  Fos.  Like  a  boy — Oh  Tenioe ! 

Guard.  And  your  limbs  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  Limbs  I  how  often  have  they  borne  me 
Bounding  o'er  yon  blue  tide,  as  I  have  skimm'd 
The  gondola  along  in  childish  race, 
And,  masqued  as  a  young  gondolier,  amidst 
My  gay  competitors,  noble  as  I, 
Raced  for  our  pleasure,  in  the  pride  of  strength ; 
While  the  fair  populace  of  crowding  beauties. 
Plebeian  as  patrician,  checr'd  us  on 
With  dazzling  smiles,  and  wishes  audible. 
And  waving  kerchiefs,  and  applauding  bands. 
Even  to  the  goal ! — How  many  a  time  have  I 
Cloven  with  arm  still  lustier,  breast  mere  daring. 
The  wave  all  roughen'd ;  with  a  swimmer's  stroke 
Flinging  the  billows  back  from  my  drench \i  hn:r. 
And  laughing  from  my  lip  the  aortaciom  brine. 
Which  kiss'd  It  like  a  wine-cup,  rising  o'er 


cood  him  by  his  personal 

0 


*  [Loredano  is  the  only  personage  above 
remaining  character!  are  all  unnatural,  or  I 
to  as  tame  and  insignificant  a  confidant  as 
the  tram  of  his  principal  over  the  Parisian 
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The  wives  as  they  arose,  and  prouder  still 
lie  loftier  they  uplifted  me  j  and  oft. 
In  wantonness  of  spirit,  plunging  down 
Into  their  green  and  glassy  gulfs,  and  making 
My  way  to  shells  and  sea-weed,  all  unseen 
By  those  above,  till  they  wax'd  fearful ;  then 
frturafug  with  my  grasp  full  of  such  tokens 
At  show'd  that  I  had  search'd  the  deep :  exulting, 
With  a  to-dashing  stroke,  and  drawing  deep 
The  long  suspended  breath,  again  I  spurn'd 
The  foam  which  broke  around  me,  and  pursued 
sly  track  like  a  sea-bird. -~I  was  a  boy  then.* 

Guard.  Be  a  man  now :  there  never  was  more  need 
Of  manhoods  strength.  [my  own, 

Jot.  F<*  (looking  from  the  lattice).    My  beautiful, 
Jfy  only  Venice — Mi*  it  brtath  I    Thy  breeze. 
Thine  Adrian  aea-breese,  how  it  fans  my  face ! 
Thy  very  winds  feel  native  to  my  veins, 
And  cool  them  into  calmness !    How  unlike 
The  hot  gales  of  the  horrid  Cyclades, 
Which  howfd  about  my  Candiote  dungeon,  and 
Made  my  heart  sick ! 

Guard.  I  see  the  colour  comes 

Back  to  your  cheek :  Heaven  send  you  strength  to  bear 
What  more  may  be  imposed  I — I  dread  to  think  on't 

Jae.  Fot.  They  will  not  banish  me  again  ?— No — no. 
Let  them  wring  on ;  I  am  strong  yet 

Guard.  Confess, 

And  the  rack  will  be  spared  you. 

Zee.  Fot.  I  confess'd 

Onoe— twice  before :  both  times  they  exiled  me. 

Guard.  And  the  third  time  will  slay  you. 

Jae.  Fot.  Let  them  do  so, 

So  I  be  buried  in  my  birth-place :  better 
fie  ashes  here  than  aught  that  lives  elsewhere. 

Guard.  And  can  you  so  much  love  the  soil  which 
hates  you  ?  [soil 

Jne.  Fot.  The  soil ! — Oh  no,  it  is  the  seed  of  the 
Which  persecutes  me ;  but  my  native  earth 
WiQ  take  me  as  a  mother  to  her  arms. 
1  a<c  do  more  than  a  Venetian  grave, 
A  dungeon,  what  they  will,  so  it  be  here.* 

Enter  an  Officer. 

0$.  Bring  in  the  prisoner ! 

Gmnrd.  Signor,  you  hear  the  order. 

J*e.  Fot.  Ay,  I  am  used  to  such  a  summons :  'tis 
The  third  time  they  have  tortured  me : — then  lend  me 
Thine  arm.  [To  the  Guard. 

0£.  Take  mine,  sir ;  'tis  my  duty  to 

Be  nrarest  to  your  person. 

J  v.  Fa.  Tou  t — you  are  he 

^bo  yesterday  presided  o'er  my  pangs — 
Away  i. in  walk  alone. 

OjJL  As  you  please,  signor ; 


1  (Tab  speech  of  Jacopo  from  the  window,  while  describing 
thr  MBUMmeota  of  his  youth,  U  written  with  a  full  feeling  of 
ta*oty«et»  which  it  paints — HaasaJ 

9  [And  the  hero  himself,  what  is  be  ?  If  there  ever  ex- 
ist** hi  nature  a  case  so  extraordinary  as  that  of  m  man  who 
(TCfrtty  prtfcired  UHimes  Mid  a  dungeon  at  home,  to  a  tem- 
pers*? lastdeoce  in  a  beautiful  Island  and  a  fine  climate,  at 
Che  dtslsnca  of  three  days'  tail,  it  is  what  few  can  be  made 
n>swAff*e,aad  still  fewer  to  sympathise  with  i  and  which  Is, 
no  very  piwaalstng  subject  for  dramatic  represent- 
For  onsswrnss,  we  has*  little  doubt  that  Foscari  wrote 
u»  aaal  tetter  warn  the  view,  which  was  imputed  to  him  by 
th wi will. of  aeaaluinaan  honourable  recall  from  banish- 
iretsjB  tnnenee :  and  that  the  colour  which, 
be  endeavoured  to  give  to  the  transaction, 


t 


The  sentence  was  not  of  my  signing,  but 
I  dared  not  disobey  the  Council  when 
They^— 
Jae  Fot.    Bade  thee  stretch  me  on  their  horrid 
engine. 
I  pray  thee  touch  me  not — that  Is,  just  now ; 
The  time  will  come  they  will  renew  that  order, 
But  keep  off  from  me  till  *tis  issued.     As 
I  look  upon  thy  hands  my  curdling  limbs 
Quiver  with  the  anticipated  wrenching, 
And  the  cold  drops  strain  through  my  brow,  as  if  — - 

But  onward — I  have  borne  it — I  can  bear  it 

How  looks  my  father  ? 

Offi.  With  his  wonted  aspect 

Jae.  Fot*  So  does  the  earth,  and  sky,  the  blue  of 
ocean, 
The  brightness  of  our  city,  and  her  domes, 
The  mirth  of  her  Piazza,  even  now 
Its  merry  hum  of  nations  pierces  here, 
Even  here,  into  these  chambers  of  the  unknown 
Who  govern,  and  the  unknown  and  the  unnumber'd 
Judged  and  destroy'd  in  silence, — all  things  wear 
The  self-same  aspect,  to  my  very  sire  I 
Nothing  can  sympathise  with  Foscari, 
Not  even  a  Foscari. — Sir,  I  attend  you. 

[Exeunt  Jacopo  Foscari,  Officer,  &c. 

Enter  Memmo  and  another  Senator. 

Mem.  He's  gone — we  are  too  late: — think  you 
M  the  Ten  " 
Will  sit  for  any  length  of  time  to  day  ? 

Sen.  They  say  the  prisoner  is  most  obdurate, 
Persisting  in  his  first  avowal ;  but 
More  I  know  not 

Menu  And  that  is  much ;  the  secrets 

Of  yon  terrific  chamber  are  as  hidden 
From  us,  the  premier  nobles  of  the  state, 
As  from  the  people. 

Sen.  Save  the  wonted  rumours, 

Which — like  the  tales  of  spectres,  that  are  rife 
Near  ruin'd  buildings — never  have  been  proved, 
Nor  wholly  disbelieved  :  men  know  as  little 
Of  the  state's  real  acts  as  of  the  grave's 
Unfathom'd  mysteries. 

Menu  But  with  length  of  time 

We  gain  a  step  in  knowledge,  and  I  look 
Forward  to  be  one  day  of  the  decemvirs. 

Sen.  Or  Doge? 

Mem.  Why,  no ;  not  if  I  can  avoid  it 

Sen.  'Tis  the  first  station  of  the  state,  and  may 
Be  lawfully  desired,  and  lawfully 
Attain'd  by  noble  aspirants.  • 

Mem.  To  such 

I  leave  it ;  though  born  noble,  my  ambition 
Is  limited :  I'd  rather  be  an  unit 

was  the  evasion  of  a  drowning  man,  who  it  reduced  to  catch 
at  straws  and  shadows.  But,  If  Lord  Byron  chose  to  assume 
this  alleged  motive  of  bis  conduct  as  the  real  one,  it  behoved 
him,  at  least,  to  set  before  our  eyes  the  intolerable  separation 
from  a  beloved  country,  the  fingering  htimn  sirknwi.  the 
gradual  alienation  of  intellect,  and  the  fruitless  hope  that  his 
enemies  had  at  length  relented,  which  were  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  conduct  so  eonciary  to  all  usual  principles  of  action  as 
that  which  again  consigned  him  to  the  racks  and  dungeons  of 
his  own  country.  He  should  have  shown  htm  to  us,  first, 
taking  leave  of  Venice,  a  condemned  and  banished  man ; 
next  pining  in  Candla ;  next  tampering  with  the  agents  of 

Kvemment ;  by  which  time,  and  not  till  then,  we  should 
ve  been  prepared  to  listen  with  patience  to  his  complaints, 
and  to  witness  his  sufferings  wish  interest  a*  well  as 
Hebml] 
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Of  an  united  and  imperial  "  Ten," 

Than  shine  a  lonely,  though  a  gilded  cipher.  — 

Whom  have  we  here  ?  the  wife  of  Foscari  ? 

Enter  Maxiva,  with  a  female  Attendant. 

Mar.  What,  no  one  ?— I  am  wrong,  there  still  are 
But  they  are  senators.  [two ; 

Mem.  Most  noble  lady, 

Command  us. 

Mar.  I  command  I  —  Alas  !  my  life 

Has  been  one  long  entreaty,  and  a  vain  one. 

Mem.  I  understand  thee,  but  I  must  not  answer. 

Mar.  (Jierctfy).    True — none  dare  answer  here 
save  on  the  rack, 
Or  question  save  those 

Mem.  {interrupting  her).     High-born  dame  I  >  be- 
think thee 
Where  thou  now  art 

Mar.  Where  I  now  am  !— It  was 

My  husband's  Dither's  palace. 

Mem.  The  Duke's  palace. 

Mar.  And  his  son's  prison !  —  True,  I  have  not 
forgot  it; 
And  if  there  were  no  other  nearer,  bitterer 
Remembrances,  would  thank  the  illustrious  Memmo 
For  pointing  out  the  pleasures  of  the  place. 

Mem.  Be  calm  1 

Mar.  (looking  up  toward*  heaven).  I  am ;  but  oh, 
thou  eternal  God ! 
Canst  thou  continue  so,  with  such  a  world  ? 

Mem.  Thy  husband  yet  may  be  absolved. 

Mar.  He  is, 

In  heaven.     I  pray  you,  signor  senator, 
Speak  not  of  that ;  you  are  a  man  of  office, 
So  is  the  Doge ;  he  has  a  son  at  stake 
Now,  at  this  moment,  and  I  have  a  husband, 
Or  had ;  they  are  there  within,  or  were  at  least 
An  hour  since,  face  to  lace,  as  judge  and  culprit : 
Will  he  condemn  him  9 

Mem.  I  trust  not 

Afar.  But  if 

He  does  not,  there  are  those  will  sentence  both. 

Mem.  They  can. 

Mar.  And  with  them  power  and  will  are  one 

In  wickedness :  —  my  husband  's  lost ! 

Mem.  Not  so; 

Justice  is  judge  in  Venice. 

Mar.  If  it  were  so, 

There  now  would  be  no  Venice.     But  let  it 
live  on,  so  the  good  die  not,  till  the  hour 
Of  nature's  summons;  but  "  the  Ten's**  is  quicker, 
And  we  must  wait  on  *t     Ahl  a  voice  of  wail ! 

[A  Joint  erg  within. 

Sen.  Hark! 

Mem.  'Twas  a  cry  of — 

Mar.  No,  no ;  not  my  husband's  — 

Not  Foscari's. 

Mem.  The  voice  was  — 

Mar.  JVofAu.no. 

He  shriek !  No ;  that  should  be  his  father's  part, 
Not  his — not  his  —  he  11  die  in  silence. 

[A  faint  groan  again  within. 

1  (She  wu  a  Contarini— 

"  A  daughter  of  the  boose  that  now  among 
Its  ancestor*  In  monumental  bran 
Numbers  eight  Doge*."— Rooaas. 
On  die  occasion  of  her  marriage  with  the  younger  Foscari, 
itaur  came  oat  in  its  snlendoarj  and  a  bridge  of 
i  thrown  across  the 


1 
Again? 

Afar.     His  voice  1  it  seem'd  so:  I  will  not 
Believe  it    Should  he  shrink,  I  cannot  cease 
To  love;  but — no — no — no— it  must  have  been 
A  fearful  pang  which  wrung  a  groan  from  him. 

Sen.    And,    feeling   far  thy  husband's  wrongs* 
wouldst  thou 
Have  him  bear  more  than  mortal  pain  hi  silence  * 
.  Mar.  We  all  must  bear  our  tortures.     I  have  not 
Left  barren  the  great  house  of  Foscari, 
Though  they  sweep  both  the  Doge  and  son  from  life; 
I  have  endured  as  much  in  giving  lift 
To  those  who  will  succeed  them,  as  they  can 
In  leaving  it :  but  mine  were  joyful  pangs : 
And  yet  they  wrung  me  till  I  could  have  shriek  d. 
But  did  not ;  far  my  hope  was  to  bring  Jorth 
Heroes,  and  would  not  welcome  them  with  tears.  < 

Mem.  All's  silent  now. 

Mar.  Perhaps  sfl^i  over;  hot 

I  will  not  deem  it:  he  hath  nerved  himself, 
And  now  defies  them. 


Enter  an  Officer  hastOg. 


your 


Afem.  How  now,  friend,  what 

Offi.  A  leech.    The  prisoner  has  fainted. 

[Exit  Officer. 

Menu  Lady, 

'Twere  better  to  retire. 

Sen.  (offering  to  assist  her).  I  pray  thee  do  so. 

Afar.  Off  I  /  will  tend  him. 

Af  em.  Tou !  Bemember,  hdy ! 

Ingress  is  given  to  none  within  those  chambers, 
Except  "  the  Ten,"  and  their  familiars. 

Mar.  Well, 

I  know  that  none  who  enter  there  return 
As  they  have  enter'd — many  never;  but 
They  shall  not  balk  my  entrance. 

Afem.  Alas!  this) 

Is  but  to  expose  yourself  to  harsh  repulse, 
And  worse  suspense. 

Mar.  Who  shall  oppose  me  ? 

Mem.  They 

Whose  duty  'tis  to  do  so. 

Mar.  *Tis  their  doty 

To  trample  on  all  human  feelings,  all 
Ties  which  bind  man  to  man,  to  emulate 
The  fiends,  who  wUl  one  day  requite  them  tn 
Variety  of  torturing  I  Vet  111  pass. 

Afem.  It  is  Impossible. 

Afar.  That  shall  be  tried. 

Despair  defies  even  despotism :  there  is  % 

That  In  my  heart  would  make  its  way  through  hosts 
With  levell'd  spears ;  and  think  you  a  few  jsrftora 
Shall  put  me  from  my  path  ?  Give  roe,  then,  way ; 
This  is  the  Doge's  palace ;  I  am  wife 
Of  the  Duke's  son,  the  innocent  Duke's  son. 
And  they  shall  hear  this  I 

Mem.  It  will  only 

More  to  exasperate  his  judges. 

Afar.  What 


I 


I 


and  hit  retinue  of  three  hundred  hone. 

the  tournaments  to  the  place  of  St.  Mark  lasted 

and  were  attended  by  thirty  thousand  people.] 

*  [There  is  great  dignity  and  beauty  m  the 
Marina,  when  she  will  not  habere  that  her  lord 
far  overcome  by  the  rack  as  to 
Hasan.] 
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Ajt><ft>e*whoglve  way  to  anger?  they 
Who  do  so  in  MHifrimi.     Give  me  way. 

[2ta7  Marina. 

A*,  Poor  lady  l 

Mm.  'Tie  mere  desperation  *.  she 

WID  not  he  admitted  o'er  the  threshold. 

See.  And 

Era  if  she  be  so,  cannot  save  her  husband. 
But,  see,  the  officer  returns. 
[  The  Officer  passes  over  the  stage  with  another  person. 

Mm,  I  hardly 

Thought  that  "  the  Ten**  had  even  this  touch  of  pity, 
Or  would  permit  assistance  to  this  sufferer. 

See.  Pity)  1st  pity  to  recall  to  feeling 
The  wretch  too  happy  to  escape  to  death 
By  the  compassionate  trance,  poor  nature's  last 
Resource  against  the  tyranny  of  pain  T 

Mm.  I  marvel  they  condemn  him  not  at  once. 

Sen.  That's  not  their  policy :  they'd  have  him  live, 
Because  he  fern  not  death;  and  banish  him, 
Because  all  earth,  except  his  native  land, 
To  him  is  one  wide  prison,  and  each  breath 
Of  foreign  air  he  draws  seems  a  slow  poison, 
Consuming  but  not  killing. 

Mem,  Circumstance 

Confirms  his  crimes,  but  he  avows  them  not 

Sol  None,  save  the  Letter  >,  which  he  says  was 
written* 
Addiest'd  to  Milan's  duke,  in  the  full  knowledge 
That  It  would  fail  into  the  senate's  hands, 
And  thus  he  should  be  re-convey'd  to  Yenice. 

Mm.  But  as  a  culprit 

Sen.  Tes,  but  to  his  country ; 

And  that  was  all  he  sought, — so  he  avouches. 

Mm.  The  accusation  of  the  bribes  was  proved. 

Sen.  Not  clearly,  and  the  charge  of  homicide 
Hu  been  annull'd  by  the  death-bed  confession 
Of  Nicolas  Erino,  who  slew  the  late 
Chief  of  « the  Ten.  "« 

Mm.  Then  why  not  clear  him  ? 

Sen.  That 

They  ought  to  answer ;  for  it  is  well  known 
That  Afanoro  Donate,  at  I  said, 
vu  slain  by  Erlaso  for  private  vengeance.        [than 

Mm.  There  must  be  more  in  this  strange  process 
H*  tpparent  crimes  of  the  accused  disclose- 
But  here  come  two  of  "the  Ten ;"  let  us  retire. 

[Exeunt  Mbmmo  and  Senator. 

Enter  LoaCDAKo  and  Ba&baeico. 
•Bar.  (addressing  Loa.).     That  were  too  much : 
believe  me,  twas  not  meet 
The  tnal  should  go  further  at  this  moment 

1  [«  Might  and  day. 

Breeding  oo  what  ha  bad  been,  what  he  wu 

T  was  more  than  he  could  bear.    His  longing  fits 

Takkea'd  upon  him,    Hli  desire  for  home 

Became  a  madness j  sad,  resolvM  to  go, 

If  bat  to  die.  la  his  despair,  he  writes 

A  letter  to  the  aoveretgin-prince  of  Milan, 

(To  aha  whose  name,  among  the  greatest  now,* 

wperkuYd,  blotted  oat  at  once  and  rased, 

But  for  the  ragged  limb  of  an  old  oak.) 

FrsAcesco  Sflxxa.    His  father,  when  at  work  In  the  field, 

•ccosted  by  some  soldiers,  and  asked  if  be  would  enlist 

'  —  throw  my  mattock  on  that  oak,"  he  replied,  M  and  if 

there,  1  will/'  It  remained  there ;  and  the  peasant, 

tt  at  a  sign,  enlisted.    He  became  soldier,  general, 

and  bU  grandson,  in  the  palace  at  aulas,  said  to 

taint,  **  Too  behold  these  guards  and  this  grandeur : 

thing  to  the  branch  of  an  oak,  the  branch  that 

s  mattock."—  Rooaae. 


t 
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Lor.  And  sothe  Council  must  break  up,  and  Justice 
Pause  in  her  full  career,  because  a  woman 
Breaks  in  on  our  deliberations  ? 

Bar.  No, 

That 's  not  the  cause ;  you  saw  the  prisoner's  state. 

Lor.  And  had  he  not  recover'd  ? 

Bar.  To  relapse 

Upon  the  least  renewal. 

Lor.  'T  was  not  tried. 

Bar.  'Tis  vain  to  murmur;  the  majority 
In  council  were  against  you. 

Lor.  Thanks  to  you,  sir, 

And  the  old  ducal  dotard,  who  combined 
The  worthy  voices  which  o'er-ruled  my  own. 

Bar.  I  am  a  judge;  but  must  confess  that  part 
Of  our  stern  duty,  which  prescribes  the  Question, 
And  bids  us  sit  and  see  its  sharp  infliction, 
Makes  me  wish 

Lor.  What? 

Bar.  That  you  would  sometimes  feel* 

As  1  do  always. 

Lor.  Go  to,  you  *re  a  child, 

Infirm  of  feeling  as  of  purpose,  blown 
About  by  every  breath,  shook  by  a  sigh, 
And  melted  by  a  tear— a  precious  judge 
For  Venice !  and  a  worthy  statesman  to 
Be  partner  in  my  policy ! 

Bar.  He  shed 

No  tears. 

Lor.        He  cried  out  twice. 

Bar.  A  saint  had  done  so> 

Even  with  the  crown  of  glory  in  his  eye, 
At  such  inhuman  artifice  of  pain 
As  was  forced  on  him ;  but  he  did  not  cry 
For  pity;  not  a  word  nor  groan  escaped  him» 
And  those  two  shrieks  were  not  in  supplication, 
But  wrung  from  pangs,  and  follow'd  by  no  prayers. 

Lor.  He  mutter'd  many  times  between  his  teeth, 
But  inarticulately. 

Bar.  That  I  heard  not ; 

You  stood  more  near  him. 

Lor.  I  did  so. 

Bar.  Methought, 

To  my  surprise  too,  you  were  touch'd  with  mercy, 
And  were  the  first  to  call  out  for  assistance 
When  he  was  failing. 

Lor.  I  believed  that  swoon 

His  last. 

Bar.      And  have  I  not  oft  heard  thee  name    . 
His  and  his  father's  death  your  nearest  wish  ? 

Lor.  If  he  dies  innocent,  that  is  to  say, 
With  his  guilt  unavow'd,  hell  be  lamented. 

Bar.  What,  wouldst  thou  slay  his  memory? 

Soliciting  his  influence  with  the  state, 
And  drops  it  to  be  found." — Rooaas.] 

*  [The  extraordinary  sentence  pronounced  against  him, 
still  existing  among  the  archives  of  Venice,  runs  thus: — 
M  Glaoopo  Foscari,  accused  of  the  murder  of  Hermolao 
Donato,  has  been  arretted  and  examined ;  and,  from  the 
testimony,  evidence,  and  documents  exhibited,  a?  dietmctiy 
appears  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  aforesaid  crime ;  nevertheless, 
on  account  of  bio  obstinacy,  and  of  enchantments  and  spelts* 
In  his  possession,  of  which  there  are  manifest  proofs,  it  baa 
not  been  possible  to  extract  from  him  the  truth,  which  la 
clear  from  parole  and  written  evidence ;  for,  while  be  was  on 
the  cord,  he  uttered  neither  word  nor  groan,  but  only  mux. 
TWMyini  fwiq^t^ngtohfoMeif  *TMtftfivc^*^ -under  his  breath  * 
therefore,  as  tkenontmrafthe  state  requires. he  la  condemned 
to  a  more  distant  banishment  In  Candia."  will  It  be  credited, 
that  a  distinct  proof  of  Ida  innocence,  obtained  by  the  disco* 
very  of  the  real  assassin,  wrought  no  change  In  his  unjust  and 
cruel  sentence  ?  —  See  Venetian  Sketches,  voLiL  p.  W.J 
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Lor.  Would'st  thou  have 

His  state  descend  to  his  children,  is  it  must, 
Ifhedieunattainted? 

Bar.  War  with  them  too  t 

Lor.  With  all  their  house,  till  theirs  or  mine  are 
nothing. 

Bar.  And  the  deep  agony  of  his  pale  wife, 
And  the  repress'd  convulsion  of  the  high 
And  princely  brow  of  his  old  lather,  which 
Broke  forth  in  a  slight  shuddering,  though  rarely, 
Or  In  some  clammy  drops,  soon  wiped  away 
In  stern  serenity ;  these  moved  you  not  ? 

[Exit  LoaaDAvo. 
He 's  silent  in  his  hate,  as  Foscari 
Was  in  his  suffering;  and  the  poor  wretch  moved  me 
More  by  his  silence  than  a  thousand  outcries 
Could  have  effected.     T  was  a  dreadful  sight 
When  his  distracted  wife  broke  through  Into 
The  hall  of  our  tribunal,  and  beheld 
What  we  could  scarcely  look  upon,  long  used 
To  such  sights.     I  must  think  no  more  of  this, 
Lest  I  forget  in  this  compassion  for 
Our  foes,  their  former  injuries,  and  lose 
The  hold  of  vengeance  Loredano  plans 
For  him  and  me ;  but  mine  would  be  content 
With  lesser  retribution  than  he  thirsts  for, 
And  I  would  mitigate  his  deeper  hatred 
To  milder  thoughts ;  but  for  the  present,  Foscari 
Has  a  short  hourly  respite,  granted  at 
The  instance  of  the  elders  of  the  Council, 
Moved  doubtless  by  his  wife's  appearance  in 
The  haD,  and  his  own  sufferings. — Lo  t  they*come : 
How  feeble  and  forlorn  I     I  cannot  bear 
To  look  on  them  again  in  this  extremity : 
1 11  hence,  and  try  to  soften  Loredano. 

[Exit  Bak.ba.rigo. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 
A  HaU  in  the  Doge'*  Palaet. 

The  Doge  and  a  Sematoiu 

Sen.  Is  it  your  pleasure  to  sign  the  report 
Now,  or  postpone  it  till  to-morrow  ? 

Doge.  Now ; 

I  overlooked  it  yesterday:  it  wants 
Merely  the  signature.     Give  me  the  pen  — 

[  The  Doge  sits  down  and  eigne  the  paper. 
There,  signer. 

Sen.(looking  at  the  paper).   You  have  forgot ;  it  is 
not  sign'd. 

Doge.  Not  sign'd  ?    Ah,  I  perceive  my  eyes  begin 
To  wax  more  weak  with  age.     I  did  not  see 
That  I  had  dipp'd  the  pen  without  effect,  i 

Sen.  {dipping  the  pen  into  the  ink,  and  placing  the 
paper  before  the  Book).  Tour  hand,  too, 
shakes,  my  lord :  allow  me,  thus— 

Doge.  'T  is  done,  I  thank  you. 

Sen.  Thus  the  act  confirm'd 

By  you  and  by  u  the  Ten  **  gives  peace  to  Venice. 

Doge.  T  is  long  since  she  enJoy*d  it:  may  it  be 
As  long  ere  she  resume  her  arms  I 

Sen.  *T  is  almost 

Thirty-four  yean  of  nearly  ceaseless  warfare 

»  C*  That  Iliad  dlpp*  the  pen  too  heedlessly." —MS  J 


With  the  Turk,  or  the  powers  of  Italy; 
The  state  had  need  of  some  repose. 

Doge.  No  doubt: 

I  found  her  Queen  of  Ocean,  and  I  leave  her 
Lady  of  Lombardy:  It  Is  a  comfort  • 
That  I  have  added  to  her  diadem 
The  gems  of  Brescia  and  Bavenna;  Crema 
And  Bergamo  no  less  are  hers;  ber  realm 
By  land  has  grown  by  thus  much  in  my  reign. 
While  her  sea-sway  has  not  shrank. 

Sen.  *T  is  most  true, 

And  merits  all  our  country's  gratitude. 

Doge.  Perhaps  so. 

Sen.  Which  should  be  made 


I  have  not 


For  what  ? 


sir. 
My  good  lord,  forgive 

My  heart  bleeds  for  yoo. 
For  me, 


Stop! 
It  must  have  way,  my  lord : 
I  have  too  many  duties  towards  you 
And  all  your  house,  for  past  and  present  kinrtnm, 
Not  to  feel  deeply  for  your  son. 

Doge  Was  this 

In  your  commission  f 

Sen.  What,  my  lord  ? 

Doge.  This  prattle 

Of  things  you  know  not :  but  the  treaty  Is  sign'd : 
Return  with  it  to  them  who  sent  you. 

Sen.  I 

Obey.     I  had  in  charge,  too,  from  the  Council 
That  you  would  fix  an  hour  for  their  re-union. 
Doge.  Say,  when  they  will — now,  even  at  this 
moment, 
If  it  so  please  them :  I  am  the  stated  servant. 
Sen.  They  would  accord  some  time  for  your  re- 
pose. 
Doge.  I  have  no  repose;  that  is,  none  which  shsl 
cause 
The  loss  of  an  hour's  time  unto  the  state. 
Let  them  meet  when  they  will,  I  shall  be  found 
Where  I  should  be,  and  what  I  have  been  ever. 

[Exit  SnrAToa. 
[  The  Doge  remain*  in  mlemee 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Att.  Prince! 

Doge.  Say  on. 

Att.  The  illustrious  lady  Foscari 

Bequests  an  audience. 

Doge.  Bid  her  enter.     Poor 

Marina !  [Exit  Atttmdaj*. 

[  The  Dock  remain*  in  tiience  a*  trjbve. 

Enter  Maeika. 

Mar.      I  have  ventured,  father,  on 
Your  privacy. 

Doge.  I  have  none  from  you,  my  child. 

Command  my  time,  when  not  commanded  by 
The  state. 

Mar.       I  wish'd  to  speak  to  you  of  Am. 

Doge.  Tour  husband  t 

Mar.  And  your 

Doge. 


C"  Mistress  of  Lombard?— ft  is 
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Mar.  I  had  obcain*d  permission  from  M  the  Ten" 
To  attend  my  husband  for  a  limited  number 
Of  hours. 

Doge,       Tou  had  so. 

Mar.  'Tis  revoked. 

Dog*.  By  whom  ? 

Mar.  "  The  Ten.w—  When  we  had  reach'd  «*  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs/* 
Which  I  prepared  to  pass  with  Foscari, 
The  gloomy  guardian  of  that  passage  first 
Demurr'd :  a  messenger  was  sent  back  to 
M  The  Ten ; "  but  as  the  court  no  longer  sate. 
And  no  permission  had  been  given  In  writing,' 
I  was  thrust  back,  with  the  assurance  that 
Cntil  that  high  tribunal  re-assembled, 
The  dungeon  walls  must  still  divide  us. 

Doge.  True, 

The  form  has  been  omitted  In  the  haste 
With  which  the  court  adjourn'd ;  and  till  It  meets, 
Tfts  dubious. 

Mar.  Till  it  meets  I  and  when  It  meets, 

They'll  torture  him  again ;  and  he  and  I 
Must  purchase,  by  renewal  of  the  rack, 
The  interview  of  husband  and  of  wife, 
The  holiest  tie  beneath  the  heavens  r— Oh  God ! 
Dost  thou  see  this? 

Dogt.  Child— chUd 

Mar.  (abruptly).  Call  me  not  "  child  ! " 

Tou  toon  will  have  no  children — you  deserve  none — 
Tou,  who  can  talk  thus  calmly  of  a  son 
la  circumstances  which  would  call  forth  tears 
Of  blood  from  Spartans !  Though  these  did  not  weep 
Their  boys  who  died  In  battle,  is  it  written 
That  they  beheld  them  perish  piecemeal,  nor 
Stretch'd  forth  a  hand  to  save  them  ? 

Dogt.  Tou  behold  me : 

I  cannot  weep — I  would  I  could ;  but  If 
Each  white  hair  on  this  head  were  a  young  life, 
This  ducal  cap  the  diadem  of  earth, 
This  ducal  ring  with  which  I  wed  the  waves 
A  talisman  to  still  them— I'd  give  all 
For  him. 

Mar.      With  less  he  surely  might  be  saved. 

Dogt.  That  answer  only  shows  you  know  not 
Venice. 
Alas  I  bow  should  you  ?  she  knows  not  herself, 
In  all  her  mystery.     Hear  me — they  who  aim 
At  Foscari,  aim  no  less  at  his  lather ; 
The  sire's  destruction  would  not  save  the  son ; 
They  work  by  different  means  to  the  same  end, 
And  that  is         but  they  have  not  conquer'd  yet 

Mar.  But  they  have  crush'd. 

Dogt.  Nor  crush'd  as  yet— I  live. 

Mar.  And  your  son,  —  how  long  will  he  live  ? 

Doge.  I  trust, 

For  all  that  yet  is  past,  as  many  yean 
And  happier  than  his  father.     The  rash  boy, 
With  womanish  impatience  to  return. 
Hath  rain'd  all  by  that  detected  letter: 
A  high  crime,  which  I  neither  can  deny 
Nor  palliate,  as  parent  or  as  Duke  •■ 
Had  he  but  borne  a  little,  little  longer 

His  Candiote  exile,  I  had  hopes he  has  quench'd 

diem—* 
He  must  return. 

Mar.  To  exile  ? 

Doge.  I  have  said  it 

And  can  I  not  go  with  him  ? 


'I 


Doge.  Tou  well  know 

This  prayer  of  yours  was  twice  denied  before 
By  the  assembled  "  Ten,"  and  hardly  now 
Will  be  accorded  to  a  third  request, 
Since  aggravated  errors  on  the  part 
Of  your  lord  renders  them  still  more  austere. 

Afar.  Austere  ?  Atrocious  1  The  old  human  fiends, 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave,  with  dim  eyes,  strange 
To  tears  save  drops  of  dotage,  with  long  white 
And  scanty  hairs,  and  shaking  hands,  and  heads 
As  palsied  as  their  hearts  are  hard,  they  counsel, 
Cabal,  and  put  men's  lives  out,  as  if  life 
Were  no  more  than  the  feelings  long  eztingulsh'd 
In  their  accursed  bosoms. 

Doge.  Tou  know  not 

Mar.  I  do — I  do— and  so  should  you,  methlnks— 
That  these  are  demons :  could  it  be  else  that 
Men,  who  have  been  of  women  born  and  suckled — 
Who  have  loved,  or  talk'd  at  least  of  love — have  given 
Their  bands  in  sacred  vows— have  danced  their  babes 
Upon  their  knees,  perhaps  have  mourn'd  above  them — 
In  pain,  in  peril,  or  in  death — who  are, 
Or  were  at  least  In  seeming,  human,  could 
Do  as  they  have  done  by  yours,  and  you  yourself— 
You,  who  abet  them  ? 

Doge.  I  forgive  this,  for 

Tou  know  not  what  you  say. 

Mar.  You  know  it  well, 

And  feel  it  nothing. 

Doge.  I  have  borne  so  much, 

That  words  have  ceased  to  shake  me. 

Mar.  Oh,  no  doubt  I 

Tou  have  seen  your  son's  blood  flow,  and  your  flesh 

shook  not : 
And,  after  that,  what  are  a  woman's  words  ?       [you. 
No  more  than  woman's  tears,  that  they  should  shake 

Doge.  Woman,  this  clamorous  grief  of  thine,  I  tell 
Is  no  more  in  the  balance  welgh'd  with  that  [thee, 
Which but  I  pity  thee,  my  poor  Marina  1 

Mar.  Pity  my  husband,  or  I  cast  it  from  me ; 
Pity  thy  son  !     Thou  pity ! — t  is  a  word 
Strange  to  thy  heart  —how  came  it  on  thy  lips  ? 

Doge.  I  must  bear  these  reproaches,  though  they 
wrong  me. 
Couldst  thou  but  read 

Mar.  *T  is  not  upon  thy  brow, 

Nor  in  thine  eyes,  nor  in  thine  acts,— where  then 
Should  I  behold  this  sympathy  ?  or  shall  ? 

Doge  (pointing  downward*).  There. 

Mar.  In  the  earth  ? 

Doge.  To  which  I  am  tending :  when 

It  lies  upon  this  heart,  far  lightlier,  though 
Loaded  with  marble,  than  the  thoughts  which  press  It 
Now,  you  will  know  me  better. 

Mar.  Are  you,  then, 

Indeed,  thus  to  be  pitied  ? 

Doge.  Pitied!  None 

Shall  ever  use  that  base  word,  with  which  men 
Cloke  their  soul's  hoarded  triumph,  as  a  fit  one 
To  mingle  with  my  name ;  that  name  shall  be. 
As  far  as  /  have  borne  it,  what  it  was 
When  I  received  it 

Mar.  But  for  the  poor  children 

Of  him  thou  canst  not,  or  thou  wilt  not  save, 
Tou  were  the  last  to  bear  it 

Doge.  Would  it  were  so ! 

Better  for  him  he  never  had  been  born ; 
Better  for  me.  —I  have  seen  our  house  dishonourVL 
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Mar.  That's  nuse  I  A  truer,  nobler,  trustier  bent, 
More  loving,  or  more  loyal,  never  beat 
Within  a  human  breast    I  would  not  change 
My  exiled,  persecuted,  mangled  husband, 
Oppress'd  bat  not  disgraced,  crush'd,  overwhelm'd, 
Alive,  or  dead,  for  prince  or  paladin 
In  story  or  in  fable,  with  a  world 
To  back  his  suit  DishooourVi!-— A*  dishonoar*d  1 
I  ten  thee,  Doge,  tis  Venice  is  dishonourM  ! 
His  name  shall  be  her  foulest,  worst  reproach, 
For  what  he  suffers,  not  for  what  he  did. 
Tis  ye  who  are  all  traitors,  tyrant ! — ye ! 
IHd  yon  but  love  your  country  like  this  victim 
"Who  totters  back  in  chains  to  tortures,  and 
Submits  to  all  tilings  rather  than  to  exile, 
You'd  fling  yourselves  before  him,  and  implore 
His  grace  for  your  enormous  guilt 

Doge.  He  was 

Indeed  all  you  have  said.    I  better  bore 
The  deaths  of  the  two  sons  Heaven  took  from  me, 
Than  Jacopo's  disgrace. 

Mar.  That  word  again  ? 

Doge.  Has  he  not  been  condemn'd  ? 

Mar.  Is  none  but  guilt  so  ? 

Doge.  Time  may  restore  his  memory — I  would 
hope  so. 

He  was  my  pride,  my but  tis  useless  now— 

I  am  not  given  to  tears,  but  wept  for  joy 
When  he  was  born :  those  drops  were  ominous. 

Mar.  I  say  he's  innocent !   And  were  he  not  so, 
Is  our  own  blood  and  kin  to  shrink  from  us 
In  fetal  moments  ? 

Doge.  I  shrank  not  from  him : 

But  I  have  other  duties  than  a  ftther's ; 
The  state  would  not  dispense  me  from  those  duties  *, 
Twice  I  demanded  it,  but  was  refused : 
They  must  then  be  fulffll'd.  » 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Att.  A  message  from 

*•  The  Ten." 

Doge.  Who  bears  it  ? 

Att.  Noble  Loredano. 

Doge.  He  ! — but  admit  him.       [Exit  Attendant. 

Mar.  Must  I  then  retire  ? 

Doge.  Perhaps  it  is  not  requisite,  if  this 

Concerns  your  husband,  and  if  not Well,  signor, 

Tour  pleasure !  [  7b  Loixdaxo  entering. 

Lor.  I  bear  that  of  "  the  Ten." 

Doge.  They 

Have  chosen  well  their  envoy. 

Lor.  T  is  their  choice 

Which  leads  me  here. 

Doge.  It  does  their  wisdom  honour, 

And  no  less  to  their  courtesy.  — Proceed. 

Lor.  We  have  decided. 

Doge.  We? 

Lor.  *  The  Ten  n  in  council. 

Doge.  What  I  have  they  met  again,  and  met  with- 
Apprising  me  ?  [out 

1  TThe  interest  of  tins  play  U  founded  upon  feelings  so 
peraliar  or  overstrained,  as  to  engage  no  sympathy ;  and  the 
whole  story  tarns  on  mrtdenrs  that  an  neither  pleasing  nor 
natural.  The  younger  Fosearl  undergoes  the  rack  twice 
(once  in  the  hearing  of  the  audience),  merely  because  he  has 
chosen  to  feign  himself  a  traitor,  that  he  might  be  brought 
back  from  nndeenred  banishment,  and  dies  at  last  of  pure 
dotage  on  this  sentiment ;  while  the  elder  Fosearl  submits, 
m  profound  and  immoveable  silence,  to  this  tuatmuit  of  his 
by  seaming  to  fsel  for  bis  unhappy  fata,  be  should 
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They  wish*d  to  spare  your  fccBngs, 
No  less  than  age. 

Doge.        That 's  new — when  spared  they  either? 
I  thank  them,  notwithstanding. 

Lor.  Ton  know  wwfl 

That  they  have  power  to  act  at  their  discretion* 
With  or  without  the  presence  of  the  Doge. 

Dope.  T  is  some  years  since  I  toam'd  this,  long 
before 
I  became  Doge,  or  dreanVd  of  such  advancement. 
Tou  need  not  school  me,  signor:  I  sate  in 
That  council  when  you  were  a  young  patrician. 

Lor.  True,  in  my  father's  time ;  I  have  hsaid  him 
and 
The  admiral,  his  brother,  say  as  much. 
Tour  highness  may  remember  them ;  they  both 
Died  suddenly. 

Doge.  And  if  they  did  so,  better 

So  die  than  live  on  Itogeringiy  in  nam.       [days  out 

Lor.  Mo  doubt :  yet  moat  men  like  to  live  their 

Doge.  And  did  not  they  ? 

Lor.  The  grave  knows  best :  they  deed, 

As  I  said,  suddenly. 

Doge,  Is  that  so  rtrange. 

That  you  repeat  the  word  emphatically  ? 

Lor.  So  for  from  strange,  that  never 
In  my  mind  half  so  natural  as  theirs. 
Think  you  not  so  ? 

Doge.  What  should  I  think  of  mortab  ? 

Lor.  That  they  have  mortal  foes. 

Doge.  I  understand  you; 

Tour  sires  were  mine,  and  you  are  heir  in  alt  things. 

Lor.  Tou  best  know  if  I  should  be  so. 

Doge.  I  da 

Tour  fathers  were  my  foes,  and  I  have  heard 
Foul  rumours  were  abroad ;  I  have  also  read 
Their  epitaph,  attributing  their  deaths 
To  poison.     T  is  perhaps  as  true  as  most 
Inscriptions  upon  tombs,  and  yet  no  less 
A  fable. 

Lor.       Who  dares  say  so? 

Doge.  I! *T  is  rror 

Tour  fathers  were  mine  enemies,  as  hitter 
As  their  son  e'er  can  be,  and  I  no  leas 
Was  theirs ;  but  I  was  openly  their  foe : 
I  never  work'd  by  plot  in  council,  nor 
Cabal  in  commonwealth,  nor  secret  means 
Of  practice  against  life  by  steel  or  drag. 
The  proof  is,  your  existence. 

Lor,  I  fear  not. 

Doge,  Tou  have  no  cause,  being  what  1  am ;  bast 
were  I 
That  you  would  have  me  thought,  you  long  ere  omw 
Were  past  the  sense  of  fear.     Hate  on ;  I  can 

Lor.  I  never  yet  knew  that  a  noble's  life 
In  Venice  had  to  dread  a  Doge's  frown, 
That  is,  by  open  means. 

Doge.  But  I,  good  signor. 

Am,  or  least  was,  more  than  a  mere  duke. 
In  blood,  in  mind,  in  means »  and  that  they 


be  implicated  in  his  guilt  — though  he  Is  supposed  w_ 
He.  the  Doge,  is  afraid  to  stir  hand  or  foot,  to  look  or 
while  these  Inexplicable  horrors  are  trantacttag*  on 
of  the  hostility  or  one  Loredano,  who  lords  It  m  the 
of  *  the  Ten,*  nobody  knows  why  or  how ;  and  who 
•*  both  father  and  son  la  bis  tous,  to  aptto  of 
Boce  and  non«feslstanee  to  frfo  puma.    T~ 
auiy  flies  for  this  spider  to  catch,  and  -  feed  Oft  has 
grudge  upon,"— JcptuyO 
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Who  dreaded  to  elect  me,  tod  have  since 

Striven  an  they  dare  to  weigh  me  down :  he  wire, 

Before  or  since  that  period,  had  I  held  you 

At  so  much  price  as  to  require  your  absence, 

A  word  of  mine  had  set  such  spirits  to  work 

As  would  have  made  you  nothing.   But  in  all  things 

I  hare  observed  the  strictest  reverence ; 

Mot  for  the  laws  alone,  for  those  you  have  strain'd 

( I  do  not  speak  of  you  but  as  a  single 

Voice  of  the  many)  somewhat  beyond  what 

I  could  enforce  for  my  authority, 

Were  I  disposed  to  brawl ;  but,  as  I  said, 

1  have  observed  with  veneration,  like 

A  priest's  for  the  high  altar,  even  unto 

The  sacrifice  of  my  own  blood  and  quiet, 

Safety,  and  all  save  honour,  the  decrees, 

The  health,  the  pride,  and  welfare  of  the  state. 

And  now,  sir,  to  your  business. 

Lor.  *T  is  decreed, 

That*  without  further  repetition  of 
The  Question,  or  continuance  of  the  trial, 
Which  only  tends  to  show  how  stubborn  guilt  is 
("  The  Ten,"  dispensing  with  the  stricter  law 
Which  still  prescribes  the  Question  till  a  full 
Confession,  and  the  prisoner  partly  having 
A.vow'd  his  crime  in  not  denying  that 
The  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  *s  his), 
James  Foscari  return  to  banishment, 
And  saQ  in  the  same  galley  which  convey  \1  him. 

Mar.  Thank  God!   At  least  they  will  not  drag 
him  more 
Before  that  horrid  tribunal.    Would  he 
But  think  so,  to  my  mind  the  happiest  doom, 
Not  be  alone,  but  all  who  dwell  here,  could 
De4re,  were  to  escape  from  such  a  land. 

Doge.  That  is  not  a  Venetian  thought,  my  daughter. 

Mar.  No,  *t  was  too  human.  May  I  share  his  exile  ? 

Lor.  Of  this  M  the  Ten  "  said  nothing. 

Mar.  So  I  thought ! 

That  were  too  human,  also.     But  it  was  not 
Inhibited? 

It  was  not  named. 
(to  the  Dope).  Then,  father, 

Surely  you  can  obtain  or  grant  me  thus  much ; 

*  [  To  Loredano. 

And  yon,  sir,  not  oppose  my  prayer  to  be 
Permitted  to  accompany  my  husband. 

Doge.  I  will  endeavour. 

Mar.  And  you,  signor  ? 

Lor.  Lady! 

'T  is  not  for  me  to  anticipate  the  pleasure 
Of  the  tribunal 

Mar.  Pleasure  1  what  a  word 

To  oac  for  the  decrees  of 

Dog*.  Daughter,  know  you 

In  what  a  presence  you  pronounce  these  things  ? 
A  prince's  and  his  subject's. 

Subject! 

.Oh! 

It  calls  you :  —well,  you  are  his  equal,  as 
Ton  think ;  but  that  you  are  not,  nor  would  be, 
Were  he  a  peasant :  —  well,  then,  you  *re  a  prince, 
A  princely  noble ;  and  what  then  am  I  ? 

Lor.  The  offspring  of  a  noble  house. 

Mar.  And  wedded 

1  fto  «aai,  p.  90$.] 
I*  The  blackest  tear,'  his  heart,  and  blankest  his  bruin." 


To  one  as  noble.    What,  or  whose,  then,  is 

The  presence  that  should  silence  my  free  thoughts  t 

Lor,  The  presence  of  your  husband's  judges. 

Doge.  And 

The  deference  due  even  to  the  lightest  word 
That  falls  from  those  who  rule  in  Venice. 

Mar,  Keep 

Those  maxims  for  your  mass  of  scared  mechanics, 
Tour  merchants,  your  Dalmatian  and  Greek  slaves, 
Tour  tributaries,  your  dumb  citizens, 
And  mask'd  nobility,  your  sbirri,  and 
Tour  spies,  your  galley  and  your  other  slaves, 
To  whom  your  midnight  carryings  off  and  drownings, 
Tour  dungeons  next  the  palace  roofs,  of  under 
The  water's  level ;  your  mysterious  meetings, 
And  unknown  dooms,  and  sudden  executions,     [and 
Tour  ''Bridge  of  Sighs  >,"  your  strangling  chamber. 
Tour  torturing  instruments,  have  made  ye  seem 
The  beings  of  another  and  worse  world ! 
Keep  such  for  them :  I  fear  ye  not     I  know  ye ; 
Have  known  and  proved  your  worst,  in  the  infernal 
Process  of  my  poor  husband  1    Treat  me  as 
Te  treated  him :  — you  did  so,  in  so  dealing 
With  him.     Then  what  have  I  to  tear  from  you, 
Even  if  I  were  of  fearful  nature,  which 
I  trust  I  am  not  ? 

Doge.  Tou  hear,  she  speaks  wildly. 

Mar.  Not  wisely,  yet  not  wildly. 

Lor.  •  Lady!  words 

Utter'd  within  these  walls  I  bear  no  further 
Than  to  the  threshold,  saving  such  as  pass 
Between  the  Duke  and  me  on  the  state's  service. 
Doge  !  have  you  aught  in  answer? 

Doge.  Something  from 

The  Doge ;  it  may  be  also  from  a  parent 

Lor.  My  mission  here  is  to  the  Doge. 

Doge.  Then  say 

The  Doge  will  choose  his  own  ambassador, 
Or  state  in  person  what  is  meet ;  and  for 
The  father 

Lor.  I  remember  mine.  — Farewell ! 

I  kiss  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  lady, 
And  bow  me  to  the  Duke.  [Exit  LoaxnAiro. 

Afar.  Are  you  content  ? 

Doge.  I  am  what  you  behold. 

Mar.  And  that's  a  mystery. 

Doge.  All  things  are  so  to  mortals ;  who  can  read 
them 
Save  he  who  made  ?  or,  if  they  can,  the  few 
And  gifted  spirits,  who  have  studied  long 
That  loathsome  volume — man,  and  pored  upon 
Those  black  and  bloody  leaves,  his  heart  and  brain,  * 
But  learn  a  magic  which  recoils  upon 
The  adept  who  pursues  It :  all  the  sins 
We  find  in  others,  nature  made  our  own ; 
All  our  advantages  are  those  of  fortune ; 
Birth,  wealth,  health,  beauty,  are  her  accidents, 
And  when  we  cry  out  against  Fate,  'twere  well 
We  should  remember  Fortune  can  take  nought 
Save  what  she  gave — the  rest  was  nakedness, 
And  lusts,  and  appetites,  and  vanities, 
The  universal  heritage,  to  battle 
With  as  we  may,  and  least  in  humblest  stations, 
Where  hunger  swallows  all  in  one  low  want, s 
And  the  original  ordinance,  that  man 

1  ["Where  hunger  swallows  all  —where  ever  wis 
The  monarch  who  could  bear  a  three  days'  fait  ?** 
—  MS.] 
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Must  sweat  for  his  poor  pfttanrp,  keeps  all  passions 
Aloof;  save  fear  of  famine  1    All  Is  low, 
And  false,  and  hollow — clay  from  first  to  last, 
The  prince's  urn  no  less  than  potter's  vessel 
Our  feme  Is  in  men's,  breath l,  our  lives  upon 
Less  than  their  breath ;  our  durance  upon  days, 
Our  days  on  seasons ;  our  whole  beiqg  on 
Something  which  is  not  us  / — So,  we  are  slaves, 
The  greatest  as  the  meanest — nothing  rests 
Upon  our  will ;  the  will  itself  no  less 
Depends  upon  a  straw  than  on  a  storm ;  * 
And  when  we  think  we  lead,  we  are  most  led, 
And  still  towards  death,  a  thing  which  comes  as  much 
Without  our  act  or  choice  as  birth,  so  that 
Methinks  we  must  have  sinn'd  in  some  old  world, 
And  thu  is  hell:  the  best  is,  that  it  is  not 
Eternal. 

Mar.     These  are  things  we  cannot  judge 
On  earth. 

Doge.    And  how  then  shall  we  judge  each  other, 
Who  are  all  earth,  and  I,  who  am  call'd  upon 
To  judge  my  son  7  I  have  adminlster'd 
My  country  faithfully — victoriously— 
I  dare  them  to  the  proof,  the  chart  of  what 
She  was  and  is :  my  reign  has  doubled  realms ; 
And,  in  reward,  the  gratitude  of  Venice 
Has  left,  or  is  about  to  leave,  me  single. 

Mar.  And  Foscari  ?  I  do  not  think  of  such  things, 
So  I  be  left  with  him. 
.  Doge.  Tou  shall  be  so : 

Thus  much  they  cannot  well  deny. 

Mar.  And  if 

They  should,  I  will  fly  with  him, 

Doge.  That  can  ne'er  be. 

And  whither  would  you  fly  ? 

Mar.  I  know  not,  reck  not — 

To  8yr1a,  Egypt,  to  the  Ottoman — 
Any  where,  where  we  might  respire  unfctter'd, 
And  live  nor  girt  by  spies,  nor  liable 
To  edicts  of  inquisitors  of  state.  [husband. 

Doge.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  renegade  for 
And  turn  him  into  traitor  ? 

Mar.  He  is  none ! 

The  country  is  the  traitress,  which  thrusts  forth 
Her  best  and  bravest  from  her.     Tyranny 
Is  far  the  worst  of  treasons.     Dost  thou  deem 
None  rebels  except  subjects  ?     The  prince  who 
Neglects  or  violates  his  trust  is  more 
A  brigand  than  the  robber-chief. 

Doge.  I  cannot 

Charge  me  with  such  a  breach  of  faith. 

Mar.  No;  thou 

Observ'st,  obey'st  such  laws  as  make  old  Draco's 
A  code  of  mercy  by  comparison. 

Doge.  I  found  the  law ;  I  did  not  make  it  Were  I 
A  subject,  still  I  might  find  parts  and  portions 
Fit  for  amendment ;  but  as  prince,  I  never 
Would  change,  for  the  sake  of  my  house,  the  charter 
Left  by  our  fathers. 

Mar.  Did  they  make  it  for 

The  ruin  of  their  children  ? 

Doge.  Under  such  laws,  Venice 

Has  risen  to  what  she  is— a  state  to  rival 
In  deeds,  and  days,  and  sway,  and,  let  me  add, 
In  glory  (for  we  have  had  Roman  spirits 

>  ?•  What's  feme  ?  a  fended  life  In  others' breath, 

A  thing  beyond  us,  ev*b  before  our  death.**— Pops. 3 


Amongst  us),  all  that  history  has  beqneath'd 
Of  Borne  and  Carthage  ta  their  best  times,  when 
The  people  swayM  by  senates. 

Mar.  Bather  say, 

Groan'd  under  the  stern  oligarchs. 

Doge.  Perhaps  so  ] 

But  yet  subdued  the  world:  In  such  a  state 
An  individual,  be  he  richest  of 
Such  rank  as  is  permitted,  or  the  meanest, 
Without  a  name,  is  aha*  nothing,  when 
The  policy,  irrevocably  tending 
To  one  great  end,  must  be  marntahVd  in  vigour. 

Mar.  This  means  that  you  are  more  a  Doge  than 
father. 

Doge.  It  means,  I  am  more  citizen  than  etcher. 
If  we  had  not  for  many  centuries 
Had  thousands  of  such  dtisens,  and  shall, 
I  trust,  have  still  such,  Venice  were  no  city. 

Mar.  Accursed  be  the  city  where  the  laws 
Would  stifle  nature's ! 

Doge.  Had  I  as  many  sons 

As  I  have  years,  I  would  have  given  them  all* 
Not  without  reeling,  but  I  would  have  given  them 
To  the  state's  service,  to  fulfil  her  wishes 
On  the  flood,  in  the  field,  or,  if  It  must  be, 
As  it,  alas !  has  been,  to  ostracism, 
Exile,  or  chains,  or  whatsoever  worse 
She  might  decree. 

Mar.  And  this  is  patriotism  ? 

To  me  it  seems  the  worst  barbarity. 
Let  me  seek  out  my  husband :  the  sage  M  Ten." 
With  all  its  jealousy,  will  hardly  war 
So  far  with  a  weak  woman  as  deny  me 
A  moment's  access  to  his  dungeon. 

Doge.  Ill 

So  far  take  on  myself,  as  order  that 
Tou  may  be  admitted. 

Mar.  And  what  shall  I  say 

To  Foscari  from  his  fether  ? 

Doge.  That  he  obey 

The  laws. 

Mar.  And  nothing  more  ?  Will  you  not  see  him 
Ere  he  depart  ?  It  may  be  the  last  time.  [see 

Doge.  The  last! — my  boy! — tht  Uist  time  I  shall 
My  last  of  children  !    Tell  him  I  will  come. 
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ACT  in. 


SCENE L 


The  Pruon  of  Jacom  Foscaax. 

Jac.  Foe.  (eolue).   No  light,  save  yon  feint 
which  shows  me  walla 
Which  never  echo'd  but  to  sorrow's  sounds, 
The  sigh  of  long  imprisonment,  the  step 
Of  feet  on  which  the  iron  elank'd,  the  groan 
Of  death,  the  imprecation  of  despair  I 
And  yet  for  this  I  have  retnrn*d  to  Venice, 
With  seme  feint  hope,  *  is  true,  that  time,  which 
The  marble  down,  had  worn  away  the  hate 
Of  men's  hearts ;  but  I  knew  them  not,  and 
Must  I  consume  my  own,  which  never  beat 
For  Venice  but  with  such  a  yearning  as 

*T  *  the  wffl  itself  dependent 

Upon  a  storm,  a  straw,  and  both  alike 
Leading  to  death.**  —  MS.] 
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The  dove  fan  for  her  distant  nest,  when  wheeling 

high  In  the  air  on  her  return  to  greet 

Her  callow  brood.    What  letters  are  these  which 

[Approaching  the  umJL 
Are  scrawl'd  along  the  inexorable  wall  ?  i 
Wfll  the  gleam  let  me  trace  them  ?  Ah  1  the  names 
Of  my  sad  predecessors  in  this  place, 
The  dates  of  their  despair,  the  brief  words  of 
A  grief  too  great  for  many.     This  stone  page 
Holds  like  an  epitaph  their  history ; 
Aad  the  poor  captive's  tale  is  graven  on 
Hit  dungeon  barrier,  like  the  lover's  record 
Upon  the  bark  of  some  tall  tree,  which  bears 
Hb  own  and  his  beloved's  name.    Alas  t 
I  recognise  some  names  familiar  to  me, 
And  blighted  like  to  mine,  which  I  will  add, 
Fittest  for  such  a  chronicle  as  this, 
Which  only  can  be  read,  as  writ,  by  wretches.  * 

[He  engraves  his  name. 

Enter  a  FamlKar  of -the  7Wt."3 

Fam.  I  bring  yon  food. 

Joe  Foe.  I  pray  you  set  it  down ; 

I  am  past  hunger :  but  my  lips  are  parch'd — 
Taewaterl 

Fam.  There. 

Jae.  Foe.  (after  drinking).  1  thank  you :  I  am  better. 

Fam.  I  am  commanded  to  inform  you  that 
Your  further  trial  is  postponed. 

Joe.  Fos.  Till  when  ? 

Fam.  I  know  not  — It  is  also  in  my  orders 
;  That  your  illustrious  lady  be  admitted. 

Joe. Fos.  Ah!  they  relent,  then, — I  had  ceased 
to  hope  it : 

<  Tva*  time. 

i 

Enter  Marina. 

1     Mar.  My  best  beloved  ! 

Joe.  Fos.  (embracing  her).         My  true  Wife, 
And  only  friend !    What  happiness  t 
i     Mar.  We  11  part 

•Ho  more. 
Jet.  Fee.  How !  wouldst  thou  share  a  dungeon  ? 
Mar.  Ay, 

The  rsck,  the  grave,  all — any  thing  with  thee, 
.  Bat  the  tomb  last  of  all,  for  there  we  shall 
Br  Ignorant  of  each  other,  yet  I  will 
Share  that — aQ  things  except  new  separation ; 
i;  It  a  too  much  to  have  survived  the  first 
i  He*  dost  thou  ?  How  are  those  worn  limbs  ?    Alas  1 

(^hy  do  I  ask?   Thy  paleness 

Joe  Foe.  'Tis  the  joy 

,<  Of  seeing  thee  again  so  soon,  and  so 

^fchout  expectancy,  has  sent  the  blood 
'!  &ck  to  my  heart,  and  left  my  cheeks  like  thine, 

**  thou  art  pale  too,  my  Marina ! 
',      Mar.  'Tis 

The  gloom  of  this  eternal  cell,  which  never 
Knew  sonheam,  and  the  sallow  sullen  glare 
Of  the  lmnuar*s  torch,  which  seems  akin* 

,. '  {Tor  Mr.  Hohhoaee's  account  of  the  state  dungeons  of 
v«ak%  me  Afraroix:  Historical  Holes  to  Cbllde Harold, 

:    C*  Which  never  can  bt  read  bat,  as  twas  written, 
By  wretched  beings."  —  MS  J 

'  .  *  [tort  Brroa,  to  thto  tragedy,  has  not  ventured  upon 
fwtSw  deviation  from  historical  troth  than  is  nillv  authorised 
>yt&*lme*ef»hefr«s*a.    We  may  remark,  however,  that 


To  darkness  more  than  light,  by  lending  to 
The  dungeon  vapours  its  bituminous  smoke, 
Which  cloud  whate'er  we  gase  on,  even  thine  eyes— 
No,  not  thine  eyes — they  sparkle — how  they  sparkle ! 

Jae.  Fos.  And  thine  1 — but  I  am  blinded  by  the 
torch.  [here? 

Mar.  As  I  had  been  without  it     Couldst  thou  see 

Jae.  Fos.  Nothing  at  first ;  but  use  and  time  had 
taught  me 
Familiarity  with  what  was  darkness ; 
And  the  grey  twilight  of  such  glimmerings  as 
Glide  through  the  crevices  made  by  the  winds 
Was  kinder  to  mine  eyessthan  the  full  sun, 
When  gorgeously  overgilding  any  towers 
Save  those  of  Venice :  but  a  moment  ere 
Thou  earnest  hither  I  was  busy  writing. 

Mar.  What?  [next 

Jae.  Fos.  My  name:  look,  'tis  there — recorded 
The  name  of  him  who  here  preceded  me. 
If  dungeon  dates  say  true. 

Mar.  And  what  of  him  ? 

Jae.  Fos.  These  walls  are  silent  of  men's  ends ; 
they  only 
Seem  to  hint  shrewdly  of  them.     Such  stern  walls 
Were  never  piled  on  high  save  o'er  the  dead, 
Or  those  who  soon  must  be  so.  —  What  of  him  9 
Thou  askest  —What  of  me  ?  may  soon  be  ask'd, 
With  the  like  answer — doubt  and  dreadful  surmise— 
Unless  thou  telTst  my  tale. 

Mar.  I  speak  of  thee  ! 

Jae.  Fos.  And  wherefore  not  ?    All  then  shall 
speak  of  me : 
The  tyranny  of  silence  is  not  lasting, 
And,  though  events  be  hidden,  just  men's  groans 
Will  burst  all  cerement,  even  a  living  grave's  I 
I  do  not  doubt  my  memory,  but  my  life ; 
And  neither  do  I  fear. 

Mar.  Thy  life  is  safe. 

Jae.  Fos.  And  liberty  ? 

Mar.  The  mind  should  make  its  own. 

Jae.  Fos.  That  has  a  noble  sound ;  but  'tis  a  sound, 
A  music  most  impressive,  but  too  transient: 
The  mind  is  much,  but  is  not  all     The  mind 
Hath  nerved  me  to  endure  the  risk  of  death, 
And  torture  positive,  for  worse  than  death 
(If  death  be  a  deep  sleep),  without  a  groan, 
Or  with  a  cry  which  rather  shamed  my  judges 
Than  me ;  but  'tis  not  all,  for  there  are  things 
More  woful — such  as  this  small  dungeon,  where 
I  may  breathe  many  years. 

Mar.  Alas !  and  this 

Small  dungeon  is  all  that  belongs  to  thee 
Of  this  wide  realm,  of  which  thy  aire  is  prince. 

Jae.  Fos.  That  thought  would  scarcely  aid  me  to 
endure  it 
My  doom  is  common;  many  are  in  dungeons, 
But  none  like  mine,  so  near  their  father's  palace ; 
But  then  my  heart  is  sometimes  high,  and  hope 
Will  stream  along  those  rooted  rays  of  light 
Peopled  with  dusty  atoms,  which  afford 

after  Giacopo  had  been  tortured,  he  was  removed  to  the 
Docal  apartments,  not  to  one  of  the  Paeeij  that  his  death 
not  at  Venice,  bat  at  Canea ;  that  fifteen  months 
elapsed  between  his  last  condemnation  and  Ms  father's  de- 
position ;  and  that  the  death  of  the  Doge  took  place,  not  at 
the  palace,  but  in  his  own  boose.  —  Tenet.  Skticket,  vol.  tt. 
p.  106.] 

4     p*  Of  the  familiar's  torch,  which  seems  to  love 
Darkness  far  more  than  light."—  MS.] 
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Our  only  day :  for,  save  the  gaoler's  torch, 
And  a  strange  firefly,  which  was  quickly  caught 
Last  night  in  yon  enormous  spider's  net, 
I  ne'er  saw  aught  here  like  a  ray.    Alas ! 
I  know  if  mind  may  bear  us  up,  or  no, 
For  I  have  such,  and  shown  it  before  men ; 
It  sinks  in  solitude  * :  my  soul  is  sodaL 

Mar.  I  will  be  with  thee. 

Jac.  Fos.  Ah !  if  it  were  so ! 

But  that  they  never  granted— nor  will  grant, 
And  I  shall  be  alone :  no  men — no  books — 
Those  lying  likenesses  of  lying  men. 
I  ask'd  for  even  those  outlines  of  their  kind, 
Which  they  term  annals,  history,  what  you  will, 
Which  men  bequeath  as  portraits,  and  they  were 
Refused  me,  — so  these  walls  have  been  my  study, 
More  faithful  pictures  of  Venetian  story, 
With  all  their  blank,  or  dismal  stains,  than  is 
The  Hall  not  tar  from  hence,  which  bears  on  high 
Hundreds  of  doges,  and  their  deeds  and  dates. 

Mar.  I  come  to  tell  thee  the  result  of  their 
Last  council  on  thy  doom. 

Jac  Fos.  I  know  it— look ! 

[He points  to  his  limbs,  as  referring  to  the 
Question  which  he  had  undergone. 

Mar.  No — no — no  more  of  that:  even  they  relent 
From  that  atrocity. 

Jac.  Fos.  What  then  ? 

Afar.  That  you 

Return  to  Candia. 

Jdc.  Fos.  Then  my  last  hope's  gone. 

I  could  endure  my  dungeon,  for  twas  Venice ; 
I  could  support  the  torture,  there  was  something 
In  my  native  air  that  buoy'd  my  spirits  up 
Like  a  ship  on  the  ocean  toss'd  by  storms, 
But  proudly  still  bestriding  the  high  waves, 
And  holding  on  its  course ;  but  there,  afar. 
In  that  accursed  isle  of  slaves,  and  captives, 
And  unbelievers,  like  a  stranded  wreck, 
My  very  soul  seem'd  mouldering  in  my  bosom, 
And  piecemeal  I  shall  perish,  if  remanded. 

Mar.  And  here  f 

Jac.  Fos.     At  once — by  better  means,  as  briefer. 
What !  would  they  even  deny  me  my  sires'  sepulchre, 
As  well  as  home  and  heritage  ? 

Mar.  My  husband ! 

I  have  sued  to  accompany  thee  hence, 

1  [Persons  condemned  to  solitary  confinement  generally, 
we  are  assured,  become  either  madmen  or  idiots,  as  mind  or 
matter  happen*  to  predominate,  when  the  mysterious  balance 
between  them  is  destroyed.  But  they  who  are  subjected  to 
such  a  dreadful  punishment  are  generally,  like  most  per- 
petrators of  gross  crimes,  men  of  feeble  internal  resources. 
Men  of  talents,  like  Trenck,  have  been  known.  In  the  deepen 
seclusion,  and  most  severe  confinement,  to  battle  the  foul 
fiend  melancholy,  and  to  come  oft?  cooouerors  during  a  cap- 
tivity of  years.  Those  who  suffer  imprisonment  for  the  sale 
of  their  country,  or  their  religion,  have  yet  a  stronger  sup- 
port, and  may  exclaim,  though  in  a  different  sense  from  that 
of  Othello,—  "  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul."— 
Sia  WALTaa  Scott.] 

*  In  Lady  Morgan's  fearless  and  excellent  work  upon  Italy. 
I  perceive  the  expression  of  M  Borne  of  the  Ocean"  applied 
to  Venice.  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  the  M  Two  Foscari." 
My  publisher  can  vouch  for  me,  that  the  tragedy  was  written 
and  sent  to  England  some  time  before  1  had  seen  Lady  Mar- 

fm*S  work,  which  I  only  received  on  the  16th  of  August, 
hasten,  however,  to  notice  the  coincidence,  and  to  yield  the 
originality  of  the  phrase  to  her  who  first  placed  it  before  the 
public  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  do  this,  as  I  am  Informed 
(for  I  have  seen  but  few  of  the  specimens,  and  those  accident, 
ally,}  that  there  have  been  lately  brought  against  me  charges 
of  plagiarism.  [See  post,  note  to  the  description  of  a  ship- 
wreck, Don  Juan,  c  IL  s.  xxiv.] 


And  not  so  hopelessly.    This  lone  of  thine 
For  an  ungrateful  and  tyrannic  soil 
Is  passion,  and  not  patriotism ;  for  me, 
So  I  could  see  thee  with  a  quiet  aspect, 
And  the  sweet  freedom  of  the  earth  and  air, 
I  would  not  cavil  about  climes  or  regions. 
This  crowd  of  palaces  and  prisons  Is  not 
A  paradise;  its  first  inhabitants 
Were  wretched  exiles. 

Jac  Fos.  Well  I  know  how  wretched  I 

Mar.  And  yet  you  see  how,  from  their  banish- 
ment 
Before  the  Tartar  into  these  salt  isles. 
Their  antique  energy  of  mind,  all  that 
Bemain'd  of  Borne  for  their  inheritance. 
Created  by  degrees  an  ocean- Rome ;  * 
And  shall  an  evil,  which  so  often  leads 
To  good,  depress  thee  thus  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  Had  I  gone  forth 

From  my  own  land,  like  the  old  patriarchs,  seeking 
Another  region,  with  their  flocks  and  herds ; 
Had  I  been  cast  out  like  the  Jews  from  Zkm, 
Or  like  our  fathers,  driven  by  Attila 
From  fertile  Italy,  to  barren  islets, 
I  would  have  given  some  tears  to  my  late  country. 
And  many  thoughts;  but  afterwards  addrcartl 
Myself;  with  those  about  me,  to  create 
A  new  home  and  fresh  state :  perhaps  I  could 
Have  borne  this — though  I  know  not 

Mar.  Whereforwuot? 

It  was  the  lot  of  millions,  and  must  be 
The  fete  of  myriads  more. 

Jac.  Fos.  Ay — we  but  hear 

Of  the  survivors'  toil  in  their  new  lands. 
Their  numbers  and  success ;  but  who  can  number 
The  hearts  which  broke  in  silence  at  that  partita* 
Or  after  their  departure ;  of  that  malady  * 
Which  calls  up  green  and  native  fields  to  view 
From  the  rough  deep,  with  such  Identity 
To  the  poor  exile's  fever'd  eye,  that  he 
Can  scarcely  be  restrained  from  treading  them  ? 
That  melody4,  which  out  of  tones  and  tunes 
Collects  such  pasture  for  the  longing  sorrow 
Of  the  sad  mountaineer,  when  far  away 
From  his  snow  canopy  of  clifl*  and  clouds. 
That  he  feeds  on  the  sweet,  but  poisonous  thought, 
And  dies.     Tou  call  this  weakness  !    It  Is  strength, 

1  The  calenture.  —  [A  distemper  peculiar  to  sailors  in  hot 
climates— 

"  So  by  a  calenture  misled 

The  mariner  with  rapture  sees 
On  the  smooth  ocean's  attire  bed 

Enamel'd  fields  and  verdant  trees : 
With  eager  haste  he  longs  to  rove. 
In  that  fantastic  scene,  and  thinks 


of 

3 


It  must  be  some  enchanted  grove. 
And  in  he  leaps,  and  down  he  sinks.**—  Swtrr.l 

«  Alluding  to  the  Swiss  air  and  its  effects, —[The 
des  Yachts,  played  upon  the  bag -pipe  by  the 
keepers  on  the  mountains:— M  An  au\M says  H 
dear  to  the  Swiss,  that  It  was  fbrbtdoWnodc 
death,  to  play  it  to  the  troops,  as  it  immediately 
from  them,  and  made  those  who  beard  it  dese 
what  Is  called  la  maladU  dm  pais,  so  ardent  a 
excite  to  return  to  their  country.    It  Is  in  vats  to 
air  for  energetic  accents  capable  of  producing 
tng  effects,  for  which  strangers  art  unable  to 
the  music,  which  is  in  Itself  uncouth  and  wfld* 
from  habit,  recollections,  and  a  thousand  dram 
traced  in  this  tone  by  those  natives  who  hear  H, 
ing  them  of  their  country,  former  pleasures  of  their 
and  all  their  ways  of  living,  which  occasion  a  Mttsr 
at  having  lost  them."] 
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1  ny,— the  parent  of  all  honest  feeling. 
He  who  loves  not  his  country,  can  love  nothing. 
Afar.  Obey  her,  then :  t  is  she  that  pats  thee  forth. 
Jae.  Fos.  Ay,  there  it  is :  'tis  like  a  mother's  curse 
Upon  my  soul— the  mark  is  set  upon  me. 
The  exile*  you  speak  of  went  forth  by  nations, 
Their  hands  upheld  each  other  by  the  way, 
Their  tents  were  pitch'd  together — I  to  alone. 
Mir.  Tou  shall  be  so  no  more  — I  will  go  with  thee. 
Jac  Fos.  My  best  Marina ! — and  our  children  ? 
Afar.  They, 

I  fear,  by  the  prevention  of  the  state's 
Abhorrent  policy,  (which  holds  all  tics 
At  threads,  which  may  be  broken  at  her  pleasure,) 
Will  not  be  suffer 'd  to  proceed  with  us. 
Jae.  Fos.  And  canst  thou  leave  them  ? 
Mar.  Tes.   With  many  a  pang. 

|  But— I  tarn  leave  them,  children  as  they  are, 
To  teach  you  to  be  less  a  child.     From  this 
Letro  you  to  sway  your  feelings,  when  exacted 
{  By  duties  paramount ;  and  tis  our  first 

On  earth  to  bear. 
'     Jac.  Fos*  Have  I  not  borne  ? 

Mar.  Too  much 

|  from  tyrannous  injustice,  and  enough 
To  teach  you  not  to  shrink  now  from  a  lot, 
i  Which,  as  compared  with  what  you  have  undergone 
i  Of  late,  is  mercy. 

i     Jac.  Fos.  Ah  1  you  never  yet 

Were  far  away  from  Venice,  never  saw 
,  Her  beautiful  towers  in  the  receding  distance, 
While  every  furrow  of  the  vessel's  track 
,  Seem'd  ploughing  deep  into  your  heart ;  you  never 
Saw  day  go  down  upon  your  native  spires 
So  calnjly  with  its  gold  and  crimson  glory, 
And  after  dreaming  a  disturbed  vision 
Of  them  and  theirs,  awoke  and  found  them  not 

Afar.  I  will  divide  this  with  you.     Let  us  think 
Of  our  departure  from  this  much-loved  city 
{Since  you  mutt  love  it,  as  it  seems,)  and  this 
Chamber  of  state,  her  gratitude  allots  you. 
Our  children  will  be  cared  for  by  the  Doge, 
And  by  ray  uncles) :  we  must  sail  ere.night  [father  ? 
Jac.  Fos.  That  *s  sudden.     Shall  I  not  behold  my 

Mar.  TOU  Will. 

Jac.Fot.  Where? 

Afar.  Here,  or  in  the  ducal  chamber— 

He  aid  not  which.     I  would  that  you  could  bear 
ftar  exile  as  he  bears  it 

J**>  Fo$.  Blame  him  not. 

I  mneumes  murmur  for*  a  moment ;  but 
He  could  not  now  act  otherwise.    A  show 
Of  feting  or  compassion  on  his  part 
Would  have  but  drawn  upon  his  aged  head 
Suspicion  from  n  the  Ten,"  and  upon  mine 
Accumulated  10*. 

Afar.  Accumulated  1 

Whit  pangs  are  those  they  have  spared  you  ? 

Jac  Fos.  That  of  leaving 

Venice  without  beholding  him  or  you, 
Which  might  have  been  forbidden  now,  as  'twas 
Fpon  my  former  exDe. 

Afar.  That  is  true. 

And  thus  far  I  an  also  the  state's  debtor, 
And  shall  be  more  so  when  I  see  us  both 
Floating  on  the  free  waves — away— away— 
Be  it  to  the  earth's  end,  from  this  abhorr'd, 
Unjust, 


Jac.  Fos.  Curse  it  not     If  I  am  silent, 

Who  dares  accuse  my  country  ? 

Mar.  Men  and  angels  1 

The  blood  of  myriads  reeking  up  to  heaven, 
The  groans  of  slaves  in  chains,  and  men  in  dungeons, 
Mothers,  and  wives,  and  sons,  and  sires,  and  sub- 
jects, 
Held  in  the  bondage  of  ten  bald-heads ;  and 
Though  last,  not  least,  thy  silence.     Couldst  thou  say 
Aught  in  its  favour,  who  would  praise  like  thee  9 

Jac.  Fat.  Let  us  address  us  then,  since  so  It  must  be, 
To  our  departure.     Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Lobbdamo,  attended  by  Familiars. 

Lor.  (to  the  FamiUars).  Betire, 

But  leave  the  torch.  [Exeunt  the  two  Familiars. 

Jac  Foe.  Most  welcome,  noble  signor. 

I  did  not  deem  this  poor  place  could  have  drawn 
Such  presence  hither. 

Lor.  'Tis  not  the  first  time 

I  have  visited  these  places. 

Mar.  Nor  would  be 

The  last,  were  all  men's  merits  well  rewarded. 
Came  you  here  to  insult  us,  or  remain 
As  spy  upon  us,  or  as  hostage  for  us  ? 

Lor.  Neither  are  of  my  office,  noble  lady  1 
I  am  sent  hither  to  your  husband,  to 
Announce  "  the  Ten's  "  decree. 

Mar.  That  tenderness 

Has  been  anticipated :  it  is  known. 

Iaxt.  As  how  ? 

Mar.  I  have  inform'd  him,  not  so  gently 

Doubtless,  as  your  nice  feelings  would  prescribe, 
The  indulgence  of  your  colleagues :  but  he  knew  it 
If  you  come  for  our  thanks,  take  them,  and  hence  I 
The  dungeon  gloom  is  deep  enough  without  you, 
And  full  of  reptiles,  not  less  loathsome,  though 
Their  sting  is  honester. 

Joe.  Fos.  I  pray  you,  calm  you : 

What  can  avail  such  words  ? 

Mar.  To  let  him  know 

That  he  is  known. 

Lor.  Let  the  fair  dame  preserve 

Her  sex's  privilege. 

Mar.  I  have  some  sons,  sir, 

Will  one  day  thank  you  better. 

Lor.  Tou  do  well 

To  nurse  them  wisely.     Foscari  —  you  know 
Tour  sentence,  then  ? 

Joe.  Fos.  Return  to  Candia  ? 

Lor.  True— 

For  life. 

Jac.  Fos.  Not  long. 

Lor.  I  said — for  Hfe. 

Jae.  Fos.  And  I 

Repeat — not  long. 

Lor.  A  year's  imprisonment 

In  Canea — afterwards  the  freedom  of 
The  whole  isle. 

Jae.  Fos.  Both  the  same  to  me :  the  after 

Freedom  as  is  the  first  imprisonment 
1st  true  my  wife  accompanies  me  ? 

Lor.  Tes, 

If  she  so  wills  it 

Mar.  Who  obtaln'd  that  justice  ? 

Lor.  One  who  wars  not  with  women. 

Mar.  But  oppi 

Men :  howsoever  let  him  have  my  thanks 
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For  the  only  boon  I  would  have  ask'd  or  taken 
From  him  or  such  as  he  Is. 

Lor.  He  receives  them 

As  they  are  offer'd. 

Mar.  May  they  thrive  with  him 

So  much  1 — no  more. 

Jac  Fos.  Is  this,  sir,  your  whole  mission  ? 

Because  we  have  brief  time  for  preparation, 
And  you  perceive  your  presence  doth  disquiet 
This  lady,  of  a  house  noble  as  yours. 

Mar.  Nobler! 

Lor.  c      How  nobler  ? 

Mar.  As  more  generous ! 

We  say  the  "  generous  steed  "  to  express  the  purity 
Of  his  high  blood.    Thus  much  I  *ve  learnt,  although 
Venetian  (who  see  few  steeds  save  of  bronze), 
From  those  Venetians  who  have  skimm'd  the  coasts 
Of  Egypt,  and  her  neighbour  Araby : 
And  why  not  say  as  soon  the  "  generous  man?" 
If  race  be  aught,  it  is  in  qualities 
More  than  in  years ;  and  mine,  which  is  as  old 
As  yours,  is  better  in  Its  product,  nay — 
Look  not  so  stern— -but  get  yon  back,  and  pore 
Upon  your  genealogic  tree's  most  green 
Of  leaves  and  most  mature  of  fruits,  and  there 
Blush  to  find  ancestors,  who  would  have  blush 'd 
For  such  a  son— thou  cold  inveterate  hater  1 

Jac.  Fos.  Again,  Marina  I 

Mar.  Again !  stiu\  Marina. 

See  you  not,  he  comes  here  to  glut  his  hate 
With  a  last  look  upon  our  misery  ? 
Let  him  partake  it! 

Jac.  Fos.  That  were  difficult 

Afar.  Nothing  more  easy.     He  partakes  it  now — 
Ay,  he  may  veil  beneath  a  marble  brow 
And  sneering  lip  the  pang,  but  he  partakes  it 
A  few  brief  wards  of  truth  shame  the  devil's  servants 
No  less  than  master ;  I  have  probed  his  soul 
A  moment,  as  the  eternal  lire,  ere  long, 
Will  reach  it  always.     See  how  he  shrinks  from  me ! 
With  death,  and  chains,  and  exile  in  his  hand, 
To  scatter  o'er  his  kind  as  he  thinks  fit : 
They  are  his  weapons,  not  his  armour,  for 
I  have  pierced  him  to  the  core  of  his  cold  heart 
I  care  not  for  his  frowns !  We  can  but  die, 
And  he  but  live,  for  him  the  very  worst 
Of  destinies :  each  day  secures  him  more 
His  tempter's. 

Jac.  Fan.        This  is  mere  insanity. 

Mar.  It  may  be  so ;  and  who  hath  made  us  mad  9 

Lor.  Let  her  go  on ;  it  irks  not  me. 

Mar.  That's  false! 

Tou  came  here  to  enjoy  a  heartless  triumph 
Of  cold  looks  upon  manifold  griefs !   Tou  came 
To  be  sued  to  in  vain — to  mark  our  tears, 
And  hoard  our  groans — to  gase  upon  the  wreck 
Which  you  have  made  a  prince's  son — my  husband ; 
In  short,  to  trample  on  the  fallen— an  office 
The  hangman  shrinks  from,  as  all  men  from  him ! 
How  have  you  sped  ?   We  are  wretched,  signor,  as 
Tour  plots  could  make,  and  vengeance  could  desire  us, 
And  htm  fed  you  f 

Lor.  Am  rocks. 

Mar.  By  thunder  blasted : 

They  feel  not,  but  no  lea  are  ehiver'd.    Come, 

1  fifth©  two  Foscari  do  nothing  to  defeat  the  machinations 
of  their  remorseless  foe,  Marina,  the  wife  of  thejrounger,  at 
least  rerenfes  them,  by  letting  loose  the  veaom  ofher  tongue 
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Foscari;  now  let  us  go,  and  leave  this  felon* 
The  sole  fit  habitant  of  such  a  cell. 
Which  he  has  peopled  often,  but  neVr  fitly 
Till  he  himself  shall  brood  m  It  alone.  * 

Enter  the  Doos, 

Jac  Fos.  Myfatherl 

I)oge  (embracing  him).  Jacopol  my  eon  ^  my  son  ( 

Jac  Fos.  MyfetheretUn  How  long  It  b  since  I 
Have  heard  thee  name  my  name— «nr  name  I 

Dogt.  My  boy ) 

Couldst  thou  but  know 

Jac.  Foe  I  rarely,  sir,  have  mnnnuiU 

Dogt.  I  feel  too  much  thou  hast  not 

Mar.  Doge,  look  there! 

[Sht  points  to  LoajtAAao. 

Dogt.  I  see  the  man— >  what  mean'st  thou  ? 

Mar.  Caution! 

Lor. 
The  virtue  which  this  noble  lady  most 
May  practise,  she  doth  well  to  recommend  it 

Mar.  Wretch !  'tis  no  virtue,  but  the  pottcy 
Of  those  who  feln  must  deal  perforce  with  vice : 
As  such  I  recommend  it,  as  I  would 
To  one  whose  foot  was  on  an  adder's  path. 

Doge.  Daughter,  it  is  superfluous ;  Ihevekmg 
Known  Loredano. 

Lor.  Tou  may  know  him  better. 

Mar.  Tes;  spots*  he  could  not 

Jac.  Fos.  Father,  let  not  these 

Our  parting  hours  be  lost  in  listening  to 
Reproaches,  which  boot  nothing.    Is  It — Is  It, 
Indeed,  our  last  of  meetings  ? 

Doge.  Ton  behold 

These  white  hairs  • 

Jac.  Fos.  And  I  feel»  besides,  that  mine 

Will  never  be  so  white.    Embrace  me,  fetter  t 
I  loved  you  ever— never  max  than  now. 
Look  to  my  children-- to  your  last  child's  children: 
Let  them  be  all  to  you  which  he  was  once, 
And  never  be  to  you,  what  I  am  now. 
May  I  not  see  them  also  ? 

Afor.  No— not  Acre, 

Jac  Fos.  They  might  behold  their  parent  any- 
where. 

Mar.  I  would  that  they  beheld  their  fetber  In 
A  place  which  would  not  mingle  fear  with  love* 
To  freeze  their  young  blood  in  Its  natural  — — fr», 
They  have  fed  well,  slept  soft,  and  knew  not  that 
Their  sire  was  a  mere  hooted  outlaw.   WeO» 
I  know  his  fate  may  one  day  be  their  heritage; 
But  let  it  only  he  their  heritage. 
And  not  their  present  fee.    Their  tenets 
Alive  to  love,  are  yet  awake  to  terror ; 
And  these  vile  damps,  too,  and  yon  thidk  green 
Which  floats  above  the  place  where  we  now 
A  cell  so  fer  below  the  water's  level, 
Sending  its  pestilence  through  every  crevice, 
Might  strike  them:  Mis  is  not  their  atmosphere. 
However  yon— and  you— and,  most  of  all. 
As  worthiest — pom,  sir,  noble  Loredano  l 
May  breathe  it  without  prejudice 

Jac  Foe.  I  have  not 

Reflected  upon  tills,  bat  acquiesce. 
I  shall  depart,  then,. without  meeting  them? 


upon  their  hateful  oppressor,  whkh  she 
measure;  and  in  astramof  vehemence 
the  old  queen  Margaret  is  Richard  the 


without  stSstcs* 
inferior  to  thai  of 
-Jama*.] 
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Doge.  Not  sot  they  shall  await  you  in  my  chamber. 
Joe.  Fbe.  And  must  I  leave  them — attf 
lor-  You  must 

J*c.F<H.  Not*  one? 

lor.  They  are  the  state's. 
Mar.  I  thought  they  had  been  mine. 

lor.  They  ara,  in  all  maternal  tmng9. 
Mar.  That  is* 

In  all  things  painful     If  they're  aidk,  they  win 
Be  left  to  me  to  tend  them ;  should  they  die, 
To  me  to  bury  and  to  mourn;  but  if 
They  life,  they'll  make  you  soldiers,  senators, 
SUm,  exiles— what  youyrW;  orif  they  are 
Females  with  portions,  brides  and  bribes  tot  nobles ! 
Behold  the  state's  care  for  its  sons  add  mothers ! 
Lor.  The  hour  approaches,  and  the  wind  is  fair. 
Ac.  Ft*.  How  know  you  that  here,  where  the  genial 
wind 
ffe'er  blows  in  all  its  blustering  freedom  t 

**•  'Twas  so 

When  I  came  here.     The  galley  floats  within 
A  how-shot  of  the  "  Rlva  di  Sehlavoni. H 

to.  Ft*.  Father !  I  pray  you  to  precede  me,  and 
Prepare  my  children  to  behold  their  father. 
Dope.  Be  firm,  my  son  I 

to.  Ft*.  I  will  do  my  endeavour. 

Mar.  Farewell !  at  least  to  this  detested  dungeon, 
And  him  to  whose  good  offices  you  owe 
in  pert  your  past  imprisonment 

,  y,Lor-  And  present 

Liberation. 

1      Aye.        He  speaks  truth. 

,      **•  «*■<>*•                                 No  doubt !  but  'tis 
1  Exchange  of  chains  for  heavier  chains  I  owe  him. 
He  knows  this,  or  he  had  not  sought  to  change  them. 
But  I  reproach  not 
**■•                       The  time  narrows,  slgnor. 
to  Ft*.  Alas  I  I  little  thought  so  lingerlngly 
To  leave  abodes  like  this :  but  when  I  feel 
That  tftrj  step  I  take,  even  from  this  cell, 
I*  one  away  from  Venice,  I  look  back 
Even  on  these  dull  damp  walls,  and 

fy*  Boy  I  no  tears. 

Mar.  Let  them  flow  on:  he  wept  not  on  the  rack 
To  shame  him,  and  they  cannot  shame  him  now. 
T&ey  wfll  relieve  Us  heart — that  too  kind  heart  — 
And  I  will  find  an  hour  to  wipe  away 
TW  tears,  or  add  my  own.    I  could  weep  now, 
«t  would  not  gratify  yon  wretch  so  far. 
**  us  proceed.     Doge,  lead  the  way. 
*"*  (to  the  Familiar).  The  torch,  there  ! 

Mar.  Tea,  light  us  on,  as  to  a  funeral  pyre, 
*"  Loredano  mourning  like  an  heir. 
A?e.  My  son,  you  are  feeble ;  take  this  hand. 
J*.  Foe.  Alas  | 

Mast  youth  support  itself  on  age,  and  I 
**>  ought  to  bo  the  prop  of  yours  ? 
ff  •  Take  mine. 

Mar.  Touch  tt  not,  Foscari;   twill  sting   you. 
Signer, 
Stad  off!  be  sure,  that  if  a  grasp  of  yours 
would  raise  us  from  the  gulf  wherein  we  are  plunged, 
*°  hand  of  ours  would  stretch  itself  to  meet  It 
<***,  Foscari  take  the  hand  the  altar  gave  you; 
It  coald  not  save,  but  will  support  you  ever. 

[Exeunt 


ACT  IV. 

SCBNB  L 

A  Hall  in  the  Ducal  Folate. 

Enter  LoaxnANO  and  Bakba&iqo. 

Bar.  And  have  you  confidence  in  such  a  projec 

Lor.  I  have. 

Bar.  (Tis  hard  upon  his  years. 

Lor'  Say  rath 

Kind  to  relieve  him  from  the  cares  of  state. 

Bar,  'Twill  break  his  heart 

Lor.  Age  has  no  heart  to  break. 

He  has  seen  his  son's  half  broken,  and,  except 
A  start  of  feeling  in  his  dungeon,  never 
Swerved. 

Bar.        In  his  countenance,  I  grant  you,  never ; 
But  I  have  seen  him  sometimes  in  a  calm 
So  desolate,  that  the  most  clamorous  grief 
Had  nought  to  envy  him  within.     Where  is  he  ? 

Lor.  In  his  own  portion  of  the  palace,  with 
His  son,  and  the  whole  race  of  Foscaris. 

Bar.  Bidding  farewell. 

L°r-  A  last    As  soon  he  shall 

Bid  to  bis  dukedom. 

Bar.  Whed  embarks  the  son  ? 

Lor.  Forthwith — when  this  long  leave  is  taken.  *T  is 
Time  to  admonish  them  again. 

Bar.  Forbear ; 

Retrench  not  from  their  moments. 

***•  Not  I,  now 

We  have  higher  business  tor  our  own.     This  day 
Shall  be  the  last  of  the  old  Doge's  reign, 
As  the  first  of  his  son's  last  banishment, 
And  that  is  vengeance. 

Bar.  In  my  mind,  too  deep. 

Lor.  *T  is  moderate — not  even  life  for  life,  the  rule 
Denounced  of  retribution  from  all  time ; 
They  owe  me  still  my  father's  and  my  uncle's. 

Bar.  Did  not  the  Doge  deny  this  strongly  ? 

Lor'  Doubtless. 

Bar.  And  did  not  this  shake  your  suspicion  ? 

Lor-  No. 

Bar.  But  if  this  deposition  should  take  place 
By  our  united  influence  in  the  Council, 
It  roust  be  done  with  all  the  deference 
Due  to  his  years,  his  station,  and  his  deeds. 

Lor.  As  much  of  ceremony  as  you  will, 
So  that  the  thing  be  done.     You  may,  -for  aught 
I  care,  depute  the  Council  on  their  knees, 
(Like  Barbarossa  to  the  Pope),  to  beg  him 
To  have  the  courtesy  to  abdicate. 

Bar.  What,  if  he  will  not? 

Lor.  We  11  elect  another, 

And  make  him  nulL 

Bar.  But  will  the  laws  uphold  us  ? 

Lor.  What  laws ?— "  The  Ten"  are  laws;'  and  if 
they  were  not, 
I  will  be  legislator  in  this  business. 

Bar.  At  your  own  peril  1 

Lor.  There  is  none,  I  tell  you, 

Our  powers  are  such; 

Bar.  But  he  has  twice  already 

Solicited  permission  to  retire, 
And  twice  it  was  refused. 

Lor.  The  better  reason 

To  grant  it  the  third  time. 
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Bar.  Unask'd  ? 

Lor.  It  shows 

The  impression  of  his  former  instances : 
If  they  were  from  his  heart,  he  may  he  thankful : 
If  not,  'twill  punish  his  hypocrisy. 
Come*  they  are  met  by  this  time ;  let  us  join  them, 
And  he  thou  flx'd  in  purpose  for  this  once. 
I  have  prepared  such  arguments  as  will  not 
Fail  to  move  them,  and  to  remove  him :  since 
Their  thoughts,  their  objects,  have  been  sounded,  do  not 
You,  with  your  wonted  scruples,  teach  us  pause, 
And  all  will  prosper. 

Bar.  Could  I  but  be  certain 

This  is  no  prelude  to  such  persecution 
Of  the  sire  as  has  fallen  upon  the  son, 
I  would  support  you. 

Lor.  He  is  safe,  I  tell  you ; 

flis  fourscore  yean  and  five  may  linger  on 
As  long  as  he  can  drag  them:  *tis  his  throne 
Alone  is  aim'd  at 

Bar.  But  discarded  princes 

Are  seldom  long  of  life. 

Lor.  And  men  of  eighty 

More  seldom  still.  • 

Bar.  And  why  not  wait  these  few  years  ? 

Lor.  Because  we  have  waited  long  enough,  and  he 
Lived  longer  than  enough.     Hence !  in  to  council  I 
[Exeunt  Lorxdaxo  and  Barbarigo. 

Enter  Mxinto  and  a  Senator. 

Sen.  A  summons  to  « the  Ten ! "  Why  so  ? 

Mem.  "  The  Ten" 

Alone  can  answer :  they  are  rarely  wont 
To  let  their  thoughts  anticipate  their  purpose 
By  previous  proclamation.     We  are  sumraon'd  — 
That  is  enough. 

Sen.  For  them,  but  not  for  us ; 

I  would  know  why. 

Menu  You  will  know  why  anon, 

If  you  obey ;  and,  if  not,  you  no  less 
Will  know  why  you  should  have  obey'd. 

Sen.  I  mean  not 

To  oppose  them,  but 

Menu  In  Venice  "  but n  's  a  traitor. 

But  me  no  "  buts>  "  unless  you  would  pass  o'er 
The  Bridge  which  few  repass. 

Sen.  I  am  silent. 

Mem.  Why 

Thus  hesitate  ?  u  The  Ten  *'  have  call'd  in  aid 
Of  their  deliberation  five  and  twenty 
Patricians  of  the  senate  — you  are  one, 
And  I  another ;  and  it  seems  to  me  i 

Both  honour'd  by  the  choice  or  chance  which  leads  us 
To  mingle  with  a  body  so  august 

Sen,  Most  true.     I  say  no  more. 

Mem.  As  we  hope,  signor, 

And  all  may  honestly,  (that  is,  ail  those 
Of  noble  blood  may,)  one  day  hope  to  be 
Decemvir,  it  is  surely  for  the  senate's 
Chosen  delegates  a  school  of  wisdom,  to 
Be  thus  admitted,  though  as  novices, 
To  view  the  mysteries. 

Sen.  Let  us  view  them :  they, 

1  Ho  doubt,  are  worth  it 

1  C"  Unnerved,  and  now  unsettled  in  hit  mind 

From  long  and  exquisite  pain,  ha  sobs  and  cries. 
Kitting  the  old  maa'i  cheek,  *  Help  me,  mj  Father  ! 
Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  live  once  more  among  ye : 


Mem.  Being  worth  our  hves 

If  we  divulge  them,  doubtless  they  are  worth 
Something,  at  least  to  you  or  me. 

Sen.  I  sought  not 

A  place  within  the  sanctuary ;  but  being 
Chosen,  however  reluctantly  to  chosen, 
I  shall  fulfil  my  office. 

Mem.  Let  us  not 

Be  latest  in  obeying  "  the  Ten's"  summons. 

Sen,  All  are  not  met,  but  I  am  of  your  thought 
So  far— let 'sin. 

Mem.  The  earliest  are  meet  welcome 

In  earnest  councils — we  will  not  be  least  so. 

[B. 


Enter  the  Dog*,  Jacopo  Foscasu,  and  Marina. 

Jac  Foe.  Ah,  father  I  though  I  must  and  will  depart, 
Tet — yet — I  pray  you  to  obtain  for  me 
That  I  once  more  return  unto  my  home,1 
Howe'er  remote  the  period.    Let  there  be 
A  point  of  time,  as  beacon  to  my  heart. 
With  any  penalty  annex'd  they  please, 
But  let  me  still  return. 

Doge.  Son  Jacopo, 

Go  and  obey  our  country's  will :  tis  not 
For  us  to  look  beyond. 

Jac  Foe.  But  still  I  must 

Look  back.     I  pray  you  think  of  me. 

Doge.  Alas ! 

Tou  ever  were  my  dearest  offspring,  when 
They  were  more  numerous,  nor  can  be  less  so 
Now  you  are  last ;  but  did  the  state  demand 
The  exile  of  the  disinterred  ashes 
Of  your  three  goodly  brothers,  now  in  earth* 
And  their  desponding  shades  came  flitting  round 
To  impede  the  act,  I  must  no  less  obey 
A  duty,  paramount  to  every  duty. 

Mar.  My  husband  1  let  us  on :  this  but  prolongs 
Our  sorrow. 

Joe.  Foe.      But  we  are  not  summon'd  yet ; 
The  galley's  sails  are  not  unfurl'd :  — who  knows  ? 
The  wind  may  change. 

Mar.  And  if  it  do,  it  will  not 

Change  their  hearts,  or  your  lot :  the  galley'*  oars 
Will  quickly  clear  the  harbour. 

Jac.  Fo§.  O,  ye  elements ! 

Where  are  your  storms  ? 

Mar.  In  human  breasts.     Alas I 

Will  nothing  calm  you  ? 

Jae.  Foe  Never  yet  did  mariner 

Put  up  to  patron  saint  such  prayers  for  prosperoua 
And  pleasant  breezes,  as  I  call  upon  you, 
Te  tutelar  saints  of  my  own  city  I  which 
Te  love  not  with  more  holy  love  than  I, 
To  lash  up  from  the  deep  the  Adrian  waves* 
And  waken  Auster,  sovereign  of  the  tempest : 
Till  the  sea  dash  me  back  on  my  own  shore 
A  broken  corse  upon  the  barren  Lido, 
Where  I  may  mingle  with  the  sands  which  aktrt 
The  land  I  love,  and  never  shall  see  more ! 

Mar.  And  wish  you  this  with  me  beside  yoa  ? 

Jac  Fob.  So  — 

No — not  far  thee,  too  good,  too  kind  1  May's*  thou 
Live  long  to  be  a  mother  to  those  children 


Let  me  go  home.'  — •  My  ton,'  returns  the 
Mastering  his  grief,  *  if  thou  art  indeed  my 
Obey.    Thy  country  wills  It* "  — RoeamsO 
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Thy  fbnd  fidelity  for  a  time  deprives 

Of  such  support !    But  for  myself  alone, 

Mar  all  the  winds  of  heaven  howl  down  the  Gulf, 

And  tear  the  vessel,  till  the  mariners, 

Appall'd,  turn  their  despairing  eyes  on  me, 

As  the  Pheoicians  did  on  Jonah,  then 

Cut  me  out  from  amongst  them,  as  an  offering 

To  appease  the  waves.  The  billow  which  destroys  me 

WTO  be  more  merciful  than  man,  and  bear  me 

Dead,  but  still  bear  me  to  a  native  grave, 

From  fishers*  hands,  upon  the  desolate  strand, 

Which,  of  its  thousand  wrecks,  hath  ne'er  received 

One  lacerated  like  the  heart  which  then 

Will  be— But  wherefore  breaks  it  not  ?  why  live  I  ? 

Afar.  To  man  thyself,  I  trust,  with  time,  to  master 
Such  useless  passion.     Until  now  thou  wert 
A  sufferer,  but  not  a  loud  one :  why, 
What  Is  this  to  the  things  thou  hast  borne  in  silence — 
Imprisonment  and  actual  torture  ? 

Jae  Fos.  Double, 

Triple,  and  tenfold  torture !  But  you  are  right. 
It  must  be  borne.     Father,  your  blessing. 

Doge.  Would 

It  could  avail  thee  I  but  no  less  thou  hast  it 

Ac  Fos.  Forgive— 

Doge.  What? 

Joe,  Fos.  My  poor  mother,  fur  my  birth, 

And  me  for  having  lived,  and  you  yourself 
(As  I  forgive  you),  for  the  gift  of  life, 
Which  you  bestowM  upon  me  as  my  sire. 

Mar.  What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Joe.  Foe.  Nothing.     I  cannot  charge 

My  memory  with  much  save  sorrow :  but 
I  have  been  so  beyond  the  common  lot 
Chasten'd  and  visited,  I  needs  must  think 
That  I  mi  wicked.     If  it  be  so,  may 
What  I  have  undergone  here  keep  me  from 
A  like  hereafter! 

Mar.  Fear  not :  that 's  reserved 

For  your  oppressors. 

Jae.  Foe*  Let  me  hope  not 

Mar.  Hope  not? 

Jot.  Fos.  I  cannot  wish  them  off  they  have  inflicted. 

Mar.  AUt  the  consummate  fiends !  A  thousandfold 
May  the  worm  which  ne'er  dieth  feed  upon  them  1 

Joe.  Foe.  They  may  repent 

Mar.  And  if  they  do,  Heaven  will  not 

Accept  the  tardy  penitence  of  demons. 

Enter  em  Officer  and  Guards. 

Offi.  Signor !  the  boat  is  at  the  shore — the  wind 
Is  rising— we  are  ready  to  attend  you. 

Jae.  Foe.  And  I  to  be  attended.  Once  more,  father, 
Tour  hand! 

Doge.     Take  it    Alas !  how  thine  own  trembles  1 

Joe.  Foe.  No —yon  mistake ;  *t  is  yours  that  shakes, 
my  father. 
Farewell  1 

Dagt.      Farewell !  Is  there  aught  else  ? 

Jae.  Foe.  No — nothing. 

[To  the  Officer. 
I*nd  me  your  arm,  good  signor. 

Offi.  You  turn  pale  — 

l*t  me  support  you— paler — ho  I  tome  aid  there  1 
Some  water! 

Mar.  Ah,  he  is  dying! 

**>  Foe,  Now,  I'm  ready— 

My  ryes  swim  strangely— where 's  the  door? 


Mar.  Away ! 

Let  me  support  him— my  best  love !    Oh,  God ! 
How  faintly  beats  this  heart — this  pulse ! 

Jae.  Foe.  The  light ! 

Is  it  the  light  ?  —  I  am  faint 

[  Officer  presents  him  with  water. 

Offi.  He  will  be  better, 

Perhaps,  in  the  air. 

Jae,  Fas.  I  doubt  not    Father — wife — 

Tour  hands ! 

Mar.    There's  death  in  that  damp  clammy  grain* 
Oh  God  !  —  My  Foscari,  how  fare  you  ? 

Jae.  Fos.  Well ! 

[He  dies. 

Offi.  He's  gone! 

Doge.  He's  free. 

Mar.  No — no,  he  Is  not  dead ; 

There  must  be  life  yet  in  that  heart  — he  could  not 
Thus  leave  me. 

Doge.  Daughter ! 

Mar.  Hold  thy  peace,  old  man  I 

I  am  no  daughter  now — thou  hast  no  son. 
Oh,  Foscari ! 

Offi.  We  must  remove  the  body. 

Mar.  Touch  it  not,  dungeon  miscreants !  your  bate 
office 
Ends  with  his  life,  and  goes  not  beyond  murder, 
Even  by  your  murderous  laws.     Leave  his  remains 
To  those  who  know  to  honour  them. 

Offi.  I  must 

Inform  the  signory,  and  learn  their  pleasure. 

Doge.  Inform  the  signory  from  me,  the  Doge, 
They  have  no  further  power  upon  those  ashes : 
While  he  lived,  he  was  theirs,  as  fits  a  subject — 
Now  he  is  mine — my  broken-hearted  boy ! 

[Exit  Officer. 

Mar.  And  I  must  live ! 

Doge.  Tour  children  live,  Marina. 

Jfar.  My  children !  true — they  live,  and  I  must  live 
To  bring  them  up  to  serve  the  state,  and  die 
As  died  their  father.     Oh !  what  best  of  blessings 
Were  barrenness  in  Venice  1  Would  my  mother 
Had  been  so? 

Doge.  My  unhappy  children ! 

Mar.  What  I 

You  feel  it  then  at  last— yon  / — Where  Is  now 
The  stole  of  the  state  ? 

Doge  (throwing  himself  down  by  the  body).    Here  ! 

Mar.  Ay,  weep  on  1 

I  thought  you  had  no  tears — you  hoarded  them 
Until  they  are  useless ;  but  weep  on !  he  never 
Shall  weep  more — never,  never  more. 

Enter  LoaanAHO  and  BAaaa.aioo. 
Lor.  What's  here? 

Mar.  Ah!   the  devil  come  to  insult  the  dead! 
A  vaunt ! 
Incarnate  Lucifer !  'tis  holy  ground. 
A  martyr's  ashes  now  lie  there,  which  make  it 
A  shrine.     Get  thee  back  to  thy  place  of  torment  I 

Bar.  Lady,  we  knew  not  of  this  sad  event 
But  pass'd  here  merely  on  our  path  from  council. 
Mar.  Pass  on. 

Lor.  We  sought  the  Doge. 

Mar.  (pointing  to  the  Doge,  who  is  still  on  the 
ground  by  his  eon's  body).   He's  busy,  look, 
About  the  business  you  provided  for  him. 
Are  ye  content  ? 
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No,  ye  only  make  them. 


Bar.  We  will  not  Interrupt 

A  parent's  sorrows. 

Mar. 
Then  leave  them. 

Doge  (rising).     Sirs,  I  am  ready. 
Bar.  No — not  now. 

Lor.  Tet  'twas  important. 
Doge.  If  'twas  so,  I  can 

Only  repeat — I  am  ready. 

Bar.  It  shall  not  be 

Just  now,  though  Venice  totter'd  o'er  the  deep 
Like  a  frail  vessel.     I  respect  your  griefs. 

Doge.  I  thank  you.  If  the  tidings  which  you  bring 
Are  evil,  you  may  say  them ;  nothing  further 
Can  touch  me  more  than  him  thou  look'st  on  there; 
If  they  be  good,  say  on :  you  need  not  fear 
That  they  can  comfort  me. 

Bar.  I  would  they  could ! 

Doge.  I  spoke  not  to  you,  but  to  Loredano. 
He  understands  me. 

Mar.  Ah  1 1  thought  it  would  be  so. 

Doge.  What  mean  you  ? 

Mar.  Lo !  there  is  the  blood  beginning 

To  flow  through  the  dead  lips  of  Foscari — 
The  body  bleeds  in  presence  of  the  assassin. 

[  To  Loredano. 
Thou  cowardly  murderer  by  law,  behold 
How  death  itself  bears  witness  to  thy  deeds ! 

Doge.  My  child  !  this  is  a  phantasy  of  grief. 
Bear  hence  the  body.    [  To  his  attendants.  ]    Signors, 

if  it  please  you, 
Within  an  hour  111  hear  you. 

\Extunt  Doge,  MxaiXA,  and  attendant*  with  the 
body.     Moment  Lorxdamo  and  Barbarigo. 
Bar.  He  must  not 

Be  troubled  now. 

.  Lor.  He  said  himself  that  naught 

Could  gi?e  him  trouble  farther. 

Bar.  These  are  words : 

But  grief  is  lonely,  and  the  breaking  in 
Upon  it  barbarous. 

Lor.  Sorrow  preys  upon 

Its  solitude,  and  nothing  more  diverts  it 
From  its  sad  visions  of  the  other  world, 
Than  calling  it  at  moments  back  to  this. 
The  busy  have  no  time  for  tears. 

Bar.  And  therefore 

You  would  deprive  this  old  man  of  all  business  ? 
Lor.  The  thing's  decreed.    The  Giunta  and  "  the 
Ten" 
Have  made  it  law — who  shall  oppose  that  law  ? 
Bar.  Humanity  I 

Lor.  Because  his  son  is  dead  ? 

Bar.  And  yet  unburied. 

Lor.  Had  we  known  this  when 

The  act  was  passing,  it  might  have  suspended 
Its  passage,  but  impedes  it  not — once  past 
Bar.  1 11  not  consent. 

Lor.  You  have  consented  to 

All  that's  essential — leave  the  rest  to  me. 
Bar.  Why  press  his  abdication  now  ? 
Lor.  The  feelings 

Of  private  passion  may  not  interrupt 
The  public  benefit ;  and  what  the  state 
Decides  to-day  must  not  give  way  before 
To-morrow  for  a  natural  accident. 
Bar.  You  have  a  son. 
Lor.  I  hate — and  had  a  father. 


Bar.  Still  so  inexorable? 

Lor.  StflL 

Bar.  Bat  let  Mm 

Inter  his  son  before  we  press  upon  hfan 
This  edict 

Lor.  Let  him  call  up  Into  life 

My  sire  and  uncle — I  consent     Men  may. 
Even  aged  men,  be,  or  appear  to  be, 
Sires  of  a  hundred  sons,  but  cannot  kindle 
An  atom  of  their  ancestors  from  earth. 
The  victims  are  not  equal :  he  has  seen 
His  sons  expire  by  natural  deaths,  and  I 
My  sires  by  violent  and  mysterious  maladies. 
I  used  no  poison,  bribed  no  subtle  master 
Of  the  destructive  art  of  healing,  to 
Shorten  the  path  to  the  eternal  core. 
His  sons — and  he  had  four — are  dead,  without 
My  dabbling  in  vOe  drugs. 

Bar.  And  art  thou  sure 

He  dealt  in  such  ? 

Lor.  Most  sure. 

Bar.  And  yet  he  seems 

All  openness. 

Lor.  And  so  he  seem'd  not  long 

Ago  to  Carmagnuola. 

Bar.  The  attainted 

And  foreign  traitor  ? 

Lor.  Even  so :  when  kt9 

After  the  very  night  in  which  "the  Ten" 
(Join'd  with  the  Doge)  decided  his  destruction, 
Met  the  great  Duke  at  day-break  with  a  jest. 
Demanding  whether  he  should  augur  him 
"  The  good  day  or  good  night  ?  "  his  Dogeshlp  uv 

swer'd, 
"  That  he  in  truth  had  pats'd  a  night  of  vigil. 
In  which  (he  added  with  a  gracious  smite  K 
There  often  has  been  question  about  you." ' 
'T  was  true ;  the  question  was  the  death  resolved 
Of  Carmagnuola,  eight  months  ere  he  died  ; 
And  the  old  Doge,  who  knew  him  doom'U,  smUsd 
on  him  (hand— 

With  deadly  coxenage,  eight  long  months  before* 
Eight  months  of  such  hypocrisy  as  is 
Learnt  but  in  eighty  years.     Brave  Carmagnuola 
Is  dead ;  so  is  young  Foscari  and  his  brethren — 
I  never  smiled  on  them. 

Bar.  Was  Carmagnuola 

Your  friend  ? 

Lor.  He  was  the  safeguard  of  the  city. 

In  early  life  its  foe,  but,  in  his  manhood. 
Its  saviour  first,  then  victim. 

Bar.  Ah  1  that  seem* 

The  penalty  of  saving  cities.     He 
Whom  we  now  act  against  not  only  saved 
Our  own.  but  added  others  to  our  sway. 

Lor.  The  Romans  (and  we  ape  them)  gave  a 
crown 
To  him  who  took  a  city ;  and  they  gave 
A  crown  to  him  who  saved  a  dtisen 
In  battle :  the  rewards  are  equal.     Now, 
If  we  should  measure  forth  the  cities  taken 
By  the  Doge  Foscari,  with  citicens 
Destroy'd  by  him,  or  through  him,  the  account 
Were  fearfully  against  him,  although  narruw'd 
To  private  havoc,  such  as  between  htm 
And  my  dead  father. 
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Bar.  Are  you  then  thus  flx'd  ? 

Lor.  Why,  what  should  change  me  ? 

Bar.  That  which  changes  me : 

But  you,  I  know,  are  marble  to  retain 
A  fcud.    But  when  all  is  accomplish'd,  when 
The  old  man  is  deposed,  his  name  degraded, 
Bis  sons  all  dead,  his  family  depress'd, 
And  you  and  yours  triumphant,  shall  you  sleep  ? 

Lor.  If  ore  soundly. 

Bar.  That's  an  error,  and  you'll  find  it 

Ere  you  sleep  with  your  lathers. 

Lor.  They  sleep  not 

In  their  accelerated  graves,  nor  will 
Till  Foscari  fills  his.    Each  night  I  see  them 
Stalk  frowning  round  my  couch,  and,  pointing  towards 
The  ducal  palace,  marshal  me  to  vengeance. 

Bar.  Fancy's  distemperature  1  There  is  no  passion 
More  spectral  or  fantastical  than  Hate ; 
Not  even  its  opposite,  Love,  so  peoples  air 
With  phantoms,  as  this  madness  of  the  heart 

Enter  an  Officer, 

Lor.  Where  go  you,  sirrah  ? 

Offi.  By  the  ducal  order 

To  forward  the  preparatory  rites 
For  the  late  Foscari's  interment 

Bar.  Their 

Vault  has  been  often  open'd  of  late  years. 

lor.  T  will  be  full  soon,  and  may  be  closed  for  ever. 

Offi.  May  I  pass  on  ? 

Lor.  Tou  may. 

Bar.  How  bears  the  Doge 

Thai  last  calamity  ? 

Offi  With  desperate  firmness. 

In  presence  of  another  he  says  little, 
But  I  perceive  his  lips  move  now  and  then ; 
And  once  or  twice  I  heard  him,  from  the  adjoining 
Apartment,  mutter  forth  the  words — "  My  son  !" 
Scarce  audibly.     I  must  proceed.         [Exit  Officer. 

Bar.  This  stroke 

Will  move  sH  Venice  in  his  favour. 

Lor.  Right ! 

We  must  be  speedy :  let  us  call  together 
The  delegates  appointed  to  convey 
TheCoundTa  resolution. 

Bar.  I  protest 

Against  H  at  this  moment 

Lor.  As  you  please  — 

111  take  their  voices  on  it  ne'ertheless, 
And  see  whose  most  may  sway  them,  yours  or  mine. 
[  Exeunt  Barbarico  and  Lorxdavo. 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE    I. 


The  Dock's  Apartment. 

T%$  Doob  and  Attendants. 

AtL  My  lord,  the  deputation  is  in  waiting ; 
But  add,  tint  If  another  hour  would  better 
Accord  with  your  will,  they  will  make  it  theirs. 

Doge.  To  me  all  hours  are  like.     Let  them  ap- 
proach. [Exit  Attendant. 

An  Officer.    Prince  1  I  have  done  your  bidding. 


Doge.  What  command  ? 

Offi.  A  melancholy  one— to  call  the  attendance 
Of 

Doge.  True — true— true:  I  crave  your  pardon.  I 
Begin  to  fall  in  apprehension,  and 
Wax  very  old— old  almost  as  my  years. 
Till  now  I  fought  them  oft;  but  they  begin 
To  overtake  me. 

Enter  the  Deputation,  consisting  of  six  of  the  Signory, 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Ten. 

Noble  men,  your  pleasure  I 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  In  the  first  place,  the  Council 
doth  condole 
.With  the  Doge  on  his  late  and  private  grief. 

Doge.  No  more — no  more  of  that 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Will  not  the  Duke 

Accept  the  homage  of  respect  ? 

Doge.  I  do 

Accept  it  as  'tis  given— .proceed. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  "  The  Ten," 

With  a  selected  Glunta  from  the  senate 
Of  twenty-five  of  the  best  born  patricians, 
Having  deliberated  on  the  state 
Of  the  republic,  and  the  o'erwhelming  cares 
Which,  at  this  moment,  doubly  must  oppress 
Tour  years,  so  long  devoted  to  your  country, 
Have  judged  it  fitting,  with  all  reverence, 
Now  to  solicit  from  your  wisdom  (which 
Upon  reflection  must  accord  in  this) 
The  resignation  of  the  ducal  ring, 
Which  you  have  worn  so  long  and  venerably : 
And  to  prove  that  they  are  not  ungrateful,  nor 
Cold  to  your  years  and  services,  they  add 
An  appanage  of  twenty  hundred  golden 
Ducats,  to  make  retirement  not  less  splendid 
Than  should  become  a  sovereign's  retreat 

Doge.  Did  I  hear  rightly  ? 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Need  I  say  again  ? 

Doge.  No  —  Have  you  done  ? 

Chief  of  the  Ten.     I  have  spoken*     Twenty-four 
Hours  are  accorded  you  to  give  an  answer. 

Doge.  I  shall  not  need  so  many  seconds. 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  We 

Will  now  retire. 

Doge.  Stay  1    Four  and  twenty  hours 

Will  alter  nothing  which  I  have  to  say. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Speak  ! 

Doge.  When  I  twice  before  reiterated 

My  wish  to  abdicate,  it  was  refused  me : 
And  not  alone  refused,  but  ye  exacted 
An  oath  from  me  that  I  would  never  more 
Renew  this  instance.     I  have  sworn  to  die 
In  full  exertion  of  the  functions  which 
My  country  call'd  me  here  to  exercise. 
According  to  my  honour  and  my  conscience— 
I  cannot  break  my  oath. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Reduce  us  not 

To  the  alternative  of  a  decree, 
Instead  of  your  compliance. 

Doge.  Providence 

Prolongs  my  days  to  prove  and  chasten  me ; 
But  ye  have  no  right  to  reproach  my  length 
Of  days,  since  every  hour  has  been  the  coun- 
try's, 
I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for  her, 
As  I  have  laid  down  dearer  things  than  life : 
But  for  my  dignity — I  hold  it  of 
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The  wAob  republic:  when  the  general  will 
Is  manliest,  then  you  shall  all  be  answered.  l 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  grieve  for  such  an  answer; 
but  it  cannot 
Avail  yon  aught 

Doge.  I  can  submit  to  all  things, 

But  nothing  will  advance ;  no,  not  a  moment 
What  you  decree  —  decree. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  With  this,  then,  must  we 

Return  to  those  who  sent  us  ? 

Doge.  Tou  have  heard  me. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  With  all  due  reverence  we  retire. 

[Exeunt  the  Deputation,  frc. 

Enter  em  Attendant. 
AtL  My  lord, 

The  noble  dame  Marina  craves  an  audience. 
Doge.  My  time  is  hers. 

Enter  Marina. 

Mar.  My  lord,  if  I  Intrude  — 

Perhaps  you  fain  would  be  alone  ? 

Doge.  Alone ! 

Alone,  come  all  the  world  around  me,  I 
Am  now  and  evermore.     But  we  will  bear  It 

Mar.  We  will,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are, 
Endeavour Oh,  my  husband  ! 

Doge.  Give  it  way : 

I  cannot  comfort  thee. 

Mar.  He  might  have  lived, 

So  form'd  for  gentle  privacy  of  life, 
So  loving,  so  beloved ;  the  native  of 
Another  land,  and  who  so  blest  and  blessing 
As  my  poor  Foscari  ?     Nothing  was  wanting 
Unto  his  happiness  and  mine  save  not 
To  be  Venetian. 

Doge.  Or  a  prince's  son. 

Mar.  Tes ;  all  things  which  conduce  to  other  men's 
Imperfect  happiness  1>r  high  ambition. 
By  some  strange  destiny,  to  him  proved  deadly. 
The  country  and  the  people  whom  he  loved, 
The  prince  of  whom  he  was  the  elder  born, 
And 

Doge.      Soon  may  be  a  prince  no  longer. 

Mar.  How  ? 

Doge.  They  have  taken  my  son  from  me,  and  now 
At  my  too  long  worn  diadem  and  ring.  [aim 

Let  them  resume  the  gewgaws  ! 

Mar.  Oh,  the  tyrants ! 

In  such  an  hour  too  I 

Doge.  *T  Is  the  fittest  time ; 

An  hour  ago  I  should  have  felt  it 

Mar.  And 

Will  you  not  now  resent  it  ?  —  Oh,  for  vengeance ! 
But  he,  who,  had  he  been  enough  protected, 
Might  have  repaid  protection  in  this  moment, 
Cannot  assist  his  father. 

Doge.  Nor  should  do  so 

Against  his  country,  had  he  a  thousand  lives 
Instead  of  that 


i  [**  Then  wu  thy  cup,  old  man,  fall  to  the  brim. 
But  thou  wert  yet  alive  s  sod  there  wu  one. 
The  soul  end  spring  of  all  that  enmity. 
Who  would  not  leave  thee;  fasfmlng  on  thy  flank. 
Hungering  and  thirsting,  still  rniasfUfled ; 
One  of  a  name  illustrious  as  thine  own ! 
One  of  the  Ten  I  one  of  the  Invisible  Three ! 
*T  was  Loredano.    When  the  whelps  were  gone, 
He  would  dislodge  the  Lion  from  Ms  den ; 


Mar.  They  tortured  from  him.    Tbh 

May  be  pure  patriotism.     I  am  a  woman: 
To  me  my  husband  and  my  children  were 
Country  and  home.    I  loved  Aim— how  I  loved  him! 
I  have  seen  him  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  as 
The  old  martyrs  would  have  shrunk  from :  he  is  gone, 
And  I,  who  would  have  given  my  blood  for  him, 
Have  nought  to  give  but  tears!  But  could  I  compass 
The  retribution  of  his  wrongs !— Well,  well ! 
I  have  sons,  who  shall  be  men. 

Doge.  Tom*  grief  distracts  you. 

Mar.  I  thought  I  could  have  borne  it,  when  I 
saw  him 
Bow'd  down  by  such  oppression ;  yes,  I  thought 
That  I  would  rather  look  upon  bis  cone 
Than  his  prolonged  captivity:  —  I  am  ptmish'd 
For  that  thought  now.     Would  I  were  In  his  grave! 

Doge.  I  must  look  on  him  once  more. 

Afar.  Come  with  me ! 

Doge.  Is  he 

Mar.  Our  bridal  bed  b  now  his  bier. 

Doge.  And  he  Is  in  his  shroud  1 

Mar.  Come,  come,  old  nun ! 

[Exeunt  the  Doge  and  Masixa. 

Enter  Bauarxoo  and  Lorcdako. 

Bar.  {to  an  Attendant).  Where  is  the  Doge  ? 

AtL  This  instant  retired  hence 

With  the  illustrious  lady  his  son's  widow. 

Lor.  Where? 

Att.  To  the  chamber  where  the  bodv  Iks. 

Bar.  Let  us  return,  then. 

Lor.  You  forget,  yon  cannot. 

We  have  the  implicit  order  of  the  Giunta 
To  await  their  coming  here,  and  join  them  In 
Their  office:  they'll  be  here  soon  after  us. 

Bar.  And  will  they  press  their  answer  on  the  Doge' 

Lor.  Twas  his  own  wish  that  all  should  be  done 
promptly. 
He  answer 'd  quickly,  and  must  so  be  answer'd ; 
His  dignity  is  look'd  to,  his  estate 
Cared  for— what  would  he  more? 

Bar.  Die  In  his  robes: 

He  could  not  have  lived  long ;  but  I  nave  done 
My  best  to  save  his  honours,  and  opposed 
This  proposition  to  the  last,  though  vainly. 
Why  would  the  general  vote  compel  me  hither  ? 

Lor.  Twas  fit  that  some  one  of  such  different 
thoughts 
From  ours  should  be  a  witness,  lest  false  tongues 
Should  whisper  that  a  harsh  majority 
Dreaded  to  have  its  acts  beheld  by  others. 

Bar.  And  not  less,  I  mutt  needs  think,  for  the 
Of  humbling  me  for  my  vain  opposition. 
Tou  are  ingenious,  Loredano,  In 
Tour  modes  of  vengeance,  nay,  poetical, 
A  very  Ovid  in  the  art  of  hating; 
Tis  thus  (although  a  secondary  object. 
Yet  hate  has  microscopic  eyes),  to  yon 
I  owe,  by  way  of  foil  to  the  more  atalom, 

And,  leading  on  the  pack  be  long  had  led. 
The  miserable  pack  that  ever  howl'd 
Against  fallen  Greatness,  moved  that  Foseari 
Be  Doge  no  longer ;  urging  his  great  age ; 
Calling  the  lonetineM  of  grtoC,  neglect 
Of  duty,  tullennem  against  the  laws. 
— •  1  am  most  willing  to  retire,*  amid  he : 
'  But  I  bare  sworn,  and  cannot  of  myself. 
Do  with  me  as  ye  please.'  "  —  Rooaas.3 
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This  undesired  association  in 
Tour  Giunta's  duties. 

Lor.  How  i — my  Olunta ! 

Ber.  Voters ! 

They  speak  your  language,  watch  your  nod,  approve 
Tour  plans,  and  do  your  work.  Are  they  not  yours  f 

Lor.  You  talk  unwarily.    Twere  best  they  hear 
This  from  you.  [not 

Bar.  Oh !  they  11  hear  as  much  one  day 

From  louder  tongues  than  mine;  they  have  gone 

beyond 
Even  their  exorbitance  of  power :  and  when 
This  happens  In  the  most  contemn'd  and  abject 
States,  stung  humanity  will  rise  to  check  it 

Lor.   Tou  talk  but  idly. 

Bar.  That  remains  for  proof. 

Here  come  our  colleagues. 

Enter  Me  Deputation  as  before. 
Chief  of  the  Ten.  Is  the  Duke  aware 

We  seek  his  pretence  ? 
Att.  He  shall  be  inform'd. 

[Exit  Attendant 
Bar.   The  Duke  Is  with  his  son. 
Chief  of  the  Ten.  If  it  be  so, 

We  will  remit  him  till  the  rites  are  over. 
Lst  us  return.    T  is  time  enough  to-morrow. 
Lor.  {aside  to  Bar,)  Now  the  rich  man's  hell-flre 
upon  your  tongue, 
Unquench'd,  unquenchable  !    Ill  have  it  torn 
From  Its  vile  babbling  roots,  till  you  shall  utter 
Nothing  but  sobs  through  blood,  for  this  !    Sage 

signers, 
I  pray  ye  be  not  hasty.  [Aloud  to  the  others. 

Bar.  But  be  human ! 

Lor.  See,  the  Duke  comes ! 

Enter  the  Dogs. 

Doge.  I  nave  obey'd  your  summons. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  come  once  more  to  urge  our 
past  request 

Doge.  And  I  to  answer. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  What  ? 

Dog*.  My  only  answer. 

Tou  have  heard  It 

Chief  of  the  Ten.   Hear  you  then  the  last  decree, 
Definitive  and  absolute ! 

Doge.  To  the  point — 

To  the  point !  I  know  of  old  the  forms  of  office, 
And  gentle  preludes  to  strong  acts — Go  on  t 

Chief  of  the  Ten.   Tou  are  no  longer  Doge;  you 
are  released 
From  your  imperial  oath  as  sovereign ; 
Tour  ducal  robes  must  be  put  off ;  but  for 
Tour  services,  the  state  allots  the  appanage 
Already  mention'd  in  our  former  congress. 
Three  days  are  left  you  to  remove  from  hence, 
Coder  the  penalty  to  see  confiscated 
All  your  own  private  fortune. 

Dogt.  That  last  clause, 

f  am  proud  to  say,  would  not  enrich  the  treasury. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Tour  answer,  Duke ! 

<  p  The  act  U  passed  — I  will  obey  U.''— MS.] 

*  i  HHcvu  deposed, 

ffo,  who  had  reJga'd  to  long  and  gloriously ; 
Hit  doeel  boons*  taken  from  his  brow, 
Hb  robes  stripe  oft1;  Ms  seal  and  signet-ring 
Broken  before  him.    But  now  nothing  moved 


Lor.  Tour  answer,  Francis  Foscari  1 

Doge.  If  I  could  have  foreseen  that  my  old  age 
Was  prejudicial  to  the  state,  the  chief 
Of  the  republic  never  would  have  shown 
Himself  so  far  ungrateful,  as  to  place 
His  own  high  dignity  before  his  country ; 
But  this  life  having  been  so  many  years 
Not  useless  to  that  country,  I  would  fain 
Have  consecrated  my  last  moments  to  her. 
But  the  decree  being  render'd,  I  obey.  * 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  If  you  would  have  the  three 
days  named  extended, 
We  willingly  will  lengthen  them  to  eight, 
As  sign  of  our  esteem. 

Doge.  Not  eight  hours,  signor, 

Nor  even  eight  minutes  —  there 's  the  ducal  ring, 

[  Taking  off  his  ring  and  cap. 
And  there  the  ducal  diadem.     And  so 
The  Adriatic  's  free  to  wed  another. 

Cliiefofthe  Ten,  Yet  go  not  forth  so  quickly. 

Doge.  I  am  old,  sir, 

And  even  to  move  but  slowly  must  begin 
To  move  betimes.     Methinks  I  see  amongst  you 
A  face  I  know  not— Senator !  your  name, 
You,  by  your  garb,  Chief  of  the  Forty  I 

Mem.  Signor, 

I  am  the  son  of  Marco  Memmo.  * 

Doge.  Ah ! 

Your  father  was  my  friend.  —  But  tone  and  fathers  /— 
What,  ho  1  my  servants  there ! 

Atten.  My  prince  t 

Doge.  No  prince  — 

There  are  the  princes  of  the  prince  !     [Pointing  to 

the  Ten*s  Deputation.]  —  Prepare 
To  part  from  hence  upon  the  instant 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Why 

So  rashly  ?  *t  will  give  scandal 

Doge.  Answer  that ; 

[  To  the  Ten. 
It  is  your  province.  —Sirs,  bestir  yourselves : 

[To  the  Servant*. 
There  is  one  burthen  which  I  beg  you  bear 
With  care,  although  't  is  past  all  further  harm— 
But  I  will  look  to  that  myself. 

Bar.  He  means 

The  body  of  his  son. 

Doge.  And  call  Marina, 

My  daughter ! 

Enter  Mabika. 

Doge.  Get  thee  ready ;  we  must  mourn 

Elsewhere. 

Mar.        And  everywhere. 

Doge.  True ;  but  in  freedom. 

Without  these  jealous  spies  upon  the  great 
Signors,  you  may  depart :  what  would  you  more  ? 
We  are  going :  do  you  fear  that  we  shall  bear 
The  palace  with  us  ?     Its  old  walls,  ten  times 
As  old  as  I  am,  and  I  'm  very  old, 
Have  served  you,  so  have  I,  and  I  and  they 
Could  tell  a  tale ;  but  I  Invoke  them  not 
To  fall  upon  you  I  else  they  would,  as  erst 


The  meekness  of  bis  souL    All  things  alike  1 
Among  the  six  that  came  with  the  decree, 
Foscari  saw  one  he  knew  not,  and  inquired 
His  name.    *  t  am  the  son  of  Marco  Memmo," 
'Ahl'he  replied, '  thy  father  was  my  friend  I' 
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The  pillars  of  stone  Dagon's  temple  on 

The  Israelite  and  his  Philistine  foes. 

Such  power  I  do  believe  there  might  exist 

In  such  a  cone  as  mine,  provoked  by  such 

As  you ;  but  I  curse  not     Adieu,  good  signors  1 

May  the  next  duke  be  better  than  the  present 

Lor.  The  present  duke  is  Paschal  Malipiero. 

Doge.  Not  till  I  pass  the  threshold  of  these  doors. 

Lor.  Saint  Mark's  great  bell  is  soon  about  to  toll 
For  his  inauguration. 

Doge.  Earth  and  heaven  I 

Ye  will  reverberate  this  peal ;  and  I 
Live  to  hear  this ! — the  first  Doge  who  e'er  heard 
Such  sound  for  his  successor  I  Happier  he, 
My  attainted  predecessor,  stern  Faliero — 
This  insult  at  the  least  was  spared  him. 

Lor.  What  I 

Do  you  regret  a  traitor  ? 

Doge.  No — I  merely 

Envy  the  dead. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  My  lord,  if  you  indeed 
Are  bent  upon  this  rash  abandonment 
Of  the  state's  palace,  at  the  least  retire 
By  the  private  staircase,  which  conducts  you  towards 
The  landing  place  of  the  canaL 

Doge.  No.  I 

Will  now  descend  the  stairs  by  which  I  mounted 
To  sovereignty — the  Giants1  Stairs,  on  whose 
Broad  eminence  I  was  invested  duke. 
My  services  have  called  me  up  those  steps, 
The  malice  of  my  foes  will  drive  me  down  them. 
There  five  and  thirty  years  ago  was  I 
InstalTd,  and  traversed  these  same  halls,  from  which 
I  never  thought  to  be  divorced  except 
A  corse — a  corse,  it  might  be,  fighting  for  them— 
But  not  push'd  hence  by  fellow-citizens. 
But  come ;  my  son  and  I  will  go  together- 
He  to  his  grave,  and  I  to  pray  for  mine. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  What !  thus  in  public  ? 

Doge.  I  was  publicly 

Elected,  and  so  will  I  be  deposed. 
Marina  1  art  thou  willing? 

Mar.  Here *s  my  arm  I  [forth. 

Doge.  And  here  my  staff:  thus  propp'd  will  I  go 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  It  must  not  be  —  the  people  will 
perceive  it  [know  it, 

Doge.  The  people  '—There 's  no  people,  you  well 
Else  you  dare  not  deal  thus  by  them  or  me. 
There  Is  a  populace,  perhaps,  whose  looks  [you, 

May  shame  you ;  but  they  dare  not  groan  nor  curse 
Save  witb  their  hearts  and  eyes. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  You  speak  in  passion, 

Else 

Doge.     You  have  reason.   I  have  spoken  much 
More  than  my  wont :  it  is  a  foible  which 
Was  not  of  mine,  but  more  excuses  you, 
Inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  I  approach 
A  dotage  which  may  justify  this  deed 
Of  yours,  although  the  law  does  not,  nor  wilL 
Farewell,  sirs  1 

Bar.  You  shall  not  depart  without 

An  escort  fitting  past  and  present  rank. 

1  £The  death  of  the  elder  Fotcari  took  place  not  at  the 
palace,  but  In  his  own  house ;  not  Immediately  on  his  descent 


horn  the  Giants*  Stairs,  bat  five  day*  afterwards.  *  En 
tendamV  says  af .  de  Sismondl, ■«  le  ton  de*  cloches,  qui  son- 
naleat  en  actions  do  graces  poor  lVlection  de  son  successeur, 
il  mourat  sabttoment  d'une  hemorrhagfe  eausee  par  una  reton 
qui  s'eclata  dans  at  pottrine."— "  Before  I  was  sixteen  years 


We  will  accompany,  with  doe 

The  Doge  unto  his  private  palace.    Say  t 

My  brethren,  will  we  not  t 

Different  voices.  Ay  1 — Ay! 

Doge.  You  shall 

Stir — in  my  train,  at  teat    I  entertt  ben 
As  sovereign— I  go  out  as  cklsen 
By  the  same  portals,  but  as  cfttao. 
All  these  vain  ceremonies  are  base  Insults, 
Which  only  ulcerate  the  heart  the  more. 
Applying  poisons  there  as  antidotes. 
Pomp  is  for  princes — I  am  none/— That *s  false, 
I  am,  but  only  to  these  gates. — Ah! 

Lor,  Hark* 

[The  great  belief  St  Mark's 

Bar.  The  bell!  [< 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  St  Mark's,  which  tolls  for  th* 
Of  Malipiero. 

Doge.  Well  I  recognise 

The  sound  I  I  heard  it  once,  but  once  before, 
And  that  is  five  and  thirty  yean  ago  I 
Even  then  I  anas  not  fommgu 

Bar.  Sit  down,  my  lord  I 

You  tremble. 

Doge.  T  is  the  knell  of  my  poor  boy  J 

My  heart  aches  bitterly. 

Bar.  I  pray  you  sit         [now. 

Doge.  No ;  my  seat  here  has  been  a  throne  tED 
Marina  1  let  us  go. 

Mar.  Most  readily. 

Doge  (walks  a  few  steps,  then  stops).  I  fedathlrsfc— 
will  no  one  bring  me  here 
A  cup  of  water  ? 

Bar.  I 

Mar.  And  I 

Lor.  And  I 

[  The  Doge  takes  a  goblet  from  the  hand 
of  Lo&xdam  o. 

Doge.  I  take  yours,  Loredano,  from  the  hand 
Most  fit  for  such  an  hour  as  this. 

Lor.  Why  so  ? 

Doge.  TIs  said  that  our  Venetian  crystal  has 
Such  pure  antipathy  to  poisons  as 
To  burst  if  aught  of  venom  touches  it 
You  bore  this  goblet,  and  it  Is  not  broken. 

Lor.  Well,  sir  1 

Doge.  Then  it  is  false,  or  you  are  true. 

For  my  own  part,  I  credit  neither ;  'tis 
An  idle  legend. 

Mar.  You  talk  wildly,  and 

Had  better  now  be  seated,  nor  as  yet 
Depart    Ah  I  now  you  look  as  look'd  my  husband  t 

Bar.  He  sinks  1  — support  him  I — quick — *  daatr 
— support  him  1 

Doge.   The   bell  tolls  on  1  — let's  hence— my 
brain's  on  fire  I 

Bar.  I  do  beseech  you,  lean  upon  us  1 

Doge.  Noi— 

A  sovereign  should  die  standing.     My  poor  boy  1 
Off  with  your  arms ! —  That  beU  ! 

[  The  Docs  drops  doom  and  dies,  t 

Afar.  My  God  1  My  God  t 
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of  age,"  says  Lord  Byron,  "  I  was  witness  to  a 
instance  of  the  tamo  effect  of  mixed  patftOM  upon  »_  -_ 
person ;  who,  however,  did  not  die  in  consegneoot,  at  mat 
time,  but  feu  a  victim,  some  yean  afterwards,  to  a  saanre  of 
the  same  kmd,  arising  from 
sn^Seei 


agitation  of  mmeV 
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Bar.  (to  Lor.).   Behold  1  your  work's  completed  1 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Is  there  then 

No  aid?  Call  in  assistance ! 

JtL  Tfe  all  over. 

Chief  of the  Ten.  If  it  be  to,  at  least  his  obsequies 
Shall  be  such  as  befits  his  name  and  nation, 
His  rank  and  his  devotion  to  the  duties 
Of  the  realm,  while  his  age  permitted  him 
To  do  himself  and  them  full  justice.    Brethren, 
Say,  shall  it  not  be  so  ? 

Bar.  t      He  has  not  had 

The  misery  to  die  a  subject  where 
He  refgn'd :  then  let  his  funeral  rites  be  princely.  l 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  are  agreed,  then  ? 

AU,  except  Lor.,  answer,  Yes. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.       Heaven's  peace  be  with  him ! 

Mar.  Signers,  your  pardon :  this  is  mockery. 
Juggle  no  more  with  that  poor  remnant,  which, 
A  moment  since,  while  yet  it  had  a  soul, 
(A  soul  by  whom  you  have  increased  your  empire, 
And  made  your  power  as  proud  as  was  his  glory,) 
You  bmnish'd  from  his  palace,  and  tore  down 
From  his  high  place,  with  such  relentless  coldness  ; 
And  now,  when  he  can  neither  know  these  honours, 
Nor  would  accept  them  if  he  could,  you,  slgnors, 
Purpose  with  idle  and  superfluous  pomp, 
To  make  a  pageant  over  what  you  trampled. 
A  princely  funeral  will  be  your  reproach, 
And  not  his  honour. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.      Lady,  we  revoke  not 
Our  purposes  so  readily. 

Mar.  I  know  it, 

As  far  a*  touches  torturing  the  living. 
I  thought  the  dead  had  been  beyond  even  you, 
Though  (some,  no  doubt)  consign'd  to  powers  which 

may 
Resemble  that  you  exercise  on  earth. 
Leave  him  to  me ;  you  would  have  done  so  for 
His  dregs  of  life*  which  you  have  kindly  shorten'd : 
It  Is  my  last  of  duties,  and  may  prove 
A  dreary  comfort  in  my  desolation. 

i  [Br  a  decree  of  the  Council,  the  trappings  of  supreme 
power  of  which  the  Doge  had  divested,  himself  while  living; , 
were  restored  to  him  when  dead ;  and  he  was  Interred,  with 
ducal  magnificence,  la  the  church  of  the  Minorites,  the  new 
Doge  attending  a*  a  mourner.—  See  Dabu.] 

*  The  Venetians  appear  to  have  had  a  particular  turn  for 
hi  asking  the  hearts  of  their  Doges.  The  following  is  another 
butane*  of  the  kind  in  the  Doge  Marco  Barbsngo :  he  was 
isxoaeded  by  his  brother  Agoatino  Barbarlgo,  whose  chief 
merit  ia  hare  mentioned.  —  •*  Xe  doge,  blesse  de  trouver  con- 
rtanunent  on  eontradkteur  et  un  censeor  «i  amer  dans  son 
frnre,  rai  dit  un  jour  en  pleln  consefl  :  *  Mestire  Augustin, 
voos  nutes  tout  votre  possible  pour  hiter  ma  mort;  vous 
tons  nattas.de  me  lucceder;  mais,  si  lea  autres  voos  con- 
aalsafnt  aatst-Men  que  jo  tons  eonnais.  Us  n'auront  garde 
de  vous  film'  La  rtstsus  11  te  leva,  emu  de  colore,  rentra 
dans  asm  appsstasnest,  et  mourut  qnelquea  Jours  apres.  Ce 
frere.  contra  toque)  U  s'eudt  emport4,  fttt  preclsement  le 
Rireeasevr  ou'on  lui  donna.  Cetalt  un  merite  dont  on 
scmaift  a  ccnur  compte :  snrtont  a  on  parent,  de  s'etre  mis 
en  oppoattkxa  avec  le  chef  de  la  republlque,"—  Dabu,  Hitt. 
*  rVSessr,  vol.  11.  p.Qtt. 

>  -  L'ha  pagota."  An  historical  fact  See  Hi*,  de  Vgnite, 
pee  P.  Dam,  1. 11  p.4U^-{Here  the  original  MS.  ends.  The 
two  Hoes  which  follow  were  added  by  Mr.  Gilford.  In  the 
martin  of  the  MS,  Lord  Byron  has  written,—-  If  the  last 
line  should  appear  obscure  to  those  who  do  not  recollect  the 
hatorieal  tact*  mentioned  in  the  first  act,  of  Loredano's  in. 
sertptton  in  his  book  of  *  Doge  Foscart,  debtor  for  the  deaths 
of  say  father  ami  uncle,*  you  may  add  the  following  lines  to 
theeonrfflskmof  the  last  act;— 

Gasof  of  the  Ten.    For  what  has  he  repaid  thee  r 


Grief  is  fantastical,  and  loves  the  dead, 
And  the  apparel  of  the  grave. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Do  you 

Pretend' still  to  this  office  ? 

Mar.  I  do,  signor. 

Though  his  possessions  have  been  all  consumed 
In  the  state's  service,  I  have  still  my  dowry, 
Which  shall  be  consecrated  to  his  rites, 
And  those  of [She  etope  with  agitation* 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Best  retain  it  for  your  children* 

Mar.  Ay,  they  are  nUherless,  I  thank  you. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We 

Cannot  comply  with  your  request     His  relics 
Shall  be  exposed  with  wonted  pomp,  and  follow'd 
Unto  their  home  by  the  new  Doge,  not  clad 
As  Doge,  but  simply  as  a  senator. 

Mar.  I  have  heard  of  murderers,  who  have  interr'd 
Their  victims ;  but  ne'er  heard,  until  this  hour, 
Of  so  much  splendour  in  hypocrisy 
O'er  those  they  slew.  *  I've  heard  of  widows'  tears — 
Alas  !  I  have  shed  some — always  thanks  to  you  1 
I  've  heard  of  heirs  in  sables — you  have  left  none 
To  the  deceased,  so  you  would  act  the  part 
Of  such.    Well,  sirs,  your  will  be  done  !  as  one  day. 
I  trust,  Heaven's  will  be  done  too  1 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Know  you,  lady, 

To  whom  ye  speak,  and  perils  of  such  speech  ? 

Mar.  I  know  the  former  better  than  yourselves ; 
The  latter — like  yourselves ;  and  can  face  both. 
Wish  you  more  funerals  ? 

Bar.  Heed  not  her  rash  words ; 

Her  circumstances  must  excuse  her  bearing. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  will  not  note  them  down. 

Bar.  (turning  to  Lor.  who  is  writing  upon  his  tablet*). 

What  art  thou  writing, 
With  such  an  earnest  brow,  upon  thy  tablets  ? 

Lor.  (pointing  to  the  Doge's  body).  That  he  has 
paid  me  1  * 

Chief  of  the  Ten.      What  debt  did  he  owe  you  ? 

Lor.  A  long  and  just  one;    Nature's  debt  and 
mine.  *  [  Curtain  fails. 

.  Lor.  For  my  father's 

And  father's  brother's  death — by  his  son's  and  own  1 

Ask  Gilford  about  this."— E.] 

♦J"  Considered  as  poems,  we  confess  that  **  Sardanapalus  "  and 
M  The  Two  Foscart "  appear  to  us  to  be  rather  heary,  verbose, 
and  inelegant — deficient  in  the  passion  and  energy  which 
belongs  to  Lord  Byron's  other  writings— and  still  more  in 
the  richness  of  imagery,  the  originality  of  thought,  and  the 
sweetness  of  versification  for  which  he  used  to  be  distin- 
guished. They  are  for  the  most  part  solemn,  prolix,  and 
ostentatious— lengthened  out  by  large  preparations  for  catas- 
trophes that  never  arrive,  and  tantalising  us  with  slight  speci- 
mens and  glimpses  of  a  higher  Interest  scattered  thinly  op  and 
down  many  weary  pages  of  pompous  declamation.  Along  with 
the  concentrated  pathos  and  homestruck  sentiments  of  his 
former  poetry,  the  noble  author  seems  also  —  we  cannot 
imagine  why— to  hare  discarded  the  spirited  and  melodious 
versification  in  which  they  were  embodied,  and  to  have  formed 
to  himself  a  measure  equally  remote  from  the  spring  and 
vigour  of  his  former  compositions,  and  from  the  softness  and 
inflexibility  of  the  ancient  masters  of  the  drama.  There  are 
some  sweet  lines,  and  many  of  great  weight  and  energy ;  but 
the  general  march  of  the  verse  is  cumbrous  and  unmusical. 
His  lines  do  not  vibrate  like  polished  lances,  at  once  strong 
and  light,  in  the  hands  of  his  persona,  but  are  wielded  like 
clumsy  batons  in  a  bloodless  affray.  Instead  of  the  graceful 
familiarity  and  Idiomatical  melodies  of  Shakspeare,  it  is  apt, 
too,  to  mil  into  clumsy  prose,  in  its  approaches  to  the  easy 
and  colloquial  style  t  aqd,  in  the  loftier  passages,  is  occa- 
sionally deformed  by  low  and  common  images  that  harmonise 
but  ill  with  the  general  solemnity  of  the  diction.— Jbtfiby.3 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  production  la  founded  partly  on  the  story  of 
a  novel  called  "The  Three  Brothers V  published 
many  years  ago,  from  which  M.  O.  Lewises  M  Wood 
Demon"  was  also  taken,  and  partly  on  the  M  Faust" 
of  the  great  Goethe.  The  present  publication  con- 
tains the  two  first  Parti  only,  and  the  opening 
chorus  of  the  third.  The  rest  may,  perhaps,  appear 
'hereafter. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAL 


SraAvaxa,  afterwards  Casae, 

AftNOLD. 

Bourbon. 
Philibkkt. 

ClLUNL 

Bbetha. 
Oltjcha. 

Spirit*,  Soldiers,  Citizens  of  Rome,  Priests, 
Feasants,  frc. 

1  [ThU  drama  wai  begun  at  Pin  in  1821,  but  wai  not  pub. 
fished  till  January,  1M4.    Mr.  Med  win  says,— 

M  On  my  calling  on  Lord  87100  one  morning,  he  produced 
the  *  Deformed  Transformed.'  Handing  it  to  Shelley,  he 
Mid  —  *  Shelley,  I  hare  been  writing  a  Faustish  kind  of 
drama :  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it*  After  reading  it  at- 
tentively, Shelley  returned  it.  *  Well,'  said  Lord  B.,  •  how 
do  you  like  it?'  «  Least.'  replied  he,  '  of  any  thing  I  ever 
saw  of  youn.  It  if  a  bad  imitation  of  *  Faust,'  and  besides, 
there  are  two  entire  lines  of  Souther's  in  it.'  Lord  Byron 
chaneed  colour  immediately,  and  asked  hastily,  *  what  lines  ? ' 
Shelley  repeated, 

•  And  water  shall  see  thee, 
And  fear  thee,  and  nee  thee.* 
They  are  in  the  •  Curse  of  Kehama.'  His  Lordship  instantly 
threw  the  poem  into  the  fire.  He  seemed  to  feel  no  chagrin 
at  seeing  it  consume —at  least  his  countenance  betrayed  none, 
and  his  conversation  became  more  gay  and  lively  than  usual. 
Whether  It  was  hatred  of  Souther,  or  respect  for  Shelley's 
opinion,  which  made  him  commit  the  act  that  I  considered  a 
sort  of  suicide,  was  always  doubtful  to  me.  I  was  never  more 
surprised  than  to  see,  two  years  afterwards,  *  The  Deformed 
Transformed '  announced  (supposing  It  to  have  perished  at 
Pisa) ;  but  it  seems  that  he  must  have  had  another  copy  of 
the  manuscript,  or  that  he  had  re-written  It  perhaps,  without 
changing  a  word,  except  omitting  the  Kehama  lines.  His 
memory  was  remarkably  retentive  of  his  own  writings.  I  be- 
lieve be  could  have  quoted  almost  every  line  he  ever  wrote." 

Mrs.  Shelley,  whose  copy  of  "  The  Deformed  Transformed  " 
Ues  before  us,  has  written  as  follows  on  the  fly-leaf:  — 

"  This  had  long  been  a  favourite  subject  with  Lord  Byron. 
I  think  that  he  mentioned  it  also  ta  Switzerland.  I  copied  it— 
he  sending  a  portion  of  it  at  a  time,  as  it  was  finished,  to  me. 
At  this  time  he  had  a  great  horror  of  its  being  said  that  he 
plagiarised,  or  that  be  studied  for  ideas,  and  wrote  with  dif- 
ficulty. Thus  he  gave  Shelley  Aikin's  edition  of  the  British 
Poets,  that  It  might  not  be  found  in  his  house  by  some  English 
lounger,  and  reported  home:  thus,  too,  he  always  dated  when 
he  began  and  when  be  ended  a  poem,  to  prove  hereafter  how 

Suicklyitwasdone.  I  do  not  think  that  he  altered  a  line  in  tills 
rama  after  he  had  once  written  it  down.  He  composed  and 
corrected  in  his  mind.  1  do  not  know  how  he  meant  to  finish 
it ;  but  be  said  himself,  that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  story 
was  already  conceived.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  brutal 
paragraph  alluding  to  Ma  lameness  appeared,  which  he  re- 
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PART  L 

SCENE  I. 

A  Forest* 

Enter  Arnold  and  his  mother  Buna. 

Bert  Oct,  hunchback ! 

Am,  I  was  born  so,  mother  ! « 

Bert*  Out* 

Thou  incubus !    Thou  nightmare !    Of  seven  sots*. 
The  sole  abortion  I 

Am.  Would  that  I  had  been  so, 

And  never  seen  the  light ! 

Bert.  I  would  so  too  1 

But  as  thou  hast — hence,  hence — and  do  thy  best ! 
That  back  of  thine  may  bear  its  burthen;  tla 
More  high,  if  not  so  broad  as  that  of  others. 

Am.  It  6ear»  its  burthen ; — but,  my  heart !  WH1  it 
Sustain  that  which  you  lay  upon  it,  mother? 
I  love,  or,  at  the  least,  I  loved  you :  nothing 

peated  to  me :  lest  I  should  hear  it  first  from  some  one  else. 
No  action  of  Lord  Byron's  life — scarce  a  line  he  has  written 
—  but  was  mfluenred  by  his  personal  defect"] 

*  [Published  in  1808,  the  work  of  a  Joshua  Pkfcars*m,juBw) 

*  C  A  clever  anonymous  critic  thus  sarcastically  opens  his 
notice  of  this  poem:— tt  The  reader  has  no  doubt  often 
heard  of  the  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus :  this  is  but  a  new  birth 
of  the  same  unrighteous  couple,  who  are  christened,  bow* 
ever,  by  the  noble  hierophant  who  presides  over  the  infernal 
ceremony, — Julius  Caesar  and  Count  Arnold.  The  draaae 
opens  with  a  scene  between  the  latter,  who  Is  to  all  i|i|mi 
ance  a  well-disposed  young  man,  of  a  very  deformed  persons 
and  his  mother :  this  good  lady,  with  somewhat  less  maternal 

Elety  about  her  than  adorns  the  mothcr-ape  in  the  fable,  coma 
er  dutiful  incubus  of  a  son  out  of  doors  to  gather  went 
Arnold,  upon  this,  proceeds  Incontinently  to  kfll  htaucit  by 
falling,  after  the  manner  of  Brutus,  00  his  wood-knife :  a*  fcv 
however,  piously  dissuaded  from  tills  guilty  act,  by -~vw*«a 
does  the  reader  think  ?  A  monk,  perhaps,  or  a  lacshinian 
preacher?  no ;— but  by  the  Devil  himself,  in  the  shape  of  a 
tall  black  man,  who  rises,  like  an  African  wsser-ged.  oat  nf 
a  fountain.  To  this  stranger,  after  the  exchange  of  *  few 
sinister  compliments,  Arnold,  without  more  ado*  aeJls  hat 
soul,  for  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  beautiful 
Achilles.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  absurdity,  we  still,! 
recognise  the  master-mind  of  our  great  poet :  his  bold 
beautiful  spirit  flashes  at  intervals  through  the  swrrnsmnlrsa; 
horrors,  into  which  he  has  chosen  to  plunge  after  Goethe,  hi* 
magnms  Apollo"] 


«  C"  One  of  the  few  pages  of  Lord  Byron's 
which  related  to  his  early  days,  was  where.  In  t 
own  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  Ms  deJbrmcd 
described  the  feeling  of  horror  and  humiliation  that 
over  him,  when  his  mother,  in  one  of  her  fits  of  passion, 
him  *  a  lame  brat!  *     it  may  he  aoestloned,  whether 
drama  was  not  indebted  for  its  origin  to  this  single 
tion."—  Moobb. 

"  Lord  Byron's  own  mother,  when  to  III  humour  with 
used  to  make  the  deformity  in  his  foot  the  siildwl  of 
and  reproaches.    She  would  (we  quote  from  a  latter 
by  one  of  her  relations  m  Scotland)  pass  from 
caresses  to  the  repulsion  of  actual  disgust  t  than  _     _  __ 
with  kisses  again,  and  swear  his  eyes  were  as  beautiful  a* 
father's."—  Qvor.  £*».] 
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Save  you,  in  nature,  can  love  aught  like  me. 
You  nursed  me— do  not  kill  me ! 

BerL  Tea — I  nursed  thee, 

Because  thou  wert  my  first-born,  and  I  knew  not 
If  there  would  be  another  unlike  thee, 
That  monstrous  sport  of  nature.    But  get  hence, 
And  gather  wood! 

Am.  I  will :  but  when  I  bring  it, 

Speak  to  me  kindly.     Though  my  brothers  are 
So  beautiful  and  lusty,  and  as  free 
As  the  free  chase  they  follow,  do  not  spurn  me ; 
Our  milk  has  been  the  same. 

Bert.  As  is  the  hedgehog's, 

Which  sucks  at  midnight  from  the  wholesome  dam 
Of  the  young  bull,  until  the  milkmaid  finds 
The  nipple  next  day  sore  and  udder  dry.  * 
Call  not  thy  brothers  brethren, !    Call  me  not 
Mother ;  for  if  I  brought  thee  forth,  it  was 
As  foolish  hens  at  times  hatch  vipers,  by 
Sitting  upon  strange  eggs.     Out,  urchin,  out  I 

[Exit  BxftTHA. 

Am.  (solus).  Oh  mother  1         She  is  gone,  and  I 
Her  bidding ; — wearily  but  willingly  [must  do 

1  would  fulfil  it,  could  I  only  hope 
A  khtd  word  in  return.     What  shall  I  do  ? 

[AftiroLD  begins  to  cut  wood :  in  doing  this  he 

wounds  one  of  his  hands. 
My  labour  tor  the  day  is  over  now. 
Accursed  be  this  blood  that  flows  so  fest ; 
For  double  curses  will  be  my  meed  now 
At  home— What  home  ?     I  have  no  home,  no  kin, 
No  kind — not  made  like  other  creatures,  or 
To  share  their  sports  or  pleasures.     Must  I  bleed  too 
Like  them  ?    Oh  that  each  drop  which  falls  to  earth 
Would  rise  a  snake  to  sting  them,  as  they  have  stung 

met 
Or  that  the  devil,  to  whom  they  liken  me, 
Would  aid  his  likeness !    If  I  must  partake 
His  form,  why  not  his  power  ?    Is  it  because 
I  have  not  his  will  too  ?    For  one  kind  word 
From  her  who  bore  me  would  still  reconcile  me 
Even  to  this  hateful  aspect    Let  me  wash 
The  wound. 

[Aaxou>  got*  to  a  spring,  and  stoops  to  wash 
his  hand  :  he  starts  back. 
They  are  right ;  and  Nature's  mirror  shows  me 
What  she  hath  made  me.     I  will  not  look  on  it 
Again,  and  scarce  dare  think  on 't     Hideous  wretch 
That  I  am  I     The  very  waters  mock  me  with 
My  horrid  shadow— like  a  demon  placed 
Deep  m  the  fountain  to  scare  back  the  cattle 
From  drinking  therein.  [He  pauses. 

And  shall  I  live  on, 
A  burden  to  the  earth,  myself,  and  shame 
Unto  what  brought  me  Into  life !    Thou  blood, 
Which  flowest  so  freely  from  a  scratch,  let  me 
Try  if  thou  wilt  not  in  a  fuller  stream 
Pour  forth  my  woes  for  ever  with  thyself 
On  earth,  to  which  I  will  restore  at  once 
This  hateful  compound  of  her  atoms,  and 
Resolve  back  to  her  elements,  and  take 
The  shape  of  any  reptile  save  myself, 
And  make  a  world  for  myriads  of  new  worms  l 
This  knife  I  now  let  me  prove  if  It  will  sever 
This  wither'd  slip  of  nature's  nightshade — my 

1  [Thk  is  sow  generally  believed  to  be  a  vulgar  error ;  the 
smallrwii  of  the  lahnal'i  mouth  rendering  it  incapable  of  the 


Vile  form — from  the  creation,  as  it  hath 
The  green  bough  from  the  forest 

[Arnold  places  the  knife  in  the  ground,  with 
the  point  upwards,  * 

Now  'tis  set, 
And  I  can  fall  upon  it     Yet  one  glance 
On  the  fair  day,  which  sees  no  foul  thing  like 
Myself,  and  the  sweet  sun  which  warm'd  me,  but 
In  vain.     The  birds — how  joyously  they  sing  t 
So  let  them,  for  I  would  not  be  lamented : 
But  let  their  merriest  notes  be  Arnold's  knell ; 
The  fallen  leaves  my  monument ;  the  murmur 
Of  the  near  fountain  my  sole  elegy. 
Now,  knife,  stand  firmly,  as  I  fain  would  fall ! 

[As  he  rushes  to  throw  himself  upon  the  knife,  his 
eye  is  suddenly  caught  by  the  fountain,  which 
seems  in  motion. 
The  fountain  moves  without  a  wind :  but  shall 
The  ripple  of  a  spring  change  my  resolve  ? 
No.     Yet  it  moves  again  1    The  waters  stir, 
Not  as  with  air,  but  by  some  subterrane 
And  rocking  power  of  the  internal  world. 
What's  here?    A  mist!    No  more?— 

[A  cloud  comes  from  the  fountain.  He  stands 
gazing  upon  it;  it  is  dispelled,  and  a  tall 
black  man  comes  towards  him. 

Am.  What  would  you  ?  Speak  1 

Spirit  or  man  ? 

Stran.  As  man  is  both,  why  not 

Say  both  in  one  ? 

Am.  Tour  form  is  man's,  and  yet 

You  may  be  devil. 

Stran.  So  many  men  are  that 

Which  is  so  call'd  or  thought,  that  you  may  add  me 
To  which  you  please,  without  much  wrong  to  either. 
But  come :  you  wish  to  kill  yourself;  —pursue 
Your  purpose. 

Am.  You  have  interrupted  me. 

Stran.  What  is  that  resolution  which  can  e'er 
Be  interrupted  ?    If  I  be  the  devil 
You  deem,  a  single  moment  would  have  made  you 
Mine,  and  for  ever,  by  your  suicide ; 
And  yet  my  coming  saves  you. 

Am.  I  said  not 

You  were  the  demon,  but  that  your  approach 
Was  like  one. 

Stran.  Unless  you  keep  company 

With  him  (and  you  seem  scarce  used  to  such  high 
Society),  you  cant  tell  how  he  approaches ; 
And  for  his  aspect,  look  upon  the  fountain, 
And  then  on  me,  and  judge  which  of  us  twain 
Look  llkest  what  the  boors  believe  to  be 
Their  cloven- footed  terror. 

Am.  Do  you— dare  you 

To  taunt  me  with  my  born  deformity  ?. 

Stran.  Were  I  to  taunt  a  buffalo  with  this 
Cloven  foot  of  thine,  or  the  swift  dromedary 
With  thy  sublime  of  humps,  the  animals 
Would  revel  in  the  compliment    And  yet 
Both  beings  are  more  swift,  more  strong,  more  mighty 
In  action  and  endurance  than  thyself 
And  all  the  fierce  and  fair  of  the  same  kind 
With  thee.     Thy  form  is  natural :  t'was  only 
Nature's  mistaken  largess  to  bestow 
The  gifts  which  are  of  others  upon  man. 

nitehief  laid  to  its  charge.    For  an  amusing  cuuUovusj  en 
(he  subject,  see  Gent.  Mag.  vols.  lxxx.  and  lxxxL} 
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Am.  Give  me  the  strength  then  of  the  bumrio's 
foot, 
When  he  spun  high  the  dust;  beholding  nil 
If  ear  enemy ;  or  let  me  have  the  long 
And  patient  swiftness  of  the  desert-ship, 
The  helmless  dromedary  !-f-and  111  bear 
Thy  fiendish  sarcasm  with  a  saintly  patience. 

Stran.  IwilL 

Am.  (with  surprise).  Thou  can*? 

Stran.  Perhaps.    Would  you  aught  else  ? 

An.  Thou  mockest  me. 

Stran.  Not  L    Why  should  I  mock 

What  all  are  mocking  ?    That  *»  poor  tport,  methinks. 
To  talk  to  thee  in  human  language  (for 
Thou  canst  not  yet  speak  mine),  the  forester  ■* 
Hunts  not  the  wretehed'coney,  but  the  boar, 
Or  wolf,  or  lion,  leaving  paltry  game 
To  petty  burghers,  wno'leave  once  a  year 
Their  walls,  to  fill  their  household  caldrons  with 
Such  scullion  prey.     The  meanest  gibe  at  thee, — 
Now  /  can  mock  the  mightiest 

Am.  Then  waste  not 

Thy  time  on  me :  I  seek  thee  not 

Stran.  Your  thoughts 

Are  not  for  from  me.     Bo  not  send  me  back : 
I  am  not  so  easily  recalTd  to  do 
Good  service. 

Am.  What  wilt  thou  do  for  me  ? 

Stran.  Change 

Shapes  with  you,  if  you  will,  since  yours  so  Irks  you ; 
Or  form  you  to  your  wish  in  any  shape. 

Am.  Oh !  then  you  are  indeed  the  demon,  for 
Nought  else  would  wittingly  wear  mine. 

Stran.  Ill  show  thee 

The  brightest  which  the  world  e'er  bore,  and  give  thee 
Thy  choice. 

Am.  On  what  condition  ? 

Stran.  There's  a  question  1 

An  hour  ago  you  would  have  given  your  soul 
To  look  like  other  men,  and  now  you  pause 
To  wear  the  form' of  heroes. 

Am.  No ;  I  will  not 

I  must  not  compromise  my  souL 

Stran.  What  soul, 

Worth  naming  so,  would  dwell  in  such  a  carcass  ? 

Am.  'Tis  an  aspiring   one,  whate'er  the  tene- 
ment 
In  which  it  is  mislodged.     But  name  your  compact ; 
Must  it  be  sign'd  in  blood  ? 

Stran.  Not  in  your  own. 

Am.  Whose  blood  then  ? 

Stran.  We  will  talk  of  that  hereafter. 

But  111  be  moderate  with  you,  for  I  see 
Great  things  within  yon.     Tou  shall  have  no  bond 
But  your  own  will,  no  contract  save  your  deeds. 
Are  you  content  ? 

Am.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

Stran.  Now  then !  — 
[The  Stranger  approach**    the  fountain,  and 
turns  to  Arnold. 

A  little  of  your  blood* 

Am.  For  whs*  ? 

Stran.  To  mingle  with  the  magic  of  the  waters, 
And  make  the  charm  effective. 

1  This  U  a  well-known  German  superstition — a  gigantic 
shadow  produced  by  reflection  on  the  Bracken.  [The  Brocken 
U  the  name  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Harts  mountain*,  a  ple- 
wttekltemttektiifdanior'- 


Am.  (holding  out  hit  wounded  arm).  Take  It  aQ. 
Stran.  Not  now.  A  few  drops  will  suffice  for  this. 
[  The  Stranger  take*  some  of  Aawold'«  blood  in 
'   hi*  hand,  and  easts  It  into  the  fountain. 
Shadows  of  beauty ! 

Shadows  of  power ! 
Rise  to  your  duty — 

This  is  the  hour  t 
Walk  lovely  and  pliant 

From  the  depth  of  tills  fountain* 
As  the  cloud-shapen  giant 

Bestrides  the  Harta  Mountain.  » 
Come  as  ye  were, 

That  our  eyes  may  behold 
The  model  in  air 

Of  the  form  I  wfll  mould, 
Bright  as  the.  Iris 

When  ether  is  spann'd ;  — 
Such  hi*  desire  Is,  [Pointing  to  Annou>. 

Such  my  command ! 
Demons  heroic— 

Demons  who  wore 
The  form  of  the  stoic 

Or  sophist  of  yore — 
Or  the  shape  of  each  victor, 

From  BUcedon's  boy 
To  each  high  Roman's  picture 

Who  breathed  to  destroy — 
Shadows  of  beauty  t 

Shadows  of  power ! 
Up  to  your  duty — 

This  is  the  hour  1 
[  Various  phantom*  ante  from  the  waters,  ami 
pa**  in  succession  before  the  Stranger  ami 

AftXOLD. 

Am.  What  do  I  see? 

Stran.  The  black-eyed  Roman,  with 

The  eagle's  beak  between  those  eyes  which  ne'er 
Beheld  a  conqueror,  or  look'd  along 
The  land  he  made  not  Home's,  while  Rome  became 
His,  and  all  theirs  who  heirM  his  very  name. 

Am.  The  phantom  *s  bald ;  my  quest  la  beauty. 
Could  I 
Inherit  but  his  nunc  with  his  defects  f  [hairs. 

Stran.     His  brow  was  girt  with  laurels  more  dun 
Tou  see  his  aspect — choose  it,  or  reject 
I  can  but  promise  you  his  form :  his  fame 
Must  be  long  sought  and  fought  for. 

Am.  I  witt  light  too, 

But  not  as  a  mock  Cesar.    Let  him  pass ; 
His  aspect  may  be  fair,  but  salts  me  not 

Stran.  Then  you  are  for  more  difficult  to  please 
Than  Cato's  sister,  or  than  Brutus's  mother, 
Or  Cleopatra  at  sixteen— an  age 
When  love  is  not  less  in  the  eye  than  heart. 
But  be  it  sol  Shadow,  pass  on ! 

[The  phantom  of  Julius  Orsar  disappear*. 

Am.  And  can  It 

Be,  that  the  man  who  shook  the  earth  Is  gone, 
And  left  no  footstep  ? 

Stran.  There  you  err.    Hb  -iM^i** 

Left  graves  enough,  and  woes  enough,  and  fame 
More  than  enough  to  track  his  memory  j 
But  for  bis  shadow,  tis  no  more. than  youxa, 

the  earliest  periods  of  authentic  history,  the  Brocken  has 
the  teat  of  the  marrellqut.  For  a  description  of  the  ' 
roeoon  aHuded  to  by  Lord  Byron,  see  BrDavkt  *" 
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Except  a  little  longer  and  teas  crook'd 
r  the  win.    Behold  another ! 

[A  second  phantom  passes. 

Am.  Who  is  he  ? 

Ska*.  He  was  the  fairest  and  the  bravest  of 
Athenians.*    Look  upon  him  well* 

Am.  He  is 

More  lovely  than  the  last    How  beautiful  I 

Stran.  Such  was  the  curled  son  of  Cimias;  — 
Wouldst  thou 
Invest  thee  with  his  tern  ? 

Am.  Would  that  I  had 

Been  born  with  it  1  But  since  I  may  choose  further, 
1  will  look  further. 

[  The  shade  of  AleUnades  disappears. 

Stran.  Lo  !  behold  again  1     [eyed  satyr, 

Am.  What !  that  low,  swarthy,  short-nosed,  round- 
WUh  the  wide  nostrils  and  Slrenus'  aspect, 
The  splay  feet  and  low  stature  *  l  I  had  better 
Remain  that  which  I  am. 

Stra*.  And  yet  he  was 

The  earth's  perfection  of  all  mental  beauty, 
And  personification  of  all  virtue. 
Bat  you  reject  him  ? 

Am.  If  his  form  could  bring  me 

That  which  redeexn'd  it — no. 

Siren.  I  have  no  power 

To  promise  that ;  but  you  may  try,  and  find  it 
Easier  in  such  a  form,  or  in  your  own. 

An.  No.     I  was  not  born  for  philosophy, 
Though  I  nave  that  about  me  which  has  need  on'L 
Let  him  fleet  on. 

Stra*.  Be  air,  thou  hemlock-drinker  ! 

[  7V  shadow  of  Socrates  disappears  :  another  rises. 

Am.  What  *s  here  ?  whose  broad  brow  and  whose 
curly  beard 
And  manly  aspect  look  like  Hercules,  s 
&Te  that  his  jocund  eye  hath  more  of  Bacchus 
Than  the  sad  purger  of  the  infernal  world, 
Leaning  dejected  on  his  club  of  conquest, 
A*  if  he  knew  the  worthlessnest  of  those 
For  whom  be  had  fought. 

Stra*.  It  was  the  man  who  lost 

The  sndent  world  for  lore. 

Am.  1  cannot  blame  him, 

Since  I  have  risk'd  my  soul  because  I  find  not 
That  which  he  exchanged  the  earth  for. 

Strom.  Since  so  far 

Tou  seem  congenial,  will  you  wear  his  features  ? 

Arm.  No,    As  you  leave  me  choice,  I  am  difficult, 
If  hut  to  see  the  heroes  I  should  ne'er 
Hive  seen  else  on  this  side  of  the  dim  shore 
Whence  they  float  back  before  us. 

Straw.  Hence,  triumvir ! 

Thy  Cleopatra  *a  waiting. 

[  7V  shade  of  Antony  disappears :  another  rises. 

1  fta  oa»  of  Lord  Byron*!  MS.  Diaries  we  find  the  follow- 
er nmn :—  ■»  AldbUdes  to  said  Co  hare  been '  successful 
*aO  bis  battles'-- but  wAof  battles?  Namethem!  lfyou 
nennou  Caesar,  or  ^■H'Hi  or  Napoleon,  you  at  once  nub 
i*»  Pfcsrutti,  Munda,  Aleeis,  Canoe,  Tnjratymene,  Trebia, 
u4K  Marengo,  Jena,  Austerlles,  Frfedland,  Wagram,  Moskwa  : 
Wt  ts  at  Lata  easy  to  pitch  noon  the  victories  of  AldbUdes ; 


II 

I! 


named  too,  though  not  so  readily  at  the 

asm  of  Bpsndnondaa,  the  Marathon  of 

the  Selassie  of  Tbemlstodea,  and  the  Thermopylae 

Tat,  upon  the  whole,  It  may  be  doubted,  whether 

be  aaaane  of  attttqutty  which  comas  down  with  such  a 

_,  as  that  of  AWWsdes.  Why?  1  cannot  aniwer. 

Waecaar'*) 

f  V  theoatsHa  of  Socrates  was  that  of  a  satyr  andbnflbon, 


Am.  Who  IS  this? 

Who  truly  looketh  like  a  demigod, 
Blooming  and  bright,  with  golden  hair,  and  stature, 
If  not  more  high  than  mortal,  yet  immortal 
In  all  that  nameless  bearing  of  his  limbs, 
Which  he  wears  as  the  sun  his  rays— -a  something 
Which  shines  from  him,  and  yet  is  but  the  flashing 
Emanation  of  a  thing  more  glorious  stilL  * 

Was  he  e'er  human  only  9  * 

Stran.  Let  the  earth  speak, 

If  there  be  atoms  of  him  left,  or  even 
Of  the  more  solid  gold  that  form'd  his  urn. 

Am.  Who  was  this  glory  of  mankind  ? 

Stran.  The  shame 

Of  Greece  in  peace,  her  thunderbolt  in  war- 
Demetrius  the  Macedonian,  and 
Taker  of  cities. 

Am.  Yet  one  shadow  more. 

Stran.  (addressing  the  shadow).  Get  thee  to  Lamia's 
lap! 
[  The  shade  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  vanishes  t 
another  rises. 

I'll  fit  you  still, 
Fear  not,  my  hunchback :  if  the  shadows  of 
That  which  existed  please  not  your  nice  taste, 
1 11  animate  the  ideal  marble,  till 
Your  soul  be  reconciled  to  her  new  garment. 

Am.  Content  I    I  will  fix  here. 

Stran.  I  must  commend 

Your  choice.    The  godlike  son  of  the  sea-goddess, 
The  unshorn  boy  of  Peleus,  with  bis  locks 
As  beautiful  and  clear  as  the  amber  waves 
Of  rich  Pactolus,  roll'd  o'er  6ands  of  gold, 
Soften'd  by  intervening  crystal,  and 
Rippled  like  flowing  waters  by  the  wind, 
All  vow'd  to  Sperchius  as  they  were — behold  them  t 
And  Asm — as  he  stood  by  Polixena, 
With  sanctlon'd  and  with  soften'd  love,  before 
The  altar,  gazing  on  hia  Trojan  bride, 
With  seme  remorse  within  for  Hector  slain 
And  Priam  weeping,  mingled  with  deep  passion 
For  the  sweet  downcast  virgin,  whose  young  hand 
Trembled  in  his  who  slew  her  brother.     So 
He  stood  i'  the  temple  I  Look  upon  him  as 
Greece  look'd  her  last  upon  her  best,  the  instant 
Ere  Paris'  arrow  flew. 

Am.  I  gaze  upon  him 

As  if  I  were  his  soul,  whose  form  shall  soon 
Envelope  mine. 

Stran.  Yon  have  done  welL    The  greatest 

Deformity  should  only  barter  with 
The  extremest  beauty,  if  the  proverb 's  true 
Of  mortals,  that  extremes  meet 

Am.  Come  !  Be  quick  I 

I  am  impatient 

Stran.  As  a  youthful  beauty 

but  his  soul  was  all  virtue,  and  from  within  him  came  such 
divine  and  pathetic  things,  as  pierced  the  heart,  and  drew 
tears  from  the  bearers." — Plato.] 

•  [**  His  face  was  aa  the  heavens ;  and  therein  stuck 

A  sun  and  moon  i  which  kept, their  course,  and  lighted 

The  little  O,  the  earth. 

His  legs  bestiid  the  ocean  :  his  rear'd  arm 

Crested  the  world :  bis  voice  was  propertied 

As  all  the  tuned  sjpheres,"  &c  —  Sbakspkare.] 

*  [••  The  beauty  and  mien  of  Demetrius  Polloroetea  were  so 
inimitable,  that  no  statuary  or  painter  could  hit  off  a  likeness. 
Hia  countenance  had  a  mixture  of  grace  and  dignity,  and  was 
at  once  amiable  and  awfuL  and  the  unsubdued  ana  eager  atr 
of  youth  was  blended  wita  the  majesty  of  the  hero  and  the 
klog.»--Pi.uTAacsO 
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Before  her  glass.     To*  both  see  what  Is  not, 
Bat  dream  it  is  what  must  be. 

Am.  Must  I  wait? 

Stran.  No ;  that  were  a  pity.  But  a  word  or  two: 
His  stature  is  twelve  cubits ;  would  you  so  far 
Outstep  these  times,  and  be  a  Titan  ?   Or 
(To  talk  canonically)  wax  a  son 
Of  Anak? 

Am.  Why  not  ? 

Strati.  Glorious  ambition ! 

I  love  thee  most  in  dwarfs !    A  mortal  of 
Philistine  stature  would  have  gladly  pared 
His  own  Goliath  down  to  a  slight  David : 
But  thou,  my  manikin,  wouldst  soar  a  show 
Bather  than  hero.     Thou  shalt  be  indulged, 
If  such  be  thy  desire ;  and  yet,  by  being 
A  little  less  removed  from  present  men 
In  figure,  thou  canst  sway  them  more;  for  all 
Would  rise  against  thee  now,  as  if  to  hunt 
A  new-found  mammoth :  and  their  cursed  engines, 
Their  culverins,  and  so  forth,  would  And  way 
Through  our  friend's  armour  there,  with  greater  ease 
Than  the  adulterer's  arrow  through  his  heel, 
Which  Thetis  had  forgotten  to  baptise 
In  Styx. 

Am.     Then  let  it  be  as  thou  deem'st  best  [seest, 

Stran.  Thou  shalt  be  beauteous  as  the  thing  thou 
And  strong  as  what  it  was,  and 

Am.  I  ask  not 

For  valour,  since  deformity  is  daring.  l 
It  is  its  essence  to  o'ertake  mankind 
By  heart  and  soul,  and  make  itself  the  equal — 
Ay,  the  superior  of  the  rest.     There  is 
A  spur  in  its  halt  movements,  to  become 
All  that  the  others  cannot,  in  such  things 
As  still  are  free  to  both,  to  compensate 
For  stepdame  Nature's  avarice  at  first 
They  woo  with  fearless  deeds  the  smiles  of  fortune. 
And  oft,  like  Tlmour  the  lame  Tartar,  win  them.  * 

Stran.    Well   spoken  !   and  thou  doubtless  wilt 
remain 
Form'd  as  thou  art     I  may  dismiss  the  mould 
Of  shadow,  which  must  turn  to  flesh,  to  incase 
This  daring  soul,  which  could  achieve  no  less 
Without  it 

Am.  Had  no  power  presented  me 

The  possibility  of  change,  I  would 
Have  done  the  best  which  spirit  may  to  make 
Its  way  with  all  deformity's  dull,  deadly, 
Discouraging  weight  upon  me,  like  a  mountain, 
In  feeling,  on  my  heart  as  on  my  shoulders — 
An  hateful  and  unsightly  molehill,  to 
The  eyes  of  happier  men.     I  would  have  look'd 
On  beauty  in  that  sex  which  is  the  type 
Of  all  we  know  or  dream  of  beautiful 
Beyond  the  world  they  brighten,  with  a  sigh — 
Not  of  love,  but  despair ;  nor  sought  to  win, 
Though  to  a  heart  all  love,  what  could  not  love  me 

»  [**  Whosoever."  says  Lord  Bacon, "  hath  any  thing  fixed 
In  his  person  that  doth  induce  contempt,  hath  also  a  perpetual 
■pur  in  himself  to  rescue  and  deliver  himself  from  acorn ; 
therefore,  all  deformed  persons  are  extreme  bold ;  first,  as  in 
their  own  defence,  as  being  exposed  to  scorn,  but  in  process 
of  time  by  a  general  habit :  also  it  stirreth  in  them  industry, 
and  especially  of  this  kind,  to  watch  and  observe  the  weak- 
nan  of  others,  that  they  may  hare  somewhat  to  repay. 
Again,  in  their  superiors,  it  qoencheth  Jealousy  towards  them, 
as  persons  that  they  think  they  may  at  pleasure  despise :  and 
It  layeth  their  competitors  and  emulators  asleep,  as  never  be- 
Uevmg  they  should  be  in  possibility  of  advancement  till  they 


In  turn,  because  of  this  vOe  crooked  dog, 

Which  makes  me  lonely.    Nay,  I  could  have  borne 

It  all,  had  not  my  mother  spurn'd  me  from  her. 

The  she-bear  licks  her  cubs  into  a  sort 

Of  shape ; — my  dam  beheld  my  shape  was  hopeless. 

Had  she  exposed  me,  like  the  Spartan,  ere 

I  knew  the  passionate  part  of  life,  I  had  i 

Been  a  clod  of  the  valley, — happier  nothing 

Than  what  I  am.    But  even  thus,  the  lowest, 

Ugliest,  and  meanest  of  mankind,  what  courage 

And  perseverance  could  have  done,  perchance 

Had  made  me  something — as  it  has  made  hero*? 

Of  the  same  mould  as  mine.     You  lately  saw  me 

Master  of  my  own  life,  and  quick  to  quit  it ; 

And  he  who  is  so  is  the  master  of 

Whatever  dreads  to  die. 

Stran.  Decide  between 

What  you  have  been,  or  wQl  be. 

Am.  I  have  done  so. 

You  have  open'd  brighter  prospects  to  my  eyes, 
And  sweeter  to  my  heart     As  I  am  now, 
I  might  be  fear'd,  admired,  respected,  loved 
Of  all  save  those  next  to  me,  of  whom  I 
Would  be  beloved.     As  thou  showest  me 
A  choice  of  forms,  I  take  the  one  I  view. 
Haste  1  haste  I 

Stran.  And  what  shall  /  wear  ? 

Am.  Surely,  he 

Who  can  command  all  forms  will  choose  the  highest. 
Something  superior  even  to  that  which  was 
Pelides  now  before  us.     Perhaps  hie 
Who  slew  him,  that  of  Paris :  or — still  higher — 
The  poet's  god,  clothed  in  such  limbs  as  arc 
Themselves  a  poetry. 

Stran.  Less  will  content  me  ; 

For  I,  too,  love  a  change* 

Am.  Your  aspect  is 

Dusky,  but  not  uncomely. 

Stran.  Iflcbost, 

I  might  be  whiter ;  but  I  have  a  penchant 
For  black — it  is  so  hostest,  and  besides 
Can  neither  blush  with  shame  nor  pale  with  fear; 
But  I  have  worn  it  long  enough  of  late, 
And  now  1 11  take  your  figure. 

Am.  Mine  ! 

Stran.  Yea,    You 

Shall  change  with  Thetis'  son,  and  I  with  Bertha. 
Your  mother's  oflspring.     People  have  their  tastes . 
You  have  yours  —  I  mine. 

Am.  Despatch  1  Despatch  ' 

Stran.  Kven  so. 

[  The  Stranger  take*  tome  earth  and  numkU  sf 
along  the  turf,  and  then  addrttat*  tkt  phan- 
tom of  AchUUs. 
Beautiful  shadow 

Of  Thetis'*  boy ! 
Who  sleeps  in  the  meadow 
Whose  grass  grows  o'er  Troy: 

see  them  In  possession  :  so  that  upon  the  matter,  in  a  ertnt 
wit,  deformity  Is  an  advantage  to  mtag.**— JEsasy  tr.l 

*  ["  Lord  Byron's  chief  Incentive,  when  ahoy*  to  tflstmctkei 
was  that  mark  of  deformity,  by  an  acute  sense  of  wtncfc  a» 
was  first  stung  into  the  ambition  of  being  grant.  In  one  «/ 
his  letters  to  Mr.  Hunt,  he  declares  It  to  be  his  ova 
that  *  an  addiction  to  poetry  Is  very  cenernUy  tl 
uneasy  mind  in  an  uneasy  body;  disease  or  l^.^ 
adds,  '  have  been  the  ***— -*— «ft  of  many  of  our  best 
Uns  mad— Chatterton,/  think,  mad— Cowpei 
at»oked-lflltoobliQd,,Ac.  Ac."  —  MooaaT 
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From  the  red  earth,  like  Adam, l 

Thy  likeness  I  shape, 
As  the  being  who  made  him, 

Whose  actions  I  ape. 
Thou  clay,  be  all  glowing, 

Till  the  rose  in  his  cheek 
Be  as  fair  as,  when  blowing, 

It  wears  its  first  streak ! 
Te  violets,  I  scatter, 

Now  turn  into  eyes  1 
And  thou,  sunshiny  water, 
Of  blood  take  the  guise ! 
Let  these  hyacinth  boughs 
Be  his  long  flowing  hair, 
And  wave  o'er  his  brows, 
As  thou  wavest  in  air ! 
Let  his  heart  be  this  marble 

I  tear  from  the  rock ! 
But  his  voice  as  the  warble 

Of  birds  on  yon  oak ! 
Let  his  flesh  be  the  purest 
Of  mould,  in  which  grew 
The  lily-root  surest, 

And  drank  the  best  dew ! 
Let  his  limbs  be  the  lightest 
Which  clay  can  compound, 
And  his  aspect  the  brightest 

On  earth  to  be  found ! 
Elements,  near  me, 

Be  mingled  and  stirrM, 
Know  me,  and  hear  me, 

And  leap  to  my  word ! 
Sunbeams,  awaken 

This  earth's  animation ! 
T  is  done  !    He  hath  taken 
His  stand  in  creation ! 
(Aivold  falls  senseless ;  his  tout  pastel  into  the 
shop*    of  Achilles,  which   rises  from    the 
ground;  while  the  phantom  has  disappeared, 
part  by  part,  as  the  figure  was  formed  from 
the  earth. 
Am.  (in  hie  new  form).  I  love,  and  I  shall  be  be- 
loved !   Oh,  life! 
At  last  I  feel  thee !    Glorious  spirit  t 

Stran.  Stop! 

What  shall  become  of  your  abandon'd  garment, 
Ton  hump,  and  lump,  and  clod  of  ugliness, 
Which  late  you  wore,  or  were? 

Arm.  Who  cares  ?  Let  wolves 

And  vultures  take  it,  if  they  wilL 

Strom,  And  if 

They  do,  and  are  not  scared  by  it,  you'll  say 
ft  mutt  be  peace-tune,  and  no  better  fare 
Abroad  r  the  fields. 

An.  Let  us  but  leave  it  there ; 

No  matter  what  becomes  on  t 

Stran.  That's  ungracious, 

If  not  ungrateful.     Whatsoe'er  it  be, 
It  hath  sustain 'd  your  soul  full  many  a  day. 

Am.  Ay,  as  the  dunghill  may  conceal  a  gem 
Which  is  now  set  in  gold,  as  jewels  should  be. 

Strum.  But  if  J  give  another  form,  it  must  be 
Br  fair  exchange,  not  robbery.    For  they 
Who  make  men  without  women's  aid  have  long 
Had  patents  for  the  same,  and  do  not  love 

1  Adam  means  *  red  earth,"  from  which  the  firtt  man  was 


Tour  interlopers.    The  devil  may  take  men, 
Not  make  them,— though  he  reap  the  benefit 
Of  the  original  workmanship :  — and  therefore 
Some  one  must  be  found  to  assume  the  shape 
Tou  have  quitted. 

Arm.  Who  would  do  so  ? 

Stran.  That  I  know  not, 

And  therefore  I  must- 

Am.  Tou ! 

Stran.  I  said  it  ere 

Tou  inhabited  your  present  dome  of  beauty. 

Am.  True.     I  forget  all  things  in  the  new  joy 
Of  this  immortal  change. 

Stran.  In  a  few  moments 

1  will  be  as  you  were,  and  you  shall  see 
Tourself  for  ever  by  you,  as  your  shadow. 
Am.  I  would  be  spared  this. 
Stran.  But  it  cannot  be. 

What !  shrink  already,  being  what  you  are, 
From  seeing  what  you  were  ? 

Am.  Do  as  thou  wilt 

Stran.  (to  the  late  form  of  Arnold,  extended  on 
the  earth). 
Clay !  not*dead,  but  soul-less  I 

Though  no  man  would  choose  thee, 
An  immortal  no  less 

Deigns  not  to  refuse  thee. 
Clay  thou  art ;  and  unto  spirit 
All  clay  is  of  equal  merit 
Fire !  without  which  nought  canJive ; 
Fire  !  but  in  which  nought  can  live, 
Save  the  fabled  salamander, 
Or  immortal  souls,  which  wander, 
Praying  what  doth  not  forgive, 
Howling  for  a  drop  of  water, 

Burning  in  a  quenchless  lot : 
Fire  !  the  only  element 

Where  nor  fish,  beast,  bird,  nor  worm. 

Save  the  worm  which  dieth  not, 
Can  preserve  a  moment's  form, 
But  must  with  thyself  be  blent : 
Fire  I  man's  safeguard  and  his  slaughter : 
Fire !  Creation's  first-born  daughter, 
And  Destruction's  threaten'd  son, 
When  heaven  with  the  world  hath  done . 
Fire  !  assist  me  to  renew 
Life  in  what  lies  in  my  view 

Stiff  and  cold ! 
His  resurrection  rests  with  me  and  you  I 
One  little,  marshy  spark  of  flame— 
And  he  again  shall  seem  the  same ; 
But  I  his  spirit's  place  shall  hold  I 
[An  ignis-fatuus  fiits  through  the  wood  and  rests 
on  the  brow  of  the  body.    The  Stranger  dis- 
appears :  the  body  rises. 
Am.  (in  his  new  form).  Oh  !  horrible  !        [thou  ? 
Stran.  (in  Arnold's  late  shape).  What !  tremblest 
Am.  Not  so — 

I  merely  shudder.    Where  is  fled  the  shape 
Thou  lately  worest  ? 

Stran.  To  the  world  of  shadows. 

But  let  us  thread  the  present    Whither  wilt  thou  ? 
Am.  Must  thou  be  my  companion  ? 
Stran.  Wherefore  not  ? 

Tour  betters  keep  worse  company. 
Am.  My  betters  t 

Stran.  Oh !  you  wax  proud,  I  see,  of  your  new 
form  : 
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I'm  glad  of  that.     Ungrateful  too !    That's  well ; 
You  improve  apace ; — two  changes  in  an  instant, 
And  you  are  old  in  the  world's  ways  already. 
But  bear  with  met  indeed  you'll  find  me  useful 
Upon  your  pilgrimage.    But  come,  pronounce 
Where  shall  we  now  be  errant  ? 

Am.  Where  the  world 

Is  thickest,  that  I  may  behold  it  in 
Its  workings. 

Stran.  That's  to  say,  where  there  is  war 

And  woman  in  activity.     Let's  see  1 
Spain— Italy — the  new  Atlantic  world— 
Afric,  with  all  its  Moors.     In  very  truth, 
There  is  small  choice :  the  whole  race  are  just  now 
Tugging  as  usual  at  each  other's  hearts. 

Am.  I  have  heard  great  things  of  Borne. 

Stran.  A  goodly  choice — 

And  scarce  a  better  to  be  found  on  earth, 
Since  Sodom  was  put  out     The  field  is  wide  too ; 
For  now  the  Frank,  and  Hun,  and  Spanish  scion 
Of  the  old  Vandals,  are  at  play  along 
The  sunny  shores  of  the  world's  garden. 

Am.  How 

Shall  we  proceed  ? 

Stran.  Like  gallants,  on  good  coursers. 

What  ho  I  my  chargers !    Never  yet  were  better, 
Since  Phaeton  was  upset  into  the  Po. 
Our  pages  too ! 

Enter  two  Pagest  with /our  eoaUHack  horse*. 

Am.  A  noble  sight  1 

Stran.  And  of 

A  nobler  breed.     Match  me  in  Barbary, 
Or  your  Kochlini  race  of  Araby, 
With  these  1 

Am.         The  mighty  steam,  which  volumes  high 
From  their  proud  nostrils,  burns  the  very  air ; 
And  sparks  of  flame,  like  dancing  fire-flies,  wheel 
Around  their  manes,  as  common  insects  swarm 
Bound  common  steeds  towards  sunset. 

Stran.  Mount,  my  lord : 

They  and  I  are  your  servitors. 

Am.  And  these 

Our  dark-eyed  pages-* what  may  be  their  names  ? 

Stran.  You  shall  baptise  them. 

Am.  What !  in  holy  water? 

Stran.  Why  not?     The   deeper    sinner,    better 
•  saint. 

Am.  They  are  beautiful,  and  cannot,  sure,  be 
demons.  [beauty 

Stran.  True;  the  devil's  always  ugly;  and  your 
Is  never  diabolical. 

Am.  Ill  call  him 

Who  bears  the  golden  horn,  and  wears  such  bright 
And  blooming  aspect,  Huon  ;  for  he  looks 
Like  to  the  lovely  boy  lost  in  the  forest, 
And  never  found  till  now.     And  for  the  other 
And  darker,  and  more  thoughtful,  who  smiles  not, 
But  looks  as  serious  though  serene  as  night, 
He  shall  be  Memnon,  from  the  Ethiop  king 
Whose  statue  turns  a  harper  once  a  day. 
And  you? 

Stran.      I  have  ten  thousand  names,  and  twice 
As  many  attributes ;  but  as  I  wear 
A  human  shape,  will  take  a  human  name. 

An.  More  human  than  the  shape  (though  it  was 
mine  once) 
I  trust 


Stran.  Then  call  me  Caesar. 

Am.  Why,  that  name 

Belongs  to  empires,  and  has  been  but  borne 
By  the  world's  lords. 

Stran.  And  therefore  fittest  for 

The  devil  in  disguise — since  so  you  deem  me, 
Unless  you  call  me  pope  instead. 

Am.  Well,  then, 

Csesar  thou  shalt  be.    For  myself;  my  name 
Shall  be  plain  Arnold  still. 

Gat.  Well  add  a  title — 

"  Count  Arnold : "  it  hath  no  ungracious  sound, 
And  will  look  well  upon  a  billet-doux. 

Am.  Or  in  an  order  for  a  battle-field.  [steed 

Cat.  (stays).  To  horse !  to  horse !  my  coat-Waft 
Paws  the  ground  and  snulb  the  air  I 

There's  not  a  foal  of  Arab's  breed 
More  knows  whom  he  must  bear ; 

On  the  mil  he  will  not  tire, 

Swifter  as  it  waxes  higher ; 

In  the  marsh  he  will  not  slacken, 

On  the  plain  be  overtaken ; 

In  the  wave  he  will  not  sink, 

Nor  pause  at  the  brook's  side  to  drink ; 

In  the  race  he  will  not  pant, 

In  the  combat  hell  not  faint  1 

On  the  stones  he  will  not  stumble, 

Time  nor  toil  shall  make  him  humble ; 

In  the  stall  he  will  not  stiffen, 

But  be  winged  as  a  griffin, 

Only  flying  with  his  feet: 

And  will  not  such  a  voyage  be  sweet  ? 

Merrily !  merrily  1  never  unsound, 

Shall  our  bonny  black  horses  skim  over  the  ground  I 

From  the  Alps  to  the  Caucasus,  ride  we,  or  fly ! 

For  we  11  leave  them  behind  In  the  glance  of  an  eye. 
[  They  mount  their  hones  and  disappear. 

SCENE  1L 
A  Camp  before  the  Wall*  of  Rome. 

Ajlnold  and  Casabu 

Co*.  You  are  well  enter'd  now. 

Am.  Ay;  but  cay  ;o!fl 

Has  been  o'er  carcasses :  mine  eyes  are  full 
Of  blood. 

Ob*.       Then  wipe  them,  and  see  clearly.    Whyl 
Thou  art  a  conqueror ;  the  chosen  knight 
And  free  companion  of  the  gallant  Bourbon, 
Late  constable  of  France  t  and  now  to  be 
Lord  of  the  city  which  hath  been  earth's  lord 
Under  its  emperors,  and — changing  sex, 
Not  sceptre,  an  hermaphrodite  of  empire — 
Lady  of  the  old  world. 

Am.  HowolSi?   What  I  are  there 

New  worlds? 

Cm.  To  you.    You'll  find  there  are  such  shortly, 
By  its  rich  harvests,  new  disease,  and  gold ; 
From  one  half  of  the  world  named  a  whole  new  one, 
Because  you  know  no  better  than  the  dull 
And  dubious  notice  of  your  eyes  and  ears. 

Am.  Ill  trust  them. 

Com.  Do  1    They  wfll  deceive  you  sweetly. 

And  that  is  better  than  the  bftter  truth. 

Am.  Dog! 

C<ts.  Manl 

Am.  Devil  1 
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Cms.  Tour  obedient  humble  servant 

Am.  Say  master  rather.  Thou  hast  lured  me  on, 
Through  scenes  of  blood  and  lust,  till  I  am  here. 

Cms.  And  where  wouldst  thou  be  ? 

Am.  Oh,  at  peace — in  peace. 

Cm.  And  where  Is  that  which  Is  so  ?  From  the  star 
To  the  winding  worm,  all  life  is  motion ;  and 
In  life  commotion  is  the  eztremest  point 
Of  Ute.    The  planet  wheels  till  it  becomes 
A  comet,  and  destroying  as  it  sweeps 
The  stars,  goes  out    The  poor  worm  winds  its  way, 
Living  upon  the  death  of  other  things, 
But  still,  like  them,  must  live  and  die,  the  subject 
Of  something  which  has  made  it  live  and  die. 
Too  must  obey  what  all  obey,  the  rule 
Of  fix'd  necessity :  against  her  edict 
Rebellion  prospers  not 

Am.  And  when  it  prospers 

Get.  *Tis  no  rebellion. 

Am.  Will  it  prosper  now  ? 

Cms.  The  Bourbon  hath  given  orders  for  the  assault 
And  by  the  dawn  there  will  be  work. 

Am.  Alas! 

And  shall  the  city  yield  ?    I  see  the  giant 
Abode  of  the  true  God,  and  his  true  saint, 
Saint  Peter,  rear  its  dome  and  cross  into 
That  sky  whence  Christ  ascended  from  the  cross, 
Which  his  blood  made  a  badge  of  glory  and 
Of  joy  (as  once  of  torture  unto  him, 
God  and  God's  Son,  man's  sole  and  only  refuge). 

Cms.  T  Is  there,  and  shall  be. 

Am.  What? 

Cm.  The  crucifix 

Above,  and  many  altar  shrines  below. 
Abo  some  culverins  upon  the  walls, 
And  hanmebusses,  and  what  not;  besides 
The  men  who  are  to  kindle  them  to  death 
Of  other  men. 

Am.  And  those  scarce  mortal  arches, 

Pile  above  pile  of  everlasting  wall, 
The  theatre  where  emperors  and  their  subjects 
(Those  subjects  Romans)  stood  at  gase  upon 
The  battles  of  the  monarchs  of  the  wild 
And  wood,  the  lion  and  his  tusky  rebels 
Of  the  then  untamed  desert,  brought  to  joust 
In  the  arena  (as  right  well  they  might, 
When  they  had  left  no  human  foe  unconquer'd) ; 
Hade  even  the  forest  pay  its  tribute  of 
Ust  to  their  amphitheatre,  as  well 
As  Dada  men  to  die  the  eternal  death 
For  a  sole  Instant's  pastime,  and  "  Pass  on 
To  a  new  gladiator  I  "—Must  it  fall  ? 

Cm.  The  city,  or  the  amphitheatre  ?  . 
The  church,  or  one,  or  all  ?  for  you  confound 
Both  them  and  me. 

Am.  To-morrow  sounds  the  assault 

Whh  the  first  cock-crow. 

Cos.  Which,  if  it  end  with 

The  evening's  first  nightingale,  will  be 
Something  new  in  the  annals  of  great  sieges ; 
For  men  must  have  their  prey  after  long  toil. 

Am.  The  sun  goes  down  as  calmly,  and  perhaps 
More  beautifully,  than  he  did  on  Rome 
On  the  day  Remus  leapt  her  walL 

>  CSaetooJQS  relates  of  Julius  Caesar,  that  bit  baldness  gave 
ate  orach  iinrihwas,  having  often  found  himself ,  upon  that 
account,  exposed  to  the  ridicule-  of  his  enemies  i  and  that, 
Uwnferc,  of  all  the  honours  conferred  upon  him  by  the 


I  saw  him. 


Cms. 

Am.  Tou! 

Cms.  Yes,  sir.     You  forget  I  am  or  was 

Spirit,  till  I  took  up  with  your  cast  shape 
And  a  worse  name.     I'm  Caesar  and  a  hunchback 
Now.     Well !  the  first  of  Ca?sars  was  a  bald-head, 
And  loved  his  laurels  better  as  a  wig 
(So  history  says)  than  as  a  glory.  l    Thus 
The  world  runs  on,  but  we  11  be  merry  stUL 
I  saw  your  Bomulus  (simple  as  I  am) 
Slay  his  own  twin,  quickbora  of  the  same  womb, 
Because  he  leapt  a  ditch  ('twas  then  no  wall, 
Whate'er  it  now  be) ;  and  Rome's  earliest  cement 
Was  brother's  blood ;  and  if  its  native  blood 
Be  spilt  till  the  choked  Tiber  be  as  red 
As  e'er  'twas  yellow,  it  will  never  wear 
The  deep  hue  of  the  ocean  and  the  earth, 
Which  the  great  robber  sons  of  fratricide 
Have  made  their  never-ceasing  scene  of  slaughter 
Forages. 

Am.       But  what  have  these  done,  their  far 
Remote  descendants,  who  have  lived  In  peace, 
The  peace  of  heaven,  and  in  her  sunshine  of 
Piety? 

Cuts.  And  what  had  they  done,  whom  the  old 
Romans  o'erswept  ?  — Hark ! 

Am.  They  are  soldiers  singing 

A  reckless  roundelay,  upon  the  eve 
Of  many  deaths,  it  may  be  of  their  own. 

Cos.  And  why  should  they  not  sing  as  well  as 
swans? 
They  are  black  ones,  to  be  sure. 

Am.  So,  you  are  learn'd, 

I  see,  too  ? 

Cms.         In  my  grammar,  certes.     I 
Was  educated  for  a  monk  of  all  times, 
And  once  I  was  well  versed  in  the  forgotten 
Etruscan  letters,  and— were  I  so  minded  — 
Could  make  their  hieroglyphics  plainer  than 
Your  alphabet 

Am.  And  wherefore  do  you  not  ? 

Cms.  It  answers  better  to  resolve  the  alphabet 
Back  into  hieroglyphics.    Like  your  statesman, 
And  prophet,  pontiff;  doctor,  alchymist, 
Philosopher,  and  what  not,  they  have  built 
More  Babels,  without  new  dispersion,  than 
The  stammering  young  ones  of  the  flood's  dull  ooze, 
Who  fiuTd  and  fled  each  other.     Why  ?  why,  marry, 
Because  no  man  could  understand  his  neighbour. 
They  are  wiser  now,  and  will  not  separate 
For  nonsense.     Nay,  it  is  their  brotherhood, 
Their  Shibboleth,  their  Koran,  Talmud,  their 
Cabala ;  their  best  brick- work,  wherewithal 
They  build  more 

Am.  (interrupting  him).     Oh,   thou  everlasting 
sneerer! 
Be  silent !    How  the  soldiers'  rough  strain  seems 
Soften'd  by  distance  to  a  hymn-like  cadence  1 
Listen ! 

Cms.     Yes.     I  have  heard  the  angels  sing. 

Am.  And  demons  howL 

Cms.  And  man,  too.     Let  us  listen : 

I  love  all  music. 


senate  and  people,  there  was  none  which  he  either  accepted 
or  used  with  so  much  pleasure  as  the  right  of  wearing  con- 
stantly a  laurel  crown.] 
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Song  of  the  Soldiers  within. 

The  black  bands  came  oyer 

The  Alps  and  their  snow ; 
With  Bourbon,  the  rarer, 

They  pass'd  the  broad  Po. 
We  have  beaten  all  foemen, 

We  have  captured  a  king, 
We  have  turn'd  back  on  no  men, 

And  so  let  us  sing ! 
Here 's  the  Bourbon  for  ever ! 

Though  pennyless  all, 
Well  have  one  more  endeavour 

At  yonder  old  walL 
With  the  Bourbon  well  gather 

At  day-dawn  before 
The  gates,  and  together 

Or  break  or  climb  o'er 
The  wall :  on  the  ladder 

As  mounts  each  firm  foot, 
Our  shout  shall  grow  gladder, 

And  death  only  be  mute. 
With  the  Bourbon  well  mount  o'er 

The  walls  of  old  Rome, 
And  who  then  shall  count  o'er 

The  spoils  of  each  dome  ? 
Up  I  up  with  the  lily  1 

And  down  with  the  keys ! 
In  old  Rome,  the  seven-hilly, 

Well  revel  at  ease. 
Her  streets  shall  be  gory, 

Her  Tiber  all  red, 
And  her  temples  so  hoary 

Shall  clang  with  our  tread. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon !  the  Bourbon ! 

The  Bourbon  for  aye ! 
Of  our  song  bear  the  burden ! 

And  fire,  (ire  away ! 
With  Spain  for  the  vanguard, 

Our  varied  host  comes ; 
And  next  to  the  Spaniard 

Beat  Germany's  drums ; 
And  Italy's  lances 

Are  couch'd  at  their  mother ; 
But  our  leader  from  France  is, 

Who  warr'd  with  his  brother. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon !  the  Bourbon ! 

Sans  country  or  home, 
Well  follow  the  Bourbon, 

To  plunder  old  Borne. 
Cat.  An  indifferent  song 

For  those  within  the  walls,  methinks,  to  hear. 
Am.  Yes,  if  they  keep  to  their  chorus.     But  here 
comes 
The  general  with  his  chiefs  and  men  of  trust 
A  goodly  rebel ! 

Enter  the  Constable  Boouo*  l  "  cum  mtt,"  frc.  frc. 

PhiL  How  now,  noble  prince, 

Ton  are  not  cheerful  ? 

Bourb.  Why  should  I  be  so  ? 

PhU.  Upon  the  eve  of  conquest,  such  as  ours, 
Most  men  would  be  so. 
1       Bourb.  If  I  were  secure  I 


PhU.  Doubt  not  our  soldiers.     Were  the  walls  of 
adamant. 
They'd  crack  them.     Hunger  is  a  sharp  artillery. 

Bourb,  That  they  will  falter  is  my  least  of  fears. 
That  they  will  be  repulsed,  with  Bourbon  for 
Their  chief,  and  all  their  kindled  appetites 
To  marshal  them  on  —  were  those  hoary  walls 
Mountains,  and  those  who  guard  them  like  the  gods 
Of  the  old  fables,  I  would  trust  my  Titans ;— 
But  now 

PhiL      They  are  but  men  who  war  with  mortals, 

Bourb.  True :  but  those  walls  have  girded  in  great 
ages, 
And  sent  forth  mighty  spirits.     The  past  earth 
And  present  phantom  of  imperious  Borne 
Is  peopled  with  those  warriors ;  and  within** 
They  flit  along  the  eternal  city's  rampart, 
And  stretch  their  glorious,  gory,  shadowy  hands. 
And  beckon  me  away  1 

PhiL  So  let  them !    Wilt  thou 

Turn  back  from  shadowy  menaces  of  shadows  ? 

Bourb.  They  do  not  menace  me.  I  could  have 
Methinks,  a  Sylla's  menace;  but  they  clasp,  [faced, 
I  And  raise,  and  wring  their  dim  and  deathlike  hands, 
I  And  with  their  thin  aspen  faces  and  flx'd  eyes 

Fascinate  mine.     Look  there  ! 
|      PhiL  I  look  upon 

A  lofty  battlement 

Bourb.  And  there ! 

PhiL  Not  even 

A  guard  in  sight ;  they  wisely  keep  below, 
Sheltcr'd  by  the  grey  parapet  from  some 
Stray  bullet  of  our  lansquenets,  who  might 
Practise  in  the  cool  twilight 

Bourb.  Tou  are  blind. 

PhiL  If  seeing  nothing  more  than  may  be  seen 
Be  so. 

Bourb.  A  thousand  years  have  mann'd  the  walls 
With  all  their  heroes, — the  last  Cato  stands 
And  tears  his  bowels,  rather  than  survive 
The  liberty  of  that  I  would  enslave. 
And  the  first  Caesar  with  his  triumphs  flits 
From  battlement  to  battlement 

PhiL  Then  conquer 

The  walls  for  which  he  conquerM,  and  be  greater ! 

Bourb.  True :  so  I  will,  or  perish.  * 

PhiL  Toucan 

In  such  an  enterprise  to  die  is  rather 
The  dawn  of  an  eternal  day,  than  death. 
[Count  Abvold  tmd  Cjbsjlj 

Ces.    And  the  mere  men— do  they  too 
beneath 
The  noon  of  this  same  ever-scorching  glory  1 

Bourb.  Ah! 

Welcome  the  bitter  hunchback !  and  his  master, 
The  beauty  of  our  host,  and  brave  as  beauteous, 
And  generous  as  lovely.     We  shall  find 
Work  for  you  both  ere  morning. 

Cm*.  Tou  will  find, 

So  please  your  highness,  no  leas  for  yourself. 

Bourb.  And  if  I  do,  there  wlB  not  be  a  labourer 
More  forward,  hunchback ! 

Cm$.  Tou  may  well  amy  so, 

For  you  have  seen  that  back— as  general, 


■  i 


1  [Charles  of  Bourbon  was  emuin  to  FrancU  L,  and  Con- 
•UhTe  of  France.  Being  bitterly  pertecuted  by  the  qoeen- 
mother  for  having  declined  the  honour  of  her  hand,  and 


also  by  the  king,  he 
Charles  V.] 
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Placed  In  the  rev  In  action — but  your  foes 
Have  never  seen  it 

Bourb.  That's  a  lair  retort* 

For  I  provoked  it ;  — but  the  Bourbon's  breast 
Has  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  far  advanced 
In  danger's  face  as  yours,  were  you  the  devil 

Cat.  And  if  I  were,  I  might  have  saved  myself 
The  toll  of  coming  here. 

Phil  Why  so? 

Gdst.  One  half 

Of  your  brave  bands  of  their  own  bold  accord 
Will  go  to  biro,  the  other  half  be  sent, 
More  swiftly,  not  less  surely. 

Bourb.  Arnold,  your 

Slight  crooked  friend's  as  snake-like  in  his  words 
As  his  deeds. 

Cat.  Tour  highness  much  mistakes  me. 

The  first  snake  was  a  flatterer— I  am  none ; 
And  for  my  deeds,  I  only  sting  when  stung. 

Bourb.  Ton  are  brave,  and  that's  enough  for  me ; 
and  quick 
In  speech  as  sharp  in  action— -and  that's  more. 
I  am  not  alone  a  soldier,  but  the  soldiers' 
Comrade. 

Cits,  They  are  but  bad  company,  your  highness : 
And  worse  even  for  their  friends  than  foes,  as  being 
More  permanent  acquaintance. 

Phil.  How  now,  fellow ! 

Thou  waxest  insolent,  beyond  the  privilege 
Ufa  buffoon, 

C«s.  You  mean  I  speak  the  truth. 

Ill  lie  — it  Is  as  easy ;  then  you'll  praise  roe 
For  calling  you  a  hero. 

Bourb.  Philibert ! 

Let  him  alone ;  he 's  brave,  and  ever  has  [der, 

Been  first,  with  that  swart  face  and  mountain  shoul- 
lo  Held  or  storm,  and  patient  in  starvation ; 
And  for  his  tongue,  the  camp  is  full  of  licence, 
And  the  sharp  stinging  of  a  lively  rogue 
L%  to  my  mind,  far  preferable  to 
The  gross,  dull,  heavy,  gloomy  execration 
Of  a  mere  famlsh'd,  sullen,  grumbling  slave, 
Whom  nothing  can  convince  save  a  full  meal, 
And  wine,  and  sleep,  and  a  few  maravedis, 
With  which  he  deems  him  rich. 

Cos.  It  would  be  well 

If  the  earth's  princes  ask'd  no  more. 

Bourb.  Be  silent ! 

Cat.  Ay,  but  not  idle.  Work  yourself  with  words. 
Ton  have  few  to  speak. 

Phil  What  means  the  audacious  prater  ? 

Cat.  To  prate,  like  other  prophets. 

Bourb.  Philibert ! 

Why  will  you  vex  him  ?  Have  we  not  enough 
To  think  on  ?  Arnold  i  I  will  lead  the  attack 
To-morrow. 

Am.  I  have  heard  as  much,  my  lord. 

Bourb.  And  you  will  follow  ? 

Am.  Since  I  must  not  lead. 

Bourb.  *TU  necessary  for  the  further  daring 
Of  our  too  needy  army,  that  their  chief 
Plant  the  first  foot  upon  the  foremost  ladder's 
first  step. 

Cat.         rpon  its  topmost,  let  us  hope : 
So  shall  he  have  his  full  deserts. 

Bourb.  The  world's 

Great  capital  perchance  is  ours  to-morrow. 
Through  every  change  the  seven-hDl'd  city  hath 


Retaln'd  her  sway  o'er  nations,  and  the  Caesars, 
But  yielded  to  the  Alarics,  the  Alarics 
Unto  the  pontiffs.    Soman,  Goth,  or  priest, 
Still  the  world's  masters  I     Civilised,  barbarian, 
Or  saintly,  still  the  walls  of  Romulus 
Have  been  the  circus  of  an  empire.    Well  I 
'Twas  their  turn— now  tis  ours ;  and  let  us  hope 
That  we  will  fight  as  well,  and  rule  much  better. 

Get.  No  doubt,  the  camp 's  the  school  of  dvte 
rights. 
What  would  you  make  of  Rome  ? 

Bourb.  That  which  It  was. 

Get.  In  Alaric's  time  ? 

Bourb.                   No,  slave  1  in  the  first  Csssar's, 
Whose  name  you  bear  like  other  curs 

Cat.  And  kings ! 

'Tis  a  great  name  for  blood-hounds. 

Bourb.  There 's  a  demon 

In  that  fierce  rattle-snake  thy  tongue.      Wilt  never 
Be  serious  ? 

Cat.  On  the  eve  of  battle,  no ;  — 

That  were  not  soldier-like.     'T  is  for  the  general 
To  be  more  pensive :  we  adventurers 
Must  be  more  cheerful.    Wherefore  should  we  think  ? 
Our  tutelar  deity,  in  a  leader's  shape, 
Takes  care  of  us.     Keep  thought  aloof  from  hosts  I 
If  the  knaves  take  to  thinking,  you  will  have 
To  crack  those  walls  alone. 

Bourb.  You  may  sneer,  since 

Tis  lucky  for  you  that  you  fight  no  worse  for't 

Cat.  I  thank  you  for  the  freedom ;  'tis  the  only 
Pay  I  have  taken  in  your  highness'  service. 

Bourb.  Well,  sir,  to-morrow  you  shall  pay  yourself. 
Look  on  those  towers ;  they  hold  my  treasury ; 
But,  Philibert,  we'll  In  to  council.     Arnold, 
We  would  request  your  presence. 

Am.  Prince  1  my  service 

Is  yours,  as  in  the  field. 

Bourb.  In  both  we  prize  it, 

And  yours  will  be  a  post  of  trust  at  daybreak. 

Cat.  And  mine  ? 

Bourb.  To  follow  glory  with  the  Bourbon. 

Good  night  1 

Am.  {to  Cjbsar).     Prepare  our  armour  for  the 
assault, 
And  wait  within  my  tent 

[Exeunt  Bourbon,  Arnold,  Philibert,  £c. 

Cat.  (solut).  Within  thy  tent ! 

Think'st  thou  that  I  pass  from  thee  with  my  presence  ? 
Or  that  this  crooked  coffer,  which  contain'd 
Thy  principle  of  life,  is  aught  to  me 
Except  a  mask  ?   And  these  are  men,  forsooth  ! 
Heroes  and  chiefs,  the  flower  of  Adam's  bastards ! 
This  is  the  consequence  of  giving  matter 
The  power  of  thought     It  is  a  stubborn  substance, 
And  thinks  chaotically,  as  it  acts. 
Ever  relapsing  into  its  first  elements. 
Well !  I  must  play  with  these  poor  puppets :  'tis 
The  spirit's  pastime  in  his  idler  hours. 
When  I  grow  weary  of  It,  I  have  business 
Amongst  the  stars,  which  these  poor  creatures  deem 
Were  made  for  them  to  look  at    T  were  a  jest  now 
To  bring  one  down  amongst  them,  and  set  fire 
Unto  their  anthill :  how  the  pismires  then 
Would  scamper  o'er  the  scalding  soil,  and,  ceasing 
From  tearing  down  each  other's  nests,  pipe  forth 
One  universal  orison !    Ha !  ha  I 

[Exit  Cjuae. 
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SCENE  I. 


Before  the  Walls  of  Rome.  —  The  Aatauh:  the  Army 
in  motion,  with  ladder*  to  seals  the  watte  f  Bovm~ 
bok,  with  a  white  scarf  over  hie  armour,  foremost. 

Chorus  of  Spirits  in  the  air. 

I 
Tis  the  morn,  but  dim  and  dark. 
Whither  flies  the  silent  lark  ? 
Whither  shrinks  the  clouded  sun  ? 
Is  the  day  Indeed  begun  ? 
.Nature's  eye  is  melancholy 
0>r  the  dty  high  and  holy : 
But  without  there  is  a  din 
Should  arouse  the  saints  within, 
And  revive  the  heroic  ashes 
Bound  which  yellow  Tiber  dashes. 
Oh,  ye  seven  hills  I  awaken, 
Ere  your  very  base  be  shaken ! 


Hearken  to  the  steady  stamp ! 

Mars  is  in  their  every  tramp ! 

Not  a  step  is  out  of  tune, 

As  the  tides  obey  the  moon  I 

On  they  march,  though  to  self-slaughter, 

Regular  as  rolling  water, 

Whose  high  waves  o'ersweep  the  border 

Of  huge  moles,  but  keep  their  order, 

Breaking  only  rank  by  rank. 

Hearken  to  the  armour's  clank ! 

Look  down  o'er  each  frowning  warrior, 

How  he  glares  upon  the  barrier : 

Look  on  each  step  of  each  ladder, 

As  the  stripes  that  streak  an  adder. 

3. 
Look  upon  the  bristling  wall, 
Mann'd  without  an  interval ! 
Round  and  round,  and  tier  on  tier, 
Cannon's  black  mouth,  shining  spear, 
Lit  match,  bell-mouth'd  musquetoon, 
Gaping  to  be  murderous  soon ; 
All  the  warlike  gear  of  old, 
Mix'd  with  what  we  now  behold, 
In  this  strife  twirt  old  and  new, 
Gather  like  a  locusts'  crew. 
Shade  of  Remus !  lis  a  time 
Awful  as  thy  brother's  crime ! 
Christians  war  against  Christ's  shrine :  — 
Must  Its  lot  be  like  to  thine? 

4. 
Near — and  near— .and  nearer  still, 
As  the  earthquake  saps  the  hill, 
First  with  trembling,  hollow  motion. 
Like  a  scarce-awaken'd  ocean, 
Then  with  stronger  shock  and  louder, 
Till  the  rocks  are  crush'd  to  powder,  — 
Onward  sweeps  the  rolling  host ! 
Heroes  of  the  immortal  boast ! 
Mighty  chiefs  I  eternal  shadows ! 
First  flowers  of  the  bloody  meadows 
Which  encompass  Rome,  the  mother 
Of  a  people  without  brother  ! 


WQ1  you  sleep  when  nations'  quarrels 
Plough  the  root  up  of  your  laurels  ? 
Ye  who  weep  o'er  Carthage  burning. 
Weep  not — strike  I  for  Rome  is  mourning !  * 

5. 

Onward  sweep  the  varied  nations ! 
Famine  long  bath  dealt  their  rations. 
To  the  wall,  with  hate  and  hunger, 
Numerous  as  wolves,  and  stronger, 
On  they  sweep.     Oh  1  glorious  city  1 
Must  thou  be  a  theme  for  pity  ? 
Fight,  like  your  first  sire,  each  Roman  ! 
Alaric  was  a  gentle  foeman, 
Match'd  with  Bourbon's  black  banditti  I 
Rouse  thee,  thou  eternal  city ; 
Rouse  thee  !    Rather  give  the  torch 
With  thine  own  hand  to  thy  porch, 
Than  behold  such  hosts  pollute 
Tour  worst  dwelling  with  their  foot 

6. 

Ah  !  behold  yon  bleeding  spectre  i 
Ilion's  children  find  no  Hector; 
Priam's  offspring  loved  their  brother; 
Rome's  great  sire  forgot  his  mother. 
When  he  slew  his  gallant  twin, 
With  inexpiable  sin. 
See  the  giant  shadow  stride 
O'er  the  ramparts  high  and  wide  ! 
When  the  first  o'erleapt  thy  wall, 
Its  foundation  mourn'd  thy  tail. 
Now,  though  towering  like  a  Babel, 
Who  to  stop  his  steps  are  able  ? 
Stalking  o'er  thy  highest  dome, 
Remus  claims  his  vengeance,  Rome ! 

7. 
Now  they  reach  thee  in  their  anger : 
Fire  and  smoke  and  hellish  clangour 
Arc  around  thee,  thou  world's  wonder . 
Death  is  in  thy  walls  and  under. 
Now  the  meeting  steel  first  dashes. 
Downward  then  the  ladder  crashes, 
With  its  iron  load  all  gleaming, 
Lying  at  its  foot  blaspheming ! 
Up  again !  for  every  warrior 
Slain,  another  climbs  the  barrier. 
Thicker  grows  the  strife :  thy  ditches 
Europe's  mingling  gore  enriches. 
Rome !  although  thy  wall  may  perish, 
Such  manure  thy  fields  will  cherish, 
Making  gay  the  harvest-home; 
But  thy  hearths,  alas  1  oh,  Rome  I— 
Yet  be  Rome  amidst  thine  anguish. 
Fight  as  thou  wast  wont  to  vanquish  I 


Yet  once  more,  ye  old  Penates  1 

Let  not  your  quench'd  hearths  be  At£'s 

Yet  again,  ye  shadowy  heroes, 

Yield  not  to  these  stranger  Neros ! 

Though  the  son  who  slew  his  mother 

Shed  Rome's  blood,  he  was  your  brother : 


1  Sdplo,  the  lecood  African*!*,  U  aid  to  have 
twm  or  Homer,  and  wept  orer  the  burning  of 
He  bad  better  here  grated  It  a  cepftnlattcn. 
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Twas  the  Boman  curbM  the  Boman ;  — 

Brennus  was  a  baffled  foeman. 

Tet  again,  ye  saints  and  martyr*, 

Bise !  tor  yours  are  holier  ehaxten  t 

Mighty  gods  of  temples  fcUlng, 

Tet  in  rain  stUl  appalling ! 

Mightier  founders  of  those  altars, 

True  and  Christian, — strike  the  assaulters  1 

Tiber  |  Tiber  I  let  thy  torrent 

Show  even  nature's  self  abhorrent 

Let  each  breathing  heart  dilated 

Turn,  as  doth  the  lion  baited  I 

Borne  be  crush'd  to  one  wide  tomb, 

But  be  still  the  Roman's  Borne ! 

Boumaoy,  Asxolb,  Cmbam,  and  others,  arrweat  the 
foot  of  the  woJL     A*wou>  is  about  to  plant  his 

Bourb.  Hold,  Arnold!    I  am  first. 
A*n*  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bourb.  Hold,  sir,  I  charge  you  t  Follow  I  I  am 
proud 
Of  such  a  follower,  but  will  brook  no  leader. 

[Bou&aoir  plants  his  ladder,  and  begins  to  mount. 
Now,  boys  !    On  I  on  ! 

[A  shot  strikes  kirn,  and  Boubxok  falls. 
And  off  t 

Am.  Eternal  powers ! 

The  host  will  be  appaB'd,  —  but  vengeance !  ven- 
geance ! 
Bourb.  T  is  nothing — lend  me  your  hand. 
[BooraaoK  takes  Arnold  by  the  hand,  and  rises ; 
but  as  he  puts  his  foot  on  the  step,  falls  again. 

Arnold  !  I  am  sped. 
Conceal  my  fell— all  will  go  well— conceal  it ! 
Fling  my  cloak  o'er  what  will  be  dust  anon ; 
tet  not  the  soldiers  see  it 
Am.  Tou  must  be 

Removed ;  the  aid  of 

Bourb.  No,  my  gallant  boy ; 

Death  Is  upon  me.    But  what  is  one  life  ? 
The  Bourbon's  spirit  shall  command  them  still. 
Keep  them  yet  ignorant  that  I  am  but  clay, 
Till  they  are  conquerors —  then  do  as  you  may. 
Cms.  Would  not  your  highness  choose  to  kiss  the 
cross  ? 
We  have  no  priest  here,  but  the  hilt  of  sword 
May  serve  Instead : — it  did  the  same  for  Bayard.  ' 

Bomrb.  Thou  bitter  slave !  to  name  him  at  this 
But  I  deserve  it  [time ! 

Am.  (to  CjataAft).  Yfilsin,  hold  your  peace  f 
Cms.  What,  when  a  Christian  dies?    Shall  I  not 
offer 
A  Christian  4<  Vadc  in  pace  ? " 

An.  Silence !  Oh! 

Those  eyes  are  glaring  which  o*erlook*d  the  world, 
And  saw  no  equal 
Bourb.  Arnold,  should'st  thou  see 

— But    hark!    harkT  the    assault   grows 
warmer — Oh! 

»  £-  Finding  himself  mortally  wounded,  Bayard  ordered 
•a*  of  fci§  attendants  to  pbmhmi  under  a  tree  with  his  face 

* 'f  tl»  cnem?*  then,  fixing  nU  eyes  rathe  giiard  of  his 

watch  be  held  op  Instead  of  a  eross,  ha  addressed  hit 
i  to  God,  and  In  tali  posture  he  calmly  waited  the  ap- 
of  death.** — Boaawnoir,  Charles  V.i 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1597.  the  Constable  and  his  army 
a  sight  of  Borne,  and  the  next  morale*  commenced 


L 


For  but  an  hour,  a  minute  more  of  life 
To  die  within  the  wall!    Hence,  Arnold,  hence! 
Tou  lose  time— they  will  conquer  Borne  without 
thee. 
Am.  And  without  thee  I 

Bourh-  Not  so;  111  lead  them  still 

In  spirit     Cover  up  my.  dost,  and  breathe  not 
That  I  have  ceased  to  breathe.    Away  I  and  be 
Victorious ! 

Am.  But  I  must  not  leave  thee  thus. 

Bourb.  Tou  must— « farewell— Up  I  up<  the  world 
is  winning.  [Boonaow  dies.* 

Cos.  (to  Arnold).  Come,  count,  to  business. 
Arn-  True.    I  Tl  weep  hereafter. 

[Arnold  covers  Bovnov's  body  with  a  mantle, 
.   and  mounts  the  ladder,  crying 
The  Bourbon !  Bourbon!  On,  boys!  Borne  is  ours ! 
Cms.  Good  night,  lord  constable !  thou  wert  a  man. 
[Csaaa  follows  AaHOLD  j  they  reach  the  bat- 
tlements  Arnold  and  Cabas;  are    struck 
down. 

Cos.  A  precious  somerset!    Is  your  countship 
injured? 

Arn-  No«  [Bemounts  the  ladder. 

Cms.  A  rare  blood-hound,  when  his  own  is  heated ! 
And  'tis  no  boy's  play.    Now  he  strikes  them  down  ! 
His  hand  is  on  the  battlement  —  he  grasps  it 
As  though  it  were  an  altar  ;  now  his  foot 
Is  on  it,  and What  have  we  here  ?— a  Boman? 

_  [A  man  falls. 

The  first  bird  of  the  covey  1  he  has  fallen 
On  the  outside  of  the  nest  Why,  how  now,  fellow  ? 
Wounded  Man.  A  drop  of  water ! 

£**•  Blood 's  the  only  liquid 

Nearer  than  Tiber. 

Wounded  Man.  I  have  died  for  Borne.  [ZWes. 

Cms.  And  so  did  Bourbon,  in  another  sense. 
Oh  these  immortal  men !  and  their  great  motives  ! 
But  I  must  after  my  young  charge.     He  is 
By  this  time  V  the  forum.     Charge !  charge ! 

[Cesar  mounts  the  ladders  the  •cent  closes. 

SCENE  II. 

The  City.  —  Combats  between  the  Besiegers  and 
Besieged  in  the  streets.  Inhabitants  flying  in  con- 
fusion. 

Enter  Osaaa. 

Cms.  I  cannot  find  my  hero ;  he  is  mix'fi 
With  the  heroic  crowd  that  now  pursue 
The  fugitives,  or  battle  with  the  desperate. 
What  have  we  here  ?  A  cardinal  or  two 
That  do  not  seem  in  love  with  martyrdom. 
How  the  old  red-shanks  scamper !    Could  they  doff . 
Their  hose  as  they  have  doff'd  their  hats,  Hrwouid  be 
A  blessing,  as  a  mark  the  less  for  plunder. 
But  let  them  fly ;  the  crimson  kennels  now 
Win  not  much  stain  their  stockings,  since  the  mire 
Is  of  the  self-same  purple  hue. 

the  attack.  Bourbon  wore  a  white  vest  over  bis  armour,  in 
order,  be  said,  to  be  mora  ceuspfcuous  both  to  bis  Mends  and 
foes.  Ho  led  on  to  the  wall*,  and  commenced  a  furious  as- 
sault, which  was  repelled  with  equal  violence.  Seeing  that 
bis  army  began  to  warer.  he  seised  a  Scaling  ladder  iron  a 
soldier  standing,  and  was  in  the  act  of  ascending,  when  he  was 
pierced  by  a  musket-ball,  and  fell.  Feeling  that  bis  wound 
was  mortal,  he  desired  that  his  body  mfgfat  oectmcealedfrom  ! 
his  soldiers,  and  hhaaasly  eaatodu^^  \vamnmwmb 
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Enter  a  Party  fighting — Arnold  at  the  head  of  the 

Besiegers. 

He  comes, 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  mild  twins— Gore  and  Glory. 
Holla !  .hold,  count ! 

Am.  Away  1  they  must  not  rally. 

Gat.  I  tell  thee,  be  not  rash ;  a  golden  bridge 
Is  for  a  flying  enemy.     I  gave  thee 
A  form  of  beauty,  and  an 
Exemption  from  some  maladies  of  body, 
Bat  not  of  mind,  which  is  not  mine  to  give. 
Bat  though  I  gave  the  form  of  Thetis*  son, 
I  dipt  thee  not  in  Styx ;  and  'gainst  a  foe 
I  would  not  warrant  thy  chivalric  heart 
More  than  Pelides'  heel ;  why  then,  be  cautious, 
And  know  thyself  a  mortal  stflL 

Am.  And  who 

With  aught  of  soul  would  combat  if  he  were 
Invulnerable  ?     That  were  pretty  sport 
Tbink'st  thou  I  beat  for  hares  when  lions  roar  ? 

[Ajwold  rushes  into  the  combat. 

Cms.  A  precious  sample  of  humanity ! 
Well,  his  blood's  up:  and  if  a  little's  shed, 
'T  will  serve  to  curb  his  fever. 

[Aa.xou>  engages  with  a  Roman,  who  retires 
towards  a  portico. 

Am.  Yield  thee,  slave  1 

I  promise  quarter. 

Rom.  That  '•  soon  said. 

Am.  And  done — 

My  word  is  known. 

Rom.  So  shall  be  my  deeds. 

[  They  re-engage.    Cjbsab.  comes  forward. 

Cats.  Why,  Arnold !  hold  thine  own :  thou  hast 
in  hand 
A  famous  artisan,  a  cunning  sculptor ; 
Also  a  dealer  in  the  sword  and  dagger. 
Not  so,  my  musqueteer ;  twas  he  who  slew 
The  Bourbon  from  the  walL 

Am.  Ay,  did  he  so  ? 

Then  he  hath  carved  his  monument 

Rom.  I  yet 

May  live  to  carve  your  betters'. 

Cms.  Well  said,  my  man  of  marble !    Benvenuto, 
Thou  hast  some  practice  in  both  ways ;  and  he 
Who  slays  Cellini  will  have  work'd  as  hard 
As  e'er  thou  did'st  upon  Carrara's  blocks. l 

[A&WOLD  disarms  and  wounds  Csluki,  but 
slightly :  the  latter  draws  a  pistol,  and  fires  ,■ 
then  retires,  and  disappears  through  the 
portico. 

Cam.  How  farest  thou?  Thou  hast  a  taste,  me- 

kOf  red  Bellona's  banquet 

Am.  {staggers).  'T  is  a  scratch. 

Lend  me  thy  scarf.    He  shall  not  'scape  me  thus. 

Cats.  Where  is  it? 

Am.  In  the  shoulder,  not  the  sword  arm — 

And  that's  enough.     I  am  thirsty :  would  I  had 
A  helm  of  water ! 


1  ["  Levelling  my  arquebuae,"  ays  Benvenuto  Cellini,  "  I 
discharged  it  with  m  deliberate  aim  at  a  person  who  teemed 
to  be  lifted  above  the  rest:  but  the  mitt  prevented  me  from 
distinguishing  whether  he  was  on  horseback  or  on  loot. 
Then  taming  suddenly  about  to  Aleamndro  and  Cecchmo,  I 
bid  them  fire  off  their  piece*,  and  showed  them  how  to  escape 
every  shot  of  the  betlaaers.  Having  accordingly  ftred  twice 
tor  the  enemy's  once,  I  cautiously  approached  the  walla,  and 


Get.  That's  a  liquid 

In  requisition,  but  by  no  meam 
To  come  at 

Am.  And  my  thirst  incrrajw;—bct 

1 11  find  a  way  to  quench  it 

Gets.  Or  be  quench'd 

Thyself. 

Am.      The  chance  is  even ;  we  will  throw 
The  dice  thereon.    But  I  lose  time  in  prating ; 
Prithee  be  quick.  [C  Jt&ta  binds  em  the  scarf. 

And  what  dost  thou  so  idly  ? 
Why  dost  not  strike? 

Cms.  Tour  old  philosophers 

Beheld  mankind,  as  mere  spectators  of 
The  Olympic  games.    When  I  behold  a  prise 
Worth  wrestling  for,  I  may  be  found  a  MBa 

Am.  Ay,  'gainst  an  oak. 

Cam.  A  forest,  when  it  suits  me: 

I  combat  with  a  mass,  or  not  at  alL 
Meantime,  pursue  thy  sport  as  I  do  mine ; 
Which  is  just  now  to  gaze,  since  all  these  labourers 
Will  reap  my  harvest  gratis. 

Am.  Thou  art  stffl 

Attend! 

Cms.      And  thou — a  man. 

Am.  Why,  such  I  fain  would  show  me. 

Cam.  True— as  men  are. 

Am.  And  what  is  that? 

Cam.  Thou  feeleat  and  thou 

[Exit  Akkold,  joining  in  the  combat  whick 
continues  between  detached  parties.  The , 
doses. 

SCENE  TIL 

St.  Peter's—  The  Interior  of  the  Church —  The  Pope 
at  the  Altar  —  Priests,  8ft.  crowding  in  confusion, 
and  Citizens  flying  for  refuge,  pursued  by  Soldiery. 

Enter  Cjbsar. 

A  Spanish  Soldier.  Down  with  them,  comrades! 
seize  upon  those  lamps ! 
Cleave  yon  bald-pated  shaveling  to  the  chine  I 
His  rosary 's  of  gold ! 

Lutheran  Soldier.     Revenge  !  revenge ! 
Plunder  hereafter,  but  for  vengeance  now— 
Tonder  stands  Anti-Christ ! 

Cam.  (interposing).  How  now,  schismatic? 

What  would'st  thou  ? 

Luth.  Sold.  In  the  holy  name  of  Christ, 

Destroy  proud  Anti-Christ    I  am  a  Christian. 

Cms.  Tea,  a  disciple  that  would  make  the  rounder 
Of  your  belief  renounce  it,  could  he  see 
Such  proselytes.    Best  stint  thyself  to  plunder. 

Luth.  Sold.  I  say  he  is  the  derlL 

Cos.  Hush !  keep  that  secret. 

Lest  he  should  recognize  you  for  his  own. 

Luth.  Sold.  Why  would  you  save  him?  I  repeat  he  is 
The  devil,  or  the  devil's  vicar  upon  earth. 

Cms.  And  that's  the  reason:  would  yon  make  a 
quarrel 


perceived  that  there  was  an  extraordnmry 
the  assailants,  occasioned  by  our  having  shot 
Boorbon :  he  was,  as  I  understood  aft 
sonage  whom  1  saw  raised  above  the 
This,  however,  is  one  of  the  manj 
amnrfna;  autobiography  which  nobody 


—  VoL  I.  pJtSi 
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With  your  best  Mends  ?    Yon  bad  for  best  be  quiet  ; 
fib  hour  Is  not  yet  come. 
L%tk  Sold.  That  shall  be  seen ! 

[1%e  Lutheran  Soldier  rushes  forward #  a  shot 
strikes  him  from  out  of  the  Pope't  Guards, 
and  he  falls  at  the  foot  of  the  Altar. 

Cos.  (to  the  Lutheran).  I  told  you  so. 

Lutk  Sold.  And  win  you  not  avenge  me  ? 

Cos.  Not  1 1    Tou  know  that  "  Vengeance  is  the 
Tou  see  he  lores  no  Interlopers,  [Lord's : " 

Luth.  Sold,  (dying).  Oh  ! 

Had  I  but  slain  him,  I  had  gone  on  high, 
Crown'd  with  eternal  glory!    Heaven,  forgive 
My  feebleness  of  arm  that  reach'd  him  not, 
And  take  thy  servant  to  thy  mercy.    Tia 
A  glorious  triumph  still;  proud  Babylon's 
No  more ;  the  Harlot  of  the  Seven  Hills 
Hath  changed  her  scarlet  raiment  for  sackcloth 
And  ashes !  [  The  Lutheran  diet. 

Cat.  Yes,  thine  own  amidst  the  rest 

Well  done,  old  Babel ! 

[The  Guards  defend  themselves  desperately, 
while  the  Pontiff  escapes,  by  a  private  pat- 
sage*  to  the  Vatican  and  the  Cattle  of  St. 
Angela.  l 

Cat.  Ha  I  right  nobly  battled  ! 

Now,  priest !  now,  soldier  1  the  two  great  professions, 
Together  by  the  ears  and  hearts  1    I  have  not 
Seen  s  more  comic  pantomime  since  Titus 
Took  Jewry.    Bat  the  Romans  had  the  best  then  ; 
Now  they  must  take  their  turn. 

Soldiers.  He  hath  escaped ! 

Follow!  [>P» 

Another  Sold.  They  have  barr'd  the  narrow  passage 
And  It  Is  clogged  with  dead  even  to  the  door. 

Cm.  lam  glad  he  hath  escaped:  he  may  thank 
me  fort 
In  part    1  would  not  have  his  bulls  abolish'd  — 
Twere  worth  one  half  our  empire :  his  indulgences 
Demand  some  In  return;  — no,  no,  he  must  not 
Fall;— and  besides,  his  now  escape  may  furnish 
A  future  mfnfi^t  in  future  proof 
Of  Us  InMIbility.  [  To  the  Spanish  Soldiery. 

Well,  cut-throats  I 
What  do  you  pause  for  ?    If  you  make  not  haste, 
Then  will  not  be  a  Irak  of  pious  gold  left 
And  you,  too,  catholics  I    Would  ye  return 
From  such  a  pilgrimage  without  a  relic  ? 
The  very  Lutherans  have  more  true  devotion : 
See  how  they  strip  the  shrines ! 

Soldiert.  By  holy  Peter 

He  speaks  the  truth ;  the  heretics  will  bear 
The  best  away. 

Cat.  And  that  were  shame !    Go  to  1 

Assist  in  their  conversion. 

[7%e  Soldiert  disperse;  many  quit  the  Church, 
othert  enter. 

Cat.  They  are  gone, 

And  others  come :  to  flows  the  wave  on  wave 
Of  what  these  creatures  call  eternity. 
Iteming  themselves  the  breakers  of  the  ocean, 
While  they  are  hot  its  bubbles,  ignorant 
That  foam  Is  their  foundation.     So,  another  1 

.  '  phe  castle  of  St  Aagelo  was  besieged  from  the  6th  of 

V»  to  the  Sth  of  June,  during  which  time  slaughter  and 

1   fcadattoc.  accompanied  with  ercry  exccas  of  impiety,  raping 

ana  tost,  on  the  akw  of  the  Imperialists,  devastated  the  city 


Enter  Olimpia,  flying  from  the  pursuit--  She  tpringt 

upon  the  Altar. 

Sold.  She's  mine! 

Another  Said,  (oppoeing  the  former).     Tou  lie,  I 
track'd  her  first:  and  were  she 
The  Pope's  niece,  I H  not  yield  her.         [  They  fight. 
So*  Sold,  (advancing  towards  Oumpls).  You  may 
settle 
Tour  claims ;  I'll  make  mine  good. 

Olimp.  Infernal  slave  1 

Tou  touch  me  not  alive. 

3d  Sold.  Alive  or  dead  1 

OKmp.  (embracing  a  massive  crucifix).     Respect 

your  God ! 
3d  Sold.  Tes,  when  he  shines  in  gold. 

Girl,  you  but  grasp  your  dowry. 

[As  he  advances,  Olucyia,  with  a  strong  and 
sudden  effort,  caste  down  the  crucifix;  it 
strikes  the  Soldier,  who  falls. 

3d  Sold.  Oh,  great  God  ! 

Olimp.  Ah !  now  you  recognise  him. 

3d  Sold.  My  brain 's  crush'd  1 

Comrades,  help,  ho  1    All's  darkness  I  [He  dies* 

Other  Soldiers  (coming  up).  Slay  her,  although  she 
had  a  thousand  lives : 
She  hath  kill'd  our  comrade. 

Olimp.  Welcome  such  a  death.! 

Tou  have  no  life  to  give,  which  the  worst  slave 
Would  take.  Great  God  1  through  thy  redeeming  Son, 
And  thy  Son's  Mother,  now  receive  me  as 
I  would  approach  thee,  worthy  her,  and  him,  and  thee  1 

Enter  Arnold. 

Am.  What  do  I  see?    Accursed  jackals  1 
Forbear  1 

Cmt.  (aside  and  laughing).  Ha !  ha  1  here's  equity !  ■ 
The  dogs  I 

Have  as  much  right  as  he.     But  to  the  issue ! 

Soldiert.  Count,  she  hath  slain  our  comrade.  j 

Am.  With  what  weapon  I 

Sold.  The  cross,  beneath  which  he  is  crush'd; 
behold  him  ! 

Lie  there,  more  like  a  worm  than  man ;  she  cast  it 
Upon  his  head. 

Am.  Even  so ;  there  is  a  woman 

Worthy  a  brave  man's  liking.     Were  ye  such, 
Te  would  have  honour'd  her.    But  get  ye  hence, 
And  t^ank  your  meanness,  other  God  you  have  none, 
For  your  existence.     Had  you  touch'd  a  hair 
Of  those  dishevell'd  locks,  I  would  have  thlnn'd 
Tour  ranks  more  than  the  enemy.    Away  1 
Te  jackals !  gnaw  the  bones  the  lion  leaves, 
But  not  even  these  till  he  permits. 

A  Sold,  (murmuring).  The  Ilea 

Blight  conquer  for  himself  then. 

Am.  (cutt  him  down).  Mutineer  1 

Bebel  in  hell — you  shall  obey  on  earth  1 

[  The  Soldiers  assault  Aakold. 

Am.  Come  on  I  I'm  glad  on't !  I  will  show  you, 
slaves, 
How  you  should  be  commanded,  and  who  led  you 
First  o'er  the  wall  you  were  so  shy  to  scale, 

of  Rome  For  this  picture  of  horrora,  sea  especially  the 
14  Sackage  of  Rome/'  by  Jaoopo  Buonaparte,  "  aentUuomp 
Samminlateae,  cha  rl  se  trov5  presente,"  and  tt  Life  of  Ccl. 
lmi,"Tol.i.p.l94j 
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Until  I  waved  my  banner*  from  its  height, 
As  you  are  bold  within  it' 

[ Ajrxold  mows  down  the  foremost ;  the  rest 
throw  down  their  ami. 

Soldier*.  Mercy  .1  mercy  1 

Am.  Then  learn  to  grant  it  Bare  I  taught  you  who 
Led  you  o'er  Rome'*  eternal  battlements  ? 

Soldiers.  We  saw  it,  and  we  know  it ;  yet  forgiTC 
A  moment's  error  in  the  heat  of  conquest-— 
The  conquest  which  you  led  to. 

Am.  Get  you  hence  1 

Hence  to  your  quarters  1  you  will  find  them  fla'd 
In  the  Colonna  palace. 

Otimp.  (aside).  Ia  my  father's 

House  \  [no  further  need 

Am,  (to  the  Soldiers).    Leave  your  arms ;  ye  have 
Of  such :  the  city's  renderVL    And  mark  well 
Tou  keep  your  hands  clean,  or  111  find  out  a  stream 
As  red  as  Tiber  now  runs,  for  your  baptism,    [obey ! 

Soldiers  (deposing  their  arms  and  departing).     We 

Am.  (to  Oukfia).  Lady,  you  are  safe. 

Olimp.  I  should  be  so. 

Had  I  a  knife  even ;  but  it  matters  not — 
Death  hath  a  thousand  gates ;  and  on  the  marble, 
Even  at  the  altar  foot,  whence  I  look  down 
Upon  destruction,  shall  my  head  be  dash'd. 
Ere  thou  ascend  it     God  forgive  thee,  man ! 

Am.  I  wish  to  merit  his  forgiveness,  and 
Thine  own,  although  I  have  not  injured  thee. 

Olimp.  No!   Thou  hast  only  sack'd  my  native 
land, — 
No  injury ! — and  made  my  father's  house 
A  den  of  thieves  I    No  injury ! — this  temple — 
Slippery  with  Roman  and  with  holy  gore. 
No  injury !    And  now  thou  would  preserve  me, 
To  be— but  that  shall  never  be ! 

[She  raises  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  folds  her  robe 
round  her t  andprepares  to  dash  herself  down 
on  the  side  of  the  Ahar  opposite  to  that  where 
Aajrou>  stands. 

Am.  Hold !  hold ! 

I  swear. 

Olimp.  Spare  thine  already  forfeit  soul 
A  perjury  for  which  even  hell  would  loathe  thee. 
I  know  thee. 

Am.             No,  thou  know*st  me  not ;  I  am  not 
Of  these  men,  though 

Olimp.  I  judge  thee  by  thy  mates ; 

It  is  for  God  to  judge  thee  as  thou  art 
J  see  thee  purple  with  the  blood  of  Rome ; 
Take  mine,  tis  all  thou  e'er  shalt  have  of  me, 
And  here,  upon  the  marble  of  this  temple, 
Where  the  baptismal  font  baptised  me  God's, 
I  offer  him  a  blood  less  holy 
But  not  less  pure  (pure  as  it  left  me  then. 
A  redeem'd  infent)  than  the  holy  water 
The  saints  have  sanctified ! 

[Omen*,  waves  her  hand  to  Aa*ou>  with  dis- 
dain, and  dashes  herself  an  the  pavement  from 
the  Altar. 

Am.  Eternal  God! 

I  feel  thee  now !    Help !  help  1     She's  gone. 

Cms.  (*pproaeht9).  I  am  here. 

Am.  Thou !  but  oh,  save  her ! 

Cms.  (assisting  him  to  raise  Olimfxa).     She  hath 
done  it  well ! 
The  leap  was  serious.     .     • 

Am.  Oh  I  she  is  lifeless ! 


Cms.  If 

She  be  so,  I  have  nought  to  do  with  that: 
The  resurrection  is  beyond  me. 

Am.  Slave! 

Cms.  Ay,  slave  or  master,  'tis  all  one :  methlnfcf 
Good  words,  however,  are  as  well  at  times. 

Am.  Words! — Canst  thou  aid  her ? 

Cms.  I  will  try.    A  sprinkling 

Of  that  same  holy  water  may  be  useful 

[He  brings  some  in  his  helmet  from  thefmi. 

Am.  Tis  mix'd  with  blood, 

Cms.  There  is  no  cleaner  now 

In  Rome. 

Am.       How  pale !  how  beautiful  1  how  lifeless  1 
Alive  or  dead,  thou  essence  of  all  beauty, 
I  love  but  thee  1 

Cms.  Even  so  Achilles  loved 

Penthesilea:  with  his  form  it  seems 
You  have  his  heart,  and  yet  it  was  no  soft  one. 

Am.  She  breathes  1  But  no,  twas  nothing  or  the  last 
Faint  flutter  life  disputes  with  death. 

Cms.  She  breathes. 

Am.   Thou  say'st  it?     Then  'tis  truth. 

Cms.  Tou  do  me  right— 

The  devil  speaks  truth  much  oftener  than  he  *  deemtt : 
He  hath  an  ignorant  audience.  [beats. 

Am.  (without  attending  to  him).    Yes !  her  heart 
Alas !  that  the  first  beat  of  the  only  heart 
I  ever  wish'd  to  beat  with  mine  should  vibrate 
To  an  assassin's  pulse. 

Cms.  A  sage  reflection,        [her? 

But  somewhat  late  i'  the  day.     Where  shall  we  bear 
I  say  she  lives. 

Am.  And  win  she  live? 

Cms.  As  much 

As  dust  can. 

Am.  Then  she  Is  dead  I 

Cms.  Bah !  bah !  You  are  so* 

And  do  not  know  it     She  will  come  to  life — 
Such  as  you  think  so,  such  as  you  now  an; 
But  we  must  work  by  human  means. 

Am.  Wewffl 

Convey  her  unto  the  Colonna  palace. 
Where  I  have  pitchM  my  banner. 

Cms.  Come  then !  raise  her  up  1 

Am.  Softly! 

Cms.  As  softly  as  they  bear  the  dead, 

Perhaps  because  they  cannot  feel  the  jolting. 

Am.  But  doth  she  Bve  indeed  ? 

Cms.  Nay,  never  tear! 

But  if  you  rue  it  after,  blame  not  me. 

Am.  Let  her  but  live ! 

Cms.  The  spirit  of  her  lift 

Is  yet  within  her  breast,  and  may  revive. 
Count !  count !  I  am  your  servant  In  an  things, 
And  this  is  a  new  office : — tis  not  oft 
I  am  employed  in  such ;  but  yon  perceive 
How  stanch  a  friend  is  what  you  call  a  fiend. 
On  earth  you  have  often  only  fiends  for  friends ; 
Now  /  desert  not  mine.    8oft  J  hear  her  hence. 
The  beautiful  half-day,  and  nearly  spirit  l 
I  am  almost  enamourM  of  her,  as 
Of  old  the  angels  of  her  earliest  set. 

Am.  Thou! 

Cms.      II    But  fear  not    111  not  be  your  rival 

Am.  Rival! 

Cms.  I  could  be  one  right  fonnldiUr; 

But  since  I  slew  the  seven  husbands  of 
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Tobias*  future  bride  (and  after  all 
Was  smoked  out  by  some  incense),  I  nave  laid 
Aside  intrigue :  'tis  rarely  worth  the  trouble 
Of  g*lnl"g,  or — what  is  more  difficult — 
Getting  rid  of  your  prize  again ;  for  there's 
The  rub !  at  least  to  mortals. 

Am.  Prithee,  peace ! 

Softly  I  methinks  her  lips  move,  her  eyes  open ! 

Cms.  like  stars,  no  doubt ;  for  that's  a  metaphor 
For  Lucifer  and  Venus. 

Am.  To  the  palace 

Colons*,  as  I  told  you  1 

Cms.  Oh !  I  know 

My  way  through  Borne. 

Am.  Now  onward,  onward  !     Gently ! 

[Exeunt,  bearing  Olzxtia.     The  scene  do*e$. 


PART  m. 


SCENE  I. 

A  CaMtle  in  the  Apennines,  surrounded  by  a  wild  but 
smiUng  Country.  Chorus  of  Peasants  singing  before 
the  Gates. 

CHORUS. 
1. 

The  wars  are  over, 

The  spring  1b  come ; 
The  bride  and  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  home : 
They  are  happy,  we  rejoice ; 
Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  in  every  voice  1 

2. 

The  spring  is  come ;  the  violet  *s  gone,        " 

The  first-born  child  of  the  early  sun : 

With  us  she  is  but  a  winter's  flower, 

The  snow  on  the  hills  cannot  blast  her  bower, 

And  she  lifts  up  her  dewy  eye  of  blue 

To  the  youngest  sky  of  the  se&same  hue. 

8. 
And  when  the  spring  comes  with  her  host 
Of  flowers,  that  flower  beloved  the  most 
Shrinks  from  the  crowd  that  may  confuse 
Her  heavenly  odour  and  virgin  hues. 

4. 
Pluck  the  others,  but  still  remember 
Their  herald  out  of  dhn  December— 
The  morning  star  of  all  the  flowers, 
The  pledge  of  daylight's  lengthen'd  hours ; 
Nor,  midst  the  roses,  e'er  forget 
The  virgin,  virgin  violet 


Enter  Cmsak. 

Cos.  (singing).  The  wars  are  all  over, 

Our  swords  are  all  idle, 

The  steed  bites  the  bridle. 
The  casque's  on  the  walL 
There's  rest  for  the  rover ; 

But  his  armour  is  rusty, 

And  tiie  veteran  grows  crusty, 
As  he  yawns  in  the  hall. 

He  drinks — but  what's  drinking  ? 

A  mere  pause  from  thinking  I 
No  bugle  awakes  him  with  life-and-death  calL 


CHORUS. 

But  the  hound  bayeth  loudly, 

The  boar's  in  the  wood, 
And  the  falcon  longs  proudly 

To  spring  from  her  hood : 
On  the  wrist  of  the  noble 

She  sits  like  a  crest, 
And  the  air  is  in  trouble 

With  birds  from  their  nest 

Cess.  Oh  I  shadow  of  glory ! 

Dim  image  of  war  I 
But  the  chase  hath  no  story, 

Her  hero  no  star, 
Since  Nimrod,  the  founder 

Of  empire  and  chase, 
Who  made  the  woods  wonder 

And  quake  for  their  race. 
.  When  the  lion  was  young, 

In  the  pride  of  his  might, 
Then  'twas  sport  for  the  strong 

To  embrace  him  in  fight ; 
To  go  forth,  with  a  pine 

For  a  spear,  'gainst  the  mammoth! 
Or  strike  through  the- ravine 

At  the  foaming  behemoth ; 
While  man  was  in  stature 

As  towers  in  our  time, 
The  first-born  of  Nature, 

And,  like  her,  sublime  1 

CHORUS. 

But  the  wars  are  over, 
The  spring  is  come  ; 
The  bride  and  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  home : 
They  are  happy,  and  we  rejoice ; 
Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  from  every  voice  ! 

[Exeunt  the  Peasantry,  singing. 
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A  MYSTERY.1 

•  Now  the  Serpent  was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the  field  wnkh  the  Loan  God  had  made.**—  Gas.  ch.HL  ver.  1. 

TO 

SIB  WALTER  SCOTT,  BABT. 

THIS   MTSTBRT   OF   CAIlf  IS   IXSCEUXD, 

BY  I1IB  OBLIGED  riUHD  AHD   rAITOFVL  BSaVASTT, 

TUB   AUTHOR. 


PREFACE. 


Tn  following  scene*  axe  entitled  M  A  Mystery,"  in 
conformity  with  the  ancient  title  annexed  to  dramas 

»  r*  Caim  **  was  begun  at  Ravenna,  on  the  16th  of  July, 
1131  —completed  on  the  9th  of  September— and  published, 
in  the  same  rolume  with ** Sardanapalns*'  and  "The  Two 
Foscari,**  in  December.  Perhaps  no  production  of  Lord 
Byron  has  been  more  generally  admired,  on  the  score  of  abi- 
lity, than  this  "  Mystery  ;**— certainly  none,  on  first  appear- 
ing, exposed  the  author  to  a  fiercer  tempest  of  personal  abuse. 
Besides  being  unmercifully  bandied  In  most  of  the  critical 
journals  of  the  day,  **  Cain**  was  made  the  subject  of  a  so- 
lemn separate  essay,  entitled  *  A  Remonstrance  addressed  to 
Mr  Murray  respecting  a  recent  Publication— by  Oxonien- 
sis  ;'*  of  which  we  may  here  preserve  a  specimen : — ' 

M  There  is  a  method  of  producing  conviction,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  treatises  on  logic,  but  which  1  am  per- 
suaded you  could  be  quickly  made  to  understand  ;  it  is  the 
w*umi*(mm  ad  erumemom  ;  and  this.  I  trust,  will  be  brought 
borne  to  you  in  a  variety  or  ways ;  not  least,  I  expect,  in  the 
profit  you  hope  to  make  by  the  offending  publication.  As  a 
bookseller,  I  conclude  you  have  but  one  standard  of  poetic 
excellence—  the  extent  of  your  sale.  Without  assuming  any 
thing  beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  foresight,  I  venture  to 
foretell,  that  in  this  case  you  will  be  mistaken :  the  book  will 
disappoint  your  cupidity,  as  much  as  it  discredits  your  feeling 
and  discretion.  Your  noble  employer  has  deceived  you,  Mr. 
Murray :  he  has  profited  by  the  celebrity  of  his  name  to  palm 
upon  you  obsolete  trash,  the  very  offscourings  of  Beyle  and 
Voltaire,  which  he  has  made  you  pay  for  as  though  it  were 
first-rate  poetry  and  sound  metaphysics.  But  1  tell  you  (and 
if  you  doubt  it,  you  may  consult  any  of  the  literary  gentle- 
men who  frequent  your  reading-room)  that  this  poem,  this 
'  Mystery,  *  with  which  you  have  insulted  us,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  cento  from  Voltaire's  novels,  and  the  most  objectionable 
articles  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  served  up  in  clumsy  cuttings 
of  ten  syllables,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  It  the  guise  of  poetry. 

*  Add,  though  *  Cain*  has  no  claims  to  originality,  there  are 
oilier  objects  to  which  it  may  be  made  subservient ;  and  so 
well  are  the  noble  author's  schemes  arranged,  that  in  some  of 
them  he  wfll  be  sure  to  succeed. 

"  In  the  first  place,  this  publication  may  be  useful  as  a  finan- 
cial measure.  It  may  seem  bard  to  suspect,  that  the  bigh- 
souled  philosophy,  of  which  his  Lordship  makes  profession, 
could  be  '  servile  to  the  Influence '  of  money ;  but  you  could 
tell  us,  Sir,  if  you  would,  what  sort  of  a  juind  your  noble 
friend  is  at  a  bargain  ;  whether  Plutus  does  not  sometimes  go 
■hares  with  Apollo  in  his  Inspirations. 

M  In  the  second  place  (second  I  mean  In  point  of  order,  for 
I  do  not  presume  to  decide  which  motive  predominates  in  his 
Lordship*!  mind),  the  blasphemous  impieties  of  *Cain,' 
though  nothing  more  in  reality  than  the  echo  of  often  refuted 
sophisms,  by  being  newly  dressed  and  put  forth  in  a  form  easy 
to  be  remembered,  may  produce  considerable  effect ;  that  is, 
they  may  mislead  the  Ignorant,  unsettle  the  wavering,  or  con- 
firm the  hfH***^  sceptic  In  his  T'f*— "«*  These  are  conse- 
quences which  Lord  Byron  most  have  contemplated ;  with 
what  degree  of  complacency  he  alone  can  telL 

•But,  in  the  third  place,  sf  neither  of  these  things  happens, 
.  not  proi 


and*  Cain*  should! 


lucrative  or  mischievous, 


upon  similar  subjects,  which  were  styled  •*  Mysteries. 
or  Moralities."    The  author  has  by  no  means 
the  same  liberties  with  his  subject  which  were 
mon,  formerly,  as  may  be  seen  by  any  reader 

there  Is  another  point  which  Lord  Byron  has 
self,  so  that  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  It,— the  tstlsmntim  of 
insulting  those  from  whom  he  differs  both  m  faith  and  practice. 
. . .  Mow,  at  last,  he  quarrels  with  the  very  cotiswteam  ef 
humanity,  rebels  against  that  Providence  which  guide*  aad 
governs  all  things,  and  dares  to  adopt  the  language  wbaeh  Aad 
never  before  been  attributed  to  any  being  but  one*  '  Bell,  he 
thoumygood.'    Such,  as  far  as  we  can  Judge,  is  Lord  Byron.** 


I. 


This  critic's  performance  is  thus  alluded  to  in  ene  of 
Byron's  letters  to  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird :  —  •  1  know  aeateaw 
of  Rrrlngton's '  Remonstrance '  by  the '  eminent  Cboietaaw ; 
but  I  suppose  the  man  wants  a  living.*"  On  hearing  chat  fats 
publisher  was  threatened  with  more  serious  annus  sans,  at 
consequence  of  the  appearance  of  the  *  Mystery,**  Lord  Byw 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Murray  x— 

M  Pisa,  February  S,  1123. 

**  Attacks  upon  me  were  to  be  expected $  but  1  per  eerie  oar 
upon  you  in  the  papers,  which  1  confess  that  I  did  not  expect- 
How,  or  in  what  manner,  few  can  be  considered  rrsponsftV. 
for  what  /  publish,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

M  If  'Cain*  be  'blasphemous,'  Paradise  Lost  U  b*as»a*~ 
mous ;  and  the  very  words  of  the  Oxford  s^ntlesnan,  *  EvfL  be 
thou  my  good,'  are  from  that  very  poem,  from  the  mouth  of 
Satan  \  and  Is  there  any  thing  more  In  that  of  Lucifer  la  the 
Mystery  ?  *  Cain '  is  nothing  more  than  a  drama,  not  a  piece 
of  argument.  If  Ludferatid  Cam  speak  as  the  £m  murderer 
and  the  first  rebel  may  be  supposed  to  speak,  sorely  aU  the 
rest  of  the  personages  talk  also  according  to  their  chimin 
—and  the  stronger  passions  have  ever  been  peraaitted  t»  the 
drama. 

M I  have  even  avoided  introducing  the  Deity,  as  In  Sersfe-jr* 
(though  Milton  does,  and  not  very  wisely  euhsej  ;  ten  tuoe 
adopted  bis  angel  as  sent  to  Cain  Instead,  on  purpose  t»*i<-«± 
shocking  any  feelings  on  the  subject,  by  falling  short  of  wtat 
all  uninspired  men  must  fail  short  in,  via.  giving  an 
notion  of  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah. 
Mysteries  Introduced  him  liberally  enough,  and  all 
avoided  in  the  new  one.  • 

M  The  attempt  to  bully  you,  because  they  Chink  Ik 
succeed  with  me,  seems  to  me  as  atrocious  a*  al 
ever  disgraced  the  times.    What!  when  GlbbonX  H 
Priestley's,  and  Drummond's  publishers  have 
to  rest  inpeace  for  sevi 
a  work  or  dcfJoss,  not 


ud 

lads  b 


enty  years,  are  you  to  be  rtnglei  ea 

of  history  or  argument  ?    There 


private 


be  something  at  the  bottom  of  this— i 
your  own:  it  is  otherwise  incredible. 
M  I  can  only  say,  *  Me,  me  i  en  adtom  qui  fed  ;*— that  asy 

Eroceedlngs  directed  against  you,  I  beg.  may  be  tiansfnmf 
>  me,  who  am  willing,  and  omgkt,  to  endure  them  ail; — that 
if  you  have  lost  money  by  Uw  publication,  I  win  refund  eanj 
or  all  of  the  copyright ; — that  I  desire  two  wfU  s«y  thea  bceJb 
you  and  Mr.  Gumrd  remonstrated  ssmtust  the  publication*  m 
also  Mr.  Hobhouse;— that  /  alone  occasioned  it,  and  I 
am  the  person  who,  dther  legally  or  otherwise,  should 
the  burden.  If  they  prosecute.  IwQIi 
Is,  if,  by  meeting  it  m  my  own  person,! 


i. 


enough  to  refer  to  those  Teiy  profane  productions, l 
whether  in  English,  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. 

me  know.  You  sha'nl  suffer  for  me.  If  I  en  help  It.  Make 
any  use  of  this  totter  you  please.    Yours  ever,  Ac. 

1  » BYRON. 

-  p.g.  —  I  write  to  too  about  all  this  row  of  bad  passions 
and  absurdities  with  the  rammer  moon  (for  here  our  winter 
u  dearer  than  your  dog-day*)  lighting  the  winding  Amo, 
with  all  her  buildings  and  bridges,  — so  quiet  and  still  I— 
What  nothings  arc  we  before  the  least  of  thete  itan ! " 

An  Individual  of  the  name  of  Benbow  having  pirated 
« Cam,"  Mr.  ShadweU  (now.  1836,  Sir  Lancelot,  and  Vlce- 
Chaaceuor}  applied  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  (BldonJ  for  an 
iniaoetkm  to  protect  Mr.  Murray's  property  in  the  Mystery. 
The  learned  counsel,  on  the  9th  of  February,  182%  spoke  as 
follows:— 

*  This  work  professes  to  record.  In  a  dramatic  poem  of  three 
acts,  the  story  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  It  is  meant 
to  represent  the  state  of  Cain's  mind  when  it  received  those 
temptations  which  led  him  to  commit  the  murder  of  his  bro- 
ther. The  actors  to  the  poem  are  few :  they  consist  of  Adam 
sod  Eve.  Cam  and  Abel,  and  their  two  wives,  with  Lucifer, 
and,  in  the  third  act,  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  The  book  only 
doei  that  which  was  before  done  by  Milton,  and  adheres  more 
doMly  to  the  words  contained  in  Scripture.  The  book,  in 
the  commencement,  represents  Cain  In  a  moody,  dissipated 
dljpodtion,  when  the  Evil  Spirit  tempts  him  to  go  forth  with 
aba  to  acquire  knowledge.  Alter  the  first  act,  he  leads  him 
through  the  abyss  of  space  ;  and,  in  the  third,  Cain  returns 
wtth  a  etill  more  gloomy  spirit.  Although  the  poet  puts  pas- 
sages Into  his  mouth,  which  of  themselves  are  blasphemous 
and  Impious ;  yet  It  is  what  Milton  hai  done  also,  both  in  his 
Paradise  Lost,  and  Regained.  But  those  passages  are  power- 
fully  combated  by  the  beautiful  arguments  of  hli  wife,  Adah. 
It  it  true  that  the  book  represents  what  Scripture  represents, 
—that  he  is,  notwithstanding,  instigated  to  destroy  the  altar 
ef  bis  brother,  whom  he  is  then  led  on  to  put  to  death ;  but 
then  Che  punishment  of  his  crime  follows  m  the  very  words 
ef  the  Scripture  Itself.  Cain's  mind  is  immediately  visited 
with  all  the  horror  of  remorse,  and  he  goes  forth  a  wanderer 
en  the  bee  of  the  earth.  1  trust  1  am  the  last  person  In  the 
world  who  would  attempt  to  defend  a  blasphemous  or  Impious 
work;  but !  say  that  this  poem  is  as  much  entitled  to  the 
Motoctlon  of  the  court,  in  the  abstract,  as  either  the  Paradise 
lost  or  the  Paradise  Regained.  So  confident  am  I  of  this, 
that  1  would  at  present  undertake  to  compare  it  with  those 
works,  passage  by  passage,  and  show  that  it  Is  perfectly  as 
moral  as  those  productions  of  Milton.  Every  sentence  carries 
wtth  it.  If  I  may  use  the  expression,  its  own  balsam.  The 
sothortty  of  God  is  recognised ;  and  Cain's  impiety  and  crime 
arc  tntroduced  to  show  that  Its  just  punishment  immediately 
followed.  I  repeat,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  this  work, 
taken  abstractedly,  should  not  be  protected  as  well  as  either 
of  the  books  1  have  mentioned.  I  therefore  trust  that  your 
Lordship  wtU  grant  this  Injunction  As  limine,  and  then  the 
oelSradants  may  come  In  and  show  cause  against  It." 

The  fallowing  la  a  note  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  judg. 

(BsVaaC  *  -^ 

*  This  court,  like  the  other  courts  of  justice  In  this  country, 
acknowledges  Christianity  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
jurisdiction  of  this  court  In  protecting  literary  property  Is 
(bonded  on  this, — that  where  an  action  will  lie  for  pirating  a 
vara,  there  the  court,  attending  to  the  imperfection  of  that 
wwtdy,  grants  its  injunction ;  because  there  may  be  public- 
«»oo  after  publication  which  you  may  never  be  able  to  hunt 
•tevn  by  proceeding  in  the  other  courts.  But  where  such  an 
«eoon  does  not  lie,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  Is  according  to 
tfcf  course  of  the  court  to  grant  an  injunction  to  protect  the 
copyright  Now  this  publication,  if  It  u  one  Intended  to  vilify 
•ad  bring  Into  discredit  that  portion  of  Scripture  history  to 
•tuck  It  relates,  is  a  publication  with  reference  to  which,  if 
(hv  prksdptea  oo  which  the  case  of  Dr.  Priestley,  at  Warwick, 
*a»  decided,  be  just  principles  of  law,  the  party  could  not 
recover  any  damages  in  respect  of  a  piracy  of  It  This  court 
has  no  criminal  Jurisdiction ;  It  cannot  look  on  any  thing  as 
sa  offence;  hot  in  those  cases  it  only  administers  justice  for 
the  protactioo  of  the  dvll  rights  of  nose  who  possess  them, 
tt  consequence  of  being  able  to  maintain  an  action.  You  have 
sllojdtd  to  Mtttoa's Immortal  work:  it  did  happen  in  the  course 

Of  1— t  lung  — f  inn,  awMMiftrt  th»  Wfcrfto  Jt.*,mrifi  ahUmJA  mibm% 

1  ffed that  work  from  beginning  to  end}  It  Is  therefore  quite 
fresh  to  my  memory,  andtt  appears  tome  that  the  great  object 
i  to  promote  the  ca^tse  of  Christianity:  there  are 


>  a  great  many  passages  in  it,  of  which,  if  that  were 
net  Its  object,  tt  would  he  very  Improper  by  law  to  vindicate 
ta^pqtdtestflon;  Dtit,taUngKaUtc«ether,  it  Is  dear  that  the 
object  and  effect  were  not  to  bring  into  disrepute,  but  to  pro. 
saote,  the  reverence  of  our  religion.  Now  the  real  question 
fa.  looking  ex  the  work  before  me.  Its  preface,  the  poem,  its 
attunes  of  treating  the  subject,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  fell  end  the  atonement,  whether  Its  intent  be  as  innocent 
as  that  of  the  other  with  which  you  have  compared  It ;  or 


The  author  has  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  language 
adapted  to  his  characters ;  and  where  it  is  (and  this 

whether  It  be  to  traduce  and  bring  into  discredit  that  part  of 
sacred  history.  This  question  I  have  no  right  to  try,  because 
It  has  been  settled,  after  great  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
learned,  that  it  is  for  a  jury  to  determine  that  point ;  and 
where,  therefore,  a  reasonable  doubt  Is  entertained  as  to  the 
character  of  the  work  (and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  I 
have  not  a  doubt,  I  hope  It  is  a  reasonable  one),  another  course 
must  be  taken  for  determining  what  is  its  true  nature  and 
character.  There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  these  cases,  because 
it  appears  a  strange  thing  to  permit  the  multiplication  of  copies 
by  way  of  preventing  the  circulation  of  a  mischievous  work, 
which  I  do  not  presume  to  determine  that  this  is ;  but  that  I 
cannot  help :  and  the  singularity  of  the  case,  in  this  instance, 
is  more  obvious,  because  here  Is  a  defendant  who  has  multi- 
plied this  work  by  piracy,  and  does  not  think  proper  to  appear. 
If  the  work  be  of  that  character  which  a  court  or  common  law 
would  consider  criminal,  it  is  pretty  clear  why  he  does  not 


bound  to  give  my  own  opinion.  That  opinion  I  express  no 
further  now  than  to  say  that,  after  having  read  the  work,  I 
cannot  grant  the  injunction  until  you  show  me  that  you  can 
maintain  an  action  for  it  If  you  cannot  «i*faM«  an>  action, 
there  is  no  pretence  for  granting  an  injunction ;  if  you  should 
not  be  able  to  try  the  question  at  law  with  the  defendant,  I 
cannot  be  charged  with  impropriety  if  I  then  give  my  own 
opinion  upon  it  It  is  true  that  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
work,  if  it  be  calculated  to  produce  mischievous  effects,  opens 
a  door  for  its  dissemination ;  but  the  duty  of  stopping  the 
work  does  not  belong  to  a  court  of  equity,  which  has  no  cri- 
minal jurisdiction,  and  cannot  punish  or  check  the  offence. 
If  the  character  of  the  work  Is  such  that  the  publication  of  it 
amounts  to  a  temporal  offence,  there  Is  another  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  publication  of  It  should  be  proceeded  against 
directly  as  an  offence ;  but  whether  this  or  any  other  work 
should  be  so  dealt  with,  it  would  be  very  improper  for  me  to 
form  or  intimate  an  opinion.'' 

The  injunction  was  refused  accordingly.  The  reader  Is 
referred  to  Mr.  Moore's  Notices  for  abundant  evidence  of  the 
pain  which  Lord  Byron  suffered  from  the  virulence  of  the 
attacks  on  "  Cain,"  and  the  legal  procedure  above  alluded  to. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  announced  his  acceptance  of  the  de- 
dication in  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Murray :  — 

M  Edinburgh.  4th  December,  1831. 

"  My  obae  Sib, — I  accent  with  feelings  of  great  obligation, 
the  flattering  proposal  of  Lord  Byron  to  prefix  my  name  to 
the  very  grand  and  tremendous  drama  of  *  Cain.'  I  may  be 
partial  to  it,  and  you  will  allow  I  have  cause ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  his  Muse  has  ever  taken  so  lofty  a  flight  amid  her 
former  soarings.  He  has  certainly  matched  Milton  on  his 
own  ground.  Some  part  of  the  language  is  bold,  and  may 
shock  one  class  of  readers,  whose  fine  will  be  adopted  by 
others  out  of  affectation  or  envy.  ,But  then  they  must  con. 
demn  the  *  Paradise  Lost,'  if  they  have  a  mind  to  be  consistent 
The  Send-like  reasoning  and  bold  blasphemy  of  the  fiend 
and  of  his  pupil  lead  exactly  to  the  point  which  was  to  be 
expected, — the  commission  of  the  first  murder,  and  the  ruin 
and  despair  of  the  perpetrator. 

"  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  accuse  the  author  himself 
of  Manlcheism.  The  Devil  talks  the  language  of  that  sect, 
doubtless ;  because,  not  being  able  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
Good  Principle,  be  endeavours  to  exalt  himself  —  the  Evil 
Principle— to  a  seeming  equality  with  the  Good;  but  such 
arguments,  in  the  mouth  of  such  a  being,  can  only  be  used  to 
deceive  and  to  betray.  Lord  Byron  might  have  made  this 
more  evident,  by  placing  in  the  mouth  of  Adam,  or  of  some 
good  and  protecting  spirit,  the  reasons  which  render  the  ex- 
istence of  moral  evil  consistent  with  the  general  benevolence 
of  the  Deity.  The  great  key  to  the  mystery  Is,  perhaps,  the 
imperfection  of  our  own  faculties,  which  see  and  feel  strongly 
the  partial  evils  which  press  upon  us,  but  know  too  little  of 
the  general  system  of  the  universe,  to  be  aware  how  the  ex- 
istence of  these  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  benevolence  of 
the  great  Creator. 

M  To  drop  these  speculations,  yon  have  much  occasion  for 
some  mighty  spirit,  like  Lord  Byron,  to  come  down  and 
trouble  the  waters ;  for,  excepting  *  The  John  Bull*,'  you 
seem  stagnating  strangely  in  London.  Yours,  my  dear  Sir, 
very  truly,  WALTER  SCOTT." 

"  To  John  Murray,  Esq.*1 

I  [See  note  to  M  Hints  from  Horace,"  pott ;  Payne  Collier's 
«  Annals  of  the  Stage,"  vol.  1. ;  the  M  Hlstolre  du  Theatre 
Franc,ais,"  vol.  ii.,  ftc.J 


•  [The  pungent  Sunday  print  so  called  had  been  established 
some  little  time  before  this  letter  was  written,  and  had  excited 
a  sensation  unequalled  in  the  recent  history  of  the  newspaper 
press.] 
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is  but  rarely)  taken  from  actual  Scripture,  he  hat 
made  as  little  alteration,   even  of  words,  as  the 
rhythm  would  permit     The  reader  will  recollect 
that  the  book  of  Genesis  does  not  state  that  Eve 
was  tempted  by  a  demon,  but  by  **  the  Serpent ; "  and 
that  only  because  he  was  *'  the  most  subtil  of  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field."    Whatever  interpretation  the 
Rabbin*  and  the  Fathers  may  have  put  upon  this,  I 
take  the  words  as  I  find  them,  and  reply,  with 
Bishop  Watson  upon  similar  occasions,  when  the 
Fathers  were  quoted  to  him,  as  Moderator  in  the 
schools  of  Cambridge,  "  Behold  the  Book  I" — hold- 
ing up  the  Scripture. »    It  is  to  be  recollected  that 
my  present  subject  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  New 
Testament,  to  which  no  reference  can  be  here  made 
without  anachronism.     With  the  poems  upon  similar 
topics  I  have  not  been  recently  familiar.     Since  I 
was  twenty,  I  have  never  read  Milton ;  but  I  had 
read  him  so  frequently  before,  that  this  may  make 
little  difference.     Gesner*s  "  Death  of  Abel"  I  have 
never  read  since  I  was  eight  years  of  age,  at  Aber- 
deen.    The  general  impression  of  my  recollection  is 
delight;  but  of  the  contents  I  remember  only  that 
Cain's  wife  was  called  Manila,  and  Abel's  Thina : 
in  the  following  pages  I  have  called  them  "  Adah" 
and  •*  ZUlah,**  the  earliest  female  names  which  occur 
in  Genesis;  they  were  those  of  Lantech's   wives: 
those  of  Cain  and  Abel  are  not  called  by  their  names. 
Whether,  then,  a  coincidence  of  subject  may  have 
caused  the  same  in  expression,  I  know  nothing,  and 
care  as  little.  * 

The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  (what  few 
choose  to  recollect),  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  a 
future  state  in  any  of  the  books  of  Moses,  nor  indeed 
in  the  Old  Testament 5  For  a  reason  for  this  ex- 
traordinary omission  he  may  consult  Warburton's 
"  Divine  Legation ; "  whether  satisfactory  or  not,  no 
better  has  yet  been  assigned.  I  have  therefore  sup- 
posed it  new  to  Cain,  without,  I  hope,  any  perversion 
of  Holy  Writ 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  Lucifer,  it  was 
difficult  for  me  to  make  him  talk  like  a  clergyman 
upon  the  same  subjects ;  but  I  have  done  what  I  could 
to  restrain  him  within  the  bounds  of  spiritual  polite- 
ness. 

If  he  diylaims  having  tempted  Eve  in  the  shape 
of  the  Serpent,  it  is  only  because  the  book  of  Genesis 
has  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  anything  of  the 
kind,  but  merely  to  the  Serpent  in  his  serpentine 
capacity. 

Note. — The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  author 
has  partly  adopted  in  this  poem  the  notion  of  Cuvier, 
that  the  world  had  been  destroyed  several  times 
before    the   creation   of  man.     This   speculation, 


t  V*  I  never  troubled  myself  with  answering  any  arguments 
which  the  opponents  in  the  divinity-school*  brought  against 
the  Articles  of  the  Church,  nor  ever  admitted  their  authority 
as  decisive  of  a  difficulty;  but  I  used  on  such  occasions  to  say 
to  then,  holding  up  the  New  Testament  in  my  hand.  '  En 
sacrum  codicemT  Here  is  the  fountain  of  truth ;  why  do  you 
follow  the  streams  derived  from  it  by  sophistry,  or  polluted 
by  the  passions,  of  man  f"—Bp.  Watson**  Life,  roll  p. 68.] 

*  [Here  follows,  in  the  original  draught,—'*  I  em  prepared 
to  be  accused  of  Manichelsm,  or  some  other  hard  name  ending 
in  itm,  which  make  a  formidable  figure  and  awful  sound  in 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  those  who  would  be  as  much  pussled  to 
explain  the  terms  so  bandied  about,  as  the  liberal  and  pious 
Indulgers  in  such  epithets.  Against  such  1  can  defend  myself, 
or,  if  necessary,  1  can  attack  In  turn.  "3 

*  [There  are  numerous  passages  dispersed  throughout  the 
Old  Testament,  which  import  something  more  than  M  an 


derived  from  the  different  stzata  and  the  bosses  «f 
enormous  and  unknown  animals  found  m  then,  is 
not  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  account,  but  rather  con- 
firms it ;  as  no  human  bones  hero  yet  hem  dfaawsjisjd 
in  those  strata,  although  these  of  many  known  animals 
are  found  near  the  remains  of  the  unknown.  The 
assertion  of  Lucifer,  that  the  pre- Adamite  world  was 
also  peopled  by  rational  beings  much  more  mtettsjent 
than  man,  ana  proportionably  powerful  to  the  mam- 
moth, fcc  lee,  is,  of  course,  a  poetical  fiction  to  help 
him  to  make  out  his  case. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  there  Is  a  •*  txameJogedla*  of 
Alfieri,  called  M  Abele." — I  have  never  read  that,  nor 
any  other  of  the  posthumous  works  of  the  writer, 
except  his  Life. 

Ravenna,  Sept  90. 182L 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


Men, 

— Adam. 
Caix. 
Aasx. 

Spirit*. 

— Axosx  or 

Lucira*. 

Women. 

— Erx. 
Adah. 
Zn.HK. 

<ffaiit: 

A  MYSTERY.* 

TuLoan, 


ACT  L 

SCENE  I. 
The  Land  without  Parodist.  —  Time,  Sunrise, 

Adam,  En,  Cain,  Abet,  Adah,  Zjllah,  offering 

a  Sacrifice. 

Adam.  God,  the  Eternal !  Infinite  1  AH- wis* ! 

Who  out  of  darkness  on  the  deep  didst  make 

Light  on  the  waters  with  a  word ail  hail  t 

Jehovah,  with  returning  light,  all  hail ! 

Eve.  God  I  who  didst  name  the  day,  and 
Morning  from  night,  till  then  divided  never— T 

allusion  to  a  future  state.**    In  troth,  the  Old  T%.M 
abounds  in  phrases  which  hasty  the  tmmortalitr  of  ah* 
and  which  would  be  insigniacant  and  hardly  tnrsltteftioiL 
upon  that  supposition.    M  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to 
earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  return  onto  God  who  am*%  bl 

35?*"  ^5l7v  ™ And J™** **  ****  •***  •*•*?  »  «** 
of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everiasttaff  Hta. 

to  shame:  and  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  thai n 

of  the  Armament ;  and  they  that  torn  away  to  r 

as  the  stars  Cor  ever  and  ever.**— Dam.  xJt.   * 

my  Redeemer  hreth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  hi  the 

days  upon  the  earth :  and  though  after  my  alia  wen*.  , 

dfstroln7  W?  r«t  hi  my  tain shall  I  sea  GodV~ Jee> 
to.  — Brit.  Be*.) 

M  «[Lord  Byron  has  thought  proper  to  can  this  , 

Mystery:*'  the  name  which  was  gives  in  our  own  coenti 
before  the  Reformation,  to  those  scenic  minimi  iihen  ot . 


CAIN* 


sig 


Who  didst  divide  the  wsjve  from  wave,  and  call 
Pvt  of  thy  work  the  firmament — all  hail ! 

AbeL  God  1  who  didst  call  the  elements  into 
Earth— ocean — air — and  Are,  and  with  the  day 
And  night,  and  worlds*  which  these  illuminate, 
Or  shadow,  madest  beings  to  enjoy  them, 
And  love  both  them  and  thee—all  hail  I  all  hall ! 

Adah.  God,  the  Eternal  I  Parent  of  all  things  2 
Who  didst  create  these  best  and  beauteous  beings, 
To  be  beloved,  more  than  all,  save  thee — 
Let  me  love  thee  and  them : — All  hail  t  all  hail ! 

ZiUah.  Oh,  God !  who  loving,  making,  blessing  all, 
Yrt  didst  permit  the  serpent  to  creep  in, 
And  drive  my  father  forth  from  Paradise, 
Keep  us  from  further  evil :— Hail  1  all  hail ! 

Adam.  Son   Cain,  my  first-born,  wherefore  art 
thou  silent? 

Cain,  Why  should  I  speak  ? 

Adam.  To  pray,  i 

Cain,  Have  ye  not  pray'd  ? 

Adam.  We  have,  most  fervently. 

Cain,  And  loudly :  I 

Have  heard  you. 

Adam.  So  will  God,  I  trust 

AbeL  Amen ! 

Adam.  But  thou,  my  eldest  born,  art  silent  still. 

Cain.  'Tis  better  I  should  be  so. 

Adam.  Wherefore  so  ? 

Cain.  I  have  nought  to  ask.  * 

Adam.  Nor  aught  to  thank  for  ?  s 

Cain.  No. 

Adam.  Dost  thou  not  live  ? 

Cain.  Must  I  not  die  ? 

Eve.  Alas! 

The  fruit  of  our  forbidden  tree  begins 
TotalL* 

Adam.      And  we  must  gather  it  again. 
Oh,  God  !  why  didst  thou  plant  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge? 

Cain,  And  wherefore  pluck'd  ye  not  the  tree  of 
life? 
Ye  might  have  then  defied  him. 

Adam.  Ob  I  my  son, 

Blaspheme  not:  these  are  serpent's  words. 

Cain.  Why  not  ? 

The  make  spoke  truth :  it  was  the  tree  of  knowledge ; 
U  vos  the  tree  of  life :  knowledge  is  good, 
And  life  Is  good ;  and  how  can  both  be  evil  ? 


Eve.  My  boy !  thou  speakest  as  I  spoke,  in  sin,  , 
Before  thy  birth :  let  me  not  see  renew'd 
My  misery  in  thine,    I  have  repented. 
Let  me  not  see  my  offspring  fall  into 
The  snares  beyond  the  walls  of  Paradise,    • 
Which  e'en  in  Paradise  destroy'd  his  parents. 
Content  thee  with  what  i*.    Had  we  been  so, 
Thou  now  hadst  been  contented.  —  Oh,  my  son  ! 

Adam.  Our  orisons  completed,  let  us  hence, 
Each  to  his  task  of  toil — not  heavy,  though 
Needful :  the  earth  is  young,  and  yields  us  kindly 
Her  fruits  with  little  labour. 

Eve.  Cain,  my  son, 

Behold  thy  father  cheerful  and  reslgn'd, 
And  do  as  he  doth.  [Exeunt  Adam  and  Eva. 

ZiUah.  Wilt  thou  not,  my  brother  ? 

Abel.  Why  wilt  thou  wear  this  gloom  upon  thy 
brow, 
Which  can  avail  thee  nothing,  save  to  rouse 
The  Eternal  anger  ? 

Adah.  My  beloved  Cain, 

Wilt  thou  frown  even  on  me  ? 

Coin.  No,  Adah  !  no  ; 

I  fain  would  be  alone  a  little  while. 
Abel,  I  'm  sick  at  heart ;  but  it  will  pass. 
Precede  me,  brother — I  will  follow  shortly. 
And  you,  too,  sisters,  tarry  not  behind ; 
Tour  gentleness  must  not  be  harshly  met : 
I'll  follow  you  anon. 

Adah.  If  not,  I  will 

Return  to  seek  you  here. 

Abel.  The  peace  of  God 

Be  on  your  spirit,  brother ! 

[Exeunt  Abkl,  Zillah,  and  Adah. 

Cain  (solus).  And  this  is 

Life ! — Toil !  and  wherefore  should  I  toil  ? — because 
My  father  could  not  keep  his  place  in  Eden. 
What  had  /  done  in  this  ?—  I  was  unborn : 
I  sought  not  to  be  born ;  nor  love  the  state 
To  which  that  birth  has  brought  me.     Why  did  he 
Yield  to  the  serpent  and  the  woman  ?  or, 
Yielding,  why  suffer  ?    What  was  there  in  this  ? 
The  tree  was  planted,  and  why  not  for  him  ? 
If  not,  why  place  him  near  it,  where  it  grew, 
The  fairest  in  the  centre  ?   They  have  but 
One  answer  to  all  questions,  "*Twas  his  will, 
And  he  is  good. "    How  know  I  that  ?     Because 
He  is  all-powerful,  most  all-good,  too,  follow  ? 


i 


oMctteut  events  of  our  religion,  whkb,  indecent  and  row 
afyttf  a*  they  seem  to  ourselves,  were,  perhaps,  the  prin- 
<ipt&  meiTii  by  which  a  knowledge  of  those  events  was  con* 
**yed  to  our  rude  and  uniastructed  ancestors.  But,  except 
>a  the  topics  on  which  It  is  employed,  Lord  Byron's  Mystery 
k»  m  remnbtaxM  to  those  which  it  c 


j 


claims  as  its  prototypes. 


1  P*  Prayer,"  said  Lord  Byron,  at  Cephalonia,  M  does  not 
consist  to  the  act  of  kneeling,  nor  in  repeating  certain  words 
b»  a  solemn  manner.  Derotloa  is  the  affection  of  the  heart, 
ad  fhla  1  ftel ;  lor  when  I  view  the  wonders  of  creation,  I 
bow  to  the  majesty  of  Heaven ;  and  when  I  feel  the  enioy- 
awnt  of  life,  health,  and  happiness,  1  feel  grateful  to  God  for 
h»of  bestowed  these  upon  me.M— KamvaoY's  Conversa- 
slam,  tv.  ISM 


*  lm  St*  then,  shall  man,  deprived  all  power  of  choice, 
M«W  false  to  Heaven  the  supplicating  voice? 
Voteos  bat  to  the  gods  bis  fortunes  trust ; 
Their  thoughts  are  wise,  their  dispensations  Just. 
I  heat  may  profit  or  delight  they  know, 
seal  good  tor  fancied  bliss  bestow  ; 

C  of  pity  they  our  frailties  scan  ; 
to  them,  than  to  himself,  is  man." — Jut. 

the  Deity  is  inclined,"  says  Owen, M  by  his  own 


■L 


benignity,  to  bless  his  creative*,  yet  he  expects  the  outward 
expressions  of  devotion  from  the  rational  part  of  them.*' 
This  is  certainly  what  Juvenal  means  to  inculcate :  hence  his 
earnest  recommendation  of  a  due  regard  to  the- public  and 
ceremonial  part  of  religion.  —  Gitfobd.] 

1  P*  I  took  out  my '  Ogden  on  Prayer/  and  read  some  of  it 
Dr.  Johnson  praised  him.  *  Aberaethy,'  said  he,  *  allows  only 
of  a  physical  effect  of  prayer  upon  the  mind,  which  may  be 
produced  many  ways  as  well  as  by  prayer ;  for  instance,  by 
meditation.  Ogden  goes  farther.  In  truth,  we  hare  the 
consent  of  all  nations  for  die  efficacy  of  prayer,  whether 
offered  up  by  individuals  or  by  assemblies ;  and  revelation 
has  told  ut  ft  will  be  effectual/  »•  —  Boswaix,  voL  It.  p.  66. 
ed.1835.] 

4  rlhis  passage  affords  a  key  to  the  temper  and  frame  of 
ind  of  Cain  throughout  the  piece.  He  disdains  the  limited 
existence  allotted  to  him ;  he  has  a  rooted  horror  of  death, 
attended  with  a  vehement  curiosity  as  to  his  nature ;  and  he 
nourishes  a  sullen  anger  against  his  parents,  to  whose  mis- 
conduct be  ascribes  his  degraded  state.  Added  to  this,  he 
has  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  beyond  the  bounds 
prescribed  to  mortality :  and  this  part  of  the  poem  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Manfred,  whose  counterpart,  indeed, 
in  the  main  points  of  character,  Cain  seems  to  be.  —  Camp* 
aau.3 
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I  judge  but  by  the  fruits — and  they  are  bitter — 

Which  I  must  feed  on  for  a  fault  not  mine. 

Whom  have  we  here  ? — A  shape  like  to  the  angels, 

Yet  of  a  sterner  and  a  sadder  aspect 

Of  spiritual  essence :  why  do  I  quake  ? 

Why  should  I  fear  him  more  than  other  spirits, 

Whom  I  see  daOy  ware  their  fiery  swords 

Before  the  gates  round  which  I  linger  oft, 

In  twilight's  hour,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  those 

Gardens  which  are  my  just  inheritance, 

£re  the  night  closes  o'er  the  inhibited  walls 

And  the  immortal  trees  which  overtop 

The  cherubim-defended  battlements  ? 

If  I  shrink  not  from  these,  the  flre-arm'd  angels, 

Why  should  I  quail  from  him  who  now  approaches  ? 

Yet  he  seems  mightier  far  than  them,  nor  less 

Beauteous,  and  yet  not  all  as  beautiful 

As  he  hath  been,  and  might  be :  sorrow  seems 

Half  of  his  immortality. »    And  is  it 

So  ?  and  can  aught  grieve  save  humanity  ? 

Se  cometh. 

Enter  Luciraa.  * 

Lucifer.      Mortal  1 

Cain.  Spirit,  who  art  thou  ? 

Lucifer.  Master  of  spirits. 

Cain.  And  being  so,  canst  thou 

Leave  them,  and  walk  with  dust  ? 

Lucifer.  I  know  the  thoughts 

Of  dust,  and  feel  for  it,  and  with  you. 

Cain.  How ! 

You  know  my  thoughts  ? 

Lucifer.  They  are  the  thoughts  of  all 

Worthy  of  thought ; — *t  is  your  immortal  part 
Which  speaks  within  you. 

Cain.  What  immortal  part  ? 

This  has  not  been  reveal'd :  the  tree  of  life 
Was  withheld  from  us  by  my  Other's  folly, 
While  that  of  knowledge,  by  my  mother's  haste, 
Was  pluck'd  too  soon;  and  all  the  fruit  is  death ! 

Lucifer.  They  have  deceived  thee;  thou  shalt  live. 

Cain,  I  live, 

1  [Cain's  description  of  the  approach  of  Lucifer  would 
h»re  shone  In  the  «  Paradiie  Lost."  There  is  something 
spiritually  floe  in  this  conception  of  the  terror  of  preaentU 
ment  of  coming  evil.  —  Jeffrey.] 

*  [Of  Lucifer,  as  drawn  by  Lord  Byron,  we  absolutely 
know  no  evil :  on  the  contrary,  the  impression  which  we 
receive  of  him  is,  from  his  first  introduction,  most  favourable. 
He  Is  not  only  endued  with  all  the  beauty,  the  wisdom,  and 
the  unconquerable  daring  which  MOton  has  assigned  him, 
and  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  belong  to  a  spirit 
of  so  exalted  a  nature,  but  he  Is  represented  as  unhappy 
without  a  crime,  and  as  pitying  our  unbappfness.  Even 
before  he  appears,  we  are  prepared  (so  far  as  the  poet  has 
had  skill  to  prepare  us)  to  sympathise  with  any  spiritual 
being  who  Is  opposed  to  the  gofernment  of  Jehovah.  The 
conversations,  the  exhibitions  which  ensue,  are  all  conducive 
to  the  same  conclusion,  that  whatever  is  is  eeu\  and  that, 
had  the  Devil  been  the  Creator,  he  would  have  made  his 
creatures  happier.'  Above  all,  bis  arguments  and  msfnwarlom 
are  allowed  to  pass  uncontradicted,  or  are  answered  only  by 
overbearing  force,  and  punishment  inflicted  not  on  himself 
but  on  his  disciple.  Nor  la  the  Intention  less  apparent,  nor 
the  poison  less  subtle,  because  the  language  employed  li  not 
indecorous,  and  the  accuser  of  die  Almighty  does  not  descend 
to  ribaldry  or  scurrilous  invective.  —  Hbbbb,] 

The  8atan  of  MOton  Is  no  half-human  devil,  with  enough 
of  earth  about  him  to  typify  the  malignant  sceptic  and  enough 
of  heaven  to  throw  a  shade  of  snbUmltyon  bis  very  malignity. 
The  Lucifer  of  Byron  Is  neither  a  noble-flend,  nor  yet  a  vil. 
lam-flend — he  does  nothing,  and  he  seems  nothing  -.there  la 
no  poetry  either  of  character  or  description  about  him— he  Is 
a  poor,  sneaking,  talking  devil— amoat  wretched  metaphysi- 
cian, without  wit  enough  to  save  him  even  from  the  damna- 
tion of  criticism  —  he  speaks  neither  poetry  nor  common 


But  live  to  die :  and,  living,  see  no  thing 

To  make  death  hateful,  save  an  innate  cHngto& 

A  loathsome,  and  yet  all  invincible 

Instinct  of  life,  which  I  abhor,  as  I 

Despise  myself,  yet  cannot  overcome — 

And  so  I  live.    Would  I  had  never  lived  I  [not 

Lucifer.  Thou  livest,  and  must  live  for  ever :  think 
The  earth,  which  is  thine  outward  covering,  is 
Existence — it  win  cease,  and  thou  wilt  be 
No  less  than  thou  art  now. 

Cain.  No  lets  f  and  why 

No  more  ? 

Lucifer.  It  may  be  thou  shalt  be  as  we. 

Cain.  And  ye? 

Lucifer.  Are  everlasting. 

Cain.  Are  ye  happy  ? 

Lucifer.  We  are  mighty. 

Cain.  Are  ye  happy? 

Lucifer.  No:  art  thou? 

Cain.  How  should  I  be  ao  ?    Look  on  me  I 

Lucifer.  Poor  day ! 

And  thou  pretendest  to  be  wretched  I  Tnou ! 

Cain.  I  am : — and  thou,  with  all  thy  might,  what 
art  thou? 

Lucifer.  One  who  aspired  to  be  what  made  thee,  and 
Would  not  have  made  thee  what  thou  art 

Cain.  Ah ! 

Thou  locVst  almost  a  god ;  and  — 

Lucifer.  I  am  none : 

And  having  fail'd  to  be  one,  would  be  nought 
Save  what  I  am.     He  conquered ;  let  him  reign  J 

Cain.  Who? 

Lucifer.  Thy  sire's  Maker,  and  the  eartfcV. 

Cain.  And  heaven's 

And  all  that  in  them  is.    So  I  have  heard 
His  seraphs  sing ;  and  so  my  father  saith. 

Lucifer.  They  say— what  they  must  sing  and  say, 
on  pain 
Of  being  that  which  I  am—  and  thou  art— 
Of  spirits  and  of  men. 

Cain.  And  what  is  that* 

Lucifer.  Souls  who  dare  use  their  immortality — » 


Thomas  Aquinas  would  have  flogged  bun,  neoi 
bis  bad  logic  than  his  unbelief;  and  St.  Dunstan  would 
caught  him  by  the  nose  ere  the  purblind  fiend  was 
Blackwood.J 

The  impiety  chargeable  on  this  Mystery  consists 
this— that  the  purposeless  and  mtmtooa  ** 
into  the  mouth  of  Lucifer  and  Cam  are  left ' 
they  appear  introduced  for  their  own  sake,  and  the 
the  writer  seems  to  terminate  in  them.    There  is  no 


hi 
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made  to  prevent  their  leaving  the 
don  on  the  reader's  mind.    On  the  contrary^  the 
if  such  they  can  be  called,  levelled  against  the  i 
goodness  of  the  Creator,  are  put  forts  with  the 
genulty.    And  it  has  been  the  noble  poet's 
Date  as  much  as  possible  the  characters  of  the  Kvfl 
and  of  the  first  Murderer ;  the  former  of  whom  la  us 
elegant,  poetical,  philosophical  sentimentalist,  a  sort  eg 
fred,— the  latter  an  ignorant,  proud,  and  aalf-wflstri 
Ludfer,  too,  is  represented  as  denying  aU  share  in  the 
ation  of  Eve,  which  he  throws  upon  the  Serpent  " 
serpentine  capacity ;"  the  author  pleading,  that  he 
onfy  because  the  book  of  Genesis  has  not  the 
allusion  to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  that  a 
New  Testament  would  be 


boy. 


to 
t»tx# 


>  [In  this  long  dialogue,  the  tempter  tells  Cam  (who  la  ttrat 
far  supposed  to  be  Ignorant  of  the  fact)  that  she  aoafl  as  ho- 
mortal,  and  that "  souls  who  dare  nee  their  umrnrtaHty  m  are 
condemned  by  God  to  be  wretched  everlastingly.  Tlfla  eae> 
timent,  which  is  the  pervading  moral  Of  we  may  call  at  en)  ef 
the  play.  Is  developed  in  the  Unas  which  follow.  ~-Hsaar*> 
M  There  Is  nothing  against  the  hnnimtaHrv  of  Use  aenl  sa 
•Cam*  that  1  recollect.  I  hold  no  such  opinions  \ — erne*  at 
a  drama,  the  first  rebel  and  the  first  mardercr  i 
to  talk  according  to  their  characters."—. 
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Amis  who  dare  look  the  Omnipotent  tyrant  in 

His  everlasting  face,  and  tell  him  that 

His  evil  is  not  good !  If  he  has  made, 

As  be  saith — which  I  know  not,  nor  believe  — 

But,  if  he  made  ua — he  cannot  unmake : 

We  are  immortal : — nay,  he'd  have  vis  so, 

That  he  may  torture :  — let  him  I  He  is  great  — 

But,  in  hts  greatness,  is  no  happier  than 

We  in  our  conflict :  Goodness  would  not  make 

Eril ;  and  what  else  hath  he  made  ?  But  let  him 

Sit  on  his  vast  and  solitary  throne, 

Creating  worlds,  to  make  eternity 

Less  burthensome  to  his  immense  existence 

And  onparticipated  solitude ; 

Let  him  crowd  orb  on  orb :  he  is  alone 

Indefinite,  indissoluble  tyrant ;  » 

Could  he  but  crush  himself,  'twere  the  best  boon 

He  ever  granted :  but  let  him  reign  on, 

And  multiply  himself  in  misery ! 

Spirits  and  Men,  at  least  we  sympathise — 

And,  suffering  in  concert,  make  our  pangs 

Innumerable  mora  endurable, 

By  the  unfounded  sympathy  of  all 

I  With  all »  But  He  I  so  wretched  in  his  height, 
So  restless  in  his  wretchedness,  must  still 

1  Create,  and  re-create • 

Can.  Thou  speak'st  to  me  of  things  which  long 
have  swum 
In  villous  through  my  thought :  I  never  could 
Becondle  what  I  saw  with  what  I  heard. 

<  My  lather  and  my  mother  talk  to  me 

,  Of  serpents,  and  of  fruits  and  trees :  I  see 
The  gates  of  what  they  call  their  Paradise 
Guarded  by  flery-sworded  cherubim, 
Which  shut  them  out,  and  met  I  feel  the  weight 

i  Of  dally  toil,  and  constant  thought :  I  look 
Around  a  world  where  I  seem  nothing,  with 

1  Thoughts  which  arise  within  me,  as  if  they 

1  Could  master  all  things :  —but  I  thought  alone 

This  misery  was  mine My  father  is 

Tamed  down ;  my  mother  has  forgot  the  mind 
Which  made  her  thirst  tor  knowledge  at  the  risk 
Of  an  eternal  curse ;  my  brother  is 
A  watching  shepherd  boy,  who  offers  up 

1  The  firstlings  of  the  flock  to  him  who  bids 
The  earth  yield  nothing  to  us  without  sweat ; 
My  sister  Zillah  sings  an  earlier  hymn 

'  Thin  the  birds*  matins ;  and  my  Adah,  my 
0«n  and  beloved,  she,  too,  understands  not 
The  mind  which  overwhelms  me :  never  till 
Kow  met  I  aught  to  sympathise  with  me. 
Tb  wefl —i  rather  would  consort  with  spirits,  [soul 
Ixnfir.  And  hadst  thou  not  been  fit  by  thine  own 

1  fTttft  pott  rises  to  the  rablime  in  making  Lucifer  first 
tospwe  Cain  with  the  knowledge  of  hi*  immortality— a  por. 
t»o  of  truth  which  hath  the  efficacy  of  falsehood  upon  the 
*tttm ;  far  Gain,  feeling  himself  already  unhappy,  knowing 
Out  hii  being  cannot  be  abridged,  has  the  lew  scruple  to 
•at*  to  he  as  Lucifer,  ••  mighty."  The  whole  of  this  speech 
*  truly  satanic ;  a  daring  and  dreadful  description  given  by 
"Masting  despair  of  the  Deity Galt.] 

1    C"  Create,  and  re-create — perhaps  he  '11  make 
One  day  a  Son  unto  hfenself — as  he 
Gave  you  a  father— and  if  he  so  doth. 
Hark  me  I  that  Son  will  be  a  sacrifice!  ''—MS.] 

'  [*  Have  stood  before  thee  as  I  am  ;  but  chosen 

The  serpent's  charming  symbol,  as  before."  —  MS.] 

'  (The  tree  of  life  was  doubtless  a  material  tree,  producing 
yrial  Omit,  proper  as  such  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
■a*?;  but  was  ft  not  also  set  apart  to  be  partaken  of  as  a 


Por  such  companionship,  I  would  not  now 
Have  stood  before  thee  as  I  am :  a  serpent 
Had  been  enough  to  charm  ye,  as  before.  a 

Cain.  Ah  !  didst  thou  tempt  my  mother  ? 

Lucifer,  I  tempt  none, 

Save  with  the  truth :  was  not  the  tree  the  tree 
Of  knowledge  ?  and  was  not  the  tree  of  life 
Still  fruitful  ?  *    Did  /  bid  her  pluck  them  not  ? 
Did  /  plant  things  prohibited  within 
The  reach  of  beings  innocent,  and  curious 
By  their  own  innocence  ?  *    I  would  have  made  ye 
Gods ;  and  even  He  who  thrust  ye  forth,  so  thrust  ye 
Because  "  ye  should  not  eat  the  fruits  of  life, 
And  become  gods  as  we."  Were  those  his  words  ? 

Cain,  They  were,  as  I  have  heard  from  those  who 
heard  them, 
In  thunder. 

Lucifer.      Then  who  was  the  demon  ?   He 
Who  would  not  let  ye  live,  or  he  who  would 
Have  made  ye  live  for  ever  in  the  joy 
And  power  of  knowledge  ? 

Cain.  Would  they  had  snatch'd  both 

The  fruits,  or  neither  1 

Lucifer,  One  is  yours  already ; 

The  other  may  be  still. 

Cain.  How  so  ? 

Lucifer.  By  being 

Yourselves,  in  your  resistance.     Nothing  can 
Quench  the  mind,  if  the  mind  will  be  itself 
And  centre  of  surrounding  things — 'tis  made 
To  sway. 

Cain.      But  didst  thou  tempt  my  parents  ? 

Lucifer.  I  ? 

Poor  clay  !  what  should  I  tempt  them  for,  or  how  ? 

Cain.  They  say  the  serpent  was  a  spirit. 

Lucifer.  Who 

Saith  that  ?     It  is  not  written  so  on  high : 
The  proud  One  will  not  so  far  falsify, 
Though  man's  vast  fears  and  little  vanity 
Would  make  him  cast  upon  the  spiritual  nature 
His  own  low  Billing.     The  snake  teas  the  snake  — 
No  more ;  and  yet  not  less  than  those  he  tempted, 
In  nature  being  earth  also —  more  in  witdom, 
Since  he  could  overcome  them,  and  foreknew 
The  knowledge  fatal  to  their  narrow  joys. 
Think'st  thou  I'd  take  the  shape  of  things  that  die  ? 

Cain.  But  the  thing  had  a  demon  ? 

Lucifer,  He  but  woke  one 

In  those  he  spake  to  with  his  forky  tongue. 
I  tell  thee  that  the  serpent  was  no  more 
Than  a  mere  serpent :  ask  the  cherubim 
Who  guard  the  tempting  tree.  When  thousand  ages 
Have  roll'd  o'er  your  dead  ashes,  and  your  seed's, 

symbol  or  sacrament  of  that  celestial  principle  which  nourishes 
the  soul  to  immortality  ?  —  Bishop  Hosmb.] 

9  [The  Eclectic  reviewer,  we  believe  the  late  Robert  Hall, 
says,  —  "  Innocence  is  not  the  cause  of  curiosity,  but  has,  isv 
every  stage  of  society,  been  its  victim.  Curiosity  has  ruined 
greater  numbers  than  any  other  passion ;  and  as,  in  its  incipient 
actings,  it  is  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  innocence,  so,  when  it 
becomes  a  passion,  it  is  only  fed  by  guilt.  Innocence,  indeed, 
is  gone,  when  desire  has  conceived  the  sin.  Cain,  in  this 
drama,  is  made,  like  the  Faust  of  Goethe,  to  be  the  victim  of 
curiosity ;  and  a  fine  moral  might  have  been  deduced  from 
it.1'  —  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  contrary,  says, "  A  generous  and 
elevated  mind  1/ distinguished  by  nothing  more  certainly  than 
by  an  eminent  degree  of  curiosity.  This  passion  is,  perhaps, 
regularly  heightened  in  proportion  as  the  powers  of  the  mind 
are  elevated  and  enlarged.  Cariosity  is  the  thirst  of  the 
soul ;  it  inflames  and  torments  us,  and  makes  us  taste  every 
thing  with  Joy,  however  otherwise  insipid,  by  which  it  may 
be  quenched.' j 
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The  seed  of  the  then  world  may  thus  array 

Their  earliest  fault  In  fable,  and  attribute 

To  me  a  shape  I  scorn,  as  I  scorn  all 

That  bows  to  him,  who  made  things  but  to  bend 

Before  his  sullen,  sole  eternity ; 

But  we,  who  see  the  truth,  must  speak  it.     Thy 

Fond  parents  listen 'd  to  a  creeping  thing, 

And  fell.  For  what  should  spirits  tempt  them?  What 

Was  there  to  envy  in  the  narrow  bounds 

Of  Paradise,  that  spirits  who  pervade 

Space but  I  speak  to  thee  of  what  thou  know'st 

not, 
With  all  thy  tree  of  knowledge. 

Cain.  But  thou  canst  not 

Speak  aught  of  knowledge  which  I  would  not  know, 
And  do  not  thirst  to  know,  and  bear  a  mind 
To  know. 

Lucifer,  And  heart  to  look  on  ? 

Cain.  Be  it  proved. 

Lucifer.  Darest  thou  look  on  Death  ? 

Cain.  He  has  not  yet 

Been  seen. 

Lucifer.  But  must  be  undergone. 

Cain.  My  father 

Says  he  is  something  dreadful,  and  my  mother 
Weeps  when  he  *s  named ;  and  Abel  lifts  his  eyes 
To  heaven,  and  Zillah  casts  hers  to  the  earth, 
And  sighs  a  prayer  ;  and  Adah  looks  on  me, 
And  speaks  not. 

Lucifer.  And  thou  ? 

Cain.  Thoughts  unspeakable 

Crowd  in  my  breast  to  burning,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  almighty  Death,  who  is,  it  seems, 
Inevitable.     Could  I  wrestle  with  him  ? 
I  wrestled  with  the  lion,  when  a  boy, 
In  play,  till  he  ran  roaring  from  my  gripe. 

Lucifer.  It  has  no  shape  ;  but  will  absorb  all  things 
That  bear  the  form  of  earth-born  being. 

Cain.  Ah ! 

I  thought  it  was  a  being :  who  could  do 
Such  evil  things  to  beings  save  a  being  ? 

Lucifer.  Ask  the  Destroyer. 

Cain.  Who  ? 

Lucifer.  The  Maker  —  call  him 

Which  name  thou  wilt ;  he  makes  but  to  destroy. 

Cain.  I  knew  not  that,  yet  thought  it,  since  I  heard 
Of  death  :  although  I  know  not  what  it  is, 
Yet  it  seems  horrible.     I  have  look'd  out 
In  the  vast  desolate  night  in  search  of  him ; 
And  when  I  saw  gigantic  shadows  in 
The  umbrage  of  the  walls  of  Eden,  chequer'd 
By  the  far-flashing  of  the  cherubs'  swords, 
I  watchM  for  what  I  thought  his  coming  l :  for 
With  fear  rose  longing  In  my  heart  to  know 
What  'twas  which  shook  us  all — but  nothing  came. 
And  then  I  turn'd  my  weary  eyes  from  off 
Our  native  and  forbidden  Paradise, 
Up  to  the  lights  above  us,  in  the  azure, 
Which  are  so  beautiful :  shall  they,  too,  die  ? 

Lucifer.    Perhaps — but  long  outlive  both  thine 
and  thee.  [die — 

Cain.  I  *m  glad  of  that :  I  would  not  have  them 
They  are  so  lovely.     What  is  death  ?     I  fear, 
I  feel,  it  is  a  dreadful  thing ;  but  what, 

»  [It  may  appear  a  very  prosaic,  but  it  is  certainly  a  very 
obvtoui  criticism  on  these  passages,  that  the  young  family  of 
mankind  had,  long  ere  this,  been  quite  familiar  with  the  death 
qf  animals — lotne  of  whom  Abel  was  In  the  habit  of  offering 


I  cannot  compass  :  'tis  denounced  against  us, 
Both  them  who  sinn'd  and  sinn'd  not,  as  an  ill— 
What  ill? 

Lucifer.  To  be  resolved  into  the  earth. 

Cain.  But  shall  I  know  it? 

Lucifer.  As  I  know  not  data, 

I  cannot  answer. 

Gain.  Were  I  quiet  earth 

That  were  no  evil ;  would  I  ne'er  had  been 
Aught  else  but  dust ! 

Lucifer.  That  is  a  grovelling  wish, 

Less  than  thy  father's,  for  he  wish'd  to  know. 

Cain.  But  not  to  live,  or  wherefore  pluck'd  he  not 
The  life- tree  ? 

Lucifer.         He  was  hinder'd. 

Cam.  Deadly  error ! 

Not  to  snatch  first  that  fruit :  — but  ere  he  pluck'd 
The  knowledge,  he  was  ignorant  of  death. 
Alas  1  I  scarcely  now  know  what  it  is. 
And  yet  I  fear  it — fear  I  know  not  what ! 

Lucifer.  And  I,  who  know  all  things,  fear  nothing-. 

BAA 

What  is  true  knowledge.  • 

Cain.  Wilt  thou  teach  me  all  ? 

Lucifer.  Ay,  upon  one  condition. 
Cain.  Name  it 

Lucifer.  That 

Thou  dost  fall  down  and  worship  me — thy  Lori 
Cain.  Thou  art  not  the  Lord  my  lather  worshipi 
Lucifer.  Jk 

Cain.  His  equal  ?  ' 

Lucifer.  No ; — I  have  nought  in  common  with  him  ! 
Nor  would :  I  would  be  aught  above — beneath— 
Aught  save  a  sharer  or  a  servant  of 
His  power.     I  dwell  apart ;  but  I  am  great  :— 
Many  there  are  who  worship  me,  and  more 
Who  shall — be  thou  amongst  the  first 

Cain.  I  neter 

As  yet  have  bow'd  unto  my  lather's  God, 
Although  my  brother  Abel  oft  implores 
That  I  would  join  with  him  in  sacrifice :  — 
Why  should  I  bow  to  thee  ? 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  ne'er  tow'* 

To  him? 

Cain.     Have  I  not  said  it  ?  — need  I  say  it  ? 
Could  not  thy  mighty  knowledge  teach  thee  that' 

Lucifer.  He  who  bows  not  to  him  hat  bow'd  t»  n*  • 

Cain.  But  I  will  bend  to  neither. 

Lucifer.  Ne'er  tb*  l» 

Thou  art  my  worshipper :  not  worshipping 
Him  makes  thee  mine  the  same. 

Cain.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Lucifer.  Thou  It  know  here  —and  hereafter' 

Cain.  Let  me  but 

Be  taught  the  mystery  of  my  being. 

Lucifer.  Follow 

Where  I  will  lead  thee. 

Cain.  But  I  must  retire 

To  till  the  earth  —  for  I  had  promised——' 

Lucifer.  **** } 

Cain.  To  cull  some  first-fruits. 

Lucifer.  Why  ? 

Cain.  To  offer  op 

With  Abel  on  an  altar. 

up  as  sacrifice! ;  go  that  it  la  not  quite  conceivable  tbsj  It* 
should  be  ao  much  at  a  lota  to  oonjeottne  what  Dam  •*• 
— JarraaT.] 
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Lucifer.  Saldst  thou  not 

Thou  ne'er  hadtt  bent  to  him  who  made  thee  ? 

Cain.                                                                 Yes — 
But  Abel's  earnest  prayer  has  wrought  upon  me ; 
The  offering  is  more  his  than  mine—  and  Adah 

Lucifer.  Why  dost  thou  hesitate  ? 

Cain.  She  Is  my  sister, 

Born  on  the  same  day,  of  the  same  womb ;  and 
She  wrung  from  me,  with  tears,  this  promise ;  and 
Rather  than  see  her  weep,  I  would,  methinks, 
Bear  aU  —  and  worship  aught 

Lucifer.  Then  follow  me ! 

Cain.  Iwffl.1 

Enter  Adah. 
Adah.  My  brother,  I  have  come  for  thee ; 

It  is  our  hour  of  rest  and  joy — and  we 
Have  less  without  thee.     Thou  hast  laboured  not 
This  morn;  but  I  have  done  thy  task :  the  fruits 
Are  ripe,  and  glowing  as  the  light  which  ripens : 
Come  away. 

Cain.  Seest  thou  not  ? 

Adah.  I  see  an  angel ; 

We  have  seen  many :  will  he  share  our  hour 
Of  rest  ? — he  Is  welcome. 

Cain.  But  he  is  not  like 

The  angels  we  have  sera. 

Adah.  Are  there,  then,  others  ? 

But  be  Is  welcome,  as  they  were :  they  deign'd 
To  be  our  guests — will  be  ? 

Cain  (to  Lucifer).  Wilt  thou  ? 

Lucifer.  I  ask 

Thee  to  be  mine. 

Cairn.  I  must  away  with  him. 

Adah.  And  leave  us  ? 
Cain.  Ay. 

Adah.  And  me  9 

Cain.  Beloved  Adah ! 

Adah,  Let  me  go  with  thee. 
Lucifer.  No,  she  must  not. 

Adah.  Who 

Art  thon  that  steppest  between  heart  and  heart  ? 
Cain.  He  b  a  god. 

Adah.  How  know'st  thou  ? 

Cain.  He  speaks  like 

A  god. 

Adah.  So  did  the  serpent,  and  it  lied.  [that 

Lucifer.  Thou*  errest,  Adah ! — was  not  the  tree 
Of  knowledge? 
Adah.  Ay— to  our  eternal  sorrow. 

Lucifer.  And  yet  that  grief  is  knowledge — so  he 
lied  not: 
And  if  he  did  betray  you,  'twas  with  truth ; 
And  truth  in  its  own  essence  cannot  be 
Bat  good. 

Adah.      But  all  we  know  of  it  has  gather'd 
Evil  on  ill :  expulsion  from  our  home, 
And  dread,  and  toil,  and  sweat,  and  heaviness ; 
Remorse  of  that  which  was— and  hope  of  that 
which  cometh  not  Cain  I  walk  not  with  this  spirit. 
Bear  with  what  we  have  borne)  and  love  me — I 
Love  thee. 

fer.     Mom  than  thy  mother,  and  thy  sire  ? 


Is  that  a  sin,  too  ? 


*  CThe  first  Interview  of  Lucifer  with  Cain  is  full  of  sub- 
limity  JaiTECV.1 

*  [It  It  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance 
tHtmea  oatny  of  these  passage*  and  other*  in  Manfred.] 

»  CMr.  Jeflrey*s  enlogtam  on  this,  perhaps  the  most  Shak- 


No,  not  yet: 


Adah.  I  do. 

Lucifer. 
It  one  day  will  be  in  your  children. 

Adah.  What ! 

Must  not  my  daughter  love  her  brother  Enoch  ? 

Lucifer.  Not  as  thou  lovest  Cain. 

Adah.  Oh,  my  God  I 

Shall  they  not  love  and  bring  forth  things  that  love 
Out  of  their  love  ?  have  they  not  drawn  their  milk 
Out  of  this  bosom  ?  was  not  he,  their  father, 
Born  of  the  same  sole  womb,  in  the  same  hour 
With  me  ?  did  we  not  love  each  other?  and 
In  multiplying  our  being  multiply 
Things  which  will  love  each  other  as  we  love 
Them  ?  —  And  as  I  love  thee,  my  Cain !  gd  not 
Forth  with  this  spirit ;  he  is  not  of  ours. 

Lucifer.  The  sin  I  speak  of  is  not  of  my  making, 
And  cannot  be  a  sin  in  you — whate'er 
It  seem  in  those  who  will  replace  ye  in 
Mortality.* 

Adah.        What  is  the  sin  which  is  not . 
Sin  in  itself  ?     Can  circumstance  make  sin 
Or  virtue  ?  — -if  it  doth,  we  are  the  slaves 
Of [higher 

Lucifer.  Higher  things  than  ye  are  slaves :  and 
Than  them  or  ye  would  be  so,  did  they  not 
Prefer  an  independency  of  torture 
To  the  smooth  agonies  of  adulation, 
In  hymns  and  harpings,  and  self-seeking  prayers, 
To  that  which  is  omnipotent,  because 
It  is  omnipotent,  and  not  from  love, 
But  terror  and  self-hope. 

Adah.  Omnipotence 

Must  be  all  goodness. 

Lucifer.  Was  it  so  in  Eden  ? 

Adah.  Fiend  !  tempt  me  not  with  beauty ;  thou 
art  fairer 
Than  was  the  serpent,  and  as  false. 

Lucifer.  As  true. 

Ask  Eve,  your  mother :  bears. she  not  the  knowledge 
Of  good  and  evil  ? 

Adah.  Oh,  my  mother  I  thou 

Hast  pluck'd  a  fruit  more  fatal  to  thine  offspring 
Than  to  thyself;  thou  at  the  least  hast  pass'd 
Thy  youth  in  Paradise,  in  innocent 
And  happy  intercourse  with  happy  spirits : 
But  we,  thy  children,  ignorant  of  Eden, 
Are  girt  about  by  demons,  who  assume 
The  words  of  God,  and  tempt  us  with  our  own 
Dissatisfied  and  curious  thoughts—- as  thou 
Wert  work'd  on  by  the  snake,  In  thy  most  flush  d 
And  heedless,  harmless  wantonness  of  bliss. 
I  cannot  answer  this  immortal  thing 
Which  stands  before  me ;  I  can  not  abhor  him ; 
I  look  upon  him  with  a  pleasing  fear, 
And  yet  I  fly  not  from  him :  in  bis  eye 
There  is  a  fastening  attraction  which 
Fixes  my  fluttering  eyes  on  his ;  my  heart 
Beats  quick ;  he  awes  me,  and  yet  draws  me  near, 
Nearer  and  nearer: — Cain — Cain — save  me  from 
him  13 

Cain.  What  dreads  my  Adah  ?   This  is  no  ill  spirit. 

Adah.  He  is  not  God— nor  God's :  I  have  beheld 


spearian  speech  In  Lord  Byron's  tragediei ,  seems  cold  enough. 
He  says, "  Adah,  the  wife  of  Cain,  enters,  and  shrinks  from 
the  daring  and  blasphemous  speech  which  Is  passing  between 
him  and  the  Spirit.  Her  account  of  the  fascination  which  he 
exercises  over  her  is  magnificent."} 
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The  cherubs  and  the  seraphs ;  he  looks  not 
Like  them. 

Cain.         Bat  there  are  spirits  loftier  still  — 
The  archangels. 

Ludfer,         And  still  loftier  than  the  archangels. 

Adah.  Ay — but  not  blessed. 

Lucifer.  If  the  blessedness 

Consists  in  slavery — no. 

Adah.  I  have  heard  it  said, 

The  seraphs  love  most — cherubim  know  most — 
And  this  should  be  a  cherub  —  since  he  loves  not 

Lucifer.  And  if  the  higher  knowledge  quenches 
love, 
What  must  he  be  you  cannot  love  when  known  ? l 
Since  the 'all-knowing  cherubim  love  least, 
The  seraphs'  love  can  be  but  Ignorance : 
That  they  are  not  compatible,  the  doom 
Of  thy  fond  parents,  for  their  daring,  proves. 
Choose  betwixt  love  and  knowledge  —  since  there  is 
No  other  choice :  your  sire  hath  chosen  already  : 
His  worship  is  but  fear. 

Adah.  Oh,  Cain !  choose  love. 

Cain.  For  thee,  my  Adah,  I  choose  not — it  was 
Born  with  me — but  I  love  nought  else. 

Adah.  Our  parents  ? 

Cain.  Did  they  love  us  when  they  snatch'd  from 
the  tree 
That  which  hath  driven  us  all  from  Paradise  ? 

Adah.  We  were  not  born  then — and  if  we  had  been, 
Should  we  not  love  them  and  our  children,  Cain  ? 

Cain.  My  little  Enoch  I  and  his  lisping  sister ! 
Could  I  but  deem  them  happy,  I  would  half 

Forget but  it  can  never  be  forgotten 

Through  thrice  a  thousand  generations  !  never 

Shall  men  love  the  remembrance  of  the  man 

Who  sow'd  the  seed  of  evil  and  mankind 

In  the  same  hour  I    They  pluck'd  the  tree  of  science 

And  sin — and,  not  content  with  their  own  sorrow, 

Begot  me — thee — and  all  the  few  that  are, 

And  all  the  unnumber'd  and  innumerable 

Multitudes,  millions,  myriads,  which  may  be, 

To  inherit  agonies  accumulated 

By  ages ! — and  /must  be  sire  of  such  things ! 

Thy  beauty  and  thy  love — my  love  and  joy, 

The  rapturous  moment  and  the  placid  hour,* 

All  we  love  in  our  children  and  each  other, 

But  lead  them  and  ourselves  through  many  years 

Of  sin  and  pain — or  few,  but  still  of  sorrow, 

Intercheck'd  with  an  instant  of  brief  pleasure, 

To  Death — the  unknown  1    Methinks  the  tree  of 

knowledge 
Hath  not  fulflll'd  its  promise :  —  if  they  gfnn'd, 
At  least  they  ought  to  have  known  all  things  that  are 
Of  knowledge — and  the  mystery  of  death. 
What  do  they  know  ?  —  that  they  are  miserable. 
What  need  of  snakes  and  fruits  to  teach  us  that  ? 

Adah.  I  am  not  wretched,  Cain,  and  if  thou 
Wert  happy 

Cain.  Be  thou  happy,  then,  alone— 

I  win  have  nought  to  do  with  happiness, 
Which  humbles  me  and  mine. 

Adah.  Alone  I  could  not, 

Nor  would  be  happy:  but  with  those  around  us, 
I  think  I  could  be  so,  despite  of  death, 

1  r*  What  can  he  be  who  placet  lore  in  ignorance?"  — 
msi.j 

*  [Thla  M  placid  hour*1  of  Cain  is,  we  fear,  from  a  source 


Which,  as  I  know  it  not,  I  dread  not,  though 
It  seems  an  awful  shadow— if  1  may 
Judge  from  what  I  have  heard. 

Lucifer.  And  thou  could*  ml 

Alone,  thou  say'st,  be  happy  ? 

Adah.  Alone  I  Oh,  my  God! 

Who  could  be  happy  and  alone,  or  good  f 
To  me  my  solitude  seems  sin ;  unless 
When  I  think  how  soon  I  shall  see  my  brother. 
His  brother,  and  our  children,  and  our  parents. 

Lucifer.  Yet  thy  God  is  alone ;  and  is  he  happy  ? 
Lonely,  and  good  ? 

Adah.  He  is  not  so;  he  hath 

The  angels  and  the  mortals  to  make  happy, 
And  thus  becomes  so  in  diffusing  joy.  , 
What  else  can  joy  be,  but  the  spreading  Joy  ? 

Lucifer.  Ask  of  your  aire,  the  exile  fresh  own 
Eden; 
Or  of  his  first-born  son :  ask  your  own  heart ; 
It  is  not  tranquil. 

Adah.  Alas  1  no !  and  you— 

Are  you  of  heaven  ? 

Lucifer.  If  I  am  not,  inquire 

The  cause  of  this  all-spreading  happiness 
(Which  you  proclaim)  of  the  all-great  and  good 
Maker  of  life  and  living  things;  it  is 
His  secret,  and  he  keeps  it.     We  must  bear, 
And  some  of  us  resist,  and  both  in  vain, 
His  seraphs  say ;  but  it  is  worth  the  trial, 
Since  better  may  not  be  without :  there  is 
A  wisdom  in  the  spirit,  which  directs 
To  right,  as  in  the  dim  blue  air  the  eye 
Of  you,  young  mortals,  lights  at  once  upon 
The  star  which  watches,  welcoming  the  morn. 

Adah.  It  is  a  beautiful  star;  I  love  it  for 
Its  beauty. 

Lucifer.     And  why  not  adore  ? 

Adah.  Our  father 

Adores  the  Invisible  only. 

Lucifer.  But  the  symbols 

Of  the  Invisible  are  the  loveliest 
Of  what  is  visible ;  and  yon  bright  star 
Is  leader  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

Adah.  Our  rather 

Salth  that  he  has  beheld  the  God  himself 
Who  made  him  and  our  mother. 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  seen  Bin  * 

Adah.  Yes— in  his  works.         ' 

Lucifer.  But  in  his  betas*  ? 

Adah.  *- 

Save  in  my  father,  who  is  God's  own  image ; 
Or  in  his  angels,  who  are  like  to  thee— 
And  brighter,  yet  less  beautiful  and  powerful 
In  seeming :  as  the  silent  sunny  noon, 
All  light,  they  look  upon  us  ;  but  thou  seem'st 
Like  an  ethereal  night,  where  long  white  clouds 
Streak  the  deep  purple,  and  unnumber'd  stars 
Spangle  the  wonderful  mysterious  vault 
With  things  that  look  as  if  they  would  be  suns; 
So  beautiful,  unnumber'd,  and  endearing, 
Not  daxaling,  and  yet  drawing  us  to  them, 
They  fill  my  eyes  with  tears,  and  so  dost  thou. 
Thou  seem*st  unhappy :  do  not  make  ns  so, 
And  I  will  weep  for  thee.  * 


which  it  will  do  Lord  B.  no  credit  to  nana,— the 
**  Fanbla*."] 

»  [In  the  drawing  of  Cain  hlmaaU;  there  tisane* 
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Alas  !  thote  tears ! 
Couldst  thou  but  know  what  oceani  wOl  be  shed 

Adah.  Byrne? 

Lucifer.  By  all. 

Adak,  What  aU  ? 

Lucifer.  The  million  millions  — 

The  myriad  myriads  —  the  all-peopled  earth  — 
The  unpeopled  earth — and  the  o'er-peopled  bell, 
Of  which  thy  bosom  is  the  germ. 

Adak.  0  Cain! 

This  spirit  curseth  us. 

Cain.  Let  him  say  on ; 

Him  will  I  follow. 

Adak.  Whither  ? 

Lucifer.  To  a  place 

Whence  he  shall  come  back  to  thee  in  an  hour ; 
But  In  that  hour  see  things  of  many  days. 

Adak.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Lucifer.  Did  not  your  Maker  make 

Out  of  old  worlds  this  new  one  in  few  days  ? 
And  cannot  I,  who  aided  in  this  work, 
Show  In  an  hour  what  he  hath  made  in  many, 
Or  hath  destroy  d  in  few  ? 

Cairn.  Lead  on. 

Adak.  Will  he, 

In  sooth,  return  within  an  hour  ? 

Lucifer.  He  shall. 

With  us  acts  are  exempt  from  time,  and  we 
Can  crowd  eternity  into  an  hour, 
Or  stretch  an  hour  into  eternity  : 
We  breathe  not  by  a  mortal  measurement — 
But  that's  a  mystery.     Cain,  come  on  with  me. 

Adak.  Will  he  return  ? 

Lucifer.  Ay,  woman !  he  alone 

Of  mortals  from  that  place  (the  first  and  last 
Who  shall  return,  save  Ops), — shall  come  back  to 

thee, 
To  make  that  silent  and  expectant  world 
As  populous  as  this :  at  present  there 
Are  few  Inhabitants. 

Adak  Where  dwellest  thou  ? 

Lucifer.  Throughout  all  space.    Where  should  I 
dwell  ?    Where  are 
Thy  God  or  Gods  —  there  am  I :  all  things  are 
Divided  with  me :  life  and  death— and  time— 
Eternity —and  heaven  and  earth— and  that 
Which  Is  not  heaven  nor  earth,  but  peopled  with 
These  who  once  peopled  or  shall'  people  both — 
These  are  my  realms !    80  that  I  do  divide 
/fr»  and  possess  a  kingdom  which  is  not 
Hi*.    If  I  were  not  that  which  I  hare  said, 
Could  I  stand  here  ?    His  angels  are  within 
Tour  vision.  • 

Adak.  80  they  were  when  the  fair  serpent 

Spoke  with  our  mother  first 

Lucifer.  Cain  !  thou  hast  heard. 

If  thou  dost  long  for  knowledge,  I  can  satiate 
That  thirst ;  nor  ask  thee  to  partake  of  fruits 

expression.  It  Menu,  however,  u  If,  in  the  effbrt  to  give 
to  LudJer  that  **  spiritual  politeness M  which  the  poet  pro- 
fess* to  have  in  view,  he  has  reduced  him  rather  below  the 
ttendard  of  diabolic  dignity,  which  was  necessary  to  his 
arsnstk  interest.  He  has  scarcely  "  given  the  devil  his  due.*' 
We  thought  Lord  Byron  knew  better.  Milton's  Satan,  with 
his  hwfad  mejwli,  and  blasted  but  not  obliterated  glory,  holds 
ns  suspended  between  terror  and  ainasemeat,  with  something 
1ft*  aw»  of  his  spiritual  essence  and  lost  estate ;  but  Lord 
Byron  has  totroduccd  him  to  us  as  elegant,  pensive,  and 
h— itlfoi,  wwA  an  air  of  sadness  and  sufltermg  that  ranks  him 
vufcth* oppressed, airtbsepeaks output — ML  Or*.] 


Which  shall  deprive  thee  of  a  single  good 
The  conqueror  has  left  thee.    Follow  me. 
Cain.  Spirit,  I  have  said  it 

[Exeunt  Lucim  and  Caix. 
Adah  (follows,  exclaiming),  Cain!  my  brother! 
Cain'i 
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The  Abyu  of  Space.  * 

Cain.  I  tread  on  air,  and  sink  not ;  yet  I  fear 
To  sink. 

Lucifer.  Have  faith  in  me,  and  thou  shalt  be 
Borne  on  the  air,  of  which  I  am  the  prince. 

Cain.  Can  I  do  so  without  impiety  ? 

Lucifer,  Believe  —  and  sink  not  I    doubt  —  and 
perish  1  thus 
Would  run  the  edict  of  the  other  God, 
Who  names  me  demon  to  bis  angels ;  they 
Echo  the  sound  to  miserable  things, 
Which,  knowing  nought  beyond  their  shallow  senses. 
Worship  the  word  which  strikes  their  ear,  and  deem 
Evil  or  good  what  is  proclaim'd  to  them 
In  their  abasement     I  will  have  none  such  : 
Worship  or  worship  not,  thou  shalt  behold 
The  worlds  beyond  thy  little  world,  nor  be 
Amerced  for  doubts  beyond  thy  little  life, 
With  torture  of  my  dooming.     There  will  come 
An  hour,  when,  toss'd  upon  some  water-drops, * 
A  man  shall  say  to  a  man,  "  Believe  In  me, 
And  walk  the  waters ; "  and  the  man  shall  walk 
The  billows  and  be  safe.     /  will  not  say, 
Believe  in  me,  as  a  conditional  creed 
To  save  thee ;  but  fly  with  me  o'er  the  gulf 
Of  space  an  equal  flight,  and  I  will  show 
What  thou  dar'st  not  deny,— the  history 
Of  past,  and  present,  and  of  future  worlds. 

Cain.  Oh,  god,  or  demon,  or  whate'er  thou  art, 
Is  yon  our  earth  ? 

Lucifer.  Dost  thou  not  recognise 

The  dust  which  form'd  your  father  ? 

Cain.  Can  it  be? 

Ton  small  blue  circle,  swinging  in  far  ether, 
With  an  inferior  circlet  near  it  still, 
Which  looks  like  that  which  lit  our  earthly  night? 
Is  this  our  Paradise  ?    Where  are  its  walls, 
And  they  who  guard  them  ? 

Lucifer.  Point  me  out  the  site 

Of  Paradise. 

Cain.  How  should  I  ?    As  we  move 

Like  sunbeams  onward,  It  grows  small  and  smaller, 
And  as  it  waxes  little,  and  then  less, 
Gathers  a  halo  round  It,  like  the  light 
Which  shone  the  roundest  of  the  stars,  when  I 
Beheld  them  from  the  skirts  of  Paradise : 

»  [The  act  concludes  with  the  departure  of  Cain,  under  the 
guidance  of  his  new  monitor,  to  see  the  place  of  departed 
spirits.  Their  flight,  in  the  next,  across  the  abyss  of  space, 
and  amid  the  unnumbered  suns  and  systems  which  it  com- 
prises, Is  very  fine Hnaa.3 

■  Tin  the  second  act,  the  demon  carries  bis  disciple  through 
all  the  limits  of  space,  and  expounds  to  him,  hi  very  loftvand 
obscure  terms,  the  destinies  of  past  and  future  worlds.  They 
have  a  great  deal  of  exceptionable  talk,  —  Jarrasv.] 

*  [u  An  hour,  when,  walking  on  a  petty  lake, 
A  man  shall  say,  Ac."  -  at SJ 
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Methinks  they  both,  as  we  recede  from  them, 
Appear  to  join  the  innumerable  stars 
Which  are  around  us ;  and,  as  we  move  on, 
Increase  their  myriads. 

Lucifer.  And  if  there  should  be 

Worlds  greater  than  thine  own,  inhabited 
By  greater  things,  and  they  themselves  far  more 
In  number  than  the  dust  of  thy  dull  earth, 
Though  multiplied  to  animated  atoms, 
All  living,  and  all  doom'd  to  death,  and  wretched, 
What  wouldst  thou  think  ? 

Cain.  I  should  be  proud  of  thought 

Which  knew  such  things. 

Lucifer,                   But  if  that  high  thought  were 
Link'd  to  a  servile  mass  of  matter,  and, 
Knowing  such  things,  aspiring  to  such  things, 
And  science  still  beyond  them,  were  chain'd  down 
To  the  most  gross  and  petty  paltry  wants, 
All  foul  and  fulsome,  and  the  very  best 
Of  thine  enjoyments  a  sweet  degradation, 
A  most  enervating  and  filthy  cheat 
To  lure  thee  on  to  the  renewal  of 
Fresh  souls  and  bodies,  all  foredoom 'd  to  be 
As  frail,  and  few  so  happy l 

Cain.  Spirit!  I 

Know  nought  of  death,  save  as  a  dreadful  thing 
Of  which  I  have  heard  my  parents  speak,  as  of 
A  hideous  heritage  I  owe  to  them 
No  less  than  life ;  a  heritage  not  happy, 
If  I  may  judge,  till  now.     But,  spirit !  if 
It  be  as  thou  hast  said  (and  I  within 
Feel  the  prophetic  torture  of  its  truth), 
Here  let  me  die :  for  to  give  birth  to  those 
Who  can  but  suffer  many  years,  and  die, 
Methinks  is  merely  propagating  death, 
And  multiplying  murder. 

Lucifer.  Thou  canst  not 

AU  die — there  is  what  must  survive. 

Cain.  The  Other 

Spake  not  of  this  unto  my  father,  when 
He  shut  him  forth  from  Paradise,  with  death 
Written  upon  his  forehead.     But  at  least 
Let  what  Is  mortal  of  me  perish,  that 
I  may  be  in  the  rest  as  angels  are. 

Lucifer.  I  am  angelic :  wouldst  thou  be  as  I  am  ? 

Cain.  I  know  not  what  thou  art :  I  see  thy  power, 
And  see  thou  show'st  me  things  beyond  my  power, 
Beyond  all  power  of  my  born  faculties, 
Although  inferior  still  to  my  desires 
And  my  conceptions. 

Lucifer.  What  are  they  which  dwell 

So  humbly  in  their  pride,  as  to  sojourn 
With  worms  in  clay  ? 

Cain.  And  what  art  thou  who  dwcUest 

1  [It  it  nothing  less  than  absurd  to  suppose,  that  Lucifer 
cannot  well  be  expected  to  talk  like  an  orthodox  divine,  and 
that  the  convenatton  of  the  first  Rebel  and  the  first  Murderer 
was  not  Ukelv  to  be  Terr  unexceptionable ;  or  to  plead  the 
authority  of  Milton,  or  the  authors  of  the  old  mysteries,  fcr 
such  offensive  colloquies.  The  fact  is,  that  here  the  whole 
argument  —and  a  very  elaborate  and  specious  argument  It 
is  — is  directed  against  the  goodness  or  the  power  of  the 
Deity ;  and  there  is  no  answer  so  much  as  attempted  to  the 
offensive  doctrines  that  are  so  strenuously  inculcated.  The 
Devil  and  his  pupil  have  the  field  entirely  to  themselves,  and 
are  encountered  with  nothing  but  feeble  obtestations  and  un- 
reasoning horrors.  Nor  is  this  argumentative  blasphemy  a 
mere  incidental  deformity  that  arises  in  the  course  of  an 
action  directed  to  the  common  sympathies  of  our  nature.  It 
forms,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  staple  of  the  piece,  and  oc- 
cupies, we  should  think,  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  it ;  so  that 
it  u  really  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  written  for  any  other 


So  haughtily  in  spirit,  and  canst  range 
Nature  and  immortality — and  yet 
Seem'st  sorrowful? 

Lucifer.  I  seem  that  which  I  am ; 

And  therefore  do  I  ask  of  thee,  if  thou 
Wouldst  be  immortal  ? 

Cain.  Thou  hast  said,  I  must  he 

Immortal  in  despite  of  me.     I  knew  cot 
This  until  lately — but  since  it  must  be, 
Let  me,  or  happy  or  unhappy,  learn 
To  anticipate  my  immortality. 

Lucifer.  Thou  didst  before  I  came  upon  thee. 

Cain.  Bow  ? 

Lucifer.  By  suffering. 

Cain.  And  roust  torture  be  immortal  ? 

Lucifer.   We  and  thy  sons  wilt  try.     But  now, 
behold  I 
Is  it  not  glorious  ? 

Cain.  Oh,  thou  beautiful 

And  unimaginable  ether !  and 
Te  multiplying  masses  of  Increased 
And  still  increasing  lights  1  what  are  ye  ?  what 
Is  this  blue  wilderness  of  intervenient 
Air,  where  ye  roll  along,  as  I  have  seen 
The  leaves  along  the  limpid  streams  of  Eden  ? 
Is  your  course  measured  for  ye  ?   Or  do  ye 
Sweep  on  in  your  unbounded  revelry 
Through"  an  aerial  universe  of  endless 
Expansion — at  which  my  soul  aches  to  think— 
Intoxicated  with  eternity  ? 
Oh  God !  Oh  Gods !  or  whatsoe'er  ye  are ! 
How  beautiful  ye  are !  how  beautiful 
Your  works,  or  accidents,  or  whatsoe'er 
They  may  be !    Let  me  die,  as  atoms  die 
(If  that  they  die),  or  know  ye  in  your  might 
And  knowledge !    My  thoughts  are  not  In  this  hour 
Unworthy  what  I  see,  though  my  dust  b ; 
Spirit !  let  ine  expire,  or  see  them  nearer. 

Lucifer.  Art  thou  not  nearer  ?  look  beck  to  taJse 
earth  I 

Cain.  Where  is  it  ?     I  see  nothing  save  a  mass 
Of  most  innumerable  lights. 

Lucifer.  Look  there ! 

Cain.  I  cannot  see  it 

Lucifer.  Yet  it  sparklet  rtilL 

Cain.  That! — yonder! 

Lucifer.  Yea. 

din.  And  wilt  thoa  tell  me  so? 

Why,  I  have  seen  the  fire-flies  and  fire- worm* 
Sprinkle  the  dusky  groves  and  the  green  banks 
In  the  dim  twilight,  brighter  than  yon  world 
Which  bears  them. 

Lucifer.  Thou  hast  seen  both  worms  and  words* 
Each  bright  and  sparkling — what  dost  think  of  them  ? 

purpose  than  to  inculcate  these  doctrines  j  or,  at  least,  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  upon  which  they  bear.  Now,  w*  am 
certainly  nave  no  objection  to  Lord  Byron  writing  an  eeaar 
on  the  origin  of  evil,  and  sifting  the  whole  of  that  vaet  ana 
perplexing  subject,  with  the  force  and  the  tYeedum  caw*  wool* 
be  expected  and  allowed  in  a  fair  philosophical  dlacoaaioo ; 
but  we  do  not  think  it  fair  thus  to  argue  it  peitUUy  and  earn 
amore,  in  the  name  of  Lucifer  and  Cain,  witumsffcw.  map— ■ 
ibllity  or  the  liability  to  answer,  that  would  attach  to  a 
philosophical  disputant ;  and  to  a  Corn  which  both  denudes 
the  danger,  if  the  sentiments  are  pvrnidotxc,  and  sAbbms 
precludes  his  opponents  from  the  possibility  of  a  n-psj.  — 
—  Jepteit.  —  "  What  does  Jeffrey  mean  by  rtatnrwar  t 


Why  !  they  were  written  as  fast  as  I  could  pot  pen  to 
taUic  midst  of  evolutions,  and  revolutions,  and 
and  proscriptions  of  all  who  interested  me  in 
Letteri.} 
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Cairn.  That  they  are  beautiful  in  their  own  sphere, 
And  that  the  night,  which  makes  both  beautiful, 
The  little  shining  lire-fly  in  its  flight, 
And  the  immortal  star  in  its  great  course, 
Must  both  be  guided. 

Lucifer.  But  by  whom  br  what  ? 

Omn,  Show  me. 

Lucifer.  Dar'st  thou  behold  ? 

Cain,  How  know  I  what 

I  dart  behold  r  As  yet,  thou  hast  shown  nought 
1  dire  not  gaze  on  further. 

Lucifer.  On,  then,  with  me. 

Wouldst  thou  behold  things  mortal  or  immortal  ? 

Cain.  Why,  what  are  things  ? 

Lucifer.  Both  partly :  but  what  loth 

Sit  next  thy  heart  ? 

Cain.  The  things  I  see. 

Lucifer.  But  what 

Sate  nearest  It  t 

Caim.  The  things  I  have  not  seen, 

Nor  ever  shall — the  mysteries  of  death.  [died, 

Lucifer.  What,  if  I  show  to  thee  things  which  have 
As  I  have  shown  thee  much  which  cannot  die  ? 

Cain.  Do  SO. 

Lucifer.  Away,  then  I  on  our  mighty  wings. 

Caw.  Oh !  how  we  cleave  the  blue  !  The  stars  fade 
from  us! 
The  earth !  where  is  my  earth  ?  Let  me  look  on  it, 
For  I  was  made  of  it 

Lucifer.  *T  is  now  beyond  thee, 

Lets,  in  the  universe,  than  thou  in  it ; 
Yet  deem  not  that  thou  canst  escape  it ;  thou 
Shalt  soon  return  to  earth,  and  all  its  dust : 
'Tis  part  of  thy  eternity,  and  mine. 

Cam.  Where  dost  thou  lead  me  ? 

Lucifer.  To  what  was  before  thee  ! 

The  phantasm  of  the  world ;  of  which  thy  worM 
I*  but  the  wreck. 

Grin.  What !  is  it  not  then  new  ? 

Lucifer.  No  more  than  life  is ;  and  that  was  ere 
thou 
Or  /were,  or  the  things  which  seem  to  us 
Greater  than  either :  many  things  will  have 
No  end ;  and  some,  which  would  pretend  to  have 
Had  no  beginning,  have  had  one  as  mean 
As  thou ;  and  mightier  things  have  been  extinct 
To  make  way  for  much  meaner  than  we  can 
Surmise ;  for  moments  only  and  the  epaee 
Have  been  and  must  be  all  unchangeable. 
Bat  changes  make  not  death,  except  to  clay ; 
But  toon  art  clay, — and  canst  but  comprehend 
That  which  was  clay,  and  such  thou  shalt  behold. 

CciY  clay,  spirit !  what  thou  wilt,  I  can  survey. 

Lucifer.  Away,  then ! 

Obis.  But  the  lights  fade  from  me  fast 

And  tome  tm  now  grew  larger  as  we  approach 'd, 
And  wore  the  look  of  worlds. 

Lueiftr.  And  such  they  are. 

Cow.  And  Edens  in  them  ? 

Lucifer.  .   It  may  be. 

'  pt  h  not  very  easy  to  perceive  what  natural  or  rational 
"Wet  the  Devil  proposes  to  himself  In  currying  his  disciple 
WjMgh  the  abvu  of  space,  to  show  him  that  repository  of 
Troli  «e  remember  hearing  something  in  our  infant  days, 

vbcre  the  old  moons  are  hung  up  to  dry."  To  prove  that 
{«»*  U  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  was  surely  no  part  of  his 
wi»tnm  when  he  was  engaged  in  fostering  the  indignation  of 
<*r  who  repined  at  the  necessity  of  dying.  And,  though  it 
*raM  leoa,  that  entire  Hades  is,  in  Lord  Byron's  picture,  a 
P"*«  of  suffering,  yet,  when  Ludfer  himself  had  premised 


Cain.  And  men  ? 

Lucifer.  Tea,  or  things  higher. 

Cain.  Ay  ?  and  serpents  too? 

Lucifer.  Wouldst  thou  have  men  without  them  ? 
must  no  reptiles 
Breathe  save  the  erect  ones  ? 

Cain.  How  the  lights  recede  ! 

Where  fly  we  ? 

Lucifer.  To  the  world  of  phantoms,  which 

Are  beings  past,  and  shadows  still  to  come. 

Cain.  But  it  grows  dark  and  dark  — the  stars  are 
gone  ! 

Lucifer.  And  yet  thou  seest 

Cain.  (T  is  a  fearful  light ! 

No  sun,  no  moon,  no  lights  innumerable. 
The  very  blue  of  the  empurpled  night 
Fades  to  a  dreary  twilight,  yet  I  see 
Huge  dusky  masses :  but  unlike  the  worlds 
We  were  approaching,  which,  begirt  with  light, 
Seem'd  full  of  life  even  when  their  atmosphere 
Of  light  gave  way,  and  show'd  them  taking  shapes 
Unequal,  of  deep  valleys  and  vast  mountains ; 
And  some  emitting  sparks,  and  some  displaying 
Enormous  liquid  plains,  and  some  begirt 
With  luminous  belts,  and  floating  moons,  which  took. 
Like  them,  the  features  of  fair  earth :  — instead, 
All  here  seems  dark  and  dreadful. 

Lucifer.  But  distinct. 

Thou  seekest  to  behold  death,  and  dead  things  ? 

Cain.  I  seek  it  not ;  but  as  I  know  there  are 
Such,  and  that  my  sire's  sin  makes  him  and  me, 
And  all  that  we  inherit,  liable 
To  such,  1  would  behold  at  once,  what  I 
Must  one  day  see  perforce. 

Lucifer.  Behold! 

Cain.  T  is  darkness, 

Lucifer.  And  so  it  shall  be  ever ;  but  we  will 
Unfold  its  gates ! 

Cain.  Enormous  vapours  roll 

Apart — what's  this  ? 

Lucifer.  Enter ! 

Cain.  Can  I  return  ? 

Lucifer.  Return  1  be  sure :  how  else  should  death 
be  peopled  ? 
Its  present  realm  is  thin  to  what  it  will  be, 
Through  thee  and  thine. 

Cain.  The  clouds  still  open  wide 

And  wider,  and  make  widening  circles  round  us. 

Lucifer.  Advance  I 

Cain.  And  thou  1 

Lucifer.  Fear  not — without  me  thou 

Couldst  not  have  gone  beyond  thy  world.     On  !  on ! 

[  They  disappear  through  the  cloud*. 

SCENE  1L  * 

Hades.  ' 
Enter  Lucifer  and  Caim 

Cain.  How  silent  and  how  vast  are   these  dim 
worlds  l 

that  these  sufferings  were  the  lot  of  those  spirits  who  had 
sided  with  him  against  Jehovah,  is  it  likely  that  a  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  them  would  increase  Cain's  eagerness  for 
the  alliance,  or  that  he  would  not  rather  have  inquired 
whether  a  better  fortune  did  not  await  the  adherents  of  the 
triumphant  side  ?  At  all  events,  the  spectacle  of  many  ruined 
worldi  was  more  likely  to  awe  a  mortal  into  submission,  than 
to  rouse  him  to  hopeless  resistance ;  and,  even  if  it  made  him 
a  hater  of  God,  ban  no  natural  tendency  to  render  him  furious 
against  a  brother  who  was  to  be  his  feUow-suflerer.— Haaaa.] 
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For  they  seem  more  thin  one,  and  yet  more  peopled 

Than  the  huge  brilliant  luminous  orbf  which  swung 

So  thickly  in  the  upper  air,  that  I 

Had  deem'd  them  rather  the  bright  populace 

Of  some  all  unimaginable  heaven, 

Than  things  to  be  inhabited  themselves, 

But  that  on  drawing  near  them  I  beheld 

Their  swelling  into  palpable  immensity 

Of  matter,  which  seem'd  made  for  life  to  dwell  on, 

Rather  than  life  itself     But  here,  all  is 

So  shadowy  and  so  full  of  twilight,  that 

It  speaks  of  a  day  past. 

Lucifer.  It  is  the  realm 

Of  death.  —  ".Vouldst  have  it  present  ? 

Cain.  TiU  I  know 

That  which  it  really  is,  I  cannot  answer. 
But  if  it  be  as  I  have  heard  my  father 
Deal  out  in  his  long  homilies,  'tis  a  thing — 
Oh  God!  I  dare  not  think  on  *t!    Cursed  be 
He  who  invented  life  that  leads  to  death  ! 
Or  the  dull  mass  of  life,  that,  being  life, 
Could  not  retain,  but  needs  must  forfeit  it  — 
Even  for  the  innocent ! 

Lucifer.  Dost  thou  curse  thy  cither  ? 

Cain,  Cursed-he  not  me  in  giving  me  my  birth  ? 
Cursed  he  not  me  before  my  birth,  in  daring 
To  pluck  the  fruit  forbidden  ? 

Lucifer.  Thou  say'st  well : 

The  curse  is  mutual  'twixt  thy  sire  and  thee  — 
But  for  thy  sons  and  brother  ? 

Cain,  Let  them  share  it 

With  me,  their  sire  and  brother  i  What  else  is 
Bequeathed  to  me  ?  I  leave  them  my  inheritance. 
Oh,  ye  interminable  gloomy  realms 
Of  swimming  shadows  and  enormous  shapes, 
Some  fully  shown,  some  indistinct,  and  all 
Mighty  and  melancholy — what  are  ye  ? 
Live  ye,  or  have  ye  lived  ? 

Lucifer.  Somewhat  of  both. 

Cain.  Then  what  is  death  ? 

Lucifer.  What !    Hath  not  he  who  made  ye 

Said  tis  another  life  ? 


Cain. 


Till  now  he  hath 


Said  nothing,  save  that  all  shall  die. l 

Lucifer.  Perhaps 

He  one  day  will  unfold  that  further  secret 
Cain.  Happy  the  day  I 
Lucifer.  Yes  ;  happy  !  when  unfolded. 


1  ["  Death,  the  last  and  most  dreadful  of  all  erils,  is  so  far 
from  being  one,  that  it  Is  the  infallible  cure  for  all  others  — 

*  To  die,  is  landing  on  some  stteot  shore, 
Where  billows  never  beat.nor tempests  roar  : 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  tis  o'er.' 

But  was  ft  an  evil  erer  so  great,  it  could  not  be  remedied  but 
by  one  much  greater,  which  is,  by  living  for  erer ;  by  which 
means  our  wickedness,  unrestrained  by  the  prospect  of  a 
future  state,  would  grow  so  unsupporuble,  our  sufferings  so 
intolerable  by  perseverance,  aad  our  pleasures  so  tiresome  by 
repetition,  that  no  being  in  the  universe  could  be  bo  com- 
pletely miserable  as  a  species  of  immortal  men.  We  have  no 
reason,  therefore,  to  look  upon  death  as  an  evil,  or  to  fear  it 
as  a  punishment,  even  without  any  supposition  of  a  future 
life :  but  if  we  consider  it  as  a  passage  to  a  more  perfect  state, 
or  a  remove  only  in  an  eternal  succession  of  still  improving 
states  (for  which  we  have  the  strongest  reasons),  it  wul  then 
appear  a  new  favour  from  the  divine  munificence ;  and  a  man 
must  be  as  absurd  to  repine  at  dying,  as  a  traveller  would  be 
who  proposed  to  himself  a  delightful  tour  through  various 
unknown  countries,  to  lament  that  he  cannot  take  up  his 
residence  at  the  first  dirty  inn  which  he  baits  at  on  the  road. 
The  instability  of  human  life,  or  of  the  changes  of  Its  succes- 
sive periods,  of  which  we  so  frequently  complain,  are  no  more 
than  the  necessary  progress  of  It  to  this  necessary  conclusion ; 


Through  agonies  unspeakable,  and  clogg'd 
With  agonies  eternal,  to  innumerable 
Tet  unborn  myriads  of  unconscious  atoms. 
All  to  be  animated  for  this  only  1 

Cain.  What  are  these  mighty  phantoms  which  I  sat 
Floating  around  me  ?  —  They  wear  not  the  form 
Of  the  intelligences  I  have  seen 
Round  our  regretted  and  unentered  Eden, 
Nor  wear  the  form  of  man  as  I  have  view'd  it 
In  Adam's,  and  in  Abel's,  and  in  mine, 
Nor  in  my  sister-bride's,  nor  in  my  children's : 
And  yet  they  have  an  aspect,  which,  though  not 
Of  men  nor  angels,  looks  like  something  which. 
If  not  the  last,  rose  higher  than  the  first. 
Haughty,  and  high,  and  beautiful,  and  full 
Of  seeming  strength,  but  of  inexplicable 
Shape ;  for  I  never  saw  such.     They  bear  not 
The  wing  of  seraph,  nor  the  face  of  man, 
Nor  form  of  mightiest  brute,  nor  aught  that  is 
Now  breathing ;  mighty  yet  and  beautiful 
As  the  most  beautiful  and  mighty  which 
Live,  and  yet  so  unlike  them,  that  I  scarce 
Can  call  them  living. 

Lucifer.  Yet  they  lived. 

Cain.  Where  ? 

Lucifer.  Wins* 

Thou  llvest 

Cain.  When  ? 

Lucifer.  On  what  thou  calktft  earth 

They  did  inhabit 

Cain.  Adam  Is  the  first 

Lucifer.  Of  thine,  I  grant  thee — but  too  mean  to  he 
The  last  of  these. 

Cain.  And  what  are  they  ? 

Lucifer.  That  whka 

Thou  shalt  be. 

Cain.  But  what  were  they  ? 

Lucifer.  Living;  high, 

Intelligent,  good,  great,  and  glorious  things, 
As  much  superior  unto  all  thy  sire, 
Adam,  could  e'er  have  been  in  Eden,  as 
The  sixty-thousandth  generation  shall  be, 
In  its  dull  damp  degeneracy,  to 
Thee  and  thy  son ;  — and  how  weak  they  ire,  judge 
By  thy  own  flesh. 

Cain,  Ah  me  1  and  did  they  pcrUh  ? 

Lucifer.  Yes,  from  their  earth,  as  thou  wflt  £sde 
from  thine. 


and  are  so  far  from  being  evils  deserving  these  cesnaiainu, 
that  they  are  the  source  of  our  greatest  pleasures,  as  the?  are 
the  source  of  all  novelty,  from  which  our  greatest  pleasure* 
are  ever  derived.  The  continual  successions  of  seasons  in  tb* 
human  life,  by  daily  presenting  to  us  new  scenes,  render  k 
agreeable,  and,  like  those  of  the  year,  aflbrd  us  delights  by 
their  change,  which  the  choicest  of  them  could  not  give  v»  by 
their  continuance.  In  the  spring  of  life,  the  pkwtm  of  the 
sunshine,  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  the  variegated  point- 
ings of  the  sky,  are  so  exquisite  in  tlte  eyes  of  infants  at  (heir 
first  looking  abroad  into  a  new  world,  as  nothing  perhaps 
afterwards  can  equal.  The  heat  and  vigour  of  the  tucceMinsj 
summer  of  youth  ripen  for  us  new  pleasures,.— the  bloonug 
maid,  the  nightly  revel,  and  the  Jovial  ehase :  the  serene 
autumn  of  complete  manhood  feasts  us  with  the  golden  earreei 
of  our  worldly  pursuits :  nor  is  the  hoery  srlnser  of  eld  ase 
destitute  of  its  peculiar  comforts  and  enjoyment*,  ef  vblrrt  IW 
recollection  and  relation  of  those  past  are  perhaps  eon*  el*  the 
least ;  and  at  last  death  opens  to  us  a  new  prosper!, 
whence  we  shall  probably  look  back  upon  the  <hv«nioaa 
occupations  of  this  world  with  the  same  contempt  we  do 
on  our  tons  and  hobby-horses,  and  with  the  samesorvnse  that 
they  could  ever  so  much  entertain  or  engage  us.*" — Jcxt  we>— 
**  These,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, "  are  soslsevedi  which.  th*mfh 
not  «rw,  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  jsre/tf,  se> 
thousandth  repetition."] 
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But  not  as  now. 


Cairn.  But  was  muu  theirs  r 

Lucifer.  It 

On*. 

It  Is  too  Utile  and  too  lowly  to 
Sustain  soch  creatures. l 

Lucifer.  True,  it  was  mors  glorious. 

Cairn.  And  wherefore  did  It  fail  ? 

Lmci/er.  Ask  him  who  fells. 

Cam.  But  how? 

Lucifer.  By  a  most  crushing  and  inexorable 

Destruction  and  disorder  of  the  elements, 
Which  struck  a  world  to  chaos,  as  a  chaos 
Subsiding  has  struck  out  a  world :  such  things, 
Though  rare  in  time,  are  frequent  in  eternity.  — 
Pass  on,  and  gaze  upon  the  past 

Cain.  Tis  awful ! 

Lucifer.  And  true.  Behold  these  phantoms !  they 
were  once 
Material  as  thou  art 

Cain.  And  must  I  be 

Like  them? 

Lucifer.     Let  Him  who  made  thee  answer  that 
I  show  thee  what  thy  predecessors  are, 
And  what  they  were  thou  feelest,  in  degree 
Inferior  as  thy  petty  feelings  and 
Thy  pettier  portion  of  the  immortal  part 
Of  high  intelligence  and  earthly  strength. 
What  ye  In  common  have  with  what  they  had 
Is  life,  and  what  ye  sAoff  bare— death :  the  rest 
Of  your  poor  attributes  is  such  as  suits 
Reptiles  engendered  out  of  the  subsiding 
Slime  of  a  mighty  universe,  crush 'd  into 
A  scarcely-yet  shaped  planet,  peopled  with 
Things  whose  enjoyment  was  to  be  in  blindness  — 
A  Paradise  of  Ignorance,  from  which 
Knowledge  was  barrtt  as  poison.     But  behold 
What  these  superior  beings  are  or  were ; 
Or,  If  it  Irk  thee,  turn  thee  back  and  tiU 
The  earth,  thy  task — I'll  waft  thee  there  in  safety. 

Cain.  No:  III  stay  here. 

Lucifer.  How  long  ? 

Cabu  For  ever !    Since 

I  must  one  day  return  here  from  the  earth, 
I  rather  would  remain ;  I  am  sick  of  all 
That  dust  has  shown  me — let  me  dwell  In  shadows. 

»  [•*  If,  according  to  some  speculations,  you  could  prove  tbe 
verbl  many  thousand  year*  older  than  the  Mosaic  chronology 
—or  II  jou  could  knock  up  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  Apple 
and  Serpent— still,  what  is  to  be  nut  up  In  their  stead  ?— or 
bow  fa  the  difficulty  removed  ?  Things  must  have  had  a  be- 
fuming :  and  what  matters  it  when,  or  koto  t  1  sometimes 
think  that  man  may  be  the  relic  of  some  higher  material 
wrecked  in  a  former  world,  and  degenerated  in  the 
and  struggle  through  chaos  into  conformity,  or 
like  it  —  as  we  see  Laplanders,  Esquimaux,  Arc. 
the  present  date,  as  the  elements  become  more 
But  even  then,  this  higher  pro-Adamite  sup- 
creorioo  must  have  had  an  origin  and  a  Creator  ; 
a  Creator  is  a  more  natural  Imagination  than  a  fortuitous 
iuuuwjw  of  atoms :  all  things  remount  to  a  fountain,  though 
they  may  flow  to  an  ocean.**— Byron  Diary*  1821 J 

•  [Mr.  Gttbrd  having,  through  Mr.  Murray,  suggested  the 
sty  of  omitting  a  portion  of  this  dialogue.  Lord  Byron 
:_•  The  two  passages  cannot  be  altered  without 
Lucifer  talk  like  tbe  Bishop  of  London,  which  would 
to  the  character  of  the  former.  The  notion  Is  from 
Osvtar  (that  of  the  old  worlds).  The  other  passage  Is  also  in 
<thnette»  ;  If  nonsense,  so  much  tbe  better,  because  then  It 
can  do  no  harm ;  and  the  sillier  Satan  is  made,  the  safer  for 
rvwrj  body.  As  to  *  alarms,'  ftc.,  do  you  really  think  such 
tamos  wvwr  led  any  body  astray  ?  Are  these  people  more 
tmpknm  then  Milton's  Satan  ?  or  the  Prometheus  of  JSschy. 
Ias> »  or  even  than  *  the  Sadducees.'  the  •  Fall  of  Jerusalem  * 
w7  Mtfavsn.  etc.  ?  Are  not  Adam.  Eve,  Adah,  and  Abel,  as 
pioui  a*  the  Catechism  ?    Gilford  Is  too  wise  a  man  to  think 


Lucifer.  It  cannot  be :  thou  now  beholdest  as 
A  vision  that  which  is  reality. 
To  make  thyself  fit  for  this  dwelling,  thou  [pasa'd— 
Must  pass  through  what  the  things  thon  seest  hare 
The  gates  of  death. 

Cain.  By  what  gate  have  we  enter'd 

Even  now  ? 

Lucifer.      By  mine  I     But,  plighted  to  return, 
My  spirit  buoys  thee  up  to  breathe  in  regions 
Where  ail  is  breathless  save  thyself.     Gase  on ; 
But  do  not  think  to  dwell  here  till  thine  hour 
Is  come. 

Cain.      And  these,  too ;  can  they  ne'er  repass 
To  earth  again  ? 

Lucifer.  Their  earth  is  gone  for  ever  — 

So  changed  by  its  convulsion,  they  would  not 
Be  conscious  to  a  single  present  spot 
Of  its  new  scarcely  harden*d  surface — 'twas—- 
Oh,  what  a  beautiful  world  it  was !  * 

Cain.  And  is. 

It  is  not  with  the  earth,  though  I  must  till  it, 
I  feel  at  war,  but  that  I  may  not  profit 
By  what  It  bears  of  beautiful  untoillng, 
Nor  gratify  my  thousand  swelling  thoughts 
With  knowledge,  nor  allay  my  thousand  fears 
Of  death  and  life. 

Lucifer.  What  thy  world  is,  thou  seest, 

But  canst  not  comprehend  the  shadow  of 
That  which  It  was. 

Cain.  And  those  enormous  creatures, 

Phantoms  inferior  in  intelligence 
(At  least  so  seeming)  to  the  things  we  have  pass'd, 
Resembling  somewhat  the  wild  habitants 
Of  the  deep  woods  of  earth,  the  hugest  which 
Roar  nightly  in  the  forest,  but  ten-fold 
In  magnitude  and  terror ;  taller  than 
The  cherub-guarded  walls  of  Eden,  with 
Eyes  flashing  like  the  fiery  swords  which  fence  them, 
And  tusks  projecting  like  the  trees  strlpp'd  of 
Their  bark  and  branches  — -  what  were  they  ? 

Lucifer.  That  which 

The  Mammoth  is  in  thy  world ;  —  but  these  lie 
By  myriads  underneath  its  surface. 

Cain.  But 

None  on  it  ?  ' 

that  such  things  can  have  any  serious  effect :  who  was  ever  al- 
tered by  a  poem  ?  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  creed 
or  personal  hypothesis  or  mine  in  all  this  ;  but  I  was  obliged 
to  make  Cain  and  Lucifer  talk  consistently ;  and  surely  this 
has  always  been  permitted  to  poesy.  Cain  is  a  proud  man  : 
if  Lucifer  promised  him.  kingdom,  Ac.  It  would  elate  him : 
tbe  object  of  the  demon  Is  to  depress  him  still  further  in.  his 
own  estimation  than  he  was  before,  by  showing  him  infinite 
things  and  his  own  abasement,  till  he  falls  into  tbe  frame  of 
mind  that  leads  to  tbe  catastrophe,  from  mere  internal  irrita- 
tion, not  premeditation,  or  envy  of  Abel  (which  would  have 
made  him  contemptible),  but  from  rage  and  fury  against  the 
Inadequacy  of  his  state  to  his  conceptions,  and  which  dis- 
charges Itself  rather  against  life,  and  the  Author  of  Hie,  than 
the  mere  living.  His  subsequent  remorse  Is  the  natural  effect 
of  looking  on  his  sudden  deed.  Had  the  deed  been  pre- 
meditated, his  repentance  would  have  been  tardier.  "3 

*  [Hades  Is  a  place.  In  Lord  Byron's  description,  very  dif- 
ferent from  all  that  we  had  anticipated.  He  supposes  that 
tbe  world  which  we  now  Inhabit  bad  been  preceded  by  many 
successive  worlds,  which  bad  each,  In  turn,  been  created  and 
ruined ;  and  the  Inhabitants  of  which  he  describes,  on  grounds 
sufficiently  probable  for  poetry,  as  proportioned,  In  bodily 
and  intellectual  strength,  to  those  gigantic  specimens  of  an& 
mal  existence  whose  remains  still  perplex  the  naturalist. 
But  he  not  only  places  the  pre-Adamlte  giants  In  Hades,  but 
the  ghosts  of  the  Mammoth  and  Megatherion,  their  contem- 
poraries, and,  above  all,  the  phantoms  of  the  worlds  them, 
selves  which  these  beings  inhabited,  with  their  mountains, 
i,  end  forests,  all  gloomy  and  sad  together,  and  (we 
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Lucifer.      No :  for  thy  fraH  race  to  war 
With  them  would  render  the  curse  on  it  useless — 
'T  would  be  destroy'd  so  early. 

Cain,  But  why  war  9 

Lucifer.  Tou  have  forgotten  the  denunciation 
Which  drove  your  race  from  Eden  — war  with  all 

things, 
And  death  to  all  things,  and  disease  to  most  things, 
And  pangs,  and  bitterness ;  these  were  the  fruits 
Of  the  forbidden  tree. 

Cain.  But  animals — 

Did  they,  too,  eat  of  it,  that  they  must  die  ?       [you, 
Lucifer.  Your  Maker  told  ye,  they  were  made  for 
As  you  for  him.  — Tou  would  not  have  their  doom 
Superior  to  your  own  ?    Had  Adam  not 
Fallen,  all  had  stood. 

Cain.  Alas !  the  hopeless  wretches  I 

They  too  must  share  my  Eire's  fate,  like  his  sons ; 
Like  them,  too,  without  having  shared  the  apple ; 
Like  them,  too,  without  the  so  dear-bought  knowledge  I 
It  was  a  lying  tree — for  we  know  nothing. 
At  least  it  promised  knowledge  at  the  price 
Of  death — but  knowledge  still :  but  what  knows  man  ? 
Lucifer.  It  may  be  death  leads  to  the  highest 
knowledge; 
And  being  of  all  things  the  sole  thing  certain, 
At  least  leads  to  the  surest  science :  therefore 
The  tree  was  true,  though  deadly. 
.  Cain.  These  dim  realms ! 

I  see  them,  but  I  know  them  not. 

Lucifer.  Because 

Thy  hour  is  yet  afar,  and  matter  cannot 
Comprehend  spirit  wholly  —  but  tis  something 
To  know  there  are  such  realms. 

Cain.  We  knew  already 

That  there  was  death. 

Lucifer.  But  not  what  was  beyond  it 

Cain.  Nor  know  I  now. 

Lucifer.  Thou  knowest  that  there  is 

A  state,  and  many  states  beyond  thine  own  — 
And  this  thou  knewest  cot  this  morn. 

Cain.  But  all 

Seems  dim  and  shadowy. 

Lucifer.  Be  content ;  it  will 

Seem  clearer  to  thine  immortality. 

Cain.  And  yon  immeasurable  liquid  space 
Of  glorious  asure  which  floats  on  beyond  us, 
Which  looks  like  water,  and  which  I  should  deem 
The  river  which  flows  out  of  Paradise 
Past  my  own  dwelling,  but  that  it  is  bankless 
And  boundless,  and  of  an  ethereal  hue  — 
What  is  it  ? 

Lucifer.       There  is  still  some  such  on  earth, 
Although  inferior,  and  thy  children  shall 
Dwell  near  it  —  tis  the  phantasm  of  an  ocean. 

Cain.  'Tis  like  another  world ;  a  liquid  sun — 
And  those  inordinate  creatures  sporting  o'er 
Its  shining  surface  ? 

Lucifer.  Are  its  inhabitants, 

The  past  leviathans. 

Cain.  And  yon  immense 

Serpent,  which  rears  its  dripping  mane  and  vasty 
Head  ten  times  higher  than  the  haughtiest  cedar 
Forth  from  the  abyss,  looking  as  he  could  coil 
Himself  around  the  orbs  we  lately  look'd  on  — 

suppose  he  means)  in  a  state  of  eternal  suffering.    We  really 
think  that  this  belongs  to  that  species  of  sublime,  which  Is 


Is  he  not  of  the  kind  which  bask'd  beneath 
The  tree  in  Eden  r 

Lucifer.  Eve,  thy  mother,  best 

Can  tell  what  shape  of  serpent  tempted  her. 

Cain.  This  seems  too  terrible.  No  doubt  the  other 
Had  more  of  beauty. 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  ne'er  beheld  hhn  ? 

Cain.  Many  of  the  same  kind  (at  least  so  call'd), 
But  never  that  precisely  which  persuaded 
The  fatal  fruit,  nor  even  of  the  same  aspect 

Lucifer.  Tour  father  saw  him  not  ? 

Cain.  No :  twas  my  mother 

Who  tempted  him — she  tempted  by  the  serpent 

Lucifer.  Good  man !  whene'er  thy  wife,  or  thy  tons' 
wives 
Tempt  thee  or  them  to  aught  that 's  new  or  <nr.p, 
Be  sure  thou  seest  first  who  hath  tempted  thm. 

Cain.  Thy  precept  comes  too  late :  there  is  no  icon 
For  serpents  to  tempt  woman  to. 

Lucifer.  But  there 

Are  some  things  still  which  woman  may  tempt  mm  to» 
And  man  tempt  woman :  — let  thy  sons  look  to  It : 
My  counsel  is  a  kind  one ;  for  tis  etto 
Given  chiefly  at  my  own  expense :  t  is  tree, 
'Twill  not  be  followM,  so  there  *s  little  lost 

Cain.  I  understand  not  this. 

Lucifer.  The  happier  thou  I— 

Thy  world  and  thou  are  still  too  young!    Taoo 

thlnkest 
Thyself  most  wicked  and  unhappy:  is  It 
Not  so  ? 

Cain.  For  crime,  I  know  not;  but  for  pain, 
I  have  felt  much. 

Lucifer.  First-born  of  the  first  mm ! 

Thy  present  state  of  sin — and  thou  art  erfl, 
Of  sorrow — and  thou  sufterest,  are  both  Eton 
In  all  its  innocence  compared  to  what 
Thou  shortly  may'st  be ;  and  that  state  agyto 
In  its  redoubled  wretchedness,  a  Paradise 
To  what  thy  sons'  sons'  sons,  accumulating 
In  generations  like  to  dust  (which  they 
In  fact  but  add  to),  shall  endure  and  do.— 
Now  let  us  back  to  earth  ! 

Cain.  And  wherefore  didst  thm 

Lead  me  here  only  to  inform  roe  this  r 

Lucifer.  Was  not  thy  quest  for  knowledge  ? 

Cain.  Tr* ;  M  Wag 

The  road  to  happiness. 

Lucifer.  If  truth  be  to. 

Thou  hast  it 

Cain.  Then  my  father's  God  did  well 

When  he  prohibited  the  fatal  tree. 

Lucifer.  But  had  done  better  in  not  planting  H 
But  ignorance  of  evil  doth  not  save 
From  evil ;  it  must  still  roll  on  the  same, 
A  part  of  all  things. 

Cain.  Not  of  all  things.  So : 

1 11  not  believe  it— for  I  thirst  for  good.  1*^ 

Lucifer.  And  who  and  what  doth  not  ?    Who  covrtt 
For  its  own  bitter  sake  ?  — Sons —  nothing !  '** 
The  leaven  of  all  life,  and  lifelessnesa. 

Cain.  Within  those  glorious  orbs  which  we  beheld. 
Distant,  and  dazzling,  and  innumerable. 
Ere  we  came  down  into  this  phantom  realm, 
111  cannot  come :  they  are  too  beautiful 


conaiderably  lest  than  a  single  step 
lous.  —  Haaaa.3 
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Lucifer.  Thou,  hast  seen  them  from  afar — 

Cain.  And  what  of  that  ? 

Distance  can  but  diminish  glory — they, 
When  nearer,  must  be  more  ineffable.  [tiful, 

Lucifer.  Approach  the  things  of  earth  most  beau- 
And  judge  their  beauty  near. 

Cain.  I  have  done  this — 

The  loveliest  thing  I  know  is  loveliest  nearest 

Lucifer.  Then  there  must  be  delusion. — What  is 
that, 
Which  being  nearest  to  thine  eyes  if  still 
More  beautiful  than  beauteous  things  remote  ? 

Caw,  My  sister  Adah.  — All  the  stars  of  heaven, 
The  deep  blue  noon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 
Which  looks  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit's  world  — 
The  hues  of  twilight — the  sun's  gorgeous  coming — 
Bis  setting  indescribable,  which  fills 
My  eyes  with  pleasant  tears  as  I  behold 
Him  sink,  and  feel  my  heart  float  softly  with  him 
Along  that  western  paradise  of  clouds  —      [voice  — 
The  forest  shade  —  the  green  bough  — the  bird's 
The  vesper  bird's,  which  seems  to  sing  of  love, 
And  mingle*  with  the  song  of  cherubim, 
As  the  day  closes  over  Eden's  walls ; — 
AH  these  are  nothing,  to  my  eyes  and  heart, 
Like  Adah's  face :  I  turn  from  earth  and  heaven 
To  case  on  It 

Lucifer.  *T  is  fair  as  frail  mortality, 

In  the  first  dawn  and  bloom  of  young  creation, 
And  earliest  embraces  of  earth's  parents, 
Can  make  its  offspring ;  still  it  is  delusion. 

Cairn.  Tou  think  so,  being  not  her  brother. 

Lmdfcr.  Mortal ! 

My  brotherhood  *s  with  those  who  have  no  children. 

Cain.  Then  thou  canst  have  no  fellowship  with  us. 

Lucifer.  It  may  be  that  thine  own  shall  be  for  me. 
But  If  thou  dost  possess  a  beautiful 
Being  beyond  all  beauty  in  thine  eyes, 
Why  art  thou  wretched  ? 

Cain.  Why  do  I  exist  ? 

Why  art  thou  wretched  ?  why  are  all  things  so  ? 
Ev'n  he  who  made  us  must  be,  as  the  maker 
Of  things  unhappy  I    To  produce  destruction 
Can  surely  never  be  the  task  of  joy, 
And  yet  my  sire  says  he 's  omnipotent : 
Then  why  is  evil— he  being  good  ?    I  ask'd 
This  question  of  my  father ;  and  he  said, 
Because  this  evil  only  was  the  path 
To  good.     Strange  good,  that  must  arise  from  out 
Its  deadly  opposite !  >    I  lately  saw 
A  Iamb  stung  by  a  reptile :  the  poor  suckling 
Lay  foaming  on  the  earth,  beneath  the  vain 
And  piteous  bleating  of  its  restless  dam ; 
My  father  pluck'd  some  herbs,  and  laid  them  to 
The  wound;  and  by  degrees  the  helpless  wretch 
Besomed  Its  careless  life,  and  rose  to  drain 
The  mother's  milk,  who  o'er  it  tremulous 
Stood  licking  its  reviving  limbs  with  joy. 
Behold,  my  son  1  said  Adam,  how  from  evil 
Battanjt  good ! 

Lucifer.  What  didst  thou  answer  ? 

Cahu  Nothing;  for 

I  C"  God  Almighty  1 

There  if  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  obutrringiy  distil  it  out : 
For  our  bad  neighbours  nuke  us  early  stirrers, 
Which  U  both  healthiul  and  good  husbandry ; 
—  -•  -  -    t^  an,  ottr  outward  consciences, 


He  is  my  father :  but  I  thought,  that 't  were 

A  better  portion  for  the  animal 

Never  to  have  been  Uung  at  all,  than  to 

Purchase  renewal  of  its  little  life 

With  agonies  unutterable,  though 

Dispell'd  by  antidotes. 

Lucifer.  But  as  thou  saidst 

Of  all  beloved  things  thou  lovest  her 
Who  shared  thy  mother's  milk,  and  giveth  hers 
Unto  thy  children 

Cain.  Most  assuredly : 

What  should  I  be  without  her  ? 

Lucifer.  What  am  I  ? 

Cain,  rost  thou  love  nothing  ? 

Lucifer.  What  does  thy  God  love  ? 

Cain.  All  things,  my  father  says ;  but  I  confess 
I  see  it  not  in  their  allotment  here.  [love 

Lucifer.  And,  therefore,  thou  canst  not  see  if  / 
Or  no,  except  some  vast  and  general  purpose, 
To  which  particular  things  must  melt  like  snows. 

Cain.  Snows  1  what  are  they? 

Lucifer.  Be  happier  in  not  knowing 

What  thy  remoter  offspring  must  encounter ; 
But  bask  beneath  the  clime  which  knows  no  winter. 

Cain.  But  dost  thou  not  love  something  like  thy- 
self? 

Lucifer.  And  dost  thou  love  thyeelff 

Cain.  Yes,  but  love  more 

What  makes  my  feelings  more  endurable, 
And  is  more  than  myself,  because  I  love  it 

Lucifer.  Thou  lovest  it,  because  'tis  beautiful, 
As  was  the  apple  in  thy  mother's  eye ; 
And  when  it  ceases  to  be  so,  thy  love 
Will  cease,  like  any  other  appetite. 

Cain.  Cease  to  be  beautiful !  how  can  that  be  ? 

Lucifer.  With  time. 

Cain.  But  time  has  pass'd,  and  hitherto 

Even  Adam  and  my  mother  both  are  fair : 
Not  fair  like  Adah  and  the  seraphim  — 
But  very  fair. 

Lucifer.  All  that  must  pass  away 

In  them  and  her. 

Cain.  I'm  sorry  for  it;  but 

Cannot  conceive  my  love  for  her  the  less. 
And  when  her  beauty  disappears,  methinks 
He  who  creates  all  beauty  will  lose  more 
Than  me  in  seeing  perish  such  a  work. 

Lucifer.  I  pity  thee  who  lovest  what  must  perish. 

Cain.  And  I  thee  who  lov'st  nothing. 

Lucifer.  And  thy  brother— 

Sits  he  not  near  thy  heart  ? 

Cain.  Why  should  he  not  ? 

Lucifer.  Thy  father  loves  him  well — so  does  thy 
God. 

Cain.  And  so  do  L 

Lucifer.  'T  is  well  and  meekly  done. 

Cain.  Meekly! 

.Lucifer.  He  is  the  second  born  of  flesh, 

And  is  his  mother's  favourite. 

Cain.  Let  him  keep 

Her  favour,  since  the  serpent  was  the  first 
To  win  it. 


And  preachers  to  us  all ;  admonishing, 
That  we  should  dress  us  fairly  for  our  end. 
Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed. 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself."  — 

SaAKspaaas.1 
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Lucifer.  And  his  father's  ? 

Cain.  What  is  thai 

To  me  ?  should  I  not  lore  that  which  all  love  ? 

Lucifer.  And  the  Jehovah — the  indulgent  Lord, 
And  bounteous  planter  of  barr'd  Paradise  — 
He,  too,  looks  smilingly  on  Abel. 

Cain.  I 

Ne'er  saw  him,  and  I  know  not  if  he  smiles. 

Lucifer.  But  you  have  seen  his  angels. 

Cain.  Barely. 

Lucifer.  But 

Sufficiently  to  see  they  love  your  brother : 
flu  sacrifices  are  acceptable. 

Cain.  So  be  they  I  wherefore  speak  to  me  of  this? 

Lucifer.  Because  thou  hast  thought  of  this  ere  now. 

Cain.  And  if 

I  have  thought,  why  recall  a  thought  that (Ac 

pauses,  as  agitated) — Spirit ! 
Here  we  are  In  rty  world :  speak  not  of  mine,  [those 
Thou  hast  shown  me  wonders :  thou  hast  shown  me 
Mighty  pre-Adamltes  who  walk'd  the  earth 
Of  which  ours  is  the  wreck :  thou  hast  pointed  out 
Myriads  of  starry  worlds,  of  which  our  own 
Is  the  dim  and  remote  companion,  in 
Infinity  of  life  :  thou  hast  shown  me  shadows 
Of  that  existence  with  the  dreaded  name 
Which  my  sire  brought  us — Death  i;    thou  hast 

shown  me  much  — 
But  not  all :  show  me  where  Jehovah  dwells, 
In  his  especial  Paradise, — or  thine  . 
Where  is  it  ? 

Lucifer.       Here,  and  o'er  all  space. 

Cain.  But  ye 

Have  some  allotted  dwelling — as  all  things ; 
Clay  has  its  earth,  and  other  worlds  their  tenants ; 
All  temporary  breathing  creatures  their 
Peculiar  element  J  and  things  which  have 
Long  ceased  to  breathe  our  breath,  have  theirs,  thou 

say'st; 
And  the  Jehovah  and  thyself  have  thine  — 
Te  do  not  dwell  together  ? 

Lucifer.  No,  we  reign 

Together ;  but  our  dwellings  are  asunder. 

Cain.  Would  there  were  only  one  of  ye !  perchance 
An  unity  of  purpose  might  make  union 
In  elements  which  seem  now  jarr'd  in  storms. 
How  came  ye,  being  spirits,  wise  and  infinite, 
To  separate  ?  Are  ye  not  as  brethren  in 
Tour  essence,  and  your  nature,  and  your  glory  ? 

Lucifer.  Art  thou  not  Abel's  brother* 

Cain.  We  are  brethren, 

And  so  we  shall  remain ;  but  were  it  not  so, 
Is  spirit  like  to  flesh  ?  can  it  Call  out  ? 
Infinity  with  Immortality  ? 
Jarring  and  turning  space  to  misery  — 
For  what  ? 

Lucifer.     To  reign. 

»  V*  Which  my  lire  shrink*  from— Death."— MS.] 

*  [In  Lord  Byron's  Diary  for  January  28. 1821,  we  find  Um 
following  entry :  — 

M  Thought /or  a  Speech  qf  Lucifer,  m  the  Tragedy  of  Cain. 

'  Were  Death  an  ewu\  would  /  let  thee  Ueet 
Fool  1  IWe  at  I  lire— as  thy  lather  Uvea, 
And  thy  sons'  font  shall  lire  for  evermore ! '  "} 

3  ["  It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  suppose  two  such  oppo- 
site principles.  For,  adnutthat  a  betag  infinitely  mlscluevoiia 
were  mfmltely  conning,  and  infinitely  powerful,  yet  It  could 
do  no  evil,  because  the  opporite  principle,  of  infinite  goodness, 


Did  ye  not  tell  me  that 


Tea 


made  ye 


Cain. 
Te  are  both  eternal? 

Lucifer. 

Cain.  And  what  I  hate  seen. 

Ton  blue  immensity,  Is  boundless  f  * 

Lucifer.  Ay.  [not 

Cain.  And  cannot  ye  both  reign  then  ?  —  Is  there 
Enough  ?  — why  should  ye  differ  ? 

Lucifer.  We  both  reign. 

Cain.  But  one  of  you  makes  eviL 

Lucifer.  Which  ? 

Cain.  Thou !  for 

If  thou  canst  do  man  good,  why  dost  thou  not  f 

Lucifer.  And  why  not  he  who  made  ?  / 
not; 
Ye  are  Aw  creatures,  and  not  mine. 

Cain.  Then  leave  as 

His  creatures,  as  thou  say'st  we  are,  or  show  me 
Thy  dwelling,  or  his  dwelling. 

Lucifer.  I  could  show  thee 

Both ;  but  the  time  will  come  thou  shalt  see  one 
Of  them  for  evermore.  * 

Cain.  And  why  not  now  r 

Lucifer.  Thy  human  mind  hath  scarcely  grasp  to 
gather 
The  little  I  have  shown  thee  Into  calm 
And  clear  thought ;  and  thou  wouldst  go  on  aspiring 
To  the  great  double  Mysteries !  the  two  PrindpUM  /> 
And  gaze  upon  them  on  their  secret  thrones  I 
Dust !  limit  thy  ambition ;  for  to  see 
Either  of  these  would  be  for  thee  to  perish  I 

Cain.  And  let  me  perish,  so  I  see  them ! 

Lucifer.  Theft 

The  son  of  her  who  snatchM  the  apple  snake ! 
But  thou  wouldst  only  perish,  and  not  see  them ; 
That  sight  is  for  the  other  state. 

Cain.  Of  death? 

Lucifer.  That  Is  the  prelude. 

Cain.  Then  I  dread  It  less, 

Now  that  I  know  it  leads  to  something  definite. 

Lucifer.  And  now  I  will  convey  thee  to  thy  world, 
Where  thou  shalt  multiply  the  race  of  Adam, 
Eat,  drink,  toil,  tremble,  laugh,  weep,  sleep,  and  die. 

Cain.  And  to  what  end  have  I  beheld  these  things 
Which  thou  hast  shown  me  ? 

Lucifer.  Didst  thou  not  require 

Knowledge  ?  And  have  I  not,  in  what  I  show'd. 
Taught  thee  to  know  thyself? 

Cain.  Alas!  I 

Nothing. 

Lucifer.  And  this  should  be  the  human 
Of  knowledge,  to  know  mortal  nature's  nothingness; 
Bequeath  that  science  to  thy  children,  and 
Twill  spare  them  many  tortures. 

Cain.  Haughty  spirit ! 

Thou  speak'st  it  proudly ;  but  thyself,  though  peaud. 
Hast  a  superior. 


being  also  infinitely  wise  and  powerful,  they  would  tie  up  erne 
another's  hands:  so  that  upon  this  supposition,  the  aottoo of 
a  deity  would  signify  Just  nothing ;  and,  by  virtue  of  the 
eternal  opposition  and  equality  of  these  principle*,  they 
keep  one  another  at  perpetual  bay  i  sm&  being  an  equal  i 
for  one  another,  instead  of  being  two  denies,  the 

two  Idols,  able  to  do  neither  good  nor  erf."—' 

M  Moral  evil  is  occasioned  by  free  wW,  which  tnwltea 
between  good  and  eviL    With  all  the  evil  that  there  at, 
!■  no  man  but  would  rather  be  a  free  scent,  than  a  mere  i 
chine  without  the  evil ;  and  what  Is  beet  for  each  tadtvwj 
must  be  best  for  the  whole.    If  a  min  would  rather  be ' 
machine,  I  cannot  agree  with  Mm."  —  Joaaso*. 


Lucifer,  No !  by  heaves,  which  He 

Holds,  and  the  abyss,  and  the  Immensity 
Of  worlds  and  life,  which  I  hold  with  him— No ! 
I  hive  a  victor — true ;  but  no  superior. 
Homage  he  has  from  all — but  none  from  me : 
I  tattle  it  against  him,  as  I  battled 
lo  highest  heaven.     Through  all  eternity, 
And  the  unfathomable  gulfs  of  Hades, 
And  the  interminable  realms  of  space, 
And  the  infinity  of  endless  ages, 
All,  all,  will  I  dispute !   And  world  by  world, 
And  star  by  star,  and  universe  by  universe, 
Shall  tremble  in  the  balance,  till  the  great 
Conflict  shall  cease,  if  ever  it  shall  cease, 
Which  It  ne'er  shall,  till  he  or  I  be  quench'd ! 
And  what  can  quench  our  immortality, 
Or  mutual  and  irrevocable  hate  ? 
He  as  a  conqueror  will  call  the  conquer'd 
EwH$  but  what  will  be  the  good  he  gives  ? 
Were  I  the  victor,  Ait  works  would  be  deem'd 
The  only  evQ  ones.    And  you,  ye  new 
And  scarce  born  mortals,  what  have  been  his  gifts 
To  yon  already,  In  your  little  world  ?  l 
Cain,  But  few  1  and  some  of  those  but  bitter. 
Lucifer.  Back 

With  me,  then,  to  thine  earth,  and  try  the  rest 
Of  his  celestial  boons  to  you  and  yours. 
Evil  and  good  are  things  in  their  own  essence, 
And  not  made  good  or  evil  by  the  giver ; 
But  if  he  gives  you  good  — so  call  him ;  If 
Evil  springs  from  atm,  do  not  name  it  mine, 
T01  ye  know  better  its  true  fount ;  and  judge 
Sot  by  words,  though  of  spirits,  but  the  fruits 
Of  your  existence,  such  as  it  must  be. 
One  good  gift  has  the  fatal  apple  given— 
Tour  reason  .-—let  it  not  be  over-sway 'd 
By  tyrannous  threats  to  force  you  into  faith 
'Gainst  all  external  sense  and  inward  feeling : 
Think  and  endure, — and  form  an  inner  world 
In  your  own  bosom  —  where  the  outward  fails ; 
80  shall  you  nearer  be  the  spiritual 
Kature,  and  war  triumphant  with  your  own.  * 

[  They  disappear. 


ACT  nx 


SCENE  I. 

7%e  Earth  near  Eden,  at  in  Act  I. 

Enter  Cain  and  Adah. 

Adah,  Bush  !  tread  softly,  Cain. 

Cabu  I  will ;  but  wherefore  ? 

1  ("Whatever  we  enjoy  Is  purely  a  free  gift  from  our  Crea- 
tor ;  tat  that  vie  enjoy  00  more,  can  never  fore  be  deemed  an 
iajurr,  or  a  just  reason  to  question  his  infinite  benevolence. 
All  oar  happfaMM  is  owing  to  bU  goodness ;  but  that  It  to  no 
greater,  la  owing  only  to  ottrtelvet ;  that  Is,  to  oar  not  having 
aay  Inherent  right  to  any  happiness,  or  even  to  any  existence 
*atiV— Jsarrns.3 

»  fAs  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  evO,  Lord  Byron 
he*  ocMnor  thrown  any  new  light  upon  it,  nor  darkened  the 
trwrloos  knowledge  which  we  possessed,  It  remains  just 
where  St  was,  In  its  mighty,  nnftf  homed  obscurity.  His 
Lordship  easy.  It  Is  true,  hare  recapitulated  some  of  the  argu- 
ments with  •  more  eondse  and  caralier  air  than  the  old 
«*> -<■!■■—  ov  lathers ;  but  the  result  is  the  same.  There  is 
a»  pallcil  road  to  metsnhysks.  In  one  view,  however, 
wssebosnr  rhaneodlst  has  taken  of  the  subject,  we  conceive  be 
ha*  done  watt  Be  lepiesenti  the  temptations  held  out  to 
ay  Satan,  as  constantly  succeeding  and  corresponding 
discontent  sad  gloomy  disposition  in  his 


Adah,  Our  little  Enoch  sleeps  upon  yon  bed 
Of  leaves,  beneath  the  cypress. 

Gain.  Cypress  I  'tis 

A  gloomy  tree,  which  looks  as  If  it  moura'd 
O'er  what  it  shadows ;  wherefore  didst  thou  choose  it 
For  our  child's  canopy  ? 

Adah.  Because  Its  branches 

Shut  out  the  sun  like  night,  and  therefore  seem'd 
Fitting  to  shadow  slumber. 

Cain,  Ay,  the  last — 

And  longest ;  but  no  matter — lead  me  to  him. 

[  They  go  up  to  the  chiUL 
How  lovely  he  appears  1  his  little  cheeks, 
In  their  pure  incarnation,  vying  with 
The  rose  leaves  strewn  beneath  them. 

Adah.  And  his  lips,  too,. 

How  beautifully  parted  I  No;  you  shall  not 
Kiss  him,  at  least  not  now :  he  will  awake  soon. 
His  hour  of  mid-day  rest  is  nearly  over ; 
But  it  were  pity  to  disturb  him  till 
T  is  dosed. 

Gat*.  You  have  said  well ;  I  will  contain 
My  heart  till  then.   He  smiles,  and  sleeps ! — Sleep  on 
And  smile,  thou  little,  young  Inheritor 
Of  a  world  scarce  less  young :  Bleep  on,  and  smile ! 
Thine  are  the  hours  and  days  when  both  are  cheering 
And  innocent  I  thou  hast  not  pluck'd  the  fruit  — 
Thou  know'st  not  thou  art  naked  I  Must  the  time 
Come  thou  shalt  be  amerced  for  sins  unknown, 
Which  were  not  thine  nor  mine  ?  But  now  sleep  on  r 
His  cheeks  are  reddening  into  deeper  smiles, 
And  shining  lids  are  trembling  o'er  his  long 
Lashes,  dark  as  the  cypress  which  waves  o'er  them ; 
Half  open,  from  beneath  them  the  clear  blue 
Laughs  out,  although  in  slumber.   He  must  dream  — 
Of  what  ?  Of  Paradise  1— Ay  !  dream  of  it, 
My  disinherited  boy  I  'T  is  but  a  dream ; 
For  never  more  thyself,  thy  sons,  nor  fathers, 
Shall  walk  in  that  forbidden  place  of  joy !  * 

Adah.  Dear  Cain  I  Nay,  do  not  whisper  o'er  our  son. 
Such  melancholy  yearnings  o'er  the  past : 
Why  wilt  thou  always  mourn  for  Paradise  ? 
Can  we  not  make  another  ? 

Cain.  Where  ? 

Adah.  Here,  or 

Where'er  thou  wilt :  where'er  thou  art,  I  feel  not 
The  want  of  this  so  much  regretted  Eden. 
Have  I  not  thee,  our  boy,  our  sire,  and  brother, 
And  Zillah — our  sweet  sister,  and  our  Eve, 
To  whom  we  owe  so  much  besides  our  birth  ? 

Cain,  Yes — death,  too,  is  amongst  the  debts  we 

owe  her.  [hence, 

Adah.  Cain  1  that  proud  spirit,  who  withdrew  thee 

own  mind ;  so  that  Lucifer  is  little  more  than  the  personified 
demon  of  his  faragination :  and  further,  the  acts  of  guilt  and 
folly  into  which  Cain  is  hurried  are  not  treated  as  accidental, 
or  as  occasioned  by  passing  causes,  but  as  springing  from  an 
internal  fury,  a  morbid  state  akin  to  phrensy,  a  mind  dissatis- 
fied with  itself  and  all  things,  and  haunted  by  an  insatiable, 
stubborn  longing  after  knowledge  rather  than  liamuness,  and 
a  fatal  proneness  to  dwell  on  the  evil  side  of  things  rather 
than  the  good.  We  here  see  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
not  curbing  this  disposition  (which  is,  after  all,  perhaps,  the 
sin  that  most  easily  besets  humanity,)  exemplified  in  a 
striking  point  of  view;  and  we  so  far  think,  that  the  moral 
to  be  derived  from  a  perusal  of  this  Mystery  Is  a  valuable 
one.  —  Jstfest.] 

•  [The  censorious  may  say  what  they  wOi,  but  there  are 
speeches  in  the  mouth  of  Cain  and  Adah,  especially  regarding 
their  child,  which  nothing  in  English  poetry  but  the  ^wood- 
notes  wild"  of  Snakspeare  ever  equalled.  —  Sia  EoaaTosi 
BavDOBS.] 
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Hath  sadden'd  thine  still  deeper.    I  had  hoped 
The  promised  wonders  which  thou  hast  beheld, 
Visions,  thou  say'st,  of  past  and  present  worlds, 
Would  have  composed  thy  mind  into  the  calm 
Of  a  contented  knowledge ;  but  I  see 
Thy  guide  hath  done  thee  evil :  still  I  thank  him, 
And  can  forgive  him  all,  that  he  so  soon 
Hath  given  thee  back  to  us. 

Cain.  So  soon? 

Adah.  'Tis  scarcely 

Two  hours  since  ye  departed :  two  long  hours 
To  me,  but  only  hours  upon  the  sun. 

Cain,  And  yet  I  have  approach'd  that  sun,  and  seen 
Worlds  which  he  once  shone  on,  and  never  more 
Shall  light ;  and  worlds  he  never  lit :  methought 
Years  had  roll'd  o'er  my  absence. 

Adah.  Hardly  hours. 

Cain,  The  mind  then  hath  capacity  of  time, 
And  measures  it  by  that  which  it  beholds, 
Pleasing  or  painful ;  little  or  almighty. 
I  had  beheld  the  immemorial  works 
Of  endless  beings ;  skirr'd  extinguish^  worlds ; 
And,  gazing  on  eternity,  methought 
I  had  borrowM  more  by  a  few  drops  of  ages 
From  its  immensity;  but  now  I  feel 
My  littleness  again.     Well  said  the  spirit, 
That  I  was  nothing ! 

Adah.  Wherefore  said  he  so  ? 

Jehovah  said  not  that. 

Cain.  No :  he  contents  him 

With  making  us  the  nothing  which  we  are ; 
And  after  flattering  dust  with  glimpses  of 
Eden  and  Immortality,  resolves 
It  back  to  dust  again — for  what  ? 

Adah.  Thou  know'st — 

Even  for  our  parents'  error. 

Cain.  What  is  that 

To  us  ?  they  sinn'd,  then  let  them  die  I         [thought 

Adah.  Thou  hast  not  spoken  well,  nor  is  that 
Thy  own,  but  of  the  spirit  who  was  with  thee. 
Would  /could  die  for  them,  so  they  might  live ! 

Coin.  Why,  so  say  I — provided  that  one  victim 
Might  satiate  the  insatiable  of  life, 
And  that  our  little  rosy  sleeper  there 
Might  never  taste  of  death  nor  human  sorrow, 
Nor  hand  it  down  to  those  who  spring  from  him.  [day 

Adah.  How  know  we  that  some  such  atonement  one 
May  not  redeem  our  race  ? 

Cain.  By  sacrificing 

The  harmless  for  the  guilty  ?  what  atonement 
Were  there  ?  why,  we  are  innocent :  what  have  we 
Done,  that  we  must  be  victims  for  a  deed 
Before  our  birth,  or  need  have  victims  to 
Atone  for  this  mysterious,  nameless  sin— 
If  it  be  such  a  sin  to  seek  for  knowledge? 

Adah.  Alas!  thou  stnnest  now,  my  Cain:  thy  words 
Sound  impious  in  mine  ears. 

Cain.  Then  leave  me ! 

Adah.  Never, 

Though  thy  God  left  thee. 

Cain.  Say,  what  have  we  here  ? 

Adah.  Two  altars,  which  our  brother  Abel  made 
During  thine  absence,  whereupon  to  offer 
A  sacrifice  to  God  on  thy  return. 

1  TThe  third  Act  shows  us  Cain  gloomily  lamenting  orer 
the  ftitura  fortunes  of  his  Infant  son,  and  withstanding  all  the 
consolations  and  entreaties  of  Adah,  who  Is  anxious  to  soften 
him  to  the  task  of  submission  and  to  a  participation  in  the 


Cot*.  And  how  knew  fe,  that /vrouM  be  so  ready 
With  the  burnt  offerings,  which  lit  daily  brings 
With  a  meek  brow,  whose  base  humility 
Shows  more  of  fear  than  worship,  as  a  bribe 
To  the  Creator? 

Adah.  Surely,  t  is  well  done. 

Cain.  One  altar  may  suffice ;  /  have  no  offering. 

Adah.  The  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  early,  beautiful 
Blossom  and  bud,  and  bloom  of  flowers  and  fruits. 
These  are  a  goodly  offering  to  the  Lord, 
Given  with  a  gentle  and  a  contrite  spirit; 

Cain.  IhavetoU*d,andtiU'Q^andsweateninthesan 
According  to  the  curse :  — must  I  do  more  ? 
For  what  should  I  be  gentle?  lor  a  war 
With  all  the  elements  ere  they  will  yield 
The  bread  we  eat  ?    For  what  must  I  be  grateful? 
For  being  dust,  and  grovelling  in  the  dust, 
Till  I  return  to  dust  ?    If  I  am  nothing — 
For  nothing  shall  I  be  an  hypocrite, 
And  seem  well-pleased  with  pain  ?   For  what  should  I 
Be  contrite  ?  for  my  father's  sin,  already 
Expiate  with  what  we  all  have  undergone, 
And  to  be  more  than  expiated  by 
The  ages  prophesied,  upon  our  seed. 
Little  deems  our  young  blooming  sleeper,  there. 
The  germs  of  an  eternal  misery 
To  myriads  is  within  him !  better  'twere 
I  snatch'd  him  in  his  sleep,  and  dash'd  him  'gainst 
The  rocks,  than  let  him  live  to—* 

Adah.  Oh,  my  God ! 

Touch  not  the  child — my  child  1   thy  child!  Oh 
Cain! 

Cain.  Fear  not !  for  all  the  stars,  and  all  the  power 
Which  sways  them,  I  would  not  accost  yon  infant 
With  ruder  greeting  than  a  father's  kiss. 

Adah.  Then,  why  so  awful  In  thy  speech  ? 

Cain.  I  said, 

'T  were  better  that  he  ceased  to  live,  than  give 
Life  to  so  much  of  sorrow  as  he  must 
Endure,  and,  harder  still,  bequeath ;  but  since 
That  saying  jars  you,  let  us  only  say — 
'T  were  better  that  he  never  had  been  born. 

Adah.  Oh,  do  not  say  sol  Where  were  then  the  joys. 
The  mother's  joys  of  watching,  nourishing, 
And  loving  him?    Soft !  he  awakes.    Sweet  Enoch ! 

[She  goet  to  the  thikL 
Oh,  Cain!  look  on  him;  see  how  full  of  life. 
Of  strength,  of  bloom,  of  beauty,  and  of  joy, 
How  like  to  me — how  like  to  thee,  when  gentle* 
For  then  we  are  off  alike ;  1st  not  so,  Cain  ? 
Mother,  and  sire,  and  son,  our  fratmta  are 
Reflected  in  each  other ;  as  they  are 
In  the  clear  waters,  when  they  are  gtntk,  and 
When  thou  art  gentle,    Lore  us,  then,  my  Gain  t 
And  love  thyself  for  our  sakea,  for  we  love  thee. 
Look  1  how  he  laughs  and  stretches  out  his  arms. 
And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  upon  thine, 
To  hail  his  father;  while  bis  little  form 
Flutters  as  wingM  with  joy.     Talk  not  of  psxn  I 
The  childless  cherubs  well  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a  parent !    Bless  hltn,  Cain ! 
As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee,  bat 
His  heart  win,  and  thine  own  too.  ! 

Cain.  Bless  thee,  boy  I 

sacrifice  which  his  brother  is  about  to  offer.    Hare  are 
passages  of  no  common  beauty.    That  which  strike*  as 
is  when  the  parents  are  hanging  orer  their  sleeping  boy 
Hxbsk.] 
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I  If  that  a  mortal  blessing  may  avail  thee, 
i  To  say*  thee  from  the  serpent's  curse  I 

Adah.  It  shall. 

Sorely  a  father's  blessing  may  avert 
A  reptile's  subtlety. 

Cairn.  Of  that  I  doubt j 

But  bless  him  ne'er  the  less. 
Adah.  Our  brother  comes. 

Cain,  Thy  brother  Abel. 

Enter  Abel. 

AbeL  Welcome,  Cain  I  My  brother, 

The  peace  of  God  be  on  thee  1 

Cain.  Abel,  hail ! 

AbeL  Our  sister  tells  me  that  thou  hast  been  wan- 
dering, 
In  Ugh  communion  with  a  spirit,  far 
Beyond  our  wonted  range.    Was  he  of  those 
We  have  seen  and  spoken  with,  like  to  our  father  ? 

Cain,  No. 

Abel      Why  then  commune  with  him  ?  he  may  be 
A  foe  to  the  Most  High. 

Cain,  And  friend  to  man. 

Has  tfae  Most  High  been  so — if  so  you  term  him  ? 

AbtL    Term  him !  your  words  are  strange  to-day, 
my  brother. 
Iffy  sister  Adah,  leave  us  for  awhile — 
We  mean  to  sacrifice. 

Adah.  Farewell,  my  Cain ; 

But  first  embrace  thy  son.     May  his  soft  spirit, 
And  Abel's  pious  ministry,  recall  thee 
To  peace  and  holiness ! 

[Exit  Adas,  with  her  child. 

AbtL  Where  hast  thou  been  ? 

Cain,  I  know  not 

AbeL  Nor  what  thou  hast  seen  ? 

Cain.  The  dead, 

The  immortal,  the  unbounded,  the  omnipotent, 
The  overpowering  mysteries  of  space — 
The  innumerable  worlds  that  were  and  are — 
A  whirlwind  of  such  overwhelming  things,    [spheres 
Suns,   moons,  and  earths,   upon   their  loud-voiced 
Singing  in  thunder  round  me,  as  have  made  me 
Unfit  for  mortal  converse :  leave  me,  Abel. 

AbeL  Thine  eyes  are  flashing  with  unnatural  light — 
Thy  cheek  is  flush'd  with  an  unnatural  hue  — 
Thy  words  are  fraught  with  an  unnatural  sound  — 
What  may  this  mean  ? 

Cain.  It  means 1  pray  thee,  leave  me. 

AbeL  Not  till  we  have  pray'd  and  sacrificed  together. 

Cain,  Abel,  I  pray  thee,  sacrifice  alone — 
Jehovah  loves  thee  well. 

Abet  Both  well,  I  hope. 

Cain,  But  thee  the  better :  I  care  not  for  that ; 
Thou  art  fitter  for  his  worship  than  I  am ; 
Bevere  him,  then — but  let  it  be  alone — 
At  least,  without  me. 

AbtL  Brother,  I  should  ill 

Deserve  the  name  of  our  great  lather's  son, 
I£  at  my  elder,  I  revered  thee  not, 
And  In  the  worship  of  our  God  call'd  not 
On  thee  to  join  me*  and  precede  me  in 
Our  priesthood— t  is  thy  place. 

Cain,  But  I  have  ne'er 

Asserted  It. 

AbeL  The  more  my  grief;  I  pray  thee 

To  do  so  new:  thy  soul  seems  labouring  in 
*xne  strong  delusion ;  it  will  calm  thee. 


Cain.  No; 

Nothing  can  calm  me  more.    Calm  /  say  I  ?  Never 
Knew  I  what  calm  was  in  the  soul,  although 
I  have  seen  the  elements  still'd.  My  Abel,  leave  me  I 
Or  let  me  leave  thee  to  thy  pious  purpose. 

AbeL  Neither ;  we  must  perform  our  task  together. 
Spurn  me  not 

Cain.  If  it  must  be  so well,  then, 

What  shall  I  do  ? 

AbeL  Choose  one  of  those  two  altars. 

Cain.  Choose  for  me :  they  to  me  are  so  much  turf 
And  stone. 

Abel.         Choose  thou ! 

Cain.  I  have  chosen. 

AbeL  Tis  the  highest, 

And  suits  thee,  as  the  elder.     Now  prepare 
Thine  offerings. 

Cain.  Where  are  thine  ? 

AbeL  Behold  them  here— 

The  firstlings  of  the  flock,  and  fat  thereof — 
A  shepherd's  humble  offering. 

Cain.  I  have  no  flocks ; 

I  am  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  and  must 
Yield  what  it  yieldeth  to  my  toil— its  fruit : 

[He  gathers  fruit*. 
Behold  them  in  their  various  bloom  and  ripeness. 

[  They  dress  tlieir  altars,  and  kindle  aflame 
upon  them. 

Abel.  My  brother,  as  the  elder,  offer  first 
Thy  prayer  and  thanksgiving  with  sacrifice. 

Cain.  No — I  am  new  to  this ;  lead  thou  the  way, 
And  I  will  follow — as  I  may. 

Abel  {kneeling).  Oh,  God  ! 

Who  made  us,  and  who  breathed  the  breath  of  life 
Within  our  nostrils,  who  hath  blessed  us, 
And  spared,  despite  our  father's  sin,  to  make 
His  children  all  lost,  as  they  might  have  been, 
Had  not  thy  justice  been  so  temper'd  with 
The  mercy  which  is  thy  delight  as  to 
Accord  a  pardon  like  a  Paradise, 
Compared  with  our  great  crimes :  —  Sole  Lord  of  light, 
Of  good,  and  glory,  and  eternity  ! 
Without  whom  all  were  evil,  and  with  whom 
Nothing  can  err,  except  to  some  good  end 
Of  thine  omnipotent  benevolence — 
Inscrutable,  but  still  to  be  fulfill'd— 
Accept  from  out  thy  humble  first  of  shepherds' 
First  of  the  first-born  flocks — an  offering, 
In  itself  nothing — as  what  offering  can  be 
Aught  unto  thee  ? — but  yet  accept  it  for 
The  thanksgiving  of  him  who  spreads  it  in 
The  face  of  thy  high  heaven,  bowing  his  own 
Even  to  the  dust,  of  which  he  is,  in  honour 
Of  thee,  and  of  thy  name,  for  evermore  ! 

Cain  {standing  erect  during  this  speech).  Spirit  I 
whate'er  or  whosoe'er  thou  art 
Omnipotent  it  may  be — and,  if  good, 
Shown  in  the  exemption  of  thy  deeds  from  evil ; 
Jehovah  upon  earth !  and  God  in  heaven  ! 
And  it  may  be  with  other  names,  because 
Thine  attributes  seem  many,  as  thy  works :  — 
If  thou  must  be  propitiated  with  prayers, 
Take  them  I   If  thou  must  be  induced  with  altars, 
And  soften'd  with  a  sacrifice,  receive  them ! 
Two  beings  here  erect  them  unto  thee.         [smokes 
If  thou  lov'st  blood,  the  shepherd's  shrine,  which 
On  my  right  hand,  hath  shed  it  for  thy  service 
In  the  first  of  his  flock,  whose  limbs  now  reek 
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In  sanguinary  incense  to  thy  aides ; 

Or  if  the  sweet  and  blooming  fruits  of  earth, 

And  milder  seasonal  which  the  unstain'd  turf 

I  spread  them  on  now  offers  in  the  face 

Of  the  broad  sun  which  ripen'd  them,  may  seem 

Good  to  thee,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not 

Suffered  in  limb  or  life,  and  rather  form 

A  sample  of  thy  works,  than  supplication 

To  look  on  ours  !  If  a  shrine  without  victim, 

And  altar  without  gore,  may  win  thy  favour, 

Look  on  it !  and  for  him  who  dresseth  it, 

He  is — such  as  thou  mad*st  him ;  and  seeks  nothing 

Which  must  be  won  by  kneeling :  if  he's  evil, 

Strike  him  1  thou  art  omnipotent,  and  may'st — 

For  what  can  he  oppose  ?    If  he  be  good, 

Strike  him,  or  spare  him,  as  thou  wilt !  since  all 

Bests  upon  thee ;  and  good  and  evil  seem 

To  have  no  power  themselves,  save  in  thy  will ; 

And  whether  that  be  good  or  ill  I  know  not, 

Not  being  omnipotent,  nor  fit  to  judge 

Omnipotence,  but  merely  to  endure 

Its  mandate ;  which  thus  flu*  I  have  endured. 

f  TKe  fire  upon  the  altar  of  Abel  kindles  into  a 
column  of  the  brightest  Jlame,  and  ascend*  to 
heaven  ;  while  a  whirlwind  throws  down  the 
altar  of  Cain,  and  scatters  the  fruits  abroad 
upon  the  earth. 

Abel  (kneeling).  Oh,  brother,  pray !  Jehovah's  wroth 
with  thee. 

Cain.  Why  so  ? 

AbeL  Thy  fruits  are  scatter'd  on  the  earth. 

Cain.  From  earth  they  came,  to  earth  let  them 
return; 
Their  seed  will  bear  fresh  fruit  there  ere  the  summer : 
Thy  burnt  flesh-ofTring  prospers  better ;  see 
How  heav'n  licks  up  the  flames,  when  thick  with 
blood  1 

AbeL  Think  not  upon  my  offering's  acceptance, 
But  make  another  of  thine  own  before 
It  is  too  late. 

Gum.  I  will  build  no  more  altars, 

Nor  suffer  any.  — 

Abel  (rising).         Cain  !  what  meanest  thou  ? 

Cain.  To  cast  down  yon  vile  flatfrer  of  the  clouds, 
The  smoky  harbinger  of  thy  dull  prayYs — 
Thine  altar,  with  its  blood  of  lambs  and  kids, 
Which  fed  on  milk,  to  be  destroy'd  in  blood. 

Abel  (opposing  him).  Thou  shalt  not :  — add  not 
impious  works  to  impious 
Words !  let  that  altar  stand —  'tis  hallow'd  now 
By  the  immortal  pleasure  of  Jehovah, 
In  his  acceptance  of  the  victims. 

Cns.  Hist 

His  pleasure  !  what  was  his  high  pleasure  in 
The  fumes  of  scorching  flesh  and  smoking  blood, 

1  [It  is  evident  thai  Lord  Byron  had  studied  his  subject 
very  deeply ;  and,  though  he  has  Taxied  a  little  from,  or  gone 
a  little  beyond,  the  letter  of  Scripture,  which  is  very  concise, 
yet  he  has  apparently  entered  with  great  exactness  into  the 
minds  of  Cain  and  Abel  in  this  moat  interesting  scene  :  and 
were  it  allowable  to  ascribe  to  the  author  of  a  dramatic  work 
the  principles  or  feelings  of  all  or  any  of  bis  characters,  ex- 
cept as  adopting  them  lor  his  particular  purpose,  one  would 
be  at  a  loss 
Identified 
be  maintained 
Cam\u  p.  401.] 

*  [As  a  whole;  this  scene  is  heavy  and  clumsily  managed. 
It  can  hard! 
less  than 


rdly  fail  to  strike  the  reader  as  a  defect  in  poetry,  no 
a  departure  from  history,  that  the  erent  which  is  the 


To  the  pain  of  the  bleating  mothers,  which 
Still  yearn  for  their  dead  offspring  ?  or  the  pugs 
Of  the  sad  ignorant  victims  underneath 
Thy  pious  knife  ?    Give  way  I  this  bloody  record 
Shall  not  stand  In  the  sun,  to  shame  creation  l 

Abel.  Brother,  give  back  I  thou  shalt  not  touch  my 
altar 
With  violence :  If  that  thou  wilt  adopt  it. 
To  try  another  sacrifice,  *tts  thine* 

Cain.  Another  sacrifice  1  Give  way,  or  else 
That  sacrifice  may  be 

AbeL  What  mean'st  thou  ? 

Cain.  Give— 

Give  way! — thy  God  lovea  blood! — then  look  to 

It:  — 
Give  way,  ere  he  hath  more  t 

Abel.  In  his  great  name, 

I  stand  between  thee  and  the  shrine  which  hath 
Had  his  acceptance. 

Cain.                       U  thou  lov'st  thyself; 
Stand  back  till  I  have  strew'd  this  turf  along 
Its  native  soil :  — else 

Abel  (opposing  him).  I  love  God  far  more 

Than  life,  i 

Cain  (striking  him  with  a  brand,  on  the  tempts, 
which  he  snatches  from  the  altar). 

Then  take  thy  life  unto  thy  God, 
Since  he  loves  lives. 

Abel  (falls).    What  hast  thou  done,  my  brother! 

Coin.  Brother! 

AbeL  Oh,  God !  receive  thy  servant,  and 

Forgive  his  slayer,  for  he  knew  not  what 
He  did — Cain,  give  me — give  me  thy  hand ;  and  teB 
PoorZlllah 

Cain  (after  a  moments  stupefaction).    My  hand ! 
't  is  all  red,  and  with  — 
What? 

[A  long  pause*  —  Looking  shmtg  i  mad, 
Where  am  I  ?  alone !    Where  *s  Abci  ?  vim 
Cain?     Can  it  be  that  I  am  he?     My  brother. 
Awake !  —  why  Heat  thou  so  on  the  green  earth  ? 
'Tis  not  the  hour  of  slumber;  — why  so  pale* 

What,  hast  thou ! thou  wert  full  of  life  this  mom : 

Abel !  I  pray  thee,  mock  me  not !    I  smote 
Too  fiercely,  but  not  fatally.     Ah,  why 
Wouldst  thou  oppose  me  ?    This  is  mockery ; 
And  only  done  to  daunt  me :  — *t  waa  a  Mow— 
And  but  a  blow.     Stir — stir — nay,  only  stir ! 
Why,  so  —  that's  well  t  —  thou  breath'st !   breathe 
Oh,  God !    Oh,  God  1  [upon  me ! 

Abel  (very  faintly).  What's  he  who  speaks  of  God? 

Cain.  Thy  murderer. 

AbeL  Then  may  God  forgive  him  I     Cam, 

Comfort  poor  ZOlah :  —  she  has  hut  one  brother 
Now.  [AaaxoSo.* 


catastrophe  of  the  drama,  Is  no  otherwise  than  - 
we  may  say  accidentally,  produced  by  those  wbkh 
Cain,  whose  whole  character  to  represented  in  8_ 
curious  and  malirlons,  rather  than  impious  t  — this  d 
painted  by  Lord  Byron,  has  no  quarrel  with  has  bretfMr 
ever,  nor,  except  in  a  stogie  word,  dees  he  In  * 
jealousy  of  him.    Two  acta,  and  half  the  third, 
without  our  advancing  a  single  step  towards  the  u_ 
and  Abel  at  length  falls  by  a  random  blow  give*  in* 
of  which  the  object  is  not  his  destruction,  but  the 
of  Jehovah's  altar.    If  we  could  suppose  a  rea " 
to  the  perusal  of  the  drama  la  Ignorance  of  Us 
could  scarcely  be  less  surprised  by  Its  tan  * 
stroke  of  chance-medley,  than  if  Abd  bad  _ 
down  to  an  apoplexy,  or  Cain  to  die  of  grief 
Haaaa.3 


'I 
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Cat*.  And  I  none !  — Who  makes  me  brotherless  ? 
His  eyes  are  open  t  then  he  is  not  dead  I 
Death  Is  like  sleep ;  and  sleep  shuts  down  our  lids. 
His  Up*,  too,  are  apart ;  why  then  he  breathes  ! 
And  yet  I  feel  it  not.  —His  heart !  —  his  heart! 

Let  me  see,  doth  it  beat  ?  methinks Nol  —  not 

This  is  a  vision,  else  I  am  become 
The  native  of  another  and  worse  world.  [wet; 

The  earth  swims  round  me :  —  what  is  this  ?  — 'tis 
[Acts  Ail  hand  to  his  brow,  and  then  looks  at  it. 
And  yet  there  are  no  dews !  'T  is  blood — my  blood — 
My  brother's  and  my  own !  and  shed  by  me  1 
Then  what  have  I  further  to  do  with  life, 
Since  I  have  taken  life  from  my  own  flesh  ? 
But  he  cannot  be  dead !  —  Is  silence  death  ? 
No ;  he  will  wake :  then  let  me  watch  by  him. 
Life  cannot  be  so  slight,  as  to  be  quench'd 
Thus  quickly  I  — he  hath  spoken  to  me  since  — 
What  shall  I  say  to  him  ?  —  My  brother  1  —  No : 
He  will  not  answer  to  that  name ;  for  brethren 
Smite  not  each  other.     Tet  —  yet  —  speak  to  me. 
Oh  !  for  a  word  more  of  that  gentle  voice, 
That  I  may  bear  to  hear  my  own  again  l 

Enter  Zillah. 

Zillah.  I  heard  a  heavy  sound  ;  what  can  it  be  ? 
TU  Cain ;  and  watching  by  my  husband.    What 
Doat  thou  there,  brother?     Doth  he  sleep?     Oh, 

heav'n !  [no  1 

What  means  this  paleness,  and  yon  stream  ?  — No, 
It  la  not  blood ;  for  who  would  shed  his  blood  ? 
Abel !  what 's  this  ?  —  who  hath  done  this  ?     He 

moves  not ; 
He  breathes  not :  and  his  hands  drop  down  from  mine 
With  stony  Ufelessness  I    Ah  1  cruel  Cain  ! 
Why  cam'st  thou  not  in  time  to  save  him  from 
This  violence  ?     Whatever  hath  assail'd  him, 
Thou  wert  the  stronger,  and  should'st  have  stepp'd  In 
Between  him  and  aggression !    Father  1  —  Eve  I  — 
Adah  !  —  come  hither !    Death  is  in  the  world  I 

[Exit  Zillah,  calling  on  her  Parent*,  fcc. 
Cain  (solus).  And  who  hath  brought  him  there  ? 

—  I  —  who  ahhor 
The  name  of  Death  so  deeply,  that  the  thought 
Empolson'd  all  my  life,  before  I  knew 
His  aspect—  I  have  led  him  here,  and  giv'n 
Mj  brother  to  his  cold  and  still  embrace, 
As  If  be  would  not  have  asserted  his 
Inexorable  claim  without  my  aid. 
I  am  awake  at  last  —  a  dreary  dream 

I'd  me  ;  —  but  he  shall  ne'er  awake  I 


I  Enter  Adam,  Eva,  Adah,  and  Zillah. 

^Mm.    A  voice  of  woe  from  Zillafi  brings  me 
I  here. — 

What  do  I  see?  — 'Tb  true  1  —  My  son  1  — my  son  1 
Woman,  behold  the  serpent's  work,  and  thine ! 

[  To  Eva. 

Ev*.  Oh !  speak  not  of  it  now :  the  serpent's  fangs 
Are  In  my  heart     My  best  beloved,  Abel  I 
Jehovah !  this  is  punishment  beyond 
A  mother's  sto,  to  take  Aim  from  me ! 

Adam*.  Who,    [thou 

Or  what  hath  done  this  deed?  — speak,  Cain,  since 
Wert  present ;  was  it  tome  more  hostile  angel, 


i  rTfe*  three  last  lines  were  not  in  the  original  MS.  Id 
ft*  Warding  them  to  Mr.  Murray,  to  be  added  to  Eve's  speech, 
Lord  Byron  says—*  There's  at  pretty  a  piece  of  imprecation 


Who  walks  not  with  Jehovah  ?  or  some  wild 
Brute  of  the  forest  ? 

Eve.                        Ah  1  a  livid  light 
Breaks  through,  as  from  a  thunder-cloud  !  yon  brand, 
Massy  and  bloody  1  snatch'd  from  off  the  altar, 
And  black  with  smoke,  and  red  with 

Adam.  Speak,  my  son  I 

Speak,  and  assure  us,  wretched  as  we  are, 
That  we  are  not  more  miserable  stilL 

Adah.  Speak,  Cain  I  and  say  it  was  not  thou  t 

Eve.  It  was. 

I  see  it  now  —  he  hangs  his  guilty  head, 
And  covers  his  ferocious  eye  with  hands 
Incarnadine. 

Adah.  Mother,  thou  dost  him  wrong  — 

Cain !  clear  thee  from  this  horrible  accusal, 
Which  grief  wrings  from  our  parent 

Eve.                                               Hear,  Jehovah  I 
May  the  eternal  serpent's  curse  be  on  him ! 
For  he  was  fitter  for  his  seed  than  ours. 
May  al|  his  days  be  desolate.     May 

Adah.  Hold ! 

Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  thy  son  — 
Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  my  brother, 
And  my  betroth'd. 

Eve.  He  hath  left  thee  no  brother — 

Zillah  no  husband — me  no  son  I  for  thus 
I  curse  him  from  my  sight  for  evermore  1 
All  bonds  I  break  between  us,  as  he  broke 

That  of  his  nature,  in  yon Oh  death  !  death  1 

Why  didst  thou  not  take  me,  who  first  incurr'd  thee  ? 
Why  dost  thou  not  so  now  ? 

Adam.  Eve !  let  not  this, 

Thy  natural  grief,  lead  to  impiety  I 
A  heavy  doom  was  long  forespoken  to  us ; 
And  now  that  it  begins,  let  it  be  borne 
In  such  sort  as  may  show  our  God  that  we 
Are  faithful  servants  to  his  holy  will. 

Eve  (pointing  to  Cain).  His  will !  !  the  will  of  yon 
incarnate  spirit 
Of  death,  whom  I  have  brought  upon  the  earth 
To  strew  It  with  the  dead.     May  all  the  curses 
Of  life  be  on 'him !  and  his  agonies 
Drive  him  forth  o'er  the  wilderness,  like  us 
From  Eden,  till  his  children  do  by  him 
As  he  did  by  his  brother  1    May  the  swords 
And  wings  of  fiery  cherubim  pursue  him 
By  day  and  night — snakes  spring  up  in  his  path— 
Earth's  fruits  be  ashes  in  his  mouth — the  leaves 
On  which  he  lays  his  head  to  sleep  be  strew'd 
With  scorpions  !    May  his  dreams  be  of  his  victim ! 
His  waking  a  continual  dread  of  death  ! 
May  the  clear  rivers  turn  to  blood  as  he 
Stoops  down  to  stain  them  with  his  raging  lip  ! 
May  every  element  shun  or  change  to  him  ! 
May  he  live  in  the  pangs  which  others  die  with  1 
And  death  itself  wax  something  worse  than  death 
To  him  who  first  acquainted  him  with  man ! 
Hence,  fratricide  1  henceforth  that  word  is  Cain, 
Through  all  the  coming  myriads  of  mankind, 
Who  shall  abhor  thee,  though  thou  wert  their  sire  1 
May  the  grass  wither  from  thy  feet  1  the  woods 
Deny  thee  shelter  I  earth  a  home  I  the  dust 
A  grave !  the  sun  his  light !  and  heaven  her  God  I  > 

[Exit  Eva. 

for  you,  when  joined  to  the  lines  already  sent,  as  yea  may  wish 
to  meet  with  in  the  course  of  your  bushiest.  Bin  don't  forget 
the  addition  of  these  three  line*,  which  are  clinchers  to  Eve's 
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Adam.  Cain !  get  thee  forth :  we  dwell  no  more 
together. 

Depart  I  and  leave  the  dead  to  me 1  am 

Henceforth  alone — we  never  mutt  meet  more,   [not 

Adah,  Oh,  part  not  with  him  thus,  my  father :  do 
Add  thy  deep  curse  to  Eve's  upon  his  head ! 

Adam.  I  curse  him  not :  his  spirit  be  his  curse. 
Come,  Zillah ! 

ZiBah.  I  must  watch  my  husband's  corse. 

Adam.  We  will  return  again,  when  he  is  gone 
Who  hath  provided  for  us  this  dread  office. 
Come,  Zillah  I 

ZiBah.  Yet  one  kiss  on  yon  pale  clay, 

And  those  lips  once  so  warm — my  heart !  my  heart ! 
[Exeunt  Adam  and  Zillah,  weeping. 

Adah.  Cain !  thou  hast  heard,  we  must  go  forth. 
I  am  ready, 
So  shall  our  children  be.     I  will  bear  Enoch, 
And  you  his  sister.     Ere  the  sun  declines 
Let  us  depart,  nor  walk  the  wilderness 
Under  the  cloud  of  night  — Nay,  speak  to  me, 
To  me— thine  own. 

Cain.  Leave  me  I 

Adah.  Why,  all  have  left  thee. 

Cain.  And  wherefore  lingerest  thou  ?     Dost  thou 
not  fear 
To  dwell  with  one  who  hath  done  this  ? 

Adah.  I  fear 

Nothing  except  to  leave  thee,  much  as  I 
Shrink  from  the  deed  which  leaves  thee  brotherless. 
I  must  not  speak  of  this —  it  is  between  thee 
And  the  great  God. 

A  Voice  from  within  exclaims,  Cain  I  Cain ! 

Adah.  Hear'st  thou  that  voice  ? 

The  Voice  within.  Cain  1  Cain! 

Adah.  It  soundeth  like  an  angel's  tone. 

Enter  the  Angel  of  the  Lord. 

AngeL  Where  is  thy  brother  Abel  ? 

Cain.  Am  I  then 

My  brother's  keeper  ? 

AngeL  Cain  !  what  hast  thou  done.? 

The  voice  of  thy  slain  brother's  blood  cries  out, 
Even  from  the  ground,  unto  the  Lord  1  — Now  art 

thou 
Cursed  from  the  earth,  which  open'd  late  her  mouth 
To  drink  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy  rash  hand. 
Henceforth,  when  thou  shalt  till  the  ground,  it  shall 

not 
Yield  thee  her  strength  ;  a  fugitive  shalt  thou 
Be  from  this  day,  and  vagabond  on  earth ! 

Adah.  This  punishment  is  more  than  he  can  bear. 
Behold,  thou  driv'st  him  from  the  face  of  earth, 
And  from  the  face  of  God  shall  he  be  hid. 
A  fugitive  and  vagabond  on  earth, 
'T  will  come  to  pass,  that  whoso  findeth  him 
Shall  slay  him. 

Cain.  Would  they  could !  but  who  are  they 

Shall  slay  me  ?     Where  are  these  on  the  lone  earth 
As  yet  unpeopled  ? 

Angel.  Thou  hast  slain  thy  brother, 

And  who  shall  warrant  thee  against  thy  son  ? 

cpeeeh.  Let  me  know  what  Gilford  thinks,  for  I  hare  a  good 
opinion  of  the  piece,  as  poetry :  It  U  in  ny  gay  metaphysical 
style,  and  m  the  Manfred  line.'1] 

1  The  "  four  iirenM  which  flowed  round  Eden,  and  con- 
sequently the  only  waters  with  which  Cain  was  arqnsinted 
opon  earth. 


Adah.  Angel  of  Light  I  be  merciful,  nor  say 
That  this  poor  aching  breast  now  nourishes 
A  murderer  in  my  boy,  and  of  his  father. 

Angel.  Then  he  would  but  be  what  hb  father  is. 
Did  not  the  milk  of  Eve  give  nutriment 
To  him  thou  now  seest  so  besmear'd  with  blood  ? 
The  fratricide  might  well  engender  parricides.  — 
But  it  shall  not  be  so — the  Lord  thy  God 
And  mine  commandeth  me  to  set  his  seal 
On  Cain,  so  that  he  may  go  forth  in  safety. 
Who  slayeth  Cain,  a  sevenfold  vengeance  shall 
Be  taken  on  his  head.     Come  hither ! 

Cain.  What 

Wouldst  thou  with  me  ? 

AngeL  To  mark  upon  thy  brew 

Exemption  from  such  deeds  as  thou  hast  done. 

Cain.  No,  let  me  die  ! 

AngeL  It  must  not  be. 

[  The  Akozl  sete  the  mark  on  Cajx'j  iVcv. 

Cain.  It  burnt 

My  brow,  but  nought  to  that  which  Is  within  it. 
Is  there  more  ?  let  me  meet  It  as  I  may. 

AngeL  Stern  hast  thou  been  and  stubborn  from 
the  womb, 
As  the  ground  thou  must  henceforth  till ;  but  he 
Thou  slew'st  was  gentle  as  the  flocks  he  tended. 

Cain.  After  the  fall  too  soon  was  I  begotten  ; 
Ere  yet  my  mother's  mind  subsided  from 
The  serpent,  and  my  sire  still  mourn'd  for  Eiieuu 
That  which  I  am,  lam;  I  did  not  seek 
For  life,  nor  did  I  make  myself;  but  could  1 
With  my  own  death  redeem  him  from  the  dust — 
And  why  not  so  ?  let  him  return  to  day, 
And  I  lie  ghastly  I  so  shall  be  restored 
By  God  the  life  to  him  he  loved  ;  and  taken 
From  me  a  being  I  ne'er  loved  to  bear. 

Angel.  Who  shall  heal  murder?  what  U  done  to 
done; 
Go  forth  !  fulfil  thy  days !  and  be  thy  deeds 
Unlike  the  last !  [The  A  now.  dhtppmrt 

Adah.  He 's  gone,  let  us  go  forth ; 

I  hear  our  little  Enoch  cry  within 
Our  bower. 

Cain.        Ah  !  little  knows  he  what  he  weeps  far ! 
And  I  who  have  shed  blood  cannot  shed  tears  : 
But  the  four  rivers  l  would  not  cleanse  my  soul. 
Think'st  thou  my  boy  will  bear  to  look  on  me  ? 
|      Adah.  If  I  thought  that  he  would  not,  I  would— 

Cain  (interrupting  her).  No, 

No  more  of  threats :  we  have  had  too  many  of  them : 
Go  to  our  children ;  I  will  follow  thee. 

Adah.  I  will  not  leave  thee  lonely  with  the  d«ad ; 
Let  us  depart  together. 

Cain.       «  Oh !  thou  dead 

And  everlasting  witness !  whose  unlinking 
Blood  darkens  earth  and  heaven !  what  thou  now  art 
I  know  not !  but  if  thou  seest  what  /  am, 
I  think  thou  wilt  forgive  him,  whom  Us  God 
Can  ne'er  forgive,  nor  his  own  souL  —Farewell ! 
I  must  not,  dare  not  touch  what  I  have  made  thee. 
I,  who  sprung  from  the  same  womb  with  thee,  dmtarit 
The  same  breast,  clasp*d  thee  often  to  my  own, 


*  TThe  catastrophe  is  brought  about  with  great 
skill  and  effect    The  murderer  Is  sorrowful  and  co 
—  his  parents  reprobate  and  renounce  Mom, — his  wife 
to  him  with  eager  and  unhesitating  affection  ;  and  they 
forth  together  into  the  ratt    solitude  of  the   utn* 
Jarrsrr.] 
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In  IbndiifW  brotherly  and  boyish,  I 

Can  never  meet  thee  more,  nor  even  dare 

To  do  that  for  thee,  which  thou  shouldst  have  done 

For  me — compose  thy  limbs  into  their  grave  — 

The  Urn  grave  yet  dug  for  mortality. 

But  who  hath  dug  that  grave  ?  Oh,  earth !  Oh,  earth ! 

For  all  the  fruits  thou  hast  rendered  to  me,  I 

Give  thee  back  this.  —How  for  the  wilderness. 

[Adah  etoopt  down  and  kisses  the  body  of 


Adah,  A  dreary,  and  an  early  doom,  my  brother, 
Has  been  thy  lot  I    Of  all  who  mourn  for  thee, 
I  alone  must  not  weep.    My  office  is 
Henceforth  to  dry  op  tears,  and  not  to  shed  them  : 
But  yet,  of  all  who  mourn,  none  mourn  like  me, 

1  £Tbc  raider  has  teen  what  Sir  Walter  Scott's  general 
opinion  of  M  Cain  "  was ,  In  the  letter  appended  to  the  Dedlca- 
cation*  antr,  p.  917.  Mr.  Moore'*  was  conveyed  tp  Lord  Byron 
m  tbeae  wordi :  — 

M  1  hare  read  Foscari  and  Cain. 


plea**  me  to  highly  as  Sardanapalus. 
those  violent  Venetian  stories 


The  former  does  not 

It  has  the  fault  of  all 

being  unnatural  and  impro- 

thertfbre,  in  spite  of  all  your  fine  management  of 

them,  aaysaHng  hut  remotely  to  one's  sympathies.    But  Cain 

b  wonderful  — terrible — never  to  be  forgotten.    If  1  am  not 

odtfaJben,  it  will  sink  deep  into  the  world's  heart :  and  while 

ausy  will  shudder  at  its  blasphemy,  all  must  fall  prostrate 

t*tt>r%*  Its  grandeur.    Talk  of  JEschylus  and  bis  Prometheus  I 

larr  I*  the  true  spirit  both  of  the  Poet  —  and  the  DeviL" 

lord  Byron's  answer  to  Mr.  Moore  on  this  occasion  contains 
tae  sobstaace  of  all  that  ho  ever  thought  fit  to  advance  in 
J  Jflfcnee  of  the  assaulted  points  In  his  «•  Mystery  : "  — 

*  With  respect  to  religion,"  he  says,  **  can  I  never  convince 
i  yoo  that  /  hold  no  such  opinions  as  the  characters  in  that 
i  drama*  which  seems  to  have  frightened  every  body?  My 
,  |  >ieas  of  a  character  may  run  away  with  me :  like  all  lmagin- 
'  wv*  men,  I,  of  course,  embody  myself  with  the  character, 
>  wktie  /  dratff  It,  but  not  a  moment  after  the  pen  is  from  off 
.  ta«  paper." 

i      He  thus  alludes  to  the  effects  of  the  critical  tempest  excited 
j  ty  "Cain."  in  the  eleventh  canto  of  tt  Don  Juan:"  — 

t         *  In  twice  fire  years  the '  greatest  living  poet,' 
Like  to  the  champion  in  the  fisty  ring, 
la  call'd  on  to  support  his  claim,  or  show  it, 

Although  'tis  an  imaginary  thing. 
Even  I  -.albeit  I  *m  sure  !  did  not  know  it, 
1  Nor  sought  of  foolscap  subjects  to  bo  king  — 

i  "Was  reckon 'd,  a  considerable  time, 

The  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyme. 

*  But  yuan  was  my  Moscow,  and  Faliero 

My  Lripclc,  and  my  Mont  Saint  Jean  seems  Cam." 

1  We  shall  now  present  the  reader  with  a  few  of  the  roost 
'  aoorate  summaries  of  the  contemporary  critics,  — favour. 
*iM  and  unfavourable  —  beginning  with   the   Edinburgh 


i 


Mr.  Jeffrey  says,— •  Though  '  Cain '  abounds  in  beautiful 
pmaees,  and  snows  more  power,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the 
cztbov'e  dramatical  compositions,  we  regret  very  much  that 
i  tiould  ever  have  been  published. . .  .Lord  Byron  has  no 
R-icatuave  cant  or  priestlike  reviling  to  apprehend  from  us. 
We  do  not  charge  htm  with  being  either  a  disciple  ox  an 
apostle  of  Lucifer ;  nor  do  we  describe  his  poetry  as  a  mere 
roanotmd  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity.  On  the  contrary,  we 
art*  toclioed  to  believe  that  he  wishes  well  to  the  happiness  of 
c  anldad,  and  are  glad  to  testify  that  his  poems  abound  with 
*  otjneots  of  great  dignity  and  tenderness,  as  well  as  passages 
<~'  infinite  subttmity  and  beauty. ....  Philosophy  and  poetry 
at*  both  very  good  things  in  their  way ;  but,  In  our  opinion, 
iWr  4o  not  go  very  well  together.  It  is  but  a  poor  and 
py/autlc  sort  of  poetry  that  seeks  to  embody  nothing  but  me- 
tasejaieal  aubtiettea  and  abstract  deductions  of  reason— and 
a  •trr  easptclout  philosophy  that  aims  at  establishing  Its 

by  aprrtfr  to  the  passions  and  the  fancy.    Though 

meats,  however,  are  worth  little  In  the  schools,  it 

follow  that  their  effect  Is  inconsiderable  in  the  world. 

ermtnry.  tt  la  the  mischief  of  all  poetical  paradoxes, 

the  vary  limits  and  end  of  poetry,  which  deals  only 

k»  otirtuoa  and  glancing  views,  they  are  never  brought  to  the 

of  argument.    Aa  allusion  to  a  doubtful  topic  will 


'i  arguments. 


Not  only  for  thyself,  hot  him  who  slew  thee. 
Now,  Cain  I  I  will  divide  thy  burden  with  thee. 

Cain,  Eastward  from  Eden  will  we  take  our  way  t 
Tis  the  most  desolate,  and  suits  my  steps.  [God 

Adah.  Lead !  thou  shalt  be  my  guide,  and  may  our 
Be  thine !    Now  let  us  carry  forth  our  children. 

Cain.  And  he  who  lieth  there  was  childless.     I 
Have  dried  the  fountain  of  a  gentle  race, 
Which  might  have  graced  his  recent  marriage  couch, 
And  might  have  tempered  this  stern  blood  of  mine, 
Uniting  with  our  children  Abel's  ofifepring  l 
OAbell 

Adah.     Peace  be  with  him  ! 

Cain.  -        But  with  met ' 

[Exeunt. 

often  pass  for  a  definitive  conclusion  on  it ;  and,  clothed  in 
beautiful  language,  may  leave  the  most  pernicious  impressions 
behind.  We  therefore  think  that  poets  ought  fairly  to  be 
confined  to  the  established  creed  and  morality  of  their 
country,  or  to  the  actual  passions  and  sentiments  of  mankind  ; 
and  that  poetical  dreamers  and  sophists  who  portend  to 
theorise  according  to  their  feverish  fancies,  without  a  warrant 
from  authority  or  reason,  ought  to  be  banished  the  common- 
wealth of  letters.  In*  the  courts  of  morality,  poets  are  unex- 
ceptionable witnesses ;  they  may  give  in  the  evidence,  and 
depose  to  facts  whether  good  or  ill ;  but  we  demur  to  their 
arbitrary  and  self-pleasing  summing  up ;  they  are  suspected 
judges,  and  not  very  often  safe  advocates,  where  great 
questions  are  concerned,  and  universal  principles  brought  to 
issue." 

The  Reviewer  in  the  Quarterly  was  the  late  Bishop  Heber. 
His  article  ends  as  follows :  — 

"  We  do  not  think,  indeed,  that  there  Is  much  vigour  or 
poetical  propriety  in  any  of  the  characters  of  Lord  Byron's 
Mystery.  Eve,  on  one  occasion,  and  one  only,  expresses 
herself  with  energy,  and  not  even  then  with  any  great  depth 
of  that  maternal  feeline  which  the  death  of  her  favourite  son 
was  likely  to  excite  in  ner.  Adam  moralises  without  dignity. 
Abel  Is  as  dull  as  he  Is  pious.  Lucifer,  though  his  first  appear- 
ance is  well  conceived,  is  as  sententious  and  sarcastic  as  a 
Scotch  metaphysician  ;  and  the  gravamina  which  drive  Cain 
into  impiety  are  circumstances  which  could  only  produce  a 
similar  effect  on  a  weak  and  sluggish  mind,  —  the  necessity  of 
exertion  and  the  fear  of  death  !  Yet,  in  the  happiest  climate 
of  earth,  and  amid  the  early  vigour  of  nature,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  describe  (nor  has  Lord  Byron  so  described  it)  the 
toil  to  which  Cain  can  have  been  subject  as  excessive  or  bur- 
densome. And  he  is  made  too  happy  in  his  love,  too  extrava- 
gancy fond  of  his  wife  and  his  child,  to  have  much  leisure  for 
those  gloomy  thoughts  which  belong  to  disappointed  ambition 
and  jaded  licentiousness.  Nor,  though  there  are  some  passages 
in  this  drama  of  no  common  power,  is  the  general  tone  of  Its 
poetry  so  excellent  as  to  atone  for  these  imperfections  of 
design.  The  dialogue  is  cold  and  constrained.  The  descrip- 
tions are  like  the  shadows  of  a  phantasmagoria,  at  once  in- 
distinct and  artificial.  Except  Adah,  there  is  no  person  in 
whose  fortunes  we  are  interested ;  and  we  close  the  book  with 
no  distinct  or  clinging  recollection  of  any  single  passage  In  it. 
and  with  the  general  Impression  only  that  Lucifer  has  said 
much  and  done  little,  and  that  Cain  has  been  unhappy  with- 
out grounds  and  wicked  without  an  object.  But  if,  as  a  poem, 
Cain  Is  little  qualified  to  add  to  Lord  Byron's  reputation,  we 
are  unfortunately  constrained  to  observe  that  its  poetical 
defects  are  the  very  smallest  of  its  demerits.  It  Is  not,  indeed, 
as  some  both  of  its  admirers  and  its  enemies  appear  to  have 
supposed-a  direct  attack  on  Scripture  and  on  the  authority  of 
Moses.  The  expressions  of  Cain  and  Lucifer  are  not  more 
offensive  to  the  ears  of  piety  than  such  discourses  must  neces- 
sarily be,  or  than  Milton,  without  offence,  has  put  into  the 
mouths  of  beings  similarly  situated.  And  though  the  inten- 
tion Is  evident  which  has  led  the  Atheists  and  Jacobins  (the 
terms  are  convertible)  of  our  metropolis  to  circulate  the  work 
in  a  cheap  form  among  the  populace,  we  are  not  ourselves 
of  opinion  that  it  possesses  much  power  of  active  mischief, 
or  that  many  persons  will  be  very  deeply  or  lastingly  im- 

Sressed  by  insinuations  which  lead  to  no  practical  result,  and 
ifflculties  which  so  obviously  transcend  the  range  of  human 
experience.*' 

It  is  not  unamusing  to  compare  the  above  with  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  in  one  of  the  Bishop's  private  letters  at  the 
time:  — 

u  I  have  been  veryfensy  since  I  came  home  In  reviewing 
Lord  Byron's  dramatic  poems.  Of  course,  1  have  had  occa- 
sion to  find  a  reasonable  quantity  of  fault,  but  I  do  not  think 
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chat  I  hare  done  him  Injustice.  '  Fereant  qui  ante  not  nostra, 
dixerunt*  I  should  hare  liked  to  have  taken  up  the  tame 
ground  in  a  great  degree  with  Jeffrey ;  but,  as  it  wul  nerer  do 
to  build  on  another  man's  foundation,  1  have  been  obliged  to 
break  ground  on  a  different  side  of  the  fortress,  though  not,  I 
think,  so  farourable  a  one,  and  with  the  dieadrantage  of  con. 
tending  against  a  riral.  who  has  conducted  his  attack  with 
admirable  taste  and  skill." 

The  following  extract  is  from  Mr.  Campbell's  M*g— **?  *— 

**  *  Cain'  is  altogether  of  a  higher  order  than  '  Sardana- 
nalus '  and  the  *  Two  Foscari.'  Lord  Byron  has  not,  indeed, 
fulfilled  our  expectations  of  a  gigantic  picture  of  the  first 
murderer ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  passion,  except  the  im- 
mediate agony  of  rage,  which  brings  on  the  catastrophe ;  and 
Cain  himself  U  little  more  than  the  subject  of  supernatural 
agency.  This  piece  is  essentially  nothing  but  a  rebicle  for 
striking  allusions  to  the  mighty  abstractions  of  Death  and 
Life,  Eternity  and  Time ;  for  vast  but  dim  descriptions  of  the 
regions  of  space,  and  for  daring  disputations  on  that  great 
problem,  the  origin  of  evil.  The  groundwork  of  the  argu- 
ments on  the  awful  subjects  handled  is  very  common-place ; 
but  they  are  arrayed  in  great  majesty  of  language,  and  con- 
ducted with  a  frightful  audacity.  The  direct  attacks  on  the 
goodness  of  God  are  not,  perhaps,  taken  apart,  bolder  than 
some  passages  of  Milton ;  but  they  inspire  quite  a  different 
sensation ;  because,  in  thinking  of  Paradise  Lost,  we  nerer 
regard  the  Deity,  or  Satan,  as  other  than  great  adrerse 
powers,  created  by  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  The  personal 
Identity  which  Milton  has  given  to  his  spiritual  intelligences, 
—the  local  habitations  which  he  has  assigned  them,  — the 
material  beauty  with  which  he  has  forested  their  forms, — all 
these  remove  the  idea  of  impurity  from  their  discourses.  But 
we  know  nothing  of  Lord  Byron's  Lucifer,  except  his  speeches : 
he  is  invented  only  that  he  may  utter  them  ;  and  the  whole 
appears  an  abstract  discussion,  held  for  its  own  sake,  not 
maintained  in  order  to  serre  the  dramatic  consistency  of  the 
persons.  He  has  made  no  attempt  to  imitate  Milton's 
plastic  power ;  —  that  power  by  which  our  great  poet  has 
made  his  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  the  rery  regions  of  space, 
sublime  realities,  palpable  to  the  imagination,  and  has  traced 
the  lineaments  of  hi*  angelic  messengers  with  the  precision  of 
«  sculptor.  The  Lucifer  of •  Cain '  is  a  mere  bodiless  abstrac- 
tion,— the  shadow  of  a  dogma;  and  all  the  scenery  over 
which  he  presides  is  dim,  vague,  and  seen  only  in  faint  outline. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  rery  uncommon  power  displayed,  even 
in  this  shadowing  out  of  the  ethereal  journey  of  the  spirit  and 
his  rlctim,  and  in  the  rast  sketch  of  the  world  of  phantasms 
at  which  ther  arrive:  but  they  are  utterly  unlike  the  massive 
grandeurs  or  Milton's  creation.  We  are  far  from  Imputing 
intentional  impiety  to  Lord  Byron  for  this  Mystery ;  nor, 
though  its  language  occasionally  shocks,  do  we  apprehend  any 
danger  will  arise  from  its  perusal." 

So  much  for  the  professed  Reviewers.  We  shall  conclude 
with  a  passage  from  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  M  Letters  on  the 
Character  and  Genius  of  Lord  Byron : "  — 

**  One  of  the  pieces  which  hare  had  the  effect  of  throwing 
the  most  unfarourable  hues,  not  upon  the  brilliancy  of  Lord 
Byron's  poetry,  but  upon  its  results  to  society,  u  *  Cain.' 
Yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  no  Inconsiderable 
portion  of  that  poem  which  is  second  only  to  portions  of 
similar  import  in  Milton,  — and  many  of  them  not  second: 
in  a  style  still  sweeter  and  more  eloquent,  and  with  equal 
force,  grandeur,  and  purity  of  sentiment  and  conception ; 
such  as  the  most  rigidly-religious  mind  would  hare  read, 
if  it  had  come  from  Milton,  or  any  other  poet  whose  piety 
was  not  suspected,  as  the  effusion  of  something  approaching 
to  holy  inspiration. 

M  Let  us  then  task  our  candour,  and  inquire  of  ourselves, 
whether  he  who  could  write  such  passages  could  mean  wrong  ? 
Lotus  recollect,  that  as  the  rebellious  and  blasphemous 
speeches  be  has  nut  Into  the  mouths  of  Lucifer  and  Cain  are 
warranted  by  Milton's  example,  and  the  fact  of  Cain's  trans- 
gression recorded  in  the  Bible,  the  omission  of  the  design 
and  filling  up  a  character  who  should  answer  all  those  speeches 
might  be  a  mere  defect  In  the  poet's  judgment.  He  might 
think  that  Lucifer's  known  character  aa  an  Evil  Spirit  pre- 
cluded his  arguments  from  the  sanction  of  authority ;  and 
that  Cain's  punishment,  and  the  denunciations  which  accom- 
panied it,  were  a  sufficient  warning.  I  know  not  that  any 
objection  has  been  made  to  *  Hearen  and  Earth.'  It  has  the 
same  cast  of  excellence  as  the  more  perfect  part*  of*  Cain,' 
bat,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  Intense  in  degree. 


M  It  seems  as  if  Lord  Byron  persuaded  hhnteii;  with  regard 
to  his  own  being,  that  he  had  always  within  him  two  contrary 
spirits  of  good  and  evil  contending  for  the  **-&***  over  tin, 
and  thus  reconciled  those  extraordinary  flights  of  tattueraul 
elevation  and  purity  with  a  submission  to  the  pride,  tar  fe- 
rocity, the  worldly  passions,  the  worldly  enjoymeou.  tat  ear. 
poreal  pastimes,  the  familiar  humour,  the  rnlgarfau.  tt* 
rough  and  coarse  manliness,  to  which  he  alternately  aorre> 
dered  himself,  and  which  the  good-nefrtd  puttie  cook  t> 
consider  as  the  sole  attributes  ofhis  personal  character,  jfarn 
of  his  time,  bowerer,  must  hare  been  spent  tn  the  mnmtp 
by  which  these  high  poems,  so  compacted  of  the  teteaoi  of 
thought,  were  produced ;  and.  Is  all  this  large  portion  of  hu 
existence  here,  his  Imagination  must  hare  bom  aim  up  m 
its  wings  into  ethereal  regions,  far  above  the  groaa  tad  hd- 
sual  enjoyments  of  this  grovelling  earth.  Did  he  deal  u 
minor  poets  deal,  in  mere  splendour  of  words,  bit  f«07 
would  be  no  proof  of  this  ;  but  he  s*v*rdocs  so:  — thtrt  u 
always  a  breathing  soul  beneath  his  words, 

*  That  o'er-infonns  the  tenement  of  day  -•* 

It  is  like  the  fragrant  rapour  that  rises  hi  lactase  fan  6s 
earth  through  the  morning  dew ;  and  when  we  Iktea  u>  bit 
lyre, 

'  Less  than  a  God  we  think  ther*  cannot  dwtU 

Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell. 

That  sings  so  sweetly  and  10  well !' 

M  If  Lord  Byron  thought  that,  bowerer  loudly  oour  txktt 
might  salute  him  with  a  rude  and  Indiscriminate  dacKM?  t: 
applause,  bis  poems  were  not  received  with  U*  tasw  and 
judgment  they  merited,  and  that  serere  and  cruel  ooonbmu 
were  attached  to  them  by  those  who  assumed  to  themes 
authority,  and  who  seldom  allowed  the  gemot  without  pk- 
rerting  ft  Into  a  cause  of  censure,  that  more  than  onrnjfftfti 
the  praise ;  those  fumes  of  flattery  which  are  hnputtd  at  tv 
causes  of  a  delirium  that  led  him  into  extravagancies,  «*> 
raging  decorum  and  the  respect  due  to  the  public  arm.  l 
fact,  reached  him.  To  confer '  faint  praise  *  la '  to  dura ;'  I" 
confer  praise  in  a  wrong  place  la  to  insult  and  provoke.  Ltrtf 
Byron,  therefore,  bad  not,  after  all,  ttoeactturaaeneat  that  j 
most  favourable  to  ripen  the  richest  fruit ;  and  ll  eat  i  am 
and  noble  courage  that  still  prompted  him  to  ptrsnere. 

M  For  this  reason,  as  well  aa  for  others,  I  think  bi*  torrid 
residences  were  more  propitious  to  the  energies  of  bU  X<i« 
than  a  continued  abode  in  England  would  bare  hem  T* 
poison  of  the  praises  that  were. insidious  did  aot  rtatfa  ta> 
so  soon  ;  and  he  was  not  beset  by  treacherous  crap*™" 
mortifying  gossip,  and  that  petty  intercourse  with  orturr 
society  which  tames  and  lowers  the  tone  of  the  anal  • » 
mingle  much  with  the  world  la  to  be  Inftuibly  degraM  * 
familiarity ;  not  to  mingle,  at  least,  among  the  ban  sad  tt' 
known,  is  to  incur  the  disrespect  to  which  ntflgoncax*  • 
subjected.  Lord  Byron's  foreign  residence  exc»s*td  ns 
from  these  evils :  he  saw  a  few  Intfmate  friends,  sod  I*  <"- 
responded  with  a  few  others  ;  but  such  an  totercoom  a*' 
not  expose  to  similar  effects.  The  necessary  knovleijc  ** 
necessary  hints  may  thus  be  conveyed ;  hot  not  all  tat  |ot- 
lent  chills  which  general  society  is  so  officious  to  unveil. 

"If  Lord  Bynm  bad  not  had  a  mind  with  a  strottf  iert«»d 
virtue  within  it,  1  think  that  bo  would  have  thrown  don  >  < 
pen  at  some  of  the  attacks  he  received,  and  gives  Mow'  f 
to  the  sensual  pleasures  of  his  rank  for  the  remainder  <<  *  • 
life.    The  finer  parts  of  bis  poems  were  of  such  a*/** 

Elour,  and  so  pure,  though  passionate,  an  eleratke,  w* 
night  to  bare  redeemed  any  parts  which  were  cam  tt 
from  a  malevolent  construction,  and  aren  have  scir*1 
and  rendered  unnoticeable  many  positive  fault*.  Lwd  ■•> 
rout  style,  like  his  thoughts,  hadertty  variety:  itdtf  »* 
attempt  (as  is  the  common  practice)  to  make  poetry  by  u* 
metaphorical  and  the  figurative;  It  followed  ba  tfaaft* 
and  was  a  part  of  them  :  it  did  not  fatigue  ftsdf  * 
clear  by  illustration  or  important  by  ornament, ' 
thought  was  clear  or  important  in  Itself 

"  I  remember,  when  I  first  read  •  Cain,*  I  thoufvf  k,  ■» 
composition,  the  moat  enchanting  and  iirealstihte  of  «U  Lan 
Byron's  works :  and  1  think  to  still.  Some  of  tte  ****■**'♦ 
taken  detachedly,  and  left  unanswered,  are  no  deem  dsoaw- 
ous.and  therefore  ought  not  to  hare  been  to  left :  bat  tardea 
of  readers  whom  this  poem  Is  likely  to  Interest  are  of  aa  *wr 
elevated  a  cast,  and  the  effect  of  the  poetry  Is  te  rem****: 
ritualise,  and  Illumine  the  imagination  with  aoeb  a  awt* 
unearthly  sublimity,  that  the  mind  of  these,  I  m  l**** 
will  become  too  strong  to  incur  any  taint  thwpfwAjnm"W» 
the  defect  which  hat  been  to  much  insisted  on."] 
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PREFACE. 

The  following  drama  is  taken  entirely  from  the 
44  German**  Tale,  Kruitzncr"  published  many  years 
ago  to  Let's  Canterbury  Tale*;  written  (I  believe) 
Wy  two  ttsters,  of  whom  one  furnished  only  this  story 
and  another,  both  of  which  are  considered  superior 
to  the  remainder  of  the  collection.  *  I  have  adopted 
toe  characters,  plan,  and  even  the  language,  of  many 
parts  of  this  story.  Some  of  the  characters  are  modi- 
fied or  altered,  a  few  of  the  names  changed,  and  one 
character,  Ida  of  Stralenhcim,  added  by  myself :  but 
in  the  rest  the  original  is  chiefly  followed.  When  I 
was  young  (about  fourteen,  I  think,)  I  first  read  this 
tale,  which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me ;  and 
may,  indeed,  be  said  to  contain  the  germ  of  much 
that  I  nave  since  written.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  ever 
was  very  popular;  or,  at  any  rate,  its  popularity  has 
sine*  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  other  great  writers  in 
the  same  department.  But  I  have  generally  found 
that  those  who  had  read  it,  agreed  with  me  in  their 
estimate  of  the  «*wgwi»  power  of  mind  and  conception 
which  It  developes.     I  should  also  add  conception, 


1  [The  tragedy  of  u  Werner  '*  was  begun  at  Pita,  De- 
eanbar  I8tb,  IttJ,  completed  January  20th,  1823,  and  pub- 
hahad  hi  London  in  the  November  fouowine.  The  reviews 
of  "  Warner  "  ware,  without  exception,  unfavourable.  One 
ctltaawe  of  the  time  thus  opens :  — 

M  Wbo  eould  be  to  absurd  as  to  think,  that  a  dramatist  has 
no  right  to  make  free  with  other  people's  tables  Y  On  the 
.  ira  are  quite  aware  that  that  particular  species  of 
eaten  is  exhibited  in  the  construction  of  plots,  never 
at  any  period  flourished  in  England.  We  all  know  that 
himself  took  bis  stories  from  Italian  novels, 
jas,  English  Chronicles,  Plutarch's  Lives— from 
ear  where  rather  than  from  his  own  invention.  But  did  he 
take  the  whale  ot  Hamlet,  or  Juliet,  or  Richard  the  Third, 
or  Antony  and  Cleopatra*  from  any  of  these  foreign  sources  ? 
Did  he  not  mtent,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word,  all  the 
eharmeter*  of  Ms  pieces  ?  Who  dreams  that  any  old  Italian 
eovettet,  or  ballad-maker,  eould  have  formed  the  imagination 
©f  aacb  a  creature  as  Juliet  ?  Wbo  dreams  that  the  Hamlet 
©f  ghsAtpeare,  the  princely  enthusiast,  the  melancholy  phi- 
Boaophar,  that  spirit  refined  even  to  pain,  that  most  fncom- 
IwwensiMe  and  unapproachable  of  all  the  creations  of  human 
sjs  iiliis,  is  the  same  being,  in  any  thing  but  the  name,  with 
tfs*»  roach,  strong-hearted,  bloody-handed  Ahlbtt  of  the 
toottb  ?  Who  is  there  that  supposes  Goethe  to  have  taken  the 
of  kit  Faust  from  toe  nursery  rhymes  and  penny 
about  the  Devil  and  Doctor  Faostus  ?  Or  who,  to 
imagines  that  Lord  Byron  himself  found 
in  Dionysias  of  Haiicarnassus  ? 
acre  Lord  Byron  has  imremted  nothing —absolutely 
There  Is  not  one  incident  in  his  play,  not  even  the 
trivial,  that  Is  not  to  be  found  in  Hiss  Lee's  novel,  oc- 
la  the  sasaa  manner,  brought  about  by  exactly 
exactly  the  same  elects  on 
as  to  the  characters— not  only  is  every 


rather  than  execution ;  for  the  story  might,  perhaps,, 
have  been  developed  with  greater  advantage.  Amongst 
those  whose  opinions  agreed  with  mine  upon  this  story, 
I  could  mention  some  very  high  names :  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  nor  indeed  of  any  use ;  for  every  one  must 
judge  according  to  his  own  feelings.  I  merely  refer 
the  reader  to  the  original  story,  that  he  may  see  to 
what  extent  I  have  borrowed  from  it ;  and  am  not 
unwilling  that  he  should  find  much  greater  pleasure 
in  perusing  it  than  the  drama  which  is  founded  upon 
its  contents. 

I  had  begun  a  drama  upon  this  tale  so  far  back  as 
1815,  (the  first  I  ever  attempted,  except  one  at  thir- 
teen years  old,  called  "  Ulric  and  Hdna9u  which  I 
had  sense  enough  to  burn,)  and  had  nearly  completed 
an  act,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  circumstances. 
This  is  somewhere  amongst  my  papers  in  England ; 
but  as  it  has  not  been  found,  I  have  re- written  the 
first,  and  added  the  subsequent  acts. 

The  whole  is  neither  intended,  nor  in  any  shape 
adapted,  for  the  stage.  * 

Pisa,  February,  182*2. 


one  of  them  to  be  found  in  '  Kruitzner,'  but  every  one  Is  to  be 
found  there  more  fully  and  powerfully  developed.  Indeed, 
but  for  the  preparation  which  we  had  received  from  our  old 
familiarity  with  Miss  Lee's  own  admirable  work,  we  rather 
incline  to  think  that  we  should  have  been  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  gist  of  her  noble  Imitator,  or  rather  copier,  in  several 
of  what  seem  to  be  meant  for  his  most  elaborate  delineations. 
The  fact  is,  that  this  undeviating  closeness,  this  humble 
fidelity  of  imitation^  is  a  thing  so  perfectly  new  in  any  thing 
worthy  of  the  name  of  literature  ^tYiit  we  are  sure  no  one, 
who  has  not  read  the  Canterbury  Tales,  will  be  able  to  form 
the  least  conception  of  what  it  amounts  to. 

**  Those  who  have  never  read  Miss  Lee's  book,  will,  how- 
ever, be  pleased  with  this  production ;  for,  in  truth,  the  story 
is  one  of  the  most  powerfully  conceived,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque,  and  at  the  same  time  Instructive  stories,  that  we 
are  acquainted  with, 

1  Kruitsner,  or  the  German's  Tale,'  possesses  mystery,  and 
yet  clearness,  as  to  its  structure ;  strength  of  characters,  and 
admirable  contrast  of  characters;  and,  above  all,  the  most 
lively  interest,  blended  with  and  subservient  to  the  most 
affecting  of  moral  lessons." 

The  reader  will  find  a  minute  analysis,  introduced  by  the 
above  remarks,  in  Blackwood,  vol.  xif.  p.  710.  ] 

*  [This  Is  not  correct.  "  The  YoungLady's  Tale,  or  the 
Two  Emily's,"  and  "  the  Clergyman's  Tale,  or  Pembroke," 
were  contributed  by  Sophia  Lee,  the  author  of  "  The  Recess," 
the  comedy  of  "  The  Chanter  of  Accidents,"  and  M  Ahnedya, 
a  Tragedy,"  who  died  in  1824.  The  "  German's  Tale,"  and 
all  the  others  in  the  Canterbury  Collection,  were  written  by 
Harriet,  the  younger  of  the  sisters.] 

'  [Werner  is,  however,  the  only  one  of  Lord  Byron's 
dramas  that  proved  successful  in  representation.  It  is  still 
(1686)  In  possession  of  the  stage.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


ACT   I 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Men. — WxRNtR. 

Ulric 

Stralenhsim. 

ioknstuk. 

Oabor. 

Fritz. 

Hjevrick. 

Eric. 

ARKHRrM. 
MUSTRR. 

rodolpii. 
Lodwio. 

Women.  —  Josephine. 

Ida  Stralenheiu. 


Scene — Partly  on  the  Frontier  of  Silesia,  and  partly 
in  Sicgcndorf  Castle,  near  Prague. 

Time.  —  The  Clou  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War. 


5!23rrnm 


ACT  L 

SCENE  L 

The  Hall  of  a  decayed  Palace  near  a  small  Town  on 
the  Northern  Frontier  of  Silesia  —  the  Night  tem- 
pestuous. 

Werner  l  and  Josephine  his  wife. 

Jos.  My  love,  be  calmer ! 

Wer.  I  am  calm. 

Jo*.  To  me  — 

Tea,  but  not  to  thyself :  thy  pace  is  hurried, 
And  no  one  walks  a  chamber  like  to  ours 
With  steps  like  thine  when  his  heart  is  at  rest 
Were  it  a  garden,  I  should  deem  thee  happy. 
And  stepping  with  the  bee  from  flower  to  flower ; 
But  here  I 

Wer.         'Tis  chill ;  the  tapestry  lets  through 
The  wind  to  which  it  waves :  my  blood  is  frozen. 

Jos.  Ah,  no ! 

Wer.  (smiling).  Why  t  wouldst  thou  have  it  so  ? 

Jo*.  I  would 

Hare  it  a  healthful  current 

Wer.  Let  it  flow 

Until  'tis  spilt  or  check'd — how  soon,  I  care  not 

Jos.  And  am  I  nothing  in  thy  heart  ? 

1  [Werner— we  mean  Kruitsner— is  admirably  drawn. 
Who  does  not  recognise  fn  him  the  portrait  or  too  common  a 
character  ?  The  man  of  shining  talent  ardent  mind,  power- 
ful connections,  brilliant  prospects,  who,  after  squandering 
away  all  in  wanton  self- Indulgence,  baring  lived  only  for 
himself,  finds  himself  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  character,  the 
prey  of  bitter  regret,  yet  unrepentant,  as  selfish  in  remorse 
as  in  his  gaiety.  Ail  that  Is  Inconsistent  in  the  character  of 
Kruitz'ier  is  rendered  still  more  so  fn  the  Werner  of  the 
drama.  —  Eel.  Rev.] 

*  [In  this  play,  Lord  Byron  adopts  the  same  nerveless  and 
pointless  kind  of  blank  verse,  which  was  a  sorrow  to  every 
body  in  his  former  dramatic  essays.  Els,  Indeed,  "most 
unmusical  most  melancholy."— "Of*,"  Mtos,"  "and*," 
"fors,"  «bys,"  "buts,"  and  the  like,  an  the  most  common 


AlL-ail 
which  most 


Wer. 

Jos.  Then  canst  thou  wish  for  that 
break  mine? 

Wer.  {approaching  her  thwfy).  But  for  thee  I  had  , 
been — no  matter  what, 
But  much  of  good  and  evil ;  what  I  am* 
Thou  knowest ;  what  I  might  or  should  have  ben.    ■ 
Thou  knowest  not :  but  still  I  lore  thee,  nor 
Shall  aught  divide  us.  , 

[Werner  walks  on  abruptly,  and  them  approach*  • 
Josephine. 

The  storm  of  the  night 
Perhaps  affects  me ;  I  am  a  thing  of  feelings. 
And  have  of  late  been  sickly,  as,  alas  1 
Thou  know' st  by  sufferings  more  than  mine,  my  km  I 
In  watching  me. 

Jos.                    To  see  thee  well  is  much— 
To  see  thee  happy 

Wer.  Where  hast  thou  seen  such  ? 

Let  me  be  wretched  with  the  rest ! 

Jos.  But  think 

How  many  in  this  hour  of  tempest  shiver 
Beneath  the  biting  wind  and  heavy  rain, 
Whose  every  drop  bows  them  down  nearer  earth. 
Which  hath  no  chamber  for  them  save  beneath 
Her  surftvee. 

Wer.  And  that's  not  the  worst :  who  cares 

For  chambers  ?  rest  is  alL     The  wretches  wham 
Thou  namest—  ay,  the  wind  howls  round  them,  and 
The  dull  and  dropping  rain  saps  in  their  hones 
The  creeping  marrow.     I  have  been  a  soldier, 
A  hunter,  and  a  traveller,  and  am 
A  beggar,  and  should  know  the  thing  thoa  txJk'st  at 

Jos.  And  art  thou  not  now  shelter'd  from  them  aC ' 

Wer.  Yes.     And  from  these  alone, 

Jos.  And  that  if  something. 

Wer.  True— to  a  peasant 

Jos.  Should  the  nobly  ben 

Be  thankless  for  that  refuge  which  their  hahtts 
Of  early  delicacy  render  more 
Needful  than  to  the  peasant,  when  the  ebb 
Of  fortune  leaves  them  on  the  shoals  of  life  ? 

Wer.  It  is  not  that,  thou  know*st  it  is  not :  we 
Have  borne  all  this,  I'll  not  say  patiently. 
Except  in  thee — but  we  have  borne  it 

Joe.  Well? 

Wer.  Something  beyond  cur  outward   suHerfngi 
(though 
These  were  enough  to  gnaw  into  our  souls) 
Hath  stung  me  oft,  and,  more  than  tret,  ncmr. 
When,  but  for  this  untoward  sickness,  which 
Seised  me  upon  this  desolate  frontier,  and  * 
Hath  wasted,  not  alone  my  strength,  but  moans, 
And  leaves  us — no !  this  is  beyond  me !—  but 
For  this  I  had  been  happy  * — thou  been  happy— 
The  splendour  of  my  rank  sustahVd — my  name— 


conclusions  of  a  line ;  there  Is  no  ease,  no  flow,  no  harmony, 
"in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out :"  neither  la  there  aw/ 
of  abrupt  fiery  vigour  to  compensate  for  these  defects. 


9  [In  this  drama  there  Is  absolutely  no  poetry  tn  be  Quad  - 
and  if  the  measure  of  verse  which  u  bete  dealt  to  as  be  * 
sample  of  what  we  are  to  expect  for  the  future,  we  have  oeiy 
to  entreat  that  Lord  Byron  wlQ  drop  the  ceremony  of  cssctes 
up  his  prose  Into  lines  of  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  syllables  t. ' 
he  Is  not  very  punctilious  on  this  hme\\  and  favour  us  *:t* 
It  in  its  natural  state.  It  requires  no  very  cunning  aJceev? 
to  transmute  his  verse  Into  prose,  nor,  revenlsqt  the  ex- 
periment, to  convert  his  plain  sentences  tnfio  nrsts  tit*  tfc 
—"When,"  says  Werner,  -but  for  this  ontoemnl  **%- 
„  which  seised  me  upon  this  desolate  ~ 
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My  fetter's  name—- been  stm  upheld ;  and,  more 

Than  those 

Jo*,  (abruptly).  My  son— our  son— our  Ulric, 
Been  clasp'd  again  in  these  long-empty  arms, 
And  all  a  mother's  hunger  satisfied. 
Twelve  years !  he  was  bat  eight  then  :  — beautiful 
Be  was,  and  beautiful  he  must  be  now, 
My  Ulric I  my  adored ! 

Wer.  I  have  been  full  oft 

The  chase  of  Fortune ;  now  she  hath  o'ertaken 
My  spirit  where  it  cannot  turn  at  bay, — 
Sick,  poor,  and  lonely. 
Jo*.  Lonely  I  my  dear  husband  ? 

War.  Or  worse — involving  all  I  love,  in  this 
Far  worse  than  solitude.     Alone,  I  had  died, 
And  an  been  over  in  a  nameless  grave. 

Jo*.  And  I  had  not  outlived  thee  ;  but  pray  take 
Comfort!   We  have  struggled  long;  and  they  who 

strive 

With  Fortune  win  or  weary  her  at  last, 
So  that  they  find  the  goal  or  cease  to  feel 
Further.     Take  comfort, — we  shall  find  our  boy. 

Wer.  We  were  m  sight  of  him,  of  everything 
Which  could  bring  compensation  for  past  sorrow— 
And  to  be  baffled  thus  ! 

Jo*.  We  are  not  baffled. 

Wer.  Are  we  not  penniless  ? 
Jo*.  We  ne'er  were  wealthy. 

Wer.  But  I  was  born  to  wealth,  and  rank,  and 
power; 
Enjoy'd  them,  loved  them,  and,  alas  !  abused  them. 
And  forfeited  them  by  my  father's  wrath, 
In  my  o'er-ferant  youth  ;  but  for  the  abuse 
Long  sufferings  have  atoned.     My  father's  death 
Left  the  path  open,  yet  not  without  snares. 
This  cold  and  creeping  kinsman,  who  so  long 
Kept  his  eye  on  me,  as  the  snake  upon 
The  fluttering  bird,  hath  ere  this  time  outstept  me, 
Become  the  master  of  my  rights,  and  lord 
Of  that  which  lifts  him  up  to  princes  in 
Dominion  and  domain. 

Jo*.  Who  knows  ?  our  son 

MAy  have  return *d  back  to  his  grandsire,  and 
Even  now  uphold  thy  rights  for  thee  ? 

Wer.  Tls  hopeless. 

Since  bis  strange  disappearance  from  my  father's 
Entailing,  as  it  were,  my  sins  upon 
Himself;  no  tidings  have  reveal'd  his  course. 
I  parted  with  him  to  his  grandsire,  on 
The  promise  that  his  anger  would  stop  short 
Of  the  third  generation  ;  but  Heaven  seems 
To  claim  her  stern  prerogative,  and  visit 
Upon  my  boy  bis  father's  faults  and  follies. 

Jo*.  I  must  hope  better  still, — at  least  we  have  yet 
Baffled  the  long  pursuit  of  Stralenhetm.  [ness  ; 

frer.  We  should  have  done,  but  for  this  fatal  sick- 
More  fatal  than  a  mortal  malady, 
Because  it  takes  not  life,  but  life's  sole  solace : 
Even  now  I  feel  my  spirit  girt  about 
By  the  snares  of  this  avaricious  fiend ;  — 
Mow  do  I  know  he  hath  not  tracVd  us  here  ? 

T-jjted.  00*  alone  my  strength,  but  means,  and  leaves  us — 
*<  >  r  thU  i*  berond  me  t  but  for  this  I  hnd  been  happy." — 
TbU  fit,  indeed,  bryooii  ui.    If  this  be  poetry t  then  we  were 
In  taking  his  Lordship's  preface  fur  prose.    It  will  run 
feet  a*  well  «•  the  rest. 
"  Some  of  the  characters  are  modified 
Or  altered,  a  <ew  of  the  names  changed,  and 
One  character,  Ida  of  Stralenheim, 


Jo*.  He  does  not  know  thy  person ;  and  his  spies, 
Who  so  long  wateb'd  thee,  have  been  left  at  Hamburgh. 
Our  unexpected  Journey,  and  this  change 
Of  name,  leaves  all  discovery  far  behind : 
None  hold  us  here  for  aught  save  what  we  seem. 

Wer.  Save  what  we  seeml  save  what  we  art— 
sick  beggars, 
Even  to  our  very  hopes.  —  Ha !  ha ! 

Jos.  Alas  1 

That  bitter  laugh  1 

Wer.  Who  would  read  in  this  form 

The  high  soul  of  the  son  of  a  long  line  ? 
Who,  in  this  garb,  the  heir  of  princely  lands  ? 
Who,  in  this  sunken,  sickly  eye,  the  pride 
Of  rank  and  ancestry  ?  In  this  worn  cheek 
And  nunine-hoUow'd  brow,  the  lord  of  halls 
Which  daily  feast  a  thousand  vassals  ? 

Jos.  Tou 

Ponder'd  not  thus  upon  these  worldly  things, 
My  Werner  !  when  you  deign'd  to  choose  for  bride 
The  foreign  daughter  of  a  wandering  exile. 

Wer,  An  exile's  daughter  with  an  outcast  son 
Were  a  fit  marriage  ;  but  I  still  had  hopes 
To  lift  thee  to  the  state  we  both  were  born  for. 
Your  father's  house  was  noble,  though  decay'd  ; 
And  worthy  by  its  birth  to  match  with  ours,  [noble ; 

Jo*.  Your  father  did  not  think  so,  though  'twas 
But  had  my  birth  been  all  my  claim  to  match 
With  thee,  I  should  have  deem'd  it  what  it  is. 

Wer.  And  what  is  that  in  thine  eyes  ? 

Jot.  All  which  it 

Has  done  in  our  behalf,  —  nothing. 

Wer.  How, — nothing  ? 

Jos.  Or  worse  ;  for  it  has  been  a  canker  in 
Thy  heart  from  the  beginning :  but  for  this, 
We  had  not  felt  our  poverty  but  as 
Millions  of  myriads  feel  it,  cheerfully ; 
But  for  these  phantoms  of  thy  feudal  fathers, 
Thou  mightst  have  earn'd  thy  bread,  as  thousands 

earn  it; 
Or,  if  that  seem  too  humble,  tried  by  commerce, 
Or  other  civic  means,  to  amend  thy  fortunes. 

Wer.  (ironically).  And  been  an  Hanseatic  burgher  ? 
Excellent !  [art 

Jos.  Whate'er  thou  mightst  have  been,  to  me  thou 
What  no  state  high  or  low  can  ever  change, 
My  heart's  first  choice ;  —  which  chose  thee,  knowing 
neither  •  "       [sorrows: 

Thy  birth,  thy  hopes,  thy  pride  ;  nought,  save  thy 
While  they  last,  let  me  comfort  or  divide  them : 
When  they  end,  let  mine  end  with  them,  or  thee  I 

Wer.  My  better  angel  1  such  I  have  ever  found 
thee; 
This  rashness,  or  this  weakifess  of  my  temper, 
Ne'er  raised  a  thought  to  injure  thee  or  thine. 
Thou  didst  not  mar  my  fortunes  :  my  own  nature 
In  youth  was  such  as  to  unmake  an  empire, 
Had  such  been  my  inheritance ;  but  now, 
Chasten'd,  subdued,  out-worn,  and  taught  to  know 
Myself, — to  lose  this  for  our  son  and  thee  ! 
Trust  me,  when,  in  my  two-and-twentieth  spring, 

Added  by  myself;  hut  in  the  rest  the 

Original  is  chiefly  followed.    When 

1  was  young  (about  fourteen,  I  think)  I 

First  read  this  tale,  which  made  a  deep  impression 

Upon  me"  — 

Nor  is  there  a  line  in  these  so  lame  and  halting,  but  we  could 
point  out  many  in  the  drama  as  bad. — Campbell.] 
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My  lather  barr'd  me  from  my  fathers'  house, 
The  last  sole  scion  of  a  thousand  sires 
(For  I  was  then  the  last),  it  hurt  me  less 
Than  to  behold  my  boy  and  my  boy's  mother 
Excluded  in  their  innocence  from  what 
My  faults  deserved — exclusion ;  although  then 
My  passions  were  all  living  serpents,  and 
Twined  like  the  Gorgon's  round  me. 

[A  loud  knocking  is  heard, 

Jon.  Hark ! 

Wer.  A  knocking ! 

Jos.  Who  can  it  be  at  this  lone  hour  ?     We  have 
Few  visitors. 

Wer.  And  poverty  hath  none, 

Save  those  who  come  to  make  it  poorer  still. 
Well,  I  am  prepared. 

[Werner,  puts  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  as  if  to 
search  for  same  weapon. 

Jos,  Oh !  do  not  look  so.    I 

Will  to  the  door.  It  cannot  be  of  import 
In  this  lone  spot  of  wintry  desolation :  — 
The  very  desert  saves  man  from  mankind. 

[She  goes  to  Vie  door. 

Enter  Idexsteix.  i 

Iden.  A  fair  good  evening  to  my  fairer  hostess 
And  worthy What  *s  your  name,  my  friend  ? 

Wer.  Are  you 

Not  afraid  to  demand  it  ? 

Iden.  Not  afraid  ? 

Egad !  I  am  afraid.     You  look  as  if 
I  ask'd  for  something  better  than  your  name, 
By  the  face  you  put  on  it. 

Wer.  Better,  sir ! 

Iden.  Better  or  worse,  like  matrimony :  what 
Shall  I  say  more  ?  Tou  have  been  a  guest  this  month 
Here  in  the  prince's  palace — (to  be  sure, 
His  highness  had  resign'd  it  to  the  ghosts 
And  rats  these  twelve  years — but 't  is  still  a  palace)  — 
I  say  you  have  been  our  lodger,  and  as  yet 
We  do  not  know  your  name. 

Wer.  My  name  is  Werner. 

Iden.  A  goodly  name,  a  very  worthy  name, 
As  e'er  was  gilt  upon  a  trader's  board : 
I  have  a  cousin  in  the  laaaretto 
Of  Hamburgh,  who  has  got  a  wife  who  bore 
The  same.     He  is  an  officer  of  trust, 
Surgeon's  assistant  (hoping  to  be  surgeon), 
And  has  done  miracles  f  the  way  of  business. 
Perhaps  you  are  related  to  my  relative. 

Wer.  To  yours? 

Jos.  Oh,  yes ;  we  are,  but  distantly. 

[Aside  to  Werner. 
Cannot  you  humour  the  dull  gossip  till 
We  learn  his  purpose  ? 

Iden.  WeU,  I'm  glad  of  that; 

I  thought  so  all  along,  such  natural  yearnings 
Flay'd  round  my  heart :  — blood  is  not  water,  cousin  ; 
And  so  let 's  have  some  wine,  and  drink  unto 
Our  better  acquaintance :  relatives  should  be 
Friends. 

Wer.  Tou  appear  to  have  drunk  enough  already ; 

1  [The  most  amusing  fellow  In  the  drama  It  Monsieur 
Idenstein ;  who  make*  the  (meat  speech,  too,  beyond  com- 
parison, of  any  of  the  personages.  The  only  wonder  ia, 
where  he  got  it.  —  Eel.  Rev.] 

*  [Gator  is  a  most  inexplicable  personage :  be  is  always  on 
the  point  of  turning  out  something  more  than  he  proves  to 


And  if  you  had  not,  I  've  no  wine  to  offer, 
Else  it  were  yours:  but  this  you  know,  or  should  know: 
Tou  see  I  am  poor,  and  sick,  and  will  not  see 
That  I  would  be  alone ;  but  to  your  business  I 
What  brings  you  here  ? 

Iden.  Why.  what  should  bring  me  hoc  ? 

Wer.  I  know  not,  though  I  think  that  I  could  $nt» 
That  which  will  send  you  hence. 

Jos.  (aside).  Patience,  dear  Werner ! 

Iden.   Tou  don't  know  what  has  happen'd,  then? 

Jos.  How  should  ve? 

Iden.  The  river  has  o'crflow'd. 

Jos.  Alas !  we  have  known 

That  to  our  sorrow  for  these  five  days ;  since 
It  keep?  us  here. 

Iden.  But  what  you  dont  know  b» 

That  a  great  personage,  who  fain  would  crow 
Against  the  stream  and  three  postilions'  wishes, 
Is  drown'd  below  the  ford,  with  five  post-hone*, 
A  monkey,  and  a  mastiff;  tad  a  valet. 

Jos.  Poor  creatures  1  are  you  sure? 

Iden.  Yes,  of  the  mookfj, 

And  the  valet,  and  the  cattle ;  but  as  yet 
We  know  not  if  his  excellency  *s  dead 
Or  no  ;  your  noblemen  are  hard  to  drown. 
As  it  is  fit  that  men  in  office  should  be ; 
But  what  is  certain  is,  that  he  has  swaUow'd 
Enough  of  the  Oder  to  have  buret  two  peasants •, 
And  now  a  Saxon  and  Hungarian  traveller, 
Who,  at  their  proper  peril,  snatch'd  him  from 
The  whirling  river,  have  sent  on  to  crave 
A  lodging,  or  a  grave,  according  as 
It  may  turn  out  with  the  live  or  dead  body. 

Jos.  And  where  will  you  receive  him  ?  here,  I  fc°P* 
If  we  can  be  of  service — say  the  word. 

Iden.  Here  ?  no ;  but  in  the  prince's  own  apartment. 
As  fits  a  noble  guest :  — 't  is  damp,  no  doubt, 
Not  having  been  inhabited  these  twelve  yean; 
But  then  he  comes  from  a  much  damper  place, 
So  scarcely  will  catch  cold  in  %  If  he  be 
Still  liable  to  cold— and  if  not,  why 
He  11  be  worse  lodged  to-morrow :  ne'erthekss, 
I  have  order'd  fire  and  all  appliances 
To  be  got  ready  for  the  worst — that  is, 
In  case  he  should  survive. 

Jos.  Poor  gentleman, 

I  hope  he  will,  with  all  my  heart. 

Wtr.  Intendintf 

Have  you  not  learn'd  his  name  ?     My  Josepalw* 

[Aside  »*«*«/«■ 
Retire  :  I  *11  sift  this  foci.  [Exit  Joerwn* 

Iden.  His  name?  oh  Lcrt  I 

Who  knows  if  he  hath  now  a  name  or  no  ? 
*T  is  time  enough  to  ask  it  when  he  *t  able 
To  give  an  answer ;  or  if  not,  to  put 
His  heir's  upon  his  epitaph.    Methought 
Just  now  you  chid  me  for  demanding  names  ? 
Wer.  True,  true,  I  did  so ;  you  say  well  and  wiJrr/. 


Enter  Gabob.  * 

Gab.  If  I  intrude,  I  crave— 
Iden. 


Ob,  noiutroskv' 


be 


oe.  A  sort  of  mysterious  horror  to  thrown  round  W»  ** 
palpability,  in  the  tale ;  but.  In  the  drama,  he  <»  <*** 
sentimental,  moody,  high-mettled  soldier  of  tormn*.  *••■ 
appearances  and  disappearances  are  alike  stogutorfr  "g^* 
tone,  and  who  ends  in  a  mere  mercenary.  His  catiw*  * 
we  think,  decidedly  a  failure Set  Itar-] 
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This  1*  tbe  palace ;  this  a  stranger  like 
Yourself;  I  pray  you  make  yourself  at  home : 
But  where  *s  his  excellency  ?  and  how  fares  he  ? 

Gab.  Wetly  and  wearily,  but  out  of  peril : 
He  paused  to  change  his  garments  In  a  cottage 
(Where  I  doff  'd  mine  for  these,  and  came  on  hither), 
And  has  almost  rccover'd  from  his  drenching. 
Be  will  be  here  anon. 

Asm.  What  ho,  there  !  bustle  t 

Without  there,  Herman,  Wellburg,  Peter,  Conrad  ! 
[Gives  direction*  to  different  servants  who 
enter, 
A  nobleman  sleeps  here  to  night — see  that 
All  is  in  order  in  the  damask  chamber — 
Keep  up  the  stove — I  will  myself  to  the  cellar — 
And  Madame  Idenstein  (my  consort,  stranger), 
Shall  furnish  forth  the  bed-apparel ;  for, 
To  ssy  the  truth,  they  are  marvellous  scant  of  this 
Within  the  palace  precincts,  since  his  highness 
Left  it  some  dozen  years  ago.     And  then 
Hit  excellency  will  sup,  doubtless  ? 

Gab.  Faith ! 

I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  should  think  the  pillow 
Would  please  him  better  than  the  table  after 
His  soaking  in  your  river :  but  for  fear 
Tour  viands  should  be  thrown  away,  I  mean 
To  sup  myself,  and  have  a  friend  without 
Who  will  do  honour  to  your  good  cheer  with 
A  traveller's  appetite. 

Iden.  But  are  you  sure 

His  excellency But  his  name :  what  is  it  ? 

Gab.  I  do  not  know. 

Iden.  And  yet  you  saved  his  life. 

Gab,  I  help'd  my  friend  to  do  so. 

Iden.  Well,  that 's  strange, 

To  save  a  man's  life  whom  you  do  not  know. 

Gab.  Not  so  ;  for  there  are  some  I  know  so  well, 
I  scarce  should  give  myself  the  trouble. 

Iden.  Pray, 

Good  friend,  and  who  may  you  be  ? 

Gab.  By  my  family, 

Hungarian. 

Iden.  Which  is  call'd  ? 

Gab.  It  matters  little. 

Iden.  (aside).   I  think  that  all  the  world  are  grown 
anonymous, 
Since  no  one  cares  to  tell  me  what  he 's  call'd ! 
Pay,  has  his  excel lency  a  large  suite  ? 

Gab.  Sufficient 

Iden.  How  many  ? 

Gab.  I  did  not  count  them. 

We  came  up  by  mere  accident,  and  just 
In  time  to  drag  him  through  his  carriage  window. 

Iden.  Well,  what  would  I  give  to  save  a  great  man ! 
No  doobt  you  11  have  a  swingeing  sum  as  recompense. 

Gab.  Perhaps. 

Iden.  Now,  how  much  do  you  reckon  on  ? 

Gab.  I  have  not  yet  put  up  myself  to  sale : 
In  the  mean  time,  my  best  reward  would  be 
A  glass  of  your  Hockchelmcr— -  a  green  glass, 
Wreath'd  with  rich  grapes  and  Bacchanal  devices, 
O'erftowmg  with  tbe  oldest  of  your  vintage ; 
For  which  I  promise  you,  in  case  you  e'er 
Run  hazard  of  being  drown'd  (although  I  own 
H  seems,  of  all  deaths,  the  least  likely  for  you), 
1 11  pull  you  out  for  nothing.     Quick,  my  friend, 
And  think,  for  every  bumper  I  shall  quaff, 
A  wave  the  leas  may  roll  above  your  head. 


Iden.  (aside).  I  don't  much  like  this  fellow — dote 
and  dry 
He  seems,  two  things  which  suit  me  not :  however, 
Wine  he  shall  have ;  if  that  unlock  him  not, 
I  shall  not  sleep  to-night  for  curiosity. 

(Exit  Iobwstiix 

Gab.  (to  Wir  nek).  This  master  of  the  ceremonies  is 
The  lntendant  of  tbe  palace,  I  presume : 
'T  is  a  fine  building,  but  decay'd. 

Wer.  The  apartment 

Design'd  for  him  you  rescued  will  be  found 
In  fitter  order  for  a  sickly  guest.  ' 

Gab.  I  wonder  then  you  occupied  it  not, 
For  you  seem  delicate  in  health. 

Wet.  (quickly).  Sir  I 

Gab.  Pray 

Excuse  me :  have  I  said  aught  to  offend  you  ? 

Wet.  Nothing :  but  we  are  strangers  to  each  other. 

Gab.  And  that 's  the  reason  I  would  have  us  less  so : 
I  thought  our  bustling  host  without  had  said 
You  were  a  chance  and  passing  guest,  the  counterpart 
Of  me  and  mj  companions. 

Wer.  Very  true. 

Gab.  Then,  as  we  never  met  before,  and  never. 
It  may  be,  may  again  encounter,  why, 
I  thought  to  cheer  up  this  old  dungeon  here 
(At  least  to  me)  by  asking  you  to  share 
The  fare  of  my  companions  and  myself. 

Wer.  Pray,  pardon  me;  my  health 

Gab.  Even  as  you  please. 

I  have  been  a  soldier,  and  perhaps  am  blunt 
In  bearing. 

Wer.  I  have  also  served,  and  can 

Requite  a  soldier's  greeting. 

Gab.  In  what  service  ? 

The  Imperial  ?  . 

Wer*  (quickly,  and  then  interrupting  himself),     1 
commanded — no — I  mean 
I  served  ;  but  it  is  many  years  ago, 
When  first  Bohemia  raised  her  banner  'gainst 
The  Austrian. 

Gab.  Well,  that 's  over  now,  and  peace 

Has  tura'd  some  thousand  gallant  hearts  adrift 
To  live  as  they  best  may ;  and,  to  say  truth, 
Some  take  the  shortest 

Wer.  What  is  that  ? 

Gab.  Whate'er 

They  lay  their  hands  on.     All  Silesia  and 
Lusatia's  woods  are  tenanted  by  bands 
Of  the  late  troops,  who  levy  on  the  country 
Their  maintenance :  the  Chatelalns  must  keep 
Their  castle  walls — beyond  them  'tis  but  doubtful 
Travel  for  your  rich  count  or  full-blown  baron. 
My  comfort  is  that,  wander  where  I  may, 
I  've  little  left  to  lose  now. 

Wer.  And  I — nothing. 

Gab.  That's  harder  still     You  say  you  were  a 
soldier. 

Wer.  I  was. 

Gab.  You  look  one  stilL     All  soldiers  are 

Or  should  be  comrades,  even  though  enemies. 
Our  swords  when  drawn  must  cross,  our  engines  afan 
(While  levell'd)  at  each  other's  hearts ;  but  when 
A  truce,  a  peace,  or  what  you  will,  remits 
The  steel  Into  its  scabbard,  and  lets  sleep 
The  spark  which  lights  the  matchlock,  we  are  brethren. 
You  are  poor  and  sickly  — I  am  not  rich,  but 
healthy; 
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I  want  for  nothing  which  I  cannot  want ; 
You  seem  devoid  of  this — wilt  share  it  ? 

[Gabok  putts  out  his  purse. 

Wer.  Who 

Told  you  I  was  a  beggar  ? 

Gab.  Ton  yourself, 

In  saying  you  were  a  soldier  during  peace-time. 

Wer.  (looking  at  him  with  suspicion).      You  know 
me  not? 

Gab.  I  know  no  man,  not  even 

Myself:  how  should  I  then  know  one  I  ne*er 
Beheld  till  half  an  hour  since  ? 

Wer.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Your  offer  *s  noble  were  it  to  a  friend, 
And  not  unkind  as  to  an  unknown  stranger, 
Though  scarcely  prudent ;  but  no  less  I  thank  you. 
I  am  a  beggar  in  all  save  his  trade ; 
And  when  I  beg  of  any  one,  it  shall  be 
Of  him  who  was  the  first  to  offer  what 
Few  can  obtain  by  asking.    Pardon  me.  [Exit. 

Gab.  (solus).  A  goodly  fellow  by  his  looks,  though 
worn, 
As  most  good  fellows  are,  by  pain  or  pleasure, 
Which  tear  life  out  of  us  before  our  time ; 
I  scarce  know  which  most  quickly  :  but  he  seems 
To  have  seen  better  days,  as  who  has  not 
Who  has  seen  yesterday  ?  — But  here  approaches 
Our  sage  intendant,  with  the  wine :  however, 
For  the  cup's  sake  I  'II  bear  the  cupbearer. 

Enter  Idenstein. 

Iden.  *T  is  here  !  the  supernaculum !  twenty  years 
Of  age,  if 'tis  a  day. 

Gab.  Which  epoch  makes 

Young  women  and  old  wine ;  and  't  is  great  pity, 
Of  two  such  excellent  things,  increase  of  years, 
Which  still  improves  the  one,  should  spoil  the  other. 
Fill  full — Here *s  to  our  hostess  ! — your  fair  wife  ! 

[  Takes  the  glass. 

Iden.  Fair !  —  Well,  I  trust  your  taste  in  wine  is 
equal 
To  that  you  show  for  beauty  ;  but  I  pledge  you 
Nevertheless. 

Gab.  Is  not  the  lovely  woman 

I  met  in  the  adjacent  hall,  who,  with 
An  air,  and  port,  and  eye,  which  would  have  better 
Besecm'd  this  palace  in  its  brightest  days 
(Though  in  a  garb  adapted  to  its  present 
Abandonment),  return'd  my  salutation  — 
Is  not  the  same  your  spouse  ? 

Iden.  I  would  she  were  ! 

But  you  *re  mistaken :  — that  'a  the  stranger's  wife. 

Gab.  And  by  her  aspect  she  might  be  a  prince's ; 
Though  time  hath  touch'd  her  too,  she  still  retains 
Much  beauty,  and  more  majesty. 

Iden.  And  that 

Is  more  than  I  can  say  for  Madame  Idenstcin, 
At  least  in  beauty :  as  for  majesty, 
She  has  some  of  its  properties  which  might 
Be  spared — but  never  mind ! 

Gab.  I  don't.     But  who 

May  be  this  stranger  ?     Be  too  hath  a  bearing 
Above  his  outward  fortunes. 

Iden.  There  I  differ. 

He 's  poor  as  Job,  and  not  so  patient ;  but 
Who  he  may  be,  or  what,  or  aught  of  him, 
Except  his  name  (and  that  I  only  leara'd 
To-night  \  I  know  not 


Gab.  But  how  came  he  here  ? 

Iden.  In  a  most  miserable  old  caleche, 
About  a  month  since,  and  immediately 
Fell  sick,  almost  to  death.     He  should  have  died. 

Gab.  Tender  and  true ! — but  why  t 

Iden.  Why,  wbatkU* 

Without  a  living  ?     He  has  not  a  stiver. 

Gab.  In  that  cue,  I  much  wonder  that  a  penoc 
Of  your  apparent  prudence  should  admit 
Quests  so  forlorn  into  this  noble  mansion.       [mtkt 

•  Iden.  That 's  true :  but  pity,  as  you  know,  dots 
One's  heart  commit  these  follies  ;  and  beddei, 
They  had  some  valuables  left  at  that  time, 
Which  paid  their  way  up  to  the  present  hour ; 
And  so  I  thought  they  might  as  well  be  lodged 
Here  as  at  the  small  tavern,  and  I  gave  them 

The  run  of  some  of  the  oldest  palace  rooms. 
They  served  to  air  them,  at  the  least  as  long 
As  they  could  pay  for  firewood. 

Gab.  Poor  souls ! 

Iden.  Ay, 

Exceeding  poor. 

Gab.  And  yet  unused  to  poverty, 

If  I  mistake  not     Whither  were  they  going  ? 

Iden.  Oh  1  Heaven  knows  where,  unless  to  heavtfi 
itself. 
Some  days  ago  that  look'd  the  likeliest  journey 
For  Werner. 

Gab.  Werner !  I  have  heard  the  name : 

But  it  may  be  a  feign'd  one. 

Iden.  Like  enough  I 

But  hark !  a  noise  of  wheels  and  voices,  and 
A  blaze  of  torches  from  without     As  sure 
As  destiny,  his  excellency  *s  come. 
I  must  be  at  my  post :  will  you  not  join  me, 
To  help  him  from  his  carriage,  and  present 
Your  humble  duty  at  the  door  ? 

•  Gab.  Idragg'dhim 
From  out  that  carriage  when  he  would  have  gives 
His  barony  or  county  to  repel 

The  rushing  river  from  his  gurgling  throat 
He  has  valets  now  enough :  they  stood  aloof  then. 
Shaking  their  dripping  cars  upon  the  shore, 
All  roaring  "  Help ! "  but  offering  none ;  and  as 
For  duty  (as  you  call  it) — I  did  mine  then. 
Now  do  yours.  Hence,  and  bow  and  cringe  him  belt  • 
Iden.  /cringe ! — but  I  shall  lose  the  opportunity — 
Plague  take  it  1  he  11  be  here,  and  I  not  there  f 

[Exit  Idkxsteix  Mfy- 

Re-enter  Wkrxer. 
Wer.  (to  himself).     I  heard  a  noise  of  wbctU  tai 
voices.     How 
All  sounds  now  jar  me ! 

Still  here  I     Is  he  not  [Pkrteiving  Gaks. 

A  spy  of  my  pursuer's  ?     His  frank  offer 
So  suddenly,  and  to  a  stranger,  wore 
The  aspect  of  a  secret  enemy  ; 
For  friends  are  slow  at  such. 

Gab.  Sir.  you  seem  rapt; 

1  And  yet  the  time  is  not  akin  to  thought 
1  These  old  walls  will  be  noisy  soon.     The  baron, 
Or  count  (or  whatsoe'er  this  half-drown'd  noble 
May  be),  for  whom  this  detobte  village  and 
Its  lone  inhabitants  show  more  respect 
Than  did  the  elements,  is  come. 

Iden.  (without).  This  way  — 

This  way,  your  excellency: — have  a  care. 
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The  staircase  Is  a  little  gloomy,  and 
Somewhat  decay 'd ;  but  if  we  had  expected 
So  high  a  guest — Pray  take  my  arm,  my  lord  I 

Enter  Stralenheim,  Ldenstein,  and  Attendants — 
partly  hit  own,  and  partly  Retainer*  of  the  Domain 
of  which  Ipkvstxin  is  Intendant. 

StraL  1 11  rest  me  here  a  moment 

Id**,  {to  the  servants).  Ho  !  a  chair ! 

Instantly,  knaves  i  [Stralenheim  sits  down. 

Wer.  (aside).         'Til  he  I 

StraL  I  *m  better  now. 

Who  are  these  strangers  ? 

Iden.  Please  you,  my  good  lord, 

One  says  he  is  no  stranger.4 

Wer.  (aloud  and  hastily).     Who  says  that  ? 

[  They  look  at  him  with  surprise. 

Iden.  Why,  no  one  spoke  of  you,  or  to  you  t — but 
Here  's  one  his  excellency  may  be  pleased 
To  recognise.  [Pointing  to  Gabor. 

Gab.  I  seek  not  to  disturb 

His  noble  memory. 

StraL  I  apprehend 

ThU  Is  one  of  the  strangers  to  whose  slid 
I  owe  my  rescue.     Is  not  that  the  other  ? 

[Pointing  to  Werner. 
My  state  when  I  was  succour'd  must  excuse 
My  uncertainty  to  whom  I  owe  so  much. 

Ida*.  He !  —  no,  my  lord,  he  rather  wants  for  rescue 
Than  can  afford  it    T  Is  a  pdor  sick  man, 
Travel-tired,  and  lately  risen  from  a  bed 
From  whence  he  never  dreani'd  to  rise. 

StraL  Methought 

That  there  were  two. 

Gab.  There  were,  in  company  ; 

But,  in  the  service  render'd  to  your  lordship, 
I  needs  must  say  but  one,  and  he  is  absent 
The  chief  part  of  whatever  aid  was  render'd 
Was  his :  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  first 
Mv  will  was  not  inferior,  but  his  strength 
And  youth  outstrlpp'd  me  ;  therefore  do  not  waste 
Tour  thanks  on  me.     I  was  but  a  glad  second 
Unto  a  nobler  prindpaL 

StraL  Where  is  he  ? 

An  Atten.  My  lord,  he  tarried  in  the  cottage  where 
Tour  excellency  rested  for  an  hour, 
And  ssld  he  would  be  here  to-morrow. 

StraL  Till 

That  hour  arrives,  I  can  but  offer  thanks, 
And  then 

Gab.  I  seek  no  more,  and  scarce  deserve 

So  much.     My  comrade  may  speak  for  himself. 

StraL  (fixing  Ms  tyes  upon  Werner  :  then  aside) 
It  cannot  be  !  and  yet  he  must  be  look'd  to. 
T  is  twenty  years  since  I  beheld  him  with 
These  eyes ;  and,  though  my  agents  still  have  kept 
Theirs  on  him,  policy  has  held  aloof 
My  own  from  his,  not  to  alarm  him  into 
Suspicion  of  my  plan.     Why  did  I  leave 
At  Hamburgh  those  who  would  have  made  assurance 
If  ehb  be  he  or  no?    I  thought,  ere  now, 
To  have  been  lord  of  81egendorf;  and  parted 
In  haste,  though  even  the  elements  appear 
To  fight  against  me,  and  this  sudden  flood 
May  keep  me  prisoner  here  till 

[He  pontes,  and  looks  at  Werher  ;  then  resumes. 

This  man  must 
Be  watch'd.     If  it  is  he,  he  is  so  changed, 


His  father,  rising  from  his  grave  again, 

Would  pass  him  by  unknown.     I  must  be  wary : 

An  error  would  spoil  aU. 

Iden.  Your  lordship  seems 

Pensive.     Will  it  not  please  you  to  pass  on ! 

StraL  Tls  past  fatigue  which  gives  my  weigh'd- 
down  spirit 
An  outward  show  of  thought     I  will  to  rest 

Iden.  The  prince's  chamber  is  prepared,  with  all ' 
The  very  furniture  the  prince  used  when 
Last  here,  in  its  full  splendour. 

(Aside.)  Somewhat  tatterM, 
And  devilish  damp,  but  fine  enough  by  torch-light ; 
And  that  *s  enough  for  your  right  noble  blood 
Of  twenty  quarterings  upon  a  hatchment ; 
So  let  their  bearer  sleep  'neath  something  like  one 
Now,  as  he  one  day  will  for  ever  lie. 

Stral.  (rising  and  turning  to  Gabor).  Good  night, 
good  people  !     Sir,  I  trust  to-morrow 
Will  find  me  apter  to  requite  your  service. 
In  the  mean  time  I  crave  your  company 
A  moment  in  my  chamber. 

Gab.  I  attend  you. 

Stral.  (after  a  few  steps,  pauses,  and  calls  Wer- 
ner). Friend  I 
Wer.  Sir! 

Iden.  Sir/  Lord— oh  Lord  !  Why  don't  you  say 
His  lordship,  or  his  excellency  ?     Pray 
My  lord,  excuse  this  poor  man's  want  of  breeding : 
He  hath  not  been  accustom'd  to  admission 
To  such  a  presence. 

Stral.  (to  Idenstei.v).  Peace,  intendant  I 
Iden.  Oh ! 

I  am  dumb. 

Stral.  (to  Werner).  Have  you  been  long  here  ? 
Wer.  Long  ? 

Stral.  I  sought 

An  answer,  not  an  echo. 

Wer.  You  may  seek 

Both  from  the  walls.     I  am  not  used  to  answer 
Those  whom  I  know  not 

Stral.  Indeed !    Ne'ertheless, 

You  might  reply  with  courtesy  to  what 
Is  ask'd  in  kindness. 

Wer.  When  I  know  ft  such, 

I  will  requite — that  is,  reply — in  unison. 

Stral.  The  intendant  said  you  had  been  detainM 
by  sickness — 
If  I  could  aid  you — journeying  the  same  way  ? 
Wer.  (quickly).  I  am  not  journeying  the  same  way. 
StraL  How  know  ye 

That,  ere  you  know  my  route  ? 

Wer.  Because  there  Is 

But  one  way  that  the  rich  and  poor  must  tread 
Together.     You  diverged  from  that  dread  path 
Some  hours  ago,  and  I  some  days :  henceforth 
Our  roads  must  lie  asunder,  though  they  tend 
All  to  one  home. 

Stral.  Your  language  Is  above 

Your  station. 

Wer.  (bitterly).  Is  it  ? 

Stral.  Or,  at  least,  beyond 

Your  garb. 

Wer.         'T  is  well  that  it  is  not  beneath  it, 
As  sometimes  happens  to  the  better  clad. 
But,  in  a  word,  what  would  you  with  me  ? 
Stral.  (startled).  I  t 

Wer.  Yes — you !  You  know  me  not,  and  question 
me, 
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And  wonder  that  I  answer  not — not  knowing 
My  inquisitor.     Explain  what  you  would  have, 
And  then  IH  satisfy  yourself,  or  me. 

StraL  I  knew  not  that  you  had  reasons  for  reserve. 

Wer.  Many  have  such :  — Have  you  none  ? 

StraL  None  which  can 

Interest  a  mere  stranger. 

Wer.  Then  forgive 

The  same  unknown  and  humble  stranger,  if 
He  wishes  to  remain  so  to  the  man 
Who  can  have  nought  in  common  with  him. 

Stral.  Sir, 

I  will  not  balk  your  humour,  though  untoward : 
I  only  meant  you  service — but  good  night ! 
Intendant,  show  the  way !  (to  Gabor.  )  Sir,  you  will 
with  me  ? 
[Exeunt  Strai^vkmim  and  Attendants  ;  Idih- 
stein  and  Gabor. 
Wen  (solus).  Tis  he!  I  am  taken  in  the  toils.   Be- 
fore 
I  quitted  Hamburgh,  Giulio,  his  late  steward, 
Infbrm'd  me,  that  he  had  obtain'd  an  order 
From  Brandenburg's  elector,  for  the  arrest 
Of  Kruitsner  (such  the  name  I  then  bore),  when 
I  came  upon  the  frontier ;  the  free  city 
Alone  preserved  my  freedom — till  I  left 
Its  walls — fool  that  I  was  to  quit  them  !     But 
I  deera'd  this  humble  garb,  and  route  obscure, 
Had  baffled  the  slow  hounds  in  their  pursuit 
What's  to  be  done  ?  He  knows  me  not  by  person 
Nor  could  aught  save  the  eye  of  apprehension, 
Have  recognised  him,  after  twenty  years, 
We  met  so  rarely  and  so  coldly  in 
Our  youth.     But  those  about  him  !    Now  I  can 
Divine  the  frankness  of  the  Hungarian,  who 
No  doubt  is  a  mere  tool  and  spy  of  Stralenheim's, 
To  sound  and  to  secure  me.     Without  means ! 
Sick,  poor — begirt  too  with  the  flooding  rivers, 
Impassable  even  to  the  wealthy,  with 
All  the  appliances  which  purchase  modes 
Of  overpowering  peril,  with  men's  lives,  — 
How  can  I  hope !    An  hour  ago  methought 
My  state  beyond  despair ;  and  now,  t  is  such, 
The  past  seems  paradise.     Another  day, 
And  I  Im  detected, — on  the  very  eve 
Of  honours,  rights,  and  my  inheritance, 
When  a  few  drops  of  gold  might  save  me  stQl 
In  favouring  an  escape. 

Enter  Idbnstun  and  Fritz  in  conversation. 

Fritz.  Immediately. 

Iden,  I  tell  you  *t  is  impossible. 

Fritz.  It  must 

Be  tried,  however ;  and  if  one  express 
Fail,  you  must  send  on  others,  tin  the  answer 
Arrives  from  Frankfort,  from  the  commandant 

Iden,  I  wffl  do  what  I  can. 

Fritz.  And  recollect 

To  spare  no  trouble ;  you  wfil  be  repaid 
Tenfold. 

Iden.      The  baron  is  retired  to  rest  ? 

Fritz.  He  hath  thrown  himself  into  an  easy  chair 
Beside  the  Are,  and  slumbers ;  and  has  order'd 
He  may  not  be  disturb'd  untQ  eleven, 
When  he  will  take  himself  to  bed. 

Iden,  Before 

An  hour  is  past  I  Tl  do  my  best  to  serve  him. 

Frit*.  Hemember!  [Exit 


Iden.  The  devil  take  these  great  men!  taey  i 

Think  an  things  made  for  them.     Now  here  most  I 
Bouse  up  some  half  a  dozen  shivering  vassal* 
From  their  scant  pallets,  and,  at  peril  of 
Their  lives,  despatch  them  o'er  the  river  toman*     ' 
Frankfort    Methtnks  the  baron's  own  experience 
Some  hours  ago  might  teach  htm  fellow-feeling: 
But  no,  "it  must,"  and  there  *  an  end.    How  no*? 
Are  you  there,  Mynheer  Werner  7 

Wer.  ,  You  have  left 

Tour  noble  guest  right  quickly. 

Iden.  Ye»— bc'sdaofe 

And  seems  to  like  that  none  should  sleep  besides. 
Here  is  a  packet  for  the  commandant 
Of  Frankfort,  at  an  risks  %nd  aU  expenses ; 
But  I  must  not  lose  time :  Good  night !  [Ex*. 

Wer.  "ToFraakfatr 

So,  so,  it  thickens  I  Ay,  "  the  commandant" 
This  tallies  well  with  an  the  prior  steps 
Of  this  cool,  calculating  fiend,  who  walks 
Between  me  and  my  father's  house.    No  doubt 
He  writes  for  a  detachment  to  convey  me 
Into  some  secret  fortress.  —  Sooner  than 

This 

[Werkir  looks  around,  and  snatches  up  *  huf* 
lying  on  a  table  in  a  recess. 

Now  I  am  master  of  myself  st  least- 
Hark,  —  footsteps !   How  do  I  know  that  8trslenMn 
WiU  wait  for  even  the  show  of  that  authority 
Which  is  to  overshadow  usurpation  ? 
That  he  suspects  me  *s  certain.     I  *m  alone; 
He  with  a  numerous  train.     I  weak ;  be  ttrceg 
In  gold,  in  numbers,  rank,  authority. 
I  nameless,  or  involving  In  my  name 
Destruction,  tfll  I  reach  my  own  domain ; 
He  full-blown  with  his  titles,  which  impose 
StQl  further  on  these  obscure  petty  burgher* 
Than  they  could  do  elsewhere.     Hark !  nearer  itffl! 
I  Tl  to  the  secret  passage,  which  comrnunkattt 

With  the No !  aU  is  silent —1  was  my  nacy  !- 

SU11  as  the  breathless  interval  between 

The  flash  and  thunder :  — I  must  hush  my  soe! 

Amidst  its  perils.     Tet  I  wfll  retire, 

To  see  if  still  be  unexplored  the  passage 

I  wot  of:  it  wiU  serve  me  as  a  den 

Of  secrecy  for  some  hours,  at  the  worst 

[  Wkrmer  draws  a  panel,  and  exit,  desinjit 
after  him. 

Enter  Gabor  and  Jotzram. 

Gab.  Where  is  your  husband  ? 

Jos.  Here,  I  thought :  I  kft  *** 

Not  long  since  in  his  chamber.     But  these  run* 
Have  many  outlets,  and  he  may  be  gone 
To  accompany  the  intendant 

Gab.  Baron  8tr*lena*ta 

Put  many  questions  to  the  intendant  on 
The  subject  of  your  lord,  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  have  my  doubts  if  he  means  welL 

Jos.  Alas! 

What  can  there  be  in  common  with  the  proud 
And  wealthy  baron,  and  the  unknown  Werner? 

Gab.  That  you  know  best 

Jos.  Or,  if  it  were  a*  b*  , 

Come  you  to  stir  yourself  In  his  behalf, 
Bather  than  that  of  him  whose  Use  yon  saved! 
Gab.  I  help'd  to  save  him,  as  In  peril ;  but 
I  did  not  pledge  myself  to  serve  him  n 
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Oppression.     I  know  well  these  nobles,  and 
Their  thousand  modes  of  trampling  on  the  poor. 
I  have  proved  them ;  and  my  spirit  boils  up  when 
I  find  them  practising  against  the  weak :  — 
This  is  my  only  motive. 

Jos.  It  would  be 

Not  easy  to  persuade  my  consort  of 
Tour  good  intentions. 

Gab,  Is  he  so  suspicious  ? 

Jos.  He  was  not  once ;  but  time  and  troubles  have 
Hade  him  what  you  beheld. 

Gab.  I  'm  sorry  for  it 

Suspicion  is  a  heavy  armour,  and 
With  its  own  weight  impedes  more  than  protects. 
Good  night !  I  trust  to  meet  with  him  at  daybreak. 

[Exit  Gabob. 

Re-enter  Iseksteik  and  some  Peasant*.     Josephine 
retire*  up  tlie  Hall. 

Ftrtt  Peasant.  But  if  I  *ra  drown'd  ? 

Jden.  Why,  you  will  be  well  paid  for 't, 

And  have  risk'd  more  than  drowning  for  as  much, 
I  doubt  not 

Stand  Peasant.   But  our  wives  and  families  ? 

Iden.  Cannot  be  worse  off  than  they  are,  and  may 
Be  better. 

Third  Peasant.  I  have  neither,  and  will  venture. 

Iden,  That 's  right     A  gallant  carle,  and  fit  to  be 
A  soldier.     1 11  promote  you  to  the  ranks 
In  the  prince's  body-guard — if  you  succeed : 
And  you  shall  have  besides,  in  sparkling  coin, 
Two  thalcrs. 

Third  Peasant.  No  more ! 

idem.  Out  upon  your  avarice ! 

Can  that  low  vice  alloy  so  much  ambition  ? 
I  tell  thee,  fellow,  that  two  thalers  in 
Small  change  will  subdivide  into  a  treasure. 
Do  not  five  hundred  thousand  heroes  daily 
R:«k  lives  and  souls  for  the  tithe  of  one  thaler  ? 
V'hcn  had  you  half  the  sum  ? 

Third  Peasant.  Never — but  ne'er 

The  less  I  must  have  three. 

/den.  Have  you  forgot 

Whose  vassal  you  were  born,  knave  ? 

Third  Pleasant.  No — the  prince's, 

And  not  the  stranger's. 

Jden.  Sirrah  1  in  the  prince'* 

Absence,  I  am  sovereign ;  and  the  baron  is 
My  intimate  connection ; — "  Cousin  Idenstein  ! 
(Quoth  he)  you  11  order  out  a  dozen  villains." 
And  so,  you  villains  !    troop  —  march  —  march,  I 

And  If  a  single  dog's-ear  of  this  packet 

Br  sprinkled  by  the  Oder— look  to  it  I 

For  every  page  of  paper,  shall  a  hide 

<)f  yours  be  stretch'd  as  parchment  on  a  drum, 

Like  Zbka's  skin,  to  beat  alarm  to  all 

Refractory  vassals,  who  cannot  effect 

Impossibilities.— Away,  ye  earth-worms ! 

[Exit,  driving  them  out. 
Jos.  {coming  forward).  I  fain  would  shun   these 
scenes,  too  oft  repeated; 
Of  feudal  tyranny  o'er  petty  victims ; 
I  cannot  aid,  and  wul  not  witness  such. 
Even  here,  in  this  remote,  unnamed,  dull  spot, 
The  dimmest  in  the  district's  map,  exist 
The  Insolence  of  wealth  in  poverty 
O'er  something  poorer  still — the  pride  of  rank 


In  servitude,  o'er  something  still  more  servile ; 

And  vice  in  misery  affecting  still 

A  tatter'd  splendour.     What  a  state  of  being ! 

In  Tuscany,  my  own  dear  sunny  land, 

Our  nobles  were  but  citizens  and  merchants, 

Like  Cosmo.     We  had  evils,  but  not  such 

As  these ;  and  our  all-ripe  and  gushing  valleys 

Made  poverty  more  cheerful,  where  each  herb 

Was  In  itself  a  meal,  and  every  vine 

Bain'd,  as  it  were,  the  beverage  which  makes  glad 

The  heart  of  man ;  and  the  ne'er  unfelt  sun 

(But  rarely  clouded,  and  when  clouded,  leaving 

His  warmth  behind  in  memory  of  his  beams) 

Makes  the  worn  mantle,  and  the  thin  robe,  less 

Oppressive  than  an  emperor's  jeweli'd  purple. 

But  here !  the  despots  of  the  north  appear 

To  imitate  the  ice- wind  of  their  clime, 

Searching  the  shivering  vassal  through  his  rags, 

To  wring  his  soul — as  the  bleak  elements 

His  form.     And  'tis  to  be  amongst  these  sovereigns 

My  husband  pants  1  and  such  his  pride  of  birth — 

That  twenty  years  of  usage,  such  as  no 

Father  born  in  a  humble  state  could  nerve 

His  soul  to  persecute  a  son  withal, 

Hath  changed  no  atom  of  his  early  nature ; 

But  I,  born  nobly  also,  from  my  father's 

Kindness  was  taught  a  different  lesson.     Father  I 

May  thy  long-tried  and  now  rewarded  spirit 

Look  down  on  us  and  our  so  long  desired 

Dlric !    I  love  my  son,  as  thou  didst  me ! 

What's  that  ?    Thou,  Werner !  can  it  be  ?  and  thus  ? 

Enter  Werner  hastily,  with  the  knife  in  his  hand, 
by  the  secret  panel,  which  he  closes  hurriedly  after 
him. 

Wer.  (not  at  first  recognising  her).   Discover'd  1 

then  111  stab (recognising  her.) 

Ah  I  Josephine, 
Why  art  thou  not  at  rest  ? 

Jos.  What  rest  ?    My  God ! 

What  doth  this  mean  ? 

Wer.  (showing   a   rouleau).    Here's   gold — gold, 
Josephine, 
Will  rescue  us  from  this  detested  dungeon. 

Jos.  And  how  obtain'd  ? — that  knife ! 

Wer.  'T  is  bloodless — yet. 

Away — we  must  to  our  chamber. 

Jos.  But  whence  comest  thou  ? 

Wer.  Ask  not!  but  let  us  think  where  we  shall 
go  — 
This — this  will  make  us  way  —  (showing  the  gold) — 
I'll  fit  them  now. 

Jos.  I  dare  not  think  thee  guilty  of  dishonour. 

War.  Dishonour! 

Jos.  I  have  said  it. 

Wer.  Let  us  hence. 

'Tis  the  last  night  I  trust  that  we  need  pass  here. 

Jos.  And  not  the  worst  I  hope. 

Wer.  Hope !  I  make  sure. 

But  let  us  to  our  chamber. 

Jos.  Tet  one  question  — 

What  hast  thou  done? 

Wer.  (fiercely).  Left  one  thing  undone,  which 

Had  made  all  well :  let  me  not  think  of  it ! 
Away! 

Jos.      Alas,  that  I  should  doubt  of  thee ! 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE  L 
A  Hall  in  the  same  Palace. 

Enter  Issnim*  and  Other* 

Idcn.  Fine  doings !  goodly  doings !  honest  doings ! 
A  baron  pillaged  in  a  prince's  palace ! 
Where,  till  this  hour,  such  a  sin  ne'er  was  heard  ot 

Fritz.  It  hardly  could,  unless  the  rats  despoil'd 
The  mice  of  a  few  shreds  of  tapestry. 

Iden.  Oh !  that  I  e'er  should  live  to  see  this  day ! 
The  honour  of  oar  city's  gone  for  ever. 

Fritz.  Well,  but  now  to  discover  the  delinquent : 
The  baron  is  determined  not  to  lose 
This  sum  without  a  search. 

Iden.  And  so  am  L 

Fritz.  But  whom  do  you  suspect  ? 

Iden.  Suspect  I  all  people 

Without — within —above — below — Heaven  help  me ! 

Fritz.  Is  there  no  other  entrance  to  the  chamber  ? 

Iden,  None  whatsoever. 

Fritz.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Iden.  Certain.     I  have  lived  and  served  here  since 
my  birth, 
,  And  if  there  were  such,  must  have  heard  of  such, 
Or  seen  it 

Fritz.        Then  it  must  be  some  one  who 
Had  access  to  the  antechamber. 

Iden.  Doubtless. 

Fritz.  The  man  call'd  Werner 's  poor ! 

Iden.  Poor  as  a  miser,  i 

But  lodged  so  far  off,  in  the  other  wing, 
By  which  there *s  no  communication  with 
The  baron's  chamber,  that  it  can't  be  he. 
Besides,  I  bade  him  "  good  night"  in  the  hall, 
Almost  a  mile  off,  and  which  only  leads 
To  his  own  apartment,  about  the  same  time 
When  this  burglarious,  larcenous  felony 
Appears  to  have  been  committed. 

Fritz.  There's  another, 

The  stranger 

Iden.  The  Hungarian  ? 

Fritz.  He  who  help'd 

To  fish  the  baron  from  the  Oder. 

Iden.  Not 

Unlikely.     But,  hold — might  it  not  have  been 
One  of  the  suite  ? 

Fritz.  How?     We,  sir! 

Iden.  No — not  you, 

But  some  of  the  inferior  kuaves.     You  say 
The  baron  was  asleep  in  the  great  chair — 
The  velvet  chair — in  his  embroider'd  night-gown ; 
His  toilet  spread  before  him,  and  upon  it 
A  cabinet  with  letters,  papers,  and 
Several  rouleaux  of  gold ;  of  which  one  only 
Has  disappearM :  — the  door  unbolted,  with 
No  difficult  access  to  any. 

Fritz.  Good  sir, 

Be  not  so  quick ;  the  honour  of  the  corps 
Which  forms  the  baron's  household 's  unimpeach'd 
From  steward  to  scullion,  save  in  the  fair  way 
Of  peculation ;  such  as  in  accomptB, 
Weights,  measures,  larder,  cellar,  buttery, 

1  ["  Your  printer  hat  made  an  odd  mistake : — '  poor  at  a 
motor,'  instead  of  'poor  at  a  miser.*    The  expression  may 


Where  aU  men  take  then*  prey;  as  also  in 
Postage  of  letters,  gathering  of  rents, 
Purveying  feasts,  and  understanding  with 
The  honest  trades  who  furnish  noble  marten: 
But  for  your  petty,  picking,  downright  thievery, 
We  scorn  it  as  we  do  board-wages.    Then 
Had  one  of  our  folks  done  it,  he  would  not 
Have  been  so  poor  a  spirit  as  to  hanrd 
His  neck  for  one  rouleau,  but  have  swoop*d  aQ; 
Also  the  cabinet,  if  portable. 

Iden.  There  is  some  sense  in  that 

Fritz.  No,  sir,  he 

*Twas  none  of  our  corps ;  but  some  petty,  trfrfal 
Picker  and  stealer,  without  art  or  genius. 
The  only  question  is — Who  else  could  have 
Access,  save  the  Hungarian  and  yourself? 

Iden.  Tou  don't  mean  me? 

Fritz.  No,  sir ;  I  honour  mare 

Tour  talents 

Iden.  And  my  principles,  I  hope, 

Fritz.  Of  course.     But  to  the  point;    Whifito 
be  done  ? 

Iden.  Nothing — but  there's  a  good  deal  to  besaii 
We'll  offer  a  reward ;  move  heaven  and  earth, 
And  the  police  (though  there 's  none  nearer  that 
Frankfort) ;  post  notices  in  manuscript 
(For  we  *ve  no  printer) ;  and  set  by  my  clerk 
To  read  them  (for  few  can,  save  he  and  I) ; 
Well  send  out  villains  to  strip  beggars,  and 
Search  empty  pockets ;  also,  to  arrest 
All  gipsies,  and  fll-clothed  and  sallow  people. 
Prisoners  well  have  at  least,  if  not  the  culprit ; 
And  for  the  baron's  gold — if  *tis  not  found, 
At  least  he  shall  have  the  full  satisfaction 
Of  melting  twice  its  substance  in  the  raising 
The  ghost  of  this  rouleau.     Here  *s  alchemy 
For  your  lord's  losses  ! 

Fritz.  He  hath  found  a  better. 

Iden.  Where? 

Fritz.  In  a  most  immense  inheritance. 

The  late  Count  Siegendorf,  his  distant  kinsman. 
Is  dead  near  Prague,  in  his  castle,  and  my  lord 
Is  on  his  way  to  take  possession. 

Iden.  Was  there 

No  heir? 

Fritz.     Oh,  yes ;  but  he  has  disappearM 
Long  from  the  world's  eye,  and  perhaps  the  world. 
A  prodigal  son,  beneath  his  father's  ban 
For  the  last  twenty  years ;  for  whom  his  sire 
Refused  to  kill  the  fitted  calf;  and,  therefore, 
If  living,  he  must  chew  the  husks  stffl.    But 
The  baron  would  find  means  to  silence  him, 
Were  he  to  re-appear :  he's  politic, 
And  has  much  influence  with  a  certain  court 

Iden.  He's  fortunate. 

Fritz.  'Tistnie,  there  fa  a  grinds* 

Whom  the  late  count  reclaimed  from  his  son*  fcandi, 
And  educated  as  his  heir ;  but  then 
His  birth  is  doubtful. 

Iden.  How  so  ? 

Fritz.  His  sire  made 

A  left-hand,  love,  imprudent  sort  of  marriage, 
With  an  Italian  exile's  dark-eyed  daughter : 
Noble,  they  say,  too ;  but  no  match  for  such 
A  house  as  Siegendorf  s.     The  grandsSre  IB 


seem  strange,  but  it  is  only  a  translation  of  * 
eget !  *  "—Lord  Byron  to  ilr.  Jfsvray.] 
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Could  brook  the  alliance;  and  could  ne'er  be  brought 
To  see  the  parents,  though  he  took  the  ton. 

/dim.  If  he's  a  lad  of  mettle,  he  may  yet 
Dispute  your  claim,  and  weave  a  web  that  may 
Pussle  your  baron  to  unravel. 

Fritz.  Why, 

For  mettle,  he  has  quite  enough :  they  say, 
Re  forms  a  happy  mixture  of  his  sire 
And  grandsire's  qualities, — impetuous  as 
The  former,  and  deep  as  the  latter ;  but 
The  strangest  is,  that  he  too  disappear^ 
Some  months  ago. 

/den.  The  devil  he  did ! 

Friiz.  Why,  yes : 

It  must  have  been  at  his  suggestion,  at 
An  hoar  so  critical  as  was  the  eve 
Of  the  old  man's  death,  whose  heart  was  broken  by  it 

Idem.  Was  there  no  cause  assign'd  ? 

Fritz.  Plenty,  no  doubt. 

And  none  perhaps  the  true  one.     Some  averr'd 
It  was  to  seek  his  parents ;  some  because 
The  old  man  held  his  spirit  in  so  strictly 
(But  that  could  scarce  be,  for  he  doted  on  him) : 
A  third  believed  he  wish'd  to  serve  in  war, 
But  peace  being  made  soon  after  his  departure, 
He  might  have  since  return'd,  were  that  the  motive ; 
A  fourth  set  charitably  have  surmised, 
As  there  was  something  strange  and  mystic  in  him, 
That  in  the  wild  exuberance  of  his  nature 
Re  had  join'd  the  black  bands,  who  lay  waste  Lusatia, 
The  mountains  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia, 
Since  the  last  years  of  war  had  dwindled  into 
A  kind  of  general  condottiero  system 
Of  bandit  warfare ;  each  troop  with  its  chief, 
And  all  against  mankind. 

/dm.  That  cannot  be. 

A  young  heir,  bred  to  wealth  and  luxury, 
To  risk  his  life  and  honours  with  disbanded 
Soldiers  and  desperadoes  1 

Fritz*  Heaven  best  knows  ! 

But  there  are  human  natures  so  allied 
Unto  the  savage  love  of  enterprise, 
That  they  will  seek  for  peril  as  a  pleasure. 
2  *ve  heard  that  nothing  can  reclaim  your  Indian, 
Or  tame  the  tiger,  though  their  infancy 
Were  fed  on  milk  and  honey.    After  all, 
Tour  WaUenstein,  your  Tilly  and  Oustavus. 
Tour  Barmier,  and  your  Torstenson  and  Weimar, 
Were  bat  the  same  thing  upon  a  grand  scale ; 
And  now  that  they  are  gone,  and  peace  proclaim'd, 
They  who  would  follow  the  same  pastime  must 
Pursue  it  on  their  own  account     Here  comes 
The  baron,  and  the  Saxon  stranger,  who 
Was  his  chief  aid  in  yesterday's  escape, 
Bnt  did  not  leave  the  cottage  by  the  Oder 

VatXL  this  morning. 

» 

Enter  Stralenhiim  and  Ulric.  ! 

Stral.  Since  you  have  refused 

AH  compensation,  gentle  stranger,  save 
Inadequate  thanks,  you  almost  check  even  them, 
ifoa-ijig  roe  feel  the  worthlessness  of  words, 

*  (The  characters  are  soy  thing  but  original. . . .  Ulric  Is 
only  th*  Giaour,  Conrad,  Lara,  Alp,  Ac.  Ac.  rehashed  and 
nrvid  npaa Bohemian.  " Cerium,  non animum mutant." 
it  fa  the  old  meat  with  a  new  lauce.  Compare  him  particu- 
larly with  Lara*  and  yon  muit  be  struck,  with  the  resemblance. 
Both  Msjawborn— both  leaving  home  mysteriously— both 
rafpectcd  of  being  linked  with  desperate  character*— both 


And  blush  at  my  own  barren  gratitude, 
They  seem  so  niggardly,  compared  with  what 
Tour  courteous  courage  did  in  my  behalf. 


But 


Ulr.  I  pray  you  press  the  theme  no  further. 

Stral. 

Can  I  not  serve  you  ?     Tou  are  young,  and  of 
That  mould  which  throws  out  heroes;  fair  in  favour; 
Brave,  I  know,  by  my  living  now  to  say  so ; 
And  doubtlessly,  with  such  a  form  and  heart, 
Would  look  into  the  fiery  eyes  of  war, 
As  ardently  for  glory  as  you  dared 
An  obscure  death  to  save  an  unknown  stranger, 
In  an  as  perilous,  but  opposite,  element 
You  are  made  for  the  service :  I  have  served ; 
Have  rank  by  birth  and  soldiership,  and  Mends, 
Who  shall  be  yours.     'Tis  true  this  pause  of  peace 
Favours  such  views  at  present  scantily; 
But  'twill  not  last,  men's  spirits  are  too  stirring ; 
And,  after  thirty  years  of  conflict,  peace 
Is  but  a  petty  war,  as  the  times  show  us 
In  every  forest,  or  a  mere  arm'd  truce. 
War  will  reclaim  his  own ;  and,  in  the  meantime* 
Tou  might  obtain  a  post,  which  would  ensure 
A  higher  soon,  and,  by  my  influence,  fail  not 
To  rise.     I  speak  of  Brandenburg,  wherein 
I  stand  well  with  the  Elector ;  in  Bohemia, 
Like  you,  I  am  a  stranger,  and  we  are  now 
Upon  its  frontier. 

Ulr.  Tou  perceive  my  garb 

Is  Saxon,  and  of  course  my  service  due 
To  my  own  sovereign.     If  I  must  decline 
Tour  offer,  'tis  with  the  same  feeling  which 
Induced  it 

StraL  Why,  this  is  mere  usury  1 

I  owe  my  life  to  you,  and  you  refuse 
The  acquittance  of  the  interest  of  the  debt, 
To  heap  more  obligations  on  me,  till 
I  bow  beneath  them. 

Ulr.  Tou  shall  say  so  when 

I  claim  the  payment 

StraL  Well,  sir,  since  you  will  not— 

Tou  are  nobly  born  ? 

Ulr.  I  have  heard  my  kinsmen  say  so. 

StraL  Tour  actions  show  it     Might  I  ask  your 
name? 

Ulr.  Ulric. 

Stral.  Tour  house's  ? 

Ulr.  When  I  'm  worthy  of  it, 

1 11  answer  you. 

StraL  (aside).  Most  probably  an  Austrian, 
Whom  these  unsettled  times  forbid  to  boast 
His  lineage  on  these  wild  and  dangerous  frontiers, 
Where  the  name  of  his  country  is  abhorr'd. 

[Aloud  to  Fritz  and  Idenstuw. 
So,  sirs  !  how  have  ye  sped  in  your  researches  ? 

Iden.  Indifferent  well,  your  excellency. 

StraL  Then 

I  am  to  deem  the  plunderer  is  caught  ? 

Iden.  Humph ! — not  exactly. 

StraL  Or  at  least  suspected  r 

Iden.  Oh  I  for  that  matter,  very  much  suspected. 

Stral.  Who  may  he  be  ? 

returning  to  play  the  magninco — both  charged  with  hear* 
crime*,  by  people  who  haa  met  them  while  absent  on  their 
wild  exploit*,  and  both  ready  to  get  rid  of  their  accuser*  by 
the  summary  process  of  murder.  Both  are.  moreover,  very 
fine  speakers,  valiant  men,  high-browed,  bright-eyed,  black- 
haired.  —  Maqinm.] 
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Idea.  Why,  dont  you  know,  my  lord  ? 

SrraJ.  How  should  I  ?  I  was  fast  asleep. 

/(/en.  And  so 

Was  I,  and  that 's  the  cause  I  know  no  more 
Than  does  your  excellency. 

StraL  Dolt! 

Idem.  Why,  If 

Tour  lordship,  being  robb'd,  don't  recognise 
The  rogue ;  how  should  I,  not  being  robb'd.  Identify 
The  thief  among  so  many?    In  the  crowd, 
May  it  please  your  excellency,  your  thief  looks 
Exactly  like  the  rest,  or  rather  better : 
*Tis  only  at  the  bar  and  in  the  dungeon 
That  wise  men  know  your  felon  by  his  features ; 
But  IH  engage,  that  if  seen  there  but  once, 
Whether  he  be  found  criminal  or  no. 
His  lace  shall  be  so. 

StraL  (to  Fairs).     Prithee,  Fritz,  inform  me 
What  hath  been  done  to  trace  the  fellow  ? 

Fritz,  Faith! 

My  lord,  not  much  as  yet,  except  conjecture.       [me 

StraL  Besides  the  loss  (which,  I  must  own,  affects 
Just  now  materially),  I  needs  would  find 
The  villain  out  of  public  motives ;  for 
So  dexterous  a  spoiler,  who  could  creep 
Through  my  attendants,  and  so  many  peopled 
And  lighted  chambers,  on  my  rest,  and  snatch 
The  gold  before  my  scarce-closed  eyes,  would  soon 
Leave  bare  your  borough,  Sir  Intendant ! 

Mem.  True 

If  there  were  aught  to  carry  off,  my  lord. 

Ub.  What  is  all  this  ? 

StraL  Ton  join'd  us  but  this  morning, 

And  have  not  heard  that  I  was  robb'd  last  night 

Ulr.  Some  rumour  of  it  reach'd  me  as  I  pass'd 
The  outer  chambers  of  the  palace,  but 
I  know  no  further. 

StraL  It  is  a  strange  business , 

The  intendant  can  inform  you  of  the  facts. 

Idem.  Most  willingly.     Tou  see 

StraL  (impatiently).  Defer  your  tale, 

Till  certain  of  the  hearer's  patience. 

Iden.                                                  That 
Can  only  be  approved  by  proofs.     Tou  see 


StraL  {again  interrupting  kim,   and  addressing 
Ulbjc). 

In  short,  I  was  asleep  upon  a  chair, 
My  cabinet  before  me,  with  some  gold 
Upon  it  (more  than  I  much  like  to  lose, 
Though  in  part  only) :  some  ingenious  person 
Contrived  to  glide  through  all  my  own  attendants, 
Besides  those  of  the  place,  and  bore  away 
A  hundred  golden  ducats,  which  to  find 
I  would  be  lain,  and  there's  an  end.   Perhaps 
Tou  (as  I  still  am  rather  fiunt)  would  add 
To  yesterday's  great  obligation,  this, 
Though  slighter,  yet  not  slight,  to  aid  these  men 
(Who  seem  but  lukewarm)  in  recovering  It  ? 

Ulr.  Most  willingly,  and  without  loss  of  time  — 
(  7b  Inxirsmy).  Come  hither,  mynheer ! 

Iden.  But  so  much  haste  bodes 

Right  little  speed,  and 

Ulr.  Standing  motionless 

None ;  so  let's  march :  well  talk  as  we  go  on. 

Iden.  But 

Ulr.        Show  the  spot,  and  then  1*11  answer  you. 

Fritz.  I  will,  sir,  with  his  excellency's  leave. 

StraL  Do  so,  and  take  yon  old  ass  with  you. 


Ulr.  Come  on,  old  oracle,  expound  thy  riddle] 

[Exit  with  Idkhstsi*  and  Fans. 
StraL  (solus).  A  stalwart,  active,  soldte-koMaf 
stripling, 
Handsome  as  Hercules  ere  his  first  labour. 
And  with  a  brow  of  thought  beyond  Us  yean 
When  in  repose,  till  his  eye  kindles  up 
In  answering  yours.     I  wish  I  could  engage  Urn : 
I  have  need  of  some  such  spirits  near  me  now, 
For  this  Inheritance  is  worth  a  struggle. 
And  though  I  am  not  the  man  to  yield  without  one, 
Neither  are  they  who  now  rise  up  between  me 
And  my  desire.  The  boy,  they  say,  *t  a  boUooe; 
But  he  hath  play'd  the  truant  in  some  hour 
Of  freakish  folly,  leaving  fortune  to 
Champion  his  claims.  That's  well  The  fcther.  when 
For  years  I've  track'd,  as  does  the  blood-bound,  on* 
In  sight,  but  constantly  in  scent,  had  put  me 
To  fault ;  but  here  I  ham  him,  and  that's  better. 
It  must  be  he  !    All  circumstance  prodsims  it , 
And  careless  voices,  knowing  not  the  cause 
Of  my  inquiries,  stfll  confirm  it.  — Tes, 
The  man,  his  bearing,  and  the  mystery 
Of  his  arrival,  and  the  time ;  the  account  toot 
The  intendant  gave  (for  I  have  not  beheld  ber) 
Of  bis  wife's  dignified  but  foreign  aspect ; 
Besides  the  antipathy  with  which  we  met. 
As  snakes  and  Uons  shrink  back  from  each  other 
By  secret  instinct  that  both  must  be  foes 
Deadly,  without  being  natural  prey  to  either; 
All — all — confirm  it  to  my  mind.    Homeirr, 
We  11  grapple,  ne'ertheless.     In  a  lew  boun 
The  order  comes  from  Frankfort,  if  these  «ttm 
Rise  not  the  higher  (and  the  weather  favour* 
Their  quick  abatement),  and  111  have  him  ufr 
Within  a  dungeon,  where  he  may  avouch 
I  His  real  estate  and  name;  and  there's  do  harm  d«r. 
Should  he  prove  other  than  I  deem.    Tail  robbry 
(Save  for  the  actual  loss)  Is  lucky  also: 
He's  poor,  and  that's  suspicious — he's  unxnow. 
And  that  *s  defenceless.  —  True,  we  have  no  pro* 
Of  guilt,  —  but  what  hath  he  of  innocence? 
Were  he  a  man  indifferent  to  my  prospects* 
In  other  bearings,  I  should  rather  lay 
The  inculpation  on  the  Hungarian,  who 
Hath  something  which  I  like  not ;  and  alooe 
Of  all  around,  except  the  Intendant,  and 
The  prince's  household  and  my  own*  had  injrai 
Familiar  to  the  chamber. 

Enter  Gaboa. 

Friend,  how  to  j*' 

Gab.  As  those  who  five  well  everywhere,  wheathej 
Have  supp'd  and  slumberM,  no  great  matter  hov— 
And  you,  my  lord  ? 

StraL  Better  rarest  than  pom: 

Mine  inn  is  like  to  cost  me  dear. 

Gab.  I  heard 

Of  your  late  loss  ;  but  tb  ft  trifle  to 
One  of  your  order. 

StraL  Ton  would  hardly  think  *\ 

Were  the  loss  yours. 

Gab.  I  never  had  so  much 

(At  once)  in  my  whole  life,  and  therefore  am  net 
Fit  to  decide.    But  I  came  here  to  seek  you.  [***• 
Tout  couriers  are  rurn'd  back— I  have  oattfriff* 
In  my  return. 


StraL  You  I — Why? 

Gab.  I  went  at  daybreak, 

To  watch  for  the  abatement  of  the  river, 
At  being  anxious  to  resume  my  journey. 
Tour  messengers  were  all  check'd  like  myself ; 
And,  seeing  the  case  hopeless,  I  await 
The  current's  pleasure. 

StraL  Would  the  dogs  were  in  it ! 

Why  did  they  not,  at  least,  attempt  the  passage  ? 
1  order'd  this  at  all  risks. 

Gab.  Could  yon  order 

The  Oder  to  divide,  as  Moses  did 
The  Bed  Sea  (scarcely  redder  than  the  flood 
Of  the  swoln  stream),  and  be  obey'd,  perhaps 
They  might  have  ventured. 

StraL  I  must  see  to  it : 

The  knaves!  the  slaves  I — but  they  shall  smart  for 
this.  [Exit  Stralinheim. 

Gab.  (solus).   There  goes  my  noble,  feudal,  self- 
will'd  baron  1 
Epitome  of  what  brave  chivalry, 
The  preuz  chevaliers  of  the  good  old  times, 
Have  left  us.     Yesterday  he  would  have  given 
His  landi  (if  he  hath  any),  and,  still  dearer, 
His  sixteen  quarterings,  for  as  much  fresh  air 
As  would  have  fllTd  a  bladder,  while  he  lay 
Gurgling  and  foaming  half  way  through  the  window 
Of  his  o'erset  and  water-logg'd  conveyance ; 
And  now  be  storms  at  half  a  dozen  wretches 
Because  they  love  their  lives  too !  Yet,  he 's  right : 
'T  is  strange  they  should,  when  such  as  he  may  put  them 
To  hazard  at  his  pleasure.'     Oh,  thou  world  I 
Thou  art  Indeed  a  melancholy  jest !      [Exit  Gabor. 


SCENE  II. 

The  Apartment  of  Werner,  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Josethine  and  Ulric. 

Joe.  Stand  back,  and  let  me  look  on  thee  again ! 
My  Ulric ! — my  beloved  1 — can  it  be — 
After  twelve  years  ? 

Ulr.  My  dearest  mother ! 

Joe.  Yes ! 

My  dream  is  realised — how  beautiful  I  — 
How  more  than  all  I  sigh'd  for  t  Heaven  receive 
A  mother's  thanks ! — a  mother's  tears  of  joy  ! 
This  is  indeed  thy  work  I  —  At  such  an  hour,  too, 
He  comes  not  only  as  a  son,  but  saviour. 

Vb.  If  such  a  Joy  await  me,  it  must  double 
What  I  now  feel,  and  lighten  from  my  heart 
A  part  of  the  long  debt  of  duty,  not 
i)f  love  (for  that  was  ne'er  withheld) — forgive  me  ! 
This  long  delay  was  not  my  fault  • 

Joe.  I  know  it, 

But  cannot  think  of  sorrow  now,  and  doubt 
If  I  e'er  felt  it,  'tis  so  daisied  from 
My  memory  by  this  oblivious  transport !  — 
My  'on  ! 

Enter  Werxkiu 

Wer.         What  have  we  here,  —  more  strangers  ? 
Joe.  Not 

leak  upon  him  1  What  do  you  see  ? 

*  riHric  behaves  far  too  hopefully  and  too  dutifully  for  an 
•Htstln  and  a  brigand.  He  is  of  the  Giaour  and  the  Lara 
order —a  Weetott  rufflan.  —EH.  Ar».] 


Wer.  A  stripling, 

For  the  first  time 

Ulr.  {kneeling).  For  twelve  long  years,  my  father  I 
Wer.  Oh,  God ! 
Jos.  He  faints  I 

Wer.  No—  I  am  better  now— 

Ulric  I     (Embraces  him. ) 
Ulr.  My  father,  Siegendorf  2 
Wer.  (starting).  Hush !  boy — 

The  walls  may  hear  that  name  1 

Ulr.  What  then  ? 

Wer.  Why,  then  — 

But  we  will  talk  of  that  anon.     Bemember, 
I  must  be  known  here  but  as  Werner.     Come  ! 
Come  to  my  arms  again  1     Why,  thou  look'st  all 
I  should  have  been,  and  was  not.     Josephine  I 
Sure  'tis  no  father's  fondness  dairies  me ; 
But,  had  I  seen  that  form  amid  ten  thousand 
Youth  of  the  choicest,  my  heart  would  have  chosen. 
This  for  my  son ! 

Ulr.  And  yet  you  knew  me  not ! 

Wer.  Alas  I  I  have  had  that  upon  my  soul, 
Which  makes  me  look  on  all  men  with  an  eye 
That  only  knows  the  evil  at  first  glance. 

Ulr.  My  memory  served  me  far  more  fondly :  I 
HaVe  not  forgotten  aught ;  and  oft-times  in 
The  proud  and  princely  halls  of — (I  '11  not  name  them,  , 
As  you  say  that 't  is  perilous)  —  but  i'  the  pomp 
Of  your  sire's  feudal  mansion,  I  look'd  back 
To  the  Bohemian  mountains  many  a  sunset, 
And  wept  to  see  another  day  go  down 
O'er  thee  and  me,  with  those  huge  hills  between  ua» 
They  shall  not  part  us  more. 

Wer.  I  know  not  that 

Are  you  aware  my  father  is  no  more  ? 

Ulr.  Oh,  heavens  I  I  left  him  in  a  green  old  age* 
And  looking  like  the  oak,  worn,  but  still  steady 
Amidst  the  elements,  whilst  younger  trees 
Fell  fast  around  him.  T  was  scarce  three  months  since. 
Wer.  Why  did  you  leave  him  ? 
Joe.  (embracing  Ulric).  Can  you  ask  that  question  ? 
Is  he  not  here  9 

Wer.  True :  he  hath  sought  his  parents, 

And  found  them ;  but,  oh  1  how,  and  in  what  state ! 
Ulr.  AH  shall  be  better'd.     What  we  have  to  do 
Is  to  proceed,  and  to  assert  our  rights, 
Or  rather  yours  ;  for  I  waive  all,  unless 
Your  father  has  disposed  in  such  a  sort 
Of  his  broad  lands  as  to  make  mine  the  foremost* 
So  that  I  must  prefer  my  claim  for  form : 
But  I  trust  better,  and  that  all  is  yours. 
Wer.  Have  you  not  heard  of  Stralenheim-? 
Ulr.  I  saved 

His  life  but  yesterday :  he 's  here. 

Wer.  You  saved 

The  serpent  who  will  sting  us  all ! 

Ulr.  You  speak   . 

Riddles :  what  is  this  Stralenheim  to  us  ?        [lands : 
Wer.  Every  thing.     One  who  claims  our  father's 
Our  distant  kinsman,  and  our  nearest  foe. 

Uhr.  I  never  heard  his  name  till  now.    The  count* 
Indeed,  spoke  sometimes  of  a  kinsman,  who, 
If  his  own  line  should  fail,  might  be  remotely 
Involved  in  the  succession ;  but  his  titles 
Were  never  named  before  me — and  what  then  ? 
His  right  must  yield  to  ours. 

Wer.  Ay,  if  at  Prague  ; 

But  here  he  is  all-powerful ;  and  has  spread 
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Snares  for  thy  father,  which,  if  hitherto 
He  hath  escaped  them,  is  by  fortune,  not 
By  favour. 

Ulr.  Doth  he  personally  know  you  ? 

Wer.  No ;  but  he  guesses  shrewdly  at  my  person, 
As  he  betray'4  last  night ;  and  I,  perhaps, 
But  owe  my  temporary  liberty 
To  his  uncertainty. 

Ulr.  I  think  you  wrong  him 

(Excuse  me  for  the  phrase) ;  but  Stralenheim 
Is  not  what  you  prejudge  him,  or,  if  so, 
He  owes  me  something  both  for  past  and  present 
I  saved  his  life,  he  therefore  trusts  in  me. 
He  hath  been  plunder'd  too,  since  he  came  hither : 
Is  sick ;  a  stranger ;  and  as  such  not  now 
Able  to  trace  the  villain  who  hath  robb'd  him : 
I  have  pledged  myself  to  do  so ;  and  the  business 
Which  brought  me  here  was  chiefly  that l :  but  I 
Have  found,  in  searching  for  another's  dross, 
My  own  whole  treasure — you,  my  parents  ! 

Wer.  (agitatedly).  Who 

Taught  you  to  mouth  that  name  of  "  villain  ?" 

Ulr.  What 

More  noble  name  belongs  to  common  thieves  ? 

Wer.  Who  taught  you  thus  to  brand  an  unknown 
being 
With  an  infernal  stigma  ? 

Ulr.  My  own  feelings 

Taught  me  to  name  a  ruffian  from  his  deeds. 

Wer.  Who  taught  you,  long-sought  and  ill-found 
boy  !  that 
It  would  be  safe  for  my  own  son  to  insult  me  ? 

Ulr.  I  named  a  villain.    What  is  there  in  common 
With  such  a  being  and  my  father  ? 

Wer.  Every  thing ! 

That  ruffian  is  thy  father  !  * 

Jo*.                                      Oh,  my  son ! 
Believe  him  not — and  yet  1 (her  voice  falters.) 

Ulr.  (starts,  looks  earnestly  at  Wzrnkr,  and  then 
says  slowly ,)  And  you  avow  it  ? 

Wer.  Ulric  1  before  you  dare  despise  your  cither, 
Learn  to  divine  and  judge  his  actions.     Young, 
Bash,  new  to  life,  and  rear'd  in  luxury's  lap, 
Is  it  for  you  to  measure  passion's  force, 
Or  misery's  temptation  ?     Wait — (not  long, 

It  cometh  like  the  night,  and  quickly) — Wait  I 

Wait  till,  like  me,  your  hopes  are  blighted  * till 

Sorrow  and  shame  are  M^tTiyi^g  of  your  cabin  ; 
Famine  and  poverty  your  guests  at  table ; 
Despair  your  bed-fellow — then  rise,  but  not 
From  sleep,  and  judge  I    Should  that  day  e'er  arrive— 


[The  following  is  the  original  passage  in  the  novel:  — 
Stralenheim,'  Mid  Conrad,  '  does  not  appear  to  be  alto- 
gether the  man  you  take  Mm  for :  bat  were  it  even  otherwise, 


<i« 


be  owes  me  gratitude  not  onl y  for  the  past,  but  for  what  he 
supposes  to  be  my  present  employment.  1  saved  his  life,  and 
he  therefore  places  confidence  in  me.  He  hath  been  robbed 
last  night  —is  sick — a  stranger— and  in  no  condition  to  dis- 
cover the  villain  who  has  plundered  him ;  and  the  business  on 
which  I  sought  the  intendant  was  chiefly  that,' "  Ac —Lit.] 

»  ["  'And  who,'  said  he,  'has  entitled  you  to  brand  thus 
with  ignominious  epithets  a  being  you  do  not  know?  Who 
has  taught  you  that  it  would  be  even  safe  for  my  son  to  Insult 
m« /.  — '  « is  not  necessary  to  know  the  person  of  a  ruffian.* 
replied  Conrad  indignantly,  •  to  give  him  the  appellation  he 
merits :  and  what  is  there  in  common  between  my  father  and 

roft  *  51*5**?  ? '  - ' EwT  tUn«»'  "^  Sis*endorf,  Utterly, 
—  'for  that  ruffian  was  your  father  !"'—/&«. ]  ' 

3  ["  Conrad,  before  you  thus  presume  to  chastise  me  with 
your  eye,  learn  to  understand  my  actions.  Young,  and  in- 
experienced in  the  world — reposing  hitherto  in  the  bosom  of 
indulgence  and  luxury,  is  It  for  you  to  judge  of  the  force  of 


Should  you  see  then  the  serpent,  who  hath  cotft* 
Himself  around  all  that  is  dear  and  noble 
Of  you  and  yours,  lie  slumbering  in  jour  path, 
With  but  his  folds  between  year  steps  and  tasppfaMas 
When  ae,  who  lives  but  to  tear  from  you  name, 
Lands,  life  itself;  lies  at  your  mercy,  with 
Chance  your  conductor ;  midnight  for  your  mantic . 
The  bare  knife  in  your  hand,  and  earth  asleep, 
Even. to  your  deadliest  foe ;  and  he,  as  twere 
Inviting  death,  by  looking  like  It,  whue 
His  death  alone  can  save  you :  — Thank  your  God! 
If  then,  like  me,  content  with  petty  plunder, 

Tou  turn  aside 1  did  so. 

Ulr.  But 

Wer.  (abruptly).  Heersx! 

I  will  not  brook  a  human  voice — scarce  dire 
Listen  to  my  own  (if  that  be  human  sttfl)— 
Hear  me  1  you  do  not  know  this  nun— I  da 4 
He 's  mean,  deceitful,  avaricious.    Tou 
Deem  yourself  safe,  as  young  and  brave;  but  fearo 
None  are  secure  from  desperation,  few 
From  subtilty.     My  worst  foe,  Stralenheim, 
Housed  in  a  prince's  palace,  couchM  within 
A  prince's  chamber,  lay  below  my  knife ! 
An  instant — a  mere  motion — the  least  impdst— 
Had  swept  him  and  all  fears  of  mine  from  earth. 
He  was  within  my  power — my  knife  was  raised— 
Withdrawn — and  I'm  in  hist — are  yon  not s»? 
Who  tells  you  that  he  knows  you  not •    whosayi 
He  hath  not  lured  you  here  to  end  you  ?  or 
To  plunge  you,  with  your  parents,  in  a  dung*»? 

Ulr.  Proceed — proceed! 

Wer.  Mt  he  hath  trer  taw* 

And  hunted  through  each  change  of  time— aim— 

fortune  — 
And  why  not  you  9    Are  you  more  versed  in  nxn  ? 
He  wound  snares  round  roe ;  flung  along  jny  rats 
Reptiles,  whom,  in  my  yvuth,  I  would  have  sfonrt 
Even  from  my  presence  ;  but.  In  spurniufc  oov. 
Fill  only  with  fresh  venom.     Wul  you  be 
More  patient?     TJlric  !  —  Ulric  I — there areaum 
Made  venial  by  the  occasion,  and  temptations 
Which  nature  cannot  master  or  forbear.  * 

Ulr.  (who  looks  first  at  Am,  and  then  at  Josswnw  V 
My  mother  l 

Wer.  Ah  1    I  thought  so  :  you  asrt  «• 

Only  one  parent     I  have  lost  alike 
Father  and  son,  and  stand  alone, 

Ulr.  But  stay! 

[Wm«*  rushes  out  oflkt  e*«**>. 

the  passions,  or  the  temptations  of  misery?  wait  t&  «J 
me,  you  have  blighted  your  fairest  hopts-hw  **?? 
humiliation  and  sorrow  —  poverty  and  tsndoe--bJi9w  w* 
pretend  to  judge  of  their  effects  on  you  1  SboaUa**^' 
able  day  ever  arrive,"  Ac Ibid.} 

«  ("*  Tou  do  not  know  this  matu'  coBumwd  *'']i' 
I  believe  him  to  be  mean,  sordid,  deotltmtt  Y«  ■»  ej> 
oeive  yourself  safe,  because  you  are  young  and  bnwtl  L«tn. 
however,  none  are  so  secure  but  desperation  «r  satsfll?  ■* 
reach  them  I  Stralenheim,  In  the  palaet  of  aprince.  •*»; 
my  power  I  My  knife  waa  held  over  him— I  forbort— *« ' 
am  now  in  his,' "  Ac  *e JMt%] 

*  [u  Me  be  has  known  Invariably  throng*  evaryebetr* 
fortune  or  of  name— and  why  not  you  ?  me  he  asseaww^ 
—are  you  more  discreet?  He  has  wound  At  «BS*J, 
Idenstem  around  me;— of  a reptfie  whom,  a fcw  r**'*? 
I  would  have  spurned  from  my  presence,  aft*  wboavn  *FT 
tag  now,  I  have  furnished  wttst  fresh  venom.  WM  y** 
more  patient?  Conrad,  Conrad,  then  are  crista  JJJE 
venial  by  the  occasion,  and  tamputtos*  too  e*sow» » 
human  fortitude  to  matter  or  forbear,"  Ac— /**M 
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Jos.  (to  Ulmc).  Follow  him  not,  until  this  storm 
of  passion 
Abates.    Think'st  thou,  that  were  It  well  tor  him, 
IhadnotfbilowM? 

Ob.  I  obey  you,  mother, 

Although  reluctantly.     My  first  act  shall  not 
Be  one  of  disobedience. 

Jos,  Oh  I  he  is  good! 

Condemn  him  not  from  his  own  mouth,  but  trust 
To  me,  who  have  borne  so  much  with  him,  and  for 

Pim, 
Tost  this  is  but  the  surface  of  his  soul, 
And  that  the  depth  is  rich  in  better  things. 

Ob.  These  then  are  but  my  cither's  principles  ? 
My  mother  thinks  not  with  him  ? 

Joe.  Nor  doth  he 

Think  as  he  speaks.     Alas !  long  years  of  grief 
Have  made  him  sometimes  thus. 

Ob.  Explain  to  me 

More  dearly,  then,  these  claims  of  Stralenheim, 
That,  when  I  see  the  subject  in  its  bearings, 
I  may  prepare  to  free  him,  or  at  least 
To  extricate  you  from  your  present  perils. 
I  pkdge  myself  to  accomplish  this — but  would 
I  had  arrived  a  few  hours  sooner  I 

Jos.  Ay! 

Hsdst  thou  but  done  so ! 

Enter  Oabob  and  Idxwstuv,  with  Attendants, 

Gab.  (to  TJlric).        I  have  sought  you,  comrade. 
So  this  is  my  reward ! 

Ob.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Gab.  'Sdeath !  have  I  lived  to  these  years,  and 
for  this! 
(To  Idxkstkin).    But  for  your  age  and  folly,  I 
would 

Idem,  Help ! 

Bands  off!     Touch  an  intendant ! 

Gab.  Bo  nbt  think 

III  honour  you  so  much  as  save  your  throat 
from  the  Sawenstone  •  by  choking  you  myself. 

idem.  I  thank  you  for  the  respite :  but  there  are 
Those  who  have  greater  need  of  it  than  me. 

Ob.  Unriddle  this  vile  wrangling,  or 

Gab.  At  once,  then, 

The  baron  has  been  robb'd,  and  upon  me 
Tab  worthy  personage  has  deign'd  to  fix 
His  kind  suspicions — me !  whom  he  ne'er  saw 
Tffl  Tester*  evening. 

Idem.  Wouldst  have  me  suspect 

My  own  acquaintances  ?    Tou  have  to  learn 
That  I  keep  better  company. 

Gab.  Tou  shall 

Keep  the  best  shortly,  and  the  last  for  all  men, 
The  worms  i  you  hound  of  malice ! 

[G*aoa  seizes  on  him. 

Ub.  (intorfering).  Nay,  no  violence  t 

He's  old,  smarm'4— -  be  temperate,  6abor ! 

Gab.  (letting  ox>  Inairsmnr).  True : 

I  am  a  fool  to  lose  myself  because 
Foots  deem  nie  knave  s  it  is  their  homage. 

Ob.  (to  Idevstzix).  How 

Fart  you? 

Men.         Help ! 

Ob.  I  have  help'd  you. 

1  The  Bavmtone,  "  JUbeniteta,"  ii  the  stone  ttitbet  of 
Gwaaov,  smA  so  called  from  the  rarest  perching  on  It.    [See 


Iden.  Kill  him !  then 

111  say  so.  » 

Gab.         I  am  calm — ttve  on ! 

Iden.  That's  more 

Than  you  shall  do,  if  there  be  judge  or  judgment 
In  Germany.     The  baron  shall  decide  ! 

Gab.  Does  he  abet  you  in  your  accusation  ? 

Iden,  Does  he  not  ? 

Gab.  Then  next  time  let  him  go  sink 

Ere  I  go  hang  for  snatching  him  from  drowning. 
But  here  he  comes  ! 

Enter  Stralxnhum. 

Gab.  (goes  up  to  him).  My  noble  lord,  I'm  here  I 

StraL  Well,  sir ! 

Gab.  Have  you  aught  with  me  ? 

Stral.  What  should  I 

Have  with  you  ? 

Gab.  You  know  best,  if  yesterday's 

Flood  has  not  wash'd  away  your  memory ; 
But  that's  a  trifle.     I  stand  here  accused, 
In  phrases  not  equivocal,  by  yon 
Intendant,  of  the  pillage  of  your  person 
Or  chamber :  — hr  the  charge  your  own  or  his  ? 

StraL  I  accuse  no  man. 

Gab.  Then  you  acquit  me,  baron  ? 

Stral.  I  know  not  whom  to  accuse,  or  to  acquit, 
Or  scarcely  to  suspect 

Gab.  But  you  at  least 

Should  know  whom  not  to  suspect'    I  am  insulted— 
Oppress'd  here  by  these  menials,  and  I  look 
To  you  for  remedy — teach  them  their  duty  ( 
To  look  for  thieves  at  home  were  part  of  it, 
If  duly  taught ;  but,  in  one  word,  if  I 
Have  an  accuser,  let  it  be  a  man 
Worthy  to  be  so  of  a  man  like  me. 
I  am  your  equal. 

StraL  Tou !     - 

Gab.  Ay,  sir ;  and,  for 

Aught  that  you  know,  superior ;  but  proceed — 
I  do  not  ask  for  faints,  and  surmises, 
And  circumstance,  and  proofs :  I  know  enough 
Of  what  I  have  done  tor  you,  and  what  you  owe  me, 
To  have  at  least  waited  your  payment  rather 
Than  paid  myself,  had  I  been  eager  of 
Tour  gold.     I  also  know,  that  were  I  even 
The  villain  I  am  deem'd,  the  service  render'd 
So  recently  would  not  permit  you  to 
Pursue  me  to  the  death,  except  through  shame, 
Such  as  would  leave  your  scutcheon  but  a  blank. 
But  this  is  nothing :  I  demand  of  you 
Justice  upon  your  unjust  servants,  and 
From  your  own  lips  a  disavowal  of 
All  sanction  of  their  insolence :  thus  much 
Tou  owe  to  the  unknown,  who  asks  no  more, 
And  never  thought  to  have  askVl  so  much. 

Stral.  This  tone 

May  be  of  innocence. 

Gab.  '8death !  who  dare  doubt  it, 

Except  such  villains  as  ne'er  had  It  ? 

Stral.  You 

Are  hot,  sir. 

Gab.  Must  I  turn  an  icicle 

Before  the  breath  of  menials,  and  their  master  ? 

StraL  TJlric!  you  know  this  man;  I  found  him  In 
Your  company. 

Gab.  We  found  you  In  the  Oder; 

Would  we  had  left  you  there  I 
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Stral.  I  give  you  thanks,  air. 

Gab.  I've  earn'd  them;  but  might  have  earn'd 
more  from  others. 
Perchance,  if  I  had  left  you  to  your  fete. 

Stral  Ulric  !  you  know  this  man  ? 

Gab.  No  more  than  you  do, 

If  he  avouches  not  my  honour. 

Ulr.  I 

Can  vouch  your  courage,  and,  as  far  as  my 
'  Own  brief  connexion  kd  me,  honour. 

Stral  Then 

I  *m  satisfied. 

Gab.  (ironically).  Right  easily,  methinks. 
What  is  the  spell  in  his  asseveration 
More  than  in  mine  ? 

Stral.  I  merely  said  that  / 

Was  satisfied — not  that  you  are  absolved. 

Gab.  Again  !     Am  I  accused  or  no  ? 

Stral.  Go  to  ! 

Tou  wax  too  insolent     If  circumstance 
And  general  suspicion  be  against  you, 
Is  the  fault  mine  ?     Is 't  not  enough  that  I 
Decline  all  question  of  your  guilt  or  innocence  ? 

Gab.  My  lord,  my  lord,  this  is*  mere  cozenage, 
A  vile  equivocation ;  you  well  know 
Tour  doubts  are  certainties  to  all  around  you — 
Your  looks  a  voice — your  frowns  a  sentence  ;  you 
Are  practising  your  power  on  me — because 
You  have  it ;  but  beware  1  you  know  not  whom 
You  strive  to  tread  on. 

Stral.  Threat'st  thou  ? 

Gab.  Not  so  much 

As  you  accuse.     You  hint  the  basest  injury, 
And  I  retort  it  with  an  open  warning. 

StraL  As  you  have  said,  'tis  true  I  owe  you  some- 
thing, 
For  which  you  seem  disposed  to  pay  yourself. 

Gab.  Not  with  your  gold. 

StraL  With  bootless  insolence. 

[  To  his  Attendants  and  Ioxxstxik. 
You  need  not  further  to  molest  this  man. 
But  let  him  go  his  way.     Ulric,  good  morrow  ! 

[Exit  Stralxnhxiii,  Idkxstkix,  and  Attend- 
ants. 

Gab.  ( following).  Ill  after  him  and . 

Ulr.  (stopping  him).  Not  a  step. 

Gab.     •  Who  shall 

Oppose  me  ? 

Ulr.  Tour  own  reason,  with  a  moment's 

Thought 

Gab.       Must  I  bear  this  ? 

Ulr.  Pshaw  1  we  all  must  bear 

The  arrogance  of  something  higher  than 
Ourselves — the  highest  cannot  temper  Satan, 
Nor  the  lowest  his  vicegerents  upon  earth. 
I've  seen  you  brave  the  elements,  and  bear 
Things  which    had    made    this   silkworm  cast  his 

skin  — 
And  shrink  you  from  a  few  sharp  sneers  and  words  ? 

Gab.  Must  I  bear  to  be  deem'd  a  thief?  If  twere 
A  bandit  of  the  woods,  I  could  have  borne  it — 
There 's  something  daring  in  it ; — but  to  steal 
The  moneys  of  a  slumbering  man  !— 

Ulr.  It  seems,  then, 

You  are  not  guilty  ? 

Gab.  Do  J  hear  aright  ? 

You  too! 

Uh.        I  merely  ask'd  a  simple  question. 


Gab.    If  the  judge  ask'd  me,  I  would  inner 
"No"— 
To  you  I  answer  thus.     (He  dram.) 
Ulr.  (drawing).       With  all  my  heart ! 
Jos.  Withoutthere!  Ho!  help]  help!— Ob. 6a!! 
here 's  murder ! 

[Exit  Josxranrt,  tkritL^ 


Gabox  and  Ulxxc  fight.     Gxmoa  is  disarmed  «ut  a 
Stxalkkhkik,  Josxrmvx,  Idxxstiis,  fpc.  re-  -'«■ 
Jos.  Oh !  glorious  heaven !  He's  safe '. 
StraL  (to  Josxthxxk).  Wos  «* ' 

Jos.  My 

Ulr.  (interrupting  her  with  a  stern  bokatdtm, 
ing  afterwards  to  SraALWMUM).    Both' 

Here 's  no  great  harm  done. 

Stral.  What  hath  caused  all  this? 

Ulr.   Tou,  baron,  I  believe ;  but  as  the  eftrt 
Is  harmless,  let  it  not  disturb  you.  —  Gtbor  I 
There  is  your  sword  ;  and  when  you  bare  it  neiU 
Let  it  not  be  against  four  friends. 

[Ulxic  pronounces  the  but  words  dmdyndm- 
phatically  in  a  low  voice  to  Gaso*. 

Gab.    .  I  thank  yw 

Less  for  my  life  than  for  your  counsel. 

StraL  These 

Brawls  must  end  here. 

Gab.  (taking  his  sword).  They  thai    Too  km 
wrongM  me,  Ulric, 
More  with  your  unkind  thoughts  than  sword :  I  **- 
The  last  were  in  my  bosom  rather  than 
The  first  in  yours.     I  could  have  borne  yon  nd>» 
Absurd  insinuations — ignorance 
And  dull  suspicion  are  a  part  of  his 
Entail  will  last  him  longer  than  his  lands.— 
But  I  may  fit  Am  yet :— you  have  vanquish  » 
I  was  the  fool  of  passion  to  conceive 
That  I  could  cope  with  you,  whom  I  had  seen 
Already  proved  by  greater  perils  than 
Rest  in  this  arm.     We  may  meet  by  and  by, 
However  —  but  in  friendship.  [***  VU*B' 

Stral.  Iwillbrook 

No  more  1     This  outrage  following  up  hi*  towte- 
Perhaps  his  guilt,  has  cancelTd  all  the  little 
I  owed  him  heretofore  for  the  so-vaunted 
Aid  which  he  added  to  your  abler  succour. 

Ulric,  you  are  not  hurt  ?  —  s 

Uh.  Not  even  by**"*1 

Stral.   (to  Idewstxtx).     Intendam!  tste  JW 
measures  to  secure 

Yon  fellow :  I  revoke  my  former  lenity. 

He  shall  be  sent  to  Frankfort  with  an  escort 

The  instant  that  the  waters  have  abated. 

Iden.  Secure  him!  He  hath  got  hU  sstwUJ*-* 

And  seems  to  know  the  use  cat;  tbhUtnof. 

Belike ; — I'm  a  civilian. 

StraL  Fool !  are  not 

Yon  score  of  vassals  dogging  at  your  bee)* 

Enough  to  seise  a  dosen  such  r    Hence!  satth* 
Ulr.  Baron,  I  do  beseech  yon  1 
StraL  Imustbt 

Obey'd.     No  words ! 

Iden.  Weu,  if  It  must  be  ■>- 

March,  vassals  1  I'm  your  leader,  and  wffl  brtof 
The  rear  up :  a  wise  general  never  should 
Expose  his  precious  life— on  which  au  rest* 
I  like  that  article  of  war.  ,~ 

[Exit  Ioassrxiic  and  At**** 
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S^-oi.  Come  hither, 

Ulrte ;  what  doe*  that  woman  here  ?     Oh  t  now 
I  recognise  her,  't  is  the  stranger's  wife 
Whom  they  name  "  Werner." 

Mr.  'T  is  his  name. 

StraL  Indeed! 

|  Is  not  your  husband  visible,  ndr  dame  ?  — 
|      /of.  Who  seeks  him  ? 
I       StraL  No  one  — for  the  present :  but 

I  fain  would  parley,  Ulric,  with  yourself 
'  Alone. 
I       Ulr.     I  will  retire  with  you. 

Jo*.  Not  so: 

Tou  are  the  latest  stranger,  and  command 
All  places  here. 
(Aside  to  Ulbic,  as  the  goes  out.)  O  Ulric  I  have  a 

care—- - 
Remember  what  depends  on  a  rash  word  ! 

Ulr.  (to  Josephine).  Fear  not ! 

[Exit  Joskphike. 
StraL  Clric,  I  think  that  I  may  trust  you : 
Tou  saved  my  life — and  acts  like  these  beget 
Dnboundfcd  confidence. 

Uhr.  Say  on. 

StraL  Mysterious 

And  long-engender'd  circumstances 
To  be  now  fully  enter'd  ou)  have  made 
TWi  man  obnoxious — perhaps  fatal  to  me. 
Ulr.  Who?  Oabor,  the  Hungarian  ? 
Stral.  No — this  "  Werner"— 

With  the  false  name  and  habit 

Ulr.  How  can  this  be  ? 

He  is  the  poorest  of  the  poor — and  yellow 
Sickness  sits  cavern'd  in  his  hollow  eye : 
The  man  is  helpless. 

StraL  He  is — 'tis  no  matter ;  — 

But  if  be  be  the  man  I  deem  (and  that 
He  Is  bo,  all  around  us  here — and  much 
That  is  not  here — confirm  my  apprehension), 
He  must  be  made  secure  ere  twelve  hours  further. 
Ulr.  And  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 
Stnd.  I  have  sent 

To  Frankfort,  to  the  governor,  my  friend, 
(I  have  the  authority  to  do  so  by 
An  order  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg), 
For  a  fit  escort — but  this  cursed  flood 
Bars  all  access,  and  may  do  for  some  hours. 
Ulr.  It  is  abating. 
Stral  That  is  welL 

Ulr.  But  how 

Am  I  concero'd  ? 

StraL  As  one  who  did  so  much 

Tor  me,  yon  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
That  which  is  of  more  import  to  me  than 
The  life  yon  rescued. — Keep  your  eye  on  him  I 
The  man  avoids  me,  knows  that  I  now  know  him.  — 
Watch  him  I — as  you  would  watch  the  wild  boar  when 
He  makes  against  you  in  the  hunter's  gap — 
Like  him  he  must  be  spear'd. 

Uk*.  Why  so? 

StraL  He  stands 

Between  me  and  a  brave  inheritance  1 
Oh !  could  you  see  it !    But  you  shall. 

Ulr.  I  hope  so. 

StraL   It  is  the  richest  of  the  rich  Bohemia, 
Cojcatned  by  scorching  war.     It  lies  so  near 
The  strongest  dty,  Prague,  that  fire  and  sword 
Have  ddmm'd  It  lightly:  to  that  now,  besides 


Its  own  exuberance,  it  bears  double  vajlue, 
Confronted  with  whole  realms  far  and  near 
Made  deserts. 

Uhr.  You  describe  it  faithfully.  [but, 

StraL  Ay — could  you  see  it,  you  would  say  so 

As  I  have  said,  you  shall. 

Wr.  I  accept  the  omen. 

StraL  Then  claim  a  recompense  from  it  and  me, 
Such  as  both  may  make  worthy  your  acceptance 
And  services  to  me  and  mine  for  ever. 

Ulr.  And  this  sole,  sick,  and  miserable  wretch— 
This  way-worn  stranger — stands  between  you  and 
This  Paradise  ?—  (As  Adam  did  between 
The  devil  and  h\s) —  [Aside.] 

Stral  He  doth. 

Ulr.  Hath  he  no  right  ? 

StraL  Right !  none.     A  disinherited  prodigal. 
Who  for  these  twenty  years  disgraced  his  lineage 
In  all  his  acts — but  chiefly  by  his  marriage, 
And  living  amidst  commerce-fetching  burghers, 
And  dabbling  merchants,  in  a  mart  of  Jews. 

Ulr.  He  has  a  wife,  then  ? 

Stral  Tou  'd  be  sorry  to 

Call  such  your  mother.     Tou  have  seen  the  woman 
He  calls  his  wife. 

Ulr.  Is  she  not  so  ? 

StraL  No  more 

Than  he's  your  father :  — an  Italian  girl, 
The  daughter  of  a  banish'd  man,  who  lives 
On  love  and  poverty  with  this  same  Werner. 

Ulr.  They  are  childless,  then  ? 

StraL  There  is  or  was  a  bastard, 

Whom  the  old  man — the  grandsire  (as  old  age 
Is  ever  doting)  took  to  warm  his  bosom, 
As  it  went  chilly  downward  to  the  grave  : 
But  the  Imp  stands  not  in  my  path — he  has  fled, 
No  one  knows  whither ;  and  if  he  had  not, 
His  claims  alone  were  too  contemptible 
To  stand.  — Why  do  you  smile  ? 

Ulr.  At  your  vain  fears : 

A  poor  man  almost  in  his  grasp — a  child 
Of  doubtful  birth — can  startle  a  grandee  I 

StraL  All 's  to  be  fear'd,  where  all  is  to  be  gain'd. 

Ulr.  True ;  and  aught  done  to  save  or  to  obtain  it 

StraL  Tou  have  harp'd  the  very  string  next  to 
my  heart 
I  may  depend  upon  you  ? 

Ulr.  'Twere  too  late 

To  doubt  it 

StraL  Let  no  foolish  pity  shake 

Tour  bosom  (for  the  appearance  of  the  man 
Is  pitiful) — he  is  a  wretch,  as  likely 
To  have  robb'd  me  as  the  fellow  more  suspected, 
Except  that  circumstance  is  less  against  him ; 
He  being  lodged  far  off,  and  in%  chamber 
Without  approach  to  mine :  and,  to  say  truth, 
I  think  too  well  of  blood  allied  to  mine, 
To  deem  he  would  descend  to  such  an  act : 
Besides,  he  was  a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one 
Once  —  though  too  rash. 

Ulr.  And  they,  my  lord,  we  know 

By  our  experience,  never  plunder  till  [heirs, 

They  knock  the  brains  out  first — which  makes  them 
Not  thieves.     The  dead,  who  feel  nought,  can  lose 

nothing, 
Nor  e'er  be  robb'd :  their  spoils  are  a  bequest  — 
No  more. 

Stral.       Go  to  1  you  are  a  wag.     But  say 
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I  may  be  sore  you  11  keep  an  eye  on  this  man, 
And  let  me  know  his  slightest  movement  towards 
Concealment  or  escape  ? 

JJhr.  You  may  be  sure 

You  yourself  could  not  watch  him  more  than  I 
W1H  be  his  sentinel. 

StraL  By  this  you  make  me 

Tours,  and  for  ever. 

Utr.  Such  is  my  intention.  [Exeunt 


ACT  in. 

SCBNB  L 

A  Hall  in  the  same  Palace,  from  whence  the  secret 

Passage  leads. 

Enter  WaaNia  and  GAaoa. 

Gab.  Sir,  I  hare  told  my  tale :  if  it  so  please  you 
To  gire  me  refuge  for  a  few  hours,  well  — 
If  not,  1 11  try  my  fortune  elsewhere. 

Wer.  How 

Can  I,  so  wretched,  give  to  Misery 
A  shelter  ?  — wanting  such  myself  as  much 
As  e'er  the  hunted  deer  a  covert 

Gab.  Or 

The  wounded  lion  his  cool  cave.  Methinks 
You  rather  look  like  one  would  turn  at  bay, 
And  rip  the  hunter's  entrails. 

Wer.  Ah ! 

Gab.  I  care  not 

If  it  be  so,  being  much  disposed  to  do 
The  same  myseK     But  will  you  shelter  me  ? 
I  am  oppress'd  like  you — and  poor  like  you — 
Disgraced—  [gTa.ed  ? 

Wer.  (abruptly).  Who  told  you  that  I  was  dis- 

Gab,  No  one ;  nor  did  I  say  you  were  so :  with 
Your  poverty  my  likeness  ended ;  but 
I  said  /  was  so — and  would  add,  with  truth, 
As  undeservedly  as  you. 

Wer.  Again! 

As  If 

Gab.  Or  any  other  honest  man.  [roe 

What  the  devil  would  you  have  ?     You  don't  believe 
Guilty  of  this  base  theft  ? 

Wer.  No,  no — I  cannot 

Gab.  Why  that 's  my  heart  of  honour !  yon  young 
gallant — 
Your  miserly  Intendant  and  dense  noble — 
All — all  suspected  me ;  anjlwhy?  because 
I  am  the  worst  clothed,  and  least  named  amongst 

them ; 
Although,  were  Momus*  lattice  in  your  breasts, 
My  soul  might  brook  to  open  it  more  widely 
Than  theirs :  but  thus  It  is  — you  poor  and  helpless — 
Both  still  more  than  myself. 

Wer.  How  knew  you  that  ? 

Gab.  Ton  Ye  right :  I  ask  for  shelter  at  the  hand 
Which  I  cad  helpless ;  if  you  now  deny  it, 
I  were  well  paid.   But  you,  who  seem  to  have  proved 
The  wholesome  bitterness  of  life,  know  well, 
By  sympathy,  that  all  the  outspread  gold 
Of  the  New  World  the  Spaniard  boasts  about. 
Could  never  tempt  the  man  who  knows  its  worth 
Weigh'd  at  its  proper  value  in  the  balance, 
Save  in  such  guise  (and  there  I  grant  Ha  power. 
Because  I  feel  it,)  as  may  leave  no  nightmare 
Upon  his  heart  o*  nights. 


Wer.  What  do  you  mean? 

Gab.  Just  what  I  say ;  I  thought  my  speech  was 
plain: 
You  are  no  thief — nor  I — and,  as  true  men. 
Should  aid  each  other. 

Wer.  It  Is  a  damn'd  world,  sir. 

Gab.  Sorts  the  nearest  of  the  two  next,  as 
The  priests  say  (and  no  doubt  they  should  know 

best), 
Therefore  I H  stick  by  this — as  being  loth 
To  suffer  martyrdom,  at  least  with  such 
An  epitaph  as  larceny  upon  my  tomb. 
It  is  but  a  night'*  lodging  which  I  crave ; 
To-morrow  I  will  try  the  waters,  as 
The  dove  did,  trusting  that  they  have  abated. 

Wer.  Abated?  Is  there  hope  of  that  ? 

Gab.  There  was 

At  noontide. 

Wer.  Then  we  may  be  safe. 

Gab.  Are  yow 

In  peril? 

Wer.      Poverty  is  ever  so. 

Gab.  That  I  know  by  long  practice.    WTO  you  not 
Promise  to  make  mine  less  ? 

Wer.  Your  poverty  ? 

Gab.  No — you  dont  look  a  leech  for  that  dbordtr ;        * 
I  meant  my  peril  only :  you've  a  roof, 
And  I  have  none ;  I  merely  seek  a  covert 

Wer.  Rightly ;  for  how  should  such  a  wretch  at  t 
Have  gold? 

Gab.  Scarce  honestly,  to  say  the  truth  on\ 

Although  I  almost  wish  you  had  the  baron**. 

Wer.  Dare  you  lminuate  ? 

Gab.  What? 

Wer.  Are  yva  await 

To  whom  you  speak  ? 

Gab.  No ;  and  I  am  not 

Greatly  to  care.  (A  noise  hoard  without,) 
they  cornel 

Wer.  Who  come  ? 

Gab.  The  intendant  and  his  man-hounds 
I'd  face  them — but  It  were  in  vain  to  expect 
Justice  at  hands  like  theirs.     Where  shaD  1 90? 
But  show  me  any  place.     I  do  assure  you. 
If  there  be  faith  in  man,  I  am  most  guiltless : 
Think  if  it  were  your  own  case ! 

Wer.  (aside.)  Oh,  just  God 

Thy  hell  is  not  hereafter  t    Am  I  dust  still? 

Gab.  I  see  you *re moved;  and  it  shows  weQ  hi 
I  may  live  to  requite  it. 

Wer.  Are  you  not 

A  spy  of  Stralenheim's  ? 

Gab.  Not  I!  and  If 

I  were,  what  is  there  to  espy  in  you  ? 
Although,. I  recollect,  his  frequent  question 
About  you  and  your  spouse  might  lead  to  scow 
Suspicion ;  but  you  best  know-— what — and  why. 
I  am  his  deadliest  foe. 

Wer.  You? 

Gab.  After  such 

A  treatment  for  the  service  which  in  part 
I  render'd  him,  I  am  his  enemy : 
If  you  are  not  his  friend,  you  will  assist  me. 

Wer.  Iwffl. 

Gab.  But  how  f 

Wer.  (showing  the  pond).  There  Is  a 
Remember,  I  discovered  It  by  chance, 
And  used  it  hut  for  safety. 
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Gab.  Open  St 

And  I  will  use  it  for  the  same. 

Wer.  I  found  it, 

As  I  have  aaid :  it  leads  through  winding  wills, 
(So  thick  as  to  bear  paths  within  their  ribs, 
Yet  lose  no  jot  of  strength  or  statelmess,) 
And  hollow  cells,  and  obscure  niches,  to 
I  know  not  whither;  you  must  not  advance : 
Give  me  your  word. 

Gab.  It  is  unnecessary : 

Uow  should  I  make  my  way  in  darkness  through 
A  Gothic  labyrinth  of  unknown  windings  ? 

Wer.  Tea,  but  who  knows  to  what  place  it  may  lead? 
/  know  not — (mark  you !) — but  who  knows  it  might 

not 
Lead  even  into  the  chamber  of  your  foe  ? 
So  strangely  were  contrived  these  galleries 
By  our  Teutonic  fathers  in  old  days, 
When  man  built  less  against  the  elements 
Than  his  next  neighbour.     You  must  not  advance 
Beyond  the  two  first  windings ;  if  you  do 
(Albeit  I  never  pass'd  them),  111  not  answer 
For  what  you  may  be  led  to. 

Gab.  But  I  wilL 

A  thousand  thanks  I 

Wer.  You'll  find  the  spring  more  obvious 

On  the  other  side ;  and,  when  you  would  return, 
It  yields  to  the  least  touch. 

Gab.  Ill  in— farewell! 

[Gabob.  goes  in  by  Hit  secret  panel. 

Wer.  (solus).  What  have  I  done  ?  Alas  t  what  had 
I  done 
Before  to  make  this  fearful  ?     Let  it  be 
StQl  some  atonement  that  I  save  the  man, 
Whose  sacrifice  had  saved  perhaps  my  own— 
They  come !  to  seek  elsewhere  what  is  before  them ! 

Enter  Iden stein  and  Others. 

Idem.  Is  he  not  here  ?   He  must  have  vanish'd  then 
Through  the  dim  Gothic  glass  by  pious  aid 
Of  pictured  saints  upon  the  red  and  yellow    [sunrise 
Casements,  through  which  the  sunset  streams  like 
On  long  pearl-colour'd  beards  and  crimson  crosses, 
And  gilded  crosiers,  and  cross'd  arms,  and  cowls, 
And  helms,  and  twisted  armour,  and  long  swords, 
All  the  fantastic  furniture  of  windows 
Dim  with  brave  knights  and  holy  hermits,  whose 
Ukraeas  and  fame  alike  rest  in  some  panes 
Of  crystal,  which  each  rattling  wind  proclaixrs 
As  frail  as  any  other  life  or  glory, 
lie's  gone,  however. 

Wer.  Whom  do  you  seek  ? 

Id**.  A  villain. 

Wer.  Why  need  you  come  so  far,  then  ? 

Iden.  In  the  search 

Of  him  who  robb'd  the  baron. 

Wer.  Arc  you  sure 

You  have  divined  the  man  ? 

Iden.  As  sure  as  you 

Stand  there*,  but  Where's  he  gone  ? 

Wer.  Who? 

Iden.  He  we  sought. 

Wer.  You  see  he  is  not  here. 

Iden.  And  yet  we  traced  him 

l~p  to  this  hall.     Are  you  accomplices  ? 
Or  deal  you  in  the  black  art  ? 

Wer.  I  deal  plainly, 

To  many  men  the  blackest 


Iden.  It  may  be 

I  have  a  question  or  two  for  yourself 
Hereafter ;  but  we  must  continue  now 
Our  search  for  tf  other. 

Wer.    '  You  had  best  begin 

Tour  inquisition  now :  I  may  not  be 
So  patient  always. 

Iden.  I  should  like  to  know, 

In  good  sooth,  if  you  really  are  the  man 
That  Stralenheim's  in  quest  of, 

Wer.  Insolent  I 

Said  you  not  that  he  was  not  here  ? 

Iden.  Yes,  one  ; 

But  there 's  another  whom  he  tracks  more  keenly, 
And  soon,  it  may  be,  with  authority 
Both  paramount  to  his  and  mine.    But,  come ! 
Bustle,  my  boys  I  we  are  at  fault 

[Exit  Idxxstun  and  Attendant** 

Wer.  In  what 

A  mase  hath  my  dim  destiny  Involved  me ! 
And  one  base  sin  hath  done  me  less  ill  than 
The  leaving  undone  one  feu*  greater.     Down, 
Thou  busy  devil,  rising  in  my  heart  1 
Thou  art  too  late  1  I'll  nought  to  do  with  blood. 

Enter  Ulbic. 

Ulr.  I  sought  you,  father. 

Wer.  Is 't  not  dangerous  ? 

Ulr.  No ;  Stralenheim  is  ignorant  of  all 
Or  any  of  the  ties  between  us :  more — 
He  sends  me  here  a  spy  upon  your  actions, 
Deeming  me  wholly  his. 

Wer.  I  cannot  think  it  i 

'Tis  but  a  snare  he  winds  about  us  both, 
To  swoop  the  sire  and  son  at  once. 

Ulr.  I  cannot 

Pause  in  each  petty  fear,  and  stumble  at 
The  doubts  that  rise  like  briers  in  our  path, 
But  must  break  through  them,  as  an  unarm'd  carle 
Would,  though  with  naked  limbs,  were  the  wolf 

rustling 
In  the  same  thicket  where  he  hew'd  for  bread. 
Nets  are  for  thrushes,  eagles  are  not  caught  so : 
Well  overfly  or  rend  them. 

Wet.  Show  me  how  9 

Ulr.  Can  you  not  guess  ? 

Wer.  I  cannot 

Ulr.  That  is  strange. 

Came  the  thought  ne'er  into  your  mind  last  night  9 

Wer.  I  understand  you  not. 

Ulr.  Then  we  shall  never 

More  understand  each  other.     But  to  change 
The  topic— 

Wer.  You  mean  to  pursue  it,  as 

'Tis  of  our  safety. 

Ulr.  Bight ;  I  stand  corrected. 

I  see  the  subject  now  more  clearly,  and 
Our  general  situation  in  its  bearings. 
The  waters  are  abating ;  a  few  hours 
Will  bring  his  summon'd  myrmidons  from  Frankfort, 
When  you  will  be  a  prisoner,  perhaps  worse, 
And  I  an  outcast,  bastardised  by  practice 
Of  this  same  baron  to  make  way  for  him. 

Wer.  And  now  your  remedy  I  I  thought  to  escape 
By  means  of  this  accursed  gold ;  but  now 
I  dare  not  use  it  show  it  scarce  look  on  it 
Methinks  it  wears  upon  its  face  my  guilt 
For  motto,  not  the  mintage  of  the  state ; 
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And,  for  the  sovereign's  head,  my  own  begirt 

With  hissing  snakes,  which  curl  around  my  temples, 

And  cry  to  all  beholders,  Lo !  a  villain ! 

,  Ulr.  You  must  not  use  it,  at  least  now ;  but  take 
This  ring.  [He  gives  Winner  a  jewel 

Wer.'        A  gem !     It  was  my  father's  ! 

Ubr.  And 

As  such  is  now  your  own.     With  this  you  must 
Bribe  the  intendant  for  his  old  caleche 
And  horses  to  pursue  your  route  at  sunrise, 
Together  with  my  mother. 

Wer.  And  leave  you, 

"So  lately  found,  in  peril  too  ? 

Ubr.  Fear  nothing  I 

The  only  fear  were  if  we  fled  together, 
For  that  would  make  our  ties  beyond  all  doubt 
The  waters  only  lie  in  flood  between 
This  burgh  and  Frankfort ;  so  far 's  in  our  favour. 
The  route  on  to  Bohemia,  though  encumber'd, 
Is  not  impassable ;  and  when  you  gain 
A  few  hours'  start,  the  difficulties  will  be 
The  same  to  your  pursuers.     Once  beyond 
'The  frontier,  and  you're  safe, 

Wer.  My  noble  boy ! 

Ubr.  Hush!  hush!   no  transports:    we'll  indulge 
In  Castle  Siegendorf !  Display  no  gold :        [in  them 
Show  Idenstein  the  gem  (I  know  the  man, 
And  have  look'd  through  him) :  it  will  answer  thus 
A  double  purpose.     Stralenhelm  lost  gold — 
No  jewel :  therefore  it  could  not  be  his ; 
And  then  the  man  who  was  possest  of  this 
Can  hardly  be  suspected  of  abstracting 
The  baron's  coin,  when  he  could  thus  convert 
This  ring  to  more  than  Stralenhelm  has  lost 
By  his  last  night's  slumber.    Be  not  over  timid 
In  your  address,  nor  yet  too  arrogant, 
And  Idenstein  will  serve  you. 

Wer.  I  will  follow 

In  all  things  your  direction. 

Ulr.  I  would  have 

Spared  you  the  trouble ;  but  had  I  appeared 
To  take  an  Interest  in  you,  and  still  more 
By  dabbling  with  a  jewel  In  your  favour, 
All  had  been  known  at  once. 

Wtr.  My  guardian  angel ! 

This  overpays  the  past     But  how  wilt  thou 
Fare  in  our  absence  ? 

Ulr.  Stralenhelm  knows  nothing 

Of  me  as  aught  of  kindred  with  yourself. 
I  win  but  wait  a  day  or  two  with  him 
To  lull  all  doubts,  and  then  rejoin  my  father. 

Wer.  To  part  no  more ! 

Ulr.  I  know  not  that ;  but  at 

The  least  we  11  meet  again  once  more. 

Wer,  My  boy ! 

My  friend  !  my  only  child,  and  sole  preserver ! 
Oh,  do  not  hate  me  ! 

Ulr.  Hate  my  fether ! 

Wer,  Ay, 

My  lather  hated  me.     Why  not  my  son  ? 

Ubr.  Tour  father  knew  you  not  as  I  do. 

Wer.  Scorpions 

Are  in  thy  words !     Thou  know  me  ?  in  this  guise 
Thou  canst  not  know  me,  I  am  not  myself ; 
Yet  (hate  me  not)  I  will  be  soon. 

Ulr.  Ill  wait! 

In  the  mean  time  be  sure  that  all  a  son 
Can  do  for  parents  shall  be  dome  for  mine. 


Wer.  I  see  it,  and  I  feel  ft ;  yet  I  feel 
Further — that  you  despise  me. 

Ulr.  Wherefore  should  1? 

War.  Must  I  repeat  my  humiliation? 

Ulr.  No  I 

I  have  fethom'd  it  and  you.    But  let  us  talk 
Of  this  no  more.     Or  If  it  must  be  ever, 
Not  now.     Your  error  has  redoubled  all 
The  present  difficulties  of  our  house, 
At  secret  war  with  that  of  Straknheim : 
All  we  have  now  to  think  of  is  to  baffle 
Him.     I  have  shown  one  way. 

Wer.  The  only  one, 

And  I  embrace  it,  as  I  did  my  son, 
Who  show'd  himself  And  father's  safety  in 
One  day. 

Ulr.       You  shall  be  safe ;  let  that  suffice. 
Would  Stralenheim's  appearance  in  Bohemia 
Disturb  your  right,  or  mine,  if  once  we  were 
Admitted  to  our  lands  ? 

Wer.  Assuredly, 

Situate  as  we  are  now,  although  the  first 
Possessor  might,  as  usual,  prove  the  strongest, 
Especially  the  next  in  blood. 

Ulr.  Blood!  lb 

A  word  of  many  meanings ;  in  the  veins, 
And  out  of  them,  it  is  a  different  thing— 
And  so  it  should  be,  when  the  same  in  blood 
(As  it  is  calTd)  are  aliens  to  each  other, 
Like  Theban  brethren :  when  a  part  is  bad, 
A  few  spilt  ounces  purify  the  rest 

Wer.  I  do  not  apprehend  you. 

Ulr.  That  msj  be— 

And  should,  perhaps — and  yet but  get  ft  Rid; ; 

You  and  my  mother  must  away  to-night 
Here  comes  the  intendant :  sound  him  with  the  ps>\ 
'Twill  sink  into  his  venal  soul  like  lead 
Into  the  deep,  and  bring  up  slime  and  mud, 
And  ooze  too,  from  the  bottom,  as  the  lead  doth 
With  its  greased  understratum ;  but  no  less 
Will  serve  to  warn  our  vessels  through  these  sb«h 
The  freight  is  rich,  so  heave  the  line  In  time ! 
Farewell !  I  scarce  have  time,  but  yet  your  ha»l 
My  father ! 

Wer.  Let  me  embrace  thee ! 

Ulr.  We  m»f  k 

Observed :  subdue  your  nature  to  the  hour! 
Keep  off  from  me  as  from  your  foe ! 

Wer.  Accursed 

Be  he  who  is  the  stifling  cause  which  another* 
The  best  and  sweetest  feeling  of  our  hearts; 
At  such  an  hour  too ! 

Ulr.  Yes,  curse— it  wttl  test  J»* 

Here  is  the  intendant 

Enter  Ioekstcix. 

Master  Idenstein, 

How  fare  you  in  your  purpose  ?     Have  you  caugbt 
The  rogue  ? 

Iden.  No,  frith ! 

Ubr.  Well,  there  an  plenty  n**: 

You  may  have  better  luck  another  chase. 
Where  is  the  baron  ? 

Iden.  Gone  back  to  hit  chamber} 

And  now  I  think  on  X  taking  after  you 
With  nobly-born  impatience 

Ulr.  Your  great  men 

Must  be  answer*d  on  the  instant,  as  the  bound 
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Of  the  stung  steed  replies  unto  the  spur : 
*T  is  well  they  have  hones,  too ;  for,  If  they  had  not, 
I  fear  that  men  must  draw  their  chariots,  as 
They  say  kings  did  Sesostrls. 

Iden.  Who  was  he  ? 

Vtr.  An  old  Bohemian — an  imperial  gipsy. 

Idem.  A  gipsy  or  Bohemian,  'tis  the  same, 
For  they  pass  by  both  names.    And  was  he  one  ? 

Vh.  I  've  heard  so ;  but  I  must  take  leave.     In- 
tendant, 
Your  serrantl — Werner  (to  Wzairza  tUghUy),  if 

that  be  your  name, 
Tours.  [Exit  TJuuc. 

Iden.  A  well-spoken,  pretty-faced  young  man ! 
And  prettily  behaved  i    He  knows  his  station, 
You  see,  sir :  how  he  gave  to  each  his  due 
Precedence! 

Wer.  I  perceived  it,  and  applaud 

His  just  discernment  and  your  own. 

Iden.  That's  well — 

That  *u  very  welL     You  also  know  your  place,  too ; 
And  yet  I  don't  know  that  I  know  your  place. 

Wer.  (showing  the  ring).     Would  this  assist  your 
knowledge  ? 

Iden.  How ! — What ! — Eh  I 

;  A  jewel! 

Wer.       Tls  your  own  on  one  condition. 

Idem.  Mine!— Name  it! 

Wer.  That  hereafter  you  permit  me 

At  thrice  its  value  to  redeem  it :  'tis 
A  family  ring. 

Iden.  A  family !  — yours  ! — a  gem  I 

I'm  breathless! 

Wer.  You  must  also  furnish  me, 

An  hour  ere  daybreak,  with  all  means  to  quit 
This  place. 

Idem,         But  is  it  real  ?     Let  me  look  on  it : 
Diamond,  by  all  that's  glorious ! 

Wer.  Come,  1 11  trust  you : 

You  have  guess'd,  no  doubt,  that  I  was  born  above 
My  present  seeming. 

Idem*  I  can't  say  I  did, 

Though  this  looks  like  it :  this  is  the  true  breeding 
Of  gentle  blood ! 

Wer,  I  have  important  reasons 

For  wishing  to  continue  privily 
My  journey  hence. 

Iden,  So  then  you  are  the  man 

Whom  8tralcnheim *s  in  quest  of? 

Wer.  I  am  not ; 

But  being  taken  for  him  might  conduct 
So  much  embarrassment  to  me  just  now, 
And  to  the  baron's  self  hereafter — 'tis 
To  spare  both  that  I  would  avoid  all  bustle. 

iden.  Be  you  the  man  or  no,  'tis  not  my  business ; 
Besides,  I  never  should  obtain  the  half 
From  this  proud,  niggardly  noble,  who  would  raise 
The  country  for  some  missing  bits  of  coin, 
And  never  oiler  a  precise  reward  — 
But  tkU  I  —another  look  ! 

Wer.  Gaze  on  it  freely ; 

At  day-dawn  it  is  yours. 

Iden.  Oh,  thou  sweet  sparkler ! 

Thou  more  than  stone  of  the  philosopher ! 
Thou  touchstone  of  Philosophy  herself  I 
Thou  bright  eye  of  the  Mine  I  thou  loadstar  of 
The  soul  I  the  true  magnetic  Pole  to  which 
All  hearts  point  duly  north,  like  trembling  needles ! 


Thou  flaming  Spirit  of  the  Earth !  which,  sitting 
High  on  the  monarch's  diadem,  attractest 
More  worship  than  the  majesty  who  sweats 
Beneath  the  crown  which  makes  his  head' ache,  like 
Millions  of  hearts  which  bleed  to  lend  it  lustre  ! 
Shalt  thou  be  mine  ?  I  am,  methinks,  already 
A  little  king,  a  lucky  alchymlst !  — 
A  wise  magician,  who  has  bound  the  devil 
Without  the  forfeit  of  his  soul.     But  come, 
Werner,  or  what  else  ? 

Wer.  Call  me  Werner  still ; 

You  may  yet  know  me  by  a  loftier  title. 

Iden.  I  do  believe  in  thee !  thou  art  the  spirit 
Of  whom  I  long  have  dream'd  in  a  low  garb.  — 
But  come,  111  serve  thee :  thou  shalt  be  as  free 
As  air,  despite  the  waters ;  let  us  hence : 
1 11  show  thee  I  am  honest — (oh,  thou  jewel !) 
Thou  shalt  be  furnish'd,  Werner,  with  such  means 
Of  flight,  that  if  thou  wen  a  snail,  not  birds 
Should  overtake  thee.  —  Let  me  gaze  again  1 
I  have  a  foster  brother  in  the  mart 
Of  Hamburgh  skill'd  in  precious  stones.     How  many 
Carats  may  it  weigh  ?  —  Come,  Werner,  I  will  wing 
thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
STaALCNHZiM's  Chamber. 

SraALZHHSix  and  Fritz. 

Fritz.  All  *s  ready,  my  good  lord  ! 

Stral.  I  am  not  sleepy, 

And  yet  I  must  to  bed ;  I  fain  would  say 
To  rest,  but  something  heavy  on  my  spirit, 
Too  dull  for  wakefulness,  too  quick  for  slumber, 
Sits  on  me  as  a  cloud  along  the  sky, 
Which  will  not  let  the  sunbeams  through,  nor  yet 
Descend  in  rain  and  end,  but  spreads  itself 
'Twixt  earth  and  heaven,  like  envy  between  man 
And  man,  an  everlasting  mist :  —  I  will 
Unto  my  pillow. 

Fritz.  May  you  rest  there  well ! 

Stral.  I  feel,  and  fear,  I  shall. 

Fritz.  And  wherefore  fear  ? 

Stral.  I  know  not  why,  and  therefore  do  fear  more, 

Because  an  undescribable but 't  is 

All  folly.     Were  the  locks  (as  I  desired) 
Changed,  to-day,  of  this  chamber  ?  for  last  night's 
Adventure  makes  it  needful. 

Fritz.  Certainly, 

According  to  your  order,  and  beneath 
The  inspection  of  myself  and  the  young  Saxon 
Who  saved  your  life.    I  think  they  call  him  "  Ulric." 

StraL  You  think  /  you  supercilious  slave  I  what  right 
Have  you  to  tax  your  memory,  which  should  be 
Quick,  proud,  and  happy  to  retain  the  name 
Of  him  who  saved  your  master,  as  a  litany 
Whose  daily  repetition  marks  your  duty  ?  — 
Get  hence !  "You  think"  indeed  I  you  who  stood  still 
Howling  and  dripping  on  the  bank,  whilst  I 
Lay  dying,  and  the  stranger  dash'd  aside 
The  roaring  torrent,  and  restored  me  to  [scarce 

Thank  him  —  and  despise  you.     "  You  think/**  and 
Can  recollect  his  name  1    I  will  not  waste 
More  words  on  you.     Call  me  betimes. 

Fritz.  Good  night  I 

I  trust  to-morrow  will  restore  your  lordship 
To  renovated  strength  and  temper. 

[The 
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SCENE   III. 

The  secret  Passage, 

Gabor  (solus).  Four — 

Plve — six  hoars  have  I  counted,  like  the  guard 
Of  out-posts  on  the  never-merry  dock  : 
That  hollow  tongue  of  time,  which,  even  when 
It  sounds  for  joy,  takes  something  from  enjoyment 
With  every  clang.     *T  is  a  perpetual  knell, 
Though  for  a  marriage  feast  it  rings :  each  stroke 
Peals  for  a  hope  the  less ;  the  funeral  note 
Of  Love  deep-buried  without  resurrection 
In  the  grave  of  Possession ;  while  the  knoll 
Of  long-lived  parents  finds  a  jovial  echo 
To  triple  Time  in  the  son's  ear. 

I  *m  cold  — 
I  *m  dark ;  I  *ve  blown  my  fingers— number'd  o'er 
And  o'er  my  steps  —  and  knock'd  my  head  against 
Some  fifty  buttresses — and  roused  the  rats 
And  bats  in  general  insurrection,  till 
Their  cursed  pattering  feet  and  whirling  wings 
Leave  me  scarce  hearing  for  another  sound. 
A  light  I   It  is  at  distance  (if  I  can 
Measure  ta  darkness  distance) :  but  it  blinks 
As  through  a  crevice  or  a  key-hole,  in 
The  inhibited  direction :  I  must  on, 
Nevertheless,  from  curiosity. 
A  distant  lamp-light  is  an  incident 
In  such  a  den  as  this.     Pray  Heaven  it  lead  me 
To  nothing  that  may  tempt  me  !  Else  —  Heaven  aid 

me 
To  obtain  or  to  escape  it !  Shining  still  I 
Were  it  the  star  of  Lucifer  himself, 
Or  he  himself  girt  with  its  beams,  I  could 
Contain  no  longer.     Softly  !  mighty  well  1 
That  corner  'sturn'd — so — ah  I  no  I — right!  it  draws 
Nearer.     Here  is  a  darksome  angle — so, 
That 's  weather'd.  — Let  me  pause.  —  Suppose  it  leads 
Into  some  greater  danger  than  that  which 
I  have  escaped — no  matter,  t  is  a  new  one ; 
And  novel  perils,  like  fresh  mistresses, 
Wear  more  magnetic  aspects:  I  will  on, 
And  be  it  where  it  may — I  have  my  dagger, 
Which  may  protect  me  at  a  pinch.  — Burn  still, 
Thou  little  light  1  Thou  art  my  ignis  fatnus! 
My  stationary  Will-o'-the-wisp  t — So !  so  1 
He  hears  my  invocation,  and  fails  not 

[  The  scene  doses, 

SCENE   IV. 
A  Garden, 


Wer,  I  could  not  sleep — and  now  the  hour 'sat  hand ; 
All's  ready.    Tdwrmtetn  has  kept  his  word ; 
And  station'*  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
Upon  the  forest's  edge,  the  vehicle 
Awaits  us.     Now  the  dwindling  stars  begin 
To  pale  in  heaven ;  and  for  the  last  time  I 
Look  on  these  horrible  walls.     Oh !  never,  never 
Shall  I  forget  them.     Here  I  came  most  poor, 
But  not  dlshonour'd :  and  I  leave  them  with 
A  stain, —if  not  upon  my  name,  yet  in 
My  heart  1  — a  never-dying  canker-worm, 
Which  all  the  coming  splendour  of  the  lands, 
And  rights,  and  sovereignty  of  Stegendorf 
Can  scarcely  lull  a  moment.     I  must  find 


Some  means  of  restitution,  which  would  cats 
My  soul  in  part*  but  how  without  discovery  F — 
It  must  be  done,  however ;  and  M  pane 
Upon  the  method  the  first  hour  of  safety. 
The  madness  of  my  misery  led  to  this 
Base  influny ;  repentance  must  retrieve  it : 
I  will  have  nought  of  SMenhehn's  upon 
My  spirit,  though  he  would  grasp  all  of  mine ; 
Lands,  freedom,  life, — and  yet  he  sleeps  as  soundly, 
Perhaps,  as  infancy,  with  gorgeous  curtains 
Spread  for  his  canopy,  o'er  silken  pillows, 

Such  as  when Hark !  what  noise  is  that?  Again! 

The  branches  shake;  and  some  loose  stones  have  ft&en 
Prom  yonder  terrace. 

[ULatc  leaps  dawn  from  Me 
Ulric !  ever  welcome  ! 
this  «n»i 

Stop! 


Why  look  you  so  ? 


Do! 


What? 


An 


1 


Thrice  welcome  now  1 

Ulr. 
We  approach,  tell  me 

Wet. 

Ulr. 
Behold  my  father,  or 

Wer. 

Ulr. 

Wer.  Insane  or  insolent ! 

Ulr.  Beplv,  air,  as 

Tou  prize  your  life,  or  mine  1 

Wer.  To  what  must  I 

Answer? 

Ulr.       Are  you  or  are  you  not  the  aswssln 
Of  Stralenheim  ? 

Wer.  I  never  was  as  yet 

The  murderer  of  any  man.     What  mean  you  ? 

Ulr.  Did  not  you  this  night  (as  the  night  before) 
Retrace  the  secret  passage  ?     Did  you  not 
Again  revisit  Straienheim's  chamber  ?  and 

[Ulbjc 

Wer.  Proceed. 

Ulr.  Died  he  not  by  your  hand  ? 

Wer.  Great 

Ulr.  You  are  innocent,  then !  my  father's  fam^rt  3 

Embrace  mel   Yes, — your  tone — your  look yes. 

yes,— 
Yet  say  so. 

Wer.  U I  e'er,  in  heart  or  mind* 

Conceived  deliberately  such  a  thought. 
But  rather  strove  to  trample  back  to  hell 
Such  thoughts — if  e'er  they  glared  a  moment  through 
The  irritation  of  my  oppressed  spirit — 
May  heaven  be  shut  for  ever  from  my  hopes 
As  from  mine  eyes ! 

Ulr.  But  Stralenheim  is  dead. 

Wer.  Tis  horrible !  'tis  hideous,  as  lis  hateful  I— 
But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

Uhr.  No  bolt 

Is  forced ;  no  violence  can  be  detected. 
Save  on  his  body.     Part  of  his  own  household 
Have  been  alarm'd ;  but  as  the  intendant  fs 
Absent,  I  took  upon  myself  the  care 
Of  mustering  the  police.     His  chamber  has, 
Past  doubt,  been  enter'd  secretly.     Excuse  me, 
If  nature 

Wer.  Oh,  my  boy  I  what  unknown 

Of  dark  fatality,  like  clouds,  are  gathering 
Above  our  house ! 

Uhr.  My  father!  I  acquit  yon! 

But  will  the  world  do  so?  wfD  even  tike  judge, 
If But  you  must  away  this  instant. 
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Ah  I 


Wtr. 

111  free  it     Who  ahaU  dare  suspect  me  ? 

XJkr. 
Yon  had  no  guests— no  visiters — no  life 
Breathing  around  you,  save  my  mother's  ? 

Wtr. 
The  Hungarian  i 

Ulr.  He  is  gone  1  he  disappear'd 

Ere  sunset. 

Wtr.  No;  I  hid  him  in  that  very 

CooceaTd  and  fetid  gallery. 

Uh.  There  111  find  him. 

[Uutic  is  going. 

Wtr.  It  is  too  late :  he  had  left  the  palace  ere 
I  quitted  it     I  found  the  secret  panel 
Qpen,  and  the  doors  which  lead  from  that  ball 
Which  masks  it :  I  but  thought  he  had  snatch'd  the 

silent 
And  favourable  moment  to  escape 
The  myrmidons  of  Idenstein,  who  were 
Dogging  him  yester-evcn. 

Uh.  Ton  reclosed 

The  panel? 

Wtr.  Yes ;  and  not  without  reproach 

(And  inner  trembling  for  the  avoided  peril) 
At  his  dull  heedlessness,  in  leaving  thus 
His  shelterer'a  asylum  to  the  risk 
Of  »  discovery. 

Ulr.  Tou  are  sure  you  closed  it  ? 

War.  Certain. 

Uh.                That's  well ;  but  had  been  better,  if 
Ton  ne'er  had  turn'd  it  to  a  den  for [He  pauses. 

Wtr.  Thieves ! 

Thou  wouldst  say :  I  must  bear  it  and  deserve  it ; 
But  not 

Uh.  No,  either ;  do  not  speak  of  this : 

This  is  no  hour  to  think  of  petty  crimes, 
But  to  prevent  the  consequence  of  great  ones. 
Why  would  you  shelter  this  man  ? 

Wtr.  Could  I  shun  it? 

A  man  pursued  by  my  chief  foe ;  disgraced 
For  my  own  crime ;  a  victim  to  my  safety, 
Imploring  a  few  hours'  concealment  from 
The  very  wretch  who  was  the  cause  he  needed 
8uch  refuge.     Had  he  been  a  wolf;  I  could  not 
Have  in  such  circumstances  thrust  him  forth. 

Ulr.  And  like  the  wolf  he  hath  repaid  you. 
It  is  too  late  to  ponder  thus :  — you  must 
Set  out  ere  dawn.     I  will  remain  here  to 
Trace  the  murderer,  if  'tis  possible. 

Wtr.  But  this  my  sudden  flight  will  give  the  Mo- 
Suspkfon :  two  new  victims  in  the  lieu 
Of  one,  if  I  remain.     The  fled  Hungarian, 
Who  seems  the  culprit,  and 

Uh.  Who  seenu  9    Who  else 

Can  be  so? 

Wtr.          Not  /,  though  just  now  you  doubted — 
You,  my  son  / — doubted 

Uh.  And  do  you  doubt  of  him 

The  fugitive? 

Wtr.  Boy !  since  I  fell  Into 

The  abyss  of  crime  (though  not  of  such  crime),  I, 
Having  seen  the  Innocent  oppress'd  for  me, 
Hay  doubt  even  of  the  guilty's  guilt     Your  heart 
Is  free,  and  quick  with  virtuous  wrath  to  accuse 
Appearances ;  and  views  a  criminal 
la  Innocence's  shadow,  it  may  be, 
tit  dusky. 


But 


[loch 


Uh.                       And  if  I  do  so, 
What  win  mankind,  who  know  you  not,  or  knew 
But  to  oppress  ?    You  must  not  stand  the  hazard. 
Away ! — 111  make  all  easy.     Idenstein 
Will  for  his  own  sake  and  his  jewel's  hold 
His  peace — he  also  is  a  partner  in 
Your  flight — moreover 

Wtr.  Fly  {  and  leave  my  name 

Link'd  with  the  Hungarian's,  or  preferrM  as  poorest, 
To  bear  the  brand  of  bloodshed  ? 

Ubr.  Pshaw  1  leave  anything 

Except  our  lather's  sovereignty  and  castles, 
For  which  you  have  so  long  panted,  and  in  vain  l 
What  name  f    You  have  no  name,  since  that  you  bear 
Is  feign'd. 

Wtr.        Most  true ;  but  still  I  would  not  have  it 
Engraved  in  crimson  in  men's  memories, 

Though  in  this  most  obscure  abode  of  men 

Besides,  the  search 

Uh.  I  will  provide  against 

Aught  that  can  touch  you.    No  one  knows  you  here 
As  heir  of  Siegendorf :  if  Idenstein 
Suspects,,  t  is  but  suspicion,  and  he  is 
A  fool :  his  folly  shall  have  such  employment, 
Too,  that  the  unknown  Werner  shall  give  way 
To  nearer  thoughts  of  self.     The  laws  (if  e'er 
Laws  reach'd  this  village)  are  all  in  abeyance 
With  the  late  general  war  of  thirty  years, 
Or  crush'd,  or  rising  slowly  from  the  dust, 
To  which  the  march  of  armies  trampled  them. 
Stralenhelm,  although  noble,  is  unheeded 
Here,  save  as  such — without  lands,  influence, 
Save  what  hath  perish'd  with  him.    Few  prolong 
A  week  beyond  their  funeral  rites  their  sway 
O'er  men,  unless  by  relatives,  whose  interest 
Is  roused :  such  is  not  here  the  case ;  he  died 
Alone,  unknown, — a  solitary  grave, 
Obscure  as  his  deserts,  without  a  scutcheon, 
Is  all  hell  have,  or  wants.     If  /  discover 
The  assassin,  'twill  be  well — if  not,  believe  me 
None  else ;  though  all  the  full-fed  train  of  menials 
May  howl  above  his  ashes  (as  they  did 
Around  him  in  his  danger  on  the  Oder), 
Will  no  more  stir  a  finger  now  than  then. 
Hence!   hence!    I  must  not  hear  your  answer. — 

Look! 
The  stars  are  almost  faded,  and  the  grey 
Begins  to  grizzle  the  black  hair  of  night 
You  shall  not  answer  * — Pardon  me  that  I 
Am  peremptory ;  'tis  your  son  that  speaks, 
Your  long-lost,  late-found  son. — Let's  call  my  mo- 
ther! 
Softly  and  swiftly  step,  and  leave  the  rest 
To  me :  111  answer  for  the  event  as  for 
As  regards  you,  and  that  is  the  chief  point, 
As  my  first  duty,  which  shall  be  observed. 
We'll  meet  in  Castle  Siegendorf — once  more 
Our  banners  shall  be  glorious !    Think  of  that 
Alone,  and  leave  all  other  thoughts  to  me» 
Whose  youth  may  better  battle  with  them.  —  Hence  I 
And  may  your  age  be  happy !— I  will  kiss 
My  mother  once  more,  then  Heaven's  speed  be  with 
you! 

Wtr.  This  counsel's  safe — but  is  it  honourable  ? 

Ulr.  To  save  a  father  Is  a  child's  chief  honour. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  IT. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE   I. 

A  Gothic  HaU  in  the    Castle  of  Siegcndorf  near 

Prague. 

Enter  Eaxc  and  Henuck,  Retainers  of  the  Count. 

Erie.  So,  better  times  are  come  at  last ;  to  these 
Old  walls  new  masters  and  high  wassail — both 
A  long  desideratum. 

Hen.  Yes,  for  masters, 

It  might  be  unto  those  who  long  for  novelty, 
Though  made  by  a  new  grave :  but  as  for  wassail, 
Methinks  the  old  Count  Siegcndorf  maintain'd 
His  feudal  hospitality  as  high 
As  e'er  another  prince  of  the  empire. 

Erie.  Why, 

For  the  mere  cup  and  trencher,  we  no  doubt 
Fared  passing  well ;  but  as  for  merriment 
And  sport,  without  which  salt  and  sauces  season 
The  cheer  but  scantily,  our  sitings  were 
Even  of  the  narrowest. 

Hen.  The  old  count  loved  not 

The  roar  of  revel ;  are  you  sure  that  this  does  ? 

Eric.  As  yet  he  hath  been  courteous  as  he 's  boun- 
teous, 
And  we  all  love  him. 

Hen.  His  reign  is  as  yet 

Hardly  a  year  o'erpast  its  honeymoon, 
And  the  first  year  of  sovereigns  is  bridal : 
Anon,  we  shall  perceive  his  real  sway 
And  moods  of  mind. 

Erie.  Pray  Heaven  he  keep  the  present ! 

Then  his  brave  son,  Count  Ulric — there 's  a  knight ! 
Pity  the  wars  are  o'er  ! 

Hen.  Why  so  ? 

Eric.  Look  on  him  ! 

And  answer  that  yourself. 

Hen.  He 's  very  youthful, 

And  strong  and  beautiful  as  a  young  tiger. 

Erie.  That 's  not  a  faithful  vassal's  likeness. 

Hen.  But 

Perhaps  a  true  one. 

Erie.  Pity,  as  I  said, 

The  wars  are  over :  in  the  hall,  who  like 
Count  Ulric  for  a  well-supported  pride, 
Which  awes,  but  yet  offends  not  ?  in  the  field, 
Who  like  him  with  his  spear  in  hand,  when,  gnashing 
His  tusks,  and  ripping  up  from  right  to  left 
The  howling  hounds,  the  boar  makes  for  the  thicket  ? 
Who  backs  a  hone,  or  bears  a  hawk,  or  wears 
A  sword  like  him  ?  Whose  plume  nods  knightlier  ? 

Hen.  No  one's,  I  grant  you.   Do  not  fear,  if  war 
Be  long  in  coming,  he  is  of  that  kind 
Will  make  it  for  himself;  if  he  hath  not 
Already  done  as  much. 

Eric  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Hen.  You  can't  deny  his  train  of  followers 
(But  few  our  native  fellow  vassals  born 
On  the  domain)  are  such  a  sort  of  knaves 
As (Anises.) 

Erie.  What? 

Hen.  The  war  (you  love  so  much)  leaves  living. 
Like  other  parents,  she  spoils  her  worst  children. 

Erie.  Nonsense  !  they  are  all  brave  iron-vlsaged 
feDows, 
Such  as  old  Tilly  loved. 


Hen.  And  who  loved  Tilly  T     ]■ 

Ask  that  at  Magdebourg — or  for  that  matter 
Wallenstein  either ;  — they  are  gone  to^— 

Eric.  Best ; 

But  what  beyond  *t  Is  not  ours  to  pronounce. 

Hen.  I  wish  they  had  left  us  something  of  their  rest.    ' 
The  country  (nominally  now  at  peace) 
Is  over-run  with — God  knows  who :  they  fly 
By  night,  and  disappear  with  sunrise ;  bat 
Leave  us  no  less  desolation,  nay,  even  more* 
Than  the  most  open  warfare. 

Eric.  But  Count  Ulric — 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  him  ? 

Hen.  With  tarn  / 

He might  prevent  it     As  you  say  he 's  fond 

Of  war,  why  makes  he  it  not  on  those  marauders  ? 

Eric.  You  'd  better  ask  himself. 

Hen.  I  would  as  adorn 

Ask  the  lion  why  he  laps  not  milk. 

Erie.  And  here  he  comes  t 

Hen.  The  devil  1  you  *U  hold  your  tongue? 

Erie.  Why  do  you  turn  so  pale  ? 

Hen.  T  is  nothing — but 

Be  silent 

Erie.       I  will,  upon  what  you  have  said. 

Hen.  I  assure  you  I  meant  nothing, — a  mere  sport 
Of  words,  no  more ;  besides,  had  it  been  otherwise, 
He  is  to  espouse  the  gentle  Baroness, 
Ida  of  Stralenhelm,  the  late  baron's  heiress ; 
And  she,  no  doubt,  win  soften  whatsoever 
Of  fierceness  the  late  long  intestine  wars 
Have  given  all  natures,  and  most  unto  those 
Who  were  born  in  them*,  and  bred  up  upon 
The  knees  of  Homicide ;  sprinkled,  as  it  were, 
With  blood  even  at  their  baptism.     Prithee,  peace 
On  all  that  I  have  said  t 

Enter  Ucaic  and  RoooLnt 

Good  morrow,  count. 

Ulr.  Good  morrow,  worthy  Hcnrick.     Eric,  is 
All  ready  for  the  chase  ? 

Erie.  The  dogs  are  orderVi 

Down  to  the  forest,  and  the  vassals  out 
To  beat  the  bushes,  and  the  day  looks  promising. 
Shall  I  call  forth  your  excellency's  suite  ? 
What  courser  will  you  please  to  mount  ? 

Ulr.  The  dun, 

Walsteln. 

Erie.  I  fear  he  scarcely  has  recover^ 
The  toils  of  Monday :  t  was  a  noble  chase : 
You  spearM /bur  with  your  own  band. 

Ulr.  True,  good  Erk  3 

I  had  forgotten — let  It  be  the  grey,  then, 
Old  Ziska :  he  has  not  been  out  this  fortnight 

Erie.  He  shall  be  straight  canarisooVL  How  many 
Of  your  immediate  retainers  shall 
Escort  you? 

Ulr.  I  leave  that  to  Weulrarg,  our 

Master  of  the  horse.  [Exit  Bajc 

Bodolph! 

Rod.  My  lord  t 

Ub.  The  news 

Is  awkward  from  the — (Rodolmi  points  to  HasraicE. ) 

How  now,  Hemic*  t  why 
Loiter  you  here  ? 

Hen.  For  your  commands,  my  lord. 

Ulr.  Go  to  my  father,  and  present  my  duty,  i 

And  learn  if  he  would  aught  with  me  before  < , 

__J: 
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I  mount.  [Exit  Hinrick. 

Rodolph,  our  friends  have  had  a  check 
Upon  the  frontiers  of  Franconia,  and 
*T  is  rumourM  that  the  column  sent  against  them 
Is  to  be  strengthen^.     I  must  join  them  soon. 

Rod.  Best  wait  for  further  and  more  sure  advices. 
Ub.  I  mean  it — and  indeed  it  could  not  well 
Have  Men  out  at  a  time  more  opposite 
To  all  my  plans. 

Rod.  It  will  be  difficult 

To  excuse  your  absence  to  the  count  your  father. 
Ub.  Yes,  but  the  unsettled  state  of  our  domain 
In  high  Silesia  will  permit  and  cover 
My  journey.     In  the  mean  time,  when  we  are 
Engaged  in  the  chase,  draw  off  the  eighty  men 
Whom  Wolffe  leads — keep  the  forests  on  your  route : 
Tou  know  it  well  ? 

Rod  As  well  as  on  that  night 

When  we 

Ulr.  We  will  not  speak  of  that  until 

We  can  repeat  the  same  with  like  success : 
And  when  you  have  join'd,  give  Rosenberg  this  letter. 

[  Gives  a  letter. 
Add  further,  that  I  have  sent  this  slight  addition 
To  our  force  with  you  and  Wolffe,  as  herald  of 
My  coming,  though  I  could  but  spare  them  ill 
At  this  time,  as  my  father  loves  to  keep 
Full  numbers  of  retainers  round  the  castle, 
Until  this  marriage,  and  its  feasts  and  fooleries, 
Arc  rung  out  with  its  peal  of  nuptial  nonsense. 

Rod.  I  thought  you  loved  the  lady  Ida  ? 

Ub.  Why, 

I  do  so — but  it  follows  not  from  that 
I  would  bind  in  my  youth  and  glorious  years, 
So  brief  and  burning,  with  a  lady's  zone, 
Although  't  were  that  of  Venus ;  — but  I  love  her, 
As  woman  should  be  loved,  fairly  and  solely. 

Rod.  And  constantly  ? 

Ulr.  I  think  so  ;  for  I  love 

Nought  else.  — But  I  have  not  the  time  to  pause 
Upon  these  gewgaws  of  the  heart  Great  things 
We  have  to  do  ere  long.  Speed !  speed !  good  Rodolph ! 

Rod,  On  my  return,  however,  I  shall  find 
The  Baroness  Ida  lost  in  Countess  Siegendorf  ? 

Ulr.  Perhaps  my  father  wishes  it ;  and  sooth 
T  U  no  bad  policy  :  this  union  with 
The  last  bud  of  the  rival  branch  at  once 
Unites  the  future  and  destroys  the  past 

RotL  Adieu. 

Ub.  Yet  hold — we  had  better  keep  together 

Until  the  chase  begins ;  then  draw  thou  off, 
And  do  as  I  have  said. 

Rod.  I  wili     But  to 

Return — *t  was  a  most  kind  act  in  the  count 
Your  father  to  send  up  to'Konigsberg 
For  this  fair  orphan  of  the  baron,  and 
To  hail  her  as  his  daughter. 

Ub.  Wondrous  kind ! 

Especially  as  little  kindness  till 
Then  grew  between  them. 

Rod.  The  late  baron  died 

Of  a  fever,  did  he  not  ? 

Ub.  How  should  I  know  ? 

Rod.  I  have  heard  it  whisperM  there  was  something 
strange 

*  (Ida,  the  new  personage,  U  a  precodooj  girl  of  fifteen, 
Is  a  great  hurry  to  be  married ;  and  who  has  very  little  to  do 
In  the  bustnau  of  the  play,  but  to  produce  an  effect  by  faint- 


About  his  death — and  even  the  place  of  it 
Is  scarcely  known. 

Ulr.  Some  obscure  village  on 

The  Saxon  or  Silesian  frontier. 

Rod.  He 

Has  left  no  testament — no  farewell  words  ? 

Ulr.  I  am  neither  confessor  nor  notary, 
So  cannot  say. 

Rod.  Ah  !  here  *s  the  lady  Ida. 

Enter  Ida  Stralxnhkim.  i 

Ub.  You  are  early,  my  sweet  cousin  ! 

Ida.  Not  too  early, 

Dear  TJlric,  if  I  do  not  interrupt  you. 
Why  do  you  call  me  M  cousin  f  " 

Ub.  (smiling).  Are  we  not  so  ? 

Ida.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  like  the  name ;  methlnks 
It  sounds  so  cold,  as  if  you  thought  upon 
Our  pedigree,  and  only  weigh'd  our  blood. 

Ulr.  (starting.)  Blood  [ 

Ida.  Why  does  yours  start  from  your  cheeks  ? 

Ub.  Ay!  doth  it? 

Ida.  It  doth — but  no  t  it  rushes  like  a  torrent 
Even  to  your  brow  again. 

Ulr.  (recovering  himself).  And  if  it  fled, 
It  only  was  because  your  presence  sent  it 
Back  to  my  heart,  which  beats  for  you,  sweet  cousin  I 

Ida.  "  Cousin"  again. 

Ulr.  Nay,  then,  1 11  call  you  sister. 

Ida.  I  like  that  name  still  worse.  — Would  we  had  ne'er 
Been  aught  of  kindred ! 

Ulr.  (gloomily).  Would  we  never  had ! 

Ida.  Oh,  heavens  1  and  can  you  wish  that  9 

Ub.  Dearest  Ida ! 

Did  I  not  echo  your  own  wish  ? 

Ida.  Yes,  TJlric, 

But  then  I  wish'd  it  not  with  such  a  glance, 
And  scarce  knew  what  I  said ;  but  let  me  be 
Sister,  or  cousin,  what  you  will,  so  that 
I  still  to  you  am  something. 

Ulr.  You  shall  be 

All— all 

Ida.  And  you  to  me  are  so  already ; 

But  I  can  wait. 

Ub.  Dear  Ida ! 

Ida.  Call  me  Ida, 

Four  Ida,  for  I  would  be  yours,  none  else's — 
Indeed  I  have  none  else  left,  since  my  poor  father— 

[She  pauses. 

Ulr.  You  have  mine — you  have  me. 

Ida.  Dear  TJlric  how  I  wish 

My  father  could  but  view  my  happiness, 
Which  wants  but  this  I 

Ub.  Indeed ! 

Ida.  You  would  have  loved  him, 

He  you ;  for  the  brave  ever  love  each  other : 
His  manner  was  a  little  cold,  his  spirit 
Proud  (as  is  birth's  prerogative)  ;  but  under  [other ! 

This  grave  exterior Would  you  had  known  each 

Had  such  as  you  been  near  him  on  his  journey, 
He  had  not  died  without  a  friend  to  soothe 
His  last  and  lonely  moments. 

Ub.  Who  says  Mar? 

Ida.  What? 

Ub.  That  he  died  alone. 

Ing  at  the  dUcovery  of  the  vUlany  of  her  beloved,  and  partially 
touching  on  it  in  a  previous  scene.  —  EcL  Jtrv.] 
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Ida.  '  The  general  rumour, 

And  disappearance  of  his  servants,  who 
Have  ne'er  returned :  that  fever  was  most  deadly 
Which  swept  them  all  away. 

Uir.  If  they  were  near  him, 

He  could  not  die  neglected  or  alone. 

Ida.  Alas !  what  is  a  menial  to  a  death-bed, 
When  the  dim  eye  rolls  vainly  round  for  what 
It  loves  ?  —  They  say  he  died  of  a  fever. 

Ulr.  Say! 

It  was  so. 

Ida.        I  sometimes  dream  otherwise. 

Ulr.  All  dreams  are  false. 

Ida,  And  yet  I  see  him  as 

I  see  you. 

Ulr.  Where? 

Ida.  In  sleep — I  see  him  Be 

Pale,  bleeding,  and  a  man  with  a  raised  knife 
Beside  him. 

Ulr.  But  you  do  not  see  his  face  9 

Ida  {looking  at  Mm).  No !  Oh,  my  God  I  do  you  9 

Ulr.  Why  do  you  ask  ? 

Ida.  Because  you  look  as  if  you  saw  a  murderer  ! 

Ulr.  (agitatedly).  Ida,  this  is  mere  childishness ; 
your  weakness 
Infects  me,  to  my  shame ;  but  as  all  feelings 
Of  yours  are  common  to  me,  it  affects  me. 
Prithee,  sweet  child,  change 

Ida.  Child,  Indeed !  I  have 

Full  fifteen  summers  !  [A  bugle  Bounds. 

Rod.  Hark,  my  lord,  the  bugle  ! 

Ida  (peevishly  to  Rodolfh).    Why  need  you  tell 
him  that  ?     Can  he  not  hear  it 
Without  your  echo  ? 

Rod.  Pardon  me,  fair  baroness  ! 

Ida.  I  will  not  pardon  you,  unless  you  earn  it 
By  aiding  me  in  my  dissuasion  of 
Count  Ulric  from  the  chase  to-day. 

Rod.  Tou  will  not, 

Lady,  need  aid  of  mine. 

Ulr.  I  must  not  now 

Forego  it 

Ida.         But  you  shall ! 

Ulr.  ShaUt 

Ida.  Yes,  or  be 

No  true  knight  —  Come,  dear  Ulric  I  yield  to  me 
In  this,  for  this  one  day :  the  day  looks  heavy, 
And  you  are  turn'd  so  pale  and  in. 

Ulr.  You  jest 

Ida.  Indeed  I  do  not :  —  ask  of  Bodolph. 

Rod.  Truly, 

My  lord,  within  this  quarter  of  an  hour 
You  have  changed  more  than  e'er  I  saw  you  change 
In  years. 

Ubr.      *Tis  nothing ;  bat  if  twere,  the  air 
Would  soon  restore  me.     I'm  the  true  chameleon, 
And  live  but  on  the  atmosphere ;  your  feasts 
In  castle  halls,  and  social  banquets,  nurse  not 
My  spirit — I'm  a  forester  and  breather 
Of  the  steep  mountain-tops,  where  I  love  all 
The  eagle  loves. 

Ida.  Except  his  prey,  I  hope. 

Uln   Sweet  Ida,  wish  me  a  fair  chase,  and  I 
Will  bring  you  six  boars'  heads  for  trophies  home. 

Ida.  And  will  you  not  stay,  then  ?    You  shall  not 
Come !  1  will  sing  to  you.  [go! 

Ulr.  Ida,  yon  scarcely 

Will  make  a  soldier's  wife. 


I  do  not  wish 


Asa. 
To  be  so ;  for  I  trust 
And  you  will  live  In  peace  on  your 


Enter  Wxiira  as  Cocsrr  Smssmomr. 

Ulr.  My  father,  I  salute  you,  and  ft  gifctus  sne 
With  such  brief  greeting. — Yon  have  heard  our  bogle ; 
The  vassals  wait 

Sieg.  So  let  them.  — Yon  forget 

To-morrow  is  the  appointed  festival 
In  Prague  for  peace  restored.     You  are  apt  to  follow 
The  chase  with  such  an  ardour  as  will  scarce 
Permit  you  to  return  to-day,  or  if 
Beturn'd,  too  much  fatigued  to  join  to-morrow 
The  nobles  in  our  marshalPd  ranks. 

Ulr.  You,  count, 

Will  well  supply  the  place  of  both — I  am  sot 
A  lover  of  these  pageantries. 

Sieg.  No,  Ulric : 

It  were  not  well  that  yon  alone  of  all 
Our  young  nobility—: — 

Ida.  And  far  the  noblest 

In  aspect  and  demeanour. 

Sieg.  (to  Ida).  True,  dear  child, 

Though  somewhat  frankly  said  for  a  fair  damsel. 

But,  Ulric,  recollect  too  our  position, 
So  lately  reinstated  in  our  honours. 
Believe  me,  t  would  be  mark'd  in  any  house, 
But  most  in  ours,  that  osx  should  be  found  wanting 
At  such  a  time  and  place.     Besides,  the  Heaven 
Which  gave  us  back  our  own,  in  the  same  moment 
It  spread  its  peace  o'er  all,  hath  double  daunt 
On  us  for  thanksgiving :  first,  for  our  country ; 
And  next,  that  we  are  here  to  share  Its  blessings. 

Ulr.  (aside).  Devout,  too !  Well,  sir,  I  obey  at  once. 

(Then  aloud  to  a  Servant.) 
Ludwig,  dismiss  the  train  without !    [Exit  Lrrowrc. 

Ida.  And  so 

You  yield  at  once  to  him  what  I  for  hours 
Might  supplicate  in  vain. 

Sieg.  (smiRng).  You  are  not  jealous 

Of  me,  I  trust,  my  pretty  rebel !  who 
Would  sanction  disobedience  against  all 
Except  thyself?    But  fear  not ;  thou  shalt  role  him 
Hereafter  with  a  fonder  sway  and  firmer. 

Ida.  But  I  should  like  to  govern  now. 

Sieg.  You  shall. 

Your  harpy  which  by  the  way  awaits  you  with 
The  countess  in  her  chamber.     She  complains 
That  you  are  a  sad  truant  to  your  nrask : 
She  attends  you. 

Ida.  Then  good  morrow,  my  kind  n«— r—  I 

Ulric,  you  11  come  and  hear  me  ? 

Ulr.  By  and  fay. 

Ida.  Be  sure  I'll  sound  it  better  than  your  bqgjes ', 
Then  pray  you  be  as  punctual  to  Its  notes : 
111  pjay  you  King  Gustsvns*  march. 

Ulr.  And  why  not 

Old  Tffly»s  ? 

Ida.  Not  that  monster's  I  I  should  think 

My  harp-strings  rang  with  groans,  and  not  with  music. 
Could  aught  of  his  sound  on  it :  —but  come  quickly; 
Your  mother  will  be  eager  to  receive  you.  [ststiL 

Sieg.  Ulric,  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  alone 

Ulr.  My  time's  your  vassal. 

Bodolph,  hence  1  and  4© 
best  speed 
And  readiest  means  let  Botenberg  reply. 


(Aside  to  Bodolph.) 
As  t  directed ;  and  by  his 
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Rod,  Count  Siegendorf;  command  you  aught  ?  I 
am  bound 
Upon  a  journey  past  the  frontier. 

Sug.  (starts).  Ah!  — 

Where  ?  on  what  frontier  ? 

Rod,  The  8ilesian,  on 

My  way — (Aside  to  Ulric.) —  Where  shall  I  say  ? 

Uh.  (arid*  to  Rodolfh).        To  Hamburgh. 

(Aeidt  to  himeelf.)    That 
Word  will,  I  think,  put  a  Arm  padlock  on 
Hi*  further  Inquisition. 

Rod,  Count,  to  Hamburgh. 

Sieg.  (agitated).  Hamburgh  I    No,  I  have  nought 
to  do  there,  nor 
Am  aught  connected  with  that  city.     Then 
God  speed  you! 

Rod,  Fare  ye  well,  Count  Siegendorf  I 

[Exit  Rodolph. 

Sug.  Ulric,  this  man,  who  hat  just  departed,  Is 
One  of  those  strange  companions  whom  I  fain 
Would  reason  with  you  on. 

Uh.  My  lord,  he  is 

Noble  by  birth,  of  one  of  the  first  houses 
In  Saxony. 

Sieg.  I  talk  not  of  his  birth, 

But  of  his  bearing.     Men  speak  lightly  of  him. 

Ubr.  So  they  will  doof  most  men.  Even  the  monarch 
Is  not  fenced  from  his  chamberlain's  slander,  or 
The  sneer  of  the  last  courtier  whom  he  has  made 
Great  and  ungrateful. 

Sieg.  It  I  must  be  plain, 

The  world  speaks  more  Chan  lightly  of  this  Rodolph : 
They  say  he  Is  leagued  with  the  "  black  bands"  who 
Ravage  the  frontier.  [still 

Uh.  And  will  you  believe 

The  world? 

Sieg.  In  this  case  —  yes. 

Ulr.  In  any  case, 

I  thought  you  knew  it  better  than  to  take 
An  accusation  for  a  sentence. 

Sieg.  Son ! 

I  understand  you ;  you  refer  to  —  but 
My  destiny  has  so  involved  about  me 
Her  spider  web,  that  I  can  only  flutter 
Like  the  poor  fly,  but  break  it  not.    Take  heed, 
Ulric  ;  you  have  seen  to  what  the  passions  led  me : 
Twenty  long  years  of  misery  and  famine       [chance, 
Qoench'd  them  not  —  twenty  thousand  more,  per- 
Hereafter  (or  even  here  In  momenta  which 
Might  date  for  years,  did  Anguish  make  the  dial) 
May  not  obliterate  or  expiate 
The  fwpdnf*  md  dishonour  of  an  instant. 
TJbic,  be  waro'd  by  a  father  l — I  was  not 
By  mine,  end  you  behold  me ! 

Uh.  I  behold 

The  prosperous  and  beloved  Siegendorf; 
Lord  of  a  prince's  appanage,  and  honourM 
By  those  he  rules  and  those  he  ranks  with. 

Sieg.  Ah ! 

Why  wilt  thou  call  me  prosperous,  while  I  fear 
For  thee  ?    Beloved,  when  thou  lovest  me  not ! 
All  hearts  but  one  may  beat  in  kindness  for  me— 

But  if  my  eon^  is  cold  1 

XJtr.  Who  dare  say  that  ? 

Sieg.  None  else  but  I,  who  see  it — fed  it — keener 
Than  would  your  adversary,  who  dared  say  so, 
Tour  setae  te  me  heart !    Bat  mine  survives 
The  woud. 


Uh.  Ton  err.    My  nature  is  not  given 

To  outward  fondling :  how  should  it  be  bo, 
After  twelve  years'  divorcement  from  my  parents  ? 
Sieg.  And  did  not  /  too  pase  those  twelve  torn 
years 
In  a  like  absence  ?    Bat  'tis  vain  to  urge  you— 
Nature  was  never  call'd  back  by  remonstrance. 
Let 's  change  the  theme.     I  wish  you  to  consider 
That  these  young  violent  nobles  of  high  name, 
But  dark  deeds  (ay,  the  darkest,  if  all  Rumour 
Reports  be  true),  with  whom  thou  consortest, 

Wm  lead  thee 

Ubr.  (impatiently).   I H  be  led  by  no  man. 
Sieg.  Nor 

Be  leader  of  such,  I  would  hope :  at  once 
To  wean  thee  from  the  perils  of  thy  youth 
And  haughty  spirit,  I  have  thought  it  well 
That  thou  shouldst  wed  the  lady  Ida — more 
As  thou  appear'st  to  love  her. 

Ulr.  I  have  said 

I  will  obey  your  orders,  were  they  to 
Unite  with  Hecate — can  a  son  say  more  ? 

Sieg.  He  says  too  much  in  saying  this.     It  is  not 
The  nature  of  thine  age,  nor  of  thy  blood, 
Nor  of  thy  temperament,  to  talk  so  coolly, 
Or  act  so  carelessly,  in  that  which  is 
The  bloom  or  blight  of  all  men's  happiness 
(For  Glory's  pillow  is  but  restless  if 
Love  lay  not  down  his  cheek  there) :  some  strong  bias, 
Some  master  fiend  Is  in  thy  service,  to 
Misrule  the  mortal  who  believes  him  slave, 
And  makes  his  every  thought  subservient ;  else 
Thou  'dst  say  at  once — "  I  love  young  Ida,  and 
wm  wed  her;"  or,  "  I  love  her  not,  and  all 
The  powers  of  earth  shall  never  make  me." — So 
Would  I  have  answer*d. 

Ulr.  Sir,  you  wed  for  love. 

Sieg.  I  did,  and  it  has  been  my  only  refuge 
In  many  miseries. 

Ulr.  Which  miseries 

Had  never  been  but  for  this  love-match. 

Sieg.  Stffl 

Against  your  age  and  nature !    Who  at  twenty 
E'er  answer'd  thus  till  now? 

Uh.  Did  you  not  warn  me 

Against  your  own  example  ? 

Sieg.  Boyish  sophist ! 

In  a  word,  do  you  love,  or  love  not,  Ida  ? 
Uh.  What  matters  ft,  if  I  am  ready  to 
Obey  you  in  espousing  her  ? 

Sieg.  As  far 

As  you  feel,  nothing,  but  all  life  for  her. 
She's  young — all  •beautiful — adores  you — is 
Endow'd  with  qualities  to  give  happiness, 
Such  as  rounds  common  life  into  a  dream 
Of  something  which  your  poets  cannot  paint, 
And  (if  it  were  not  wisdom  to  love  virtue) 
For  which  Philosophy  might  barter  Wisdom ; 
And  giving  so  much  happiness,  deserves 
A  little  in  return.    I  would  not  have  her 
Break  her  heart  for  a  man  who  has  none  to  break ; 
Or  wither  on  her  stalk  like  some  pale  rose 
Deserted  by  the  bird  she  thought  a  nightingale, 
According  to  the  Orient  tale.     She  is— 

Uh.  The  daughter  of  dead  Stralenheim,  your  foe: 
1 11  wed  her,  ne'ertheless ;  though,  to  say  truth, 
Just  now  I  am  not  violently  transported  • 
In  favour  of  such  onions. 
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Sieg.  But  she  loves  you. 

Uir.  And  I  love  her,  and  therefore  would  think 
twice 

Sieg.  Alas  1  Love  never  did  so. 

XJ\r.  Then  tis  time 

He  should  begin,  and  take  the  bandage  from 
His  eyes,  and  look  before  he  leaps;  till  now 
He  hath  ta'en  a  jump  i*  the  dark. 

Sieg.  But  you  consent  ? 

Ulr.  I  did,  and  do. 

Sieg.  Then  fix  the  day. 

Ub.  Tis  usual, 

And  certes  courteous,  to  leave  that  to  the  lady. 

Sieg.  I  will  engage  for  her. 

Ulr.  So  will  not  / 

For  any  woman :  and  as  what  I  fix, 
I  nun  would  see  unshaken,  when  she  gives 
Her  answer,  Y 11  give  mine. 

Sieg.  But  t  is  your  office 

To  woo. 

Ulr.       Count,  t  is  a  marriage  of  your  making 
So  be  it  of  your  wooing ;  but  to  please  you 
I  will  now  pay  my  duty  to  my  mother, 
With  whom,  you  know,  the  lady  Ida  is.  — 
What  would  you  have  ?  Tou  have  forbid  my  stirring 
For  manly  sports  beyond  the  castle  walls. 
And  I  obey;  you  bid  me  turn  a  chamberer, 
To  pick  up  gloves,  and  fens,  and  knitting  needles, 
And  list  to  songs  and  tunes,  and  watch  for  smiles, 
And  smile  at  pretty  prattle,  and  look  into 
The  eyes  of  feminine,  as  though  they  were 
The  stars  receding  early  to  our  wish 
Upon  the  dawn  of  a  world- winning  battle — 
What  can  a  son  or  man  do  more  ?  [Exit  Ulric. 

Sieg.  (sofas).  Too  much  !  — 

Too  much  of  duty,  and  too  little  love  1 
He  pays  me  in  the  coin  he  owes  me  not : 
For  such  hath  been  my  wayward  fete,  I  could  not 
Fulfil  a  parent's  duties  by  his  side 
Till  now ;  but  love  he  owes  me,  for  my  thoughts 
Ne'er  left  him,  nor  my  eyes  long'd  without  tears 
To  see  my  child  again,  and  now  I  have  found  him ! 
But  how  ! — obedient,  but  with  coldness ;  duteous 
In  my  sight,  but  with  carelessness ;  mysterious — 
Abstracted — distant — much  given  to  long  absence, 
And  where — none  know — in  league  with  the  most 

riotous 
Of  our  young  nobles ;  though,  to  do  him  justice, 
He  never  stoops  down  to  their  vulgar  pleasures ; 
Yet  there 's  some  tie  between  them  which  I  cannot 
UnraveL     They  look  up  to  him — consult  him — 
Throng  round  him  as  a  leader :  but  with  me 
He  hath  no  confidence !  *  Ah !  can  I  hope  it 
After — what !  doth  my  father's  curse  descend 
Even  to  my  child  ?     Or  is  the  Hungarian  near 
To  shed  more  blood  ?  or — Oh  1  if  it  should  be ! 
Spirit  of  Stralenheim,  dost  thou  walk  these  walls 
To  wither  him  and  his — who,  though  they  slew  not, 
Unlatch'd  the  door  of  death  for  thee  ?     T  was  not 
Our  fault,  nor  is  our  sin :  thou  wert  our  foe, 
And  yet  I  spared  thee  when  my  own  destruction 
Slept  with  thee,  to  awake  with  thine  awakening  ! 
And  only  took — Accursed  gold  !  thou  liest 
Like  poison  in  my  hands ;  I  dare  not  use  thee, 
Nor  part  from  thee ;  thou  earnest  in  such  a  guise, 
Methinks  thou  wouldst  contaminate  all  hands 
Like  mine.    Yet  I  have  done,  to  atone  for  thee. 
Thou  vfllanous  gold  I  and  thy  dead  roaster's  doom, 


Though  he  died  not  by  me  or  mine,  at  much 
As  if  he  were  my  brother  1  I  have  ta'en 
His  orphan  Ida — cherish'd  her  as  one 
Who  will  be  mine. 

Enter  an  Attxitdaxt. 
Atten.  The  abbot,  if  it  please 

Your  excellency,  whom  you  sent  for,  waits 
Upon  you.  [Exit  Attxxdajt. 

Enter  the  Paioa  Auxar. 

Prior.        Peace  be  with  these  walls,  and  all 
WUhln  them! 

Sieg.              Welcome,  welcome,  holy  ftther  t 
And  may  thy  prayer  be  heard  1 — all  men  hare  need 
Of  such,  and  I 

Prior.  Have  the  first  claim  to  aB 

The  prayers  of  our  community.     Our  convent. 
Erected  by  your  ancestors,  is  still 
Protected  by  their  children. 

Sieg.  Yes,  good  fether;    * 

Continue  daily  orisons  for  us 
In  these  dim  days  of  heresies  and  blood, 
Though  the  schismatic  Swede,  Gustavus,  is 
Gone  home. 

Prior.  To  the  endless  home  of  unbelievers. 

Where  there  is  everlasting  wail  and  woe, 
Gnashing  of  teeth,  and  tears  of  blood,  and  fire 
Eternal,  and  the  worm  which  dieth  not !  [one. 

Sieg.  True,  father :  and  to  avert  those  pangs  from 
Who,  though  of  our  most  faultless  holy  church. 
Yet  died  without  its  last  and  dearest  offices. 
Which  smooth  the  soul  through  purgatorial  pains* 
I  have  to  offer  humbly  this  donation 
In  masses  for  his  spirit 

[SixoEKDoar  offer*  the  gold  which  he  had 
from  Stralzxhkim. 

Prior.  Count,  if  I 

Receive  it,  tis  because  I  know  too  well 
Refusal  would  offend  you.     Be  assured 
The  largess  shall  be  only  dealt  in  alms. 
And  every  mass  no  less  sung  for  the  dead. 
Our  house  needs  no  donations,  thanks  to  yours. 
Which  has  of  old  endow'd  it ;  but  from  you 
And  yours  in  all  meet  things  tis  fit  we  obey. 
For  whom  shall  mass  be  said  ? 

Sieg.  (faltering)*  For — for — the 

Prior.  His  name  ? 

Sieg.  *T  is  from  a  soul,  and  not  a  i 

I  would  avert  perdition. 

Prior.  I  meant  not 

To  pry  into  your  secret     We  wQl  pray 
For  one  unknown,  the  same  at  for  the  prank  at 

Sieg.  Secret !  I  have  none ;  but,  father,  he  wfcoN 
gone 
Might  have  one ;  or,  in  short,  he  did  bequeath — 
No,  not  bequeath — but  I  bestow  this  sum 
For  pious  purposes. 

Prior.  A  proper  deed 

(n  the  behalf  of  our  departed  friends.  [S  * . 

Sieg.  But  he  who's  gone  was  not  my  friend,  bu 
The  deadliest  and  the  stanchest 

Prior.  Better  stOll 

To  employ  our  means  to  obtain  heaven  for  the  aooh 
Of  our  dead  enemies  is  worthy  those 
Who  can  forgive  them  living. 

Sufg.  But  I  did  not 

Forgive  this  man.     I  loathed  him  to  the  last. 
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As  be  did  me.     I  do  not  love  him  now, 
But 

Prior.     Best  of  all !  for  this  is  pure  religion ! 
You  fain  would  rescue  him  you  hate  from  hell — 
An  evangelical  compassion — with 
Your  own  gold  too  1 

Sieg.  Father,  'tis  not  my  gold. 

Prior.  Whose  then  ?     You  said  it  was  no  legacy. 

Sieg.  No  matter  whose — of  this  be  sure,  that  he 
Who  own'd  it  uever  more  will  need  it,  save 
In  that  which  it  may  purchase  from  your  altars : 
Tb  yours,  or  theirs. 

Prior.  Is  there  no  blood  upon  it  ? 

Sitg.  No;  but  there's  worse  than  blood —eternal 
shame! 

Prior.  Did  he  who  own'd  it  die  in  his  bed  9 

Sieg.  Alas  I 

He  did. 

Prior.  Son  t  you  relapse  into  revenge, 
If  you  regret  your  enemy's  bloodless  death. 

Sieg.  His  death  was  fathomlessly  deep  in  blood. 

Prior.  Tou  said  he  died  in  his  bed,  not  battle. 

Sieg.  He 

Died,  I  scarce  know — but — he  was  stabb'd  V  the 

dark, 
And  now  you  have  it — perish'd  on  his  pillow 
By  a  cut- throat  i — Ay ! — you  may  look  upon  me ! 
/am  not  the  man.  Ill  meet  your  eye  on  that  point, 
As  I  can  one  day  God's. 

Prior.  Nor  did  he  die 

By  means,  or  men,  or  instrument  of  yours  ? 

Sieg.  No !  by  the  God  who  sees  and  strikes ! 

Prior.  Nor  know  you 

Who  slew  him  ? 

Sua.  I  could  only  guess  at  one, 

And  he  to  me  a  stranger,  unconnected, 
As  unemploy'd.     Except  by  one  day's  knowledge, 
I  never  saw  the  man  who  was  suspected. 

Prior.  Then  you  are  free  from  guilt. 

Sieg.  (eagerly).  Oh  !  ami?  — say  ! 

Prior.  Tou  have  said  so,  and  know  best 

Sieg.  Father !  I  have  spoken 

The  truth,  and  nought  but  truth,  if  not  the  whole : 
Yet  say  I  am  no*  guilty  I  for  the  blood 
Of  this  man  weighs  on  me,  as  If  I  shed  it, 
Though,  by  the  Power  who  abhorreth  human  blood, 
I  did  not ! — nay,  once  spared  it,  when  I  might 
And  could — ay,  perhaps,  thould  (if  our  self-safety 
Be  e'er  excusable  in  such  defences 
Against  the  attacks  of  over-potent  foes) : 
Bnt  pray  for  him,  for  me,  and  all  my  house ; 
For,  as  I  said,  though  I  be  innocent, 
I  know  not  why,  a  like  remorse  is  on  me, 
As  If  he  had  fallen  by  me  or  mine.     Pray  for  me, 
Father  I  I  have  pray'd  myself  in  vain. 

Prior.  I  will. 

Be  comforted  t    Tou  are  innocent,  and  should 
Be  calm  as  innocence. 

Sieg.  But  calmness  is  not 

Always  the  attribute  of  innocence. 
I  feel  it  Is  not 

Prior.  But  itwfll  be  so, 

When  the  mind  gathers  up  its  truth  within  it 
Brmember  the  great  festival  to-morrow, 
In  which  yon  rank  amidst  our  chiefest  nobles, 
As  well  as  your  brave  son ;  and  smooth  your  aspect 
Nor  in  the  general  orison  of  thanks 
For  bloodshed  stopt,  let  blood  you  shed  not  rise 


A  cloud  upon  your  thoughts.     This  were  to  be 
Too  sensitive.     Take  comfort,  and  forget 
Such  things,  and  leave  remorse  unto  the  guilty. 

[Exeunt 


ACT  V. 

SCENE   I. 
A  large  and  magnificent  Gothic  Hall  in  the  Castle  of 
Siegendorf,  decorated  with  Trophies,  Banners,  and 
Arms  of  thai  Family. 

Enter  Arkheim  and  Meistkr,  attendants  of  Count 

Sikoindorf. 

Am.  Be  quick  !  the  count  will  soon  return  :  the 
Already  are  at  the  portal.  Have  you  sent  [ladies 
The  messengers  in  search  of  him  he  seeks  for  ? 

Meis.  I  have,  in  all  directions,  over  Prague, 
As  far  as  the  man's  dress  and  figure  could 
By  your  description  track  him.     The  devil  take 
These  revels  and  processions  I    All  the  pleasure 
(If  such  there  be)  must  fall  to  the  spectators. 
I'm  sure  none  doth  to  us  who  make  the  show. 

Am.  Go  to  !  my  lady  countess  comes. 

Meis.  I'd  rather 

Ride  a  day's  hunting  on  an  outworn  jade, 
Than  follow  in  the  train  of  a  great  man 
In  these  dull  pageantries. 

Am.  .  Begone  I  and  rail 

Within.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Countess   Josephine    Suockdorf  and 
Ida  STaxucNHiLM. 

Jos.       Well,  Heaven  be  praised,  the  show  is  over  I 

Ida.  How  can  you  say  so  ?  Never  have  I  dreamt 
Of  aught  so  beautiful.     The  flowers,  the  boughs, 
The  banners,  and  the  nobles,  and  the  knights, 
The  gems,  the  robes,  the  plumes,  the  happy  faces, 
The  coursers,  and  the  incense,  and  fhe  sun 
Streaming  through  the  staln'd  windows,  even  the  tombs, 
Which  look'd  so  calm,  and  the  celestial  hymns, 
Which  seem'd  as  if  they  rather  came  from  heaven 
Than  mounted  there.     The  bursting  organ's  peal 
Rolling  on  high  like  an  harmonious  thunder ; 
The  white  robes  and  the  lifted  eyes ;  the  world 
At  peace  !  and  all  at  peace  with  one  another ! 
Oh,  my  sweet  mother !  [Embracing  Josiranra, 

Jos.  My  beloved  child  ! 

For  such,  I  trust,  thou  shalt  be  shortly. 

Ida.  Oh ! 

I  am  so  already.     Feel  how  my  heart  beats ! 

Joe.  It  does,  my  love ;  and  never  may  it  throb 
With  aught  more  bitter. 

Ida.  Never  shall  it  do  so ! 

How  should  it  ?  What  should  make  us  grieve  ?  I  hate 
To  hear  of  sorrow :  how  can  we  be  sad, 
Who  love  each  other  so  entirely  ?     Tou, 
The  count,  and  Ulric,  and  your  daughter  Ida. 

Joe.  Poor  child ! 

Ida.  Do  you  pity  me  ? 

Jos.  No  :  I  but  envy, 

And  that  in  sorrow,  not  in  the  world's  sense 
Of  the  universal  vice,  if  one  vice  be 
More  general  than  another. 

Ida.  1 11  not  hear 

A  word  against  a  world  which  still  contains 
You  and  my  Ulric.     Did  you  ever  see 
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Aught  like  him  ?  How  he  towered  amongst  them  all  I 
How  all  eyes  foUowM  him !  The  flower*  fen  fester — 
Bsin*d  from  each  lattice  at  his  feet,  metbougfat, 
Than  before  aU  the  rest ;  and  where  he  trod 
I  dare  he  sworn  that  they  grow  still,  nor  e*er 
Will  wither. 

/of.  Ton  wffl  spoil  him,  little  flatterer, 

If  he  should  hear  you. 

Ida.  But  he  never  wffl. 

1  dare  not  say  so  much  to  him — I  fear  him. 

Joe.  Why  so  ?  he  loves  you  welL 

Ida.  But  I  can  never 

Shape  my  thoughts  o/him  Into  words  to  him : 
Besides,  he  sometimes  frightens  me. 

Jos.  How  so  ? 

Ida.  A  cloud  comes  o'er  his  blue  eyes  suddenly, 
Yet  he  says  nothing. 

Jo$.  It  is  nothing :  all  men, 

Espedany  In  these  dark  troublous  times, 
Have  much  to  think  of. 

Ida.  But  I  cannot  think 

Of  aught  save  him. 

Jos.  Yet  there  are  other  men, 

In  the  world's  eye,  as  goodly.  There 's,  for  instance, 
The  young  Count  Waldorf,  who  scarce  once  withdrew 
His  eyes  from  yours  to-day. 

Ida.  I  did  not  see  him, 

But  Uhic.     Did  you  not  see  at  the  moment 
When  all  knelt,  and  I  wept  ?  and  yet  methought, 
Through  my  fest  tears,  though  they  were   thick  and 
I  saw  him  smiling  on  me.  [warm, 

Jos.  I  could  not 

See  aught  save  heaven,  to  which  my  eyes  were  raised 
Together  with  the  people's. 

Ida.  I  thought  too 

Of  heaven,  although  I  look'd  on  .Ulric. 

Jos.  Come, 

Let  us  retire ;  they  will  be  here  anon 
Expectant  of  the  banquet     We  will  lay 
Aside  these  nodding  plumes  and  dragging  trains. 

Ida.  And,  above  all,  these  stiff  and  heavy  jewels, 
Which  make  my  head  and  heart  ache,  as  both  throb 
Beneath  their  glitter  o'er  my  brow  and  tone. 
Dear  mother,  I  am  with  you. 

Enter   Count  Sjeg endow,  in  full  dress,  from   the 
solemnity,  aacf  Ludwio. 

Sieg.  Is  he  not  found  ? 

Lud.  Strict  search  is  making  every  where ;  and  if 
The  man  be  in  Prague,  be  sure  he  will  be  found. 

Sieg.  Where  's  Ulric  ? 

Lud.  He  rode  round  the  other  way 

With  some  young  nobles ;  but  he  left  them  soon ; 
And,  If  I  err  not,  not  a  minute  since 
I  heard  his  excellency,  with  his  train, 
Gallop  o'er  the  west  drawbridge. 

Enter  Ulbic,  splendidly  dressed. 
Sieg.  (to  Lud  wig).  See  they  cease  not 

Their  quest  of  him  I  have  described.  [Exit  Ludwig. 

Oh,  Ulric! 
How  have  I  long'd  for  thee  ! 

Ulr.  Your  wish  is  granted  — 

Behold  me ! 

Sieg.  I  have  seen  the  murderer. 

Wr.  Whom?  Where? 

Sieg.  The  Hungarian,  who  slew  Stralenheim. 

Utr.  You  dream. 


Sieg.  I  live !  and  as  I  ore,  I  saw  tahn— 

Heard  him !  he  dared  to  utter  even  my  name. 

Ulr.  What  name? 

Sieg.  Werner  t  Vsmt  mine. 

Ulr.  It  must  be  s» 

No  more :  forget  it 

Sieg.  Never  1  never !  aU 

My  destinies  were  woven  in  that  name : 
It  wfll  be  not  engraved  upon  my  tomb, 
But  it  may  lead  me  there. 

Ulr.  To  the  point — the  Hungarian  ? 

Sieg.  Listen! — The  church  was  throngVI;    the 
hymn,  was  raised ; 
M  Te  Demn"  peal'd  from  nations,  rather  than 
From  choirs,  in  one  great  cry  of  M God  be  prated" 
For  one  day's  peace,  after  thrice  ten  dread  years, 
Each  bloodier  than  the  former :  I  arose. 
With  all  the  nobles,  and  as  I  look'd  down 
Along  the  lines  of  lifted  feces, — from 
Our  bannerM  and  escutcheon'd  gallery,  I 
Saw,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  (for  I  saw 
A  moment  and  no  more),  what  struck  me  «*ghflfy 
To  aU  else — the  Hungarian's  face !  I  grew 
Sick ;  and  when  I  recover'd  from  the  mist 
Which  curl'd  about  my  senses,  and  again 
Look'd  down,  I  saw  him  not     The  thanksgiving 
Was  over,  and  we  march'd  back  in  procession. 

Ulr.  Continue. 

Sieg.  When  we  reach'd  the  Mutton's  bridge, 

The  joyous  crowd  above,  the  numberless 
Barks  mann'd  with  revellers  in  their  best  garbs. 
Which  shot  along  the  glancing  tide  below, 
The  decorated  street,  the  long  array. 
The  <*i«« hfag  music,  and  the  thundering 
Of  far  artillery,  which  seem'd  to  bid 
A  long  and  loud  fereweU  to  its  great  doings. 
The  standards  o'er  me,  and  the  tramplings  round, 
The  roar  of  rushing  thousands, — all — all  could  nut 
Chase  this  man  from  my  mind,  although  my  teases 
No  longer  held  him  palpable. 

Ulr.  You  saw  mm 

No  more,  then  ? 

Sieg.                 I  look'd,  as  a  dying  soldier 
Looks  at  a  draught  of  water,  for  this  man  : 
But  still  I  saw  him  not ;  but  in  his  stead 

Ulr.  What  in  his  stead  ? 

Sieg.  My  eye  for  ever  fcfl 

Upon  your  dancing  crest ;  the  loftiest 
As  on  the  loftiest  and  the  loveliest  head 
It  rose  the  highest  of  the  stream  of  plumes. 
Which  overflow'd  the  guttering  streets  of  Prague. 

Ulr.  What 's  this  to  the  Hungarian  ? 

Sieg.  Much;  for  I 

Had  almost  then  forgot  him  in  my  son ; 
When  just  as  the  artillery  ceased,  and  pau&ec 
The  music,  and  the  crowd  embraced  in  lieu 
Of  shouting,  I  heard  in  a  deep,  low  voice* 
Distinct  and  keener  far  upon  my  ear 
Than  the  late  cannon's  volume,  this  word  — «*  Werner  '  " 

Ulr.  Uttered  by 

Sieg.  Him  !  I  turn'd — and  saw — and  fcft. 

Ulr.  And  wherefore  ?     Were  you  seen  ? 

Sieg.  The  officios 

Of  those  around  me  dragg'd  me  from  the  spot. 
Seeing  my  feintness,  ignorant  of  the  cause : 
You,  too,  were  too  remote  in  the  procession 
(The  old  nobles  being  divided  from  their  children) 
To  aid  me. 
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Ulr.  Bat  1 11  aid  you  now. 

Sieg.  In  what  ? 

Ubr.  In  tcorcblng  for  this  man,  or— When  he'a 
found 
What  shall  we  do  with  him  ? 

Sieg.  I  know  not  that. 

Ulr.  Then  wherefore  wek  ? 

Sieg.  Because  I  cannot  rest 

Till  he  is  found.   His  ftte,  and  Stralenheim's, 
And  ours,  seem  intertwisted  1  nor  can  be 
Unravell'd  tni 

Enter  an  Attxhdant. 

Atten.  A  stranger  to  wait  on 

Tour  excellency. 

Sieg.  Who? 

Atten.  He  gave  no  name. 

Sieg.  Admit  him,  ne'ertheless. 

[The  Attendant   introduce*  Gajox,  and 
afterward*  exit. 

Abl 

Gab.  T  is,  then,  Werner ! 

Sieg.  (haughtily).    The  same  you  knew,  sir,  by 
that  name ;  and  you  ! 

Gab.  (looking  round),  I  recognise  you  both :  lather 
and  son, 
It  seems.     Count,  I  have  heard  that  you,  or  yours, 
Have  lately  been  in  search  of  me :  I  am  here. 

Sieg.  I  have  sought  you,  and  have  found  you:  you 
are  charged 
(Tour  own  heart  may  inform  you  why)  with  such 
A  crime  as  —  [He  pause*. 

Gab.  Give  it  utterance,  and  then 

1 11  meet  the  consequences. 

Sieg.  Tou  shall  do  so — 

Unless 

Gab,  first,  who  accuses  me  ? 

Sieg.  All  things, 

If  not  all  men :  the  universal  rumour — 
My  own  presence  on  the  spot — the  place— the 

time — 
And  every  speck  of  circumstance  unite 
To  fix  the  blot  on  you. 

Gab.  And  on  me  only  9 

Pause  ere  you  answer :  is  no  other  name, 
Save  mine,  staln'd  in  this  business  ? 

Sieg.  Trifling  villain! 

Who  play 'it  with  thine  own  guilt  1  Of  all  that  breathe 
Thou  best  dost  know  the  innocence  of  him         [der. 
'Gainst  whom  thy  breath  would  blow  thy  bloody  slan- 
But  I  will  talk  no  further  with  a  wretch, 
Further  than  justice  asks.     Answer  at  once, 
And  without  quibbling,  to  my  charge. 

Gab.  T  is  false  I 

Sieg.  Who  says  so  ? 

Gab.  I. 

Sieg.  And  how  disprove  it  ? 

Gab.  By 

The  presence  of  the  murderer. 

Sieg.  Name  him ! 

Gab.  He 

May  have  more  names  than  one.     Your  lordship 

had  so 
Once  on  a  time. 

Sieg.  IS  you  mean  me,  1  dare 

Tour  utmost. 

Gab.  Tou  may  do  so,  and  in  safety; 

I  know  the  assassin. 


Sieg.  Where  is  he  ? 

Gab.  (pointing  to  TJlbic).  Beside  you  I 

[Uuue  ruehe*  forward  to   attach  Gabor; 
SixoxKDoar  interpose*. 
Sieg.  Liar  and  fiend  I  but  you  shall  not  be  slain ; 
These  walls  are  mine,  and  you  are  safe  within  them* 

[He  turns  to  Uluc. 
Ulric,  repel  this  calumny,  as  I 
Will  do.    I  avow  it  is  a  growth  so  monstrous, 
I  could  not  deem  it  earth-born:  but  be  calm ; 
It  will  refute  itself.     But  touch  him  not 

[Uluc  endeavour*  to  compose  himself. 
Gab.  Look  at  him,  count,  and  then  hear  me. 
Sieg.  (first  to  Gajbor,  and  then  looking  at  Uluc). 

I  hear  thee. 

My  God !  you  look 

Uh.  How? 

Sieg.  As  on  that  dread  night 

When  we  met  in  the  garden. 

Ubr.  (composes  himself).        It  is  nothing. 
Gab.  Count,  you  are  bound  to  hear  me.    I  came 
hither 
Not  seeking  you,  but  sought     When  I  knelt  down 
Amidst  the  people  in  the  church,  I  dream'd  not 
To  find  the  beggar'd  Werner  in  the  seat 
Of  senators  and  princes ;  but  you  have  call'd  me, 
And  we  have  met 

Sieg.  Go  on,  sir. 

Gab.  Ere  I  do  so, 

Allow  me  to  inquire  who  profited 
By  Stralenheim's  death  ?  Was  *t  I— as  poor  as  ever  ; 
And  poorer  by  suspicion  on  my  name  1 
The  baron  lost  in  that  last  outrage  neither 
Jewels  nor  gold ;  his  life  alone  was  sought, — 
A  life  which  stood  between  the  claims  of  others 
To  honours  and  estates  scarce  less  than  princely. 

Sieg.  These  hints,  as  vague  as  vain,  attach  no  less 
To  me  £han  to  my  son. 

Gab.  I  can't  help  that 

But  let  the  consequence  alight  on  him 
Who  feels  himself  the  guilty  one  among  us. 
I  speak  of  you,  Count  Siegendorf,  because 
I  know  you  innocent,  and  deem  you  just 
But  ere  I  can  proceed — dare  you  protect  me  ? 
Dare  you  command  me  ? 

[SixoxNSOftF  first  look*  at  the  Hungarian,  and 
then  at  Uluc,  who  has  unbuckled  hU  sabre, 
and  i*  drawing  line*  with  it  on  thefioor— 
stiUin  it*  sheath. 
Ulr.  (looks  at  his  father  and  sayt) 

Let  the  man  go  on  1 
Gab.  I  am  unarm'd,  count — bid  your  son  lay  down 
His  sabre. 

Ulr.  (offer*  it  to  him  contemptuously). 

Take  it 
Gab.  No,  sir,  'tis  enough 

That  we  are  both  unarm'd — I  would  not  choose 
To  wear  a  steel  which  may  be  staln'd  with  more 
Blood  than  came  there  in  battle. 

Ulr.  (east*  the  sabre  from  him  in  contempt). 

It — or  some 
•  Such  other  weapon,  in  my  hands — spared  yours 
Once,  when  disarm'd  and  at  my  mercy. 

Gab.  True— 

I  have  not  forgotten  it :  you  spared  me  for 
Tour  own  especial  purpose — to  sustain 
An  ignominy  not  my  own. 

Ulr.  Proceed. 
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The  tale  is  doubtless  worthy  the  relator. 
Bat  is  it  of  my  father  to  hear  further  ? 

[  To  SnoiKDoar. 

Sieg.  (takes  hit  son  by  the  hand).  My  son,  I  know 
my  own  innocence,  and  doubt  not 
Of  yours — but  I  have  promised  this  man  patience ; 
Let  him  continue. 

Gab.  I  will' not  detain  you 

By  speaking  of  myself  much :  I  began 
LUe  early — and  am  what  the  world  has  made  me. 
At  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  I  pass'd 
A  winter  in  obscurity,  it  was 
My  chance  at  several  places  of  resort 
(Which  I  frequented  sometimes,  but  not  often) 
To  hear  related  a  strange  circumstance 
In  February  last     A  martial  force, 
Sent  by  the  state,  had,  after  strong  resistance, 
Secured  a  band  of  desperate  men,  supposed 
Marauders  from  the  hostile  camp.  — They  proved, 
However,  not  to  be  so — but  banditti, 
Whom  either  accident  or  enterprise 
Had  carried  from  their  usual  haunt — the  forests 
Which  skirt  Bohemia — even  into  Lusatia. 
Many  amongst  them  were  reported  of 
High  rank — and  martial  law  slept  for  a  time. 
At  last  they  were  escorted  o'er  the  frontiers, 
And  placed  beneath  the  civil  jurisdiction 
Of  the  free  town  of  Frankfort.     Of  their  fate, 
I  know  no  more. 

Sieg.  And  what  is  this  to  Ulric? 

Gab.  Amongst  them  there  was  said  to  be  one  man 
Of  wonderful  endowments :  — birth  and  fortune, 
Youth,  strength,  and  beauty,  almost  superhuman, 
And  courage  as  unrivall'd,  were  proclaim'd 
His  by  the  public  rumour ;  and  his  sway, 
Not  only  over  his  associates,  but 
His  judges,  was  attributed  to  witchcraft, 
Such  was  his  influence :  — I  have  no  great  faith 
In  any  magic  save  that  of  the  mine — 
I  therefore  deem'd  him  wealthy.  — But  my  soul 
Was  roused  with  various  feelings  to  seek  out 
This  prodigy,  if  only  to  behold  him. 

Sieg.  And  did  you  so  ? 

Gab.  You'll  hear.     Chance  fi&vourM  me : 

A  popular  affray  in  the  public  square 
Drew  crowds  together — it  was  one  of  those 
Occasions  where  men's  souls  look  out  of  them, 
And  show  them  as  they  are — even  In  their  faces : 
The  moment  my  eye  met  his,  I  exclaim'd, 
«  This  is  the  man  I"  though  he  was  then,  as  since, 
With  the  nobles  of  the  city.     I  felt  sure 
I  had  not  err'd,  and  watch*d  him  long  and  nearly ; 
I  noted  down  his  form — his  gesture — features, 
Stature,  and  bearing — and  amidst  them  all, 
Midst  every  natural  and  acquired  distinction, 
I  could  discern,  methought,  the  assassin's  eye 
And  gladiator's  heart 

Ulr.  (smiling).  The  tale  sounds  welL 

Gab.  And  may  sound  better.  — He  appeared  to  me 
One  of  those  beings  to  whom  Fortune  bends 
As  she  doth  to  the  daring — and  on  whom 
The  fates  of  others  oft  depend ;  besides, 
An  indescribable  sensation  drew  me 
Near  to  this  man,  as  if  my  point  of  fortune 
Was  to  be  flx'd  by  him.  — There  I  was  wrong. 

Sieg.  And  may  not  be  right  now. 

Gab.  I  follow'd  him, 

Solicited  his  notice— and  obtain'd  it— 


Though  not  his  friendship :  — It 

To  leave  the  dry  privately — we  left  it 

Together  —  and  together  we  arrived 

In  the  poor  town  where  Werner  was  conceaTd, 

And  Stralenheim  was  succourM Now 

The  verge — dare  you  hear  further? 

Sieg.  I  must  do  so— 

Or  I  have  heard  too  much. 

Gab.  I  saw  In  you 

A  man  above  his  station — and  if  not 
So  high,  as  now  I  find  you,  in  my  then 
Conceptions,  twas  that  I  had  rarely  seen 
Men  such  as  you  appear'd  in  height  of  mind 
In  the  most  high  of  worldly  rank ;  yon  were 
Poor,  even  to  all  save  rags :  I  would  haw  shared 
My  purse,  though  slender,  with  you — you  refused  it 

Sieg.  Doth  my  refusal  make  a  debt  to  yon, 
That  thus  you  urge  it? 

Gab.  SUB  you  owe  me  samrthinf. 

Though  not  for  that ;  and  I  owed  you  my  safety. 
At  least  my  seeming  safety,  when  the  slaves 
Of  Stralenheim  pursued  me  on  the  grounds 
That/ had  robb'd  him. 

Sieg.  I  oonceaTd  you— I, 

Whom  and  whose  house  you  arraign,  reviving  viper  t 

Gab.  I  accuse  no  man — save  m  my  defence. 
You,  count,  have  made  yourself  accuser — judge : 
Your  hall's  my  court,  your  heart  is  my  tribunal. 
Be  just,  and  7*11  be  merciful  I 

Sieg.  You  merciful!-- 

You  !    Base  calumniator ! 

Gab.  L    Twfll  rest 

With  me  at  last  to  be  so.     You  conceaTd  me 

In  secret  passages  known  to  yourself; 
You  said,  and  to  none  else.    At  dead  of  night, 
Weary  with  watching  in  the  dark,  and  dubious 
Of  tracing  back  my  way,  I  saw  a  glimmer, 
Through  distant  crannies,  of  a  twinkling  light : 
I  follow'd  it,  and  reach'd  a  door — a  secret 
Portal — which  open'd  to  the  chamber,  where. 
With  cautious  hand  and  slow,  having  first  undone 
As  much  as  made  a  crevice  of  the  ^wtrnfng: 
I  look'd  through  and  beheld  a  purple  bed* 
And  on  it  Stralenheim !  — 

Sieg.  Asleep !    And  yet 

You  slew  him ! — Wretch ! 

Gab.  He  was  already  slain. 

And  bleeding  like  a  sarriflcr.     My  own 
Blood  became  ice. 

Sieg.  But  he  was  all  alone  t 

You  saw  none  else  ?    You  did  not  see  the- 

[He  pamses  from 

Gab. 
He,  whom  you  dare  not  name,  nor  even  I 
Scarce  dare  to  recollect,  was  not  then  In 
The  chamber. 

Sieg.  (to  Uuuc).  Then,  my  boy !  thou  art  gufltfaai 
Thou  bad'st  me  say  /  was  so  once — Oh !  now 
Do  thou  as  much  1 

Gab.  Be  patient !  I  can  not 

Recede  now,  though  it  shake  the  very  walk 
Which  frown  above  us.     You  remember, — or 
If  not,  your  son  does, — that  the  locks  were  rhan^A 
Beneath  his  chief  inspection  on  the  mom 
Which  led  to  this  same  night :  how  he  had  entcrM 
He  best  knows — but  within  an  antechamber. 
The  door  of  which  was  half  ajar,  I  saw 
A  man  who  wash'd  his  bloody  hands,  and  oft 
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With  stern  and  anxious  glance  gated  back  upon 
The  bleeding  body — but  it  moved  no  more. 

Sieg.  Oh  I  God  of  fathers  ! 

Gab.  I  beheld  his  features 

As  I  see  yours — but  yours  they  were  not,  though 
Resembling  them — behold  them  in  Count  Ulric's ! 
Distinct,  as  I  beheld  them,  though  the  expression 
I*  not  now  what  it  then  was ;  — but  it  was  so 
When  I  first  charged  him  with  the  crime — so  lately. 

Sieg.  This  is  so [the  end ! 

Gab.  {interrupting  him).    Nay — but  hear,  me  to 
Sow  you  must  do  so.  — I  conceived  myself 
BetrayM  by  you  and  Aim  (for  now  I  saw 
There  was  some  tie  between  you)  into  this 
Pretended  den  of  refuge,  to  become 
The  victim  of  your  guilt ;  and  my  first  thought 
Was  vengeance :  but,  though  arm'd  with  a  short  poniard 
(Having  left  my  sword  without),  I  was  no  match 
For  him  at  any  time,  as  had  been  proved 
That  morning — either  in  address  or  force. 
I  turn'd,  and  fled — i*  the  dark :  chance  rather  than 
SkBl  made  me  gain  the  secret  door  of  the  hall, 
And  thence  the  chamber  where  you  slept :  if  I 
Had  found  you  toakingy  Heaven  alone  can  tell 
What  vengeance  and  suspicion  might  have  prompted ; 
But  ne'er  slept  guilt  as  Werner  slept  that  night 

Sieg.  And  yet  I  had  horrid  dreams !  and  such  brief 
The  stars  had  not  gone  down  when  I  awoke,  [sleep, 
Why  didst  thou  spore  me  ?  I  dreamt  of  my  lather — 
And  now  my  dream  is  out ! 

Gab.  'T  is  not  my  fault, 

If  I  have  read  it.  —Well !  I  fled  and  hid  me— 
Chance  led  me  here  after  so  many  moons — 
And  sbow'd  me  Werner  in  Count  Siegendorf  1 
Werner,  whom  I  had  sought  in  huts  in  vain, 
Inhabited  the  palace  of  a  sovereign ! 
You  sought  me  and  have  found  me — now  you  know 
My  secret,  and  may  weigh  its  worth. 

Sua.  (after  a  pause).  Indeed  ! ' 

Gab.  Is  it  revenge  or  justice  which  inspires 
Tour  meditation  ? 

Sieg.  Neither — I  was  weighing 

The  value  of  your  secret 

Gab.  Tou  shall  know  it 

At  once :  — When  you  were  poor,  and  I,  though  poor, 
Rich  enough  to  relieve  such  poverty 
As  might  have  envied  mine,  I  offer'd  you 
My  purse — you  would  not  share  it :  — I  'A  be  franker 
With  you :  you  are  wealthy,  noble,  trusted  by 
The  imperial  powers — you  understand  me  ? 

Sieg.  Tes. 

Gab.  Not  quite.    Tou  think  me  venal,  and  scarce 
Tb  no  less  true,  however,  that  my  fortunes     [true : 
Have  made  me  both  at  present    Tou  shall  aid  me  ; 
I  would  have  aided  you — and  also  have 
Been  somewhat  damaged  in  my  name  to  save 
Tours  and  your  son's.     Weigh  well  what  I  have  said. 

Sug.  Dare  you  await  the  event  of  a  few  minutes' 
Deliberation? 

Gab.   (casts   his   eyes  on  Ui.ric,  who  is  leaning 
against  a  pillar).     If  I  should  do  so  ? 

Sieg.  I  pledge  my  life  for  yours.     Withdraw  into 
This  tower.  [  Opens  a  turret  door. 

Gab.  (hesitatingly).  This  is  the  second  safe  asylum 
Ton  have  onVr'd  me. 

1  ["  Gab.  I  hare  yet  an  additional  security—  I  did  not  enter 
Prague  m  solitary  individual ;  and  there  are  tongues  without 
that  will  speak  for  me,  although  I  should  even  snare  the  fate 


Sieg.  And  was  not  the  first  so  ? 

Gab.  I  know  not  that  even  now — but  win  approve 
The  second.     I  have  still  a  further  shield.  — 
I  did  not  enter  Prague  alone ;  and  should  I 
Be  put  to  rest  with  Stralenheim,  there  are 
Some  tongues  without  will  wag  in  my  behalf. 
Be  brief  in  your  decision  !  > 

Sieg.  I  will  be  so.  — 

My  word  is  sacred  and  irrevocable 
Within  these  walls,  but  it  extends  no  further. 

Gab.  Ill  take  it  for  so  much. 

Sieg.  (points  to  Ulric'*  sabre  still  upon  the  ground). 

Take  also  that — 
I  saw  you  eye  it  eagerly,  and  him 
Distrustfully. 

Gab.  (takes  up  the  sabre).     I  will ;  and  so  provide 
To  sell  my  life — not  cheaply. 

[Gabor  goes  into  the  turret^  which  Siegendorf 
doses. 

Sieg.  (advances  to  Ulric).     Now,  Count  Ulric  ! 
For  son  I  dare  not  call  thee— What  say'st  thou  ? 

Ulr.  His  tale  is  true. 

Sieg.  True,  monster ! 

Ulr.  Most  true,  father  I 

And  you  did  well  to  listen  to  it :  what 
We  know,  we  can  provide  against     He  must  ' 
Be  silenced. 

Sieg.  Ay,  with  half  of  my  domains ; 

And  with  the  other  half,  could  he  and  thou 
Unsay  this  villany. 

Ulr.  It  is  no  time 

For  trifling  or  dissembling.  I  have  said 
His  story's  true  ;  and  he  too  must  be  silenced. 

Sieg.  How  so  ? 

Ulr.  As  Stralenheim  is.     Are  you  so  dull 

As  never  to  have  hit  on  this  before  ? 
When  we  met  in  the  garden,  what  except 
Discovery  in  the  act  could  make  me  know 
His  death  ?     Or  had  the  prince's  household  been 
Then  summon'd,  would  the  cry  for  the  police 
Been  left  to  such  a  stranger  ?     Or  should  I 
Have  loiter'd  on  the  way  ?     Or  could  you,  Werner, 
The  object  of  me  baron's  hate  and  fears, 
Have  fled,  unless  by  many  an  hour  before 
Suspicion  woke  7     I  sought  and  fathom'd  you, 
Doubting  if  you  were  false  or  feeble  :  I 
Perceived  you  were  the  latter :  and  yet  so 
Confiding  have  I  found  you,  that  I  doubted 
At  times  your  weakness 

Sieg.  Parricide  !  no  less 

Than  common  stabber !     What  deed  of  my  life, 
Or  thought  of  mine,  could  make  you  deem  me  fit 
For  your  accomplice  ? 

Ulr.  Father,  do  not  raise 

The  devil  you  cannot  lay  between  us.     This 
Is  time  for  union  and  for  action,  not 
For  family  disputes.     While  you  were  tortured, 
Could  /  be  calm  ?     Think  you  that  I  have  heard 
This  fellow's  tale  without  some  feeling  ? — You 
Have  taught  me  feeling  for  you  and  myself ; 
For  whom  or  what  else  did  you  ever  teach  it  ? 

Sieg.  Oh !  my  dead  father's  curse !  't  is  working  now. 

Ulr.  Let  it  work  on !  the  grave  will  keep  it  down  1 
Ashes  are  feeble  foes :  it  is  more  easy 
To  baffle  such,  than  countermine  a  mole, 

of  Stralenheim.  Let  your  deliberation  be  short."— "Sieg. 
My  promise  is  solemn,  sacred,  irrevocable :  It  extends  not, 
however,  beyond  these  walls." — Lis.] 
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Which  winds  iti  Wind  but  Ufing  path  beneath  you. 

Yet  hear  me  stm  1—  If  you  oondrmn  me,  yet 

Remember  who  hath  taught  me  once  too  often 

To  listen  to  him  1     Who  proclainVd  to  me 

That  there  were  crimes  made  venial  by  the  occasion  ? 

That  passion  was  our  nature  ?  that  the  goods 

Of  Heaven  waited  on  the  goods  of  fortune  ? 

Who  showM  me  his  humanity  secured 

By  his  nerves  only  ?     Who  deprived  me  of 

All  power  to  vindicate  myself  and  race 

In  open  day  ?    By  his  disgrace  which  stamp'd 

(It  might  be)  bastardy  on  me,  and  on 

Himself — &  felon's  brand  I    The  man  who  is 

At  once  both  warm  and  weak  invites  to  deeds 

He  longs  to  do,  but  dare  not     Is  it  strange      [done 

That  I  should  act  what  you  could  think  9     We  have 

With  right  and  wrong ;  and  now  must  only  ponder 

Upon  effects,  not  causes.     Stralenheim, 

Whose  life  I  saved  from  impulse,  as,  unknown^ 

I  would  have  saved  a  peasant's  or  a  dog's,  I  slew 

Known  as  our  foe — but  not  from  vengeance.     He 

Was  a  rock  in  our  way  which  I  cut  through, 

As  doth  the  bolt,  because  it  stood  between  us 

And  our  true  destination — but  not  idly. 

As  stranger  I  preserved  him,  and  he  owed  me 

His  Ufe :  when  due,  I  but  resumed  the  debt 

He,  you,  and  I  stood  o'er  a  gulf  wherein 

I  have  plunged  our  enemy.     You  kindled  first 

The  torch — you  show'd  the  path ;  now  trace  me  that 

Of  safety — or  let  me  ! 

Sieg.  I  have  done  with  life  ! 

Ulr.  Let  us  have  done  with  that  which  cankers 
life- 
Familiar  feuds  and  vain  recriminations 
Of  things  which  cannot  be  undone.     We  have 
No  more  to  learn  or  hide :  I  know  no  fear, 
And  have  within  these  very  walls  men  who    [things. 
(Although  you  know  them  not)  dare  venture  all 
You  stand  high  with  the  state ;  what  passes  here 
Will  not  excite  her  too  great  curiosity : 
Keep  your  own  secret,  keep  a  steady  eye, 
Stir  not,  and  speak  not ;  — leave  the  rest  to  me ; 
We  must  have  no  third  babblers  thrust  between  us. 

[Exit  Ulbjc. 

Sieg.  (solus).  Am  I  awake  ?  are  these  my  fathers* 
halls? 
And  yon — my  son  ?  My  son  !  mine  !  who  have  ever 
Abhorr'd  both  mystery  and  blood,  and  yet 
Am  plunged  into  the  deepest  hell  of  both  ! 
I  must  be  speedy,  or  more  will  be  shed  — 
The  Hungarian's ! — Dlrlc — he  hath  partisans, 
It  seems :  I  might  have  guess'd  as  much.     Oh  fool ! 
Wolves  prowl  in  company.     He  hath  the  key 
(As  I  too)  of  the  opposite  door  which  leads 
Into  the  turret     Now  then !  or  once  more 
To  be  the  father  of  fresh  crimes,  no  less 
Than  of  the  criminal  1     Ho  I  Gabor !  Oabor ! 

[Exit  into  the  turret,  doting  the  door  after  him. 

SCENE  II. 
The  Interior  oftlie  Turret. 

Gaboe  and  Sixgindorf. 
Gob.  Who  calls? 

Sieg.  I — Siegendorf !     Take  these,  and  fly ! 

Lose  not  a  moment ! 

[  Tear*  off  a  diamond  star  and  other  jewels,  and 
thrusts  them  into  Oabor's  hand. 
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Gob.  What  am  I  to  do 

With  these? 

Sieg.         Whate'er  you  will :  sell  them,  or 
And  prosper ;  but  delay  not,  or  you  are-  lost ! 

Gab.  You  pledged  your  honour  for  my  safety  t 

Sieg. 
Must  thus  redeem  it     Fly!  I  am  not 
It  seems,  of  my  own  castle— of  my  own 
Retainers — nag*  even  of  these  very  walls, 
Or  I  would  bid  them  foil  and  crush  me !    Fly: 
Or  you  will  be  slain  by 

Gab.  Is  it  even  so? 

Farewell,  then !    RfcoTiert,  however,  count, 
Tou  sought  this  fetal  interview  l 

Sieg.  I  did : 

Let  it  not  be  more  fotal  still !— Begone ! 

Gab.  By  the  same  path  I  enterM  ? 

Sieg.  Tat;  thatttafte 

But  loiter  not  in  Prague ;— you  do  not  know 
With  whom  you  have  to  deal 

Gab.  I  know  too  wcQ 

And  knew  it  ere  yourself;  unhappy  sire  1 
Farewell  I  [EjUG 

Sieg.  {solus  and  listening).     He  hath 
staircase.     Ah  I  I  hear 
The  door  sound  loud  behind  him !    He  is  safe  I 
Safe ! — Oh,  my  father's  spirit  1 — I  am  feint 

[He  leans  down  upon  a  stone  seat,  near  Cfte 
of  the  tower,  in  a  drooping  posture. 

Enter  Ulric,  with  others  armed,  and  with 

drawn. 

Ulr.  Despatch  I — he's  there  ! 
Lud.  The  count,  my  Vk-1  . 

Ulr.  (recognising  Sixoxnbobf).      Km  here*  sir ! 
Sieg.  Yes :  if  you  want  another  victim,  strike ! 
Ulr.  (seeing  him  stript  of  his  Jewels).  Where  ft*  the 
ruffian  who  hath  plunder'd  you  ? 
Vassals,  despatch  in  search  of  him  1    Tou  see 
'Twas  as  I  said — the  wretch  hath  stript  my  fexher 
Of  jewels  which  might  form  a  prince's  heir-loom  ! 
way !  1*11  follow  you  forthwith. 

[Exeunt  all  but  SuoEVnofcr  emd  ETxjuc 

What's  this? 
Where  is  the  villain  ? 

Sieg.  There  are  two,  sir :  which 

Are  you  in  quest  of  ? 

Ulr.  Let  us  hear  no  more 

Of  this :  he  must  be  found.     Tou  have  not  let  him 
Escape? 

Sieg.     He  *s  gone. 
Ulr. 
Sieg. 
My  fullest,  freest  aid. 

Uir.  Then  fere  you  well : 

Sieg.  Stop  !  I  command — entreat — implcne  :  <fe» 
Ulric! 
Will  you  then  leave  me  ? 

Ulr.  What  t  remain  to  be 

Denounced — dragg'd,  it  may  be,  in  chains;  and  *0 
By  your  inherent  weakness,  hatf-hnsnaaity. 
Selfish  remorse,  and  temporising  pity, 
That  sacrifices  your  whole  race  to  saw 
A  wretch  to  profit  by  our  ruin  1    No,  count. 
Henceforth  you  have  no  son  1 

Sieg.  i  newer  had  one ; 

And  would  you  ne'er  had  borne  the  useless 


With  your  connivance  ? 


II. 
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Where  win  you  go  ?    I  would  not  send  you  forth 
Without  protection, 

Uhr.  Leave  that  unto  me. 

I  am  not  alone  ;  nor  merely  the  vain  heir 
Of  your  domaim  j  a  thousand,  ay,  ten  thousand 
Swords,  hearts,  and  hands,  are  mine. 

Sieg.  The  foresters  I 

With  whom  the  Hungarian  found  you  first  at  frank- 
fort!  [Go  tell 

Uhr.  Tes — men — who  are  worthy  of  the  name ! 
Tour  senators  that  they  look  well  to  Prague ; 
Their  feast  of  peace  was  early  for  the  times ; 
There  are  more  spirits  abroad  than  have  been  laid 
With  Wallensteln  1 

Enter  Josephine  and  Ida. 

Jos.  What  Is 't  we  hear  ?     My  Siegendorf ! 

Thank  HeaVn,  I  see  you  safe  ! 

Sieg.  Safe ! 

Ida.  Yes,  dear  father  I 

Sieg.  No,  no ;  I  have  no  children  :  never  more 
Call  me  by  that  worst  name  of  parent 


What 


That  you  have  given  birth 


Jos. 
Means  my  good  lord  ! 

Step. 
To  a  demon  I 

Ida.  {taking  Uleic'«  hand).    Who  shall  dare  say 
this  of  Ulric  ? 

Sieg.  Ida,  beware  !  there 's  blood  upon  that  hand. 

Ida.  (stooping  to  hies  it).  I'd  kiss  it  off,  though  it 
wese  mine. 

Sieg.  It  is  so ! 

Utr.  Away !  it  is  your  father's  1         [Exit  Ulric. 

Ida.  Oh,  great  God ! 

And  I  have  loved  this  man  ! 

[Ida  falls  senseless— Josephine  stands  speech- 
less with  horror. 

Sieg.  The  .wretch  hath  slain 

Them  both  1 — My  Josephine  I  we  are  now  alone  ! 
Would  we  had  ever  been  so  I — All  is  over 
For  me  t — Now  open  wide,  my  sire,  thy  grave ; 
Thy  curse  hath  dug  it  deeper  for  thy  son 
In  mine  ! — The  race  of  Siegendorf  is  past ! 
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Virginibus  puerisqoe  canto.  —  Hoaxes,  lib.  1U.  Ode  1. 
Mrfjr '  **  fM  «c£A'  sum,  fx,r>TtTi  tu'xu.  —  Housn,  Iliad,  x.  249. 
He  whittled  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought.  —  Drydbn. 
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THE   SECOND    EDITION    OF   THESE    POEMS   IS    INSCRIBED, 

BY  HIS  OBLIGED  WARD  AND  AFFECTIONATE  KINSMAN,* 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE.' 

In  submitting  to  the  public  eye  the  following  col- 
lection, I  have  not  only  to  combat  the  difficulties  that 
writers  of  Terse  generally  encounter,  but  may  incur 
the  charge  of  presumption  for  obtruding  myself  on 
the  world,  when,  without  doubt,  I  might  be,  at  my 
age,  more  usefully  employed. 

These  productions  are  the  fruits  of  the  lighter  hours 
of  a  young  man  who  has  lately  completed  his  nine- 
teenth year.  As  they  bear  the  internal  evidence  of  a 
boyish  mind,  this  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  information. 
Some  few  were  written  during  the  disadvantages  of 

•  [First  pubuihed  in  1807.] 

*  [Isabella,  the  daughter  of  William,  fourth  Lord  Byron 
[great-greet  uncle  of  the  Poet),  became,  in  174ft,  the  wfle  of 
Henry,  fourth  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  was  the  mother  of  the 
Bfth  Karl,  to  wham  this  dedication  was  addreued.    This 


illness  and  depression  of  spirits ;  under  the  former 
influence,  "  Childish  Recollections,"  in  particular 
were  composed.  This  consideration,  though  it  cannot 
excite  the  voice  of  praise,  may  at  least  arrest  the  arm 
of  censure.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  poems 
has  been  privately  printed,  at  the  request  and  for  the 
perusal  of  my  friends.  I  am  sensible  that  the  partial 
and  frequently  injudicious  admiration  of  a  social 
circle  is  not  the  criterion  by  which  poetical  genius  is 
to  be  estimated,  yet,  "  to  do  greatly,**  we  must  "  dare 
greatly ;  *'  and  I  have  hazarded  my  reputation  and 
feelings  in  publishing  this  volume.  "  I  have  passed 
the  Rubicon,"  and  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  " cast  of 

lady  was  a  poetess  in  her  way.  The  Fairy's  Answer  to  Mrs. 
Greville's  "  Prayer  of  Indifference,"  In  Pearch's  Collection, 
is  usually  ascribed  to  her.] 

5  [Thb  Preface  was  omitted  in  the  second  edition.] 
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the  die."  In  the  latter  event,  I  shall  submit  without 
a  murmur ;  for,  though  not  without  solicitude  for  the 
late  of  these  effusions,  my  expectations  are  by  no 
means  sanguine.  It  is  probable  that  I  may  have 
dared  much  and  done  little ;  for,  in  the  words  of 
Cowper,  "  it  is  one  thing  to  write  what  may  please 
our  friends,  who,  because  they  are  such,  are  apt  to  be 
a  little  biassed  in  our  favour,  and  another  to  write 
what  may  please  every  body ;  because  they  who  have 
no  connection,  or  even  knowledge  of  the  author,  will 
be  sure  to  And  fault  if  they  can.'*  To  the  truth  of 
this,  however,  I  do  not  wholly  subscribe :  on  the 
contrary,  I  feel  convinced  that  these  trifles  will  not 
be  treated  with  injustice.  Their  merit,  if  they  possess 
any,  win  be  liberally  allowed :  their  numerous  faults, 
on  the  other  hand,  cannot  expect  that  favour  which 
has  been  denied  to  others  of  maturer  years,  decided 
character,  and  far  greater  ability. 

I  have  not  aimed  at  exclusive  originality,  still  less 
have  I  studied  any  particular  model  for  imitation: 
some  translations  are  given,  of  which  many  are  para- 
phrastic. In  the  original  pieces  there  may  appear  a 
casual  coincidence  with  authors  whose  works  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  read ;  but  I  have  not  been  guilty 
of  intentional  plagiarism.  To  produce  any  thing  en- 
tirely new,  in  an  age  so  fertile  in  rhyme,  would  be  a 
Herculean  task,  as  every  subject  has  already  been 
treated  to  its  utmost  extent.  Poetry,  however,  is 
not  my  primary  vocation ;  to  divert  the  dull  moments 
of  indisposition,  or  the  monotony  of  a  vacant  hour, 
urged  me  "  to  this  sin :  **  little  can  be  expected  from 
so  unpromising  a  muse.  My  wreath,  scanty  as  it 
must  be,  is  all  I  shall  derive  from  these  productions ; 
and  I  shall  never  attempt  to  replace  its  fading  leaves, 
or  pluck  a  single  additional  sprig  from  groves  where 
I  amy  at  best,  an  intruder.  Though  accustomed,  in 
my  younger  days,  to  rove  a  careless  mountaineer  on 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  I  have  not,  of  late  years, 
had  the  benefit  of  such  pure  air,  or  so  elevated  a  re- 
sidence, as  might  enable  me  to  enter  the  lists  with 
genuine  bards,  who  have  enjoyed  both  these  advan- 
tages. But  they  derive  considerable  fame,  and  a 
few  not  less  profit,  from  their  productions ;  while  I 
shall  expiate  my  rashness  as  an  interloper,  certainly 
without  the  latter,  and  in  all  probability  with  a  very 
slight  share  of  the  former.  I  leave  to  others  "  viriun 
Tolitare  per  ora."  I  look  to  the  few  who  will  hear 
with  patience  "  dulce  est  desipere  in  loco."  To  the 
former  worthies  I  resign,  without  repining,  the  hope 
of  immortality,  and  content  myself  with  the  not  very 
magnificent  prospect  of  ranking  amongst  M  the  mob 
of  gentlemen  who  write;** — my  readers  must  deter- 
mine whether  I  dare  say  "  with  ease,"  or  the  honour 
of  a  posthumous  page  in  '<  The  Catalogue  -of  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors,** — a  work  to  which  the  Peerage 
is  under  infinite  obligations,  inasmuch  as  many  names 
of  considerable  length,  sound,  and  antiquity,  are 
thereby  rescued  from  the  obscurity  which  unluckily 
overshadows  several  voluminous  productions  of  their 
illustrious  bearers. 

With  slight  hopes,  and  some  fears,  I  publish  this 

1  The  Carl  of  Carlisle,  whose  works  have  long  receiYed 
the  meed  of  public  applause,  to  which,  by  their  intrinsic 
worth,  they  were  well  entitled. 

*  [The passage  referred  to  b/  Lord  Byron  occurs  in  Bos- 
wtlrs  life  of  Johnson,  rol.  *QI.  p.  91.  ed.  1835.  Dr.  John- 
ton's  letter  to  Mrs.  Cbapone,  criticising,  on  the  whole 
nmmrabl?,  the  Earl's  tragedy  of  ••  The  Father's  Revenge" 
is  inserted  In  the  same  volume,  p.  M2.] 


first  and  last  attempt.  To  the  dictates  of  young 
ambition  may  be  ascribed  many  actions  more  crimi- 
nal and  equally  absurd.  To  a  few  of  ray  own  age 
the  contents  may  afford  amusement:  I  trust  they 
will,  at  least,  be  found  harmless.  It  is  highly  im- 
probable, from  my  situation  and  pursuits  tereaftcr. 
that  I  should  ever  obtrude  myself  a  second  time  on 
the  public ;  nor,  even,  In  the  very  doubtful  event  of 
present  indulgence,  shall  I  be  tempted  to  commit  a 
future  trespass  of  the  same  nature.  The  optoion  of 
Dr.  Johnson  on  the  Poems  of  a  noble  relation  of 
mine *■,  "  That  when  a  man  of  rank  appeared  m  the 
character  of  an  author,  he  deserved  to  have  bit  merit 
handsomely  allowed*,"  can  have  little  weight  with 
verbal,  and  still  less  with  periodical,  censors ;  k* 
were  it  otherwise,  I  should  be  loth  to  avail  myself  «f 
the  privilege,  and  would  rather  incur  the  buttress 
censure  of  anonymous  criticism,  than  trinmph  So 
honours  granted  solely  to  a  title. 


J&our*  of  iblintM. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  LADT. 

COUSIN  TO  THE  AUTHOa,  AJTD  V«Y  BUS  TO  HXM-  > 


Hush  'd  are  the  winds,  and  still  the  evening  gloom. 
Not  e'en  a  xephyr  wanders  through  the  growr. 

Whilst  I  return,  to  view  my  Margaret's  tomb. 
And  scatter  flowers  on  the  dust  I  love. 

Within  this  narrow  cell  reclines  her  clay. 
That  clay,  where  once  such  animation  beaxn'd  -. 

The  King  of  Terrors  seized  her  as  his  pery ; 
Not  worth,  nor  beauty,  have  her  life  redeemU 

Oh !  could  that  King  of  Terrors  pity  feel. 

Or  Heaven  reverse  the  dread  decrees  of  sate, 
Not  here  the  mourner  would  his  grief  reveal. 

Not  here  the  muse  her  virtues  would 


But  wherefore  weep  ?    Her  matchless  spirit 
Beyond  where  splendid  shines  the  orb  of  day ; 

And  weeping  angels  lead  her  to  those  bowers 
Where  endless  pleasures  virtue's  deeds  repay. 

And  shall  presumptuous  mortals  Heaven 
And,  madly,  godlike  Providence  accuse  t 

Ah  J  no,  far  fly  from  me  attempts  so  vain  ;— 
1*11  ne'er  submission  to  my  God  refuse. 

Tet  is  remembrance  of  those  virtues  dear. 
Yet  fresh  the  memory  of  that  beauteous  fee 

Still  they  call  forth  my  warm  affection's 
Still  in  my  heart  retain  their  wonted 


1  The  author  claims  the  Indulgence  of  the  . ~ -  .. 

this  piece  than,  perhaps,  any  other  fas  the  coQeccsan  ;  but 
It  was  written  at  an  earner  period  Chan  the  rest  (l   ~ 


posed  at  the  age  of  fourteen Vaad  his  first  essay,  he 
submitting  it  to  the  indulgence  of  Ms  frteads  In  ' 
rtafT,  m  mafrirur  rirhrr  ■ridmnii  m  sHwaUm 

«  [••  Mv  first  dash  into  poetry  was  m  early  m  HOD.    ft 
the  ebullttlon  of  a  passion  for  07  first        ' 
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Lr  Folly  smile,  to  view  the  names 
Of  thee  and  me  in  friendship  twined ; 

Tet  Virtue  will  have  greater  claims 
To  love,  than  rank  with  vice  combined 

And  though  unequal  is  thy  late, 
Since  title  deck'd  my  higher  birth ! 

Tet  envy  not  this  gaudy  state ; 
Thine  is  the  pride  of  modest  worth. 

Our  souls  at  least  congenial  meet, 
Nor  can  thy  lot  my  rank  disgrace j 

Our  intercourse  is  not  less  sweet, 
Since  worth  of  rank  supplies  the  place. 

November,  1803. 


TOD- 


Ix  thee,  I  fondly  hoped  to  clasp 

A  friend,  whom  death  alone  could  sever ; 

Till  envy,  with  malignant  grasp, 

Detach  *d  thee  from  my  breast  for  ever. 

True,  she  has  forced  thee  from  my  breast, 
Tet,  In  my  heart  thou  keep'st  thy  seat ; 

There,  there  thine  image  still  must  rest, 
Until  that  heart  shall  cease  to  beat. 

And,  when  the  grave  restores  her  dead, 

When  life  again  to  dust  is  given, 
On  thy  dear  breast  1 11  lay  my  head — 

Without  thee,  where  would  be  my  heaven  ? 

February,  1803. 

(daughter  and  grand-daughter  of  the  two  Admirals  Parker), 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  evanescent  beings.  I  hare  long 
forgotten  the  Terse ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  forget 
her  —  her  dark  eyes — her  long  eye-lashes  —  her  completely 
Greek  east  of  face  and  figure  I  1  was  then  about  twelve — 
»he  rather  older,  perhaps  a  year.  She  died  about  a  year  or 
t«o  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  which  injured  her 
•pine,  and  Induced  consumption.  Her  sister  Augusta  (by 
some  thought  still  more  beautiful.)  died  of  the  same  malady ; 
and  It  was,  indeed,  in  attending  her,  that  Margaret  met  with 
the  accident  which  occasioned  her  death.  My  sister  told 
me,  that  when  the  went  to  see  her,  shortly  before  her  death, 
opon  accidentally  mentioning  my  name,  Margaret  coloured, 
throughout  the  paleness  of  mortality,  to  the  eyes,  to  the  great 
aOomahment  of  my  sister,  who  knew  nothing  of  our  attach- 
ment, nor  could  conceive  why  my  name  should  affect  her  at 
such  a  time.  I  knew  nothing  of  her  illness  —  being  at  Har- 
row and  in  the  country  —  till  she  was  gone.  Some  years 
aft*r,  I  made  an  attempt  at  an  elegy — a  very  dull  one.  1  do 
not  recollect  scarcely  any  thing  equal  to  the  transparent 
beauty  of  my  cousin,  or  to  the  sweetness  of  her  temper, 
during  the  snort  period  of  our  intimacy.  She  looked  as  if 
she  had  been  made  out  of  a  rainbow— all  beauty  and  peace." 
Diary,  1821.] 


EPITAPH  ON  A  FRIEND.  3 

'A#rft*  9f>h  /Us  IXmfttnc  ill  lm*rn  iSsg.  —  Lakbtius. 

Oh,  Friend  I  for  ever  loved,  for  ever  dear  I 
What  fruitless  tears  have  bathed  thy  honour'd  bier 
What  sighs  re-echo'd  to  thy  parting  breath. 
Whilst  thou  wast  struggling  In  the  pangs  of  death  ! 
Could  tears  retard  the  tyrant  in  his  course ; 
Could  sighs  avert  his  dart's  relentless  force ; 
Could  youth  and  virtue  claim  a  short  delay,. 
Or  beauty  charm  the  spectre  from  his  prey ; 
Thou  still  hadst  lived  to  bless  my  aching  sight, 
Thy  comrade's  honour  and  thy  friend's  delight 
If  yet  thy  gentle  spirit  hover  nigh 
The  spot  where  now  thy  mouldering  ashes  He, 
Here  wilt  thou  read,  recorded  on  my  heart, 
A  grief  too  deep  to  trust  the  sculptor's  art. 
No  marble  marks  thy  couch  of  lowly  sleep, 
But  living  statues  there  are  seen  to  weep ; 
Affliction's  semblance  bends  not  o'er  thy  tomb. 
Affliction's  self  deplores  thy  youthful  doom. 
What  though  thy  sire  lament  his  Calling  line, 
A  father's  sorrows  cannot  equal  mine  I 
Though  none,  like  thee,  his  dying  hour  will  cheer, 
Tet  other  offspring  soothe  his  anguish  here : 
But,  who  with  me  shall  hold  thy  former  place  ? 
Thine  image,  what  new  friendship  can  efface  ? 
Ah  t  none ! — a  father's  tears  will  cease  to  flow, 
Time  will  assuage  an  infant  brother's  woe ; 
To  all,  save  one,  is  consolation  known, 
While  solitary  friendship  sighs  alone. 


1  [This  little  poem,  and  tome  others  in  the  collection,  refer 
to  a  boy  of  Lord  Byron's  own  age,  son  of  one  of  his  tenants 
at  Newstead,  for  whom  he  had  formed  a  romantic  attachment, 
of  earlier  date  than  any  of  his  school  friendships.] 

>  [Lord  Delawarr.  The  Idea  of  printing  a  collection  of 
hie  Poems  first  occurred  to  Lord  Byron  in  the  parlour  of 
that  cottage,  which,  during  his  visit  to  Southwell,  had  be- 
come bis  adopted  home.  Miss  Plgot,  who  was  not  before 
awaro  of  his  turn  for  versifying,  had  been  reading  aloud 
the  Poems  of  Burns,  when  young  Byron  said,  that  "  lie,  too, 
was  a  poet  sometimes,  and  would  write  down  for  her  some 
verses  of  his  own  which  he  remembered."  He  then,  with 
a  pendl.  wrote  these  lines.  "  To  D — "  A  facsimile  of  the 
MttfiMtr  Una  of  Ms pencilling  front*  p.  l.J 

*  [This  poem  appears  to  have  been,  in  Its  original  state, 
Intended  to  commemorate  the  death  of  the  same  lowly-born 
youth,  to  whom  the  affectionate  verses  given  In  the  opposite 
addressed:  — 


1803. 


"  Though  low  thy  lot,  since  in  a  cottage  born,"  &c. 

But,  In  the  altered  form  of  the  Epitaph,  not  only  this  passage, 
but  every  other  containing  an  allusion  to  the  low  rank  of  nis 
young  companion,  is  omitted  ;  while,  in  the  added  parts,  the 
introduction  of  such  language  as  — 

"  What  though  thy  sire  lament  his  failing  line," 

seems  calculated  to  give  an  Idea  of  the  youth's  station  In  life, 
wholly  different  from  that  which  the  whole  tenour  of  the  ori- 
ginal epitaph  warrants.  "  That  he  grow  more  conscious," 
says  Mr.  Moore, "  of  his  high  station,  as  he  approached  to 
manhood,  is  not  improbable,  and  this  wish  to  sink  his  early 
friendship  with  the  young  cottager  may  have  been  a  result  of 
that  feeling."  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  lines  as  they 
first  appeared  in  the  private  volume :  — 

"  Oh,  Boy !  for  ever  loved,  for  ever  dear  I 
What  fruitless  tears  have  bathed  thy  honour'd  bier  I 
What  sighs  re-echo'd  to  thy  parting  breath. 
While  thou  wast  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death  t 
Could  tears  retard  the  tyrant  In  his  course ; 
ikrald  sighs  avert  his  dart's  relentless  force ; 
Could  youth  and  virtue  claim  a  short  delay. 
Or  beauty  charm  the  spectre  from  his  prey  ; 
Thou  still  hadst  lived  to  bless  my  aching  sight. 
Thy  comrade's  honour,  and  thy  friend's  delight. 
Though  low  thy  lot,  since  As  a  cottage  tons, 
No  titles  did  thy  humble  name  adorn, 
To  me,  far  dearer  was  thy  artless  love 
Than  all  the  joys  weaUh'fame,  and  friends  could  prove  » 
For  thee  alone  1  lived,  or  wlsh'd  to  live ; 
Oh  God  1  if  impious,  this  rash  word  forgive  ! 
Heart-broken  now,  I  wait  an  equal  doom, 
Content  to  Join  thee  in  thy  turf-clad  tomb ; 
Where,  this  frail  form  composed  in  endless  rest, 
I  'U  make  my  last  cold  pillow  on  thy  breast ; 
That  breast  where  oft  In  life  I  've  laid  my  head. 
Will  yet  receive  me  mouldering  with  the  dead ; 
This  life  resign'd,  without  one  parting  sigh. 
Together  m  one  bed  of  earth  we  11  lie  I 
Together  share  the  fate  to  mortals  given ; 
Together  mix  our  dust,  and  hope  for  heaven.**] 
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A  FRAGMENT. 

When,  to  their  airy  hall,  my  fathers'  voice 
Shall  call  my  spirit,  joyful  In  their  choice ; 
When,  poised  upon  the  gale,  my  form  shall  ride, 
Or,  dark  in  mist,  descend  the  mountain's  side ; 
Oh  t  may  my  shade  behold  no  sculptured  urns, 
To  mark  the  spot  where  earth  to  earth  returns  ! 
No  lengthen'd  scroll,  no  praise-encumber'd  stone ; 
My  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone : l 
If  that  with  honour  fail  to  crown  my  clay, 
Oh !  may  no  other  fame  my  deeds  repay ! 
TVrf,  only  that,  shall  single  out  the  spot ; 
By  that  remember'd,  or  with  that  forgot  iao3. 


ON  LEAVING  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY.  > 

M  Why  dost  thou  build  the  hall,  son  of  the  winged  days  ? 
Thou  lookest  from  thy  tower  to-day :  yet  a  few  years,  and 
the  blast  of  the  desert  comas,  it  howls  in  thy  empty  court." 
—  Ossun. 

Thbouqh  thy  battlements,   Newstead,   the  hollow 
winds  whistle ; 
Thou,  the  hall  of  my  fathers,  art  gone  to  decay : 
In  thy  once  smiling  garden,  the  hemlock  and  thistle 
Hare  choked  up  the  rose  which  late  bloom'd  in  the 
way. 

Of  the  maJl-cover'd  Barons,  who  proudly  to  battle 
Led  their  vassals  from  Europe  to  Palestine's  plain,  ' 

The  escutcheon  and  shield,  which  with  every  blast 
Are  the  only  sad  vestiges  now  that  remain,  [rattle, 

1  [Of  the  sincerity  of  this  youthful  aspiration,  the  Poet  has 
left  repeated  proofs.  By  his  will,  drawn  up  in  1811,  he  di- 
rected, that "  no  inscription,  save  his  name  and  age,  should 
be  written  on  his  tomb;"  and,  in  1819,  he  wrote  thus  to 
Mr.  Murray:—4*  Some  of  the  epitaphs  at  the  Certosa  ce- 
metery, at  Ferrara,  pleased  me  more  than  the  more  splendid 
monuments  at  Bologna  v  for  instance  — 
•  Martini  Lulgi 

Implora  pace.' 

Can  any  thing  be  more  full  of  pathos  ?  I  hope  whoever  may 
surrire  me  wul  see  those  two  words,  and  no  more,  put  over 
me."] 

*  [The  priory  of  Newstead,  or  de  Novo  Loco,  in  Sherwood, 
was  founded  about  the  year  1 170,  by  Henry  II.,  and  dedicated 
to  God  and  the  Virgin.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  that,  by  a  royal  grant, 
It  was  added,  with  the  lands  adjoining,  to  the  other  posses, 
sions  of  the  Byron  family.  The  favourite  upon  whom  they 
were  conferred,  was  the  grand-nephew  of  the  gallant  soldier 
who  fought  bv  the  side  of  Richmond  at  Bosworth,  and  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  knights  of  the  same  Christian 
name,  in  the  family,  by  the  title  of  M  Sir  John  Byron  the 
Little,  with  the  great  beard."  A  portrait  of  this  personage 
was  one  of  the  few  family  pictures  with  which  the  walls  of 
the  abbey,  while  in  the  possession  of  the  Poet,  were  de- 
corated.] 

9  [There  being  no  record  of  any  of  Lord  Byron's  ancestors 
having  been  engaged  in  the  Holy  Wars,  Mr.  Moore  suggests, 
that  Jie  Poet  may  have  had  no  other  authority  for  this  notion, 
than  the  tradition  which  he  found  connected  with  certain 
strange  groups  of  heads,  which  are  represented  on  the  old 
panel-work,  in  some  of  the  chambers  at  Newstead.  In  one 
of  these  groups,  consisting  of  three  heads,  strongly  carved 
and  projecting  from  the  panel,  the  centre  figure  evidently 
represents  a  Saracen  or  Moor,  with  an  European  female  on 
one  side  of  him,  and  a  Christian  soldier  on  the  other.  In  a 
second  group,  the  female  occupies  the  centre,  while  on  either 
side  is  the  head  of  a  Saracen,  with  the  eyes  fixed  earnestly 
upon  her.  Of  the  exact  meaning  of  these  figures  there  is 
nothing  known ;  but  the  tradition  is,  that  they  refer  to  a  love 
adventure  of  the  age  of  the  Crusades.] 

*  ["  In  the  park  of  Horseley,"  says  Thoroton,  "  there  was 
a  castle,  some  of  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  visible,  called 
Horistan  Castle,  which  was  the  chief  mansion  of  Ralph  de 
Borun's  successors/'] 

*  [Two  of  the  family  of  Byron  are  enumerated  as  serving 


No  more  doth  old  Robert,  with  barp-ttrfeaglng 
hers,  [\ 

Raise  a  flame  in  the  breast  for  the 
Near  Aakalon's  towers,  John  of  Horistan*  stamben. 

Unnerved  is  the  hand  of  his  minstrel  by  okath. 

Paul  and  Hubert,  too,  sleep  In  the  valley  of  Creasy ;  » 
For  the  safety  of  Edward  and  England  they  feD : 

My  fathers  1  the  tears  of  your  country  redrew  y* ; 
How  you  fought,  how  you  died*  stiB  her  annals  can 
telL 


On  Marston8,  with  Rupert     •gainst  traitors 

tending,  [field ; 

Four  brothers  enrich'd  with  their  blood  the  bleak 
For  the  rights  of  a  monarch  their  country  defrw+mg. 

TIB  death  their  attachment  to  royalty  seaTd.  • 

Shades  of  heroes,  farewell !  your  descendant,  departing 
From  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  bkb  yon  adieu  .» 

Abroad,  or  at  home,  your  remenibrance  Imparting 
New  courage,  he*Q  think  upon  glory  and  you. 

Though  a  tear  dim  his  eye  at  this  sad  separation, 
*T  is  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret ; 

Far  distant  he  goes,  with  the  same  emulation. 
The  feme  of  his  fathers  be  ne'er  can  forget 

That  fame,  and  that  memory,  still  will  he  cherish ; 

He  vows  that  he  ne'er  will  disgrace  toot 
Like  you  wiU  he  live,  or  like  you  will  he  perish 

When  decay'd,  may  he  mingle  his  dost  vttfc 


HUi 


sywfcfcs  ft* 


own! 

with  distinction  in  the  siege  of  Calais,  under  Edward 
as  among  the  knights  who  fell  on  the  glorious  AeM 

•  The  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  where  the 
Charles  I.  were  defeated. 

?  Son  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  nephew  to 
He  afterwards  commanded  the  fleet  in  the  reign  of 

•  {Sir  Nicholas  Byron  served  with  dxsttnetio*  to 
Countries ;  and,  in  the  Great  Rebellion,  he  was  ear  of  taw 
first  to  take  up  arms  in  the  royal  cause.  After  the  batflr  of 
Edgehill.  he  was  made  colonel-general  of  Cheaktrt  av4 
Shropshire,  and  governor  of  Chester.  **  He  wee,**  sap  Cto- 
rendon,  "  a  person  of  great  affability  and  dexterity,  as  *«£  as 
martial  knowledge,  which  gave  great  lira  to  tike  desgs*  e/ 
the  well  affected ;  and,  with  the  encouragement  of  sees*  fsn- 
tleraen  of  North  Wales,  he  raised  such  a  power  of  " 
foct,  as  made  frequent  skirmishes  with  the 
with  notable  advantage,  never  with  signal  k 
Sir  John  Byron  was  created  Baron  Byron  of  1 
county  of  Lancaster -,  and  seldom  has  a  title 
for  such  high  and  honourable  services  as 
deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  royal  master, 
every  page  of  the  History  of  the  CtrO  Wars,  wo  trare  as* 
name  in  connection  with  the  varying  lot  times  of  Che  kJ 
and  And  hhn  faithful,  per  severing,  and  ilhliist  seated  *» 
last.  ••  Sir  John  Biron/'  says  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  -  ■**■■■ 
Lord  Biron,  and  all  his  brothers,  bred  up  In 
men  in  their  own  persons,  were  all  passionate*/ 
We  find  also,  in  the  reply  of  Colonel  Hi 

Sjrernor  of  Nottingham,  to  his  cousin-fern  _  .     _ 
yron,  a  noble  tribute  to  the  chivalrous  fraetrhr  of 
Sir  Richard,  having  sent  to  prevail  on  his 
render  the  castle,  received  for  answer,  that "  < 
his  own  heart  prone  to  such  treachery,  be 
there  was,  if  nothing  else,  so  much  of  a  Byron's  _ 
hhn,  that  he  should  very  roach  scorn  to  betray  or 
trust  he  had  undertaken." — On  the  soooument  of 
the  second  Lord  Byron,  who  lies  buried  In  the 
Hucknal-Tokard  church,  there  b  the  following  tascrlptfcK 
— "  Beneath,  in  a  vault,  is  Interred  the  body  of  Richard  Ur; 
Byron,  who,  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  being  sewn  bra 
faithfully  served  King  Charles  the  First  ta  the  civil 
who  suffered  much  for  their  loyalty,  and  lost  all  ttMftr 
fortunes ;  yet  it  pleased  God  so  to  bless  taw  lnmiWs  sssiiss 
vours  of  the  said  Richard  Lord  Byron,  that  be  ro-fw-ebaasd 
part  of  their  ancient  mherfctanc*.  which  bo  left  to  bat  sm- 
tortty,  with   a  lendahle  memory  tor  Ms 
charity.*'] 
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LINES 

WJUTTEW  IV  w  LSIVBB9  TO  AVTtAtlAX  KUlf  AND  AX 
SNQUSH  OBIITLIXAV  '.  BY  J.  J.  AOUSS1AU  :  VOUKDED 
ON  rACTS." 

"  Aw  at,  «w»y,  your  flattering  aits 
May  now  betray  some  simple  hearts ; 
And  you  will  smile  at  their  believing, 
And  they  shall  weep  at  your  deceiving." 


AXSWIS,  TO  THE  rORSOOrXG,  ADDEESSED  TO  MISS 


Dear,  simple  girl,  those  flattering  arts. 

From  which  thou*dst  guard  frail  female  hearts, 

Exist  but  In  imagination, — 

Mere  phantoms  of  thine  own  creation  ; 

For  he  who  views  that  witching  grace, 

That  perfect  form,  that  lovely  lace, 

With  eyes  admiring,  ohl  believe  me, 

He  never  wishes  to  deceive  thee : 

Once  in  thy  polish'd  mirror  glance, 

Thou  It  there  descry  that  elegance, 

Which  from  our  sex  demands  such  praises, 

But  envy  in  the  other  raises : 

Then  he  who  tells  thee  of  thy  beauty, 

Believe  me,  only  does  his  duty : 

Ah  !  fly  not  from  the  candid  youth ; 

It  is  not  flattery, — 'tis  truth. 

July,  1804. 


ADRIAN'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  SOUL  WHEN 

DYING. * 

[Amimula  I  vaguU,  blandula, 
Hotpes  cometque  corporis, 
Qua?  nunc  abibii  in  loca  — 
Pallidula,  rigid*,  nudula. 
Nee,  at  sole*,  dabl*  jocos  ?] 

An  !  gentle,  fleeting,  wav'ring  sprite, 
Friend  and  associate  of  this  clay ! 

To  what  unknown  region  borne. 
Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight  ? 
No  more  with  wonted  humour  gay, 

But  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forlorn. 


My  ears  with  tingling  echoes  ring, 
And  life  itself  is  on  the  wing ; 
My  eyes  refuse  the  cheering  light, 
Their  orbs  are  veil'd  in  starless  night : 
Such  pangs  my  nature  sinks  beneath, 
And  feels  a  temporary  death. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS. 

AD   LESBIAM. 

Equal  to  Jove  that  youth  must  be— 
Greater  than  Jove  he  seems  to  me — 
Who,  free  from  Jealousy's  alarms, 
Securely  views  thy  matchless  charms. 
That  cheek,  which  ever  dimpling  glows, 
That  mouth,  from  whence  such  music  flows, 
To  him,  alike,  are  always  known, 
Reserved  for  him,  and  him  alone. 
Ah  1  Lesbia !  though  *tis  death  to  me, 
I  cannot  choose  but  look  on  thee ; 
But,  at  the  sight,  my  senses  fly ; 
I  needs  must  gaze,  but,  gating,  die ; 
Whilst  trembling  with  a  thousand  fears, 
Parch'd  to  the  throat  my  tongue  adheres, 
My  pulse  beats  quick,  my  breath  heaves  short, 
My  limbs  deny  their  slight  support, 
Cold  dews  my  pallid  face  o'erspread, 
With  deadly  languor  droops  my  head, 

•(This  and  several  little  pieces  that  follow  appear  to  be 
stt  of  school  exerdses  done  at  Harrow.] 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  EPITAPH  ON  VIRGIL 
AND  TIBULLUS. 

BT   DOMJTIUS   MARSUS. 

He  who  sublime  in  epic  numbers  roITd, 
And  he  who  struck  the  softer  lyre  of  love, 

By  Death's3  unequal  hand  alike  controll'd, 
Fit  comrades  in  Elysian  regions  move ! 


IMITATION  OF  TIBULLUS. 

"  SulplcU  ad  Cerinthum."— £».  4. 

Cruel  Cerinthus  I  does  the  fell  disease 
Which  racks  my  breast  your  fickle  bosom 
Alas !  I  wish'd  but  to  o'ercome  the  pain, 
That  I  might  live  for  love  and  you  again; 
But  now  I  scarcely  shall  bewail  my  fate : 
By  death  alone  I  can  avoid  your  hate. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS. 

[Lugete,  Veneres,  Cupldinesque,  &c] 

Yx  Cupids,  droop  each  little  head, 
Nor  let  your  wings  with  joy  be  spread, 
My  Lesbia's  favourite  bird  is  dead, 

Whom  dearer  than  her  eyes  she  loved ; 
For  he  was  gentle,  and  so  true, 
Obedient  to  her  call  he  flew, 
No  fear,  no  wild  alarm  he  knew, 

But  lightly  o'er  her  bosom  moved : 

And  softly  fluttering  here  and  there, 
He  never  sought  to  cleave  the  air, 
But  chlrrup'd  oft,  and,  free  from  care, 

Tuned  to  her  ear  his  grateful  strain. 
Now  having  pass'd  the  gloomy  bourne 
From  whence  he  never  can  return, 
His  death  and  Lesbia's  grief  I  mourn, 

Who  sighs,  alas !  but  sighs  in  vain. 

Oh  !  curst  be  thou,  devouring  grave ! 
Whose  jaws  eternal  victims  crave, 
From  whom  no  earthly  power  can  save, 

For  thou  hast  ta'en  the  bird  away : 
From  thee  my  Lesbia's  eyes  o'erflow, 
Her  swollen  cheeks  with  weeping  glow ; 
Thou  art  the  cause  of  all  her  woe, 

Receptacle  of  life's  decay. 


IMITATED  FROM  CATULLUS. 

TO  ELLEN. 

Oh  !  might  I  kiss  those  eyes  of  fire, 
A  million  scarce  would  quench  desire : 

*  Tbe  hand  of  Death  is  said  to  be  unjust  or  unequal, 
Virgil  was  considerably  older  than  Tibullua  at  his  J 
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Still  would  I  steep  my  lips  in  bite, 
And  dwell  an  age  on  every  Idas : 
Nor  then  my  soul  should  sated  be ; 
Still  would  1  kiss  and  ding  to  thee : 
Nought  should  my  kiss  from  thine 
Still  would  we  kiss,  and  kiss  for  ever; 
E'en  though  the  numbers  did  exceed 
The  yellow  harvest's  countless  seed. 
To  part  would  be  a  vain  endeavour : 
Could  I  desist  ? — ah  (  never — never ! 


TRANSLATION  FROM  HORACE. 

[Justurn  ct  tcnacem  propotiti  virum,  *c] 

The  man  of  Arm  and  noble  soul 
No  factious  clamours  can  control ; 
No  threat'ning  tyrant's  darkling  brow 

Can  swerve  him  from  his  just  intent : 
Gales  the  warring  waves  which  plough, 

By  Auster  on  the  billows  spent, 
To  curb  the  Adriatic  main, 
Would  awe  his  flx'd,  determined  mind  in  vain. 

Ay,  and  the  red  right  arm  of  Jove, 
Hurtling  his  lightnings  from  above, 
With  all  his  terrors  there  unfuri'd, 

He  would  unmoved,  unawed,  behold. 
The  flames  of  an  expiring  world. 

Again  in  crashing  chaos  roll'd, 
In  vast  promiscuous  ruin  hurl'd, 
Might  light  his  glorious  funeral  pile : 
Still  dauntless  'midst  the  wreck  of  earth  he  VI  smile. 


FROM  ANACREON. 

I  wish  to  tune  my  quivering  lyre 
To  deeds  of  fame  and  notes  of  fire ; 
To  echo,  from  its  rising  swell, 
How  heroes  fought  and  nations  fell. 
When  Atreus'  sons  advanced  to  war, 
Or  Tyrlan  Cadmus  roved  afar ; 
But  still,  to  martial  strains  unknown, 
My  lyre  recurs  to  love  alone. 
Fired  with  the  hope  of  future  fame, 
I  seek  some  nobler  hero's  name ; 
The  dying  chords  are  strung  anew, 
To  war,  to  war,  my  harp  is  due : 
With  glowing  strings,  the  epic  strain 
To  Jove's  great  son  I  raise  again ; 
Alcides  and  his  glorious  deeds 
Beneath  whose  arm  the  Hydra  bleeds. 
All,  all  In  vain ;  my  wayward  lyre 
Wakes  silver  notes  of  soft  desire. 
Adieu,  ye  chiefs  renown'd  in  arms ! 
Adieu  the  clang  of  war's  alarms ! 
To  other  deeds  my  soul  is  strung, 
And  sweeter  notes  shall  now  be  sung ; 
My  harp  shall  all  its  powers  reveal, 
To  tell  the  tale  my  heart  must  feel : 
Love,  Love  alone,  my  lyre  shall  claim, 
In  songs  of  bliss  and  sighs  of  flame. 


FROM  ANACREON. 


*-T.  jlJ 

Twaj  now  the  hour  when  Night  had  drbtn 

Her  car  half  round  yon  sable  heaven ; 

Bootes,  only,  seem'd  to  roll 

His  arctic  charge  around  the  pole  ; 

While  mortals,  lost  In  gentle  sleep, 

Forgot  to  sjnile,  or  ceased  to  weep ; 

At  this  lone  hour,  the  Fapman  boy, 

Descending  from  the  realms  of  joy. 

Quick  to  my  gate  directs  his  coarse* 

And  knocks  with  all  his  little  force. 

My  visions  fled,  alarm'd  I  rase, — 

"  What  stranger  breaks  my  blest  repose?" 

«  Alas !"  replies  the  wily  child. 

In  fettering  accents  sweetly  mild, 

"  A  hapless  infant  here  I  roam. 

Far  from  my  dear  maternal  home. 

Oh !  shield  me  from  the  wintry  blast ! 

The  nightly  storm  b  pouring  ftst. 

No  prowling  robber  lingers  here. 

A  wandering  baby  who  can  fear  ?  * 

I  heard  his  seeming  artless  tale, 

I  heard  his  sighs  upon  the  gale : 

My  breast  was  never  pity's  foe, 

But  felt  for  all  the  baby's  woe. 

I  drew  the  bar,  and  by  the  light, 

Young  Love,  the  infant,  met  my  sight; 

His  bow  across  his  shoulders  flung; 

And  thence  his  fatal  quiver  hung 

(Ah  !  little  did  I  think  the  dart 

Would  rankle  soon  within  my  heart). 

With  care  I  tend  my  weary  guest. 

His  little  fingers  chill  my  breast; 

His  glossy  curls,  his  asure  whig, 

Whkh  droop  with  nightly  showers,  ]  wring; 

His  shivering  limbs  the  embers  warm ; 

And  now  reviving  from  the  storm, 

Scarce  had  he  felt  his  wonted  glow. 

Than  swift  he  seised  his  slender  bow  :  — 

"  I  fern  would  know,  my  gentle  host." 

He  cried,  "  if  this  its  strength  has  lot ; 

I  fear,  relax'd  with  midnight  dews. 

The  strings  their  former  aid  refuse.*' 

With  poison  tipt,  his  arrow  flies. 

Deep  in  my  tortured  heart  it  lies ; 

Then  loud  the  joyous  urchin  laugh" d :  — 

"  My  bow  can  still  impel  the  shaft : 

'T  Is  firmly  flx'd,  thy  sighs  reveal  it ; 

Say,  courteous  host,  canst  thou  not  feel  H  ?" 


FROM  THE  PROMETHECS  VINCTUS  OF 
JESCHYLUS. 

Great  Jove,  to  whose  almighty  throne 
Both  gods  and  mortals  homage  amy, 
Ne'er  may  my  soul  thy  power  disown* 

Thy  dread  behests  ne'er  disobey. 
Oft  shall  the  sacred  victim  fall 
In  sea-girt  Ocean's  mossy  hall ; 
My  voice  shall  raise  no  impious  strain 
'Gainst  him  who  rules  the  skr  *nd  asure  nam 
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How  different  now  thy  joyless  fate, 

Since  first  Hestone  thy  bride. 
When  placed  aloft  in  godlike  state, 

The  blushing  beauty  by  thy  side. 
Thou  tafst,  while  reverend  Ocean  smiled, 
And  mirthful  strains  the  hours  beguiled, 
The  Nymphs  and  Tritons  danced  around, 
Nor  yet  thy  doom  was  ftx'd,  nor  Jove  relentless 
frown'd.  » 

Harrow,  Dec.  I.  1804. 


TO  EMMA. 


Sixes  now  the  hour  Is  come  at  last, 
When  you  must  quit  your  anxious  lover ; 

Since  now  our  dream  of  bliss  is  past, 
One  pang,  my  girl,  and  all  is  over. 

Alas  I  that  pang  will  be  severe, 
Which  bids  us  part  to  meet  no  more ; 

Which  tears  me  fur  from  one  so  dear, 
Departing  for  a  distant  shore. 

WeA  1  we  have  pass'd  some  happy  hours, 
And  joy  will  mingle  with  our  tears ; 

When  thinldng  on  these  ancient  towers, 
The  shelter  of  our  infant  years ; 

Where  from  this  Gothic  casement's  height, 
We  view*d  the  lake,  the  park,  the  dell ;   • 

And  still,  though  tears  obstruct  our  sight. 
We  lingering  look  a  last  fiurewell, 

O'er  fields  through  which  we  used  to  run, 
And  spend  the  hours  in  childish  play ; 

O'er  shades  where,  when  our  race  was  done, 
Reposing  on  my  breast  you  lay ; 

Whilst  I«  admiring,  too  remiss, 

Forgot  to  scare  the  hovering  flies, 
Yet  envied  every  fly  the  kiss 

It  dared  to  give  your  slumbering  eyes : 

See  still  the  little  painted  bark, 
In  which  I  row'd  you  o'er  the  lake ; 

See  there,  high  waving  o'er  the  park, 
The  elm  I  clamber'd  for  your  sake. 

These  times  are  past — our  joys  are  gone, 
Too  leave  me,  leave  this  happy  vale ; 

These  scenes  I  must  retrace  alone : 
Without  thee  what  will  they  avail  ? 

Who  can  conceive,  who  has  not  proved, 

The  •"£»*■*»  of  a  last  embrace  ? 
When,  torn  from  all  you  fondly  loved, 

Too  bid  a  long  adieu  to  peace. 

This  is  the  deepest  of  our  woes, 
For  this  these  tears  our  cheeks  bedew ; 

This  is  of  love  the  final  close, 
Oh,  God !  the  fondest,  last  adieu ! 

•  [w  Mr  first  Harrow  Terses  (that  is,  English,  as  ex- 
«rcsse»).  a  translation  of  t  chorus  from  the  Prometheus  of 
-ftjehjku,  were  recdred  by  Dr.  Drury,  my  grand  patron 


TO  M.  S.  G. 

Whbni'er  I  view  those  lips  of  thine, 
Their  hue  invites  my  fervent  kiss ; 

Yet  I  forego  that  bliss  divine, 
Alas  !  it  were  unhallow'd  bliss. 

Whene'er  I  dream  of  that  pure  breast, 
How  could  I  dwell  upon  its  snows  1 

Yet  is  the  daring  wish  represt, 
For  that  —  would  banish  Its  repose, 

A  glance  from  thy  soul-searching  eye 
Can  raise  with  hope,  depress  with  fear ; 

Yet  I  conceal  my  love,  —  and  why  ? 
I  would  cot  force  a  painful  tear. 

I  ne'er  have  told  my  love,  yet  thou 
Hast  seen  my  ardent  flame  too  well , 

And  shall  I  plead  my  passion  now, 
To  make  thy  bosom's  heaven  a  hell  ? 

No  1  for  thou  never  canst  be  mine, 
United  by  the  priest's  decree : 

By  any  ties  but  those  divine, 

Mine,  my  beloved,  thou  ne'er  shalt  be. 

Then  let  the  secret  fire  consume, 
Let  it  consume,  thou  shalt  not  know : 

With  joy  I  court  a  certain  doom, 
Bather  than  spread  its  guilty  glow. 

I  will  not  ease  my  tortured  heart, 

By  driving  dove-eyed  peace  from  thine  ; 

R&ther  than  such  a  sting  impart, 
Each  thought  presumptuous  I  resign. 

Yes  !  yield  those  lips,  for  which  I'd  brave 
More  than  I  here  shall  dare  to  tell ; 

Thy  innocence  and  mine  to  save,  — 
I  bid  thee  now  a  last  fareweU. 

Yes !  yield  that  breast,  to  seek  despair 
And  hope  no  more  thy  soft  embrace ; 

Which  to  obtain  my  soul  would  dare, 
All,  all  reproach  —  but  thy  disgrace. 

At  least  from  guilt  shalt  thou  be  free, 
No  matron  shall  thy  shame  reprove  ; 

Though  cureless  pangs  may  prey  on  roe, 
No  martyr  shalt  thou  be  to  love. 


TO   CAROLINE. 


Thihk'st  thou  I  saw  thy  beauteous  eyes, 
Suffused  in  tears,  implore  to  stay ; 

And  heard  unmoved  thy  plenteous  sighs, 
Which  said  far  more  than  words  can  say  ? 

Though  keen  the  grief  thy  tears  exprest. 
When  love  and  hope  lay  both  o'erthrown, 

Yet  still,  my  girl,  this  bleeding  breast 
Throbb'd  with  deep  sorrow  as  thine  own. 

(our  head  master)  but  coolly.  No  one  had,  at  that  time,  the 
least  notion  that  I  should  subside  into  poesy."  —  Byron 
Diary.] 
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But  when  our  cheeks  with  anguish  glow'd, 
'  When  thy  sweet  lips  were  joln'd  to  mine, 
The  tears  that  from  my  eyelids  fiowVl 
Were  lost  in  those  which  fell  from  thine. 

Thou  could'st  not  feel  my  burning  cheek, 
Thy  gushing  tears  had  quench'd  its  flame ; 

And  as  thy  tongue  essay'd  to  speak. 
In  signs  alone  It  breathed  my  name. 

And  yet,  my  girl,  we  weep  in  vain, 
In  vain  our  fate  in  sighs  deplore  ; 

Remembrance  only  can  remain,  — 
But  t"*t  will  make  us  weep  the  more. 

Again,  thou  best  beloved,  adieu ! 

Ah !  if  thou  canst,  overcome  regret ; 
Nor  let  thy  mind  past  joys  review,  — 

Our  only  hope  is  to  forget ! 


TO  CAROLINE. 

Ob  I  when  shall  the  grave  hide  for  ever  my 
Oh  I  when  shall  my  soul  wing  her  flight 
clay? 

The  present  is  hell,  and  the  coining  to-morrow 
But  brings,  with  new  torture,  the  curst  of 


TO  CAROLINE. 

Whin  I  hear  you  express  an  affection  so  warm, 
Ne'er  think,  my  beloved,  that  I  do  not  believe  ; 

For  your  lip  would  the  soul  of  suspicion  disarm, 
And  your  eye  beams  a  ray  which  can  never  deceive. 

Yet  still  this  fond  bosom  regrets,  while  adoring, 
That  love,  like  the  leaf;  must  fall  into  the  sere ; 

That  age  will  come  on,  when  remembrance,  deploring, 
Contemplates  the  scenes  of  her  youth  with  a  tear ; 

That  the  time  must  arrive,  when,  no  longer  retaining 
Their  auburn,  those  locks  must  wave  thin  to  the 
breese, 

When  a  few  silver  hairs  of  those  tresses  remaining, 
Prove  nature  a  prey  to  decay  and  disease. 

'Tis  this,  my  beloved,  which  spreads  gloom  o'er  my 
features, 

Though  I  ne'er  shall  presume  to  arraign  the  decree 
Which  God  has  proclaimed  as  the  fate  of  his  creatures, 

In  the  death  which  one  day  will  deprive  you  of  me. 

Mistake  not,  sweet  sceptic,  the  cause  of  emotion, 
Mo  doubt  can  the  mind  of  your  lover  invade  ; 

He  worships  each  look  with  such  faithful  devotion, 
A  smile  can  enchant,  or  a  tear  can  dissuade. 

But  as  death,  my  beloved,  soon  or  late  shall  o'ertake  us, 
And  our  breasts,  which  alive  with  such  sympathy 
glow, 

Will  sleep  in  the  grave  till  the  blast  shall  awake  us, 
When  calling  the  dead,  In  earth's  bosom  laid  low, — 

Oh !  then  let  us  drain,  while  we  may,  draughts  of 
pleasure, 

Which  from  passion  like  ours  may  unceasingly  flow ; 
Let  us  pass  round  the  cup  of  love's  bliss  in  full  mea- 

And  quaff  the  contents  as  our  nectar  below,    [sure, 

1805. 

1  [Lord  Strangford's  translations  of  Camoens'  Amatory 
Poems,  Verses,  and  Little's  Poems,  are  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Moore  as  having  been  at  this  period  the  favourite  study  of 
Lord  Byron.] 

*  f  •*  The  latter  years  of  Camoens  present  a  mournful  pic- 
ture, not  merely  of  Individual  calamity,  but  of  national  In- 
gratitude.    He  whose  best  years  had  been  devoted  to  the 
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From  my  eye  flows  no  tear,  from  my  lips  flow  doi 
I  blast  not  the  fiends  who  have  nurfd  mefrusn  hDat 

For  poor  is  the  soul  which  bewailing  rehearses 
Its  querulous  grief,  when  in  anguish  tike  tills. 


Was  my  eye,  'stead  of  tears,  with  red  fury 
brighfning, 
Would  my  lips  breathe  a  flame  which  no 
could  assuage,  [ 

On  our  foes  should  my  glance  launch  in 

With  transport  my  tongue  give  a  loose  to  its 


But  now  tears  and  curses,  alike  unavailing. 
Would  add  to  the  souls  of  our  tyrants  detigbt; 

Could  they  view  us  our  sad  separation  bevrsHing, 
Their  merciless  hearts  would  rejoice  at  the  dgfct 

Yet  still,  though  we  bend  with  a  feign'd  resJgn&rJoa, 
Life  beams  not  for  us  with  one  ray  that  can  cheer ; 

Love  and  hope  upon  earth  bring  no  more  consoiarJan; 
In  the  grave  is  our  hope,  for  in  life  is  our  fear. 

Oh !  when,  my  adored,  in  the  tomb  wul  they  place  me. 
Since,  in  life,  love  and  friendship  for  ever  are  fled  ? 

If  again  in  the  mansion  of  death  I  embrace  thee. 
Perhaps  they  will  leave  unmolested  the  dead. 


STANZAS  TO  A  LADY, 

WITH  THI  POEUS  Off*  CAXQSVS.  * 

This  votive  pledge  of  fond  esteem. 
Perhaps,  dear  girl !  for  me  thou  It 

It  sings  of  Love's  enchanting  dream, 
A  theme  we  never  can  despise. 

Who  blames  it  but  the  envious  fool. 
The  old  and  disappointed  maid ; 

Or  pupil  of  the  prudish  school, 
In  single  sorrow  doom'd  to  fade  7 


Then  read,  dear  girl  1  with  feeling  read, 
For  thou  wilt  ne'er  be  one  of  those  i 

To  thee  in  vain  I  shall  not  plead 
In  pity  for  the  poet's  woes. 

He  was  in  sooth  a  genuine  bard ; 

His  was  no  faint,  fictitious  flame : 
Like  his,  may  love  be  thy  reward, 

But  not  thy  hapless  fate  the 


service  of  his  country,  he  who  had  taught  her  literary 
to  rival  the  proudest  efforts  of  Italy  itself,  and  who  — 
born  to  revive  the  remembrance  of  ancfctnt  gmtittlr 
dan  heroism,  was  compelled  to  vassdcr  through  th* 
a  wretched  dependent  on  casual  contribution.    Our 
alone  remained  to  smooth  Ms  dowi»»aid  path,  and  f 
steps  to  the  grave  with  avatleaasi  and  consolation.    U 


THE  FIRST  KISS  OF  LOVE. 


Amacieow. 

A wat  with  your  fictions  of  flimsy  romance; 

Those  tissues  of  falsehood  which  folly  has  wove  ! 
Give  me  the  rnfld  beam  of  the  soul-breathing  glance, 

Or  the  rapture  which  dwelh  on  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

Tr  rhymers,  whose  bosoms  with  phantasy  glow, 
Whose  pastoral  passions  are  made  for  the  grove ; 

From  what  West  inspiration  your  sonnets  would  flow, 
Could  you  ever  have  tasted  the  first  kiss  of  love  1 

If  Apollo  should  e'er  his  assistance  refuse, 
Or  the  Hine  be  disposed  from  your  service  to  rove, 

Invoke  them  no  mote,  bid  adieu  to  the  muse, 
And  try  the  effect  of  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

I  hate  you,  ye  cold  compositions  of  art ! 

Though  prudes  may  condemn  me,  and  bigots  re- 
prove, 
I  court  the  effusion*  that  spring  from  the  heart. 

Which  throbs  with  delight  to  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

Tour  shepherds,  your  flocks,  those  fantastical  themes, 
Perhaps  may  amuse,  yet  they  never  can  move : 

Arcsdlm  displays  but  a  region  of  dreams : 
What  are  visions  like  these  to  the  first  kiss  of  love  ? 

Oh !  cease  to  affirm  that  man,  since  his  birth, 
From  Adam  till  now,  has  with  wretchedness  strove ; 

Some  portion  of  paradise  still  is  on  earth, 
And  Eden  revives  in  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

When  age  chills  the  blood,  when  our  pleasures  are 
past — 

For  years  fleet  away  with  the  wings  of  the  dove— 
The  dearest  remembrance  will  still  be  the  last, 

Our  sweetest  memorial  the  first  kiss  of  love. 


i! 


ON  A  CHANGE  OF  MASTERS  AT  A  GREAT 
FUBLIC  SCHOOL.  » 

Wavjusare  those  honours,  Ida !  once  your  own, 
When  Frobus  *  filled  your  magisterial  throne  ? 

Antonio,  hi*  slave,  a  native  of  Java,  who  had  accompanied 
lamocns  to  Europe,  after  having  rescued  him  from  the 
?*T«?\whea  shipwrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mecon.  This 
Uthftri  attendant  was  wont  to  seek  alms  throughout  Lisbon, 
tod  at  night  shared  the  produce  of -the  day  with  his  poor  and 
brokeo-hearted  matter.  But  his  friendship  was  employed  in 
*4itt.    Camoens  sank  beneath  the  pressure  of  penury  and 

«a««se,  and  died  in  an  alms-houM  early  in  the  year  1679 

Snuyoroao.] 


':  hr. 


1  tin  March,  1 80S,  Dr.  Drury  retired  from  his  situation  of 
Smarter  at  Harrow,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Butler.] 


I 


.J  C  Pr-  DraT.  whom  1  plagued  sufficiently,  was  the  best, 
IV  kindest  fandyet  strict,  tool  friend  I  ever  had:  and  X  look 
«pon  him  still  as  a  lather." — Byron  Diary. 1 

*  P;  At  Harrow  I  was  a  most  unpopular  boy,  but  led  latterly, 
«ri  have  retained  many  of  my  school  friendships,  and  all 
*t  dUUtes— except  to  Dr.  Butler,  whom  I  treated  rebel- 
MNisly,  and  hare  been  sorry  ever  since." —Byron  Diary.  — 
The  rrroodliatfon  which  took  place  between  him  and  Dr. 
Brfttpr.  before  his  departure  for  Greece,  in  1809,  is,  says 
Hr  Moore.  "  one  of  those  instances  of  placability  and  pliable- 
s^*  »ith  which  his  life  abounded.  Not  content  with  this 
fr%**Jt*  iluomnrat  to  the  Doctor,  it  was  his  intention,  had 
fee  raMishcl  another  edition  of  the  Hours  of  Idleness,  to 
TT»imrirtet  for  the  offensive  verses  against  that  gentleman. 


I 


As  ancient  Borne,  fast  falling  to  disgrace, 
HaiTd  a  barbarian  in  her  Caesar's  place, 
So  you,  degenerate,  share  as  hard  a  fate, 
And  seat  Pomposus  where  your  Frobus  sate. 
Of  narrow  brain,  yet  of  a  narrower  soul, 
Pomposus  *  holds  you  in  his  harsh  control ; 
Pomposus,  by  no  social  virtue  sway*d, 
With  florid  jargon,  and  with  vain  parade  ; 
With  noisy  nonsense,  and  new-fangled  rules, 
Such  as  were  ne'er  before  enforced  in  schools. 
Mistaking  pedantry  for  learning's  laws, 
He  governs,  sanction'd  but  by  self-applause  ; 
With  him  the  same  dire  fete  attending  Rome, 
Hl-lated  Ida  1  soon  must  stamp  your  doom ; 
Like  her  o'erthrown,  tor  ever  lost  to  fame, 
No  trace  of  science  left  you,  but  the  name. 

July,  1806. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  DOKSET.  * 

Doasxr* !  whose  early  steps  with  mine  have  stray'd. 
Exploring  every  path  of  Ida's  glade ; 
Whom  still  affection  taught  me  to  defend, 
And  made  me  less  a  tyrant  than  a  friend, 
Though  the  harsh  custom  of  our  youthful  ban 
Bade  thee  obey,  and  gave  me  to  command ;  « 
Thee,  on  whose  head  a  few  short  years  will  shower 
The  gift  of  riches  and  the  pride  of  power ; 
E'en  now  a  name  illustrious  is  thine  own, 
Renown'd  in  rank,  not  ihr  beneath  the  throne. 
Yet,  Dorset,  let  not  this  seduce  thy  soul 
To  shun  lair  science,  or  evade  control, 
Though  passive  tutors  7,  fearful  to  dispraise 
The  titled  child,  whose  future  breath  may  raise, 
View  ducal  errors  with  indulgent  eyes, 
And  wink  at  fiiults  they  tremble  to  chastise. 
When  youthful  parasites,  who  bend  the  knee 

To  wealth,  their  golden  idol,  not  to  thee, 

And  even  in  simple  boyhood's  opening  dawn 

Some  slaves  are  found  to  flatter  and  to  fawn, 

When  these  declare,  "  that  pomp  alone  should  wait 
On  one  by  birth  predestined  to  be  great ; 
That  books  were  only  meant  for  drudging  fools, 
That  gallant  spirits  scorn  the  common  rules ;" 
Believe  them  not ;  —they  point  the  path  to  shame, 
And  seek  to  blast  the  honours  of  thy  name. 

JenTto  them*"]  °f  the  WWng  he  had  been  *d»y  of  in  giving 

•uiiS  eSSl*  0Ter^mJi.P*pef,L  t0  ,gelect  a  few  additional 
Y^^S^,  iecoild  «d*tIon.  *  found  the  above  lines,  which 
I  had  totally  forgotten,  composed  in  the  summer  of  180ft,  a 
short  time  previous  to  my  departure  from  Harrow.  They 
were  addressed  to  a  young  schoolfellow  of  high  rank,  who  had 
fc*?0.  W  frequent  companion  in  some  rambles  through  the 
neighbouring  country :  however,  he  never  saw  the  lines,  and 
most  probably  never  will.  As,  on  a  re-perusal,  1  found  them 
not  worse  than  some  other  pieces  in  the  collection,  I  have 
now  published  them,  for  the  first  time,  after  a  slight  revision. 

4  t^rge-Jolm-Frederick,  fourth  Duke  of  Dorset,  born 
November  15, 1793.  This  amiable  nobleman  was  killed  by  a 
fall  from  bis  horse,  while  hunting  near  Dublin,  February  23. 
1815,  being  on  a  visit  at  the  time  to  his  mother,  the  duchess- 
dowager,  and  her  second  husband,  Charles  Earl  of  Whit- 
worth,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.] 

6  At  every  public  school  the  junior  boys  are  completely 
subservient  to  the  upper  forms  till  they  attain  a  seat  in  the 
higher  classes.  From  this  state  of  probation,  very  properly, 
no  rank  is  exempt ;  but  after  a  certain  period,  they  command 
in  turn  those  who  succeed. 

'  Allow  me  to  disclaim  any  personal  allusions,  even  the 
most  distant :  I  merely  mention  generally  what  is  too  often 
the  weakness  of  preceptors. 
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Turn  to  the  few  in  Ida's  early  throng, 

Whose  souls  disdain  not  to  condemn  the  wrong ; 

Or  if,  amidst  the  comrades  of  thy  youth, 

None  dare  to  raise  the  sterner  voice  of  truth, 

Ask  thine  own  heart ;  *t  will  bid  thee,  boy,  forbear ; 

For  well  I  know  that  virtue  lingers  there. 

Tes  I  I  have  mark'd  thee  many  a  passing  day, 
But  now  new  scenes  invite  me  far  away ; 
Tes !  I  have  mark'd  within  that  generous  mind 
A  soul,  if  well  matured,  to  bless  mankind. 
Ah !  though  myself,  by  nature  haughty,  wild, 
Whom  Indiscretion  hafl'd  her  favourite  child ; 
Though  every  error  stamps  me  for  her  own, 
And  dooms  my  fell,  I  lain  would  fell  alone  ; 
Though  my  proud  heart  no  precept  now  can  tame, 
I  love  the  virtues  which  I  cannot  claim. 

*T  is  not  enough,  with  other  sons  of  power, 
To  gleam  the  lambent  meteor  of  an  hour ; 
To  swell  some  peerage  page  in  feeble  pride, 
With  long-drawn  names  that  grace  no  page  beside ; 
Then  share  with  titled  crowds  the  common  lot — 
In  life  just  gazed  at,  in  the  grave  forgot ; 
While  nought  divides  thee  from  the  vulgar  dead, 
Except  the  dull  cold  stone  that  hides  thy  head, 
The  mouldering  'scutcheon,  or  the  herald's  roll, 
That  well-emblason'd  but  neglected  scroll, 
Where  lords,  unhonour'd,  in  the  tomb  may  find 
One  spot,  to  leave  a  worthless  name  behind. 
There  sleep,  unnoticed  as  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  veil  their  dust,  their  follies,  and  their  faults, 
A  race,  with  old  armorial  lists  o'erspread, 
In  records  destined  never  to  be  read. 
Fain  would  I  view  thee,  with  prophetic  eyes, 
Exalted  more  among  the  good  and  wise, 
A  glorious  and  a  long  career  pursue, 
As  first  in  rank,  the  first  in  talent  too : 
Spurn  every  vice,  each  little  meanness  shun ; 
Not  Fortune's  minion,  but  her  noblest  son. 

Turn  to  the  annals  of  a  former  day ; 
Bright  are  the  deeds  thine  earlier  sires  display. 
One,  though  a  courtier,  lived  a  man  of  worth, 
And  call'd,  proud  boast  1  the  British  drama  forth. l 
Another  view,  not  less  renown' d  for  wit ; 
Alike  for  courts,  and  camps,  or  senates  fit ; 
Bold  in  the  field,  and  favour'd  by  the  Nine ; 
In  every  splendid  part  ordain 'd  to  shine ; 
Far,  far  distinguished  from  the  glittering  throng, 
The  pride  of  princes,  and  the  boast  of  song.  * 
Such  were  thy  fathers ;  thus  preserve  their  name ; 
Not  heir  to  titles  only,  but  to  fame. 
The  hour  draws  nigh,  a  few  brief  days  will  close, 
To  me,  this  little  scene  of  joys  and  woes ; 

1  I"  Thomas  Sackrille,  Lord  Buckhurst,  wai  born  in  1527. 
While  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  he  wrote  hit  tragedy 
of  Gorbodnc,  which  was  played  before  Queen  Elisabeth  at 
Whitehall,  In  1561.  His  tragedy,  and  his  contribution  of  the 
Induction  and  legend  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  the 
"  Mirror  for  Magistrate*,"  compose  the  poetical  history  of 
Sackrille.  The  rest  of  it  was  political.  In  1604,  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Dorset  by  James  I.  He  died  suddenly  at  the 
council  table,  in  consequence  of  a  dropsy  on  the  brain/'— 
Campbell.] 

•  [Charles  Sackrille,  Earl  of  Dorset,  was  born  in  1637,  and 
died  in  1706.  He  was  esteemed  the  most  accomplished  man 
of  his  day,  and  alike  distinguished  in  the  voluptuous  court  of 
Charles  II.  and  the  gloomy  one  of  William  III.  He  behaved 
with  considerable  gallantry  in  the  sea-fight  with  the  Dutch 
in  1665 ;  on  the  day  previous  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed his  celebrated  song,  7b  all  pom  Ladies  now  at  Land. 
His  character  has  been  drawn  in  the  highest  colours  by 
Dryden,  Pope,  Prior,  and  Congreve.] 

*  ["  I  have  just  been,  or  rather  ought  to  be,  rerj  much 


Each  knell  of  Time  now  warns  me  to  resign 
Shades  where  Hope,  Peace,  and  Friendship  *D  vm 

mine: 
Hope,  that  could  vary  like  the  rainbow's  hoe. 
And  gfld  their  pinions  as  the  moments  flew; 
Peace,  that  reflection  never  frownM  away, 
By  dreams  of  ill  to  cloud  some  future  day; 
Friendship,  whose  troth  let  childhood  only  teQ; 
Alas!  they  love  not  long,  who  love  so  wtlL 
To  these  adieu !  nor  let  me  linger  o'er 
Scenes  hail'd,  as  exiles  hail  their  more  short, 
BfCfding  slowly  through  the  dark-blue  deep. 
Beheld  by  eyes  that  mourn,  yet  cannot  weep. 

Dorset,  fiirewell !  I  will  not  ask  one  pet 
Of  sad  remembrance  in  so  young  a  heart; 
The  coming  morrow  from  thy  youthful  ndni 
Will  sweep  my  name,  nor  leave  a  trace  befcJai 
And  yet,  perhaps,  in  some  maturer  year, 
Since  chance  has  thrown  us  in  the  setf-ssine  span 
Since  the  same  senate,  nay,  the  same  debate, 
May  one  day  claim  our  suffrage  for  the  state, 
We  hence  may  meet,  and  pass  each  other  by, 
With  faint  regard,  or  cold  and  distant  eye. 

For  me,  in  future,  neither  friend  nor  fee, 
A  stranger  to  thyself;  thy  weal  or  wot, 
With  thee  no  more  again  I  hope  to  trace 
The  recollection  of  our  early  race ; 
No  more,  as  once,  in  social  hours  rejoice, 
Or  hear,  unless  in  crowds,  thy  well-known  ***  • 
Still,  if  the  wishes  of  a  heart  untaught 
To  veil  those  feelings  which  perchance  it  ought, 
If  these,— but  let  me  cease  the  lengthen*  strmv- 
Oh !  if  these  wishes  are  not  breathed  to  rata, 
The  guardian  seraph  who  directs  thy  fcse 
Will  leave  thee  glorious,  as  he  found  thee  put ' 
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FRAGMENT. 

WaiTTEH   SHORTLY    AFTKa  TBX  JSASaUOI  W  »* 

CBAWOaTB. 

Hills  of  Annealey  l  bleak  and  barren, 
Where  my  thoughtless  rnfldN*1*  tfny'4 

How  the  northern  tempests,  waning, 
Howl  above  thy  tufted  shade ! 

Now  no  more,  the  hours  begttllmfj 
Former  favourite  haunts  I  tee; 

Now  no  more  my  Mary  smiling 
Makes  ye  seem  a  heaven  to  we. 4       _ 

shocked  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Ponet  1[egf  J 
school  together,  and  there  1  was  lejihiiww'f  O^Z** 
him.  Since,  we  have  never  met,  bat  ooet,  VB"Ttw I 
1805— and  it  would  be  a  paltry  anVtsrkm  *>**{*"  ^  * 
had  any  feeling  for  him  worth  the  name.  s»  ■"~v—! 
time  in  my  life  when  this  event  would  have  hrsfassy  ■■"• 
and  all  I  can  say  for  it  now  Is— Chat  It  Is  ss,*"t^u 
The  recollection  of  what  I  once  Wt,  and  eaffU  *  JEw 
now,  but  could  not,  set  me  pondering,  and  assy  ""^ 
train  of  thought  which  yon  nave  hi  year  hsssv^frj 
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Mwn(   »o*u.  —  luc    linn  ivpiw  w  w—  _. .u 

cholyones,  beginning,— -  There's  not  a  Jsy  «*•*■ 
give,  like  those  it  takes  away."3 

*  [The  circumstances  which  lent  so  peenhar  je  hsw*^ 
Lord  Byron's  introduction  to  the  finally  of  Y"fTvrw 
sumclentr/  explained  in  the  *  Notices  ofkb  U*  ' 
young  lady  herself  combined,"  asm  a»>.  smooth  w»«^ 
many  worldly  advantages  that  encircled  ber.owfli JF-77 
beauty,  and  a  disposition  the  meet  sanlabk  sod  ***» 
Though  already  fully  alive  tof 
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GRANTA.     A  Medlkt. 

Oh  !  could  Le  Sage's1  demon's  gift 

Be  realised  at  my  desire, 
Thif  night  my  trembling  form  he  'd  lift 

To  place  it  on  St  Mary's  spire. 

Then  would,  unroof  d,  old  Granta's  halls 

Pedantic  inmates  full  display  ; 
Fellows  who  dream  on  lawn  or  stalls, 

The  price  of  venal  votes  to  pay. 

Then  would  I  view  each  rival  wight, 

Petty  and  Palmerston  survey ; 
Who  canvass  there  with  all  their  might, 

Against  the  next  elective  day.  * 

Lo  1  candidates  and  voters  lie  ' 
All  lull'd  in  sleep,  a  goodly  number  : 

A  race  renown'd  for  piety, 
Whose  conscience  won't  disturb  their  slumber. 

Lord  H         4,  indeed,  may  not  demur ; 

Fellows  are  sage,  reflecting  men : 
They  know  preferment  can  occur 

But  very  seldom,— now  and  then. 

They  know  the  Chancellor  has  got 

Sonne  pretty  livings  in  disposal : 
Each  hopes  that  one  may  be  his  lot, 

And  therefore  smiles  on  his  proposal. 

Now  from  the  soporific  scene 

111  turn  mine  eye,  as  night  grows  later, 
To  view,  unheeded  and  unseen, 

The  studious  sons  of  Alma  Mater. 

There,  In  apartments  small  and  damp 

The  candidate  for  college  prises 
Sits  poring  by  the  midnight  lamp ; 

Goes  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rises. 

He  surely  well  deserves  to  gain  them, 
With  all  the  honours  of  his  college, 

Who*  striving  hardly  to  obtain  them, 
Thus  seeks  unprofitable  knowledge : 

Who  sacrifices  hours  of  rest 

To  scan  precisely  metres  attic ; 
Or  agitates  his  anxious  breast 

In  solving  problems  mathematlc : 

(1*04)  that  the  young  poet  seems  to  have  drank  deepest  of 
that  msdnatton  whose  effects  were  to  be  so  lasting ;  six  short 
weeks  which  he  passed  in  her  company  being  sufficient  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  feeling  for  all  life.  With  the  summer 
holidays  ended  this  dream  of  his  youth.  He  saw  Miss  Cha- 
worth  ooob  more  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  took  his  last 
farewell  of  her  on  that  hill  near  Anoesley,  which,  in  his 
poem  of*  The  Dream,*  he  describes  so  happily  as  *  crowned 
with  a  peculiar  diadem.' n  In  August,  1806,  she  was  married 
to  John  Musters,  Esq. ;  and  died  at  Whrerton  Hall,  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1882,  in  consequence,  it  is  believed,  of  the  alarm  and 
danger  to  which  she  nad  been  exposed  during  the  sack  of 
Colwkk  Hall  by  a  party  of  rioters  from  Nottingham.  The 
tmfaftnnate  lady  had  been  In  a  feeble  state  of  health  for 
'  years,  and  she  and  her  daughter  were  obliged  to  take 
from  the  violence  of  the  mob  in  A  shrubbery,  where, 
from  cold,  partly  from  terror,  her  eonatttutton  sua- 
a  shock  which  it  wanted  vigour  to  resist.] 

>  The  Diable  Bofteux  of  Le  Sage,  where  Aimodeus,  the 
lemon,  places  Don  Cleofiu  on  an  elevated  situation,  and 
■itc^um  houses  for  Inspection, 

»  COn  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  m  January,  1806,  Lord  Henry 
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Who  reads  false  quantities  in  Scale,  * 

Or  pussies  o'er  the  deep  triangle ; 
Deprived  of  many  a  wholesome  meal ; 

In  barbarous  Latin  0  doom'd  to  wrangle : 

Benouncing  every  pleasing  page 

From  authors  of  historic  use ; 
Preferring  to  the  letter'd  sage 

The  square  of  the  hypothenuse.  7 

Still,  harmless  are  these  occupations, 
That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student, 

Compared  with  other  recreations, 
Which  bring  together  the  imprudent ; 

Whose  daring  revels  shock  the  sight, 

When  vice  and  infamy  combine, 
When  drunkenness  and  dice  invite, 

As  every  sense  is  stecp'd  in  wine. 

Not  so  the  methodistic  crew, 

Who  plans  of  reformation  lay : 
In  humble  attitude  they  sue, 

And  for  the  sins  of  others  pray : 

Forgetting  that  their  pride  of  spirit, 

Their  exultation  in  their  trial, 
Detracts  most  largely  from  the  merit 

Of  all  their  boasted  self-denial. 

Tis  morn :  — from  these  I  turn  my  sight 
What  scene  is  this  which  meets  the  eye  ? 

A  numerous  crowd,  arrayM  In  white, 8 
Across  the  green  in  numbers  fly. 

Loud  rings  in  air  the  chapel  bell ; 

'Tis  hush'd :  — what  sounds  are  these  I  hear  ? 
The  organ's  soft  celestial  swell 

Bolls  deeply  on  the  lisfning 


To  this  is  join'd  the  sacred  song, 
The  royal  minstrel's  hallow'd  strain ; 

Though  he  who  hears  the  music  long 
Will  never  wish  to  hear  again. 

Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused, 

Even  as  a  band  of  raw  beginners ; 
All  mercy  now  must  be  refused 

To  such  a  set  of  croaking  sinners. 

Fatty  and  Lord  Palmerston  were  candidates  to  represent  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  parliament.] 

•  [In  the  private  volume,  the  fourth  and  fifth  stanzas  ran 
thus:  — 

"  One  on  his  power  and  place  depends, 
The  other  on— the  Lord  knows  what  i 
Bach  to  some  eloquence  pretends, 
Though  neither  will  convince  by  that. 

"  The  first,  indeed,  may  not  demur ; 

Fellows  are  sage  reflecting  men,'*  Ac] 

«  [Edward-Harvey  Hawke,  third  Lord  Hawke.  His  lord- 
ship died  in  1824.] 

•  Scale's  publication  on  Greek  Metres  displays  considerable 
talent  and  ingenuity,  but,  as  might  be  expected  in  so  difficult 
a  work,  is  not  remarkable  fpr  accuracy. 

•  The  Latin  of  the  schools  is  of  the  amine  $peetat  and 
not  very  intelligible. 

f  The  discovery  of  Pvthagorsa,  that  the  square  of  the  hy- 
pothenuse is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides  of  a 
right-angled  triangle. 

•  On  a  saint's  day,  the  students  wear  surplices  m  chapel. 

Ce 
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If  David,  when,  his  tolls  were  ended. 

Had  heard  these  blockheads  slug  before  him, 

To  us  his  psalms  had  ne'er  descended,  — 
In  furious  mood  he  would  have  tore  'em. 

The  luckless  Israelites,  when  taken 

By  some  Inhuman  tyrant's  order, 
Were  ask'd  to  sing,  by  joy  forsaken. 

On  Babylonian  river's  border. 

Oh !  had  they  sung  in  notes  like  these, 

Inspired  by  stratagem  or  fear, 
They  might  have  set  their  hearts  at  ease, 

The  devil  a  soul  had  stayed  to  bear. 

But  if  I  scribble  longer  now, 

The  deuce  a  soul  will  stay  to  read : 

My  pen  is  blunt,  my  ink  is  low ; 
*Tis  almost  time  to  stop,  indeed. 

Therefore,  farewell,  old  Granta's  spires ! 

No  more,  like  Cleofas,  I  fly ; 

No  more  thy  theme  my  muse  inspires : 

The  reader's  tired,  and  so  am  L 

1806. 


ON  A  DISTANT  VIEW  OF  THE  VILLAGE  AND 
SCHOOL  OF  HARROW  ON  THE  HILL. 

Oh  1  mihi  preterites  referat  si  Jupiter  anno*.  —  Viaon,. 

Ye  scenes  of  my  childhood,  whose  loved  recollection 
Embitters  the  present,  compared  with  the  past ; 

Where  science  first  dawn'd  on  the  powers  of  reflection, 
And  friendships  were  form'd,  too  romantic  to  last; l 

Where  fancy  yet  joys  to  trace  the  resemblance 
Of  comrades,  in  friendship  and  mischief  allied ; 

How  welcome  to  me  your  ne'er  fading  remembrance, 
Which  rests  in  the  bosom,  though  hope  is  denied ! 

Again  I  revisit  the  hills  where  we  sported, 

The  streams  where  we  swam,  and  the  fields  where 
we  fought ;  *  [sorted, 

The  school  where,  loud  wirn'd  by  the  bell,  we  re- 
To  pore  o'er  the  precepts  by  pedagogues  taught 

Again  I  behold  where  for  hours  I  have  ponder*d, 
As  reclining,  at  eve,  on  yon  tombstone  *  I  lay; 

Or  round  the  steep  brow  of  the  churchyard  I  wanderM, 
To  catch  the  last  gleam  of  the  sun's  setting  ray. 

I  once  more  view  the  room,  with  spectators  sur- 
rounded, 
Where,  as  Zanga-*,  I  trod  on  Alonao  o'erthrown ; 

*  ["  My  ichool-frlendships  were  with  me  pauknu  (for  I 
was  always  violent) ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  la  one 
which  has  endured  (to  be  sure  some  have  been  cut  short  by 
death)  till  now." —Byro»  Diary,  1821.] 

*  ["  At  Harrow  I  fought  my  wayvery  fairly.  1  think  I 
lost  but  one  battle  out  ofseven."  —  iWrf.J 

*  [They  show  a  tomb  in  the  churchyard  at  Harrow,  com- 
manding a  view  over  Windsor,  which  was  so  well  known  to 
be  his  favourite  resting-place,  that  the  boys  called  it  M  By- 
ron's Tomb ; "  and  here,  they  say,  he  used  to  sit  for  hours, 
wrapt  up  in  thought.] 

*  CFcr  the  display  of  his  declamatory  powers,  on  the 
speech-days,  be  selected  always  the  most  vehement  passages : 
such  at  the  speech  of  Zanga  over  the  body  of  Alonzo,  and 
Lear's  address  to  the  storm.] 


While,  to  swell  my  young  pride,  such 
sounded, 
I  fancied  that  Mossop  *  himself  was  outshone : 

Or,  as  Lear,  I  pourM  forth  the  deep  Imprecation, 
By  my  daughters,  of  kingdom  and  re 

Till,  fired  by  loud  plaudits  *  and  sel&adtdatloa, 
I  regarded  myself  as  a  Garrick  revived. 


Ye  dreams  of  my  boyhood,  how  much  I  regret 
Unladed  your  memory  dwells  in  my  breast ; 

Though  sad  and  deserted,  I  ne'er  can  forget 
Tour  pleasures  may  still  be  m  fancy 


To  Ida  full  oft  may  remembrance  restore  me,? 

While  ftte  shall  the  shades  of  the  future  unroll ! 
Since  darkness  oYrshadows  the  prospect  before  me, 

More  dear  is  the  beam  of  the  past  to  my  souL 


But  if,  through  the  course  of  the  yean  which 
Some  new  scene  of  pleasure  should  open  to 

I  will  say,  while  with  rapture  the  thoughttb^csat* 
"  Oh  1  such  were  the  days  which  my  Infancy 


TO  M. 


Oh  !  did  those  eyes,  instead  of  fire, 
With  bright  but  mild  affection  shine. 

Though  they  might  kindle  less  desire, 
Love,  more  than  mortal*  would  be  Urine, 

For  thou  art  form'd  so  heavenly  fair, 
Howe'er  those  orbs  may  wildly  beam. 

We  must  admire,  but  still  despair ; 
That  fetal  glance  forbids 


When  Nature  stamp'd  thy  beauteous  birth, 
So  much  perfection  in  thee  shone. 

She  fear'd  that,  too  divine  for  earth, 
The  skies  might  claim  thee  for  their  own: 

Therefore,  to  guard  her  dearest  work. 
Lest  angels  might  dispute  the  prise, 

She  bade  a  secret  lightning  lurk 
Within  those  once  celestial  eyes. 

These  might  the  boldest  sylph  appal, 
When  gleaming  with  meridian  bias*  i 

Thy  beauty  must  enrapture  all ; 
But  who  can  dare  thine  ardent  gaae  r 

*Tis  said  that  Berenice's  hair 
In  stars  adorns  the  vault  of  heaven ; 

But  they  would  ne'er  permit  thee  there, 
Thou  wouldst  so  far  outshine  the 


*  Mossop,  a  cotemporary  of  Garrkk, 
ormanceof  Zanga. 

•  ["  My  grand  patron.  Dr.  Drury,  had  a  great  _ 
should  turn  out  an  orator,  from  my  fluency,  say 
my  voice,  my  copiousness  of  declamation,  and 
Bjftvm  Diary.] 

7  [In  the  private  volume  the  two  last 
M  I  thought  this  poor  brain,  fcvw'd  even  to 
Of  tears,  as  of  reason,  for  ever  was  drain'*  | 
But  the  drops  which  now  flow  down  this 
Convince  me  toe  springs  have  son 

M  Sweet  scenes  of  my  childhood  I  your  meat .  - 
Has  wrung  from  these  eycBda,  to  vvesfag 
In  torrents  the  tears  of  my  warmest  estirtlim. 
TUIaatandchefbndMIeveranm11s**aV*] 
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For  did  those  eyes  as  planets  roll, 
Thy  Bister-lights  would  scarce  appear : 

E'en  suns,  which  systems  now  control, 
Would  twinkle  dimly  through  their  sphere. 1 

1806. 


TO  WOMAN. 

Woman  !  experience  might  have  told  me, 

That  all  must  love  thee  who  behold  thee : 

Surely  experience  might  have  taught 

Thy  firmest  promises  are  nought : 

But,  placed  in  all  thy  charms  before  me, 

AH  I  forget,  but  to  adore  thee. 

Oh  memory  I  thou  choicest  blessing 

When  join'd  with  hope,  when  still  possetting ; 

But  how  much  cursed  by  every  lover 

When  hope  is  fled  and  passion 's  over. 

Woman,  that  fair  and  fond  deceiver, 

How  prompt  are  striplings  to  believe  her  I 

How  throbs  the  pulse  when  first  we  view 

The  eye  that  rolls  in  glossy  blue, 

Or  sparkles  black,  or  mildly  throws 

A  beam  from  under  hasel  brows  1 

How  quick  we  credit  every  oath, 

And  hear  her  plight  the  willing  troth ! 

Fondly  we  hope  'twill  last  for  aye, 

When  lo  1  she  changes  in  a  day. 

This  record  will  for  ever  stand, 

"  Woman,  thy  vows  are  traced  in  sand."  a 


TO  M.  S.  G. 

Whin  I  dream  that  you  love  me,  youTl  surely  forgive ; 

Extend  not  your  anger  to  sleep ; 
for  In  visions  alone  your  affection  can  live, — 

I  rise,  and  it  leaves  me  to  weep. 

Then*  Morpheus  !  envelope  my  faculties  fast, 

8hed  o'er  me  your  languor  benign ; 
Should  the  dream  of  to-night  but  resemble  the  last, 

What  rapture  celestial  is  mine  i 

They  ten  us  that  slumber,  the  sister  of  death, 

Mortality's  emblem  is  given ; 
To  fete  how  I  long  to  resign  my  frail  breath, 

Zf  this  be  a  foretaste  of  heaven  1 

Ah  !  frown  not,  sweet  lady,  unbend  your  soft  brow, 

Kor  deem  me  too  happy  in  this ; 
If  I  sin  to  my  dream,  I  atone  for  it  now, 

Thus  doom'd  but  to  gaze  upon  bliss. 

Though  in  visions,  sweet  lady,  perhaps  you  may  smile, 
Oh !  think  not  my  penance  deficient ! 

When  dreams  of  your  presence  my  slumbers  beguile, 
To  awake  will  be  torture  sufficient 

1  "  Two  nttbe  fairest  start  in  all  the  heaven, 
Having  some  business,  do  intreat  ber  egret, 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return."— Sbaks. 

*  The  last  Una  U  almost  a  llttral  translation  from  a  Spa- 
nish proverb. 

*  tOt  this  **  Mary,"  who  U  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
helms  of  Annesley,  or  M  Mary"  of  Aberdeen,  all  Out  has 
1 ascertained  b,  that  the  was  of  an  humble,  if  not  equJ- 


TO  MABT, 
on  ascxrom  ma  nenrax.  s 

Thx*  mint  resemblance  of  thy  charms, 
Though  strong  as  mortal  art  could  give, 

My  constant  heart  of  fear  disarms, 
Revives  my  hopes,  and  bids  me  live. 

Here  I  can  trace  the  locks  of  gold 

Which  round  thy  snowy  forehead  wave, 

The  cheeks  which  sprung  from  beauty's  mould, 
The  lips  which  made  me  beauty's  slave. 

Here  I  can  trace — ah,  no !  that  eye, 

Whose  azure  floats  in  liquid  fire, 
Must  all  the  painter's  art  defy, 

And  bid  him  from  the  task  retire. 

Here  I  behold  its  beauteous  hue ; 

But  Where's  the  beam  so  sweetly  straying,* 
Which  gave  a  lustre  to  its  blue, 

Like  Luna  o'er  the  ocean  playing  ? 

Sweet  copy !  far  more  dear  to  me, 

Lifeless,  unfeeling  as  thou  art, 
Than  all  the  living  forms  could  be, 

Save  her  who  placed  thee  next  my  heart 

She  placed  it,  sad,  with  needless  fear, 
Lest  time  might  shake  my  wavering  soul, 

Unconscious  that  her  image  there 
Held  every  sense  in  fast  control. 

Through  hours,  through  years,  through  time,  'twin 
My  hope,  in  gloomy  moments,  raise  ;      [cheer  * 

In  life's  last  conflict  'twin' appear, 
And  meet  my  fond  expiring  gase. 


TO  LESBIA. 


LxsBiAt  since  far  from  you  I've  ranged, 
Our  souls  with  fond  affection  glow  not ; 

You  say  t  is  I,  not  you,  have  changed, 
I'd  ten  you  why,— but  yet  I  know  not 

Tour  polish'd  brow  no  cares  have  crost ; 

And,  Lesbial  we  are  not  much  older 
Since,  trembling,  first  my  heart  I  lost, 

Or  told  my  love,  with  hope  grown  bolder. 


Sixteen  was  then  our  utmost  age, 

Two  years  have  lingering  pass'rt  away,  love  ! 
And  now  new  thoughts  our  minds  engage, 

At  least  I  feel  disposed  to  stray,  love ! 

'T  is  I  that  am  alone  to  blame, 
I,  that  am  guilty  of  love's  treason  j 

Since  your  sweet  breast  is  still  the  same, 
Caprice  must  be  my  only  reason. 

rocal,  station  in  life,  — and  that  the  had  long  llgtrt  golden 
hair,  M  of  which,"  tayi  Mr.  Moore,  "  the  Poet  used  to  show  a 
lock,  at  well  as  her  picture,  among  his  friend*,"] 

4  [In  the  prirate  volume  — 

But  where 't  the  beam  of  toft  desire  ? 
Which  gave  a  lustre  to  its  blue, 
Love,  only  lore,  could  e'er  inspire.] 
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I  do  not,  lore  1  suspect  your  truth, 
With  jealous  doubt  my  bosom  heaves  not ; 

Warm  was  the  passion  of  my  youth, 
One  trace  of  dark  deceit  It  leaves  not. 

No,  no,  my  flame  was  not  pretended ; 

For,  oh !  I  loved  you  most  sincerely ; 
And — though  our  dream  at  last  is  ended— 

My  bosom  stUl  esteems  you  dearly. 

No  more  we  meet  in  yonder  bowers ; 

Absence  has  made  me  prone  to  roving ; 
But  older,  firmer  hearts  than  ours 

Have  found  monotony  in  loving. 

Your  cheek's  soft  bloom  is  unimpaired, 
New  beauties  still  are  dafly  brightening, 

Tour  eye  for  conquest  beams  prepared, 
The  forge  of  love's  resistless  lightning. 

Arm*d  thus,  to  make  their  bosoms  bleed, 
Many  will  throng  to  sigh  like  me,  love ! 

More  constant  they  may  prove,  indeed ; 
Fonder,  alas  I  they  ne'er  can  be,  love ! 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

[As  the  author  was  discharging  his  pistols  in  a  garden,  two 
lames  passing  near  the  spot  were  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  a 
ballet  hissing  near  them ;  to  one  of  whom  the  following 
stanzas  were  addressed  the  next  morning.] l 

Doubtless,  sweet  girl !  the  hissing  lead, 
Wafting  destruction  o'er  thy  charms, 

And  hurtling  s  o'er  thy  lovely  head, 
Has  flll'd  that  breast  with  fond  alarms. 

• 

Surely  some  envious  demon's  force, 
Yex'd  to  behold  such  beauty  here, 

ImpelTd  the  bullet's  viewless  course, 
Diverted  from  its  first  career. 

Yes !  in  that  nearly  fetal  hour 

The  ball  obey*d  some  hell-born  guide ; 

But  Heaven,  with  interposing  power, 
In  pity  turn'd  the  death  aside. 

Yet,  as  perchance  one  trembling  tear 

Upon  that  thrilling  bosom  fell ; 
Which  I,  th'  unconscious  cause  of  fear, 

Extracted  from  its  gMsfr'ntnfl  cell : 

8ay,  what  dire  penance  can  atone 
For  such  an  outrage  done  to  thee  ? 

Arraign'd  before  thy  beauty's  throne, 
What  punishment  wOt  thou  decree  ? 

Blight  I  perform  the  judge's  part, 
The  sentence  I  should  scarce  deplore ; 

It  only  would  restore  a  heart 
Which  but  bekmg'd  to  thee  before. 

The  least  atonement  I  can  make 

Is  to  become  no  longer  free ; 
Henceforth  I  breathe  but  for  thy  sake, 

Thou  shalt  be  all  in  all  to  me. 


1  [The 
tuul  lady  to 
son.] 


took  place  at  Southwell,  and  the  bata- 
ta* lines  were  addressed  was  Met  Hon- 


But  thou,  perhaps,  mey'st  now  reject 
Such  expiation  of  my  guDt : 

Come  then,  some  other  mode  elect ; 
Let  it  be  death,  or  what  thou  wQl 

Choose  then,  relentless !  and  I  iwev 
Nought  shall  thy  dread  decree  prevent; 

Yet  hold—one  little  word  forbear! 
Let  it  be  aught  but  hanishmrnt. 


LOVE'S  LAST  ADIEU. 
Am  I*  msi  &  fsvpti. — Ajucaso*. 

Thi  roses  of  love  glad  the  garden  of  life, 
Though  nurtured  *mid  weeds  dropping  potto: 
dew, 

Till  time  crops  the  leaves  with  unmerdfol  knife, 
Or  prunes  them  for  ever,  in  love's  last  adieu! 

In  vain  with  endearments  we  soothe  the  ad  bear, 
In  vain  do  we  vow  for  an  age  to  be  true; 

The  chance  of  an  hour  may  commsnd  us  to  psrt. 
Or  death  disunite  us  In  love's  last  adieu ! 

Still  Hope,  breathing  peace  through  the  grief-mta 
breast, 

Will  whisper,  "Our  meeting  we  yet  nay  rex*  * 
With  this  dream  of  deceit  half  our  sorrow'*  note* 

Nor  taste  we  the  poison  of  love's  last  adiro : 

Oh !  mark  you  yon  pair :  In  the  sunshine  of  ffftfa 
Love  twined  round  their  childhood  bu  floats  • 
they  grew; 

They  nourish  awhile  in  the  season  of  truth, 
Till  chni'd  by  the  winter  of  love'i  last  •*»•• 

Sweet  lady  1  why  thus  doth  a  tear  steal  to **!     % 
Down  a  cheek  which  outrivals  thy  bosom  »  b*. 

Yet  why  do  I  ask  ?—  to  distraction  a  prey, 
Thy  reason  has  perish'd  with  love*  hstadleur 

Oh !  who  is  yon  misanthrope,  shmmtaigniflti**' 
From  cities  to  caves  of  the  forest  he  fie*: 

There,  raving,  he howb  his  complaint  to  ft**™' 
The  mountains  reverberate  love's  last  soles! 

Now  hate  rules  a  heart  which  in  love's  «■»  <**■ 
Once  passion's  tumultuous  blandishment) •*•» 

Despair  now  Inflames  the  dark  tide  of  Mi  «*"• 
He  ponders  in  frensy  on  love's  last  sdieo ! 

How  he  envies  the  wretch  with  a  soul  wrspt  to  *»! 

His  pleasures  are  scarce,  yet  his  trouble ««*"' 
Who  laughs  at  the  pang  which  he  never  on** 

And  dreads  not  the  anguish  of  km**  **  •*■ 

Youth  flies,  life  decays,  even  hope  Is  o'eresst; 

No  more  with  love's  former  devotion  mini\M. 
He  spreads  his  young  wing,  he  retires  with  the  v*> 

The  shroud  of  affection  is  love's  last  adieu  J 


*  This  word  is  used  by  Gray,  at 


M.poa.**'* 


"  Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  i ..  .  , 

Hurtles  uutwgh  the  dtthatfi«*» 


am 
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In  this  life  of  probation  for  rapture  divine, 
Astra  declares  that  some  penance  is  due ; 

From  him  who  has  worshipp'd  at  love's  gentle  shrine, 
The  atonement  Is  ample  in  love's  last  adieu  I 

"Who  kneels  to  the  god,  on  his  altar  of  light 
Must  myrtle  and  cypress  alternately  strew : 

His  myrtle,  an  emblem  of  purest  delight ; 
His  cypres*,  the  garland  of  love's  last  adieu  t 


DA3L£TAS. 


Ik  law  an  infant  i,  and  in  years  a  boy, 

In  mind  a  slave  to  every  vicious  joy ; 

From  every  sense  of  shame  and  virtue  wean'd ; 

In  lies  an  adept,  in  deceit  a  fiend ; 

Versed  in  hypocrisy,  while  yet  a  child ; 

Fickle  as  wind,  of  inclinations  wild ; 

Woman  his  dupe,  his  heedless  friend  a  tool ; 

Old  in  the  world,  though  scarcely  broke  from  school ; 

Damctas  ran  through  all  the  mase  of  sin, 

And  found  the  goal  when  others  just  begin : 

Even  stfll  conflicting  passions  shake  his  soul, 

And  bid  him  drain  the  dregs  of  pleasure's  bowl ; 

fiat,  pall'd  with  vice,  he  breaks  his  former  ctfain, 

And  what  was  once  his  bliss  appears  his  bane.  > 


TO  MARION. 


Mariox  !  why  that  pensive  brow  ? 

What  disgust  to  life  hast  thou  ? 

Change  that  discontented  air ; 

Frowns  become  not  one  so  fair. 

T  to  not  love  disturbs  thy  rest. 

Love's  a  stranger  to  thy  breast ; 

He  in  dimpling  smiles  appears, 

Or  mourns  In  sweetly  timid  tears, 

Or  bends  the  languid  eyelid  down, 

But  shuns  the  cold  forbidding  frown. 

Then  resume  thy  former  fire, 

Some  will  love,  and  all  admire ; 

While  that  icy  aspect  chills  us, 

Nought  but  cool  indifference  thrills  us. 

Wouldst  thou  wandering  hearts  beguile, 

8mile  at  least,  or  seem  to  smile. 

Eyes  like  thine  were  never  meant 

To  hide  their  orbs  in  dark  restraint. 

Spite  of  all  thou  lain  wouldst  say, 

8tUi  In  truant  beams  they  play. 

Thy  lips —but  here  my  modest  Muse 

Her  impulse  chaste  must  needs  refuse : 

She  blushes,  curt'sies,  frown*  —  in  short  she 

Dreads  lest  the  subject  should  transport  me  $ 

And  flying  off  in  search  of  reason/ 

Brings  prudence  back  in  proper 


1  to  law  every  person  is  an  Infant  who  has  not  attained  the 
asa  of  twenty-one. 

•  [•*  When  I  want  op  to  Trinity,  in  1006,  at  the  age  of  se- 
venteen and  a  half,  1  was  miserable  and  untoward  to  a  degree. 
1  was  wretched  it  leevmf  Harrow—  wretched  at  going*  to 
Cambridge  instead  of  Oxford— wretched  from  tome  private 
amnestic  circumstances  of  different  kinds ;  and,  consequently, 
about  as  unsocial  as  a  wolf  taken  from  the  troop."— Diary. 
Mr.  Moore  adds,  *'  The  sort  of  life  which  young  Byron  led 
at  this  period,  between  the  dissipations  of  London  and  of 
Cambridge,  without  a  home  to  welcome,  or  even  the  roof 
of  a  smgto  relative  to  receive  him,  was  but  little  calculated 


All  I  shall  therefore  say  (whate'er 

I  think,  is  neither  here  nor  there) 

Is,  that  such  lips,  of  looks  endearing, 

Were  form'd  for  better  things  than  sneering : 

Of  smoothing  compliments  divested, 

Advice  at  least  *s  disinterested ; 

Such  is  my  artless  song  to  thee. 

From  all  the  flow  of  flattery  free  ; 

Counsel  like  mine  is  like  a  brother's 

My  heart  is  given  to  some  others ; 

That  is  to  say,  unskilTd  to  cosen, 

It  shares  itself  among  a  dozen. 

Marion,  adieu  I  oh,  pr'ythee  slight  not 
This  warning,  though  it  may  delight  not ; 
And,  lest  my  precepts  be  displeasing 
To  those  who  think  remonstrance  teasing, 
At  once  1 11  tell  thee  our  opinion 
Concerning  woman's  soft  dominion ; 
Howe'er  we  gate  with  admiration 
On  eyes  of  blue  or  lips  carnation, 
Howe'er  the  flowing  locks  attract  us, 
Howe'er  those  beauties  may  distract  us, 
Still  fickle,  we  are  prone  to  rove, 
These  cannot  fix  our  souls  to  love ; 
It  is  not  too  severe  a  stricture 
To  say  they  form  a  pretty  picture ; 
But  wouldst  thou  see  the  secret  chain 
Which  binds  us  in  your  humble  train, 
To  hall  you  queens  of  all  creation, 
Know,  in  a  word,  'tis  Animation. 


TO  A  LADY 


WHO  PRESENTED  TO  THE  AUTHOR  A  LOCK  OP  HAIR 
BRAIDED  WITH  HIS  OWK,  'AND  APPOINTED  A  MIGHT 
IN  DECEMBER  TO  MEET  HIM  IN  THE  GARDEN.  * 

These  locks,  which  fondly  thus  entwine, 
In  firmer  chains  our  hearts  confine, 
Than  all  th*  unmeaning  protestations 
Which  swell  with  nonsense  love  orations. 
Our  love  is  fiz'd,  I  think  we  *ve  proved  It, 
Nor  time,  nor  place,  nor  art  have  moved  it ; 
Then  wherefore  should  we  sigh  and  whine, 
With  groundless  jealousy  repine, 
With  silly  whims  and  fancies  frantic, 
Merely  to  make  our  love  romantic  ? 
Why  should  you  weep  like  Lydla  Languish, 
And  fret  with  self-created  anguish? 
Or  doom  the  lover  you  have  chosen, 
On  winter  nights  to  sigh  half  froxen  • 
In  leafless  shades  to  sue  for  pardon, 
Only  because  the  scene 's  a  garden  ? 
For  gardens  seem,  by  one  consent, 
Since  Shakspeare  set  the  precedent, 
Since  Juliet  first  declared  her  passion, 
To  form  the  place  of  assignation.  * 

to  render  him  satisfied  either  with  himself  or  the  world. 
Unrestricted  at  he  was  by  deference  to  any  will  but  his  own, 
even  the  pleasures  to  which  he  was  naturally  moat  Inclined 
prematurely  palled  upon  him,  for  want  of  those  best  setts  of 
all  enjoyment— rarity  and  restraint.*'] 

»  [See  amii,  p.  887.  note.] 

*  In  the  above  little  niece  the  author  has  been  accused  by 
some  candid  rtadert  of  Introdudnf  the  name  of  a  lady  from 
whom  he  was  some  hundred  miles  distant  at  the  time  this 
was  written ;  and  poor  Juliet,  who  has  slept  so  long  in  M  the 
tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,"  has  been  coiiverted,  with  a  trifling 
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Oh !  would  some  modern  must  inspire, 
And  seat  her  by  a  sea-coal  fire ; 
Or  had  the  bard  at  Christmas  written, 
And  laid  the  scene  of  love  in  Britain, 
He  surely,  in  commiseration, 
Had  changed  the  place  of  declaration. 
In  Italy  I  *ve  no  objection ; 
Warm  nights  are  proper  for  reflection ; 
But  here  our  climate  is  so  rigid, 
That  love  itself  is  rather  frigid : 
Think  on  our  chilly  situation, 
And  curb  this  rage  for  imitation ; 
Then  let  us  meet,  as  oft  we've  done, 
Beneath  the  influence  of  the  sun ; 
Or,  if  at  midnight  I  must  meet  you, 
within  your  mansion  let  me  greet  you : 
There  we  can  love  for  hoars  together, 
Much  better,  In  such  snowy  weather, 
Than  placed  in  all  th'  Arcadian  groves 
That  ever  witness*d  rural  loves ; 
Then,  if  my  passion  foil  to  please, 
Next  night  111  be  content  to  freere ; 
No  more  111  give  a  loose  to  laughter, 
But  curse  my  fate  for  ever  after,  i 


OSCAR  OF  ALVA,  a 

A  TALK. 

How  sweetly  shines  through  azure  skies, 
The  lamp  of  heaven  on  Lore's  shore ; 

Where  Alva's  hoary  turrets  rise, 
And  hear  the  din  of  arms  no  more  I 

But  often  has  yon  polling  moon 
On  Alva's  casques  of  silver  play'd  ; 

And  view'd,  at  midnight's  silent  noon, 
Her  chiefs  in  gleaming  mail  array 'd : 

And  on  the  crimaon'd  rocks  beneath, 
Which  scowl  o'er  ocean's  sullen  flow. 

Pale  in  the  scattered  ranks  of  death, 
She  saw  the  gasping  warrior  low ; 

While  many  an  eye  which  ne'er  again 
Could  mark  the  rising  orb  of  day, 

Turn'd  feebly  from  the  gory  plain, 
Beheld  in  death  her  fading  ray. 

Once  to  those  eyes  the  lamp  of  Love, 
They  blest  her  dear  propitious  light ; 

But  now  she  glimmer'd  from  above, 
A  sad,  funereal  torch  of  night. 

Faded  is  Alva's  noble  race, 
And  gray  her  towers  are  seen  afar ; 

alteration  of  her  name,  Into  an  English  damsel,  walking  in  a 
garden  of  their  own  creation,  during  the  month  of  December, 
In  a  Tillage  where  the  author  never  passed  a  winter.  Such 
has  been  the  candour  of  tome  ingenious  critics.  We  would 
advise  these  liberal  commentators  on  taste  and  arbiters  of  de- 
corum to  read  SAaktpeare. 

1  Having  heard  that  a  very  severe  and  indelicate  censure 
has  been  passed  on  the  above  poem,  I  bee  leave  to  reply  in 
a  quotation  from  an  admired  work,  *'  Cut's  Stranger  in 
France."  —  "  As  we  were  contemplating  a  painting  on  a  large 
scale,  in  which,  among  other  figures,  is  the  uncovered  whole 
length  of  a  warrior,  a  prudish-looking  lady,  who  seemed  to 
have  touched  the  age  of  desperation,  after  having  attentively 
surveyed  it  through  her  glass,  observed  to  her  party,  that 


urge  the 
tide  of 


No  more  her 
Or  roll  the 


But  who  was  last  of  Alva's  dan  ? 

Why  grows  the  moss  on  Alva's 
Her  towers  resound  no  steps  of  man* 

They  echo  to  the  gale  alone. 

And  when  that  gale  is  fierce  and  high, 
A  sound  is  heard  in  yonder  hall ; 

It  rises  hoarsely  through  the  sky, 
And  vibrates  o'er  the  mouldering  waff. 

Yes,  when  the  eddying  tempest  sighs. 
It  shakes  the  shield  of  Oscar  brave ; 

But  there  no  more  his  banners  rise, 
No  more  his  plumes  of  same  wave. 

Fair  shone  the  sun  on  Oscar's  birth. 
When  Angus  hail'd  his  eldest  born ; 

The  vassals  round  their  chieftain's  hearth 
Crowd  to  applaud  the  happy  morn. 

They  feast  upon  the  mountain  deer. 
The  pibroch  raised  its  piercing  note  : 9 

To  gladden  more  their  highland  cheer. 
The  strains  in  martial  numbers  float: 

And  they  who  heard  the  war-notes  wild 
Hoped  that  one  day  the  pibroch's  strain 

Should  play  before  the  hero's  child 
While  he  should  lead  the  tartan  train. 


Another  year  is  quickly  past, 
And  Angus  hails  another  son ; 

His  natal  day  is  like  the  last. 
Nor  soon  the  jocund  least 


Taught  by  their  sire  to  bend  the  bow, 
On  Alva's  dusky  hills  of  wind. 

The  boys  in  childhood  chased  the  roe. 
And  left  their  hounds  in  speed  behind. 

But  ere  their  years  of  youth  are  o>r, 
They  mingle  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 

Tbey  lightly  wheel  the  bright  claymore. 
And  send  the  whistling  arrow  far. 

Dark  was  the  flow  of  Oscar's  hair, 
Wildly  it  stream'd  along  the  gale ; 

But  Allan's  locks  were  bright  and  fair. 
And  pensive  seem'd  his  cheek,  and  pale. 

But  Oscar  own'd  a  hero's  soul, 

His  dark  eye  shone  through 
Allan  had  early  leern'd  central, 

And  smooth  hk  words  had 


of  truth; 
from  youth. 


there  was  a  great  deal  of  indecorum  in  that  pfetvrei 

S.  shrewdly  whispered  in  my  ear,  *  that  the  iadecorom  was 

m  the  remark.' M 

*  The  catastrophe  of  this  tale  was  suggested  by  the  star/ 
of  "  Jeronyme  and  Lorento,"  in  the  first  volume  of  fldn> 
lef*s  -  Armenian,  or  the  Ghost-Sear."    It 
resemblance  to  a  scene  in  the  third  act  of  •* 


»  [Lord  Byron  falls  into  a  very  common  error;  thatof  sssv 
taklngpibrocM,  which  means  a  particular  sort  of  tune,  tor  0* 
Instrument  on  which  it  is  played,  the  bagpipe.  Almost  ever? 
foreign  tourist,  NodJer,  for  eiampln,  does  the  same.  Tie 
reader  will  find  this  little  sUp  noticed  in  the  article  floss  sat 
Edinburgh  Review  appended  to  these  pages.] 
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Both,  both  were  brave :  the  8axon  spew 
Was  shiverM  oft  beneath  their  steel ; 

And  Oscar's  bosom  scorn'd  to  fear, 
Bat  Oscar's  bosom  knew  to  feel ; 

While  Allan's  soul  belied  his  form, 
Unworthy  with  such  charms  to  dwell : 

Keen  as  the  lightning  of  the  storm, 
On  foes  his  deadly  vengeance  fen. 

From  high  Southannon's  distant  tower 
Arrived  a  young  and  noble  dame ; 

With  Kenneth's  lands  to  form  her  dower, 
Glenalvon's  blue-eyed  daughter  came ; 

And  Oscar  claim'd  the  beauteous  bride, 
And  Angus  on  his  Oscar  smiled : 

It  soothed  the  father's  feudal  pride 
Thus  to  obtain  Glenalvon's  child. 


to  the  pibroch's  pleasing  note  I 
Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song  ! 
In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float, 
And  fltm  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

8ee  how  the  heroes'  blood-red  plumes 
Assembled  wave  In  Alva's  hall ; 

Each  youth  his  varied  plaid  assumes, 
Attending  on  their  chieftain's  call 

It  It  not  war  their  aid  demands, 
The  pibroch  plays  the  song  of  peace ; 

To  Oscar's  nuptials  throng  the  bands, 
Nor  yet  the  sounds  of  pleasure  cease. 

But  where  is  Oscar  ?  sure  t  is  late : 
Is  this  a  bridegroom's  ardent  flame  ? 

While  thronging  guests  and  ladies  wait, 
Nor  Oscar  nor  his  brother  came. 

At  length  young  Allan  join'd  the  bride : 
"  Why  comet  not  Oscar,"  Angus  said : 

«  Is  he  not  here  ?  "  the  youth  replied ; 
<•  With  me  he  roved  not  o'er  the  glade ; 

M  Perchance,  forgetful  of  the  day, 
Tit  hit  to  chase  the  bounding  roe ; 

Or  ocean's  waves  prolong  his  stay ; 
Yet  Oscar's  bark  is  seldom  slow." 

M  Oh,  no  I "  the  anguish'd  sire  rejoin'd, 
*  Nor  chase  nor  wave  my  boy  delay ; 

Would  he  to  Mora  seem  unkind  ? 
Would  aught  to  her  impede  his  way  ? 

**  Oh,  search,  ye  chiefs  I  oh,  search  around  ! 

Allan,  with  these  through  Alva  fly ; 
Till  Oscar,  till  my  son  is  found, 

Haste,  haste,  nor  dare  attempt  reply." 

All  is  confusion — through  the  vale 
The  name  of  Oscar  hoarsely  rings, 

It  rises  on  the  murmuring  gale, 
Till  night  expands  her  dusky  wings ; 

It  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
But  echoes  through  her  shades  in  vain, 

It  sounds  through  morning's  misty  light. 
But  Oscar  comet  not  o'er  the  plain. 


Three  days,  three  sleepiest  nights,  the  Chief 
For  Oscar  search'd  each  mountain  cave ; 

Then  hope  is  lost ;  in  boundless  grief; 
His  locks  in  gray-torn  ringlets  wave. 

"  Oscar  ?  my  son  ! — thou  God  of  Heav*n 
Restore  the  prop  of  sinking  age  ! 

Or  if  that  hope  no  more  it  given, 
Yield  his  assassin  to  my  rage. 

"  Yes,  on  some  desert  rocky  shore 
My  Oscar's  whiten'd  bones  must  lie ; 

Then  grant,  thou  God  (  I  ask  no  more, 
With  him  his  frantic  sire  may  die ! 

"  Yet  he  may  live, — away,  despair ! 

Be  calm,  my  soul !  he  yet  may  live ; 
T'  arraign  my  late,  my  voice  forbear  ! 

0  God !  my  impious  prayer  forgive. 

"  What,  if  he  live  for  me  no  more, 

1  sink  forgotten  in  the  dust, 
The  hope  of  Alva's  age  is  o'er ; 

Alas !  can  pangs  like  these  be  just  ?" 

Thus  did  the  hapless  parent  mourn, 
Till  Time,  which  soothes  severest  woe, 

Had  bade  serenity  return, 
And  made  the  tear-drop  cease  to  flow. 

For  still  some  latent  hope  survived 
That  Oscar  might  once  more  appear ; 

His  hope  now  droop'd  and  now  revived, 
Till  Time  had  told  a  tedious  year. 

Days  roll'd  along,  the  orb  of  light 
Again  had  run  his  destined  race ; 

No  Oscar  bless'd  his  father's  sight, 
And  sorrow  left  a  fainter  trace. 

For  youthful  Allan  still  remaln'd, 

And  now  his  father's  only  joy : 
And  Mora's  heart  was  quickly  gain'd, 

For  beauty  crown 'd  the  falr-hair'd  boy. 

She  thought  that  Oscar  low  was  laid, 
And  Allan's  face  was  wondrous  fair ; 

If  Oscar  lived,  some  other  maid 
Had  claim'd  hit  fidthleta  bosom's  care. 

And  Angus  said,  if  one  year  more 
In  fruitless  hope  was  past'd  away, 

His  fondest  scruples  should  be  o'<er, 
And  he  would  name  their  nuptial  day. 

Slow  roll'd  the  moons,  but  blest  at  last 
Arrived  the  dearly  destined  morn ; 

The  year  of  anxious  trembling  past, 
What  smiles  the  lovers'  cheeks  adorn ! 

Hark  to  the  pibroch's  pleasing  note ! 

Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song  ! 
In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float, 

And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

Again  the  clan,  in  festive  crowd, 

Throng  through  the  gate  of  Alva's  hall ; 

The  sounds  of  mirth  re-echo  loud. 
And  all  their  former  joy  recall. 

Cc  4 
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But  who  Is  he,  whose  darken'd  brow 
Glooms  In  the  midst  of  general  mirth  ? 

Before  his  eyes'  far  fiercer  glow 

The  bine  flames  curdle  o'er  the  hearth. 

Dark  is  the  robe  which  wraps  his  form, 
And  tall  his  plume  of  gory  red ; 

His  voice  is  like  the  rising  storm, 
But  light  and  trackless  is  his  tread. 

T  is  noon  of  night,  the  pledge  goes  round, 
The  bridegroom's  health  is  deeply  quaff  'd ; 

With  shouts  the  vaulted  roofs  resound. 
And  all  combine  to  hall  the  draught 

Sudden  the  stranger-chief  arose, 

And  all  the  clamorous  crowd  are  hush'd ; 
And  Angus*  cheek  with  wonder  glows, 

And  Mora's  tender  bosom  blush'd. 

«  Old  man  !**  he  cried,  "  this  pledge  is  done ; 

Thou  saw*st  t  was  duly  drunk  by  me : 
It  hail'd  the  nuptials  of  thy  son : 

Now  will  I  claim  a  pledge  from  thee. 

M  While  all  around  Is  mirth  and  joy, 

To  bless  thy  Allan's  happy  lot, 
Say,  had'st  thou  ne'er  another  boy  ? 

Say,  why  should  Oscar  be  forgot  ? " 

«  Alas !"  the  hapless  sire  replied, 
The  big  tear  starting  as  he  spoke, 

M  When  Oscar  left  my  hall,  or  died. 
This  aged  heart  was  almost  broke. 

"  Thrice  has  the  earth  revolved  her  course 
Since  Oscar's  form  has  bless 'd  my  sight ; 

And  Allan  Is  my  last  resource, 

Since  martial  Oscar's  death  or  flight" 

M  T  is  well,"  replied  the  stranger  stem. 
And  fiercely  flash'd  his  rolling  eye : 

w  Thy  Oscar's  late  I  lain  would  learn ; 
Perhaps  the  hero  did  not  die. 

M  Perchance,  if  those  whom  most  he  loved 
Would  caD,  thy  Oscar  might  return ; 

Perchance  the  chief  has  only  roved  ; 
For  him  thy  beltane  yet  may  burn,  i 

«  pill  high  the  bowl  the  table  round, 
We  win  not  claim  the  pledge  by  stealth ; 

With  wine  let  every  cup  be  crown'd ; 
Pledge  me  departed  Oscar's  health.' 


** 


M  With  all  my  soul,"  old  Angus  said. 
And  flll'd  his  goblet  to  the  brim ; 

M  Here's  to  my  boy  I  alive  or  dead, 
I  ne'er  shall  And  a  son  like  him." 

«  Bravely,  old  man,  this  health  has  sped ; 

But  why  does  Allan  trembling  stand  ? 
Come,  drink  remembrance  of  the  dead. 

And  raise  thy  cup  with  firmer  hand." 


1    Beltane  Tree, 
held  near 


e  Tree,  a  Highland  festival  on  the  first  of  May, 
fire*  lighted  tor  the  occaekm     {Bmt  tttfm  means 


The  crimson  glow  of  Allan's  foot 
Was  turn'd  at  once  to  ghastly  hue  j 

The  drops  of  death  each  other  chase 
Adown  in  agonising  dew. 

Thrice  did  be  raise  the  gobkt  high, 
And  thrice  his  lips  refused  to  taste; 

For  thrice  he  caught  the  stranger's  eye 
On  his  with  deadly  fury  placed. 

"  And  is  it  thus  a  brother  hails 
A  brother's  fond  remembrance  here  ? 

If  thus  affection's  strength  prevails, 
What  might  we  not  expect  from 


Boused  by  the  sneer,  he  raised  the  bowl, 
**  Would  Oscar  now  could  share  our  mirth  i' 

Internal  fear  appaU'd  his  soul ; 
He  said,  and  dash'd  the  cup  to  earth. 

M  'Tis  he !  I  hear  my  murderer's  voice !" 
Loud  shrieks  a  darkly  gleaming  form. 

«  A  murderer's  voice ! "  the  roof  replies. 
And  deeply  swells  the  bursting  storm. 

The  tapers  wink,  the  chieftains  shrink. 
The  stranger's  gone, — amidst  the 

A  form  was  seen  in  tartan  green, 
And  tail  the  shade  terrific  grew. 


His  waist  was  bound  with  a  broad  belt  round. 
His  plume  of  sable  stream'd  on  high ; 

But  his  breast  was  bare,  with  the  red  wounds 
And  fix'd  was  the  glare  of  his  glassy  eye. 


And  thrice  he  smiled,  with  his  eye  so  wild. 

On  Angus  bending  low  the  knee ; 
And  thrice  he  frown'd  on  a  chief  on  the  groand. 

Whom  shivering  crowds  with  horror 


The  bolt*  loud  roll,  from  pole  to  pole, 
The  thunders  through  the  welkin  ring. 

And  the  gleaming  form,  through  the  mist  ofthestara, 
Was  borne  on  high  by  the  whirlwind's  wing. 


Cold  was  the  feast,  the  revel  ceased, 
Who  lies  upon  the  stony  floor  ? 

Oblivion  press'd  old  Angus*  breast. 
At  length  his  life-pulse  throbs  once 

*  Away,  away !  let  the  leech  essay 
To  pour  the  light  on  Allan's  eyes:  ■ 

His  sand  Is  done, — his  race  to  run ; 
Oh  l  never  more  shall  Allan  rise ! 


But  Oscar's  breast  is  cold  as  day. 
His  locks  are  lifted  by  the  gale 

And  Allan's  barbed  arrow  lay 
With  him  in  dark  Glentanar's 


And  whence  the  dreadful  stranger 
Or  who,  no  mortal  wight  can  feeU  ; 

But  no  one  doubts  the  form  of  flame. 
For  Alva's  sons  knew  Oscar  welL  ■ 


the  fire  of  Baal,  "vl  the 

origin  of  this  Celtic  superstition.  I 
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AmMrkm  nerved  young  Allan's  hand, 
Exulting  demons  wingM  his  dart ; 

While  Envy  waved  her  burning  brand, 
And  pour'd  her  venom  round  his  heart 

Swift  is  the  shaft  from  Allan's  bow ; 

Whose  streaming  life-blood  stains  his  side  ? 
Dark  Oscar's  sable  crest  is  low, 

The  dart  has  drunk  his  vital  tide. 

And  Mora's  eye  could  Allan  more, 
She  bade  his  wounded  pride  rebel : 

Alas !  that  eyes  which  beam'd  with  love 
Should  urge  the  soul  to  deeds  of  helL 

Lo !  seest  thou  not  a  lonely  tomb 
Which  rises  o'er  a  warrior  dead  ? 

It  glimmers  through  the  twilight  gloom , 
Oh!  that  is  Allan's  nuptial  bed. 

Far,  distant  far,  the  noble  grave 
Which  held  his  clan's  great  ashes  stood  ; 

And  o'er  his  corse  no  banners  wave, 
For  they  were  stain'd  with  kindred  blood. 

What  minstrel  gray,  what  hoary  bard, 
Shall  Allan's  deeds  on  harp-strings  raise  ? 

The  song  is  glory's  chief  reward, 
But  who  can  strike  a  murderer's  praise  ? 

Unstrung,  untouch'd,  the  harp  must  stand, 
No  minstrel  dare  the  theme  awake ; 

Guilt  would  benumb  his  palsied  hand, 
His  harp  in  shuddering  chords  would  break. 

No  lyre  of  fame,  no  hallow'd  verse, 
Shall  sound  his  glories  high  in  air : 

A  dying  father's  bitter  curse, 
A  brother's  death-groan  echoes  there. 


THE  EPISODE  OF  NISUS  AND  EURYALUS, 

A  rABAFBRASZ   FBOK  TBS  JBHIU),   LIB.  IX. 

Ntsvs,  the  guardian  of  the  portal,  stood, 

Eager  to  gild  his  arms  with  hostile  blood  ; 

Well  sk&Td  in  fight  the  quivering  lance  to  wield, 

Or  poor  his  arrows  through  th*  embattled  field : 

From  lorn  torn,  he  left  his  sylvan  cave. 

And  sought  a  foreign  home,  a  distant  grave. 

To  watch  the  movements  of  the  Daunian  host, 

With  mm  Euryalus  sustains  the  post ; 

fto  lovelier  mien  adorn'd  the  ranks  of  Troy, 

And  beardless  bloom  yet  graced  the  gallant  boy; 

Though  few  the  seasons  of  his  youthful  life, 

As  yet «  novice  in  the  martial  strife, 

Tvaa  his,  with  beauty,  valour's  gifts  to  share— 

A  soul  heroic  as  his  form  was  fair : 

These  burn  with  one  pure  flame  of  generous  love ; 

In  peace,  in  war,  united  still  they  move ; 

Friendship  and  glory  form  their  joint  reward ; 

And  now  combined  they  hold  their  nightly  guard. 

u  What  god,"  exclaim'd  the  first,  "  instils  this  fire  f 
Or,  in  itself  a  god,  what  great  desire  ? 
Ify  labouring  soul,  with  anxious  thought  oppress'd, 
Abhors  this  station  of  Inglorious  rest ; 


The  love  of  fame  with  this  can  ill  accord, 
Be  t  mine  to  seek  for  glory  with  my  sword. 
8eest  thou  yon  camp,  with  torches  twinkling  dim, 
Where  drunken  slumbers  wrap  each  lasy  limb  ? 
Where  confidence  and  ease  the  watch  disdain, 
And  drowsy  Silence  holds  her  sable  reign  ? 
Then  hear  my  thought:  — In  deep  and  sullen  grief 
Our  troops  and  leaders  mourn  their  absent  chief: 
Now  could  the  gifts  and  promised  prise  be  thine 
(The  deed,  the  danger,  and  the  fame  be  mine), 
Were  this  decreed,  beneath  yon  rising  mound,  • 
Methinks,  an  easy  path  perchance  were  found ; 
Which  past,  I  speed  my  way  to  Pallas'  walls, 
And  lead  JBneas  from  Evander's  halls." 

With  equal  ardour  fired,  and  warlike  joy. 
His  glowing  friend  address'd  the  Dardan  boy :  — 
"  These  deeds,  my  Nisus,  shalt  thou  dare  alone  ? 
Must  all  the  feme,  the  peril,  be  thine  own  ? 
Am  I  by  thee  despised,  and  left  alar, 
As  one  unfit  to  share  the  tolls  of  war  ? 
Not  thus  his  son  the  great  Opheltes  taught ; 
Not  thus  my  sire  in  Argive  combats  fought ; 
Not  thus,  when  Dion  fell  by  heavenly  hate, 
I  track'd  JEneas  through  the  walks  of  fate : 
Thou  know*st  my  deeds,  my  breast  devoid  of  fear, 
And  hostile  life-drops  dun  my  gory  spear. 
Here  is  a  soul  with  hope  immortal  burns, 
And  life,  ignoble  life,  for  glory  spurns. 
Fame,  feme  is  cheaply  earn'd  by  fleeting  breath : 
The  price  of  honour  is  the  sleep  of  death." 

Then  Nisus :— •"  Calm  thy  bosom's  fond  alarms. 
Thy  heart  beats  fiercely  to  the  din  of  arms. 
More  dear  thy  worth  and  valour  than  my  own, 
I  swear  by  him  who  fills  Olympus'  throne ! 
So  may  I  triumph,  as  I  speak  the  truth, 
And  clasp  again  the  comrade  of  my  youth ! 
But  should  I  fell, — and  he  who  dares  advance 
Through  hostile  legions  must  abide  by  chance,— 
If  some  Rutullan  arm,  with  adverse  blow, 
Should  lay  the  friend  who  ever  loved  thee  low, 
live  thou,  such  beauties  I  would  fain  preserve, 
Thy  budding  years  a  lengthen'd  term  deserve. 
When  humbled  in  the  dust,  let  some  one  be, 
Whose  gentle  eyes  will  shed  one  tear  for  me ; 
Whose  manly  arm  may  snatch  me  back  by  force, 
Or  wealth  redeem  from  foes  my  captive  corse ; 
Or,  if  my  destiny  these  last  deny, 
If  in  the  spoiler's  power  my  ashes  lie, 
Thy  pious  care  may  raise  a  simple  tomb, 
To  mark  thy  love,  and  signalize  my  doom. 
Why  should  thy  doting  wretched  mother  weep 
Her  only  boy,  reclined  in  endless  sleep  ? 
Who,  for  thy  sake,  the  tempest's  fury  dared, 
Who,  for  thy  sake,  war's  deadly  peril  shared ; 
Who  braved  what  woman  never  braved  before, 
And  left  her  native  for  the  Latian  shore." 
"  In  vain  you  damp  the  ardour  of  my  soul," 
Replied  Euryalus ;  "  it  scorns  control ! 
Hence,  let  us  haste  I"— their  brother  guards  arose* 
Boused  by  their  call,  nor  court  again  repose  ; 
The  pair,  buoy'd  up  on  Hope's  exulting  wing. 
Their  stations  leave,  and  speed  to  seek  the  king. 

Now  o'er  the  earth  a  solemn  stUmess  ran, 
And  lull'd  alike  the  cares  of  brute  and  man ; 
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Save  where  the  Dardan  leaden  nightly  hold 
Alternate  converse,  and  their  plans  unfold. 
On  one  great  point  the  council  are  agreed. 
An  instant  message  to  their  prince  decreed ; 
Each  lean'd  upon  the  lance  he  well  could  wield, 
And  poised  with  easy  arm  his  ancient  shield  ; 
When  Nisus  and  his  friend  their  leave  request 
To  oilier  something  to  their  high  behest 
With  anxious  tremors,  yet  unawed  by  fear, 
The  faithful  pair  before  the  throne  appear : 
lulus  greets  them  ;  at  his  kind  command, 
The  elder  first  addressed  the  hoary  band. 

«  With  patience  "  (thus  Hyrtaddes  began) 
M  Attend,  nor  judge  from  youth  our  humble  plan. 
Where  yonder  beacons  half  expiring  beam, 
Our  slumbering  foes  of  future  conquest  dream, 
Nor  heed  that  we  a  secret  path  have  traced, 
Between  the  ocean  and  the  portal  placed. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  the  blackening  smoke, 
Whose  shade  securely  our  design  will  cloak  ! 
If  you,  ye  chiefs,  and  fortune  will  allow, 
We  11  bend  our  course  to  yonder  mountain's  brow, 
Where  Pallas*  walls  at  distance  meet  the  sight, 
Seen  o'er  the  glade,  when  not  obscured  by  night : 
Then  shall  JSneas  in  his  pride  return, 
While  hostile  matrons  raise  their  ofisprlng's  urn  ; 
And  Latian  spoils  and  purpled  heaps  of  dead 
Shall  mark  the  havoc  of  our  hero's  tread. 
Such  is  our  purpose,  not  unknown  the  way ; 
Where  yonder  torrent's  devious  waters  stray, 
Oft  have  we  seen,  when  hunting  by  the  stream. 
The  distant  spires  above  the  valleys  gleam." 

Mature  in  years,  for  sober  wisdom  famed, 
Moved  by  the  speech,  Akthes  here  exchdm'd, — 
"  Te  parent  gods !  who  rule  the  fate  of  Troy, 
Still  dwells  the  Dardan  spirit  in  the  boy-; 
When  minds  like  these  in  striplings  thus  ye  raise, 
Tours  is  the  godlike  act,  be  yours  the  praise ; 
In  gallant  youth,  my  fainting  hopes  revive, 
And  Hion's  wonted  glories  still  survive." 
Then  in  his  warm  embrace  the  boys  he  press'd, 
And,  quivering,  strain'd  them  to  his  aged  breast ; 
With  tears  the  burning  cheek  of  each  bedew'd, 
And,  sobbing,  thus  his  first  discourse  renew'd : 
"  What  gift,  my  countrymen,  what  martial  prize 
Can  we  bestow,  which  you  may  not  despise  ? 
Our  deities  the  first  best  boon  have  given — 
Internal  virtues  are  the  gift  of  Heaven. 
What  poor  rewards  can  bless  your  deeds  on  earth, 
Doubtless  await  such  young,  exalted  worth. 
JEneas  and  Ascanius  shall  combine 
To  yield  applause  far,  far  surpassing  mine." 

lulus  then : — "  By  all  tile  powers  above ! 
By  those  Penates  who  my  country  love  ! 
By  hoary  Vesta's  sacred  fane,  I  swear, 
My  hopes  are  all  in  you,  ye  generous  pair ! 
Restore  my  father  to  my  gssteful  tight, 
And  all  my  sorrows  yield  to  one  delight 
Nisus  !  two  silver  goblets  are  thine  own, 
Saved  from  Arista's  stately  domes  o'erthrown  ! 
My  sire  secured  them  on  that  fatal  day, 
Nor  left  such  bowls  an  ArgWe  robber's  prey : 
Two  massy  tripods,  also,  shall  be  thine ; 
Two  talents  poHsh'd  from  the  gttttering  mine ; 
An  ancient  cup,  which  Tyrlan  Dido  gave, 


While  yet  our  vessels  press'd  the  Punk?  wait: 

But  when  the  hostile  chiefs  at  length  bow  down. 

When  great  JEneas  wears  Hesperia's  crown, 

The  casque,  the  buckler,  and  the  fiery  steed 

Which  Turnus  guides  with  more  than  mortal  speed. 

Are  thine ;  no  envious  lot  shall  then  be  cast. 

I  pledge  my  word,  irrevocably  past : 

Nay  more,  twelve  slaves,  and  twice  six  captive  dames, 

To  soothe  thy  softer  hours  with  amorous  flames. 

And  all  the  realms  which  now  the  Latins  sway. 

The  labours  of  to-night  shall  well  repay. 

But  thou,  my  generous  youth,  whose  tender  yean 

Are  near  my  own,  whose  worth  my  bean  reveres. 

Henceforth  affection,  sweetly  thus  begun. 

Shall  join  our  bosoms  and  our  souls  in  one  ; 

without  thy  aid,  no  glory  shall  be  mine ; 

Without  thy  dear  advice,  no  great  design ; 

Alike  through  life  esteem'd,  thou  godlike  boy, 

In  war  my  bulwark,  and  in  peace  my  Joy." 

To  him  Euryalus :  — "  No  day  shaH  shame 
The  rising  glories  which  from  this  I  dahn. 
Fortune  may  favour,  or  the  skies  may  frown, 
But  valour,  spite  of  fate,  obtains  renown. 
Yet,  ere  from  hence  our  eager  steps  depart. 
One  boon  I  beg,  the  nearest  to  my  heart : 
My  mother,  sprung  from  Priam's  royal  line, 
Like  thine  ennobled,  hardly  less  divine. 
Nor  Troy  nor  king  Acestes'  realms  restrain 
Her  feeble  age  from  dangers  of  the  main ; 
Alone  she  came,  all  selfish  fears  above, 
A  bright  example  of  maternal  love. 
Unknown  the  secret  enterprise  I  brave, 
Lest  grief  should  bend  my  parent  to  the  grave  ; 
From  this  alone  no  fond  adieus  I  seek. 
No  fainting  mother's  lips  hare  press'd  my  cheek  ; 
By  gloomy  night  and  thy  right  hand  1  vow 
Her  parting  tears  would  shake  my  purpose  now  z 
Do  thou,  my  prince,  her  falling  age  sustain, 
In  thee  her  much-loved  child  may  live  again; 
Her  dying  hours  with  pious  conduct  bless. 
Assist  her  wants,  relieve  her  fond  distress : 
So  dear  a  hope  must  all  my  soul  inflame, 
To  rise  in  glory,  or  to  fall  in  fame.'* 
Struck  with  a  filial  care  so  deeply  fait. 
In  tears  at  once  the  Trojan  warriors  melt ; 
Faster  than  all,  lulus'  eyes  o'erflow ; 
Such  love  was  his,  and  such  had  been  his 
"  An  thou  hast  ask'd,  receive,"  the  prince 
«  Nor  this  alone,  but  many  a  gift  beside. 
To  cheer  thy  mother's  years  shall  be  my  aim, 
Creusa's l  style  but  wanting  to  the  dame. 
Fortune  an  adverse  wayward  course  may  run* 
But  bless'd  thy  mother  in  so  dear  a  son. 
Now,  by  my  life  1 — my  sfaVs  most  sacred  oath — 
To  thee  I  pledge  my  full,  my  firmest  troth, 
All  the  rewards  which  once  to  thee  were  vowM, 
If  thou  shouldst  fan,  on  her  shall  be  bestowU." 
Thus  spoke  the  weeping  prince,  then  forth  to  xit% 
A  gleaming  falchion  from  the  sheath  he  drew  ; 
Lycaon's  utmost  skin  had  graced  the  steel, 
For  friends  to  envy  and  for  foes  to  feel  * 
A  tawny  hide,  the  Moorish  lion's  apofl. 
Slain  'midst  the  forest,  in  the  hunter's  tosX 
Mnestheus  to  guard  the  elder  youth  bestows, 
And  old  Alethes*  casque  defends  his  brows. 

»  The  mother  of  lulus,  tost  on  the  aigbt  »h«a  Troy 
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Arm'd,  thence  they  go,  while  all  th*  assembled  train, 
To  aid  their  cause,  implore  the  gods  in  vain. 
More  than  a  hoy,  In  wisdom  and  in  grace, 
Iotas  holds  amidst  the  chiefs  his  place : 
His  prayer  he  sends ;  hut  what  can  prayers  avail, 
Lost  In  the  murmurs  of  the  sighing  gale  ? 

The  trench  is  pass'd,  and,  fevour'd  by  the  night, 
Through  sleeping  foes  they  wheel  their  wary  flight 
When  shall  the  sleep  of  many  a  foe  be  o'er  ? 
Alas  !  some  slumber  who  shall  wake  no  more ! 
Chariots  and  bridles,  mix'd  with  arms,  are  seen  ; 
And  (lowing  flasks,  and  scatterM  troops  between : 
Bacchus  and  Mars  to  rule  the  camp  combine ; 
A  mingled  chaos  this  of  war  and  wine. 
M  Now,"  cries  the  first,  «  for  deeds  of  blood  prepare, 
With  me  the  conquest  and  the  labour  share : 
Here  Iks  our  path ;  lest  any  hand  arise, 
Watch  thou,  while  many  a  dreaming  chieftain  dies : 
111  carve  our  passage  through  the  heedless  foe, 
And  dear  thy  road  with  many  a  deadly  blow." 
His  whispering  accents  then  the  youth  reprees'd, 
And  pierced  proud  Bhamnes  through  his  panting 

breast: 
Stretch'd  at  his  ease,  th*  incautious  king  reposed ; 
Debauch,  and  not  sstJgue,  his  eyes  had  closed : 
To  Turnos  dear,  a  prophet  and  a  prince, 
His  omens  more  than  augur's  skill  evince ; 
But  he,  who  thus  foretold  the  fate  of  all, 
Could  not  avert  his  own  untimely  nut 
Next  Remus'  armour-bearer,  hapless,  fell, 
And  three  unhappy  slaves  the  carnage  swell ; 
The  charioteer  along  his  courser's  sides 
Expires,  the  steel  his  severM  neck  divides  ; 
And,  last,  his  lord  is  number'd  with  the  dead : 
Bounding  convulsive,  lues  the  gasping  head ; 
From  the  swolTn  veins  the  blackening  torrents  pour ; 
Stain'd  Is  the  couch  and  earth  with  clotting  gore. 
Tcung  iAmyrus  and  Lamus  next  expire, 
And  gay  Serranus,  flll'd  with  youthful  fire ; 
Half  the  long  night  in  childish  games  was  pass'd ; 
LtuTd  by  the  potent  grape,  he  slept  at  last : 
AJl !  happier  far  had  he  the  morn  survey'd. 
And  till  Aurora's  dawn  his  skill  displayU 

In  slaughtered  fold,  the  keepers  lost  in  sleep, 
His  hungry  fengs  a  lion  thus  may  steep ; 
*Mld  the  sad  flock,  at  dead  of  night  he  prowls, 
With  murder  glutted,  and  in  carnage  rolls : 
Tmatlaff  still,  through  teeming  herds  he  roams ; 
m  seas  of  gore  the  lordly  tyrant  foams. 

Nor  less  the  other's  deadly  vengeance  came, 
But  foils  on  feeble  crowds  without  a  name ; 
His  wound  unconscious  Fadus  scarce  can  feel, 
Tet  wakeful  Bfacsus  sees  the  threatening  steel ; 
His  coward  breast  behind  a  jar  he  hides, 
And  vainly  In  the  weak  defence  confides ; 
Full  in  his  heart,  the  falchion  searched  his  veins, 
The  reeking  weapon  bears  alternate  stains ; 
Through  wine  and  blood,  commingling  as  they  flow, 
One  feeble  spirit  seeks  the  shades  below. 
How  where  Meesapns  dwelt  they  bend  then*  way, 
Whose  flres  emit  a  fotnt  and  trembling  ray ; 
There,  unconfined,  behold  each  grating  steed, 
TJnwatch'd,  unheeded,  on  the  herbage  feed: 
Brave  IQras  here  arrests  his  comrade's  arm, 
Too  flush'd  with  carnage,  and  with  conquest  warm : 
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"  Hence  let  us  haste,  the  dangerous  path  is  pass'd ; 
Full  foes  enough  to-night  have  breathed  their  last : 
Soon  win  the  day  those  eastern  clouds  adorn ; 
Now  let  us  speed,  nor  tempt  the  rising  morn." 

With  silver  arms,  with  various  art  emboss'd, 
What  bowls  and  mantles  in  confusion  toss'd, 
They  leave  regardless  I  yet  one  glittering  prise 
Attracts  the  younger  hero's  wandering  eyes ; 
The  gilded  harness  Bhamnes'  coursers  felt, 
The  gems  which  stud  the  monarch's  gojden  belt  t 
This  from  the  pallid  corse  was  quickly  torn, 
Once  by  a  line  of  former  chieftains  worn. 
Th'  exulting  boy  the  studded  girdle  wears, 
Messapus'  helm  his  head  in  triumph  bears ; 
Then  from  the  tento  their  cautious  steps  they  bend, 
To  seek  the  vale  where  safer  paths  extend. 

Just  at  this  hour,  a  band  of  Latian  horse 
To  Turnus'  camp  pursue  their  destined  course : 
While  the  slow  foot  their  tardy  march  delay, 
The  knights,  impatient*  spur  along  the  way : 
Three  hundred  mafl-clari  men,  by  Volscens  led, 
To  Turnus  with  their  master's  promise  sped : 
Now  they  approach  the  trench,  and  view  the  walls, 
When,  on  the  left,  a  light  reflection  falls ; 
The  plunder'd  helmet,  through  the  waning  night, 
Sheds  forth  a  silver  radiance,,  glancing  bright 
Volscens  with  question  loud  the  pair  alarms :  — 
"  Stand,  stragglers  1  stand !  why  early  thus  in  arms  ? 
From  whence?  to  whom  ?"— He  meets  with  no  reply ; 
Trusting  the  covert  of  the  night,  they  fly : 
The  thicket's  depth  with  hurried  pace  they  tread, 
While  round  the  wood  the  hostile  squadron  spread. 

With  brakes  entangled,  scarce  a  path  between, 
Dreary  and  dark  appears  the  sylvan  scene : 
Euryalus  his  heavy  spoils  impede, 
The  boughs  and  winding  turns  his  steps  mislead ; 
But  Nlsus  scours  along  the  forest's  maze 
To  where  Latlnus'  steeds  in  safety  grace, 
Then  backward  o'er  the  plain  his  eyes  extend, 
On  every  side  they  seek  his  absent  friend. 
«  o  God !  my  boy,"  he  cries,  M  of  me  bereft, 
In  what  impending  perils  art  thou  left  ! " 
Listening  he  runs  —  above  the  waving  trees, 
Tumultuous  voices  swell  the  passing  breese ; 
The  war-cry  rises,  thundering  hoofs  around 
Wake  the  dark  echoes  of  the  trembling  ground. 
Again  he  turns,  of  footsteps  hears  the  noise ; 
The  sound  elates,  the  sight  his  hope  destroys : 
The  hapless  boy  a  ruffian  train  surround, 
While  lengthening  shades  his  weary  way  confound} 
Him  with  loud  shouts  the  furious  knights  pursue, 
Struggling  in  vain,  a  captive  to  the  crew. 
What  can  his  friend  'gainst  thronging  numbers 

dare? 
Ah !  must  he  rush  his  comrade's  fete  to  share  ? 
What  force,  what  aid,  what  stratagem  essay, 
Back  to  redeem  the  Latian  spoiler's  prey  ? 
His  life  a  votive  ransom  nobly  give, 
Or  die  with  him  for  whom  he  wish'd  to  live  ? 
Poising  with  strength  his  lifted  lance  on  high, 
On  Luna's  orb  he  cast  his  frenzied  eye :  — 
**  Goddess  serene,  transcending  every  star  I 
Queen  of  the  sky,  whose  beams  are  seen  afar  I 
By  night  heaven  owns  thy  sway,  by  day  the  grove, 
When,  as  chaste  Dian,  here  thou  delgn'st  to  rove ; 
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If  e'er  myself,  or  sire,  hare  sought  to  grace 
Thine  altars  with  the  produce  of  the  chase, 
Speed,  speed  my  dart  to  pierce  yon  Taunting  crowd, 
To  free  my  friend,  and  scatter  far  the  proud." 
Thus  haying  said,  the  hissing  dart  he  flung ; 
Through  parted  shades  the  hurtling  weapon  sung ; 
The  thirsty  point  in  Sulmo*s  entrails  lay, 
Transflx*d  his  heart,  and  stretch'd  him  on  the  clay : 
He  sobs,  he  dies, — the  troop  in  wild  amaae, 
Unconscious  whence  the  death,  with  horror  gase. 
While  pale  they  stare,  through  Tagus'  temples  riven, 
A  second  shaft  with  equal  force  is  driven: 
Fierce  Volscens  rolls  around  Us  lowering  eyes ; 
Vell'd  by  the  night,  secure  the  Trojan  lies. 
Burning  with  wrath,  he  view'd  his  soldiers  fall. 
"  Thou  youth  accurst,  thy  life  shall  pay  for  all ! " 
Quick  from  the  sheath  his  naming  glaive  he  drew, 
And,  raging,  on  the  boy  defenceless  flew. 
Nlsus  no  more  the  blackening  shade  conceals, 
Forth,  forth  he  starts,  and  all  his  lore  reveals ; 
Aghast,  confused,  his  fears  to  madnm  rise, 
And  pour  these  accents,  shrieking  as  he  flies : 
"  Me,  me,  —  your  vengeance  hurl  on  me  alone ; 
Here  sheathe  the  steel,  my  blood  is  all  your  own. 
Te  starry  spheres !  thou  conscious  Heaven !  attest ! 
He  could  not — durst  not— lo  !  the  guile  confest ! 
All,  all  was  mine, — his  early  fate  suspend ; 
He  only  loved  too  well  his  hapless  friend : 
Spare,  spare,  ye  chiefs  I  from  him  your  rage  remove ; 
His  fault  was  friendship,  all  his  crime  was  love/' 
He  pray'd  in  vain ;  the  dark  assassin's  sword 
Pierced  the  fair  side,  the  snowy  bosom  gored ; 
Lowly  to  earth  inclines  his  plume-clad  crest, 
And  sanguine  torrents  mantle  o'er  his  breast : 
As  some  young  rose,  whose  Slossom  scents  the  air, 
languid  in  death,  expires  beneath  the  share ; 
Or  crimson  poppy,  sinking  with  the  shower, 
Declining  gently,  falls  a  fading  flower ; 
Thus,  sweetly  drooping,  bends  his  lovely  head. 
And  lingering  beauty  hovers  round  the  dead. 

But  fiery  Nlsus  stems  the  battle's  tide, 
Revenge  his  leader,  and  despair  his  guide ; 
Volscens  he  seeks  amidst  the  gathering  host, 
Volscens  must  soon  appease  his  comrade's  ghost ; 
Steel,  flashing,  pours  on  steel,  foe  crowds  on  foe  ; 
Bage  nerves  his  arm,  fate  gleams  in  every  blow ; 
In  vain  beneath  unnumber'd  wounds  he  bleeds, 
Nor  wounds,  nor  death,  distracted  Nlsus  heeds ; 
In  viewless  circles  wheel'd,  his  falchion  flies, 
Nor  quits  the  hero's  grasp  till  Volscens  dies ; 
Deep  in  his  throat  its  end  the  weapon  found, 
The  tyrant's  soul  fled  groaning  through  the  wound. 
Thus  Nlsus  all  his  fond  affection  proved  — 
Dying,  revenged  the  fate  of  him  he  loved ; 
Then  on  his  bosom  sought  his  wonted  place, 
And  death  was  heavenly  in  his  friend's  embrace. 

Celestial  pair  1  If  aught  my  verse  can  claim, 
Wafted  on  Time's  broad  pinion,  yours  is  fame  ! 
Ages  on  ages  snail  your  fate  admire, 
No  future  day  shall  see  your  names  expire, 
While  stands  the  Capitol,  immortal  dome  I 
And  vanquish'd  millions  hall  their  empress,  Borne  t 
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['Bf  it  i*m  pm  kym*  m.  w.  *J 

Whsx  fierce  conflicting  passions  urge 

The  breast  where  love  Is  wont  te  fknr, 
What  mind  can  stem  the  stormy  surge 

Which  rolls  the  tide  of  homsn  wot! 
The  hope  of  praise,  the  dread  of  shame. 

Can  rouse  the  tortured  breast  no  more; 
The  wild  desire,  the  guOty  flame, 

Absorbs  each  wish  it  felt  before. 

But  if  affection  gently  thrflfa 

The  soul  by  purer  dreams  posstst. 
The  pleasing  balm  of  mortal  Ills 

In  love  can  soothe  the  aching  brent: 
If  thus  thou  comest  in  disguise, 

Fair  Venus  1  from  thy  native  heaven, 
What  heart  unfeeling  would  despise 

The  sweetest  boon  the  gods  hare  gtaaF 

But  never  from  thy  golden  bow 

May  I  beneath  the  shaft  expire  I 
Whose  creeping  venom,  sure  and  slow, 

Awakes  an  sdl-comummg  Are : 
Te  racking  doubts !  ye  jealous  tail 

With  others  wage  internal  war; 
Repentance,  source  of  future  teas. 

From  me  be  ever  distant  fart 

May  no  distracting  "thoughts  destroy 

The  holy  calm  of  sacred  love ! 
May  all  the  hours  be  wing'd  with  Joy, 

Which  hover  firithful  hearts  above ! 
Fair  Venus  1  on  thy  myrtle  shitae 

May  I  with  some  fond  lover  sigh, 
Whose  heart  may  mingle  pure  with  into— 

With  me  to  live,  with  me  to  die, 

My  native  toll  t  beloved  before, 

Now  dearer  as  my  peaceful  home, 
Ne'er  may  I  quit  thy  rocky  shore, 

A  hapless  banlsh'd  wretch  to  reamt 
This  very  day,  this  very  hour. 

May  I  resign  this  fleeting  breath  I 
Nor  quit  my  silent  humble  bower ; 

A  doom  to  me  far  worse  than  death. 

Have  I  not  heard  the  exile's  sigh, 

And  seen  the  exile's  silent  tear, 
Through  distant  climes  condenm'd  to  fly. 

A  pensive  weary  wanderer  here? 
Ah  1  hapless  dame 1 1  no  aire  btwafls, 

No  friend  thy  wretched  flat  deplores, 
No  kindred  voice  with  rapture  bafls 

Thy  steps  within  &  stranger's  noon. 

Perish  the  flend  whose  Iron  heart. 

To  fair  affection's  truth  uataDVftj 
Bids  her  he  fbudly  loved  depart 

Unpltled,  helpless,  and  alone; 


though  a  considerable  liberty  at 
expanding  the  Idea,  as  also  u  so 
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Who  ne'er  unlocks  with  silver  key  * 
The  milder  treasures  of  his  soul,— 

May  such  a  Mend  he  ftr  from  me, 
And  ocean's  storms  between  us  roll ! 


THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BT  A  COLLEGE 
EXAMINATION. 

Hioh  in  the  midst,  surrounded  by  his  peers, 
Magwus  •  his  ample  front  sublime  uprean : 
Placed  on  hto  chair  of  state,  he  seems  a  god, 
While  Sophs  and  Freshmen  tremble  at  his  nod. 
As  all  around  sit  wrapt  in  speechless  gloom. 
His  voice  in  thunder  shakes  the  sounding  dome ; 
Denouncing  dire  reproach  to  luckless  fools, 
Uoskin'd  to  plod  in  insthematic  rules. 

Happy  the  youth  in  Euclid's  axioms  tried, 
Though  little  versed  in  any  art  beside  ; 
Who,  scarcely  sklll'd  an  English  line  to  pen, 
Scans  Attic  metres  with  a  critic's  ken. 
What,  though  he  knows  not  how  his  fathers  bled, 
When  civil  discord  piled  the  fields  with  dead, 
When  Edward  hade  his  conquering  bands  advance, 
Or  Henry  trampled  on  the  crest  of  France : 
Though  marvelling  at  the  name  of  Magna  Charts, 
Yet  well  he  recollects  the  laws  of  Sparta ; 
Can  tell  what  edicts  sage  Lycurgus  made, 
While  BlacktUme  's  on  the  shelf  neglected  laid ; 
Of  Grecian  dramas  vaunts  the  deathless  fame, 
Of  Avon's  bard  remembering  scarce  the  name. 

Such  is  the  youth  whose  scientific  pate 
Class-honours,  medals,  fellowships,  await ; 
Or  even,  perhaps,  the  declamation  prise, 
If  to  such  glorious  height  he  lifts  his  eyes. 
Butlo!  no  common  orator  can  hope 
The  envied  sliver  cup  within  his  scope. 
Hot  that  our  heads  much  eloquence  require, 
Th*  AthxhiahV  glowing  style,  or  TuUy's  fire. 
A  manner  dear  or  warm  is  useless,  since 
We  do  not  try  by  speaking  to  convince. 
Be  other  orators  of  pleasing  proud : 
We  speak  to  please  ourselves,  not  move  the  crowd : 
Our  gravity  prefers  the  muttering  tone, 
A  proper  mixture  of  the  squeak  and  groan: 


No  borrow'd  grace  of  action  must  be  seen; 
The  slightest  motion  would  displease  the  Bean  ;* 
Whilst  every  staring  graduate  would  prate 
Against  what  he  could  never  imitate,     t 

The  man  who  hopes  t'  obtain  the  promised  cup 
Must  in  one  posture  stand,  and  ne'er  look  up ; 
Nor  stop,  but  rattle  over  every  word  — 
No  matter  what,  so  it  can  not  be  heard. 
Thus  let  him  hurry  on,  nor  think  to  rest : 
Who  speaks  the  fastest* s  sure  to  speak  the  best ; 
Who  utters  most  within  the  shortest  space 
May  safely  hope  to  win  the  wordy  race. 

The  sons  of  science  these,  who,  thus  repaid, 
Linger  in  ease  in  Granta's  sluggish  shade ; 
Where  on  Cam's  sedgy  banks  supine  they  lie, 
Unknown,  unhonour'd  live,  unwept-for  die  : 
Dull  as  the  pictures  which  adorn  their  halls, 
They  think  all  learning  flx'd  within  their  walls : 
In  manners  rude,  in  foolish  forms  precise, 
All  modern  arts  affecting  to  despise ; 
Yet  prising  Bentiey's,  Brunch's,  or  Forson's  *  note, 
More  than  the  verse  on  which  the  critic  wrote : 
Vain  as  their  honours,  heavy  as  their  ale, 
Sad  at  their  wit,  and  tedious  as  their  tale ; 
To  friendship  dead,  though  not  untaught  to  feel 
When  Self  and  Church  demand  a  bigot  seaL 
With  eager  haste  they  court  the  lord  of  power, 
Whether  t  is  Pitt  or  Petty  rules  the  hour ;  ° 
To  him,  with  suppliant  smiles,  they  bend  the  head, 
While  distant  mitres  to  their  eyes  are  spread. 
But  should  a  storm  o'erwhelm  him  with  disgrace, 
They'd  fly  to  seek  the  next  who  flll'd  his  place. 
8uch  are  the  men  who  learning's  treasures  guard  ! 
Such  is  their  practice,  such  is  their  reward  I 
This  much,  at  least,  we  may  presume  to  say — 
The  premium  can't  exceed  the  price  they  pay. 

1805. 
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'  Taworlgmal  to  M  KasWat  4»W|oti  «***•  «<«£»,"  lit* 
tatty,  •*  disclosing  the  bright  key  of  the  mind." 

•  No  reneetton  Is  bare  intended  Against  the  person  men- 
tbe  name  of  Magna*.  He  to  merely  represented 
g  an  mmvotdable  function  of  hto  office.  Indeed, 
an  attempt  could  only  recoil  upon  myself ;  ai  that  gen- 
tleman to  now  as  much  distinguished  by  hi*  eloquence,  and 
the  *tfM**  propriety  with  which  be  fills  hto  situation,  as  he 
was  to  hto  yoonger  days  tor  wit  and  conviviality.-- [Dr.  Wil- 
liam Mantel  was,  in  1790,  appointed  to  the  headship  of 


i! 
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and  the  public,  by  a  pretty  little  (airy  garden,  with  narrow 
gravel  walks,  besprinkled  wtth  shells  and  pellucid  pebbles, 
and  enclosed  by  a  Chinese  railing.  Dr.  Hansel  wrote  the 
following  lines  utareon  :— 

•  A  little  garden,  Utile  Jowett  made. 
And  fenced  It  with  alittle  palisade  < 
If  yon  would  know  the  taste  of  little  Jowett, 
This  little  garden  wont  a  little  show  it." 
Be  was  indebted  to  the  Uutoence  of  hto  pupil,  the  late  Mr. 
Perceval,  mr  his  subsequent  promotion,  in  1808,  to  the  see  of 
Bristol.    He  to  supposed  to  hare  materially  assisted  In  the 
-  ftotatta  of  Iterators."    His  lordshto  died  at  Trinity 
Ledge,  In  Jane,  lfiljOi] 
t 


TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  QUAKER. 

SwxxT  girl  1  though  only  once  we  met, 
That  meeting  I  shall  ne'er  forget ; 
And  though  we  ne'er  may  meet  again, 
Remembrance  will  thy  form  retain. 
I  would  not  say,  a  I  lore,"  but  still 
My  senses  struggle  with  my  will : 

«  [In  most  colleges,  the  fellow  who  superintends  uw  chapel 
service  to  called  Items.] 

•  The  present  Greek  professor  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  a  man  whose  powers  of  mind  and  writings  may, 
perhaps,  justify  their  preference.  [In  a  letter  written  in  1818, 
Lord  Byron  says:—"  I  remember  to  have  seen  Porson  at 
Cambridge,  In  the  hall  of  our  college,  and  in  private  par- 
ties; and  I  never  can  recollect  him  except  as  drunk  or 
brutal,  and  generally  both:  I  mean  In  an  evening;  for  In 
the  hall,  he  dined  at  the  Dean's  table,  and  I  at  the  Vice- 
master's  :—  and  he  then  and  there  appeared  sober  in  hto 
demeanour  |  but  I  have  seen  him,  fa  a  private  party  of 
under-graduates,  take  up  a  poker  to  them,  and  heard  nhn 
use  language  as  blackguard  as  hto  action.  Of  all  the  disgust- 
ing brutes,  sulky,  abusive,  and  intolerable,  Porson  was  the 
most  bestial,  as  far  as  the  few  times  I  saw  him  went.  He 
was  tolerated  in  this  state  amongst  the  young  men  for  hto 
talents  $  as  the  Turks  think  a  madman  inspired,  and  bear 
with  him.  He  used  to  recite,  or  rather  vomit,  pages  of  all 
languages,  and  could  hiccup  Greek  like  a  Helot :  and  eer- 
umlySparta  never  shocked  her  children  with  a  grosser 
exhibition  than  this  man's  Intoxication."] 

•  Since  this  was  written.  Lord  Henry  Petty  has  lost  hto 
place,  and  subsequently  (I  had  almost  said  consequently)  the 
honour  of  representing  the  University.  A  Act  so  gUrtag 
requires  no  comment.  [Lord  Henry  Petty  to  now  (ISM) 
Marquess  of  Lensdowne.  j 


ass 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


In  Tain*  to  drive  thee  from  my  breast, 
My  thoughts  are  more  and  more  leprest ; 
In  vain  I  check  the  rising  sighs, 
Another*to  the  last  replies : 
Perhaps  this  is  not  love,  but  yet 
Our  meeting  I  can  ne'er  forget 

What  though  we  never  silence  broke. 
Our  eyes  a  sweeter  language  spoke ; 
The  tongue  in  flattering  falsehood  deals, 
And  tells  a  tale  it  never  feels : 
Deceit  the  guilty  lips  impart, 
And  hush  the  mt™1^—  of  the  heart ; 
But  soul's  interpreters,  the  eyes, 
Spurn  such  restraint,  and  scorn  disguise. 
As  thus  our  glances  oft  conversed, 
And  all  our  bosoms  felt  rehearsed, 
No  spirit,  from  within,  reproved  us, 
Say  rather,  "  t'was  the  spirit  moved  us." 
Though  what  they  utter'd  I  repress, 
Tet  I  conceive  thou  It  partly  guess ; 
For  as  on  thee  my  memory  ponders, 
Perchance  to  me  thine  also  wanders. 
This  for  myself  at  least,  111  say, 
Thy  form  appears  through  night,  through  day : 
Awake,  with  it  my  fancy  teems ; 
In  sleep,  It  smiles  in  fleeting  dreams : 
The  vision  charms  the  hours  away, 
.    And  bids  me  curse  Aurora's  ray 
For  breaking  slumbers  of  delight 
Which  make  me  wish  for  endless  night 
Since,  oh !  whate'er  my  future  fete, 
Shall  joy  or  woe  my  steps  await, 
Tempted  by  love,  by  storms  beset, 
Thine  image  I  can  ne'er  forget 

Alas !  again  no  more  we  meet, 
No  more  our  former  looks  repeat ; 
Then  let  me  breathe  this  parting  prayer, 
The  dictate  of  my  bosom's  care : 
"  May  Heaven  so  guard  my  lovely  quaker, 
That  anguish  never  can  overtake  her ; 
That  peace  and  virtue  ne'er  forsake  her, 
But  bliss  be  aye  her  heart's  partaker ! 
Oh !  may  the  happy  mortal,  fitted 
To  be,  by  dearest  ties,  related, 
For  her  each  hour  new  joys  discover, 
And  lose  the  husband  in  the  lover ! 
May  that  fair  bosom  never  know 
What  tis  to  feel  the  restless  woe 
Which  stings  the  soul,  with  rain  regret, 
Of  him  who  never  can  forget  I  ** l 

1  [These  rates  were  written  at  Harrowgate,  in  Aug.  1806.] 

1  [The  cornelian  of  these  verses  was  given  to  Lord  Byron 
by  the  Cambridge  chorister,  Bddlestone*  whose  musical  ta- 
lents first  introduced  him  to  the  young  poet's  acquaintance, 
and  for  whom  he  appears  to  have  entertained,  subsequently, 
a  sentiment  of  the  most  romantic  friendship.] 

»  [In  a  latter  to  Mia  Pigot,  of  Southwell,  written  in  Jane, 
1807,  Lord  Byron  thus  describes  Eddlestone :  —  "  He  is  ex- 
actly to  an  hour  two  years  younger  than  myself!  neatly  ay 
height,  very  thin,  very  fair  complexion,  dark  eyes,  and  light 
locks.  My  opinion  of  his  mind  you  already  know ;  I  hope  I 
shall  never  have  occasion  to  change  it."  Eddlestone,  on 
leaving  his  choir,  entered  into  a  mercantile  house  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  died  of  a  consumption,  in  1811-  On  bearing 
of  his  death,  Lord  Byron  thus  wrote  to  the  mother  of  his 
air  correspondent :— "  I  am  about  to  write  to  you  on  a  silly 
subject*  and  yet  I  cannot  well  do  otherwise.  You  may  re- 
member a  cornelian,  which  some  years  ago  1  consigned  to 
Miss  Pigot,  indeed  gave  to  her,  and  now  I  am  about  to  make 
the  most  selfish  and  rude  of  requests.  The  person  who  gave 
it  to  me,  when  I  was  very  young,  is  dead,  and  though  a  long 


THE  CORNELIA*.  • 

No  specious  splendour  of  this  stone 
Endears  it  to  my  memory  ever ; 

With  lustre  only  once  it  shone, 
And  blushes  modest  as  the  giver.5 

Some,  who  can  sneer  at  friendship's  ties. 
Have,  for  my  weakness,  oft  reproved  me ; 

Yet  stm  the  simple  gift  I  prise, 
For  I  am  sure  the  giver  loved  me. 

He  ofier*d  it  with  downcast  look. 
As  fearful  that  I  might  refuse  ft ; 

I  told  hhn,  when  the  gift  I  took. 
My  only  fear  should  be  to  lose  St. 

This  pledge  attentively  I  viewM, 
And  sparkling  as  I  held  it  near, 

Methought  one  drop  the  stone  bedew*d. 
And  ever  since  I  *ve  loved  a  tear. 

Still,  to  adorn  his  humble  youth, 

Nor  wealth  nordrirth  their  treasures  yield  t 
But  he  who  seeks  the  flowers  of  truth. 

Must  quit  the  garden  for  the  field. 

'Tis  not  the  plant  uprear'd  in  sloth, 
Which  beauty  shows,  and  sheds  perfume  ; 

The  flowers  which  yield  the  most  of  both 
In  Nature's  wild  luxuriance  bloom. 

Had  Fortune  aided  Nature's  care. 

For  once  forgetting  to  be  blind, 
His  would  have  been  an  ample  share. 

If  well  proportion'd  to  his  mind. 

But  had  the  goddess  clearly  seen, 
His  form  had  fix'd  her  fickle  breast ; 

Her  countless  hoards  would  his  have  been, 
And  none  remain'd  to  give  thee  rest. 


AN  OCCASIONAL  PROLOGUE, 
UBxrvsaxD  nurvxor/s  to  thk  KmramxAVcz  or  K  not 

WHXZL  Or  rOKTUNZ"  AX  A  nUVATK  THKA1 

Since  the  refinement  of  this  poUshM 
Has  swept  immoral  raillery  from  the 

time  has  elapsed  since  we  met,  as  It  was  the  only 
I  possessed  of  that  person  (in  whom  I  was  ver 
terested),  it  has  acquired  a  value  by  this  event  1 
wished  ft  never  to  nave  borne  In  my  eyes,  ft 
Pigot  should  have  preserved  it,  I  mutt. 


at  veJvd 


stances,  beg  her  to  excuse  my  requesting  It  to  be- 
to  me,  and  1  will  replace  It  by  something  she  ma. 
me  by  equally  well.    As  she  was  always  so  kind  _      . 
interested  in  the  fete  of  him  who  formed  the  iilbjm  of 
conversation,  you  may  tell  her  that  the  giver  of  (has 


lian  died  in  stay  last,  of  a  consnmnttou,  at  the  age  or  twenty- 
one,— making  the  sixth,  within  lour  wwnrht,  of  frlewii  <sw 


relations  that  I  have  lost  between  slay  and  the  end  of  Au- 
gust."— The  cornelian  heart  was  returned 
indeed,  Miss  Pigot  reminded  Lord  Byron,  that  be  had  left  « 
with  her  as  a  deposit,  not  a  gift,    tt  la  mm 
of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Leigh.] 

4  P*  When  I  was  a  youth,  fwsx 
Besides  Barrow  speeches,  In  which  I  shsmsvl 
raodock,  in  the  *  Wheel  of  Fortune/  and 
in  the  farce  of  '  The  Weathercock/  for  threw 
private  theatricals  at  Southwell,  fa 


^> 
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Since  teste  has  now  expunged  licentious  wit, 

Which  stamp*  d  disgrace  on  all  an  author  writ ; 

Stnoe  now  to  please  with  purer  scenes  we  seek, 

Her  dare  to  call  the  blush  from  Beauty's  cheek ; 

Oh  1  let  the  modest  Muse  some  pity  claim, 

And  meet  indulgence,  though  she  find  not  lame. 

Still,  not  for  her  alone  we  wish  respect, 

Others  appear  more  conscious  of  defect : 

To-night  no  veteran  Bosdl  you  behold, 

In  all  the  arts  of  scenic  action  old ; 

No  Cooke,  no  Kemble,  can  salute  you  here, 

No  Siddons  draw  the  sympathetic  tear ; 

To-night  you  throng  to  witness  the  ddbut l 

Of  embryo  actors,  to  the  Drama  new : 

Here,  then,  our  almost  unfledged  wings  we  try ; 

Clip  not  our  pinions  ere  the  birds  can  fly : 

Failing  in  this  our  first  attempt  to  soar, 

Drooping,  alas  S  we  fall  to  rise  no  more. 

Not  one  poor  trembler  only  fear  betrays, 

Who  hopes,  yet  almost  dreads,  to  meet  your  praise } 

But  all  our  dramatis  person*  wait 

In  fond  suspense  this  crisis  of  their  fate. 

No  yenal  views  our  progress  can  retard, 

Tour  generous  plaudits  are  our  sole  reward  ; 

For  these,  each  Hero  all  his  power  displays 

Each  timid  Heroine  shrinks  before  your  gase. 

Surely  the  last  will  some  protection  find ; 

None  to  the  softer  sex  can  prove  unkind : 

While  Youth  and  Beauty  form  the  female  shield, 

The  sternest  censor  to  the  fair  must  yield. 

Tet,  should  our  feeble  efforts  nought  avail, 

Should,  after  all,  our  best  endeavours  tall, 

Still  let  some  mercy  in  your  bosoms  live, 

And,  if  you  cant  applaud,  at  least  forgive. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MB.  FOX, 
TBS  roifcowiifo  illiberal  rjcraoMrro  ▲rrxAaxa  xx 

A  MOa-NIHG  ?Af«. 

M  Ooa  nation's  foes  lament  on  Fox's  death, 
But  bless  the  hour  when  Pitt  resigned  his  breath : 
These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  undue, 
We  give  the  palm  where  Justice  points  its  due.'' 


i» 


TO  WHICH  THE   AUTHOR   Of  THXSX   HXCXS   StlfT  THX 

FOLLOWING  aiPLT. 

On  tactions  viper  1  whose  envenom'd  tooth 
Would  mangle  still  the  dead,  perverting  truth ; 
What  though  our  **  nation's  foes"  lament  the  fate, 
With  generous  feeling,  of  the  good  and  great, 
Shall  dastard  tongues  essay  to  blast  the  name 
Of  him  whose  meed  exists  in  endless  fame  ? 
When  Prrr  expired  la  plenitude  of  power, 
Though  111  success  obscured  his  dying  hour, 
Pity  her  dewy  wings  before  him  spread, 
For  noble  spirits  «'  war  not  with  the  dead :  " 
His  friends,  In  tears,  a  last  sad  requiem  gave, 
As  all  his  errors  slumberM  in  the  grave ; 

■imirim     The  occasional  prologue  for  our  volunteer  play 
wm  also  of  my  oompoiirton.    The  other  performer*  were 


nd  ■nritlmnon  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the 

whole  vent  off  with  great  *****  upon  oar  good-natured  au- 


i  rnaa  prologue  was  written  by  the  young  pott,  between 
mm.  oa  us  way  from  Harrowgate.  On  setting  into  the 
aoriaaw  at  Chesterneld,  be  said  to  his  companion.  "  Now, 
—  ~'tt  tpn  a  prologue  for  our  play  i"  and  before  they 


He  sunk,  an  Atlas  bending  *neath  the  weight 
Of  cares  o'erwhelming  our  conflicting  state : 
When,  lo !  a  Hercules  in  Fox  appear'd, 
Who  for  a  time  the  ruin'd  fabric  reared : 
He,  too,  is  fau"n,  who  Britain's  loss  supplied, 
With  him  our  tot-reviving  hopes  have  died ; 
Not  one  great  people  only  raise  his  urn, 
All  Europe's  far-extended  regions  mourn. 
"  These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  undue, 
To  give  the  palm  where  Justice  points  its  due ; " 
Tet  let  not  cankerM  Calumny  assail, 
Or  round  our  statesman  wind  her  gloomy  veiL 
Fox !  o'er  whose  corse  a  mourning  world  must  weep* 
Whose  dear  remains  in  honour'd  marble  sleep ; 
For  whom,  at  last,  e'en  hostile  nations  groan, 
While  friends  and  foes  alike  his  talents  own ; 
Fox  shall  in  Britain's  future  annals  shine, 
Nor  e'en  to  Pitt  the  patriot's  palm  resign ; 
Which  Envy,  wearing  Candour's  sacred  mask, 
For  Pitt,  and  Prrr  alone,  has  dared  to  ask.  * 


THE  TEAS. 


"  O  lachirmarum  font,  tenero  sacros 
Duoendum  ortui  ex  animo ;  quater 
Felix  1  in  imo  qui  tratentem 


Fectore  la.  pfa  Nympha, 


>• 


—  Gtay. 


Whin  Friendship  or  Love  our  sympathies  move, 
When  Truth  in  a  glance  should  appear, 

The  lips  may  beguile  with  a  dimple  or  smile, 
But  the  test  of  affection  's  a  Tear. 

Too  oft  is  a  smile  but  the  hypocrite's  wile, 

To  mask  detestation  or  fear ; 
Give  me  the  soft  sigh,  whilst  the  soul-telling  eye 

Is  dimm'd  for  a  time  with  a  Tear. 

Mild  Charity's  glow,  to  us  mortals  below, 

Shows  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear ; 
Compassion  will  melt  where  this  virtue  is  felt, 

And  its  dew  is  diffused  in  a  Tear. 

The  man  doom'd  to  sail  with  the  blast  of  the  gale, 

Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer, 
As  he  bends  o'er  the  wave  which  may  soon  be  his  grave, 

The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a  Tear. 

The  soldier  braves  death  for  a  fanciful  wreath 

In  Glory's  romantic  career; 
But  he  raises  the  foe  when  in  battle  laid  low, 

And  bathes  every  wound  with  a  Tear. 

If  with  high-bounding  pride  he  return  to  his  bride, 
Renouncing  the  gore-crimson'd  spear, 

All  his  toils  are  repaid  when,  embracing  the  maid, 
From  her  eyelid  he  kisses  the  Tear. 

Sweet  scene  of  my  youth  *  t  seat  of  Friendship  and 
Where  love  chased  each  fast-fleeting  year,  [Truth, 

Loth  to  leave  thee,  I  mourn'd,  for  a  last  look  I  turn'd, 
But  thy  spire  was  scarce  seen  through  a  Tear. 

reached  Mansfield  he  had  completed  hit  task, — Interrupting, 
only  once,  tali  rhyming  reverie,  to  ask  the  proper  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  French  word  "  &bnt"  and,  on  being  answered, 
exclaiming,  "  Ay,  that  will  do  for  rhyme  to  '  new*  "  The 
epilogue,  which  was  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Sir.  Becher, 
was  delivered  by  Lord  Byron.] 

*  [The  "  illiberal  tmproptu "  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Pott,  and  Lord  Byron's  *  reply  "  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.! 

*  Harrow. 
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Though  my  vows  I  can  poor  to  my  Miry  no  more, 

My  Mary  to  Love  once  so  dear; 
In  the  shade  of  her  bower  I  remember  the  hour 

She  rewarded  those  vows  with  a  Tear. 

By  another  posaest,  may  she  live  ever  blest  1 
Her  name  still  my  heart  must  revere : 

With  a  sigh  I  resign  what  I  once  thought  was  mine, 
And  forgive  her  deceit  with  a  Tear. 

Te  friends  of  my  heart,  ere  from  you  I  depart. 

This  hope  to  my  breast  is  most  near : 
If  again  we  shall  meet  in  this  rural  retreat, 

May  we  meet,  as  we  part,  with  a  Tear. 

When  my  soul  wings  her  flight  to  the  regions  of  night, 
And  my  corse  shall  recline  on  its  bier, 

As  ye  pass  by  the  tomb  where  my  ashes  consume, 
Oh  I  moisten  their  dust  with  a  Tear. 

May  no  marble  bestow  the  splendour  of  woe, 

Which  the  children  of  vanity  rear ; 

No  Action  of  fame  shall  blazon  my  name ; 

All  I  ask— all  I  wish— is  a  Tear. 

October  Stth,  1806. 


REPLY  TO  SOME  VERSES  OF  J.  M.  B.  PIOOT. 
ESQ.,  ON  THE  CRUELTY  OF  HIS  MISTRESS. 

Why,  Plgot,  complain  of  this  damsel's  disdain, 

Why  thus  in  despair  do  you  fret  ? 
For  months  you  may  try,  yet,  believe  me,  a  sigh 

Will  never  obtain  a  coquette. 

Would  yon  teach  her  to  love?  for  a  time  teem  to  rove; 

At  first  she  may  frown  in  a  pet; 
But  leave  her  awhile,  she  shortly  will  smile, 

And  then  you  may  kiss  your  coquette. 

For  such  are  the  airs  of  these  fanciful  fairs, 

They  think  all  our  homage  a  debt : 
Yet  a  partial  neglect  soon  takes  an  effect, 

And  humbles  the  proudest  coquette. 

Dissemble  your  pain,  and  lengthen  your  chain, 

And  seem  her  hauteur  to  regret ; 
If  again  you  shall  sigh,  she  no  more  will  deny 

That  yours  is  the  rosy  coquette. 

If  still,  from  false  pride,  your  pangs  she  deride. 

This  whimsical  virgin  forget ; 
Some  other  admire,  who  will  melt  with  your  fire. 

And  laugh  at  the  little  coquette. 

For  me,  I  adore  some  twenty  or  more, 

And  love  them  most  dearly ;  but  yet, 
Though  my  heart  they  enthral,  I'd  abandon  them  all, 

Did  they  act  like-your  blooming  coquette. 

No  longer  repine,  adopt  this  design, 
And  break  through  her  slight-woven  net ; 

Away  with  despair,  no  longer  forbear 
To  fly  from  the  captious  coquette. 

Then  quit  her,  my  friend !  your  bosom  defend, 
Ere  quite  with  her  snares  you  Ye  beset :      [smart, 

Lest  your  deep-wounded  heart,  when  incensed  by  the 
Should  lead  you  to  curse  the  coquette. 

October  STth,  1806. 


TO  THE  SIGHING  STBEPHO&. 

You*  pardon,  my  friend,  if  my  rhymes  did 
Your  pardon,  a  thousand  times  o'er : 

From  friendship  I  strove  your  pangs  to 
But  I  swear  I  will  do  so  no  more. 


Since  your  beautiful  maid  your  flame  has  repaid. 

No  more  I  your  folly  regret ; 
She's  now  most  divine,  and  I  bow  at  the  ahrin* 

Of  this  quickly  reformed  coquette. 

Yet  stin,  I  must  own,  I  should  never  have  known 
From  your  verses  what  else  she  deserved; 

Your  pain  seem'd  so  great,  I  pitied  your  fate. 
As  your  fair  was  so  devilish  reserved. 

Since  the  balm-breathing  kiss  of  this  magical  ants 
Can  such  wonderful  transports  produce ;      [i 

Since  the  "  world  you  forget,  when  your  lips  once 
My  counsel  will  get  but  abuse. 

You  say,  when  "  I  rove,  I  know  nothing  of  krrei" 

'Tls  true,  I  am  given  to  range ; 
If  I  rightly  remember,  I've  loved  a  good  number. 

Yet  there's  pleasure,  at  least,  in  a  change. 

I  will  not  advance,  by  the  rules  of  romance. 

To  humour  a  whimsical  fair ; 
Though  a  smile  may  delight,  yet  a  frown  wosrt  aftigkt. 

Or  drive  me  to  dreadful  despair. 


While  my  blood  is  thus  warm  I  ne'er  shall 
To  mix  in  the  Flatonists*  school ; 

Of  this  I  am  sure,  was  my  passion  so  pure, 
Thy  mistress  would  think  me  a  fboL 


And  if  I  should  shun  every  woman  for 
Whose  image  must  fill  my  whole 

Whom  I  must  prefer,  and  sigh  but  for  her- 
What  an  insult  t  would  be'to  the  rest ! 

Now,  Strephon,  good  bye ;  I  cannot  deny 
Your  passion  appears  most  absurd ; 

Such  love  as  you  plead  Is  pure  love  indeed. 
For  It  only  consists  in  the  word. 


TO  ELIZA. 


Eliza,  what  fools  are  the  1 

Who  to  woman  deny  the  soul's  future 
Could  they  see  thee,  Euan,  they'd  own  their 

And  this  doctrine  would  meet  with  *> 


Had  their  prophet  possess'd  half  an  atom  of 
He  ne'er  would  have  women  from  paradise 

Instead  of  his  houris,  a  flimsy  pretence* 
With  women  alone  he  had  peopled  hia  hem1 

Yet  still,  to  increase  your  fahmlrtrs  more, 
Not  content  with  depriving  your  homes  of 

He  allots  one  poor  husband  to  share 
With  souls  you  'd  dispense ;  bat  tfcfe 
bear  it? 


Elisabeth  Pig*,  of  SoathweB,  to 
Byron's  earliest  letters 
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His  religion  to  please  neither  party  Is  made ; 

On  husbands  't  it  bard,  to  the  wives  most  uncivil ; 
Still  I  can't  contradict,  what  so  oft  has  been  said, 

*•  Though  women  are  angels,  yet  wedlock 's  the 
deviL" 


LACHIN  T  GAUL  l 

A wat,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of  roses  1 

In  you  let  the  minions  of  luxury  rove ; 
Restore  me  the  rocks,  where  the  snow-flake  reposes, 

Though  still  they  are  sacred  to  freedom  and  love : 
Yet,  Caledonia,  beloved  are  thy  mountains, 

Bound  their  white  summits  though  elements  war ; 
Though   cataracts  foam  'stead  of  smooth-flowing 
fountains, 

I  sigh  for  the  valley  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

Ah !  there  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy  wanderM ; 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid ;  > 
On  chieftains  long  perish'd  my  memory  ponder'd, 

As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine-cover'd  glade ; 
I  sought  not  my  home  till  the  day's  dying  glory 

Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar  star ; 
For  fancy  was  cheerVl  by  traditional  story, 

Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

M  Shades  of  the  dead !  have  I  not  heard  your  voices 

Bise  on  the  night-rolling  breath  of  the  gale  ?* 
Surely  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices, 

And  rides  on  the  wind,  o'er  his  own  Highland  vale. 
Bound  Loch  na  Garr  while  the  stormy  mist  gathers, 

Whiter  presides  in  his  cold  icy  car: 
Clouds  there  encircle  the  forms'  of  my  fathers ; 

They  dwell  in  the  tempests  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

"XB-starr'd),  though  brave,  did  no  visions  foreboding 

Tell  you  that  fate  had  forsaken  your  cause  ?" 
Ah  I  were  you  destined  to  die  at  Culloden,  « 

Victory  crown'd  not  your  fell  with  applause : 
StSQ  were  you  happy  in  death's  earthy  slumber, 

You  rest  with  your  clan  in  the  caves  of  Braemar  ;* 
The  pibroch  resounds,  to  the  piper's  loud  number, 

Your  deeds  on  the  echoes  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

»  LaekM  a  GaJr,  or.  as  it  is  pronounced  in  the  Erie,  Lock 
m  Garr.  towers  proudly  pre-eminent  in  the  Northern  High- 
Land*,  new  Invercauld.  One  of  our  modern  touritts  men- 
tion* it  as  the  highest  mountain,  perhaps,  in  Great  Britain. 
Be  this  as  It  may,  it  U  certainly  one  of  the  most  sublime  and 
picturesque  amongst  our  "  Caledonian  Alps."  Its  appear- 
ance la  of  a  dusky  nue,  but  the  summit  is  the  seat  of  eternal 


Near  Lachln  y  Gair  I  spent  some  of  the  early  part 
of  my  Ufa,  the  recollection  of  which  has  given  birth  to  these 


*  This  word  is  erroneously  pronounced  plod:  the  proper 
pronunciation  (according  to  the  Scotch)  is  shown  by  the 
orthography. 

*  t  allude  here  to  my  maternal  ancestors,  **  the  Gordons,** 
many  of  whom  fought  for  the  unfortunate  Prince  Charles, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pretender.  This  branch  was 
nearly  allied  by  blood,  as  well  as  attachment,  to  the  Stuarts. 
Georn,  the  second  Earl  of  Huntley,  married  the  Princess 
Asnabella  Stuart,  daughter  of  James  the  First  of  Scotland. 
By  ber  he  left  four  sons :  the  third.  Sir  William  Gordon,  I 
have  the  honour  to  claim  as  one  of  my  progenitors. 

«  Whether  any  perished  In  the  battle  of  Culloden,  I  am  not 
certain «  but,  as  many  fell  In  the  Insurrection,  I  hare  used 
toe  name  of  the  principal  action, M  par*  pro  foso." 

*  Atrial  of  the  Highland*  so  called.  There  is  also  a  Castle 
of  Bnemar. 

*  fin  "  The  Island,"  apoem  written  a  year  or  two  before 
Lord  Byron's  death,  we  hare  these  lines  — 


Years  have  roll'd  on,  Loch  na  Garr,  since  I  left  you, 

Tears  must  elapse  ere  I  tread  you  again : 
Nature  of  verdure  and  flow*rs  has  bereft  you, 

Yet  still  are  you  dearer  than  Albion's  plain. 
England  I  thy  beauties  are  tame  and  domestic 

To  one  who  has  roved  o'er  the  mountains  afar : 
Oh  for  the  crags  that  are  wild  and  majestic  I 

The  steep  frowning  glories  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr  I  • 


TO  ROMANCE. 

Parxnt  of  golden  dreams,  Romance ! 

Auspicious  queen  of  childish  joys, 
Who  lead'st  along,  in  airy  dance, 

Thy  votive  train  of  girls  and  boys ; 
At  length,  in  spells  no  longer  bound, 

I  break  the  fetters  of  my  youth ; 
No  more  I  tread  thy  mystic  round, 

But  leave  thy  realms  for  those  of  Truth. 

And  yet  t  is  hard  to  quit  the  dreams 
Which  haunt  the  unsuspicious  soul, 

Where  every  nymph  a  goddess  seems, 
Whose  eyes  through  rays  immortal  roll ; 

While  Fancy  holds  her  boundless  reign, 
And  all  assume  a  varied  hue ; 

When  virgins  seem  no  longer  vain, 

And  even  woman's  smiles  are  true. 

i 
And  must  we  own  thee  but  a  name,  ; 

And  from  thy  hall  of  clouds  descend  f 
Nor  find  a  sylph  in  every  dame, 

A  Pylades  7  in  every  friend  ? 
But  leave  at  once  thy  realms  of  air 

To  mingling  bands  of  fairy  elves ; 
Confess  that  woman 's  false  as  fair, 

And  friends  have  feeling  for — themsahasj , 

With  shame  I  own  I've  felt  thy  sway 

Repentant,  now  thy  reign  is  o'er : 
No  more  thy  precepts  I  obey, 

No  more  on  fancied  pinions  soar. 
Fond  fool !  to  love  a  sparkling  eye, 

And  think  that  eye  to  truth  was  dear ; 
To  trust  a  passing  wanton's  sigh, 

And  melt  beneath  a  wanton's  tear ! 

**  He  who  first  met  the  Highlands*  swelling  blue 
Will  lore  each  peak  that  shows  a  kindred  hue, 
Hall  In  each  crag  a  friend**  familiar  face, 
And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's  embrace. 
Long  hare  I  roam'd  through  lands  which  are  not  mine, 
Adored  the  Alp,  and  lovedthe  Apennlne, 
Revered  Parnassus,  and  beheld  the  steep 
Jove's  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  the  deep : 
But  t  was  not  all  long  ages*  lore,  nor  all 
Their  nature  held  me  in  their  thrilling  thrall ; 
The  infant  rapture  still  survived  the  boy. 
And  Loch  na  Garr  with  Ida  look'd  o'er  Troy, 
MlxM  Celtic  memories  with  the  Phrygian  mount, 
And  Highland  linns  with  Castalle's  clear  fount.'* 

"  When  Terr  young,"  (he  adds  in  a  note)  M  about  eight 
years  of  age,  after  an  attack  of  the  scarlet  fever  at  Aberdeen. 
I  was  removed,  by  medical  advice,  into  the  Highlands,  and 
from  this  period  I  date  my  love  of  mountainous  countries.  I 
can  never  forget  the  effect,  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  Eng- 
land, of  the  only  thing  1  had  long  seen,  even  in  miniature,  of 
a  mountain,  in  the  Malvern  Hills.  After  1  returned  to  Chel- 
tenham, I  used  to  watch  them  every  afternoon,  at  sunset, 
with  a  sensation  which  I  cannot  describe."] 

7  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  Pylades  was  the  com- 
panion of  Orestes,  and  a  partner  In  one  of  those  friendships 
which,  with  those  of  Achillea  and  Patroclus,  Nlsus  and  Eu- 
ryalus,  Damon  and  Pythias,  have  been  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity as  remarkable  instances  of  attachments,  which  in  all 
probability  never  existed  beyond  the  imagination  of  the  poet, 
or  the  page  of  an  historian,  or  modern  novelist. 

Dd 
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Romance  1  disgusted  with  deceit, 

Far  from  thy  motley  court  I  fly, 
Where  Affectation  holds  her  seat, 

And  sickly  Sensibility ; 
Whose  silly  tears  can  never  flow 

for  any  pangs  excepting  thine ; 
Who  turns  aside  from  real  woe, 

To  steep  in  dew  thy  gaudy  shrine. 

Now  join  with  sable  Sympathy, 

With  cypress  orown'd,  array'd  in  weeds, 
Who  heaves  with  thee  her  simple  sigh, 

Whose  breast  for  every  bosom  bleeds ; 
And  call  thy  sylvan  female  choir, 

To  mourn  a  swain  for  ever  gone, 
Who  once  could  glow  with  equal  fire. 

But  bends  not  now  before  thy  throne.    • 

Te  genial  nymphs,  whose  ready  tears 

On  all  occasions  swiftly  flow ; 
Whose  bosoms  heave  with  fancied  fears, 

With  fended  flames  and  phrensy  glow ; 
Say,  will  you  mourn  my  absent  name, 

Apostate  from  your  gentle  train  ? 
An  infent  bard  at  least  may  claim 

From  you  a  sympathetic  strain. 

Adieu,  fond  race  I  a  long  adieu  1 

The  hour  of  fete  is  hovering  nigh ; 
E'en  now  the  gulf  appears  in  view, 

Where  unlamented  you  must  lie : 
Oblivion's  blackening  lake  is  seen, 

Convulsed  by  gales  you  cannot  weather ; 
Where  you,  and  eke  your  gentle  queen, 

Alas !  must  perish  altogether. 


ANSWER  TO  SOME  ELEGANT  VERSES 

UXT  BY  ▲  rBIXND  TO  THE  AUTHOE,  COXrLAIXlXO 
THAT  ON*  OV  HIS  DBSCUFTIOXS  WAS  BATHES.  TOO 
WABMLT  DRAWN. 

M  Bat  If  any  old  lady,  knight,  priest,  or  phytldaii. 
Should  condemn  me  for  printing  a  second  edition ; 
If  good  Madam  Squintum  my  work  should  abase. 
May  1  Tenture  to  giro  her  a  smack  of  my  muie?" 

New  Balk  Glide. 

Cakdouk  compels  me,  BkchebI1  to  commend 
The  verse  which  blends  the  censor  with  the  friend. 
Tour  strong  yet  just  reproof  extorts  applause 
From  me,  the  heedless  and  imprudent  cause. 
For  this  wild  error  which  pervades  my  strain, 
I  sue  for  pardon, — must  I  sue  in  vain  ? 
The  wise  sometimes  from  Wisdom's  ways  depart: 
Can  youth  then  hush  the  dictates  of  the  heart  ? 
Precepts  of  prudence  curb,  but  can't  control. 
The  fierce  emotions  of  the  flowing  soul. 
When  Love's  delirium  haunts  the  glowing  mind, 
TJmrfoff  Decorum  lingers  fer  behind : 

1  [The  Bev.  John  Beeher,  prebendary  of  Southwell,  the 
waB~known  author  of  serenf  philanthropic  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  In  this  gentleman 
the  youthful  poet  found  not  only  an  honest  ana  Judidoai 
critic,  bat  a  sincere  friend.  To  his  care  the  superintendence 
of  the  second  edition  of  "  Hours  of  Idleness,"  daring  its 
progress  through  a  country  press,  was  intrusted,  and  at  hit 
suggestion  several  corrections  end  omissions  were  made. 
"  Imust  return  you,"  says  Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  written 
In  February,  1808,  "  my  best  aclmcwledgmenta  for  the  in- 
you  have  taken  In  me  and  say  poetical  bw 


Vainly  the  dotard  mends  her  prudish  pace, 
Outstript  and  vanquished  in  the  mental  chase. 
The  young,  the  old,  have  worn  the  chains  of 
Let  those  they  ne'er  confined  my  lay  reprove : 
Let  those  whose  souls  contemn  the  pleasing 
Their  censures  on  the  hapless  victim  shower. 
Oh !  how  I  hate  the  nerveless,  frigid  song, 
The  ceaseless  echo  of  the  rhyming  throng, 
Whose  labour'd  lines  in  chilling  numbers  flow, 
To  paint  a  pang  the  author  ne'er  can  know  ! 
The  artless  Helicon  I  boast  is  youth ; — 
My  lyre,  the  heart ;  my  muse,  the  simple  truth. 
Far  be  t  from  me  the  "  virgin's  mind"  to  "taint 
Seduction's  dread  is  here  no  slight  restraint. 
The  maid  whose  virgin  breast  is  void  of  guile. 
Whose  wishes  dimple  in  a  modest  smfle, 
Whose  downcast  eye  disdains  the  wanton  leer, 
Firm  in  her  virtue's  strength,  yet  not  severe- 
She  whom  a  conscious  grace  shall  Urns  refine 
Will  ne'er  be  M  tainted  *'  by  a  strain  of  mine. 
But  for  the  nymph  whose  premature  desires 
Torment  her  bosom  with  unholy  fires. 
No  net  to  snare  her  willing  heart  is  spread ; 
She  would  have  fallen,  though  she  ne'er  had 
For  me,  I  fein  would  please  the  chosen  few. 
Whose  souls,  to  feeling  and  to  nature  true*, 
WIU  spare  the  childish  verse,  and  not  destroy 
The  light  effusions  of  a  heedless  boy. 
I  seek  not  glory  from  the  sensekas  crowd ; 
Of  fended  laurels  I  shall  ne'er  be  proud ; 
Their  wannest  plaudits  I  would  scarcely  prist* 
Their  sneers  or  censures  I  alike  despise. 

KoveHbar  18. 1885, 
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ELEGY  ON  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY. « 

M  It  is  the  voice  of  years  that  are  gone !  they  roD 
me  with  all  their  deeds."  —  teste. 

Nkwsuad  !  fast-felling,  once-resplendent  dome : 
Religion's  shrine  !  repentant  Hzxby's  *  pride ! 

Of  warriors,  monks,  and  dames  the  doftster'd  tomb, 
Whose  pensive  shades  around  thy  ruins  glide, 


Hail  to  thy  pile  !  more  honourM  In  thy  fen 
Than  modern  mansions  In  their  pfflarld 

Proudly  majestic  frowns  thy  vaulted  hall* 
Scowling  defiance  on  the  blasts  of  fete. 


No  nuul-clad  serfs  +,  obedient  to  their  lord. 
In  grim  array  the  crimson  cross  *  demand ; 

Or  gay  assemble  round  the  festive  board 
Their  chiefs  retainers,  an  Immortal  band : 

Else  might  inspiring  Fancy's  magic  eye 
Retrace  their  progress  through  the  lapse  of  time, 

Marking  each  ardent  youth,  ordaln'd  to  dfe, 
A  votive  pilgrim  in  Judea's  dime. 

I  shall  ever  be  proud  to  show  bow  i 
and  the  adviser.*] 

■  As  one  poem  oo  Uus  subject  b  already  prtatad.  the  i 
had,  originally,  no  intention  of  toserdnf  the  followm*.   k  » 
now  added  at  the  particular  request  of  some  ntanrii 

»  Henry  II.  founded  Newstead  soon  after  taw  manwar  ef 
Thomas  i  Becket.    [See  «o£>p^  378.  note.} 

<  This  word  is  used  by  Walter  Scott,  In  hi*  poem.  -  TV 
Wild  Huntsman ;  "  synonymous  with 

*  The  red  cross  was  the  badge  of  Che 
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But  not  from  thee,  dark  pfle !  departs  the  chief ; 

His  feudal  realm  in  other  regions  lay : 
In  thee  the  wounded  conscience  courts  relief; 

Betirmg  from  the  garish  blase  of  day. 


in  thy  gloomy  cells  and  shades  profound 
The  monk  abjured  a  world  he  ne'er  could  view  ; 
Or  hiood-stain'd  guilt  repenting  solace  found, 
Or  innocence  from  stern  oppression  flew. 

A  monarch  bade  thee  from  that  wild  arise, 

Where  Sherwood's  outlaws  once  were  wont  to  prowl ; 

And  Superstition's  crimes,  of  various  dyes, 
Sought  shelter  in  the  priest's  protecting  cowl 

Where  now  the  grass  exhales  a  murky  dew, 
The  humid  pall  of  life-extinguish 'd  clay, 

In  sainted  fame  the  sacred  lathers  grew, 
Hot  raised  their  pious  voices  but  to  pray. 

Where  now  the  bats  their  wavering  wings  extend 
Soon  as  the  gloaming  i  spreads  her  waning  shade, 

The  choir  did  oft  their  mingling  vespers  blend. 
Or  matin  orisons  to  Mary  *  paid. 

Tears  roll  on  years ;  to  ages,  ages  yield ; 

Abbots  to  abbots,  in  a  line,  succeed : 
Religion's  charter  thdr  protecting  shield 

Till  royal  sacrilege  their  doom  decreed. 

One  holy  Huntr  rear'd  the  iotbic  walls, 
And  bade  the  pious  inmates  rest  in  peace  ; 

Another  Hajrav'  the  kind  gift  recalls, 
And  bids  devotion's  hsUow'd  echoes  cease. 

Vain  is  each  threat  or  supplicating  prayer  ; 

He  drives  them  exiles  from  their  blest  abode, 
To  roam  a  dreary  world  In  deep  despair— 

No  friend,  no  home,  no  refuge,  but  their  God. 

Hark  how  the  haU,  resounding  to  the  strain, 
Shakes  with  the  martial  music's  novel  din ! 

The  heralds  of  a  warrior's  haughty  reign, 
High  crested  banners  wave  thy  walls  within. 

Of  changing  sentinels  the  distant  hum, 

The  mirth  of  feasts,  the  clang  of  burnish'd  arms, 

The  braying  trumpet  and  the  hoarser  drum, 
Unite  in  conceit  with  increased  alarms. 

An  abbey  once,  *  regal  fortress4  now, 

Encircled  by  insulting  rebel  powers, 
War's  dread  machine*  o'erhang  thy  threatening  brow, 

And  dart  destruction  in  sulphureous  showers. 

Ah  vain  defence !  the  hostile  traitor's  siege, 

Though  oft  repulsed,  by  guile  o'ercomes  the  brave ; 

His  thronging  foes  oppress  the  faithful  liege, 
Bebelhon's  reeking  standards  o'er  him  wave. 

•  As  M  gloandnf ,"  the  Scottish  word  for  twilight,  is  nur 


poetical,  and  has  been  recommended  by  many  eminent 
Ucerary  nun,  particularly  by  Dr.  Moore  la  his  Letters  to 


Burgs,  I  have  ventured  to  use  It  on  account  of  its  harmony. 

*  The  priory  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 

»  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  Henry  VIII. 
bestowed  Newstead  Abbey  on  Sir  John  Byron.  [See  attti, 
p.  378.  nottwj 

«  Newstead  sustained  a  considerable  siege  In  the  war 
between  Charles  1.  and  bis  parliament. 

•  Lord  Byron,  and  his  brother  Sir  William,  held  high 
iitfti"1*  In  the  royal  army.  The  former  was  general-io- 
chief  la  Ireland,  ttentenant  of  the  Tower,  and  governor  to 


Not  unavenged  the  raging  baron  yields ; 

The  blood  of  traitors  smears  the  purple  plain ; 
UnconquerM  still,  his  falchion  there  he  wields, 

And  days  of  glory  yet  for  him  remain. 

Still  in  that  hour  the  warrior  wished  to  strew. 

Sclf-gatherM  laurels  on  a  self-bought  grave ; 
But  Charles'  protecting  genius  hither  new, 

The  monarch's  friend,  the  monarch's  hope,  to  save. 

Trembling,  she  snatch'd  him  *  from  th'  unequal  strife, 

In  other  fields  the  torrent  to  repel ; 
For  nobler  combats,  here,  reserved  his  life, 

To  lead  the  band  where  godlike  Falkland  GfelL 

From  thee,  poor  pile !  to  lawless  plunder  given, 
While  dying  groans  their  painful  requiem  sound, 

Far  different  incense  now  ascends  to  heaven, 
Such  victims  wallow  on  the  gory  ground. 

There  many  a  pale  and  ruthless  robber's  corse, 
Noisome  and  ghast,  denies  thy  sacred  sod ; 

O'er  mingling  man,  and  horse  cnmndx'd  with  horse, 
Corruption's  heap,  the  savage  spoilers  trod. 

Graves,  long  with  rank  and  sighing  weeds  o'erspread, 
Ransack'd,  resign  perforce  their  mortal  mould : 

From  ruffian  fangs  escape  not  e'en  the  dead, 
Baked  from  repose  in  search  of  buried  gold. 

Hush'd  is  the  harp,  unstrung  the  warlike  lyre, 
The  minstrel's  palsied  hand  reclines  in  death ; 

No  more  he  strikes  the  quivering  chords  with  fire, 
Or  sings  the  glories  of  the  martial  wreath. 

At  length  the  sated  murderers,  gorged  with  prey, 
Retire ;  the  clamour  of  the  fight  is  o'er ; 

Silence  again  resumes  her  awful  sway, 
And  sable  Horror  guards  the  massy  door. 

Here  Desolation  holds  her  dreary  court : 
What  satellites  declare  her  dismal  reign ! 

Shrieking  their  dirge,  ill-omen'd  birds  resort, 
To  flit  their  vigils  in  the  hoary  fane. 

Soon  a  new  morn's  restoring  beams  dispel 
The  clouds  of  anarchy  from  Britain's  skies ; 

The  fierce  usurper  seeks  his  native  hell, 
And  Nature  triumphs  as  the  tyrant  dies. 

With  storms  she  welcomes  his  expiring  groans; 

Whirlwinds,  responsive,  greet  his  labouring  breath  j 
Earth  shudders  as  her  caves  receive  his  bones, 

Loathing  7  the  offering  of  so  dark  a  death. 

The  legal  ruler  *  now  resumes  the  helm, 
He  guides  through  gentle  seas  the  prow  of  state ; 

Hope  cheers,  with  wonted  smiles,  the  peaceful  realm, 
And  heals  the  bleeding  wounds  of  wearied  hate. 

James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  the  unhappy  James  II. ; 
the  latter  had  a  principal  share  in  many  actions. 

•  Lucius  Gary,  Lord  Viscount  Falkland,  the  most  accom- 
plished man  of  his  age,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury, 
charging  in  the  ranks  of  Lord  Byron's  regiment  of  cavalry. 

1  This  is  an  historical  act.  A  violent  tempest  occurred 
Immediately  subsequent  to  the  death  or  interment  of  Crom- 
well* which  occasioned  many  disputes  between  his  partisans 
and  the  cavaliers:  both  interpreted  the  circumstance  into 
divine  Interposition;  but  whether  as  approbation  or  con- 
demnation, we  leave  for  the  casuists  of  that  age  to  decide.  I 
have  made  such  use  of  the  occurrence  as  suited  the  subject 
of  my  poem.  8  Charles  II. 
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The  gloomy  tenants,  Newstead !  of  thy  cells, 

Howling,  resign  their  violated  nest; 
Again  the  master  on  his  tenure  dwells, 

Enjoy'd,  from  absence,  with  enraptured  test 

Vassals,  within  thy  hospitable  pale, 
Loudly  carousing,  bless  their  lord's  return ; 

Culture  again  adorns  the  gladdening  Tale, 
And  matrons,  once  lamenting,  cease  to  mourn. 

A  thousand  songs  on  tuneful  echo  float, 
Unwonted  foliage  mantles  o'er  the  trees ; 

And  hark  I  the  horns  proclaim  a  mellow  note. 
The  hunters*  cry  hangs  lengthening  on  the  breeze. 

Beneath  their  coursers'  hoofs  the  valleys  shake : 
What  fears,  what  anxious  hopes,  attend  the  chase  ! 

The  dying  stag  seeks  refuge  in  the  lake; ' 
Exulting  shouts  announce  the  flnlshM  race. 

Ah  happy  days  I  too  happy  to  endure  ! 

Such  simple  sports  our  plain  forefathers  knew : 
No  splendid  vices  gtttter'd  to  allure ; 

Their  joys  were  many,  as  their  cares  were  few. 

From  these  descending,  sons  to  sires  succeed ; 

lime  steals  along,  and  Death  uprears  his  dart ; 
Another  chief  impels  the  foaming  steed, 

Another  crowd  pursue  the  panting  hart 

Newstead!  what  saddening  change  of  scene  is  thine] 
Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  slow  decay ! 

The  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line 
Now  holds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  his  sway. 

Deserted  now,  he  scans  thy  gray  worn  towers ; 

Thy  vaults,  where  dead  of  feudal  ages  sleep ; 
Thy  cloisters,  pervious  to  the  wintry  showers ; 

These,  these  he  views,  and  views  them  but  to 
weep. 


1  [During  the  lifetime  of  the  fifth  Lord  Byron,  there 
found  In  this  lake— where  it  Is  supposed  to  hare  bean  thrown 
for  concealment  by  the  monks— a  large  brass  eagle,  la  the 
body  of  which,  on  Its  being  sent  to  be  cleaned,  was  discovered 
a  secret  aperture,  concealing  within  It  a  number  of  ancient 
documents  connected  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
foundation.  At  the  sale  of  the  old  Lord's  effects.  In  1776, 
this  eagle  was  purchased  by  a  watchmaker  of  Nottingham : 
and  It  now  forms,  through  the  liberality  of  Sir  Richard 
Kaye,  an  appropriate  ornament  of  the  fine  old  church  of 
Southwell./ 

*  ["  Come  what  may,"  wrote  Lord  Byron  to  his  mother,  in 
March,  1809,  "  Newstead  and  I  stand  or  fall  together.  I 
have  now  lived  on  the  spot :  I  hare  fixed  my  heart  upon  it ; 
and  no  pressure,  nresent  or  future,  shall  Induce  me  to  barter 
the  last  vestige  of  our  inheritance.  I  hare  that  pride  within 
me  which  win  enable  me  to  support  difficulties.  I  can  endure 
priTations ;  but  could  1  obtain,  In  exchange  for  Newstead 
Abbey,  the  first  fortune  In  the  country,  I  would  reject  the 
proposition.  Set  your  mind  at  ease  on  that  score:  I  feel 
like  a  man  of  honour,  and  I  will  not  sell  NewsteadV'j 

1  ["  We  cannot,"  says  the  Critical  Review  for  September, 
1807,  "  but  haU,  with  something  of  prophetic  rapture,  the 
hope  conreyed  In  the  closing  stanza— 

'  Haply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  shine,*  "  Ac.] 

*  [The  reader  who  turns  from  this  Elegy  to  the  stansas  de- 
scriptive of  Newstead  Abbey  and  the  suiTounding  scenery,  in 


the  thirteenth  canto  of  Don  Juan,  cannot  fail  to  remark 
frequently  the  leading  thoughts  m  the  two  pieces  are  the 
same :  or  to  be  deHgnted  and  instructed,  in  comparing'  the 
Juvenile  sketch  with  the  bold  touches  and  mellow  colouring 
of  the  master's  picture.] 

*  [These  Terse*  were  composed  while  Lord  Byron  was 
suffering  under  serere  illness  and  depression  of  spirits.    M  X 


Yet  are  his  tears  no  emblem  of  regret : 

Cherish'd  affection  only  bids  them  flow- 
Pride,  hope,  and  love  forbid  him  to  forget. 
But  warm  his  bosom  with  impasakm'4  glow. 

Yet  be  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes 
Or  gewgaw  grottos  of  the  vainly  great ; 

Yet  lingers  'mid  thy  damp  and  mossy  tombs, 
Nor  breathes  a  murmur  'gainst  the  wfB 


Haply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  shine. 
Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  my ;  * 

Hours  splendid  as  the  past  may  tt&l  be  thine. 
And  bless  thy  future  as  thy  former  day.  « 


CHILDISH  RECOLLECTIONS.  » 

"  I  cannot  but  remember  such  thins* 
'      to       " 


Whik  slow  Disease,  with  all  her  host  of  peine. 
Chills  the  warm  tide  which  flows  along  the  veins; 
When  Health,  affrighted,  spreads  her  rosy  wing, 
And  flies  with  every  changing  gale  of  spring ; 
Not  to  the  aching  frame  alone  confined. 
Unyielding  pangs  assail  the  droopmg  mind : 
What  grisly  forms,  the  spertre*traln  of  woe* 
Bid  shuddering  Nature- shrink  beneath  the  blow. 
With  Resignation  wage  relentless  strife. 
While  Hope  retires  appall'd,  and  clings  to  We  I 
Yet  less  the  pang  when,  through  the  tedious  hour, 
Remembrance  sheds  around  her  genial  power. 
Calls  back  the  vanish'd  days  to  rapture  given, 
When  love  was  bliss,  and  Beauty  fbrm'd  oar  beeves ; 
Or,  dear  to  youth,  portrays  each  childish  scene. 
Those  fairy  bowers,  where  all  m  turn  hare  been. 
As  when  through  clouds  that  poor  the  •**-— rr  storm 
The  orb  of  day  unveils  his  distant  form, 
Gilds  with  faint  beams  the  crystal  dews  of  rain, 
And  dimly  twinkles  o'er  the  watery  plain; 

was  laid,"  he  says, M  on  my  back,  when  that    '    nTIi  ij  rates 


was  written,  or  rather,  dictated — expecting  to  ties 
"»•  physician  baring  taken  his  sixteenth  fee/*  in" 


roll 


time  the  poem  opened  with  the  following  Unoa 
M  Hence  1  thou  unvarying  song  of  varied  lores, 
Which  youth  commends,  mature?  age  teyewre 
Which  every  rhyming  bard  repeats  by  rota. 
By  thousands  eeho'd  to  the  selfsame  note  t 
Tired  of  the  dull,  unceasing,  copious 
My  soul  is  panting  to  be  free  again. 
Farewell !  ye  nymphs  propitious  to  my 

Some  other  Damon  wul  your  charms  * 

Some  other  paint  his  pangs,  in  hope  of  base, 
Or  dwell  in  rapture  on  your  nectarM  kiss. 
Those  beauties,  grateful  to  my  ardent  sight. 
No  more  entrance  my  senses  m  delight ; 
Those  bosoms,  fbrm'd  of  antmstrd  snow, 
Alike  are  tasteless,  and  unfeeling  now. 
These  to  some  happier  lover  I  resign  — 
The  memory  of  those  Joys  alone  is  mine. 
Censure  no  more  shall  brand  my  humble  an 
The  child  of  passion  and  the  fool  of  none. 
Weary  of  love,  of  life,  devour*d  with  sptesn, 
I  rest  a  perfect  Timoo,  not  nineteen. 
World  I  I  renounce  thee  1  all  my  hope's  o*> 
One  sigh  I  give  thee,  but  that  dgh  's  the ' 
Friends,  fb  ■  -      -  — 


foes,  and  females,  now  alike  adftsu  I 
Would  I  could  add  remembrance  of  you  ceo  I 
Yet  though  the  future  dark  and  cbeerT 
The  curse  of  memory,  hovermg  In  my 
Depicts  with  glowing  pencil  aU  those 
Ere  yet  my  cup,  empcisou'd,  flowM 
Still  rules  my  senses  with  ryranak  sway. 
Ttin  fisit  rnnfrinniilnrr  irllh  tlui  iiuiiii  itsj 

"  Alas  I  in  vau  Icheck the  * 

It  still  recurs,  unlook'd  for  an 
My  soul  to  Fancy's,"  Ac.  *%.,  at  at  feme  8*4 
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Thus  while  the  future  dirk  and  cheerless  gleams, 
The  sun  of  memory,  glowing  through  my  dreams, 
Though  sunk  the  radiance  of  his  former  blase, 
To  scenes  far  distant  points  his  paler  rays ; 
Still  rules  my  senses  with  unbounded  sway, 
The  past  confounding  with  the  present  day. 

Oft  does  my  heart  indulge  the  rising  thought, 
Which  still  recurs,  unlook'd  for  and  unsought ; 
My  soul  to  fancy's  fond  suggestion  yields, 
And  roams  romantic  o'er  her  airy  fields. 
Scenes  of  my  youth,  developed,  crowd  to  view, 
To  whkh  I  long  have  bade  a  last  adieu  1 
Seats  of  delight,  inspiring  youthful  themes ; 
Friends  lost  to  me  for  aye,  except  in  dreams ; 
Some  who  in  marble  prematurely  sleep, 
Whose  forms  X  now  remember  but  to  weep ; 
Some  who  yet  urge  the  same  scholastic  course 
Of  early  science,  future  fame  the  source ; 
Who,  stin  contending  in  the  studious  race, 
In  quick  rotation  fill  the  senior  place. 
These  with  a  thousand  visions  now  unite, 
To  daxsle,  though  they  please,  my  aching  sight  * 
Ida  !  blest  spot*  where  Science  holds  her  reign, 
How  joyous  once  I  jcrin'd  thy  youthful  train ! 
Bright  in  idea  gleams  thy  lofty  spire, 
Again  I  mingle  with  thy  playful  quire ; 
Our  tricks  of  mischief,  every  childish  game, 
Unchanged  by  time  or  distance,  seem  the  same ; 
Through  winding  paths  along  the  glade,  I  trace 
The  social  smile  of  every  welcome  face ; 
My  wonted  haunts,  my  scenes  of  joy  and  woe, 
Each  early  boyish  friend,  or  youthful  foe, 
Our  feuds  dissolved,  but  not  my  friendship  past,— 
I  Mess  the  former,  and  forgive  the  last 
Hours  of  my  youth  1  when,  nurtured  in  my  breast, 
To  love  a  stranger,  friendship  made  me  blest ;  — 
Friendship,  the  dear  peculiar  bond  of  youth, 
When  every  artless  bosom  throbs  with  truth ; 
Untaught  by  worldly  wisdom  how  to  feign, 
And  check  each  Impulse  with  prudential  rein  ; 
When  all  we  feel,  our  honest  souls  disclose— 
In  love  to  friends,  in  open  hate  to  foes ; 
No  varnish'd  tales  the  lips  of  youth  repeat, 
Wo  dear-bought  knowledge  purchased  by  deceit 
Hypocrisy,  the  gift  of  lengthen'd  years, 
Matured  by  age,  the  garb  of  prudence  wears. 


[The  next  fifty-six  lines,  to— 

"  Here  first  remember'd  be  the  joyous  band," 

added  la  the  first  edition  of  Hoars  of  Idleness.] 

>r.  Batter,  then  heed-matter  of  Harrow  school.  Had 
Byron  published  another  edition  of  these  poems,  it  ap- 
pears, from  a  loose  sheet  in  his  hand-writing,  to  hare  been 
his  tnteadon,  Instead  of  the  passage  beginning—  M  Or,  If  my 
asoae  a  pedant's  portrait  drew,"  to  Insert— 

""  If  once  my  mnse  a  harsher  portrait  drew, 
Warm  with  her  wrongs,  and  deem'd  the  likeness  true, 
Br  cooler  fragment  taught,  her  omits  she  owns,— 
With  noble  minds  a  fruit  confeis'd,  atones."] 

»  [When  Dr.  Drury  retired,  in  1809,  three  candidates  pre- 
sauted  thenselTes  for  the  recant  chair,  Messrs.  Drury,  Evans, 
•ad  Butter.  M  On  the  first  movement  to  which  this  contest 
sjsva  rise  In  the  school,  young  Wlldman,"  says  Moore,  "  was 
at  the  head  of  the  party  for  Mark  Drurr,  while  Byron  held 
lileasi  If  aloof  from  any.  Anxious,  however,  to  have  him  as 
«a  atty,  one  of  the  Drury  faction  said  to  Wlldman— '  Byron. 
I  know,  win  not  Join,  because  he  does  not  choose  to  act  second 
to  any  one;  but,  byjortng  np  the  leadership  to  him,  you  may 
as  asms  secure  him.0'  This  Wlldman  accordingly  did,  and 
Byron  took  the  command.]  — •/  — , 

«f  Instead  of  Oris  couplet,  the  private  volume  has  the  ml- 

sBa"^swasssafc  sws^ssaa   psMuaaasi  e  ^^™ 


When  now  the  boy  is  ripen'd  into  man, 

His  careful  sire  chalks  forth  some  wary  plan ; 

Instructs  his  son  from  candour's  path  to  shrink, 

Smoothly  to  speak,  and  cautiously  to  think ; 

Still  to  assent,  and  never  to  deny — 

A  patron's  praise  can  well  reward  the  lie : 

And  who,  when  Fortune's  warning  voice  is  heard, 

Would  lose  his  opening  prospects  for  a  word  ? 

Although  against  that  word  his  heart  rebel, 

And  truth  indignant  all  his  bosom  swell. 

Away  with  themes  like  this !  not  mine  the  task 
From  flattering  fiends  to  tear  the  hateful  mask ; 
Let  keener  bards  delight  in  satire's  sting ; 
My  fancy  soars  not  on  Detraction's  wing : 
Once,  and  but  once,  she  aim'd  a  deadly  blow, 
To  hurl  defiance  on  a  secret  foe ; 
But  when  that  foe,  from  feeling  or  from  shame, 
The  cause  unknown,  yet  still  to  me  the  same, 
Warn'd  by  some  friendly  hint,  perchance,  retired, 
With  this  submission  all  her  rage  expired. 
From  dreaded  pangs  that  feeble  foe  to  save, 
She  hush'd  her  young  resentment,  and  forgave , 
Or,  if  my  muse  a  pedant's  portrait  drew, 
Pomposus'*  virtues  are  but  known  to  few : 
I  never  fear'd  the  young  usurper's  nod, 
And  he  who  wields  must  sometimes  feel  the  rod. 
If  since  on  Oranta's  fellings,  known  to  all 
Who  share  the  converse  of  a  college  hall, 
She  sometimes  trifled  in  a  lighter  strain, 
*Tis  past,  and  thus  she  will  not  sin  again, 
Soon  must  her  early  song  for  ever  cease, 
And  all  may  rail  when  I  shall  rest  in  peace. 

Here  first  remember'd  be  the  joyous  band, 
Who  hail'd  me  chief,  obedient  to  command ; 
Who  join'd  with  me  in  every  boyish  sport — 
Their  first  adviser,  and  their  last  resort ; 
Nor  shrunk  beneath  the  upstart  pedant's  frown, 
Or  all  the  sable  glories  of  his  gown ;  * 
Who,  thus  transplanted  from  his  father's  school — 
Unfit  to  govern,  ignorant  of  rule — 
Succeeded  him,  whom  all  unite  to  praise, 
The  dear  preceptor  of  my  early  days  1 
Paoaus  *,  the  pride  of  science,  and  the  boast, 
To  Ida  now,  alas  1  for  ever  lost 
With  him,  for  years,  we  search'd  the  classic  page, 
And  fear'd  the  master,  though  we  loved  the  sage  *. 

M  Careless  to  soothe  the  pedant's  furious  frown, 
Scarcely  respecting  his  majestic  gown ; 
By  which,  in  vain,  he  gahvd  a  borrow'd  grace. 
Adding  new  terror  to  his  sneering  face."] 

1  Dr.  Drury.  This  most  able  and  excellent  man  retired 
from  his  situation  in  March,  1805,  after  having  resided  thirty- 
fire  years  at  Harrow  ;  the  last  twenty  as  head-master ;  an 
office  he  held  with  equal  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
the  very  extensive  school  oyer  which  he  presided.  Pane- 
gyric would  here  be  superfluous:  it  would  be  useless  to 
enumerate  qualifications  which  were  never  doubted.  A  con- 
siderable contest  took  place  between  three  rival  candidates 
for  his  vacant  chair:  of  this  I  can  only  say, 

Si  mea  cum  vestris  valulssent  rota,  Pelasgi ! 
Non  fbret  amnlguus  tanti  certaminis  hares. 

[Such  was  Byron's  parting  eulogy  on  Dr.  Drury.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  see  by  the  side  of  it  the  Doctor's  own  ac- 
count of  his  pupil,  when  first  committed  to  his  care: — "I 
took,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  my  young  disciple  into  my  study, 
and  endeavoured  to  bring  him  forward  by  inquiries  as  to  his 
former  amusements,  employments,  and  associates,  but  with 
little  or  no  effect;  and  I  soon  found  that  a  wild  mountain  colt 
had  been  submitted  to  my  management.  But  there  was  mind 
in  his  eye.  His  manner  and  temper  soon  convinced  me,  that 
he  might  be  led  by  a  silken  string  to  anoint,  rather  than  by  a 
cable  t—and  on  that  principle  I  acted.  *] 
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Betired  at  last,  his  small  yet  peaceful  seat, 
From  learning's  labour  is  the  blest  retreat 
Pomfosus  fills  his  magisterial  chair ; 
Pomposus  governs,— but,  my  muse,  forbear : l 
Contempt,  in  silence,  be  the  pedant's  lot ; 
His  name  and  precepts  be  alike  forgot ; 
No  more  his  mention  shall  my  verse  degrade,—- 
To  him  my  tribute  Is  already  paii 

High,  through  those  elms,  with  hoary  branches 
crown'd, 
Fair  Ida's  bower  adorns  the  landscape  round ; 
There  Science,  from  her  fovour'd  seat,  surveys 
The  vale  where  rural  Nature  claims  her  praise 
To  her  awhile  resigns  her  youthful  train, 
Who  move  in  joy,  and  dance  along  the  plain ; 
In  scatter'd  groups  each  tavour'd  haunt  pursue 
Repeat  old  pastimes,  and  discover  new ; 
Flush'd  with  his  rays,  beneath  the  noontide  sun, 
In  rival  bands,  between  the  wickets  run, 
Drive  o'er  the  sward  the  ball  with  active  force, 
Or  chase  with  nimble  feet  its  rapid  course. 
But  these  with  slower  steps  direct  their  way, 
Where  Brent's  cool  waves  in  limpid  currents  stray ; 
While  yonder  few  search  out  some  green  retreat, 
And  arbours  shade  them  from  the  summer  heat : 
Others  again,  a  pert  and  lively  crew, 
Some  rough  and  thoughtless  stranger  placed  in  view, 
With  frolic  quaint  their  antic  jests  expose, 
And  tease  the  grumbling  rustic  as  he  goes ; 
Nor  rest  with  this,  but  many  a  passing  fray 
Tradition  treasures  for  a  future  day:  [fought, 

"  *T  was  here  the  gathered  swains  for 
And  here  we  earn'd  the  conquest  dearly  bought; 
Here  have  we  fled  before  superior  might, 
And  here  renew'd  the  wild  tumultuous  fight.*1 
While  thus  our  souls  with  early  passions  swell, 
In  lingering  tones  resounds  the  distant  bell ; 
Th'  allotted  hour  of  daily  sport  is  o'er, 
And  T^amfag  beckons  from  her  temple's  door. 
No  splendid  tablets  grace  her  simple  hall, 
But  ruder  records  fill  the  dusky  wall ; 
There,  deeply  carved,  behold !  each  tyro's  name 
Secures  its  owner's  academic  fame ; 
Here  mingling  view  the  names  of  sire  and  son — 
The  one  long  graved,  the  other  just  begun : 
These  shall  survive  alike  when  son  and  sire 
Beneath  one  common  stroke  of  fate  expire;  * 
Perhaps  their  last  memorial  these  alone, 
Denied  in  death  a  monumental  stone, 
Whilst  to  the  gale  in  mournful  cadence  wave 
The  sighing  weeds  that  hide  their  nameless  grave. 


»  [To  this 
edition  of  Hours 
following  turn:  — 


bad  Lord  Byron  published  another 
Idleness,  it  was  hjs  intention  to  give  the 


*  Another  fills  bis  magisterial  chair ; 
Reluctant  Ida  owns  a  stranger's  care ; 
Oh !  may  like  honours  crown  his  future  name : 
If  such  his  Ytrtues,  such  shall  be  his  fame."] 

*  [During  a  rebellion  at  Harrow,  the  poet  prevented  the 
school-room  from  being  burnt  down,  by  pointing  out  to  the 
boys  the  names  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  on  the  walls.] 

9  [Lord  Byron  elsewhere  thus  describes  his  usual  course  of 
Hfe  while  at  Harrow  —  M  always  cricketing,  rebelling,  rowing, 
and  in  all  manner  of  mischiefs.**  One  day,  in  a  fit  of  defiance, 
he  tore  down  all  the  gratings  from  the  window  of  the  hah ;  and 
when  called  upon  by  Dr.  Butler  to  say  why  he  had  committed 
this  riolence,  answered,  with  stern  coolness,  "  because  they 
darkened  the  room.'*] 

♦  (This  description  of  what  the  young  poet  felt  in  1806,  on 
iissiMBlialiifl  in  the  world  any  of  his  former  schooUsUows, 


And  here  my  name,  and  many  an  early  friend's. 
Along  the  wall  m  lengthen'd  line  extends. 
Though  stOl  our  deeds  amuse  the  youthful  race. 
Who  tread  our  steps,  and  fill  our  former  place, 
Who  young  obey'd  their  lords  in  sflent  awe, 
Whose  nod  commanded,  and  whose  roice  was  law ; 
And  now,  in  turn,  possess  the  reins  of  power. 
To  rule  the  little  tyrants  of  an  hour; 
Though  sometimes,  with  the  tales  of  ancient  day, 
They  pass  the  dreary  winter's  eve  away— 
"  And  thus  our  former  rulers  stemm*d  the  tide, 
And  thus  they  dealt  the  combat  side  by  side ; 
Just  in  this  place  the  mouldering  walls  they  scaled, 
Nor  bolts  nor  bars  against  their  strength  avalTd  ;• 
Here  Probus  came,  the  rising  fray  to  queO, 
And  here  he  falter'd  forth  his  last  farewell ; 
And  here  one  night  abroad  they  dared  to  roam, 
While  bold  PoMrosos  bravely  stayM  at  heme ; * 
While  thus  they  speak,  the  hoar  mast  soon  arrive, 
When  names  of  these,  like  ours,  alone  survive : 
Yet  a  few  yean,  one  general  wreck  will  whelm 
The  faint  remembrance  of  our  fairy  realm. 


Dear  honest  race !  though  now  we  meet  no 
One  last  long  look  on  what  we  were  before  — 
Our  first  kind  greetings,  and  our  last  adieu — 
Drew  tears  from  eyes  unused  to  weep  with  you. 
Through  splendid  circles,  nWhlon*s  gaudy  worM, 
Where  folly's  glaring  standard  waves  UBfmi'tt, 
I  plunged  to  drown  in  noise  my  fond  regret. 
And  all  I  sought  or  hoped  was  to  forget. 
Vain  wish !  if  chance  some  weB-remembert  foce, 
Some  old  companion  of  my  early  race, 
Advanced  to  claim  his  friend  with  honest  jay, 
My  eyes,  my  heart,  prodalm'd  me  stDl  a  boy; 
The  guttering  scene,  the  fluttering  groups  around. 
Were  quite  forgotten  when  my  Mend  was  found; 
The  smiles  of  beauty — (for,  alas  I  I've  known 
What  'tis  to  bend  before  Love's  mighty  throne) — 
The  smiles  of  beauty,  though  those  smiles  were 
Could  hardly  charm  me,  when  that  Mead  was 
My  thoughts  bewflder'd  in  the  fond  surprise, 
The  woods  of  Ida  danced  before  my  eyes ; 
I  saw  the  sprightly  wandVers  pour  along; 
I  saw  and  join'd  again  the  joyous  throng ; 
Panting,  again  I  traced  her  lofty  grove, 
And  triendship*s  feelings  trlumphM  over  love. 4 

Tet  why  should  I  alone  with  such  delight 
Retrace  the  circuit  of  my  former  flight  ? 
Is  there  no  cause  beyond  the  common  claim 
Endear'd  to  all  in  childhood's  very  name  ? 


falls  far  short  of  the  page  in  which  he  records 
meeting  with  Lord  Clare,  on  the  road 
Bologna  in  1851.    "  This  meeting,**  he  says.  • 
a  moment  all  the  years  between  the  pietsnt 
days  of  Harrow,    ft  was  a  new  and  *M»fJWK 
ristag  from  the  grave,  to  me.  Glare  too  was 
more  in  appearance  than  was  myself ;  for  I  coat*  leal 
beat  to  bis  fingers'  ends,  unlets,  Indwd,  ft  was  the 
my  own  which  made  me  think  so.    We  were  but  foe 
together,  and  on  the  public  roadt  but  I  hardly 
hour  of  my  existence  which  could  be  weighed  ej 

—  We  may  also  quote  the  following  Interesting 

Madame  Gulccioli :— M  In  1821  (says  she),  a  few  ssrn 
tearing  Pisa,  we  were  one  evening  seated  In  the  sjarnW 
Palaazo  Lanfranchl.    At  this  moment  a,  seras 
Mr.  Hobbouse,  The  slight  shade  of  mrtsnchoTy 
Lord  Byron's  face  gave  Instant  place  to  the  mw 
It  was  so  great,  that  It  almost  deprived  him  of 
fearful  paleness  came  over  his  cheeks,  and  his 
with  tears  am  he  embraced  his  friend :  his 
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Ah  !  sore  some  stronger  impulse  vibrates  here, 
Which  whispers  friendship  will  be  doubly  dear, 
To  one  who  thus  for  kindred  hearts  must  roam, 
And  seek  abroad  the  love  denied  at  home. 
Those  hearts,  dear  Ida,  have  I  found  in  thee — 
A  home,  a  world,  a  paradise  to  me. 
Stern  Death  forbade  my  orphan  youth  to  share 
The  tender  guidance  of  a  father's  care. 
Can  rank,  or  e'en  a  guardian's  name,  supply 
The  love  which  glistens  in  a  father's  eye  ? 
For  this  can  wealth  or  title's  sound  atone, 
Made,  by  a  parent's  early  loss,  my  own  ? l 
What  brother  springs  a  brother's  love  to  seek  ? 
What  sister's  gentle  kiss  has  prest  my  cheek  ? 
For  me  how  dull  the  vacant  moments  rise, 
To  no  fond  bosom  link'd  by  kindred  ties  ! 
Oft  in  the  progress  of  some  fleeting  dream 
Fraternal  smiles  collected  round  me  seem ; 
While  still  the  visions  to  my  heart  are  prest, 
The  voke  of  love  will  murmur  in  my  rest : 
I  hear — I  wake — and  in  the  sound  rejoices 
Z  hear  again, — but*  ah !  no  brother's  voice. 
A  hermit,  'midst  of  crowds,  I  fldn  must  stray 
Alone,  though  thousand  pilgrims  fill  the  way ; 
While  these  a 'thousand  kindred  wreaths  entwine, 
I  cannot  call  one  single  blossom  mine : 
What  then  remains  7  in  solitude  to  groan, 
To  mix  in  friendship,  or  to  sigh  alone. 
Thus  must  I  cling  to  some  endearing  hand, 
And  none  more  dear  than  Ida's  social  band. 

Alonao !«  best  and  dearest  of  my  friends, 
Thy  name  ennobles  him  who  thus  commends ; 
From  this  fond  tribute  thou  canst  gain  no  praise ; 
The  praise  is  his  who  now  that  tribute  pays. 
Ob !  m  the  promise  of  thy  early  youth, 
If  hope  anticipate  the  words  of  truth, 
Some  loftier  bard  shall  sing  thy  glorious  name, 

To  build  his  own  upon  thy  deathless  fame. 

« 

*[lt  has  been  reserved  for  oar  own  time  to  produce  one 
distinguished  example  of  the  Mute  hiving  descended  upon  a 
bard  of  s  wounded  spirit,  and  lent  her  lyre  to  tell,  and  we 
trust  to  soothe,  afflictions  of  no  ordinary  description  ;  afflic- 
tions originating  probably  in  that  lingular  combination  of 
feeling,  which  Eas  been  called  the  poetical  temperament, 
and  which  has  so  often  saddened  the  days  of  those  on  whom 
it  has  been  conferred.  If  ever  a  man  could  lav  claim  to  that 
tn  all  Its  strength  and  all  Its  weakness,  with  its 


impounded  range  of  enjoyment,  and  Its  exquisite  sensibility 
of  plansore  andof  pain,  it  most  certainly  be  granted  to  Lord 
Byron.    His  own  tale  is  partly  sold  la  two  lines  of  Lara : 

**  Left  by  his  aire,  too  young  such  loss  to  know, 
Lord  of  himself —that  heritage  of  woe  1 " 

Sir  Waltsb  Scott.] 

•  [The  Hon.  John  Wlngfleld,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
brotoer  to  Richard,  fourth  Viscount  Powerscourt.  He  died 
of  a  fover.  in  his  twentieth  rear,  at  Coimbra,  May  Mth,  1811. 
— **  Of  all  human  beings,  says  Lord  Byron, ,J  I  was,  yvr~ 
haps,  at  one  time,  the  most  attached  to  poor  Wing-field.  I 
bad  known  him  the  better  half  of  his  life,  and  the  happiest 
part  of  mine."  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  beloved 
,  sdaonlfellow,  he  added  the  following  stanzas  to  the  first  canto 
"  of  ChUde  Harold:  — 

"  And  thou,  my  friend  I— since  unavailing  woe 
Bursts  from  my  heart,  and  mingles  with  the  strain — 
Had  Che  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low. 
Pride  might  forbid  ev'n  Friendship  to  complain : 
But  thus  unlaurel'd  to  descend  in  vain, 
By  all  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breast, 
And  mix  unbleedlng  with  the  boasted  slain. 
While  Qory  crowns  so  many  a  meaner  crest  t 
What  hadat  thou  done  to  sink  so  peacefully  to  rest  ? 

M  Oh.  known  Che  earliest,  and  esteemM  the  most. 
Dear  eon  heart  where  nought  was  left  so  dear  1 
Though  to  my  hopeless  day*  for  ever  lost, 
fadrsvau  deny  ttSnot  Co  see  thee  here  1 "  ft*.] 


Friend  of  my  heart,  and  foremost  of  the  list 
Of  those  with  whom  I  lived  supremely  blest, 
Oft  have  we  drahVd  the  font  of  ancient  lore ; 
Though  drinking  deeply,  thirsting  still  the  more. 
Yet,  when  confinement s  lingering  hour  was  done, 
Our  sports,  our  studies,  and  our  souls  were  one : 
Together  we  ImpeD'd  the  flying  ball ; 
Together  waited  in  our  tutor's  hall ; 
Together  JoinM  in  cricket's  manly  toil, 
Or  shared  the  produce  of  the  river's  spoil ; 
Or,  plunging  from  the  green  declining  shore, 
Our  pliant  limbs  the  buoyant  billows  bore ; 
In  every  element,  unchanged,  the  same, 
AH,  all  that  brothers  should  be,  but  the  name. 

Nor  yet  are  you  forgot,  my  jocund  boy  I 
Davus  5,  the  harbinger  of  childish  joy ; 
For  ever  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  fun, 
The  laughing  herald  of  the  harmless  pun  j 
Tet  with  a  breast  of  such  materials  made — 
Anxious  to  please,  of  pleasing  half  afraid ; 
Candid  and  liberal,  with  a  heart  of  steel 
In  danger's  path,  though  not  untaught  to  feel. 
Still  I  remember,  in  the  factious  strife, 
The  rustic's  musket  aim'd  against  my  life : 4 
High  poised  in  air  the  massy  weapon  hung, 
A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  every  tongue ; 
Whilst  I,  in  combat  with  another  foe, 
Fought  on,  unconscious  of  th'  impending  blow ; 
Your  arm,  brave  boy,  arrested  his  career- 
Forward  you  sprung,  insensible  to  fear ; 
Disarm'd  and  baffled  by  your  conquering  hand, 
The  grovelling  savage  roll'd  upon  the  sand : 
An  act  like  this,  can  simple  thanks  repay  ?  * 
Or  all  the  labours  of  a  grateful  lay  ? 
Ob  no  I  whene'er  my  breast  forgets  the  deed, 
That  instant,  Davus,  it  deserves  to  bleed. 

Ltcus  1°  on  me  thy  claims  are  justly  great : 
Thy  milder  virtues  could  my  muse  relate, 

*  [The  Rev.  John  Cecil  Tattersall,  B.  A.,  of  Christ  Church. 
Oxford :  who  died  Dec.  8, 1812,  at  Hall's  Place,  Kent,  aged 
twenty-four.  "  His  mind,"  says  a  writer  tn  the  Gent.  Bug., 
"  was  comprehensive  and  perspicuous ;  his  affections  warm 
and  sincere.  Through  extreme  aversion  to  hypocrisy,  be 
was  so  far  from  assuming  the  false  appearances  of  virtue, 
that  much  of  his  real  excellence  was  unseen,  whilst  he  was 
eager  to  acknowledge  every  fault  into  which  he  was  led.  He 
was  an  ardent  friend,  a  stranger  to  feelings  of  enmity ;  he 
lived  in  good  faith  towards  men,  and  died  with  hope  in 
God."] 

4  [The  M  factious  strife  "  here  recorded,  was  accidentally 
brought  on  by  the  breaking  up  of  school,  and  .the  dismissal 
of  some  volunteers  from  drill,  hoth  happening  at  the  same 
hour.  On  this  occasion ,  it  appears,  the  butt-end  of  a  musket 
was  aimed  at  Byron's  head,  and  would  have  felled  him  to  the 
ground,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Tattersall.] 

»  [In  the  private  volume : 

"  Thus  did  you  save  that  life  I  scarcely  prise  — 
A  life  unworthy  such  a  sacrifice."] 

•  [John  FiUgibbon,  second  Earl  of  Clare,  born  June  2. 
1792.  His  father,  whom  he  succeeded  Jan.  28. 1802,  was  for 
nearly  twelve  roars  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.    See  «wit\ 

E.  406.  note.  His  Lordship  is  now  ( 1832)  Governor  of  Bom- 
sv.  "  I  never,"  says  Lord  Byron,  in  1821,  "  bear  the  word 
*  Clare,'  without  a  beating  or  the  heart  even  mow  j  and  I 
write  it  with  feelings  of  1803-4-5,  ad  infinitum."  Of  the 
tenadousness  with  which  he  dung  to  all  the  kindly  impres- 
sions of  hb  youth,  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  the 
interesting  fact,  that  after  his  death  almost  aO  the  notes  and 
letters  which  his  prindpal  school  favourites  had  ever  ad- 
dressed to  him  were  found  preserved  carefully  among  k\* 
papers.  The  following  is  the  Indorsement  upon  one  of  them : 
— •"  This  and  another  letter  were  written  at  Harrow,  by  my 
taxis  and,  I  hope,  ever  beloved  friend,  Lord  Clare,  when  we 
were  both  school-boys ;  and  sent  to  my  study  In  consequence 
of  some  cMtdtih  misunderstanding,  —  the  only  one  which 
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To  thee  alone,  unrivalTd,  would  belong 
The  feeble  efforts  of  my  lengthen'd  long. l 
Well  canst  thou  boast,  to  lead  In  senates  fit, 
A  Spartan  firmness  with  Athenian  wit : 
Though  jet  in  embryo  these  perfections  shine, 
Ltcus  1  thy  fetherfs  lame  will  soon  be  thine. 
Where  learning  nurtures  the  superior  mind. 
What  may  we  hope  from  genius  thus  refined  1 
When  time  at  length  matures  thy  growing  years, 
How  wDt  thou  tower  above  thy  fellow  peers  I 
Prudence  and  sense,  a  spirit  bold  and  free, 
With  honour's  soul,  united  beam  in  thee. 

Shall  feir  Eu*talus2  pass  by  unsung  ? 
From  ancient  lineage,  not  unworthy  sprung : 
What  though  one  sad  dissension  bade  us  part? 
That  name  Is  yet  embalm'd  within  my  heart  ; 
Yet  at  the  mention  does  that  heart  rebound, 
And  palpitate,  responsive  to  the  sound. 
Envy  dissolved  our  ties,  and  not  our  will : 
We  once  were  friends, — 111  think  we  are  so  stffl.  s 
A  form  unmatch'd  in  nature's  partial  mould, 
A  heart  untainted,  we  in  thee  behold : 
Yet  not  the  senate's  thunder  thou  shalt  wield, 
Nor  seek  for  glory  in  the  tented  field ; 
To  minds  of  ruder  texture  these  be  given — 
Thy  soul  shall  nearer  soar  its  native  heaven. 
Haply,  in  poUsh'd  courts  might  be  thy  seat, 
But  that  thy  tongue  could  never  forge  deceit : 
The  courtier's  supple  bow  and  sneering  smile, 
The  flow  of  compliment,  the  slippery  wile, 
Would  make  that  breast  with  indignation  burn, 
And  all  the  glittering  snares  to  tempt  thee  spurn. 
Domestic  happiness  wUl  stamp  thy  fete ; 
Sacred  to  love,  unclouded  e'er  by  hate ; 


-.  — •  arose  between  us.    It  was  of  short  duration,  and  I  retain 
this  note  solely  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  it  to  his  perusal, 
that  we  may  smile  over  the  recollection  of  the  Insignificance 
of  our  first  and  last  quarrel."] 
1  [In  the  private  volume,  the  following  lines  conclude  this 


"  For  ever  to  possesi  a  friend  in  thee. 
Was  bliss  unhoped,  though  not  unsought  by  me. 
Thy  softer  souf  was  fonn'd  for  lore  alone. 
To  ruder  passions  and  to  hate  unknown ; 
Thy  mind.  In  union  with  thy  beauteous  form. 
Was  gentle,  but  unfit  to  stem  the  storm. 
That  face,  an  tndex  of  celestial  worth, 
Proclaim'd  a  heart  abstracted  from  the  earth. 
Oft,  when  depress'd  with  sad  foreboding  gloom, 
I  sat  reclined  upon  our  favourite  tomb, 
I  *ve  seen  those  sympathetic  eyes  o'erflow 
With  Und  compassion  for  thy  comrade*  s  woe ; 
Or  when  less  mournful  subjects  fonn'd  our  themes, 
We  tried  a  thousand  fond  romantic  schemes. 
Oft  hast  thou  sworn.  In  friendship's  soothing  tone. 
Whatever  wish  was  mine  must  be  thine  own."] 

1  [George-John,  fifth  Ban  Delawarr,  born  Oct  96, 1791  \ 
succeeded  his  father,  John-Richard.  July  98,  1795.  This 
ancient  family  have  been  barons  by  the  male  line  from  1349; 
their  ancestor.  Sir  Thomas  West,  baring  been  summoned  to 
parliament  as  Lord  West,  the  16th  Bdw.  II.  We  And  the 
following  notices  in  some  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of 
Lord  Byron:—"  Harrow.  Oct.  9ft*  1804 — lam  happy  enough 
and  comfortable  here.  My  friends  are  not  numerous,  but  se- 
lect. Among  the  principal  I  rank  Lord  Delawarr,  who  Is 
very  amiable,  and  my  particular  friend."  "  Nor.  1, 1804.— 
Lord  Delawarr  is  considerably  younger  than  me,  hot  the 
most  good-tempered,  amiable,  clever  fellow  in  the  universe. 


To  all  which  he  adds  the  quality  (a  good  one  in  the  eyes  of 


self 
m 


)  of  being  remarkably  handsome.    DeU 

in  a  manner,  connected ;  for  one  of  my 

the  First's  time,  married  into  their  finally.**] 


•fit  Is  Impossible  to  peruse  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
saklnissul  to  Lord  Clare,  In  February,  law,  without  acknow- 
lodging  the  noble  candour  and  consclentiousneu  of  the  writer. 
_ 'You  will  be  astonished  to  hear  I  have  lately  written  to 
Delawarr,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  (as  far  as  possible. 


The  world  admire  thee,  and  thy  friends  adore;,— 
Ambition's  slave  alone  would  toil  for  more. 

Now  last,  but  nearest,  of  the  sodal  band. 
See  honest,  open,  generous  Clzov*  stand ; 
With  scarce  one  speck  to  cloud  the  pteasiQg  scene, 
No  vice  degrades  that  purest  soul  serene. 
On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  begun. 
On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  was  run ; 
Thus  side  by  side  we  passM  our  first  career, 
Thus  side  by  side  we  strove  for  many  a  year ; 
At  last  concluded  our  scholastic  life, 
We  neither  conquerM  in  the  dassic  strife : 
As  speakers*  each  supports  an  equal  name, 
And  crowds  allow  to  both  a  partial  fame : 
To  soothe  a  youthful  rival's  early  pride. 
Though  Cleon*s  candour  would  the  palm  divide, 
Tet  candour's  self  compels  me  now  to  own 
Justice  awards  it  to  my  friend  alone. 

Oh !  friends  regretted,  scenes  for  ever  dear. 
Remembrance  hails  you  with  her  warmest  tear  I 
Drooping,  she  bends  o'er  pensive  Fancy's  urn, 
To  trace  the  hours  which  never  can  return ; 
Tet  with  the  retrospection  loves  to  dwell,  • 
And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  last  farewell J 
Tet  greets  the  triumph  of  my  boyish  mind, 
As  infant  laurels  round  my  head  were  twined, 
When  Paoaus*  praise  repaid  my  lyric  song,* 
Or  placed  me  higher  in  the  studious  throng ; 
Or  when  my  first  harangue  received  applause,* 
His  sage  instruction  the  primeval  cause. 
What  gratitude  to  him  my  soul  possest. 
While  hope  of  dawning  honours  fllTd  my  breast  t 
For  all  my  humble  fame,  to  him  alone 
The  praise  is  due,  who  made  that  fame  my  own.  • 


without  involving  some  oU/rirmit  of  mine  In  the 
the  cause  of  my  behaviour  to  him  during  my  last 
at  Harrow,  which  you  will  recollect  was  rather 
Since  that  period  1  have  discovered  he  was  tn 
justice,  notn  by  those  who  unrepresented  his 
by  me  in  consequence  of  their  suggestions.    1 
fore,  made  all  the  reparation  tn  my  power, 
my  mistake,  though  with  very  faint  hopes 
ever,  I  have  eased  my  own  conscience  by  the  atone 
which  Is  humiliating  enough  to  one  of  my  dlsposnfen  ; 
could  not  have  slept  satisfied  with  the  lofieuhis     ' 
even  unmtentionally.  Injured  any  individual.    I 
all  that  could  be  done  to  repair  the  Injury."] 

*  [Edward  Noel  Long.  Esq — to  whom  a 
is  addressed.    See  p.  414.] 

»  This  alludes  to  the  public  sjitechsi  delivered  at 
where  the  author  was  educated. 

*  [Thus  tn  the  private  volume  ~- 

M  Yet  In  the  retrospection  finds  relief. 
And  revels  in  the  luxury  of  grief.'*] 

*  ["  I  remember  that  my  first  derlamstino  astonished 
Drury  into  some  unwonted  (for  he  was  economical  of  ■ 
and  sudden  compliments,  before  the  ^'ttrmt 
rehearsal."— Byron  Dfary.) 

*  ["  I  certainly  was  much  pleased  with  Lord  Byron* 
titude,  gesture;  and  deliver/,  as  well  as  with  his  com 
All  who  spoke  on  that  day  adhered,  as  usual,  to  the 
their  composition,  as  In  the  earlier  pert  of  Ids  delivery 
Lord  Byron.But,  to  my  surprise,  he  su«Tfctsn)r  A 
from  the  written  composition,  with  a 
sufficient  to  alarm  me,  lest  he  should  fall  fit 
the  conclusion.    There  was  i»  failure  t-~  he 
the  close  of  his  composition  without 
ment  and  Irregularity  on  the  whole.    I 
he  had  altered  his  declamation  f   Be 
no  alteration,  and  did  not  know,  in  speakm*.  that 
viated  from  it  one  letter.    1  bef 
ledge  of  his  temperament  am  convinced,  that,  fully 
with  the  sense  and  snbsranow  of  the  soaiect,  1 
on  to  expressions  and  colourings  more  strfk&f 
pen  had  expressed.*'— .Da.  Dacar.] 

■  [In  the  private  volume  the 
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Obi  could  I  soar  above  these  feeble  lay*, 

These  foaog  effusions  of  my  early  day*, 

To  him  my  mine  her  noblest  strain  would  give  *. 

The  song  might  perish,  but  the  theme  might  live. 

Tet  why  for  him  the  needless  verse  essay  ? 

Hit  honoured  name  requires  no  vain  display : 

By  every  son  of  grateful  Ida  blest, 

It  finds  an  echo  In  each  youthful  breast ; 

A  fame  beyond  the  glories  of  the  proud. 

Or  all  the  plaudits  of  the  venal  crowd. * 

Ida  !  not  yet  exhausted  is  the  theme, 
Nor  closed  the  progress  of  my  youthful  dream. 
How  many  a  friend  deserves  the  grateful  strain  f 
What  scenes  of  childhood  still  unsung  remain  1 
Tet  let  me  hush  this  echo  of  the  past, 
This  parting  song,  the  dearest  and  the  last ; 
And  brood  in  secret  o'er  those  hours  of  joy, 
To  me  a  silent  and  a  sweet  employ, 
While  future  hope  and  fear  alike  unknown, 
I  think  with  pleasure  on  the  past  alone ; 
Tea,  to  the  past  alone  my  heart  confine, 
And  chase  the  phantom  of  what  once  was  mine. 

Ida  I  still  o'er  thy  hills  in  joy  preside. 
And  proudly  steer  through  time's  eventful  tide ; 
Still  may  thy  blooming  sons  thy  name  revere, 
Smile  in  thy  bower,  but  quit  thee  with  a  tear ;  — 
That  tear,  perhaps,  the  fondest  which  will  flow, 
O'er  their  last  scene  of  happiness  below. 
Tell  me,  ye  hoary  few,  who  glide  along, 
The  feeble  veterans  of  some  former  throng, 
Whose  friends,  like  autumn  leaves  by  tempests  whirl 'd, 
Are  swept  for  ever  from  this  busy  world ; 


*•  When,  yet  a  novice  In  the  mimic  art, 
1  feign'd  the  transports  of  a  vengeful  heart— 
When  as  the  Royal  Slave  I  trod  the  stage, 
To  vent  in  Zanga  more  than  mortal  rage— 
The  praUe  of  rrobus  made  me  feel  more  proud 
Than  all  the  plaudits  of  the  liat'ning  crowd. 

"  Ah !  rain  endeavour  in  this  childish  strain 
To  soothe  the  woes  of  which  1  thus  complain  t 
What  can  avail  this  fruitless  loss  of  time. 
To  measure  sorrow  in  a  Jingling  rhyme  I 
No  social  solace  from  a  friend  Is  near, 
And  heartless  strangers  drop  no  feeling  tear. 
1  seek  not  Joy.  in  woman's  sparkling  eye: 
The  smiles  of  beauty  cannot  check  the  sigh. 
Adieu,  thoa  world  1  thy  pleasure 's  still  a  dream, 
Thy  virtue  but  a  visionary  theme ; 
Thy  years  of  vice  on  years  of  folly  roll. 
Till  grinning  death  assigns  the  destined  goal. 
Where  all  are  hastening  to  the  dread  abode, 
To  meet  the  Judgment  of  a  righteous  God  s 
Mix'd  in  the  concourse  of  the  thoughtless  throng, 
A  mourner  mldtt  of  mirth,  I  glide  along ; 
▲  wretched.  Isolated,  gloomy  thing, 
Cant  by  reflection's  deep  corroding  sting : 
But  not  that  mental  sting  which  stabs  within, 
The  dark  avenger  of  unpunish'd  sin : 
The  silent  shaft  which  goads  the  guilty  wretch 
Kstended  on  a  rack's  untiring  stretch  : 
Conscience  that  sting,  that  shaft  to  him  supplies— 
Hb  sntad  the  rack  from  which  he  ne'er  can  rise. 
For  me,  whate'er  my  folly,  or  my  fear, 
One  cheerful  comfort  still  la  cnerish'd  here : 
Jfo  dread  Internal  haunts  my  hours  of  rest, 
Ho  dreams  of  Injured  Innocence  infest ;  * 
Of  hope,  of  peace,  of  almost  all  bereft, 
Conscience,  my  last  but  welcome  guest,  is  left. 
Sander**  emr<olson'd  breath  may  blast  my  name. 
Envy  delights  to  blight  the  hods  of  lame  j 
Deceit  may  chill  the  current  of  my  blood, 
And  frees©  aflfeetlon**  warm  impasskm'd  flood ; 


horror  darken  every  sense  ;  — 

Even  ner*  will  conscience  be  my  best  defence. 


Revolve  the  fleeting  moments  of  your  youth, 

While  Care  as  yet  withheld  her  venom'd  tooth ; 

Say  if  remembrance  days  like  these  endears 

Beyond  the  rapture  of  succeeding  years  1 

Say,  can  ambition's  feverM  drnam  bestow 

So  sweet  a  balm  to  soothe  your  hours  of  woe  ? 

Can  treasures,  hoarded  for  same  thankless  son, 

Can  royal  smiles,  or  wreaths  by  slaughter  won, 

Can  stars  or  ermine,  man's  maturer  toys, 

(For  glittering  baubles  are  not  left  to  boys), 

Recall  one  scene  so  much  beloved  to  view, 

As  those  where  Youth  her  garland  twined  for  you  ? 

Ah,  no  I  amidst  the  gloomy  calm  of  age 

You  turn  with  faltering  hand  life's  varied  page ; 

Peruse  the  record  of  your  days  on  earth, 

Unsullied  only  where  it  marks  your  birth ; 

Still  lingering  pause  above  each  chequer'd  leaf, 

And  blot  with  tears  the  sable  lines  of  grief; 

Where  Passion  o'er  the  theme  her  mantle  threw, 

Or  weeping  Virtue  sigh'd  a  faint  adieu ; 

But  bless  the  scroll  which  fairer  words  adorn, 

Traced  by  the  rosy  finger  of  the  morn ; 

When  Friendship  bow'd  before  the  shrine  of  Truth, 

And  Love,  without  his  pinion  \  smiled  on  Youth. 


•  f-  lam  not  a  Joseph,1 
fldpto ;  boa  1  can  safely 


tn  said  Lord  Byron.  In  1811. 
that  I  never  in  my  life 


nor  a 


ANSWER  TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  POEM,  ENTITLED 
"  THE  COMMON  LOT."* 

Montgomery  !  true,  the  common  lot 
Of  mortals  lies  in  Lethe's  wave ; 

Yet  some  shall  never  be  forgot— 
Some  shall  exist  beyond  the  grave. 

My  bosom  feeds  no '  worm  which  ne'er  can  die :'  f 
Not  crimes  1  mourn,  but  happiness  gone  by. 
Thus  crawling  on  with  many  a  reptile  vile, 
My  heart  Is  bitter,  though  my  cheek  may  smile : 
No  more  with  former  buss  my  heart  is  glad ; 
Hope  yields  to  anguish,  and  my  soul  Is  sad : 
From  fond  regret  no  future  Joy  can  save ; 
Remembrance  slumbers  only  m  the  grave." 

["  To  Dr.  Drury,"  observes  Moore, "  Lord  Byron  has  left 
on  record  a  tribute  of  affection  and  respect,  which,  like  the 
reverential  regard  of  Dryden  for  Dr.  Busby,  will  long  asso- 
ciate together  honourably  the  names  of  the  poet  and  the  mas- 
ter.*' The  above  is  not,  nowever,  the  only  one.  In  a  note  to 
the  fourth  Canto  of  Chllde  Harold,  he  says, "  My  preceptor 
was  the  best  and  worthiest  friend  I  ever  possessed,  whose  warn- 
ings 1  have  remembered  but  too  well,  though  too  late— when 
I  have  erred,  and  whose  counsels  I  have  but  followed  when  I 
have  done  well  or  wisely.  If  ever  this  Imperfect  record  of  my 
feelings  towards  him  should  reach  his  eyes,  let  it  remind  him 
of  one  who  never  thinks  of  him  but  with  gratitude  and  vene- 
ration—of  one  who  would  more  gladly  boast  of  having  been 
his  pupil,  if  by  more  closely  following  his  injunctions,  he  could 
reflect  any  honour  upon  his  instructor/*  We  extract  the  fol- 
lowing from  some  unpublished  letters  of  Lord  Byron :  — 

'*  Harrow.  Nov.  S,  1804.  There  is  so  much  of  the  gentleman, 
so  much  mildness  and  nothing  of  pedantry  In  bis  character, 
that  I  cannot  help  liking  him,  and  will  remember  his  instruc- 
tions wtth  gratitude  as  long  as  I  live.  He  Is  the  best  master 
we  ever  had,  and  at  the  same  time  respected  and  feared.'* 
"  Nov.  11,  1804.  I  revere  Dr.  Drury.  He  Is  never  violent, 
never  outrageous.  I  dread  oflfending  him;— not  however, 
through  fear ;  but  the  respect  I  bear  him  makes  me  unhappy 
when  1  am  under  his  displeasure."] 

s  ••  L'Amtttf  est  1' Amour  sans  ailes,"  is  a  French  proverb. 
[See  a  subsequent  poem,  under  this  title.] 

*  Written  by  James  Montgomery,  author  of  **  The  Wan- 
derer of  8witserland,"  Ac 


f  [M  We  know  enough  even  of  Lord  Byron's  private  history 
to  give  our  warrant  that,  though  his  youth  may  have  shared 
somewhat  too  largely  In  the  mdiscretion*  of  those  left  ton 
early  masters  of  their  own  actions  and  fortunes,  falsehood  and 
mabce  alone  can  Impute  to  him  any  real  cause  tor  hopeless 
remorse,  or  gloomy  melancholy."  —  8ia  Walts*  Scott.] 
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M  Unknown  the  region  of  nip  birth," 
The  hero  *  rolls  the  tide  of  war ; 

Yet  not  unknown  his  martial  worth, 
Which  glares  a  meteor  from  afar. 

major  or  grief;  his  weal  or  woe, 
Perchance  may  'scape  the  page  of 

Yet  nations  now  unborn  will  know 
The  record  of  his  deathless  name. 


The  patriot's  and  the  poet's  frame 
Must  share  the  common  tomb  of  all  *. 

Their  glory  will  not  sleep  the  same ; 
That  will  arise,  though  empires  falL 

The  lustre  of  a  beauty's  eye 
Assumes  the  ghastly  stare  of  death ; 

The  fair,  the  brave,  the  good  must  die, 
And  sink  the  yawning  grave  beneath. 

Once  more  the  speaking  eye  revives, 
Still  Naming  through  the  lover's  strain ; 

For  Petrarch's  Laura  still  survives : 
She  died,  but  .ne'er  will  die  again. 

The  rolling  seasons  pass  away, 
And  Time,  untiring,  waves  his  wing ; 

Whilst  honour's  laurels  ne'er  decay, 
But  bloom  in  fresh,  unfading  spring. 

All,  all  must  sleep  in  grim  repose, 

Collected  in  the  silent  tomb ; 
The  old  and  young,  with  friends  and  foes, 

Fest'ring  alike  in  shrouds,  consume. 

The  mouldering  marble  lasts  its  day, 
Yet  falls  at  length  an  useless  fane ; 

To  ruin's  ruthless  fangs  a  prey, 
The  wrecks  of  pillar'd  pride  remain. 

What,  though  the  sculpture  be  destroy'd. 
From  dark  oblivion  meant  to  guard ; 

A  bright  renown  shall  be  enjoy'd 
By  those  whose  virtues  claim  reward. 

Then  do  not  say  the  common  lot 
Of  all  lies  deep  in  Lethe's  wave ; 

Some  few  who  ne'er  will  be  forgot 
Shall  burst  the  bondage  of  the  grave. 


1806. 


TO  A  LADY 

WHO  FEESElfTED  THE  ATTTHOE  WISH  THE  VELVET  BAUD 
WHICH  BOOKD  HE*  t EESSES. 

This  Band,  which  bound  thy  yellow  hair, 
Is  mine,  sweet  girl  1  thy  pledge  of  love ; 

It  claims  my  warmest,  dearest  care, 
Like  relics  left  of  saints  above. 

1  No  particular  hero  ii  here  alluded  to.  The  exploit*  of 
Bayard,  Nemours,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  b  more 
modern  times  the  lame  of  Marlborough,  Frederick  the  Great, 
Count  Saxe,  Charles  of  Sweden,  Ac.  are  familiar  to  every  his- 
torical reader,  but  the  exact  places  of  their  birth  are  known 
toarery  mail  proportion  oftheir  admirers. 

*  (The  true  reason  of  the  haughty  djstsifce  at  which  Byron, 
both  at  Ifab  period  wad  afterwards,  stood  apart  from  his  more 


Oh!  I  wm  wear  it  next  my  heart; 

Twill  bind  my  soul  m  bonds  to 
From  me  again  twill  ne'er  depart. 

Bat  mingle  in  the  grave  with  me. 

The  dew  I  gather  from  thy  Up 
Is  not  so  dear  to  me  as  this; 

That  I  bat  for  a  moment  alp, 
And  banquet  on  a  transient  bliss : 


This  will  recall  each  youthful  scene, 
E'en  when  our  lives  are  on  the  wane; 

The  leaves  of  Love  will  still  be  green 
When  Memory  bids  them  bud  again* 

Oh  I  Utile  lock  of  golden  hue, 

In  gently  waving  ringlet  curi'd, 
By  the  dear  head  on  which  you  grew, 

I  would  not  lose  you  for  a  world. 

Not  though  a  thousand  more  adorn 

The  polish'd  brow  where  once  you  shone, 

Like  rays  which  gild  a  cloudless  mom* 
Beneath  Columbia's  fervid  sone. 

1806.      [nmpinWsb«d,l8x*J 


REMEMBRANCE. 


'Tis  done ! — I  saw  it  In  my  dreams : 

No  more  with  Hope  the  future  beams ; 
My  days  of  happiness  are  few; 

ChiU'd  by  misfortune's  wintry  blast, 

My  dawn  of  life  Is  overcast, 
Love,  Hope,  and  Joy,  alike  adieu  1 
Would  I  could  add  Remembrance  too  I 

1808.     [First  pohHeaed,  U 
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LINES 

▲DDEXSSXD  TO  THE  EEV.  J.  T.  BXCXS*,  O*  HIS  JUmSESw 
THE  AVTHOa  TO  MIX  MORE  WITH  SOCUXT. 

Deae  Becher,  you  teU  me  to  mix  with  mankind  ; 

I  cannot  deny  such  a  precept  Is  wise; 
But  retirement  accords  with  the  tone  of  my  mind : 

I  win  not  descend  to  a  world  I  despise. 

Did  the  senate  or  camp  my  exertions  require, 
Ambition  might  prompt  me,  at  once,  to  go  forth ; 

When  infancy's  years  of  probation  expire* 
Perchance  I  may  strive  to  distinguish  my  birth. 

The  fire  in  the  cavern  of  Etna  conceal'd, 
Stin  mantles  unseen  in  its  secret  recess ; 

At  length,  in  a  volume  terrific  reveal'd, 
No  torrent  can  quench  it,  no  bounds  can  repress,  * 

opulent  neighbour!,  U  to  be  found  (taysllr.  Moore)  *tn  ma  i 

mortifying  eonsdouMEieM  of  the  inadequacy  of  hit  own  an 

to  his  rank,  and  the  proud  dread  of  being  made  so  seal  his 

inferiority  by  persons  to  whom,  m  every  other 

knew  hisaself  superior."  Mr.  Beeher  frequently  < 

with  him  on  this  onsodableness  ;  and  one  of  his  friendly 

monstrances  drew  forth  these  lines,  so  remarks!  ~ 

the  splendid  burst  with  which  Lord  Byron's  ▼ 

was  ere  long  to  open  upon  the  world.] 
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Oh !  thus,  the  desire  In  my  bosom  for  fiune 
Bids  me  live  bat  to  hope  for  posterity's  praise. 

Could  I  soar  with  the  phoenix  on  pinions  of  flame, 
With  him  I  would  wish  to  expire  in  the  blase. 

For  the  life  of  a  Fox,  of  a  Chatham  the  death, 
What  censure*  what  danger,  what  woe  would  I 
brave  I  [breath; 

Their  lives  did  not  end  when  they  yielded  their 
Their  glory  illumines  the  gloom  of  their  grave. 

Yet  why  should  I  mingle  in  Fashion's  full  herd  ? 

Why  crouch  to  her  leaders,  or  cringe  to  her  rules? 
Why  bend  to  the  proud,  or  applaud  the  absurd  ? 

Why  search  for  delight  in  the  friendship  of  fools  ? 

I  have  tasted  the  sweets  and  the  bitters  of  love ; 

In  friendship  I  early  was  taught  to  believe ; 
My  passion  the  matrons  of  prudence  reprove ; 

I  have  found  that  a  friend  may  profess,  yet  deceive. 

To  me  what  Is  wealth  r— it  may  pass  in  an  hour, 
If  tyrants  prevail,  or  if  Fortune  should  frown : 

To  me  what  Is  title  ? — the  phantom  of  power; 
To  me  what  is  fashion  ?  —I  seek  but  renown. 

Deceit  is  a  stranger  as  yet  to  my  soul : 
I  still  am  unpractised  to  varnish  the  truths 

Then  why  should  I  live  in  8  hateful  control  ? 
Why  waste  upon  fbOy  the  days  of  my  youth  ? 

1806. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  CALMAR  AND  ORLA. 

ASt  DCTTATlQir  OF  MACFHEaSON's  OSSIAK.  * 

Dxae  are  the  days  of  youth !  Age  dwells  on  their 
remembrance  through  the  mist  of  time.  In  the  twi- 
light he  recalls  the  sunny  hours  of  morn.  He  lifts 
his  spear  with  trembling  hand.  "  Not  thus  feebly 
did  I  raise  the  steel  before  my  fathers ! "  Fast  is  the 
race  of  heroes  I  But  their  fame  rises  on  the  harp ; 
their  souls  ride  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  they  hear 
the  sound  through  the  sighs  of  the  storm,  and  rejoice 
In  their  hall  of  clouds  I  Such  is  Cahnar.  The  gray 
stone  marks  his  narrow  house.  He  looks  down  from 
eddying  tempests:  he  rolls  Ins  form  in  the  whirlwind, 
and  hovers  on  the  blast  of  the  mountain. 

In  Morven  dwelt  the  chief;  a  beam  of  war  to 
Flngal.  His  steps  in  the  field  were  marked  in  blood. 
Lochllfi't  sons  had  fled  before  his  angry  spear ;  but 
mild  was  the  eye  of  Cahnar ;  soft  was  the  flow  of  his 
yellow  locks :  they  streamed  like  the  meteor  of  the 
night.  No  maid  was  the  sigh  of  his  soul:  his  thoughts 
were 'Sjfven  tr  friendship, — to  dark-haired  Orla, 
destroyer  of  heroes  1  Equal  were  their  swords  in 
battle;  but  fierce  was  the  pride  of  Orla:— gentle 
alone  to  Caiman  Together  they  dwelt  in  the  cave 
ofOithona. 

From  Lochlin,  Swaran  bounded  o'er  the  blue  waves. 
Erin's  sdn*  fell  beneath  his  might  Flngal  roused 
his  chiefs  t*>  combat  Their  ships  cover  the  ocean. 
Their  hosts  throng  on  the  green  hills.  They  come 
nr'&c'aSd  of  Erin. 


ilt 


bo 


that  the  story,  though 
itjtakatffrtwi-Ntottf 


Night  rose  in  clouds.  Darkness  veils  the  armies: 
but  the  biasing  oaks  gleam  through  the  valley.  The 
sons  of  Lochlin  slept:  their  dreams  were  of  blood. 
They  lift  the  spear  in  thought,  and  Flngal  flies. 
Not  so  the  host  of  Morven.  To  watch  was  the  post 
of  Orla.  Cahnar  stood  by  his  side.  Their  spears 
were  in  their  hands.  Flngal  called  his  chiefs :  they 
stood  around.  The  king  was  in  the  midst  Grey 
were  his  locks,  but  strong  was  the  arm  of  the  king. 
Age  withered  not  his  powers.  "  Sons  of  Morven," 
said  the  hero,  "  to-morrow  we  meet  the  foe.  But 
where  is  CuthulUn,  the  shield  of  Erin?  He  rests. 
in  the  halls  of  Tura;  he  knows  not  of  oar  coming. 
Who  will  speed  through  Lochlin  to  the  hero,  and 
call  the  chief  to  arms  ?  The  path  is  by  the  swords 
of  foes ;  but  many  are  my  heroes.  They  are  thun- 
derbolts of  war.    Speak,  ye  chiefs!  Who  will  arise?  " 

"  Son  of  Trenmor  I  mine  be  the  deed,"  said  dark- 
haired  Orla,  "  and  mine  alone.  What  is  death  to 
me?  I  love  the  sleep  of  the  mighty,  but  little  is 
the  danger.  The  sons  of  Lochlin  dream.  I  will 
seek  car-borne  Cuthullin.  If  I  fall,  raise  the  song 
of  bards ;  and  lay  me  by  the  stream  of  Lubar."— 
"  And  shalt  thou  fall  alone  ? "  said  fair-haired  Cal- 
mar.  "  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  friend  a&r  ?  Chief  of 
Olthona!  not  feeble  is  my  arm  in  fight  Could  I 
see  thee  die,  and  not  lift  the  spear  ?  No,  Orla !  ours 
has  been  the  chase  of  the  roebuck,  and  the  feast  of 
shells  ;  ours  be  the  path  of  danger :  ours  has  been 
the  cave  of  Olthona ;  ours  be  the  narrow  dwelling  on 
the  banks  of  Lubar."  "  Cahnar,"  said  the  chief  of 
Olthona,  "  why  should  thy  yellow  locks  be  darkened 
in  the  dust  of  Erin  ?  Let  me  fall  alone.  My  father 
dwells  in  his  hall  of  air :  he  will  rejoice  in  his  boy ; 
but  the  blue-eyed  Mora  spreads  the  feast  for  her  son 
in  Morven.  She  listens  to  the  steps  of  the  hunter 
on  the  heath,  and  thinks  It  Is  the  tread  of  Cahnar. 
Let  her  not  say,  *  Cahnar  has  fallen  by  the  steel  of 
Lochlin :  he  died  with  gloomy  Orla,  the  chief  of  the 
dark  brow.'  Why  should  tears  dim  the  asure  eye  of 
Mora  ?  Why  should  her  voice  curse  Orla,  the 
destroyerof  Cahnar  ?  Live,  Cahnar  1  live  to  raise 
my  stone  of  moss ;  live  to  revenge  me  in  the  blood 
of  Lochlin.  Join  the  song  of  bards  above  my  grave. 
Sweet  will  be  the  song  of  death  to  Orla,  from  the 
voice  of  Cahnar.  My  ghost  shall  smile  on  the  notes 
of  praise."  "  Orla,"  said  the  son  of  Mora,  "  could  I 
raise  the  song  of  death  to  my  friend  ?  Could  I  give 
his  feme  to  the  winds  ?  No,  my  heart  would  speak 
in  sighs :  faint  and  broken  are  the  sounds  of  sorrow. 
Orla !  our  souls  shall  hear  the  song  together.  One 
cloud  shall  be  ours  an  high :  the  bards  will  mingle  ■ 
the  names  of  Orla  and  Cahnar." 

They  quit  the  circle  of  the  chiefs.     Their  steps 
are  to  the  host  of  Lochtfn.     The  dying  blase  of  oak 
dim  twinkles  through  the  night     The  northern  star .. 
points  the  path  to  Turn.    Swaran,  the  king,  rests  on 
his  lonely  hllL  '  Here  the  troops  are  mixed »  tney , 
frown  in  sleep ;  their  shields  beneath  their  heads.  ^ 
Their  swords  gleam  at  distance  in  heaps.    The  fires  ' 
are  feint ;  then:  embers  fell  in  smoke.  AH  is  huah'd ; 
but  the  gale  sighs  on  the  rocks  above.    Lightly  wheel  , 
the  heroes  through  the  slumbering  band.    Half  the 
journey  is  past,  when  Mathon,  resting  on  his  shieVJ* 
m;eets  the  eye  of  Orla.    It  rolls  in  name,  and  glisten* 


and  Enryalui,"  of  wWth  episode  a  translation  Isalreaay  ghm 
In  the.pment  volume. 
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through  the  shade.  His  spear  is  raised  on  high. 
"  Why  dost  thou  bend  thy  brow,  chief  of  Oithona  ?  H 
said  fair-haired  Calmar :  M  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
foes.  Is  this  a  time  for  delay?"  M  It  is  a  time  for 
vengeance,**  said  Oria  of  the  gloomy  brow.  M  BCathon 
of  Lochlln  sleeps :  seest  thou  his  spear?  Its  point 
is  dim  with  the  gore  of  my  father.  The  blood  of 
Mathon  shall  reek  on  mine ;  but  shall  I  slay  him 
sleeping,  son  of  Mora?  No!  he  shall  feel  his  wound: 
my  fame  shall  not  soar  on  the  blood  of  slumber. 
Rise,  Mathon,  rise !  The  son  of  Conna  calls ;  thy 
lift  is  his ;  rise  to  combat"  BCathon  starts  from 
sleep ;  but  did  he  rise  alone  ?  No :  the  gathering 
chiefs  bound  on  the  plain.  "  Fly!  Calmar,  fly!"  said 
dark-haired  Oria.  "  Mathon  is  mine.  I  shall  die 
in  joy :  but  Lochlln  crowds  around.  Fly  through 
the  shade  of  night"  Oria  turns.  The  helm  of 
Mathon  is  cleft;  his  shield  (alls  from  his  arm:  he 
shudders  in  his  blood.  He  rolls  by  the  side  of  the 
biasing  oak.  Strumon  sees  him  fall:  his  wrath  rises: 
his  weapon  glitters  on  the  head  of  Oria :  but  a  spear 
pierced  his  eye.  His  brain  gushes  through  the  wound, 
and  foams  on  the  spear  of  Calmar.  As  roll  the  waves 
of  the  Ocean  on  two  mighty  barks  of  the  north,  so 
pour  the  men  of  Lochlln  on  the  chiefs.  As,  breaking 
the  surge  in  foam,  proudly  steer  the  barks  of  the 
north,  so  rise  the  chiefs  of  Morven  on  the  scattered 
crests  of  Lochlln.  The  din  of  arms  came  to  the  ear 
of  TlngaL.  He  strikes  his  shield;  his  sons  throng 
around;  the  people  pour  along  the  heath.  Byno 
bounds  in  joy.  Ossian  stalks  in  his  arms.  Oscar 
shakes  the  spear.  The  eagle  wing  of  FUlan  floats  on 
the  wind.  Dreadful  is  the  clang  of  death !  many  are 
the  widows  of  Lochlln!  Morven  prevails  in  its 
strength. 

Morn  glimmers  on  the  hills :  no  living  foe  is  seen ; 
but  the  sleepers  are  many ;  grim  they  lie  on  Erin. 
The  breeze  of  ocean  lifts  their  locks ;  yet  they  do 
not  awake.     The  hawks  scream  above  their  prey. 

Whose  yellow  locks  wave  o'er  the  breast  of  a 
chief?  Bright  as  the  gold  of  the  stranger,  they 
mingle  with  the  dark  hair  of  his  friend.  Ti* 
Calmar :  he  lies  on  the  bosom  of  Oria.  Theirs  is 
one  stream  of  blood.  Fierce  is  the  look  of  the 
gloomy  Oria.  He  breathes  not ;  but  his  eye  is  still 
a  flame.  It  glares  in  death  unclosed.  His  hand  is 
grasped  in  Calmar's;  but  Calmar  lives!  he  lives, 
though  low.  ••  Rise,**  said  the  king,  M  rise,  son  of 
Mora:  *tis  mine  to  heal  the  wounds  of  heroes. 
Calmar  may  yet  bound  on  the  hills  of  Morven." 

"  Never  more  shall  Calmar  chase  the  deer  of 
Morven  with  Oria,"  said  the  hero.  "  What  were 
the  chase  to  me  alone  ?  Who  should  share  the  spoils 
of  battle  with  Calmar?  Oria  is  at  rest!  Bough 
was  thy  soul,  Oria!  yet  soft  to  me  as  the  dew  of 
morn.  It  glared  on  others  in  lightning :  to  me  a 
silver  beam  of  night  Bear  my  sword  to  blue-eyed 
Mora ;  let  It  hang  in  my  empty  halL  It  is  not  pure 
from  blood :  but  It  could  not  save  Oria.  Lay  me 
with  my  friend.    Raise  the  song  when  I  am  dark ! " 

They  are  laid  by  the  stream  of  Lobar.  Four 
gray  stones  mark  the  dwelling  of  Oria  and  Calmar. 

1 1  fear  Lalna*!  late  edition  hat  eoomlattfy  waUuuiu 
every  hope  that  Macpbenoo'f  Oasum  might  prove  the  traa- 
latlon  of  a  Mrlat  of  «***——  oomnleta  in  themselves  t  but  while 
Um  imposture  is  discovered,  the  merit  of  the  work 
undlaputed,  though  not  without  fcnlts— particularly 
pen*)  uugu  ana  Donujaiae  nwtioiii      m  preNOJ 


Swarm 


bound,  our  aafls  rose  on  the 


When 

blue  waves.     The  winds  gave  our  barks  to  Morven : 

— the  bards  raised  the  song. 

"  What  form  rises  on  the  roar  of  clouds?  Wheat 
dark  ghost  gleams  on  the  red  streams  of  tempests? 
His  voice  rolls  on  the  thunder.  TU  Oria,  the 
brown  chief  of  Oithona.  He  was  nnmafrhnf  in  war. 
Peace  to  thy  soul,  Oria  f  thy  feme  will  not  perish. 
Nor  thine,  Calmar  l  Lovely  wast  thou,  son  of  blnt- 
eyed  Mora;  but  not  harmless  was  thy  sword.  U 
hangs  in  thy  cave.  The  ghosts  of  Lochlln  shriek 
around  its  steeL  Hear  thy  praise,  Calmar:  It 
dwells  on  the  voice  of  the  mighty.  Thy  bom 
shakes  on  the  echoes  of  Morven.  Then  rate  thy 
fair  locks,  son  of  Mora.  Spread  them  on  the  arch 
of  the  rainbow ;  and  smile  through  the  tears  of  the 
storm/'! 


L'AMITll  EST  L*AMOUR  SANS  AXLES.  • 

Why  should  my  anxious  breast  repine, 

Because  my  youth  is  fled  ? 
Days  of  delight  may  still  be  mine ; 

Affection  is  not  dead. 
In  tracing  back  the  years  of  youth, 
One  firm  record,  one  lasting  truth 

Celestial  consolation  brings ; 
Bear  it,  ye  breezes,  to  the  seat, 
Where  first  my  heart  responsive  beat, — 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  !* 

Through  few,  but  deeply  chequer'd  years. 

What  moments  have  been  mine ! 
Now  half  obscured  by  clouds  of  tears. 

Now  bright  in  rays  divine ; 
HoweYr  my  future  doom  be  cast. 
My  soul,  enraptured  with  the  past 

To  one  idea  fondly  clings ; 
Friendship !  that  thought  is  all  thine  own, 
Worth  worlds  of  bliss,  that  thought  alone— 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  bis  wings  !* 

Where  yonder  yew-trees  lightly  wave 

Their  branches  on  the  gale, 
.  Unheeded  heaves  a  simple  grave. 

Which  tells  the  common  tale ; 
Round  this  unconscious  schoolboys  stray, 
Till  the  dull  knell  of  childish  play 

From  yonder  studious  ™««k—  rings. 
But  here  whene'er  my  footsteps  mow, 
My  silent  tears  too  plainly  prove, 

w  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wisest* 

Oh  Love !  before  thy  glowing  shrine 

My  early  vows  were  paid ; 
My  hopes,  my  dreams,  my  heart  was  Urine* 

But  these  are  now  decayM ; 
For  thine  are  pinions  like  the  wind* 
No  trace  of  thee  remains  behind. 

Except,  alas  1  thy  jealous  stings. 
Away,  away  I  delusive  power. 
Thou  shalt  not  haunt  my  coming  hours 
•    Unless,  indeed,  without  thy  wings. 


Imitation  wfll  be  pardoned  by  the  admirer*  of  the 
an  attempt,  however  Inferior,  which  evsaosf 
their  mroorite  author. 

•  [See **n\p.  400.  note.   We  Insert  this 

count  of  thedate  of  ttt  waimaajftna.   It  was  not 
tadodedmtheputamationet  ISO?,) 
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Seat  of  my  youth!*  thy  distant  spire 

Recall*  each  scene  of  joy ; 
My  bosom  glows  with  former  fire,— 

In  mind  again  a  boy. 
Thy  grove  of  elms,  thy  verdant  hill, 
Thy  every  path  delights  me  still, 

Each  flower  a  double  fragrance  flings ; 
Again,  as  once,  in  converse  gay, 
Each  dear  associate  seems  to  say, 

M  friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings ! " 

My  Lycus  I  *  wherefore  dost  thou  weep  ? 

Thy  falling  tears  restrain ; 
Affection  for  a  time  may  sleep, 

But,  oh,  twill  wake  again.  * 
Think,  think,  my  friend,  when  next  we  meet, 
Our  long-wish'd  interview,  how  sweet ! 

From  this  my  hope  of  rapture  springs ; 
While  youthful  hearts  thus  fondly  swell, 
Absence,  my  friend,  can  only  tell, 

44  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings !' 


I»» 


In  one,  and  one  alone  deceived, 

Did  I  my  error  mourn  ? 
No— from  oppressive  bonds  relieved, 

I  left  the  wretch  to  scorn. 
I  turn'd  to  those  my  childhood  knew, 
With  feelings  warm,  with  bosoms  true, 

Twined  with  my  heart's  according  strings; 
And  till  those  vital  chords  shall  break, 
For  none  but  these  my  breast  shall  wake 

Friendship,  the  power  deprived  of  wings  1 

Ye  few !  my  soul,  my  life  is  yours, 

My  memory  and  my  hope ; 
Tour  worth  a  lasting  love  insures, 

UnfetterM  in  its  scope ; 
From  smooth  deceit  and  terror  sprung, 
With  aspect  fair  and  honey'd  tongue, 

Let  Adulation  wait  on  kings ; 
With  joy  elate,  by  snares  beset, 
We,  we)  my  friends,  can  ne'er  forget, 

44  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings ! " 

Fictions  and  dreams  inspire  the  bard  * 

Who  rolls  the  epic  song ; 

Friendship  and  Truth  be  my  reward- 
To  me  no  bays  belong ; 

If  laurell'd  Fame  but  dwells  with  lies, 

Me  the  enchantress  ever  flies, 

Whose  heart  and  not  whose  fancy  sings ; 

Simple  and  young,  I  dare  not  feign ; 

Mine  be  the  rude  yet  heartfelt  strain, 
«  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings ! " 

Dec.  29, 1806.    [First  published,  1882.] 


i  Harrow. 


•  [The  Earl  of  Clare —  See  p.  406.] 


*  [The  young  poet  had  recently  received  from  Lord  Clare, 
an  epistle  containing  this  passage : — ** 1  think  by  your  last  let- 
ter that  you  are  very  much  piqued  with  most  of  your  friends ; 
and,  If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  a  little  to  with  me.  In  one 
pan  you  say,  'there  is  little  or  no  doubt  a  few  years,  or 
month*,  will  render  as  as  politely  indlflerent  to  each  other,  as 
U  we  had  oerer  patted  a  portion  of  our  time  together :'  indeed, 
Byron,  you  wrong  me  jand  I  hare  no  doubt —at  least  I  hope 
—you  wrong  yourself.*'] 

«  [it  ti  difficult  to  conjecture  for  what  reason,— but  these 
atansas  were  not  included  in  the  publication  of  1807 ;  though 
few  will  hesitate  to  place  them  higher  than  any  thtngjglven  in 
that  volume.  **  Written  when  the  anther  was  not*funeteen 
years  of  age,  this  remarkable  poem  shows,"  says  Moore, "  how 


THE  PRATER  OF  NATURE.  ♦ 

Fatotb,  of  Light !  great  God  of  Heaven  I 
Hear'st  thou  the  accents  of  despair  ? 

Can  guilt  like  man's  be  e'er  forgiven  ? 
Can  vice  atone  for  crimes  by  prayer  ? 

Father  of  Light,  on  thee  I  call  1 
Thou  seest  my  soul  is  dark  within ; 

Thou  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow's  fall, 
Avert  from  me  the  death  of  sin. 

No  shrine  I  seek,  to  sects  unknown ; 

Oh,  point  to  me  the  path  of  truth  ! 
Thy  dread  omnipotence  I  own ; 

Spare,  yet  amend,  the  faults  of  youth. 

Let  bigots  rear  a  gloomy  fane, 

Let  superstition  hall  the  pile, 
Let  priests,  to  spread  their  sable  reign, 

With  tales  of  mystic  rights  beguile, 

Shall  man  confine  his  Maker's  sway 
To  Gothic  domes  of  mouldering  stone  ? 

Thy  temple  Is  the  face  of  day ; 
Earth,  ocean,  heaven,  thy  boundless  throne,  * 

Shall  man  condemn  his  race  to  hell, 
Unless  they  bend  in  pompous  form  ? 

Tell  us  that  all,  for  one  who  fell, 
Must  perish  in  the  mingling  storm  ? 

Shall  each  pretend  to  reach  the  skies, 

Yet  doom  his  brother  to  expire, 
Whose  soul  a  different  hope  supplies, 

Or  doctrines  less  severe  inspire  ? 

Shall  these,  by  creeds  they  cant  expound, 

Prepare  a  fended  bliss  or  woe  ? 
Shall  reptiles,  grovelling  on  the  ground, 

Their  great  Creator's  purpose  know  ? 

Shall  those  who  live  for  self  alone, 
Whose  years  float  on  in  daily  crime — 

Shall  they  by  Faith  for  guilt  atone, 
And  live  beyond  the  bounds  of  Time  ? 

Father !  no  prophet's  laws  I  seek,  — 
Thy  laws  in  Nature's  works  appear ;  — 

I  own  myself  corrupt  and  weak, 
Tet  will  I  pray,  for  thou  wilt  hear  l 

Thou  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star 
Through  trackless  realms  of  ether's  space; 

Who  cabn'st  the  elemental  war, 
Whose  hand  from  pole  to  pole  I  trace : 

early  the  struggle  between  natural  piety  and  doubt  began  in 
his  mind."  In  reading  the  celebrated  critique  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  on  the  "  Hours  of  Idleness,"  the  fact  that  the 
volume  did  not  Include  this  poem,  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind.] 
*  [The  poet  appears  to  have  had  in  his  mind  one  of  Mr. 
Souther's  juvenile  pieces,  beginning,  — 

•*  Go,  thou,  unto  the  house  of  prayer, 
I  to  the  woodlands  will  repair.'' 

See  also  ChlkLe  Harold,  canto  ill.  st.  91.  — 

*'  Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  aiuHhe  peak 
Of  earth-o'ergaxing  mountains,  and  thus  take 
A  fit  and  unwall'd  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  Spirit,  in  whose  honour  shrines  are  weak 
Uprear'd  of  human  hands,"  Ac] 
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Thou,  who  in  wisdom  placed  me  here, 

Who,  when  thou  wilt,  canst  take  me  hence. 

Ah  1  whilst  I  tread  this  earthly  sphere, 
Extend  to  me  thy  wide  defence. 

To  Thee,  my  God,  to  Thee  I  can ! 

Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide, 
By  thy  command  I  rise  or  ftul, 

In  thy  protection  I  confide. 

If,  when  this  dust  to  dust's  restored, 

My  soul  shall  float  on  airy  wing, 
How  shall  thy  glorious  name  adored 

Inspire  her  feeble  voice  to  sing ! 

But,  If  this  fleeting  spirit  share 

With  clay  the  grave's  eternal  bed. 
While  life  yet  throbs,  I  raise  my  prayer, 

Though  doom'd  no  more  to  quit  the  dead. 

To  Thee  I  breathe  my  humble  strain, 

Grateful  for  all  thy  mercies  past, 
And  hope,  my  God,  to  thee  again 
This  erring  life  may  fly  at  last 

December  S9,  1806. 
[First  published,  1830.] 


TO  EDWARD  NOEL  LONG,  ESQ.  > 
Nil  ego  contalerim  joctmdo  unui  amlco.  —  Ho*. 

Dzab,  Long,  in  this  sequester'd  scene, 

While  all  around  in  slumber  lie, 
The  joyous  days  which  ours  have  been 

Come  rolling  fresh  on  Fancy's  eye ; 
Thus  if  amidst  the  gathering  storm, 
While  clouds  the  darken'd  noon  deform, 
Ton  heaven  assume*  a  varied  glow, 
I  baa  the  sky's  celestial  bow, 
Which  spreads  the  sign  of  future  peace, 
And  bids  the  war  of  tempests  cease. 
Ah  !  though  the  present  brings  but  pain 
I  think  those  days  may  come  again  ; 
Or  if,  in  melancholy  mood, 
Some  lurking  envious  fear  intrude, 
To  check  my  bosom's  fondest  thought, 

And  interrupt  the  golden  dream, 
I  crush  the  fiend  with  malice  fraught, 

And  still  indulge  my  wonted  theme. 
Although  we  ne'er  again  can  trace, 

In  Granta's  vale,  the  pedant's  lore ; 
Nor  through  the  groves  of  Ida  chase 

Our  raptured  visions  as  before, 
Though  Youth  has  flown  on  rosy  pinion, 
And  Manhood  claims  Ids  stern  dominion, 
Age  will  not  every  hope  destroy, 
But  yield  some  hours  of  sober  Joy. 

Yes,  I  will  hope  that  Time's  broad  wing 
Will  shed  around  some  dews  of  spring : 
But  if  his  scythe  must  sweep  the  flowers 
Which  bloom  among  the  fairy  bowers, 

i  [This  joon*  jenUemsn,  who  was  with  Lord  Byron  both 
at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  afterwards  entered  the  Guard*, 
and  •erred  with  distinction  in  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen. 
He  was  drowned  early  in  1809,  when  on  his  way  to  join  the 
army  In  the  Peninsula ;  the  transport  in  which  he  sailed  being 


Where  smflmg  Youth  delights  to  dwwS. 
And  hearts  with  early  rapture  swell ; 
If  frowning  Age,  with  cold  control. 
Confines  the  current  of  the  soul, 
Congeals  the  tear  of  Pity's  eye. 
Or  checks  the  sympathetic  sigh. 
Or  hears  unmoved  misfortune's  groan. 
And  bids  me  feel  for  self  alone ; 
Oh  I  may  my  bosom  never  learn 

To  soothe  its  wonted  heedless  flow ; 
Still,  still  despise  the  censor  stern. 

But  ne'er  forget  another  a  woe. 
Yes,  as  you  knew  me  in  the  days 
O'er  which  Remembrance  yet  delays, 
Still  may  I  tore,  untntor'd,  wild. 
And  even  in  age  at  heart  a  child. 

Though  now  on  aJry  visions  borne, 

To  you  my  soul  is  stffl  the  same. 
Oft  has  it  been  my  fete  to  mourn, 

AndaUmy  former  joys  are  tame. 
But,  hence !  ye  hours  of  sable  hoe  I 

Your  frowns  are  gone,  my  sorrows  o'er : 
By  every  bliss  my  childhood  knew, 

1 11  think  upon  your  shade  no  more. 
Thus,  when  the  whirlwind's  rage  is  past. 

And  caves  their  sullen  roar  enclose, 
We  heed  no  more  the  wintry  blast. 

When  luU'd  by  sephyr  to  repose. 

Full  often  has  my  infant  Muse 

Attuned  to  love  her  languid  lyre ; 
But  now  without  a  theme  to  choose. 

The  strains  in  stolen  sighs  expire. 
My  youthful  nymphs,  alas !  are  flown ; 

E is  a  wife,  and  C         a  mother. 

And  Carolina  sighs  alone. 

And  Mary's  given  to  another ; 
And  Corals  eye,  which  roU'd  on  me, 

Can  now  no  more  my  love  recall : 
In  truth,  dearLoxo,  twas  time  to  flee; 

For  Cora's  eye  will  shine  on  all. 
And  though  the  sun,  with  genial  rays, 
His  beams  alike  to  all  displays, 
,  And  every  lady's  eye  *s  a  swa, 
*  These  last  should  be  confined  to  one. 
The  soul's  meridian  dont  become  her, 
Whose  sun  displays  a  general  trimmer  f 
Thus  faint  is  every  former  flame, 
And  passion's  self  is  now  a  name. 
As,  when  the  ebbing  flames  are  low, 

The  aid  which  once  improved  their  light. 
And  bade  them  burn  with  fiercer  glow, 

Now  quenches  all  their  sparks  in  night  $ 
Thus  has  it  been  with  passion's  Area, 

As  many  a  boy  and  girl  reniembers, 
While  all  the  force  of  love  expires, 

Extinguished  with  the  dying 


ran  fool  of  In  the  night  by 


of  the  convoy. 


But  now,  dear  Low o,  t  Is  midnight's  noon. 
And  clouds  obscure  the  watery  moon. 
Whose  beauties  I  shall  not  rehearse, 
Described  in  every  stripilnglB  verse  \ 

fener."  says  Lord  Byron,  "wrote  to  me  to  write  hat 
epitaph.  1  promiaed— bat  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
He  was  soch  a  good,  amiable  being  as  rarer? 
In  this  world ;  who  talent  and  accomptisfcjnent 
him  the  more  regretted.''  Sfrom  XMorjr.  18X10 


as 

a. 


too,  ta> 
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Hor  why  should  I  die  path  go  o'er, 
Which  every  bard  has  trod  before  ? 
Yet  ere  yon  silver  lamp  of  night 

Has  thrice  perfbrm'd  her  stated  round, 
Has  thrice  retraced  her  path  of  light, 

And  chased  away  the  gloom  profound, 
I  trust  that  we,  my  gentle  friend, 
Shall  see  her  rolling  orbit  wend 
Above  the  dear-loved  peaceful  seat 
Which  once  contain'd  our  youth's  retreat ; ! 
And  then  with  those  our  childhood  knew, 
Well  mingle  in  the  festive  crew; 
While  many  a  tale  of  former  day 
Shall  wing  the  laughing  hours  away  -, 
And  all  the  flow  of  souls  shall  pour 
The  sacred  intellectual  shower, 
Nor  cease  till  Lima's  waning  horn 
Scarce  glimmers  through  the  mist  of  morn. 


TO  A  LADY.  3 


Or  1  had  my  late  been  join'd  with  thine, 
As  once  this  pledge  appear'd  a  token, 

These  follies  had  not  then  been  mine, 
Tor  then  my  peace  had  not  been  broken. 3 

To  thee  these  early  faults  I  owe, 
To  thee,  the  wise  and  old  reproving : 

They  know  my  sins,  but  do  not  know 
T  was  thine  to  break  the  bonds  of  loving. 

For  once  my  soul,  like  thine,  was  pure, 
And  aU  its  rising  fires  could  smother ; 

But  now  thy  vows  no  more  endure, 
Beatow'd  by  thee  upon  another. 

Perhaps  his  peace  I  could  destroy, 
And  spoil  the  blisses  that  await  him ; 

Yet  let  my  rival  smfle  in  joy. 
For  thy  dear  sake  I  cannot  hate  him. 

Ah !  since  thy  angel  form  is  gone, 
My  heart  no  more  can  rest  with  any ; 

But  what  it  sought  in  thee  alone, 
Attempts,  alas  !  to  find  in  many. 

Then  tare  thee  well,  deceitful  maid ! 

T  were  vain  and  fruitless  to  regret  thee ; 
Nor  Hope  nor  Memory  yield  their  aid, 

But  Pride  may  teach  me  to  forget  thee. 

Yet  all  this  giddy  waste  of  years, 

This  tiresome  round  of  palling  pleasures ; 

These  varied  loves,  these  matron's  fears, 

These  thoughtless  strains  to  passion's  measures— 

fTb*  two  friends  were  bom  passionately  attached  to  Har- 
v  i  and  soeeetimes  mads  excursions  thither  together,  to 
revive  their  school-boy  recollection*.] 

•  pitr*.  Musters .    See«a4*,p.aB4.] 

s  ["•  Oortmloo  would  have  healed  feuds  In  which  blood  had 

a  abed  by  our  tethers— it  would  have  Joined  lands  broad 

rich  —ft  would  hare  joined  at  least  one  heart,  and  two 

mc  ill  matched  in  jean  (aha  is  twojreari  my  elder), 

I —and — was*  has  been  the  result  ?*—  Byron  Diary, 

lan.] 

•  p*  Our  meetings,"  says  Lord  Byron,  in  18a, "  were  stolen 
nose,  essd  a  gate  leading  from  Mr.  Cneworth's  grounds  to 
Smsswef  my  mother  was  the  place  tfoojtntiTYiews.   But  the 


If  thou  wert  mine,  had  all  been  hush'd :  — . 

This  cheek  now  pale  from  early  riot, 
With  passion's  hectic  ne'er  had  flush'd, 

But  bloom'd  in  calm  domestic  quiet 

Yes,  once  the  rural  scene  was  sweet, 
For  Nature  seem'd  to  smile  before  thee;  * 

And  once  my  breast  abhorr'd  deceit,— 
For  then  it  beat  but  to  adore  thee. 

But  now  I  seek  for  other  joys : 

To  think  would  drive  my  soul  to  madness  j 
In  thoughtless  throngs  and  empty  noise, 

I  conquer  half  my  bosom's  sadness. 

Yet,  even  in  these  a  thought  will  steal, 
In  spite  of  every  vain  endeavour,  — 

And  fiends  might  pity  what  I  feel, — 
To  know  that  thou  art  lost  forever. 


I  WOULD  I  WERE  A  CARELESS  CHILD. 

I  would  1  were  a  careless  child, 

Still  dwelling  in  my  Highland  cave, 
Or  roaming  through  the  dusky  wild, 

Or  bounding  o'er  the  dark  blue  wave ; 
The  cumbrous  pomp  of  Saxon  »  pride 

Accords  not  with  the  freeborn  soul, 
'Which  loves  the  mountain's  craggy  side, 

And  seeks  the  rocks  where  billows  rolL 

Fortune !  take  back  these  cultured  lands, 

Take  back  this  name  of  splendid  sound  t 
I  hate  the  touch  of  servile  hands, 

I  hate  the  slaves  that  cringe  around. 
Place  me  along  the  rocks  I  love, 

Which  sound  to  Ocean's  wildest  roar; 
I  ask  but  this — again  to  rove 

Through  scenes  my  youth  hath  known  before. 

Few  are  my  years,  and  yet  I  feel 

The  world  was  ne'er  deslgnM  for  me : 
Ah  1  why  do  dark'ning  shades  conceal 

The  hour  when  man  must  cease  to  be  f 
Once  I  beheld  a  splendid  dream, 

A  visionary  scene  of  bliss : 
Truth  t — wherefore  did  thy  hated  beam 

Awake  me  to  a  world  like  this? 

I  loved  — but  those  I  loved  are  gone ; 

Had  friends — my  early  friends  are  fled : 
How  cheerless  feels  the  heart  alone, 

When  all  its  former  hopes  are  dead ! 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill ; 
Though  pleasure  stirs  the  maddening  soul, 

The  heart— the  heart— is  lonely  stilL  * 

ardour  was  all  on  my  side.  I  was  serious ;  she  was  volatile : 
she  liked  me  as  a  younger  brother,  and  treated  and  laughed 
at  me  as  a  007 ;  the,  however,  gave  me  her  picture,  and  that 
was  something  to  make  veraes  upon.  Had  I  married  her,  per- 
haps the  whole  teaour  of  my  life  would  have  been  different."} 

»  Sassenach,  or  Saxon,  a  Gaelic  word,  signifying  either 
Lowland  or  English. 

*  [The  "  imagination  aU  compact."  which  the  greatest  poet 
who  ever  li?ed  has  assigned  as  the  distinguishing  badge  of  his 
brethren,  is  In  every  case  a  dangerous  aft.  It  exaggerates, 
Indeed,  our  expectations,  andean  often  bid  Its  posieiior  hoi 
where  nope  is  lost  to  reason :  but  the  deluiive  pleasure  arisl 
from  these  visions  of  fcnagmation  resembles  that  of  a  "  * 
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How  dull !  to  heir  the  voice  of  those 

Whom  rank  or  chance,  whom  wealth  or  power, 
Have  made,  though  neither  friends  nor  foes, 

Associates  of  the  festive  hour. 
Give  me  again  a  faithful  few, 

In  years  and  feelings  still  the  same, 
And  I  will  fly  the  midnight  crew, 

Where  boisfrous  joy  is  but  a  name. 

And  woman,  lovely  woman !  thou, 

My  hope,  my  comforter,  my  all ! 
How  cold  must  be  my  bosom  now, 

When  e'en  thy  smiles  begin  to  pall ! 
Without  a  sigh  would  I  resign 

This  busy  scene  of  splendid  woe, 
To  make  that  calm  contentment  mine, 

Which  virtue  knows,  or  seems  to  know. 

Fain  would  I  fly  the  haunts  of  men — 

I  seek  to  shun,  not  hate  mankind ; 
My  breast  requires  the  sullen  glen, 

Whose  gloom  may  suit  a  darken'd  mind. 
Oh !  that  to  me  the  wings  were  given 

Which  bear  the  turtle  to  her  nest ! 
Then  would  I  cleave  the  vault  of  heaven, 

To  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest ' 


WHEN  I  ROVED  A  YOUNG  HIGHLANDER. 

Whim  I  roved  a  young  Highlander  o'er  the  dark 
heath, 

And  climb'd  thy  steep  summit,  oh  Morven  of  snow  I* 
To  gase  on  the  torrent  that  thunder'd  beneath, 

Or  the  mist  of  the  tempest  that  gather'd  below, 3 
UntutorM  by  science,  a  stranger  to  fear, 

And  rude  as  the  rocks  where  my  infancy  grew, 
Mo  feeling,  save  one,  to  my  bosom  was  dear ; 

Need  I  say,  my  sweet  Mary4,  'twas  centred  in  you? 

whose  notice  if  attracted  by  a  fragment  of  Jjbss  to  which  a 
«un-beam  bat  given  momentary  splendour.  He  hastens  to  the 
spot  with  breathless  Impatience,  and  finds  the  object  of  his 
curiosity  and  expectation  is  equally  Tolgar  and  worthies*. 
Such  is  the  man  of  quick  and  exalted  powers  of  imagination. 
His  fancy  over-esthnates  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  plea- 
sure, fknie,  distb^ction,  axe  sitern^UelT  pursued,  attained,  and 
despised  when  in  his  power.  Like  the  enchanted  fruit  in  the 
palace  of  a  sorcerer,  the  object*  of  his  admiration  lose  their 
attraction  and  value  at  soon  as  they  are  grasped  by  the  adven- 
turer's  hand,  and  all  that  remains  is  regret  for  the  time  lost  in 
the  chase,  and  astonishment  at  the  hallucination  under  which 
it  was  undertaken.  The  disproportion  between  hone  and  pos- 
session, which  Is  felt  by  all  men,  is  thus  doubled  to  those 
whom  nature  has  endowed  with  the  power  of  gUding  a  distant 

Srospectbytheraysofhnsgtnssion.  These  reflections,  though 
rite  and  obvious,  are  in  a  manner  forced  from  as  by  the 
poetry  of  Lord  Byron,— by  the  sentiments  of  weariness  of 
life  and  enmity  with  the  world  which  they  so  frequently  ex* 
press,— and  by  the  singular  analogy  which  such  sentiments 
hold  with  well-known  incident*  of  his  life— Sim  W.  Scott.] 

i  M  And  1  said,  Oh  I  that  I  had  wines  like  a  dove  i  for  then 
would  I  flyaway,  and  be  at  rest."— J*seA«  It.  6.   This 
also  constitutes  a  part  of  the  most  beautiful 
language. 

1  Morven,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Aberdeenshire.  "Gonnalof 
snow,'*  is  an  expression  frequently  to  be  found  in  Osslsn. 

*  This  will  not  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  mountains.  It  Is  by  no  means  un- 
common, on  attaining  the  top  of  BenMwrls,Ben-y-bourd,  Ac 
to  perceive,  between  the  summit  and  the  valley,  douda  pour- 
ing down  rain,  and  occasionally  accompanied  by  lightning, 
while  the  spectator  literally  looks  down  upon  the  storm,  per- 
fectly secure  from  its  effects. 

«  [In  Lord  Byron's  Diary  tor  ISIS,  he  says,— u  I  have  been 
thinking  lately  a  good  deal  of  Mary  Duff.  Bow  yery  odd  that 
I  should  have  been  so  utterly,  devotedly  fond  of  that  girl,  at 


in  our 


Yet  it  could  not  be  lore,  for  I  knew  not  the 

What  passion  can  dwell  m  the  heart  of  a  child! 
But  stm  I  perceive  an  emotion  the  name 

As  I  felt,  when  a  boy,  on  the  crag-corerM  wild : 
One  image  alone  on  my  bosom  Impressed, 

I  loved  my  bleak  regions,  nor  panted  for  new; 
And  few  were  my  wants,  for  my  wishes  were  hsessM ; 

And  pure  were  my  thoughts,  for  my  soul  was  with 
you. 

I  arose  with  the  dawn;  with  my  dog  as  my  guide, 

From  mountain  to  mountain  I  bounded  along; 
I  breasted  the  billows  of  Dee's*  rushing  tide, 

And  heard  at  a  distance  the  Highlander's  aong: 
At  eve,  on  my  heath-coverM  couch  of  repose. 

No  dreams,  save  of  Mary,  were  spread  to  my  view; 
And  warm  to  the  skies  my  devotions  arose, 

For  the  first  of  my  prayers  was  a  lib  swing  on  you, 

I  left  my  bleak  home,  and  my  visions  are  gone ; 

The  mountains  are  vanished,  my  youth  Is  no  more; 
As  the  last  of  my  race,  I  must  wither  atone. 

And  delight  but  in  days  I  have  irttnrssM  before: 
Ah !  splendour  has  raised  but  embuterM  my  lot  ; 

More  dear  were  the  scenes  which  mymamcy  knew: 
Though  my  hopes  may  have  falTd,  yet  they  are  aot 
forgot; 

Though  cold  is  my  heart,  stm  it  lingers  with  you. 

When  I  see  some  dark  hill  point  its  crest  to  the  sky, 

I  think  of  the  rocks  that  o'ershadow  Coibieen;  • 
When  I  see  the  soft  blue  of  a  lmmi  iiparthsg  eye, 

I  think  of  those  eyes  that  endearM  the  rude 
When,  haply,  some  light-waving  locks  I  behold. 

That  faintly  resemble  my  Mary's  in  hue, 
I  think  on  the  long  flowing  ringlets  of  gold. 

The  locks  that  were  sacred  to  beauty,  as 


Tet  the  day  may  arrive  when  the  mountains 
Shall  rise  to  my  sight  in  their  mantles  of 


an  age  when  I  could  neither  feel  passion, 
ing  of  the  word.    And  the  effect  f  My  a 


-  ahrafsu 

rally  me  about  this  childish  amour ;  and,  at  last, 
after,  when  I  was  sixteen,  she  told  me  one  day ;  * 
I  have  had  a  letter  from  Edinburgh,  from  kuss  A 
and  your  old  sweetheart,  Mary  Duff,  Is  married  tea  Br. 
Cockburn.*  [Robert  Cockbnrn,  Esq.  «of  Edinburgh^  And 
my  answer?    I  really  cannot  explain  or  asanas*  Se*  | 


what 

my  feelings  at' thssnsonMnt)  but  they  nearly 

convulsions.— to  the  horror  of  my  soother,  and  the 

ment  of  every  body.   AMttbapnenomsoontn 

(for  I  was  not  eight  years  old),  which 

passu  me  to  the  latest  boor  of  if*— Again.'tn  X 

a  few  days  after  his  inarriage,  in  a  letter  to  his 

Hay,thejm*Uius*]>ce]uofbJ*csnldUh 

telfmemore— or  as  much  as  yon  Ilka,  of 

I  believe  I  told  yon  our  story  so 

serena  few  days  ago,  and  I  have 

children,  and  young  children  too;  but  I 

nor  ever  can.  Yon  wUl  oblige  me  with 

my  best  respects,  and  all  good  wishes. 

Lous— but  it  Is  at  any  rate,  I  hope,  not 

hers— in  me  to  pretend  to  recollect 

early  a  period  or  both  oar  Ihres, 

nurseries; — bat  " 

pardon  me  for 


li 


.sua 


Lbertng.  Is  she  pretty  etfll  f 
most  perfect  Idea  of  her  person,  as  a  ehfld;  bat  ~ 
pose,  has  played  the  devU  with  us  both."} 

*  M  Breasting  the  lofty  surge." — SmsjursAaa. 
a  beautiful  river,  which  rises  near  star  Lodge,  aaat  feJU 
the  sea  at  New  Aberdeen. 

«  Cotbleen  is  a  mountain  near  the  verge  of  the 
not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Dee  Castle. 

7  fin  the  spring  of  1807,  on  mowing  from  a 
Lord  Byron  bad  projected  a  visit  to  Scotland, 
not  put  into  execution ;  but  he  thus  adverts  to  tt,  in  * 
dated  in  August,  and  addressed  to  his  fair 
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Bat  while  these  soar  above  me,  unchanged  as  before, 
W1U  Mary  be  there  to  receive  me  ? — ah,  no ! 

Adieu,  then,  ye  hills,  where  my  childhood  wai  bred ! 
Thou  tweet  flowing  Dee,  to  thy  waters  adieu ! 

No  home  In  the  forest  shall  shelter  my  head,  — 
Ah !  Mary,  what  home  could  be  mine  but  with 
you? 


TO  GEORGE,  EABL  DELAWARE.  > 

Oh  1  yes,  I  will  own  we  were  dear  to  each  other ; 

The  friendships  of  childhood,  though  fleeting,  are 
true; 
The  love  which  you  felt  was  the  love  of  a  brother, 

Nor  leas  the  affection  I  cherish 'd  for  you. 

But  Friendship  can  vary  her  gentle  dominion  ; 

The  attachment  of  years  in  a  moment  expires : 
Like  Love,  too,  she  moves  on  a  swift-waving  pinion, 

But  glows  not,  like  Love,  with  unquenchable  fires. 

Full  oft  have  we  wander'd  through  Ida  together, 
And  blest  were  the  scenes  of  our  youth,  I  allow : 

In  the  spring  of  our  life,  how  serene  is  the  weather  ! 
But  winter's  rude  tempests  are  gathering  now. 

No  more  with  affection  shall  memory  blending, 
The  wonted  delights  of  our  childhood  retrace : 

When  pride  steels  the  bosom,  the  heart  is  unbending, 
And  what  would  be  justice  appears  a  disgrace. 

However,  dear  George,  for  I  still  must  esteem  you— 
The  few  whom  I  love  I  can  never  upbraid— 

The  chance  which  has  lost  may  in  future  redeem 
you. 
Repentance  wiU  cancel  the  vow  you  have  made. 

I  will  not  complain,  and  though  chill'd  is  affection, 
With  me  no  corroding  resentment  shall  live : 

My  bosom  is  ctlm'd  by  the  simple  reflection, 

That  both  may  be  wrong,  and  that  both  should 
forgive. 

Ton  knew  that  my  soul,  that  my  heart,  my  existence, 
If  danger  demanded,  were  wholly  your  own  ; 

Tou  knew  me  unalter*d  by  years  or  by  distance, 
Devoted  to  love  and  to  friendship  alone. 

Tou  knew, —but  away  with  the  vain  retrospection ! 

The  bond  of  affection  no  longer  endures ; 
Too  late  you  may  droop  o'er  the  fond  recollection, 

And  sigh  for  the  friend  who  was  formerly  yours. 

For  the  present,  we  part, — I  wfll  hope  not  for  ever ; 

For  tune  and  regret  will  restore  you  at  last : 
To  forget  our  distention  we  both  should  endeavour, 

I  ask  no  atonement,  but  days  like  the  past 

Southwell— M  On  Sunday  I  set  off  for  the  Highland*.  A 
friend  of  aunt  accompanies  me  in  bit  carriage  to  Edinburgh, 
we  shall  leave  it,  and  proceed  la  a  tandem  through  the 
a  part*  to  Inverary,  where  we  shall  purchase  themes,  to 
m  to  Tlew  places  lnarresitble  to  vehicular  conveyances. 
the  coast  we  thaU  hire  a  Teasel,  and  visit  the  most  re- 
_kanJo  of  the  Hebrides,  and,  If  we  have  time  and  favourable 
weather  mean  to  r* n  as  far  as  Inland  only  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  northern  extrendtvof  Caledonia,  to  peep  at 
I  mean  to  collect  all  the  Rise  traditions,  poems,  Ac. 


i    On 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  CLARE. 

"  Tu  semper  smorls 
Sis  memor,  et  carl  comitts  ne  abscedat  imago."  Val.  Flag. 

Friend  of  my  youth  !  when  young  we  roved, 
Like  striplings,  mutually  beloved, 

With  friendship's  purest  glow, 
The  bliss  which  wing'd  those  rosy  hours 
Was  such  as  pleasure  seldom  showers 

On  mortals  here  below. 

The  recollection  seems  alone 
Dearer  than  all  the  joys  I  *ve  known, 

When  distant  far  from  you : 
Though  pain,  'tis  still  a  pleasing  pain, 
To  trace  those  days  and  hours  again, 

And  sigh  again,  adieu  ! 

My  pensive  memory  lingers  o'er 
Those  scenes  to  be  enjoy'd  no  more, 

Those  scenes  regretted  ever ; 
The  measure  of  our  youth  is  full, 
Life's  evening  dream  is  dark  and  dull, 

And  we  may  meet — ah  !  never  r 

As  when  one  parent  spring  supplies 
ajTwo  streams  which  from  one  fountain  rite, 

Together  join'd  in  vain ; 
How  soon,  diverging  from  their  source, 
Each,  murmuring,  seeks  another  course, 

Till  mingled  In  the  main  ! 

Our  vital  streams  of  weal  or  woe, 
Though  near,  alas !  distinctly  flow, 

Nor  mingle  as  before : 
Now  swift  or  slow,  now  black  or  clear, 
Till  death's  unfathom'd  gulf  appear, 

And  both  shall  quit  the  shore. 

Our  souls,  my  friend  !  which  once  supplied 
One  wish,  nor  breathed  a  thought  betide, 

Now  flow  In  different  channels : 
Disdaining  humbler  rural  sports, 
Tis  yours  to  mix  in  polish'd  courts, 

And  shine  in  foshlon's  annals ; 

Tis  mine  to  waste  on  love  my  time, 
Or  vent  my  reveries  in  rhyme, 

Without  the  aid  of  reason ; 
For  sense  and  reason  (critics  know  it) 
Have  quitted  every  amorous  poet, 

Nor  left  a  thought  to  seise  on. 

Poor  Little  !  sweet,  melodious  bard ! 
Of  late  esteem'd  it  monstrous  hard 

That  he,  who  sang  before  all. — 

He  who  the  lore  of  love  expanded,  — 

By  dire  reviewers  should  be  branded, 

As  void  of  wit  and  moral.  9 


&c,  and  translate,  or  expand  the  subject  te  fill  a  volume, 
which  may  appear  next  spring,  under  the  denomination  of 
*  The  Highland  Harp,1  or  some  tide  equally  pkimretamM. 
What  would  you  say  to  some  stansas  on  Mount  Hecla? 
They  would  be  written  at  least  wtthytrv."] 

»  [SeeaaJ*,p.40e.] 

*  These  stansas  were  written  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
a  severe  critique,  in  a  northern  review,  on  a  new  publication 
of  the  British  Anacrton— (See  Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1807, 
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And  yet,  while  Beauty's  praise  is  thine, 
Harmonious  favourite  of  the  Nine ! 

Repine  not  at  thy  lot 
Thy  soothing  lays  may  still  be  read, 
When  Persecution's  arm  is  dead, 

And  critics  are  forgot. 

Still  I  must  yield  those  worthies  merit, 
Who  chasten,  with  unsparing  spirit, 

Bad  rhymes,  and  those  who  write  them ; 
And  though  myself  may  be  the  next, 
By  critic  sarcasm  to  be  vext, 

I  really  will  not  fight  them. » 

Perhaps  they  would  do  quite  as  well 
To  break  the  rudely  sounding  shell 

Of  such  a  young  beginner : 
He  who  offends  at  pert  nineteen, 
Ere  thirty  may  become,  I  ween, 

A  very  harden'd  sinner. 

Now,  Clare,  I  must  return  to  you ; 
And* .sure,  apologies  are  due  : 

Accept,  then,  my  concession. 
In  truth,  dear  Clare,  in  fancy's  flight 
I  soar  along  from  left  tg  right ; 

My  muse  admires  digression. 

1  think  I  said  'twould  be  your  fate 
To  add  one  star  to  royal  state ;  — 

May  regal  smiles  attend  you  I 
And  should  a  noble  monarch  reign, 
Tou  will  not  seek  his  smiles  in  vain, 

If  worth  can  recommend  you. 

Yet  since  in  danger  courts  abound, 
Where  specious  rivals  glitter  round, 

From  snares  may  saints  preserve  you ; 
And  grant  your  love  or  friendship  ne'er 
From  any  claim  a  kindred  care, 

But  those  who  best  deserve  you ! 

Not  for  a  moment  may  you  stray 
From  truth's  secure,  unerring  way  I 

May  no  delights  decoy  ! 
O'er  roses  may  your  footsteps  move, 
Tour  smiles  be  ever  smiles  of  love, 

Tour  tears  be  tears  of  joy  ! 

Oh  I  if  you  wish  that  happiness 

Tour  coming  days  and  years  may  bless, 

And  virtues  crown  your  brow  ; 
Be  still  as  you  were  wont  to  be, 
Spotless  as  you've  been  known  to  me, — 

Be  still  as  yon  are  now.  a 

article  on  "  Epistles,  Odes,  and  other  Poems,  by  Thoraat 
Little,  Esq."] 

*  A  bard  [Moore]  (horrsseo  referees)  defied  his  reiicwr 
rJeflrey]  to  mortal  combat,  If  this  example  become  prove. 
bat,  our  periodical  censors  must  be  dipped  in  the  river 
Sty*  :  for  what  else  can  secure  them  from  the  numerous 
host  of  their  enraged  assailants  ? 

1  ["  Of  all  I  have  ever  known,  Clare  has  always  been  the 
least  altered  in  every  thins;  from  the  excellent  qualities  and 
kind  ejections  which  attached  me  to  him  so  strongly  at 
school.  1  should  hardly  hare  thought  tt  possible  for  society 
(or  the  world,  as  It  is  called)  to  leave  a  being  with  so  tittle  of 


And  though  some  trifling  share  of  orals*, 
To  cheer  my  last  declining  days. 

To  me  were  doubly  dear ; 
Whilst  blessing  your  beloved  name, 
I  *d  waive  at  once  a  ports  feme. 

To  prove  a  prophet  here. 


LINES  WRITTEN  BENEATH  AN  ELM  IN  THK 
CHURCHYARD  OF  HARROW.* 

Siot  of  my  youth  I  whose  hoary  branches  sigh, 
8wept  by  the  breese  that  fans  thy  ritmdfrfe  sky ; 
Where  now  alone  I  muse,  who  oft  have  trod, 
With  those  I  loved,  thy  soft  and  verdant  tod ; 
With  those  who,  scatterM  for,  perchance  deplore, 
Like  me,  the  happy  scenes  they  knew  before : 
Oh  !  as  I  trace  again  thy  winding  hill, 
Mine  eyes  admire,  my  heart  adores  thee  stffl, 
Thou  drooping  Elm  J  beneath  whose  boughs  I  lay, 
And  frequent  mused  the  twilight  hours  away  ; 
Where,  as  they  once  were  wont,  my  limbs  recline* 
But,  ah !  without  the  thoughts  which  then  were 

mine: 
How  do  thy  branches,  moaning:  to  the  blast, 
Invite  the  bosom  to  recall  the  past. 
And  seem  to  whisper,  as  they  gently  swell, 
M  Take,  while  thou  canst,  a  lingering,  last  forewefl!" 


When  fete  shall  chill,  at  length,  this  ferer*d 
And  calm  its  cares  and  passions  Into  rest; 
Oft  have  I  thought,  t  would  soothe  my  dying  hoar, — 
If  aught  may  soothe  when  life  resigns  her  power,— 
To  know  some  humbler  grave,  some  narrow  cell, 
Would  hide  my  bosom  where  it  loved  to  dwell ; 
With  this  fond  dream,  methlnks,  t  were  sweet  to 

die  — 
And  here  it  lingered,  here  my  heart  might  lie; 
Here  might  I  sleep  where  all  my  hopes  arose, 
Scene  of  my  youth,  and  couch  of  my  repose; 
For  ever  stretch'd  beneath  this  mantling  abide, 
Press'd  by  the  turf  where  once  my  childhood  plsyM ; 
Wrapt  by  the  soil  that  veils  the  spot  I  loved, 
Miz'd  with  the  earth  o'er  which  my  footsteps  moved; 
Blest  by  the  tongues  that  charm'd  my  youthful  ear, 
Mourn'd  by  the  few  my  soul  acknowledged  here ; 
Deplored  by  those  in  early  days  allied, 
And  unremember'd  by  the  world  beside, 


{The  "  Lints  written  beneath  am  Elm  at 
she  last  in  the  little  volume  printed  at  Se*ara  *»  1907. 
reader  is  reftrred  to  Mr.  Moore**  Notices,  Jar 
ierestmg  particulars  respecting  the  imprtumm 
Lord  Byron  %s  a***  by  the  celebrated  CMSJsmrs/Aa 


the  leaven  of  bad  passions.  I  do  not  speak 
perience  only,  but  from  all  I  hare  ever " 
others,  during  absence  and  distance.*'— 


heard  of  htm 

.imi 


*  [On  losing  his  natural  daughter.  Alleara,  hi  April, 
Lord  Byron  sent   her   remains  to  be  burled  i      "~ 
*•  where,"  he  says,  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murray.  *  1 
to  have  laid  my  own."    "  There  It."  he  add*,  •  a  spot 
ckurch-yard ,  near  the  footpath,  on  the  brow  of  the  Mil  1 
towards  Windsor,  and  a  tomb  under  a  tart*  tree?  f  h 
name  of  Peachie,  or  Feather  1,  where  I  used  to  alt 
and  hours  when  a  boy.    This  was  my  favourite 
I  wish  to  erect  a  tablet  to  her  memory,  the  body  had  _ 
deposited  in  the  <***<*;  "—and  it  was  to  accordmsdy] 
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performance*,  put  forth  in  tke  Edinburgh  Review, — a  Jour- 
nal which.  dt  that  time,  possessed  nearly  undivided  influence 
amd  authority.  The  Poet's  diaries  and  letter*  afford  evidence 
tkmiy  in  hie  tatter  days,  he  considered  this  piece  as  the  work  of 
Mr.  (now  Lord)  Brougham  ;  but  on  what  grounds  he  had 
come  to  that  conclusion  he  no  where  mentions.  It  forms t 
s\aspeuert  from  whatever  pen  it  may  have  proceeded*  so  im- 
portant a  link  in  Lord  Byron's  literary  history,  that  we 
it  at  length.] 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 
FOR  JANUARY,  1808. 

Sours  of  Idleness  ;  a  Series  of  Poems,  original  and  trans- 
lated. By  George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  a  Minor,  8vo. 
pp.  300.    Newark,  1807. 


pony  of  this  young  lord  belongs  to  the  class  which  nei- 
ther gods  nor  men  are  Mid  to  permit.  Indeed,  we  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  a  quantity  of  verse  with  so  few  devi- 
ations In  either  direction  from  that  exact  standard.  His  eflu- 
stons  are  spread  over  a  dead  flat,  and  can  no  more  get  above 
or  below  trie  level,  than  If  they  were  so  much  stagnant  water. 
Av  an  extenuation  of  this  offence,  the  noble  author  is  pecu- 
liarly forward  In  pleading  minority.  W*  have  it  In  the  title- 
page,  and  on  the  very  back  of  the  volume ;  it  follows  his  name 
like  a  favourite  part  of  "his  style.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  it 
in  the  preface ;  and  the  poems  are  connected  with  this  general 
statement  of  hts  case,  by  particular  dates,  substantiating  the 
on*  at  which  each  was  written.  Now,  the  law  upon  the  point 
of  minority  we  hold  to  be  perfectly  clear.  It  is  a  plea  avail- 
able only  to  the  defendant ;  no  plaintiff  can  offer  it  as  a 
supplementary  ground  of  action.  Thus,  if  any  suit  could  be 
brought  against  Lord  Byron,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
bftm  co  put  into  court  a  certain  quantity  of  poetry,  and  if 
judgment  were  given  against  him,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
an  exception  would  be  taken,  were  he  to  deliver  for  poetry 
the  contents  of  this  volume.  To  this  he  might  plead  minority ; 
but,  as  he  now  makes  voluntary  tender  of  the  article,  he  hath 
no  right  to  sue,  on  that  ground,  for  the  price  in  good  current 
praise,  should  the  goods  be  unmarketable.  This  is  our  view 
of  the  law  on  the  point ;  and,  we  dare  to  say,  so  will  it  be 
ruled.  Perhaps,  however,  in  reality,  all  that  he  tells  us  about 
bia  youth  is  rasher  with  a  view  to  increase  our  wonder  than 
to  soften  our  censures.  He  possibly  means  to  say,  "  See  how 
a  minor  can  write  t  This  poem  was  actually  composed  by  a 

8 Ming  man  of  eighteen,  and  this  by  one  of  only  sixteen  ! " 
ut,  alas!  we  all  remember  the  poetry  of  Cowley  at  ten, 
and  Pope  at  twelve ;  and  so  far  from  hearing,  with  any  degree 
of  surprise,  that  very  poor  verses  were  written  by  a  youth 
from  nit  leaving  school  to  his  leaving  college,  inclusive,  we 
really  believe  this  to  be  the  most  common  or  all  occurrences  ; 
that  it  happens  in  the  life  of  nine  men  in  ten  who  are  edu- 
cated In  England ;  and  that  the  tenth  man  writes  better  verse 
than  Lord  Byron. 

His  other  plea  of  privilege  our  author  rather  brings  for- 
ward In  order  to  waive  it.  He  certainly,  however,  does  allude 
frequently  to  his  family  and  ancestors— sometimes  in  poetry, 
sometimes  tn  notes ;  and,  while  giving  up  his  claim  on  the 
score  of  rank,  he  takes  care  to  remember  us  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
saying,  that  when  a  nobleman  appears  as  an  author,  his  merit 
raouM  be  handsomely  acknowledged.  In  truth,  it  is  mis 
consideration  only  that  Induces  us  to  give  Lord  Byron's  poems 
a  place  in  our  review,  beside  our  desire  to  counsel  him,  that 
ha  do  forthwith  abandon  poetry,  and  turn  his  talentSt  which 
considerable,  and  bis  opportunities,  which  are  great,  to 


With  this  view,  we  must  beg  leave  seriously  to  assure  him, 
that  the  mere  rhyming  of  the  final  syllable,  even  when  ac- 
cnomsnled  by  the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  feet,— nay, 
although  (which  does  not  always  happen)  those  feet  should 
•can  regularly,  and  have  been  all  counted  accurately  upon  the 
angers,  -la  not  the  whole  art  of  poetry.  We  would  entreat 
htm  to  better*,  that  a  certain  portion  of  liveliness,  somewhat 
uf  Cane/,  la  necessary  to  constitute  a  poem,  and  that  a  poem 
la  the  present  day,  to  be  read,  must  contain  at  least  one 
Chotigm,  either  tn  a  little  degree  different  from  the  ideas  of 
former  writers,  or  differently  expressed.  We  put  it  to  his 
candour,  whether  there  is  any  thing  so  deserving  the  name 
est  poetry  in  verses  like  the  following,  written  in  1806 ;  and 
avhethei,  If  a  youth  of  eighteen  could  say  any  thing  so  un- 
tnawjastlog  to  Ms  ancestors,  a  youth  of  nineteen  should  pub- 
ICafcK:— 

••  Shades  of  heroes,  farewell  1  your  descendant,  departing 
From  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  bids  you  adieu  ! 
Abroad  or  at  home,  your  remembrance  Imparting 
New  courage,  he'll  think  upon  glory  and  you. 

*•  Though  a  tear  dhn  his  eye  at  this  sad  separation, 
"Tie  nalxuw,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret : 
T*r  distant  he  goes,  with  the  same  emulation ; 
The  fisme  of  his  fathers  he  ne'er  can  forget. 


"  That  fame,  and  that  memory,  still  will  he  cherish ; 
He  vows  that  he  ne'er  will  disgrace  your  renown ; 
Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  win  he  perish ; 
When  decay'd,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  your  own." 

Now,  we  positively  do  assert,  that  there  is  nothing  better 
than  these  stanzas  m  the  whole  compass  of  the  noble  minor's 
volume. 

Lord  Byron  should  also  have  a  care  of  attempting  what  the 
greatest  poets  have  done  before  him,  for  comparisons  (as  he 
must  have  had  occasion  to  see  at  his  writing-master's)  are 
odious.  Gray's  Ode  on  Eton  College  should  really  have  kept 
out  the  ten  hobbling  stanxaa  "  On  a  distant  View  of  the  Vil- 
lage and  School  of  Harrow." 

"  Where  fancy  yet  joys  to  retrace  the  resemblance 
Of  comrades,  in  friendship  and  mischief  allied, 
How  welcome  to  me  your  ne'er-fading  remembrance, 
Which  rests  in  the  bosom,  though  nope  is  denied." 


In  like  manner,  the  exquisite  lines  of  Mr.  Rogers,  "On  a 
Tear,"  might  have  warned  the  noble  author  off  those  pre- 
mises, and  spared  us  a  whole  dozen  such  stanzas  as  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

"  Mild  Charity's  glow,  to  us  mortals  below, 
Shows  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear  ; 
Compassion  will  melt  where  this  virtue  is  felt, 
And  its  dew  Is  diffused  in  a  Tear. 

"  The  man  doom'd  to  sail  with  the  blast  of  the  gale, 
Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer, 
As  he  bends  o'er  the  wave,  whtch  may  soon  be  his  grave. 
The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a  Tear." 

And  so  of  instances  m  which  former  poets  have  failed.  Thus 
we  do  not  think  Lord  Byron  was  made  for  translating,  during 
his  nonage,  "  Adrian's  Address  to  his  Soul,"  when  Pope  suc- 
ceeded so  indifferently  in  the  attempt.  If  our  readers,  how- 
ever, are  of  another  opinion,  they  may  look  at  it. 

"  Ah  I  gentle,  fleeting,  wavering  sprite, 
Friend  and  associate  of  this  clay  1 

To  what  unknown  region  borne  «• 

Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight  ? 
No  more  with  wonted  humour  gay, 

But  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forlorn." 

However,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  fear  bis  translations  and 
imitations  are  great  favourites  with  Lord  Byron.  We  have 
them  of  all  kinds,  from  Anacreon  to  Ossian ;  and,  viewing 
them  as  school  exercises,  they  may  pass.  Only,  why  print 
them  after  they  have  had  their  day  and  served  their  turn  ? 
And  why  call  the  thing  in  p. 79.  (see  p.  380. )  a  translation,  where 
two  words  (&i>.«  ktyut)  of  the  original  are  expanded  into  four 
lines,  and  the  other  thing  in  p.  81.  (see  ibid.)  where  Aetssrvsrwuf 
996*-  «{«!*  is  rendered  by  means  of  six  hobbling  verses  ?  As 
to  his  Osslanic  poesy,  we  are  not  very  good  judges,  being  In 
truth,  so  moderately  skilled  in  that  species  of  composition, 
that  we  should,  in  all  probability,  be  criticising  some  bit  of 
the  genuine  Macpherson  itself,  were  we  to  express  our 
opinion  of  Lord  Byron's  rhapsodies.  If,  then,  the  following 
beginning  of  a  "  Song  of  Bards  "  is  by  his  lordship,  we  venture 
to  object  to  it,  as  Car  as  we  can  comprehend  it.  "  What  form 
rises  on  the  roar  of  clouds  ?  whose  dark  ghost  gleams  on  the 
red  stream  of  tempests  ?  His  voice  rolls  on  the  thunder ; 
'tis  Orla,  the  brown  chief  of  Olthona.  He  was,"  &c.  After 
detaining  this  "  brown  chief"  some  time,  the  bards  conclude 
by  giving  him  their  advice  to  "raise  his  fair  locks ;"  then  to 
"  spread  them  on  the  arch  of  the  rainbow ;"  and  "  to  smile 
through  the  tears  of  the  storm."  Of  this  kind  of  thing  there 
are  no  less  than  w*»e  pages ;  and  we  can  so  far  venture  an 
opinion  in  their  favour,  that  they  look  very  like  Macpherson  ; 
and  we  are  positive  they  are  pretty  nearly  as  stupid  and  tire- 
some. • 

It  is  a  sort  of  privilege  of  poets  to  be  egotists ;  but  they 
should  "  use  It  as  not  abusing  it ;"  and  particularly  one  who 
piques  himself  (though  indeed  at  the  ripe  age  of  nineteen)  on 
being"  an  infant  bard,",— ("The  artless  Helicon  I  boast  Is 
youth")— should  either  not  know,  or  should  seem  not  to 
know,  so  much  about  his  own  ancestry.  Besides  a  poem  above 
cited,  on  the  family  seat  of  the  Byrons,  we  have  another  of 
eleven  pages,  on  the  self-same  subject,  Introduced  with  an 
apology,  ,The  certainly  had  no  Intention  of  inserting  it,"  but 
really  "  the  particular  request  of  some  friends,"  &c.  frc.  It 
concludes  with  Ave  stanzas  on  himself,  "  the  last  and  youngest 
of  a  noble  line."  There  is  a  good  deal  also  about  his  mater- 
nal ancestors,  in  a  poem  on  Lachin  y  Gair,  a  mountain  where 
he  spent  part  of  bis  youth,  and  might  have  learnt  that  pibroch 
is  not  a  bagpipe,  any  more  than  duet  means  a  fiddle. 

As  the  author  has  dedicated  so  large  a  part  of  his  volume  to 
Immortalise  his  employments  at  school  and  college,  we  can- 
not possibly  dismiss  it  without  presenting  the  reader  with  a 
specimen  of  these  Ingenious  effusions.  .In  an  ode  with  a  Greek 
motto,  called  Grants,  we  have  the  following  magnificent 
stanzas:— 
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u  There,  in  apartments  small  and  damp, 
The  candidate  for  college  prises 
Sits  poring  by  the  midnight  lamp. 
Goes  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rises. 

•*  Who  reads  false  quantities  in  Sele, 
Or  puzzles  o'er  the  deep  triangle, 
Deprived  of  many  a  wholesome  meal. 
In  barbarous  Latin  doonVd  to  wrangle : 

.**  Renouncing  every  pleasing  page, 

From  authors  of  historic  use, 
Prefer  ling  to  the  letter'd  sage. 

The  square  of  the  hypothenuse. 

u  Still  harmless  are  these  occupations, 
That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student, 
Compared  with  other  recreations. 
Which  bring  together  the  imprudent." 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  so  bad  an  account  of  the  college 
psalmody  as  is  contained  in  the  following  Attic  stanzas :— 

"  Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused 
Even  as  a  band  of  raw  beginners ; 
All  mercy  now  must  be  refused 
To  such  a  set  of  croaking  sinners. 

"  If  David,  when  his  tolls  were  ended. 

Had  heard  these  blockheads  sing  before  him. 
To  us  his  psalms  had  ne'er  descended : 
In  furious  mood  he  would  have  tore  'em 

But,  whatever  Judgment  may  be  passed  on  the  poems  of 
this  noble  minor,  it  seems  we  must  take  them  as  we  find  them, 
and  be  content ;  for  they  are  the  last  we  shall  ever  have  from 
htm.  He  is,  at  best,  he  says,  but  an  intruder  into  the  groves 
of  Parnassus:  he  never  lived  in  a  garret,  like  thorough-bred 


?»» 


poets ;  and  "though  he  once  roved  a  careless  mountaineer 
In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,"  he  has  not  of  late  enJoyed  tins 
advantage.  Moreover,  he  expects  no  profit  from  his  public- 
ation ;  and,  whether  It  succeeds  or  not,  "  it  Is  highly  tmpre- 
bable,  from  his  situation  and  pursuits  hereafter."  thai  he 
should  again  condescend  to  become  an  author.  Therefor*, 
let  us  take  what  we  get,  and  be  thankful.  What  right  haw 
we  poor  devils  to  be  nice  ?  We  are  well  off  to  have  got  so 
much  from  a  man  of  this  lord's  station,  who  does  not  m*  m 
a  garret,  but  "has  the  sway"  of  Newstead  Abbey.  Again,  we 
say,  let  us  be  thankful ;  and,  with  honest  Bench©,  Irt  Ged 
bless  the  giver,  nor  look  the  gift  horse  In  the  mouth.  • 
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•[The  JfortfUv  Xewtewen,  In  those  days  the  next  ia  cir- 
culation to  the  Edinburgh,  gave  a  much  more  uvoorafiue 
notice  of  the  "Hours  of  Idleness.*'  "These  compost! 
(said  they)  are  generally  of  a  plaintive  or  an  sanatory 


with  an  occasional  mixture  of  satire ;  and  they  display  both 
ease  and  strength— both  pathos  and  fire.  It  will  he  expected 
that  marks  of  juvenility  and  of  haste  should  be  discovered  m 
these  productions ;  and  we  seriously  advise  our  young  bard  to 
fUlill  with  submissive  perseverance  the  duties  or  revhioa  and 
correction.  We  discern,  In  Lord  Byron,  a  degree  of  mental 
power,  and  a  turn  of  mental  disposition,  which  iiiissi  as 
solicitous  that  both  should  be  well  cultivated  and  wiedj  di- 
rected, in  his  career  of  life.  He  has  received  txleota,  and  » 
accountable  for  the  use  of  them.  We  trust  that  be  will  render 
them  beneficial  to  man,  and  a  source  of  real  sjUlhahaa  i> 
himself  in  declining  age.  Then  maybe  properly  exclaim  wtm 
the  Roman  orator,  'non  lubctmihi  deplorare  vfei 
multi,  et  U  deed,  same  fecerunt ;  neque  me  vixiase 
qaonlim  ita  vixi,  ut  non  frustrs  mo  natum  »*H*r 
Lord  Byron  repaid  the  Edinburgh  Critique  with  a 
and  became  himself  a  Montkig  Reviewer.? 


?SngU0fj  iSarbjs  arttr  Sferotcl)  fttiuttoer? : 


A  SATIRE. 


I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry  mew ! 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-man 


gers."—  Sbakspsuss. 


Such  shameless  bards  we  have ;  and  yet  *t  is  true. 
There  are  as  mad,  abandon'd  critics  too.'*  —  Pors. 


PREFACE.' 

All  my  friends,  learned  and  unlearned,  have  urged 
me  not  to  publish  this  Satire  with  my  name.  If  I 
were  to  be  M  turned  from  the  career  of  my  humour 
by  quibbles  quick,  and  paper  bullets  of  the  brain," 
I  should  have  compiled  with  their  counsel.  But  I 
am  not  to  be  terrified  by  abuse,  or  bullied  by  re- 
viewers, with  or  without  arms.  .1  can  safely  say 
that  I  have  attacked  none  personally,  who  did  not 
commence  on  the  offensive.  An  author's  works  are 
public  property :  he  who  purchases  may  judge,  and 
publish  his  opinion  if  he  pleases ;  and  the  authors  I 
have  endeavoured  to  commemorate  may  do  by  me 

1  [The  first  edition  of  this  satire,  which  then  began  with 
what  is  now  the  ninety-seventh  line  (**  Time  wot,  ere  yet," 
&c),  appeared  in  March,  1808.    A  second,  to  which  the  author 

Srefixed  his  name,  followed  In  October  of  that  year ;  and  a 
Jird  and  fourth  were  called  for  during  his  first  Mlgrtmage^n 
1810  and  181 1.  On  his  return  to  England,  a  fifth  edition  was 
prepared  for  the  press  by  himself;  with  considerable  care,  but 
suppressed,  and,  except  one  copy,  destroyed,  when  on  the  eve 
of  publication.  The  text  is  now  printed  from  the  copy  that 
escaped ;  on  casually  meeting  with  which,  in  1816,  be  re- 
perused  the  whole,  and  wrote  on  the  margin  some  annotations, 
which  also  we  shall  preserve,  —  distinguishing  them,  by  the 
of  their  date,  from  those  asUed  to  the  prior  editions. 


as  I  have  done  by  them.  I  dare  say  they  will 
ceed  better  in  condemning  my  scribbling*,  than  m 
mending  their  own.  But  my  object  Is  not  to  ptvet 
that  I  can  write  well*  but,  if  possible,  to  make 
write  better. 

As  the  poem  has  met  with  tar  more  faeces 
I  expected,  I  have  endeavoured  in  this  edition 
make  some  additions  and  alterations,  to 
more  worthy  of  public  perusal. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  satire,  published  „ 
mously,  fourteen  lines  on  the  subject  of  Bsflrkst 
Pope  were  written  by,  and  inserted  at  the  request 
of,  an  ingenious  friend  of  mine',  who  has  now  m 
the  press  a  volume  of  poetry.    In  the  present  edttzoo 

The  first  of  these  Ma  notes  of  1816  appears  on  the  sfeJent 
andnmsthus:  —  M  The  Uodmg  of  UUs  Volume  booa  '       '' 
too  valuable  for  the  contents ;  and  nothing  hut  the< 
atlon  of  its  being  the  property  of  another,  pre* 
consigning  this  miserable  record  of  misplaced 
discriminate  acrimony  to  the  flames."] 


•  This  preface  was  written  for  the 

printed  with  it     The  noble  author  had  left  this 
previous  to  the  publication  of  that  edition,  and  is  _  _ 

returned.— Note  totkejbmrik  sdsxea,  l«li r«  Hot* sat 

gone  again.*'.  Lord  A  IS16J  ~~^  »•  "• 
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they  are  erased,  and  tome  of  my  own  substituted  In 
their  stead ;  my  only  reason  for  this  being  that  which 
I  conceive  would  operate  with  any  other  person  in 
the  same  manner,— a  determination  not  to  publish 
with  my  name  any  production  which  was  not  en- 
tirely and  exclusively  my  own  composition. 

With  >  regard  to  the  real  talents  of  many  of  the 
poetical  persons  whose  performances  are  mentioned 
or  alluded  to  in  the  following  pages,  it  is  presumed 
by  the  author  that  there  can  be  little  difference  of 
opinion  in  tbe  public  at  large;  though,  like  other 
sectaries,  each  has  his  separate  tabernacle  of  prose- 
lytes, by  whom  his  abilities  are  over-rated,  his  faults 
overlooked,  and  his  metrical  canons  received  without 
scruple  and  without  consideration.  But  the  un- 
questionable possession  of  considerable  genius  by 
several  of  the  writers  here  censured  renders  their 
mental  prostitution  more  to  be  regretted.  Imbecility 
may  be  pitied,  or,  at  worst,  laughed  at  and  forgotten : 
perverted  powers  demand  the  most  decided  repre- 
hension. No  one  can  wish  more  than  the  author 
that  some  known  and  able  writer  had  undertaken 
their  exposure ;  but  Mr.  Gifford  has  devoted  himself 
to  Maasmger,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular 
physician,  a  country  practitioner  may,  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity,  be  allowed  to  prescribe  his  nos- 
trum to  prevent  the  extension  of  so  deplorable  an 
epidemic,  provided  there  be  no  quackery  in  his 
treatment  of  the  malady.  A  caustic  is  here  offered ; 
as  it  Is  to  be  feared  nothing  short  of  actual  cautery 
recover  the  numerous  patients  afflicted  with  the 
prevalent  and  distressing  rabies  for  rhyming. 
—  As  to  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers*,  it  would  Indeed 
require  an  Hercules  to  crush  the  Hydra ;  but  if  the 
author  succeeds  in  merely  **  bruising  one  of  the 
of  the  serpent,**  though  his  own  hand  should 
in  the  encounter,  he  will  be  amply  satisfied.  * 


i 
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i  flier*  the  preface  to  the  fint  edition  commenced*! 

»  r-  I  well  recollect,"  said  Lord  Byron,  in  1881,  M  the 

t  which  the  critique  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer*  on  my 

poem,  had  upon  me— it  was  rage  and  resistance,  and 

_  m\  but  not  despondency  nor  despair.    A  savage  review 

tsT  Tfr— »lrtHe  to  a  sucking  author,  and  tbe  one  on  me  (which 

tbe  English  Bards,  &c.)  knocked  me  down  —but  1 

jin.    That  critique  was  a  master-piece  of  low  wit,  a 

w  «•  scurrilous  abuse.    1  remember  there  was  a  great  deal 

roles*  trash,  about  people  beiog  *  thankful  for  what  they 

-    get,*..*  not  looking  a  gift  horse  in  tbe  mouth,'  and  such 

expressions.     But  so  Car  from  their  bullying  me,  or 

me  from  writing,  I  was  bent  otrlaisifying  their  raven 

„j>s,  and  determined  to  show  them,  croak  as  tbey 

that  it  was  not  the  last  time  they  should  hear  from 

a  r»  The  severity  of  the  criticism,"  as  Sir  Egerton  Brydges 
well  observed, M  touched  Lord  Byron  in  tbe  point  where 
hte  original  strength  lay :  it  wounded  his  pride,  and  roused 
bitter  indignation.  He  published  '  English  Bards  and 
cfe  Reviewers/  and  bowed  down  those  who  had  hitherto 
e>  rinr^  victory  over  the  public  mind.  There  was, 
•JLmorein  tbe  boldness  of  the  enterprlsegtn  the  feariess- 
otf  the  attack,  than  la  its  intrinsic  force.  But  the  moral 
of  (be  gallantry  of  the  assault,  and  of  the  justice  of  the 
tmmAm  It  victorious  and  triumphant.  This  was  one  of 
„,,„-  lucky  deresopemenU  which  cannot  often  occur ,  and 
whidi  ftxed  Lord  Byron's  lame.  From  that  day  be  engaged 
the  public  notice  as  a  writer  of  undoubted  talent  and  energy 
froCb  of  Intellect  and  temper."] 

eft     VssfW  ^^w 

*  Iisimii  i  ceo  auditor  tantum  ?  nunquamne  reponam, 
VexCus  toties  rand  Tbeseide  Codrl  ?  "—  Jim.  Sat  I. 

•  f»  fibers*  FthftrmU."— *  Right  enough ;  but  why  no- 
racb  a  mountebank.  "--.ftVnTM,  1816.] 


li 
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«   Mr.  Fitzgerald,   facetiously  termed   by    Cobbett   the 
"  irrosV*  Inflicts  his  annual  tribute  of  verse  on  the 
.and:  not  content  with  writing,  he  spouts   in 
i—i  ■!■■■,  aft—  the  company  have  Imbibed  a  reasonable  quantity 
erf  Deri  port,  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  operation.  —  fFor 


Sitgli*.)  Sartre,  tit. 


Still  must  I  hear?<  —  shall  hoarse  Fttsgeraid* 

bawl 
His  creaking  couplets  in  a  tavern  hall,  6 
And  I  not  sing,  lest,  haply,  Scotch  reviews 
Should  dub  me  scribbler,  and  denounce  my  muse  ? 
Prepare  for  rhyme— 1*11  publish,  right  or  wrong: 
Fools  are  my  theme,  let  satire  be  my  song. 

Oh  I  nature's  noblest  gift  —my  gray  goose-quill  I 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  will, 
Torn  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  a  pen, 
That  mighty  instrument  of  little  men ! 
The  pen !  foredoom'd  to  aid  the  mental  throes 
Of  brains  that  labour,  big  with  verse  or  prose, 
Though  nymphs  forsake,  and  critics  may  deride. 
The  lover's  solace,  and  the  author's  pride. 
What  wits,  what  poets  dost  thou  daily  raise ! 
How  frequent  is  thy  use,  how  small  thy  praise  I 
Condemn*d  at  length  to  be  forgotten  quite, 
With  all  the  pages  which  'twas  thine  to  write. 
But  thou,  at  least,  mine  own  especial  pen  I 
Once  laid  aside,  but  now  assumed  again, 
Our  task  complete,  like  Hamet's?  shall  be  free ; 
Though  spum'd  by  others,  yet  beloved  by  me : 
Then  let  us  soar  to-day ;  no  common  theme, 
No  eastern  vision,  no  distemper'd  dream  • 
Inspires— our  path,  though  full  of  thorns,  is  plain; 
Smooth  be  the  verse,  and  easy  be  the  strain. 

When  Vice  triumphant  holds  her  sov'rejgn  sway, 
Obey'd  by  all  who  nought  beside  obey ; 

the  long  period  of  thirty-two  years,  this  harmless  poetaster 
was  an  attendant  at  the  anniversary  dinners  of  the  Literary 
Fund,  and  constantly  honoured  the  occasion  with  an  ode, 
which  he  himself  recited  with  most  comical  dignity  of  em- 
phasis.   He  was  fortunate  in  having  for  bis  patron  Viscount 
Dudley  and   Ward,   on  whose  death,'  without  a  will,  his 
benevolent  intentions  towards  the  bard  were  fulfilled  by  his 
son,  the  late  Earl  Dudley,  who  generously  sent  him  a  draft 
for  60001.    Fltigerald  died  in  180.     Of  his  numerous  loyal 
effusions  cmlm  a  tingle  line  has  survived  its  author ;  but  the 
characteristics  of  his  style  have  been  so  happily  bit  off  in  the 
M  Rai  scran  AODaanas  '*  —  (a  work  which  Lord  Byron  has 
pronounced  to  be  M  by  far  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  since  the 
Kolliad,")— that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation   of  an 
extract :~ 
M  Who  burnt  (confound  his  soul  I)  the  houses  twain, 
Of  Covent  Garden  and  of  Drury  Lane  ? 
Who,  while  tbe  British  squadron  lay  off  Cork, 
(God  bless  the  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York  !) 
With  a  foul  earthquake  ravaged  the  Caraccas, 
And  raised  the  price  of  dry  goods  and  tobaccos  ? 
Who  makes  the  quartern  loaf  and  Luddites  rise  f 
Who  fills  the  butchers'  shops  with  large  blue  files  t 
Who  thought  in  flames  St.  James's  court  to  pinch  ? 
Who  burnt  tbe  wardrobe  of  poor  Lady  Finch  ?— 
Why  he,  who  forging  for  this  isle  a  yoke, 
Reminds  me  of  a  line  I  lately  spoke  — 
*  The  tree  tf freedom  it  ike  Brititk  Oak.9 
Bless  every  man  possess'd  of  aught  to  ghre ! 
Long  may  Long  TUney  Wellesley  Long  Pole  live  I 
God  bless  the  army,  bless  their  coats  of  scarlet  I 
God  bless  the  navy,  bless  the  Princess  Charlotte  I 
God  bless  the  Guards,  though  worsted  Gallia  scoff! 
God  blew  their  pig-tails,  though  they  Ye  now  cut  off  1 
And  oh  i  in  Downing  Stree  should  Old  Mick  revel, 
England's  prime  minister,  then  bless  the  Devil  1  "J 

*  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli  promises  repose  to  his  pea,  in  the 
last  chapter  of  Don  Quixote.  Oh!  that  our  voluminous 
gentry  would  follow  the  example  of  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli. 

•  rM  This  must  have  been  written  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy.0* 
— B.  1816.] 
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When  Folly,  frequent  harbinger  of  crime, 
Bedecks  her  cap  with  bells  of  every  clhne ; 
When  knaves  and  fools  combined  o'er  all  prevail, 
And  weigh  their  justice  in  a  golden  scale ; 
E'en  then  the  boldest  start  from  public  sneers, 
Afraid  of  shame,  unknown  to  other  fears, 
More  darkly  sin,  by  satire  kept  in  awe, 
And  shrink  from  ridicule,  though  not  from  law. 

Such  is  the  force  of  wit !  but  not  belong 
To  me  the  arrows  of  satiric  song ; 
The  royal  vices  of  our  age  demand 
A  keener  weapon,  and  a  mightier  hand. 
Still  there  are  follies,  e'en  for  me  to  chase, 
And  yield  at  least  amusement  in  the  race : 
Laugh  when  I  laugh,  I  seek  no  other  fame ; 
The  cry  is  up,  and  scribblers  are  my  game. 
Speed,  Pegasus  I— ye  strains  of  great  and  small. 
Ode,  epic,  elegy,  have  at  you  all  1 
I  too  can  scrawl,  and  once  upon  a  time 
I  pour'd  along  the  town  a  flood  of  rhyme, 
A  schoolboy  freak,  unworthy  praise  or  blame; 
I  printed  —  older  children  do  the  same. 
T  is  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one's  name  in  print ; 
A  book 's  a  book,  although  there  *s  nothing  in 't 
Not  that  a  title's  sounding  charm  can  save 
Or  scrawl  or  scribbler  from  an  equal  grave : 
This  Lambe  must  own,  since  his  patrician  name 
Fafl'd  to  preserve  the  spurious  force  from  shame.  > 
No  matter,  George  continues  still  to  write, * 
Though  now  the  name  is  veil'd  from  public  sight 
Moved  by  the  great  example,  I  pursue 
The  self-same  road,  but  make  my  own  review 
Not  seek  great  Jeffrey's,  yet,  like  him,  will  be 
Self-constituted  judge  of  poesy. 

A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  ev*ry  trade 
Save  censure  —  critics  all  are  ready  made. 
Take  hackney'd  jokes  from  Miller,  got  by  rote, 
With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote ; 
A  mind  well  skill'd  to  find  or  forge  a  fault ; 
A  turn  for  punning,  call  it  Attic  salt ; 
To  Jeffrey  go,  be  silent  and  discreet, 
His  pay  is  just  ten  sterling  pounds  per  sheet : 

1  This  ingenuous  yooth  is  mentioned  more  particularly,  with 
his  production,  in  another  place. 

»  In  the  Edinburgh  Review.  —  [u  He's  a  very  good  fellow  ; 
and,  except  his  mother  and  sister,  the  best  of  the  set,  to  my 
mind.'*— B.181&] 

3  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Lambe  are  the  alpha  and  omega,  the 
first  and  the  last  of  the  Edinburgh  Reriew ;  the  others  are 
mentioned  hereafter.  —  [*  This  was  not  just.  Neither  the 
heart  nor  the  head  of  these  gentlemen  are  at  all  what  they 
are  here  represented.  At  the  time  this  was  written,  I  was 
personally  qnarqualnted  with  either."— B.  181&] 

4  Imit.  *  Stulta  est  Clementia,  cum  tot  unique 

occurras  pertturm  parcere  charts;.**— 

Jsw.  Sat  I. 

*  Imit.  h  Cur  tamen  hoc  libeat  potius  decurrere  campo 

Per  quern  magnus  equos  Auruncas  fiexit  alumnus : 
Si  vacat,  et  pUddi  rationem  admittitis,  edam.*'— 

Jw».Sat.L 


«  [The  first  edition  of  the  Satire  _r 
and  Lord  Byron's  original  Intention 
following— 


with  this  line; 
to  prefix  the 


M  The  poet  considereth  times  past,  and  their  poesy— •makes 
a  sudden  transition  to  times  present— is  incensed  against 
book-makers— revileth  Walter  Scott  tor  cupidity  and  ballad- 
mongering,  with  notable  remarks  on  Master  Southey — cotn- 
plaineth  that  Master  Southey  hath  inflicted  three  poems,  epic 


Fear  not  to  lie,  t  will  seem  a  sharper  hit ; 
Shrink  not  from  blasphemy,  twill  pass  for  wit; 
Care  not  for  feeling  —  pass  your  proper  jest, 
And  stand  a  critic,  hated  yet  caress'd. 


And  shall  we  own  such  judgment  ?  no — as 
Seek  roses  in  December  —  ice  In  June ; 
Hope  constancy  in  wind,  or  corn  in  chaff; 
Believe  a  woman  or  an  epitaph. 
Or  any  other  thing  that 's  false,  before 
Tou  trust  In  critics,  who  themselves  are  sore ; 
Or  yield  one  single  thought  to  be  misled 
By  Jeffrey's  heart,  or  Lambe's  Boeotian  head.1 
To  these  young  tyrants4,  by  themselves  mfcr4ar»rf, 
Combined  usurpers  on  the  throne  of  taste ; 
To  these,  when  authors  bend  in  humble  awe. 
And  hail  their  voice  as  truth,  their  word  as  law — 
While  these  are  censors,  'twould  be  sin  to  spare ; 
While  such  are  critics,  why  should  1  forbear  ? 
But  yet,  so  near  all  modern  worthies  run, 
'Tis  doubtful  whom  to  seek,  or  whom  to  shun ; 
Nor  know  we  when  to  spare,  or  where  to  strike. 
Our  bards  and  censors  are  so  much  alike. 

Then  should  you  ask  me  \  why  I  venture  e'er 
The  path  which  Pope  and  Gilford  trod  before; 
If  not  yet  sicken'd,  you  can  still  proceed : 
Go  on ;  my  rhyme  will  tell  you  as  you  read. 
"  But  hold  I"  exclaims  a  friend,  —  "  best's  sum 

neglect : 
This — that — and  $*  other  line  seem  incorrect. " 
What  then  ?  the  self-same  blunder  Pope  has  got. 
And  careless  Dryden — u  Ay,  but  Pye  has  not ;  *  — 
Indeed  ! — 'tis  granted,  faith  ! — but  what  care  I? 
Better  to  err  with  Pope,  than  shine  with  Pye. 

Time  was,  ere  yet  in  these  degenerate  days* 
Ignoble  themes  obtain'd  mistaken  praise, 
When  sense  and  wit  with  poesy  allied. 
No  fabled  graces,  flourish'd  side  by  side ; 
From  the  same  fount  their  inspiration  drew, 
And,  rear'd  by  taste,  bloom'd  fairer  as  tbey  grew* 
Then,  in  this  happy  isle,  a  Pope's  ?  pure  strain 
Sought  the  rapt  soul  to  charm,  nor  sought  in  vain ; 


and  otherwise,  on  the  public— tnveiabeth  naifnit 
Wordsworth,  but  iaudeth  Mister  Coleridge  ana  Us  eterj  on  * 
young  ass — Is  disposed  to  vituperate  Mr.  Lewis— and  j 
rebuketh  Thomas  Little  (the  late)  and  the  Lord  St 
recommendeth,  Mr.  Hayley  to  turn  his  attention  so 
and  exhorteth  the  Moravians  to  glorify  Mr.  Gi 
srmpathiseth  with  the  Rev.  WOUam  Bowles  ■ 
the  melancholy  fate  of  James  Montgomery —1 
into  invective  against  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  ■  rsaVfH 
them  hard  name*,  harpies  and  the  like—  \ 
Jeffrey,  and  propheiieth.  —  Episode  of  Jefirey 
their  jeopardy  and  deliverance ;  portents  co  the  am  of 
combat;  the  Tweed,  Tolbooth,  Frith  of  Fectfc. 
shocked ;  descent  of  a  goddess  to  save  Jeffrey  ;  haciMnciiattoa 
of  the  bullets  with  hu  sinciput  and  occiput.  —  Edmoargs 
Reviews  en  maue.  —  Lord  Aberdeen.  Herbert.  Scott,  HaOna. 
PiUans,  Lambe.  Sydney  Smith,  Brougham,  fte. — The  Low 
Holland  applauded  for  dinners  and  translation*.— The  TJrsane ; 
Skefflngton,  Hook,  Reynolds,  Keaney,  Cherry,  ate* — fihsrtfra 
Colman,  and  Cumberland  called  upon  to  write,  —  Return  e» 
poesy — scribblers  of  all  sorts — lords  sometimes  rbi 
better  not—  Hall*,  Rosa  Matilda,  mi  X.  Y. 
Campbell.  Giflbrd,  &c.  true  poets —Translator*  of  the  Greek 
Anthology— Crabbe  — Darwin's  style  —  Cvmhrftte*— 3*»- 
tonian  Prise— Smytfao—  Hodgson  —  Oxford  —  Richard*  — 
Poeta  loquitur—  Conclusion.'*! 

*  rwhen  Lord  Byron,  in  the  antnmc  of  MOd  was  oaav 
pled  upon  this  Satire,  he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  fcl> 
time  to  a  deep  study  of  the  writings  of  Pone ;  «ad  Preen 
period  may  be  dated  his  enthnifawtk  sstnUracioa  es*  ~ 
poet.3 
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A  polish'*  nation's  praise  aspired  to  claim, 

And  raised  the  people's,  as  the  poet's  feme 

Like  him  great  Dryden  pourM  the  tide  of  song, 

In  stream  less  smooth,  indeed,  yet  doubly'  strong. 

Then  Congreve's  scenes  could  cheer,  or  Otway's  melt — 

For  nature  then  an  English  audience  felt. 

Bat  why  these  names,  or  greater  still,  retrace, 

When  all  to  feebler  bards  resign  their  place? 

Yet  to  such  times  our  lingering  looks  are  cast, 

When  taste  and  reason  with  those  times  are  past 

Now  look  around,  and  turn  each  trifling  page, 

Survey  the  precious  works  that  please  the  age ; 

This  truth  at  least  let  satire's  self  allow, 

No  dearth  of  bards  can  be  complain'd  of  now. 1 

The  loaded  press  beneath  her  labour  groans, 

And  printer's  devils  shake  their  weary  bones ; 

While  Southey's  epics  cram  the  creaking  shelves, 

And  Little's  lyrics  shine  in  hot-press'd  twelves. 

Thus  with  the  preacher :  "  Nought  beneath  the  sun 

Is  new ;  •  yet  still  from  change  to  change  we  run : 

What  varied  wonders  tempt  us  as  they  pass  I 

The  cow-pox,  tractors,  galvanism,  and  gas, 

In  turns  appear,  to  make  the  vulgar  stare, 

Till  the  sworn  bubble  bursts — and  all  is  air  I 

Nor  less  new  schools  of  Poetry  arise, 

Where  dull  pretenders  grapple  for  the  prize : 

O'er  taste  awhile  these  pseudo-bards  prevail ; 

Each  country  book-club  bows  the  knee  to  Baal, 

And,  hurling  lawful  genius  from  the  throne, 

Erects  a  shrine  and  idol  of  its  own  ; 2 

Some  leaden  calf  —  but  whom  it  matters  not, 

from  soaring  Southey  down  to  grovelling  Stott. 3 

Behold !  in  various  throngs  the  scribbling  crew, 
Jor  notice  eager,  pass  in  long  review : 
Each  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace, 
And  rhyme  and  blank  maintain  an  equal  race ; 

1 P*  One  of  my  notions  is,  that  the  present  is  not  a  high  age 
of  English  poetry.  There  are  more  poets  (soi.disant)  than 
ever  there  were,  and  proportionably  leu  poetry.  This  thesis 
I  have  maintained  for  some  years ;  bat,  strange  to  say,  it 
meeteth  not  with  favour  from  my  brethren  of  the  shell."  — 
B.  Diary,  1821.] 

1  CM  with  regard  to  poetry  in  general,  I  am  convinced  that 
ve  are  all  upon  a  wrong  revolutionary  poetical  system,  not 
worth  a  damn  in  itself,  and  from  which  none  but  Rogers  and 
Crabbe  are  free.  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  by  having 
j«Wy gone  over  souse  of  our  classics,  particularly  Pope,  whom 
I  tried  in  this  way :  —  I  took  Moore's  poems,  and  my  own, 
sod  some  others,  and  went  over  them  side  by  side  with  rope**, 
mi  1  was  really  astonished  and  mortified  at  the  ineffable 
(Stance,  in  point  of  sense,  learning,  efiect,  and  even  imugin- 
Kfou,  passion,  and  invention,  between  the  little  Queen  Anne's 
nun,  and  us  of  the  Lower  Empire.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  all 
Horace  then,  and  Claudian  now,  among  us  ;  and  if  I  had  to 
tegui  again,  1  would  mould  myself  accordingly."  —  B.  Diary, 

3  Stott,  better  known  in  the  "  Morning  Post "  by  the  name 
of  Hafts.  This  personage  is  at  present  the  most  profound 
explorer  of  the  bathos.  I  remember,  when  the  reigning 
wmfly  left  Portugal, a  special  Ode  of  Master  Stott's,  beginning 
thus :—  (Stott  loquitur  quoad  Hibcrrua.)  — 

"  Princely  offspring  of  Bragansa, 
Erin  greets  thee  with  a  stania,"  &c. 

Alio  a  Sonnet  to  Rats,  well  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  a  most 
thundering  Ode,  commencing  aa  follows :  — 

"  Oh  !  for  a  Lay,  loud  as  the  surge 
That  lashes  Lapland's  sounding  shore." 

Lord  hare  mercy  on  us  1  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel "  was 
cothing  to  this. 

4  See  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  passim.  Never  was 
say  plan  so  incongruous  and  absurd  as  the  groundwork  of 
this  production.  The  entrance  of  Thunder  and  Lightning, 
proioguising'to  Bayes*  tragedy,  unfortunately  takes  away  the 
merit  of  originality  from  the  dialogue  between  Messieurs  the 
Spirit*  of  Flood  and  Fell  in  the  first  canto.  Then  we  have 
the  amiable  William  of  Deloraine,  M  a  stark  moss-trooper," 


Sonnets  on  sonnets  crowd,  and  ode  on  ode  ; 

And  tales  of  terror  jostle  on  the  road  ; 

Immeasurable  measures  move  along ; 

For  simpering  folly  loves  a  varied  song, 

To  strange  mysterious  dulness  still  the  friend, 

Admires  the  strain  she  cannot  comprehend. 

Thus  Lays  of  Minstrels  <  —  may  they  he  the  last  I  — 

On    half-strung    harps    whine    mournful    to    the 

blast 
While  mountain  spirits  prate  to  river  sprites. 
That  dames  may  listen  to  the  sound  at  nights ; 
And  goblin  brats,  of  Gilpin  Horner's  brood, 
Decoy  young  border-nobles  through  the  wood, 
And  skip  at  every  step,  Lord  knows  how  high, 
And  frighten  foolish  babes,  the  Lord  knows  why  ; 
While  high-born  ladies  in  their  magic  cell, 
Forbidding  knights  to  read  who  cannot  spell, 
Despatch  a  courier  to  a  wizard's  grave, 
And  fight  with  honest  men  to  shield  a  knave. 

Next  view  in  state,  proud  prancing  on  his  roan, 
The  golden-crested  haughty  Marmion, 
Now  forging  scrolls,  now  foremost  in  the  fight, 
Not  quite  a  felon,  yet  but  half  a  knight, 
The  gibbet  or  the  field  prepared  to  grace ; 
A  mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base. 
And  thlnk'st  thou,   Scott  I  *  by  vain   conceit  per- 
chance, 
On  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romance, 
Though  Murray  with  his  Miller  may  combine 
To  yield  thy  muse  just  half-a-crown  per  line  ? 
No !  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade, 
Their  bays  are  sere,  their  former  laurels  fade. 
Let  such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name, 
Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre  6,  not  for  feme  : 
Still  for  stern  Mammon  may  they  toil  in  vain ! 
And  sadly  gaze  on  gold  they  cannot  gain  ! 

videlicet,  a  happy  compound  of  poacher,  sheep-stealer,  and 
highwayman.  The  propriety  of  his  magical  lady's  injunction 
not  to  read  can  only  be  equalled  by  his  candid  acknowledgment 
of  his  independence  of  the  trammels  of  spelling,  although,  to 
use  his  own  elegant  phrase,  "  't  was  his  neck-verse  at  Hani, 
bee,"  i.  e.  the  gallows.  —  The  biography  of  Gilpin  Horner,  and 
the  marvellous  pedestrian  page,  who  travelled  twice  as  fast  as 
his  master's  horse,  without  the  aid  of  seven.leagued  boots,  are 
cAefs-d'atuvre  in  the  improvement  of  taste.  For  incident  we 
have  the  invisible,  but  by  no  means  sparing  box  on  the  ear 
bestowed  on  the  page,  and  the  entrance  of  a  knight  and  charger 
Into  the  castle,  under  the  very  natural  disguise  of  a  wain  of 
hay.  Marmion,  the  hero  of  the  latter  romance,  is  exactly 
what  William  of  Deloraine  would  have  been,  had  he  been  able 
to  read  and  write.  The  poem  was  manufactured  for  Messrs. 
Constable.  Murray,  and  Miller,  worshipful  booksellers,  in 
consideration  of  the  receipt  of  a  sum  of  money  ;  and  truly, 
considering  the  inspiration,  it  is  a  very  creditable  productioa 
If  Mr.  Scott  will  write  for  hire,  let  him  do  his  best  for  his 
pay-masters,  but  not  disgrace  his  genius,  which  is  undoubtedly 
great,  by  a  repetition  of  black-letter  ballad  imitations. 

1  [«  When  Lord  Byron  wrote  his  famous  satire,  I  had  my 
share  of  flagellation  among  my  betters.  Mv  crime  was  having 
written  a  poem  for  a  thousand  pounds ;  which  was  no  other- 
wise true,  than  that  I  sold  the  copyright  for  that  sum.  Now, 
not  to  mention  that  an  author  can  hardly  be  censured  for 
accepting  such  a  sum  as  the  booksellers  are  willing  to  give 
him,  especially  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  trade  made  no  com- 
plaints of  their  bargain,  1  thought  the  interference  with  my 
frivate  affairs  was  rather  beyond  the  limits  of  literary  satire, 
was,  however,  so  far  from  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
offensive  criticism  in  the  Edinburgh,  that  I  remonstrated 
against  it  with  the  editor,  because  I  thought  the  "  Hours  of 
Idleness"  treated  with  undue  severity.  They  were  written, 
like  all  juvenile  poetry,  rather  from  the  recollection  of  what 
had  pleased  the  author  In  others,  than  what  had  been  suggested 
by  his  own  imagination ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  thought  they 
contained  passages  of  noble  promise." — Sir  Walter  Scott. J 

*  [Lord  Byron,  as  is  well  known,  set  out  with  the  determin- 
ation never  to  receive  money  for  his  writings.  For  the  liberty 
to  republish  this  satire,  he  refused  four  hundred  guineas ;  and 
t  Ee4 
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Such  be  their  meed,  inch  stm  the  just  reward 
Of  prostituted  muse  and  hireling  bud  1 
For  this  we  spurn  Apollo's  venal  sod, 
And  bid  a  long  "  good  night  to  Marmion." l 

These  are  the  themes  that  claim  oar  plaudits  now; 
These  are  the  bards  to  whom  the  muse  must  bow ; 
While  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  alike  forgot, 
Besign  their  hallowM  bays  to  Walter  Scott 

The  time  has  been,  when  yet  the  muse  was  young, 
When  Homer  swept  the  lyre,  and  Maro  sung, 
An  epic  scarce  ten  centuries  could  claim, 
While  awe-struck  nations  halTd  the  magic  name : 
The  work  of  each  immortal  bard  appears 
The  single  wonder  of  a  thousand  years.  * 
Empires  hare  moulderM  from  the  face  of  earth, 
Tongues  have  expired  with  those  who  gave  them  birth, 
Without  the  glory  such  a  strain  can  give, 
As  even  in  ruin  bids  the  language  live. 
Not  so  with  us,  though  minor  bards,  content, 
On  one  great  work  a  life  of  labour  spent: 
With  eagle  pinion  soaring  to  the  skies, 
Behold  the  ballad-monger  Southey  rise  ! 
To  him  let  Camoens,  Hilton,  Tasso  yield, 
Whose  annual  strains,  Uke  armies,  take  the  field. 
First  in  the  ranks  see  Joan  of  Arc  advance, 
The  scourge  of  England  and  the  boast  of  France  1 

the  money  paid  far  the  copyright  of  the  first  and  second  canto* 
of  Child*  Harold,  and  or  the  Conalr,  he  presented  to  Mr. 
Dallas.  Io  1816,  to  a  letter  enclosing  a  draft  of  1000  guineas, 
offered  by  Mr.  Murray  for  the  Siege  of  Corinth  and  Parisina, 
the  noble  poet  sent  this  answer  :  —  "  Your  oflbr  is  liberal  in 
the  extreme,  and  much  more  than  the  two  poems  can  possibly 
be  worth— -but  I  cannot  accept  it,  nor  will  not  You  are  most 
welcome  to  them,  as  additions  to  the  collected  volumes, 
without  any  demand  or  expectation  on  my  part  whatever.  I 
have  enclosed  your  draft  torn,  for  fear  of  accidents  by  the  way. 
I  wish  you  would  not  throw  temptation  in  mine;  it  is  not 
from  a  disdain  of  the  universal  idol —nor  from  a  present 
superfluity  of  his  treasures — 1  can  assure  you,  that  I  refuse  to 
worship  him ;  but  what  is  right  is  right,  and  must  not  yield 
to  circumstances.*1  The  poet  was  afterwards  induced,  at  Mr. 
Murray's  earnest  persuasion,  to  accept  the  thousand  guineas. 
The  subjoined  statement  of  the  sums  paid  by  htm  at  various 
times  to  Lord  Byron  for  copyright  may  be  considered  a 
btbliopolic  curiosity :  — 
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1  « 


Good  night  to  Mansion  "  — the  pathetic  and  also  pro- 
phetic exclamation  of  Henry  Blount,  Esquire,  on  the  death  of 
honest  Mansion. 

•  As  the  Odyssey  Is  so  closely  connected  with  the  story  of 
the  Wad,  they  may  almost  be  classed  as  one  grand  historical 
poem.  In  alluding  to  Milton  and  Tasso,  we  consider  the 
*  Paradise  Lost/'  and  M  Gierasalemme  Liberata,"  as  their 


Though  burnt  by  wicked  Bedted  far  a  wtftefc. 
Behold  her  statue  placed  in  glory's  niche; 
Her  fetters  burstt  and  just  released  fttm  prison, 
A  virgin  phoenix  from  her  ashes  risen. 
Next  see  tremendous  Thalaba  come  on,* 
Arabia's  monstrous,  wild,  and  wondYous  son ;  * 
DomdanieTs  dread  destroyer,  who  o'ertfcrew 
More  mad  magician*  than  the  world  e'er  knew. 
Immortal  hero  I  all  thy  foes  overcome, 
For  erer  reign — the  rival  of  Tom  Thumb ! 
Since  startled  metre  fled  before  thy  fitce. 
Well  wert  thou  doom'd  the  last  of  all  thy  race  1 
Well  might  triumphant  genii  bear  thee  hence. 
Illustrious  conqueror  of  common  sense  2 
Now,  last  and  greatest,  Madoc  spreads  bis  sails, 
Cacique  in  Mexico,  and  prince  in  Wales ; 
Tells  us  strange  tales,  as  other  travellers  do. 
More  old  than  MandevQle's,  and  not  so  true. 
Oh,  Southey!  Southey  *  1  cease  thy  varied  song t 
A  bard  may  chant  too  often  and  too  long: 
As  thou  art  strong  in  verse,  in  mercy,  spare ! 
A  fourth,  alas  I  were  more  than  we  could  bear. 
But  if,  in  spite  of  all  the  world  can  say. 
Thou  still  wilt  verseward  plod  thy  weary  way ; 
If  still  in  Berkley  ballads  most  uncivil. 
Thou  wilt  devote  old  women  to  the  devil,  * 
The  babe  unborn  thy  dread  intent  may  rue: 
"  God  help  thee,"  Southey  7,  and  thy  readers  too.  • 


standard  efforts ;  since  neither  the  M 
of  the  Italian,  nor  the  M  Paradise  Regained-  of 
bard,  obtained  a  proportionate  celebrity  to  their 
Query :  Which  of  Mr.  Southey**  will  survive? 


to  pro-  j 
Joan  of 
one  of  ' 

be 


fa*dV 

f 


f«yvdy  om  Mr. 


Arc,*'  was  marvellous  enough,  but  "Thalaba.** 
those  poems  **  which,'*  in  the  words  of  Person,  ** 
when  Homer  and  Virgil  are  forgotten,  but— saw 

«  ["  Or  Thalaba,  the  wild  and  wondrous 

»  We  beg  Mr.  Southerns  pardon :  **  Madoc 
grading  title  of  epic*'  See  his  preface.  Why  Is 
and  by  whom?  Certainly  the  late  romaunts  of  ] 
Laureat  Pre,  Ogilvy,  Hole,  and  gentle  Mistress  i_ 
not  exalted  the  epic  muse ;  but  as  Mr.  Southey** 
dains  the  appellation,"  allow  us  to  ask — has  be' 
any  thing  better  in  Its  stead  ?  or  mu*t  he  be  content  to  rival 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore  in  the  qoaat  ty  as  wttl  as  oaattty  of 
his  verse? 

«  See  "  The  Old  Woman  of  BerUcy,**  a  basTsnt  by  Sir. 
Southey,  wherein  an  aged  gentlewoman  If  carried  away  ay 
BeeUebub,  on  a  M  high-trotting  horse." 

*  The  last  line,  M  God  help  thee, 
from  the  Anti-Jacobin  to  Mr.  Southey,  on  his 
[Lord  Byron  here  alludes  to  Mr.  Gum 
Southey's  Dactylics,  which  ends  thus :  — 

"  Ne'er  talk  of  ears  again !  look  at  thy  ar^lfag-htift ; 
Dilworth  and  Dyche  are  both  mad  at  thy  mi  amines  — 
Dactylic*,  calTat  thou  *em  ?  — '  God  help  rice.  sflhrosM."*! 

•  [Lord  Byron,  on  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Soothe?  ■ 
1613,  at  Holland  House,  describes  him  "  as  the  hast  touting 
bard  he  had  seen  for  a  long  time.*1  — "  To  hero  beat  pnerv 
head  and  shoulders,  I  would,*'  he  says,  "  * 
his  Sapphics.  He  is  certainly  a 
on,  and  a  man  of  talent,  and  all 

In  his  Journal,  of  the  same  year,  be  says— M  tasatey  1 1 
not  seen  much  of.    His  appearance  Is  cafe,  and  be  Is  the  assy 
existing  entire  man  of  letters.    All  the  <  ' 
pursuit  annexed  to  their  authorship.    His  _ 
but  not  those  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  Ms  I 
order.    His  prose  If  perfect    Of  bis  poetry  tbstw  ate 
opinions :  there  is,  perhaps,  too  much  of  It  far 
generation —posterity  win  probably  select    Hoi 
equal  to  any  thing.    At  present,  he  has  aoavty, 
— except  lor  his  prose  writings.  His  Late  of  N< 
fuL**  Elsewhere,  and  utter.  Lord  Byron— 
Don  Boderick,  *'  the  first  poem  of  our  ■ 
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Next  comes  the  dull  disciple  of  thy  school, 
That  mild  apostate  from  poetic  rule, 
The  simple  Wordsworth,  framer  of  a  lay 
As  soft  as  evening  In  his  favourite  May, l 
Who  warns  his  friend  M  to  shake  off  toll  and  trouble, 
And  quit  his  books,  for  fear  of  growing  double ; "  * 
Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 
That  prose  Is  verse,  and  Terse  is  merely  prose ; 
Convincing  all,  by  demonstration  plain, 
Poetic  souls  delight  m  prose  insane ; 
And  Christmas  stories  tortured  into  rhyme 
Contain  the  essence  of  the  true  sublime. 
Thus,  when  he  tells  the  tale  of  Betty  Foy, 
The  Idiot  mother  of  M  an  idiot  boy ; " 
A  moon-struck,  silly  lad,  who  lost  his  way, 
And,  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  with  day; s 
So  close  on  each  pathetic  part  he  dwells, 
And  each  adventure  so  sublimely  tells, 
That  all  who  view  the  "  idiot  in  his  glory, " 
Conceive  the  bard  the  hero  of  the  story. 

Shall  gentle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  here, 
To  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stanza  dear  ? 
Though  themes  of  innocence  amuse  him  best, 
Tet  still  obscurity  *s  a  welcome  guest. 
If  Inspiration  should  her  aid  refuse 
To  him  who  takes  a  pixy  for  a  muse,  * 
Tet  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
The  bard  who  soars  to  elegise  an  ass. 
So  well  the  subject  suits  his  noble  mind. 
He  brays  »,  the  laureat  of  the  long-ear'd  kind.  • 

Oh  !  wonder-working  Lewis  ?  1  monk,  or  bard, 
Who  fain  wouldst  make  Parnassus  a  church-yard ! 
Lot  wreaths  of  yew,  not  laurel,  bind  thy  brow, 
Thy  muse  a  sprite,  Apollo's  sexton  thou  1 


Stansal. 


»  [«*  lty«tf.M  —  B.  1816.] 
i  Lyrical  Ballads,  p.  4.—"  The  Tables  Turned.' 
**  Up«tip,  my  mend,  and  clear  your  looks ; 
Why  all  this  toll  and  trouble  ? 
Up.  op,  my  friend,  and  quit  tout  books, 
Or  surely  you  11  grow  double." 

1  Mr.  W.  in  hii  preface  labours  hard  to  prove,  that  prose 
and  Terse  are  much  the  same ;  and  certainly  his  precepts  and 
practice  are  strictly  conformable :  — 

M  And  thai  to  Betty's  questions  he 
Hade  answer,  fike  a  traveller  bold. 
The  cock  did  crow,  to-whoo,  to-whoo, 
And  the  sun  did  shine  so  cold,"  ftc.  &c,  p.  1S9. 
4  Coleridge's  Poems,  p.  11.,  Songs  of  the  Pixies,  L  e.  De- 
vonshire fairies;  p.  42.  we  have,  "Lines  to  a  young  Lady;" 
and.  p.  M., M  Lines  to  a  young  Ass." 

*  [Thus  altered  by  Lord  Byron,  in  his  last  revision  of  the 
aatlra,    la  all  former  editions  the  line  stood, 

-  A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wond'rons  kind."] 

«  r  0s|*a«V*  B.  18KU-In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  written 
in  Itlt,  Lord  Byron  says,—*4  You  mention  my  •  Satire,'  lam- 


It 


you  or  others  please  to  call  it.  I  can  only 
any,  that  It  was  written  when  I  was  very  young  and  very  angry, 
and  has  been  a  thorn  ta  my  side  ever  since :  more  particularly 
as  almost  all  the  persons  animadverted  upon  became  subse- 
quently my  acquaintances,  and  some  of  them  my  Mends;  which 
Is  *  heaping  Are  upon  an  enemy's  head,'  and  forgiving  me  too 
readily  to  permit  me  to  forgive  myself.    The  part  applied  to 

rn  is  pert*  and  petnlant.  and  shallow  enough ;  but,  although 
have  leng  done  every  thing  in  my  power  to  suppress  the 
circulation  of  the  whole  thing,  I  shall  always  regret  the  wan- 
cvjnese  or  generality  of  many  of  its  attempted  attacks."] 

7  [Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  M.P.  for  Hlnden,  never  dls- 
tmsnlshed  himself  m  rwUameat  but,  mainly  in  consequence 
M  taw  clever  use  he  made  of  his  knowledge  of  the  German 
laojnsmge,  then  a  rare  accomplishment,  attracted  much  notice 
la  the  Utecmry  world,  at  %  very  early  period  of  his  Ufa,  Bis 
rates  of  Terror ;  the  drama  of  the  Castle  Spectre  \  and  the 
romance  called  the  Bravo  of  Venice  (which  is,  however,  little 
more  dian  a  version  from  the  Swiss  Zsebocke) :  but  above  all, 
the  UbJdinoas  and  impious  novel  of  The  Honk,  invested  the 


Whether  on  ancient  tombs  thou  tak'st  thy  stand. 

By  gibb'ring  spectres  hail'd,  thy  kindred  band ; 

Or  tracest  chaste  descriptions  on  thy  page, 

To  please  the  females  of  our  modest  age ; 

All  hail,  M.  P.  •  1  from  whose  infernal  brain 

Thin  sheeted  phantoms  glide,  a  grisly  train 

At  whose  command  "grim  women  "  throng  is.  crowds, 

And  kings  of  fire,  of  water,  and  of  clouds, 

With  "  small  gray  men,"  "wild  yagers,**  and  what  not, 

To  crown  with  honour  thee  and  Walter  Scott; 

Again  all  hail !  If  tales  like  thine  may  please, 

St  Luke  alone  can  vanquish  the  disease : 

Even  Satan's  self  with  thee  might  dread  to  dwell, 

And  in  thy  skull  discern  a  deeper  hell 

Who  in  soft  guise,  surrounded  by  a  choir 
Of  virgins  melting,  not  to  Vesta's  fire, 
With  sparkling  eyes,  and  cheek  by  passion  flush'd, 
Strikes  his  wild  lyre,  whilst  listening  dames  are  hush'd  t 
'T  is  Little  !  young  Catullus  of  his  day, 
As  sweet,  but  as  immoral,  in  his  lay  1 
Grieved  to  condemn y,  the  muse  must  still  be  just, 
Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust 
Pure  is  the  flame  which  o'er  her  altar  burns ; 
From  grbsser  Incense  with  disgust  she  turns : 
Tet  kind  to  youth,  this  expiation  o'er, 
She  bids  thee  u  mend  thy  line,  and  sin  no  more."  l° 

For  thee,  translator  of  the  tinsel  song. 
To  whom  such  glittering  ornaments  belong, 
Hibernian  Strangford !  with  thine  eyes  of  blue, " 
And  boasted  locks  of  red  or  auburn  hue, 
Whose  plaintive  strain  each  love-sick  miss  admires, 
And  o'er  harmonious  fustian  half  expires, 
Learn,  if  thou  canst,  to  yield  thine  author's  sense, 
Nor  vend  thy  sonnets  on  a  false  pretence. 

name  of  Lewis  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  celebrity, 
during  the  poor  period  which  Intervened  between  the  obscur- 
ation of  Cowper,  and  the  full  display  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
talents  in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  —  a  period  which 
is  sufficiently  characterised  by  the  fact,  that  Hayley  then 
passed  for  a  poet  Next  to  that  solemn  coxcomb,  Lewis  was 
for  several  years  the  fashionable  versifier  of  his  time ;  but  his 
plagiarisms,  perhaps  more  audacious  than  had  ever  before 
been  resorted  to  by  a  man  of  real  talents,  were  by  degrees 
unveiled,  and  writers  of  greater  original  genius,  as  well  as  of 

Surer  taste  and  morals,  successively  emerging,  Monk  Lewit, 
ying  young,  had  already  outlived  his  reputation.  In  society 
he  was  to  the  last  a  favourite ;  and  Lord  Byron,  who  had  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  him  during  his  experience  of 
London  life,  thus  notices  his  death,  which  occurred  at  sea  in 
1818:  —  "Lewis  was  a  good  man,  a  clever  man,  but  a  bore. 
My  only  revenge  or  consolation  used  to  be  setting  him  by  the 
ears  with  some  vivacious  person  who  hated  bores  especially, 
—  Madame  de  Stael  or  llobhouse,  for  example.  But  I  liked 
Lewis ;  he  was  the  jewel  of  a  man,  bad  he  been  better  set ;  — 
I  don't  mean  ptrtonaOy,  but  less  tiresome,  for  he  was  tedious, 
as  well  as  contradictory  to  every  thing  and  every  body.  Poor 
fellow  1  be  died  a  martyr  to  his  new  nches  —  of  a  second  visit 
to  Jamaica:  — 


That  is,— 


I  'd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 
Dark  Musgrave  were  alive  again  I " 

1  would  give  many  a  sugar  cane. 
Mat  Lewis  were  alive  again !  "] 


H  ti 


For  every  one  knows  little  Matt 's  an  M.  P."—  See  a 
poem  to  Mr.  Lewis,  in  "  The  Statesman,"  supposed  to  be 
written  by  Mr.  JekylL 

»  [In  very  early  life,  "  Little's  Poems  "  were  Lord  Byron's 
favourite  study.    "  Heigho ! "  he  exclaims,  in  1890,  in  a  letter 
to  Moore,  "  I  believe  all  the  mischief  I  have  ever  done,  or 
sung,  has  been  owing  to  that  confounded  book  of  yours."] 
>°  [Originally,  "mend  thy  life,  and  sin  no  more."] 
ii  The  reader,  who  may  wish  for  an  explanation  of  this,  i 


refer  to  "  Strangford's  Camoens,"  p.  127.  note  to  p.  5&,  or  to 
the  last  page  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Strangford's  Ca- 


Thlnk'st  thou  to  gain  thy  verse  a  higher  place, 

By  dressing  Camoens l  in  a  suit  of  lace  ? 

Mend,  Strangford !  mend  thy  morals  and  thy  taste ; 

Be  warm,  but  pure;  be  amorous,  but  be  chaste : 

Cease  to  deceive ;  thy  pilfer'd  harp  restore, 

Nor  teach  the  Luslan  bard  to  copy  Moore. 

Behold  1 — ye  tarts!  one  moment  spare  the  text— 
Hayley's  last  work,  and  worst — until  his  next; 
Whether  he  spin  poor  couplets  into  plays, 
Or  damn  the  dead  with  purgatorial  praise, 
His  style  in  youth  or  age  is  still  the  same, 
For  ever  feeble  and  for  ever  tame. 
Triumphant  first  see  "  Temper's  Triumphs"  shine  I 
At  least  I'm  sure  they  triumph'd  over  mine. 
Of  "  Music's  Triumphs/'  all  who  read  may  swear, 
That  luckless  music  never  triumph'd  there. 2 

Moravians,  rise !  bestow  some  meet  reward 
On  dull  devotion — Lo  I  the  Sabbath  bard, 
Sepulchral  Grahame  *,  pours  his  notes  sublime 
In  mangled  prose,  nor  e'en  aspires  to  rhyme ; 
Breaks  into  blank*  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke, 
And  boldly  pilfers  from  the  Pentateuch;         • 
And,  undisturb'd  by  conscientious  qualms, 
Perverts  the  Prophets,  and  purloins  the  Psalms. 

Hau,  Sympathy  1  thy  soft  idea  brings4 
A  thousand  visions  of  a  thousand  things, 
And  shows,  still  whimpering  through  threescore  of 

years, 
The  maudlin  prince  of  mournful  sonneteers. 

1  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  things  given  to  the 
public  as  poems  of  Camoens  are  no  more  to  be  found  in  the 
original  Portuguese,  than  in  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

9  Hayley's  two  most  notorious  verse  productions  are 
M  Triumphs  of  Temper,"  and  u  The  Triumph  of  Music.**  He 
hat  also  written  much  comedy  in  rhyme,  epistles,  ftc,  ftc.  As 
he  is  rather  an  elegant  writer  of  notes  ana  biography,  let  us 
recommend  Pope's  advice  to  Wycherley  to  Mr.  H.'s  consider- 
■Hon,  tIi.  "  to  convert  his  poetry  into  prose/'  which  may  be 
easfly  done  by  taking  away  the  final  syllable  of  each  couplet 
—[The  only  performance  for  which  Hayley  is  now  remem- 
bered is  his  life  of  Cowper.  His  personal  history  has  been 
sketched  by  Mr.  Southey  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxxi 
p.  ML] 


*  Mr.  Grahame  has  poured  forth  two  volume*  of  cant,  under 
the  name  of  "  Sabbath  Walks,"  and  "  Biblical  Pictures."  — 
[This  very  amiable  man,  and  pleasing  poet,  published  subse- 
quently "  The  Birds  of  Scotland,"  and  other  pieces ;  but  his 
reputation  rests  on  his  "  Sabbath.*'  He  began  life  as  an  ad- 
vocate at  the  Edinburgh  bar ;  but  he  had  little  success  there, 
and  being  of  a  melancholy  and  very  devout  temperament, 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  retired  toaeuracy  near  Durham, 
where  he  died  in  1811.] 

«  [Immediately  before  this  line,  we  find  in  the  original 
manuscript,  the  following,  which  Lord  Byron  good-naturedly 
consented  to  omit,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Dallas,  who  was,  no 
doubt,  a  friend  of  the  scribbler  they  refer  to  :— 

u  In  verse  most  stale,  unprofitable,  flat — 
Come,  let  us  change  the  scene,  and '  gleam *  with  Pratt ; 
In  him  an  author's  luckless  lot  behold, 
Condemn'd  to  make  the  books  which  once  he  sold : 
Degraded  man  I  again  resume  thy  trade — 
The  votaries  of  the  Muse  are  ill  repaid. 
Though  daily  puffs  once  more  invite  to  buy 
A  new  edition  of  thy •  Sympathy.' " 

To  which  this  note  was  appended : — "  Mr.  Pratt,  once  a  Bath 
bookseller,  now  a  London  author,  has  written  as  much,  to  as 
little  purpose,  as  any  of  his  scribbling  cotemporaries.  Mr.  P.'s 
'  Sympathy*  is  in  rhyme ;  but  his  prose  productions  are  the 
voluminous."  The  more  popular  of  these  last  were 
Gleanings."] 

»  See  Eowles's  »  Sonnet  to  Oxford/' and  <*  Stanzas  on  hear. 
tag  the  Bells  of  Ostend." 

•  "  Awake  a  louder,"  ftc  is  the  first  line  in  Bowles's 


And  art  thou  not  their  prince,  harmonious  Bowles ! 
Thou  first,  great  oracle  of  tender  souls  ? 
Whether  thou  sing'st  with  equal  ease,  and  grief. 
The  fall  of  empires,  or  a  yellow  leaf; 
Whether  thy  muse  most  lamentably  tdk 
What  merry  sounds  proceed  from  Oxford  bell*,  * 
Or,  still  in  bells  delighting,  finds  a  friend 
In  every  chime  that  jingled  from  Ostend; 
Ah  1  how  much  Juster  were  thy  muse's  hap. 
If  to  thy  bells  thou  wouldst  but  add  a  cap ! 
Delightful  Bowles!  still  blessing  and  stul  blest. 
All  love  thy  strain,  but  children  like  it  best 
*T  is  thine,  with  gentle  Little's  moral  song. 
To  soothe  the  mania  of  the  amorous  throng ! 
With  thee  our  nursery  damsels  shed  their  tears, 
Ere  miss  as  yet  completes  her  Infant  years: 
But  in  her  teens  thy  whining  powers  are  vain; 
She  quits  poor  Bowles  for  Little's  purer  strafe.  * 
Now  to  soft  themes  thou  scomest  to  confine 
The  lofty  numbers  of  a  harp  like  thine ; 
"  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain," 
Such  as  none  heard  before,  or  will  again ! 
Where  all  Discoveries  jumbled  from  the  flood, 
Since  first  the  leaky  ark  reposed  In  mud, 
By  more  or  less,  are  sung  in  every  book. 
From  Captain  Noah  down  to  Captain  Cook. 
Nor  this  alone ;  but,  pausing  on  the  road. 
The  bard  sighs  forth  a  gentle  episode ; 7 
And  gravely  tells — attend,  each  beauteous  miss  t  — 
When  first  Madeira  trembled  to  a  kis& 
Bowles !  in  thy  memory  let  this  precept  dwell. 
Stick  to  thy  sonnets,  man ! — at  least  tbtj  atlL* 

"  Spirit  of  Discovery;"  a  very  spirited  and  pretty  dvaitVepfc. 
Among  other  exquisite  lines  we  nave  the  following :  — 

•A  kiss 

Stole  on  the  listening  silence,  never  yet 

Here  heard ;  they  trembled  even  as  u  the  power*  ftc  ax. 


< 1 


ef  -  Robert* 


That  Is,  the  woods  of  Madeira  trembled  to  a 
astonished,  as  well  they  might  be,  at  such  a  . 

5"  Misquoted  and  misunderstood  by  me  { butnot 
t  was  not  the    *  woods,'    but  the  people  in 
trembled — why,  Heaven  only  knows  —  unless  they 
heard  making  the  prodigious  smack."— .oVren,  1BI&J 

*  The  episode  above  alluded  to  Is  the  story 
Machin  "  and  M  Anna  d'Arfet,"  a  pair  of  constant 
performed  the  kiss  above  mentioned,  that  starts*  Use 
of  Madeira. 

8  f*  Although."  says  Lord  Byron,  in  1821. M  I 
published  '  English  Bards  and  Scotch  RencwersT* 
which  1  regret  the  least  is  that  which  regards  Mr. 
with  reference  to  Pope.  Whilst  t  was  writing  that 
ation,  in  1807  and  1809,  Mr.  Hobbouse  was  dsaftroos  a 
should  express  oar  mutual  opturoo  of  Pooe*  ami  of 
Bowles's  edition  of  his  works.  As  I  had  tonwrfetad  an 
line,  and  felt  lasy,  I  requested  that  he  would  do  so,  m 
it  His  fourteen  lines  on  Bowles's  Pope  are  la  taw 
edition  of '  English  Bards.'  and  are  quite  as  severe,  and  < 
more  poetical,  than  my  own  in  the  second.   Our* 


the 


] 

Mr. 

>dat 


work,  as  I  put  my  name  to  it,  I  omitted  Mr.  Kob*asttM>*»J 

by  which  the  work  gained  leu  than  Mr.  Bowies.**^ 
following  are  the  lines  written  by  Mr.  Bobnoost :  — . 

"  Stick  to  thy  sonnets,  man  !— at  least  tfcey  etiL 
Or  take  the  only  path  that  open  lies 
For  modern  worthies  who  wooJd  hope  t»  rise  ? 
Fix  on  some  well-known  name,  and.  bit  by  tar. 
Pare  off  the  merits  of  his  worth  and  wtt ; 
On  each  alike  employ  the  critic'*  knife. 
And  when  a  comment  falls,  prefix  a  fete ; 
Hint  certain  failings,  faults  before  unknown, 
Review  forgotten  Ues,  and  add  your  own  4 
Let  no  disease,  let  no  misfortune  *scsp*v 
And  print,  if  luckily  deform'd,  his  shape : 
Thus  shall  the  world,  quite  undeceived  at  last, 
Cleave  to  their  present  wits,  and  quit  their  peat  v 
Bards  once  revered  no  more  with  favour '  ' 
But  give  their  modern  sonneteers  their  i 


Thus  with  the  dead  may  uving  merit  oope* 
Thus  Bowles  may  triumph  o'er  the  shade  c 


of  Pot*    ] 
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But  If  tome  new-born  whim,  or  larger  bribe, 
Prompt  thy  crude  brain,  and  claim  thee  for  a  scribe ; 
If  dumce  aome  bard,  though  once  by  dunces  fear'd, 
Mow,  prone  in  dust,  can  only  be  revered ; 
If  Pope,  whose  fame  and  genius,  from  the  first, 
Hart  foll'd  the  best  of  critics,  needs  the  worst, 
Do  thou  essay :  each  fault,  each  falling  scan ; 
The  first  of  poets  was,  alas  I  but  man. 
Bale  from  each  ancient  dunghill  ev*ry  pearl, 
Consult  Lord  Fanny,  and  confide  in  Curll ;  * 
Let  all  the  scandals  of  a  former  age 
Perch  on  thy  pen,  and  flutter  o'er  thy  page ; 
AAfect  a  candour  which  thou  canst  nof/Yeel, 
Clothe  envy  in  the  garb  of  honest  zeal ; 
I  Write,  as  if  St  John's  soul  could  still  inspire, 
And  do  from  hate  what  Mallet1  did  for  hire. 
Oh  I  hadst  thou  lived  in  that  congenial  time, 
To  rave  with  Dennis,  and  with  Balph  to  rhyme ;  > 
Throng'd  with  the  rest  around  his  living  head, 
Not  raised  thy  hoof  against  the  lion  dead ;  * 
A  meet  reward  had  crown'd  thy  glorious  gains, 
And  link'd  thee  to  the  Dunclad  for  thy  pains.  * 

Another  epic !  Who  inflicts  again 
More  books  of  blank  upon  the  sons  of  men  ? 
Bootlan  Cottle,  rich  Bristowa's  boast, 
Imports  old  stories  from  the  Cambrian  coast, 
And  aends  his  goods  to  market — all  alive  I 
Lines  forty  thousand,  cantos  twenty-five  1 
Fresh  fish  from  Helicon  • !  who  11  buy  ?  who  11  buy  ? 
The  prcdous  bargain  *s  cheap — in  faith,  not  L 
Tour  turtle-feeder's  verse  must  needs  be  flat, 
Though  Bristol  bloat  him  with  the  verdant  fkt ; 
If  Commerce  fills  the  purse,  she  clogs  the  brain, 
And  Amos  Cottle  strikes  the  lyre  in  vain. 
In  him  an  author's  luckless  lot  behold, 
Condemn'd  to  make  the  books  which  once  he  sold. 
Oh,  Amos  Cottle  t  —  Phoebus !  what  a  name, 
To  fill  the  speaking  trump  of  future  fame  1 — 

*  Cfcrtl  Is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dundad,  and  was  a  book- 
seller. Lord  Fanny  Is  the  poetical  name  of  Lord  Hervey, 
anchor  of"  Lines  to  the  Imitator  of  Horace." 

)  Lord  Boltog broke  hired  Mallet  to  traduce  Pope  after  his 
ducMie,  because  the  poet  bad  retained  tome  copies  of  a  work 
byLordBoilngbroke— "the  Patriot  King,"  — which  that 
splendid  bat  malignant  genius  hud  ordered  to  btaestroyotL— 
P*  Boltagbrofce's  thirst  of  vengeance/'  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
a  Indeed  him  to  blast  the  memory  of  the  man  over  whom  he 
had  wept  In  his  last  struggles;  and  he  employed  Mallet, 
another  Mend  of  Pope,  to  tell  the  tale  to  the  public,  with  all 


1  Deasrfs  Che  critic,  and  Balph  the  rhymester.  — 
M  Silence,  ye  wolves  i  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls. 
Making  night  hideous  :  answer  him,  ye  owls  1 "  — 

Dumciad. 

«  Sen  Bowles*!  late  edition  of  Pope*«  Works,  for  which 

ha  received  three  hundred  pounds.    Thus  Mr.  B.  has  expe- 

'        *  how  much  easier  it  is  to  profit  by  the  reputation  of 

than  to  elerata  his  own. 


*  (Lord  Byron's  MS.  note  of  1816  on  this  passage  is,  — 
*  Too  savage  an  this  on  Bowles : "  and  well  might  he  say'so. 
That  venerable  person  is  still  living ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
criticisms  to  which  his  injudicious  edition  of  Pope  exposed 
him  afterwards.  Chert  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  B.,  in  his 
calmer  moments,  did  Justice  to  thai  exquisite  poetical  genius 
which,  by  their  own  confession,  originally  inspired  both 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.] 

*  C"  Fresh  Ash  from  Helicon !  "— *•  Helicon  M  Is  a  mountain, 
sod  not  a  fish-pond  It  should  have  been  **  Hlppocrene,''*- 
Jtwrpw,  IS!*.}' 

r  Mr.  Cottle,  Amos,  Joseph,  I  dent  know  which,  but  one  or 
bctfew  once  sellers  of  books  they  did  not  write,  and  now  writers 
e*T  boohs  they  do  not  sell,  have  published  a  pair  of  epics. 

1,   -  Alfred,"  — :doot  Alfred!  Pye  ha*  been  at  him  tool)  — 

1   ••  am_i  «  caddie  ••  Fall  of  Cambria : •* 

Lord  B.  notes  In  1SI6 :  —  "  AU  right.    I  saw  some 


Oh,  Amos  Cottle  1  for  a  moment  think 

What  meagre  profits  spring  from  pen  and  Ink  t 

When  thus  devoted  to  poetic  dreams, 

Who  will  peruse  thy  prostituted  reams  ? 

Oh  1  pen  perverted  I  paper  misapplied  I 

Had  Cottle  7  still  adorn'd  the  counter's  side, 

Bent  o'er  the  desk,  or,  born  to  useful  tolls, 

Been  taught  to  make  the  paper  which  he  soils, 

Plough'd,  delved,  or  piled  the  oar  with  lusty  limb, 

He  had  not  sung  of  Wales,  nor  I  of  him.  > 

As  Sisyphus  against  the  Infernal  steep 
Bolls  the  huge  rock  whose  motions  ne'er  may  sleep, 
So  up  thy  hill,  ambrosial  Richmond,  heaves 
Dull  Maurice  »  all  his  granite  weight  of  leaves : 
Smooth,  solid  monuments  of  mental  pain  t 
The  petrifactions  of  a  plodding  brain,  [again. 

That,  ere  they  reach  the  top,  fall  lumbering  back 

With  broken  lyre,  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 
Lo  l  sad  Alceus  wanders  down  the  vale ; 
Though  fair  they  rose,  and  might  have  hloom'd  at  lasts 
His  hopes  have  perish'd  by  the  northern  blast : 
Nipp'd  In  the  bud  by  Caledonian  gales, 
His  blossoms  wither  as  the  blast  prevails ! 
O'er  his  lost  works  let  clastic  Sheffield  weep ; 
May  no  rude  hand  disturb  their  early  sleep  !  to 

Yet  say  1  why  should  the  bard  at  once  resign 
His  claim  to  favour  from  the  sacred  Nine  ? 
For  ever  startled  by  the  mingled  howl 
Of  northern  wolves,  that  still  in  darkness  prowl ; 
A  coward  brood,  which  mangle  as  they  prey, 
By  hellish  instinct,  all  that  cross  their  way ; 
Aged  or  young,  the  living  or  the  dead, 
No  mercy  find  — these  harpies  n  must  be  fed. 
Why  do  the  injured  unresisting  yield 
The  calm  possession  of  their  native  field  ? 
Why  tamely  thus  before  their  fangs  retreat, 
Nor  hunt  the  bloodhounds  back  to  Arthur's  Seat  ?  i» 

letters  of  this  fellow  (Joseph  Cottle)  to  an  unfortunate  poetess, 
whose  productions,  which  the  poor  woman  by  no  means 
thought  vainly  of,  be  attacked  so  roughly  and  bitterly,  th  it 
I  could  hardly  resist  assailing  him,  even  were  it  unjust,  whicn 
it  ii  not— for  verily  he  Is  an  ass."  — B.  1816.  —  The  same 
person  has  had  the  honour  to  be  recorded  in  the  Antijacobin, 
probably  by  Canning : — 

"  And  Cottle,  not  he  who  that  Alfred  made  famous. 
But  Joseph,  of  Bristol,  the  brother  of  Amos,"] 

*  Mr.  Maurice  hath  manufactured  the  component  parti  of  a 
ponderous  quarto,  upon  the  beauties  of  "  Richmond  Hill,"  and 
the  like:  — It  also  takes  In  a  charming  view  of  Turnham 
Green,  Hammersmith,  Brentford,  Old  and  New,  and  the 
parts  adjacent.  —  [The  Rev.  Thomas  Maurice  also  wrote 
u  Westminster  Abbey,"  and  other  poems,  the  M  History  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Hindostan,"  Ac,  and  his  own  "  Memoirs; 
comprehending  Anecdotes  of  Literary  Characters,  during  a 
period  of  thirty  years ;"  — a  very  amusing  piece  of  autobio- 
graphy. He  died  in  1834,  at  his  apartment*  in  the  British 
Museum ;  where  he  had  been  for  some  years  assistant  keeper 
ofMSS.] 

10  Poor  Montgomery,  though  praised  by  every  English  Re- 
view, has  been  bitterly  reviled  by  the  Edinburgh.  After  all, 
the  bard  of  Sheffield  is  a  man  of  considerable  genius.  HU 
M  Wanderer  of  Switserland  *•  Is  worth  a  thousand  "  Lyrical 
Ballads,"  and  at  least  fifty  «  degraded  epics." 

11  Tin  a  MS.  critique  on  this  satire,  by  the  late  Reverend 
William  Crowe,  public  orator  at  Oxford,  the  Incongruity  of 
these  metaphors  is  thus  noticed :  — *•  Within  the  space  of 
three  or  four  couplets  he  transforms  a  man  into  as  many  dif- 
ferent animals :  allow  him  but  the  compass  of  three  lines, 
and  be  will  .metamorphose  him  from  a  wolf  into  a  harpy,  and 
In  three  more  he  will  make  him  a  blood-hound.**  On  seeing 
Mr.  Crowe's  remarks,  Lord  Byron  desired  Mr.  Murray  to 
substitute,  in  the  copy  in  his  possession,  for  "  ketlisk  instinct," 
"  brutoi  instinct,**  for  M  karpiet "  "felon*?  and  for  "  blood- 
tomb,*1 «  hell-Mownd*."] 

19  Arthur's  Seat ;  the  hill  which  overhangs  Edinburgh. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Health  to  immortal  Jeffrey 1 I  once,  In  name, 
Fngiand  could  boast  a  judge  almost  the  nrne ; 
In  soul  so  like,  to  merciful,  yet  just, 
Some  think  that  Satan  hat  realgn'd  hi*  trust, 
And  given  the  spirit  to  the  world  again, 
To  sentence  letters,  as  he  sentenced  men. 
With  hand  less  mighty,  but  with  heart  as  black, 
With  voice  as  willing  to  decree  the  rack ; 
Bred  in  the  courts  betimes,  though  all  that  law 
As  yet  hath  taught  him  is  to  find  a  flaw; 
Since  well  instructed  in  the  patriot  school 
To  rail  at  party,  though  a  party  tool, 
Who  knows,  If  chance  his  patrons  should  restore 
Back  to  the  sway  they  forfeited  before, 
His  scribbling  toils  some  recompense  may  meet, 
And  raise  this  Daniel  to  the  judgment-seat  ?  * 
Let  Jeffrey's  shade  indulge  the  pious  hope, 
And  greeting  thus,  present  him  with  a  rope : 
'*  Heir  to  my  virtues  !  man  of  equal  mind  1 
SkuTd  to  condemn  as  to  traduce  mankind, 
This  cord  receive,  for  thee  reserved  with  care, 
To  wield  in  judgment,  and  at  length  to  wear." 

Health  to  great  Jeffrey !  Heaven  preserve  his  life 
To  flourish  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife, 
And  guard  it  sacred  in  its  future  wars, 
Since  authors  sometimes  seek  the  field  of  Mars ! 
Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day,  3 
That  ever  glorious,  almost  fatal  fray, 
When  Little's  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye, 
And  Bow-street  myrmidons  stood  laughing  by  ?  * 
Oh,  day  disastrous  !  on  her  firm-set  rock, 
DunednVs  castle  felt  a  secret  shock ; 
Dark  roll'd  the  sympathetic  waves  of  Forth, 
Low  groan'd  the  startled  whirlwinds  of  the  north  ; 
Tweed  ruffled  half  his  waves  to  form  a  tear, 
The  other  half  pursued  Its  calm  career;  * 
Arthur's  steep  summit  nodded  to  Its  base, 
The  surly  Tolbooth  scarcely  kept  her  place. 

1  £Mr.  Jeflrey,  who,  after  the  lint  Number  or  two,  suc- 
ceeded the  Her.  8yuney  Smith  in  the  editorship  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  retired  from  his  critical  pott  tome  little  time 
before  he  wmi  appointed  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland :  he 
U  now  (1836)  a  Lord  of  Session.  *  I  have  often,  since  my  re- 
turn to  England,"  sari  Lord  Byron,  (Dfory,  1814,)  «  beard 
Jeffrey  most  highly  commended  by  those  who  knew  him,  for 
things  independent  of  hU  talents.  I  admire  him  for  tAu— 
not  because  he  has  praised  me,  but  because  he  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  man  who.  under  the  relations  in  which  he  and  1 
stand,  or  stood,  with  regard  to  each  other,  would  have  had 
the  liberality  to  act  thus  :  none  but  a  great  soul  dared  haxard 
it — a  little  scribbler  would  have  gone  on  cavilling  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter."] 

•  ["  T»  ferocious— this  Is  mere  insanity/'  — B.  1816.] 

•  [■  AU  this  to  bad,  because  p**so^M—R181&] 

«  m  1808,  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Moore  met  at  Chalk-Farm. 
The  duel  was  prevented  by  the  interference  of  the  magistracy ; 
and,  on  examination,  the  balls  of  the  pistols  were  found  to 
have  evaporated.  This  incident  gave  occasion  to  much  wag- 
gery  in  the  daily  prints.  [The  above  note  was  struck  out  of 
the  fifth  edition,  and  the  following,  after  being  submitted  to 
Mr.  Moore,  substituted  in  its  place : — *  I  am  Informed  that 
Mr.  Moore  published  at  the  nrne  a  disavowal  of  the  state, 
meats  in  the  newspapers,  as  far  as  regarded  himself;  and,  in 
justice  to  him,  I  mention  this  circumstance.  As  I  never 
heard  of  It  before,  1  cannot  state  the  particulars,  and  was 
only  made  acquainted  with  the  met  very  lately. — November  4. 
1841.] 

*  The  Tweed  here  behaved  with  proper  decorum ;  It 
would  have  been  highly  reprehensible  In  the  BagUsh  half 
of  the  river  to  have  shown  the  smallest  symptom  of  appre- 
hension. 

*  This  display  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Tolbooth 
(the  principal  prison  in  Edinburgh),  which  truly  seems  to 
hare  been  most  affected  on  this  ocraalon,  Is  much  to  be  com- 
mended.   It  was  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  many  unhappy 


The  Tolbooth  felt  —  for  marble 

On  such  occasions,  feel  as  much  as  man  — 

The  Tolbooth  felt  defrauded  of  his  charms. 

If  Jeffrey  died,  except  within  her  arms :  * 

Nay  last,  not  lease,  on  that  portentous  toon. 

The  sixteenth  story,  where  himself  was  born, 

His  patrimonial  garret,  fell  to  ground. 

And  pale  Edina  shudder'd  at  the  sound : 

Strew'd  were  the  streets  around  with  milk-white 

reams, 
Flow'd  all  the  Canongate  with  inky  streams  * 
This  of  his  candour  seem'd  the  sable  dew, 
That  of  his  valour  show'd  the  blooding  hue ; 
And  all  with  justice  deem'd  the  two  combined 
The  mingled  emblems  of  his  mighty  mind. 
But  Caledonia's  goddess  hover'd  o'er 
The  field,  and  saved  him  from  the  wrath  of  Moore  ; 
From  either  pistol  snatch'd  the  vengeful  lead. 
And  straight  restored  it  to  her  favourite's  head ; 
That  head,  with  greater  than  magnetic  powY, 
Caught  it,  as  Danae  caught  the  golden  show'r. 
And,  though  the  thickening  dross  will  scarce  refine. 
Augments  its  ore,  and  is  itself  a  mine. 
"  My  son,"  she  cried,  "  ne'er  thirst  for  gore  again. 
Resign  the  pistol  and  resume  the  pen ; 
O'er  politics  and  poesy  preside, 
Boast  of  thy  country,  and  Britannia's  guide ! 
For  long  as  Albion's  heedless  sons  submit. 
Or  Scottish  taste  decides  on  English  wit, 
So  long  shall  last  thine  unmolested  reign. 
Nor  any  dare  to  take  thy  name  in  vain. 
Behold,  a  chosen  band  shall  aid  thy  plan, 
And  own  thee  chieftain  of  the  critic  dan. 
First  in  the  oat-fed  phalanx  shall  be  seen 
The  traveird  thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen. v 
Herbert  shall  wield  Thor's  hammer  •»  and  «M"trtrnT% 
In  gratitude,  thoult  praise  his  rugged  rhyme*. 
Smug  Sydney »  too  thy  bitter  page  shall  seek. 
And  classic  Hallam ,0,  much  renown'd  for  Greek $ 
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criminals  executed  in  the  front  might  have 
edifice  more  callous.    She  is  said  to  be  of  the  softer 
cause  her  delicacy  of  feeling  on  this  day  was  truly  1 
though,  like  most  feminine  impulses,  perhaps  a  little  eefSjJL 

?  His  lordship  has  been  much  abroad,  is  a  member  of  ta 
Athenian  Society,  and  reviewer  of  -  GelTs  Tofoginhy  1 
Troy/*— [George  Hamilton  Gordon,  fourth  Bart  of  *■- 
deen,  K.T.,  F.R.S.,  and  P.S.A.  In  1821.  his  lords! 
lished  an  "  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Beauty  to 
Architecture/*] 


*  Mr.  Herbert  Is  a  translator  of  Icelandic  and 
One  of  the  principal  pieces  Is  a  u  Song  on  ttve  INuoiori 
Thor's  Hammer :  **  the  translation  is  a  nJiojsM  chant 
the  vulgar  tongue,  and  endeth  thus:  — 

M  Instead  of  money  and  rings,  I  wet. 
The  hammer's  bruises  »cce  her  lot. 
Thus  Odin's  son  his  hammer  got" 

[The  Hon.  William  Herbert,  brother  to  law  Cart  of  < 
von.    He  also  published,  in  1811,  ~  Hetga,"  a  | 
cantos.] 

•  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  the  reputed  author  of 
Plymleyl  Letters,  and  sundry  crltldsms. — [Now  (IP 
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of  the  Canons  Residentiary  of  9t.  Pauls,  ax.    -  Dyemrt 
dress  to  his  Constituents  on  the  Reform  BUI,**  end  m 
other  pieces  published  anonymously  or 
generally  ascribed  to  this  eminently 
put  forth  nothing,  ft  b  believed,  in  his 
volume  of  Sermons.] 

»•  Mr.  Hallam  reviewed  Payne  Knfghtfi 
exceedingly  severe  on  some  Greef 
discovered  that  the  lines  were  Pindar's  tiO  the 
it  impossible  to  cancel  the  critique,  which  still 
lasting  monument  of  Hallam's  tnmastr.— 
§eamd  edition.  —  The  said  HaUamle  I 


Cslsely  accused,  seeing  that  he  never  dlneth  at 
If  this  be  true,  I  am  sorry— 


sorry— not  for  having 
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Scott  may  perchance  his  name  and  Influence  tend, 
And  paltry  Pillans»  shall  traduce  his  friend ; 
While  gay  Thalia's  luckless  votary,  Lambe,* 
DamnU  like  the  devil,  devil-like  will  damn. 
Known  be  thy  name,  unbounded  be  thy  sway  ! 
Thy  Holland's  banquets  shall  each  toll  repay ; 
Whfie  grateful  Britain  yields  the  praise  she  owes 
To  Holland's  hirelings  and  to  learning's  foes. 
Yet  mark  one  caution  ere  thy  next  Review 
Spread  its  light  wings  of  saffron  and  of  blue, 
Beware  lest  blundering  Brougham  s  destroy  the  sale, 
Turn  beef  to  bannocks,  cauliflowers  to  kail." 
Thus  having  said,  the  kilted  goddess  Hss'd 
Her  ton,  and  vanish'd  in  a  Scottish  mist* 

Then  prosper,  Jeffrey !  pertest  of  the  train 
Whom  Scotland  pampers  with  her  fiery  grain  ! 
Whatever  blessing  waits  a  genuine  Scot, 
In  double  portion  swells  thy  glorious  lot ; 
For  thee  Edina  culls  her  evening  sweets, 
And  showers  their  odours  on  thy  candid  sheets, 
Whose  hue  and  fragrance  to  thy  work  adhere  — 
This  scents  its  pages,  and  that  gilds  its  rear.* 
JUo  ]  blushing  Itch,  coy  nymph,  enamour'd  grown, 
Forsakes  the  rest,  and  cleaves  to  thee  alone ; 
And,  too  unjust  to  other  Plctish  men, 
Enjoys  thy  person,  and  inspires  thy  pen  1 c 

Us  account,  as  1  understand  his  lordship's  feasts  are  prefer- 
able to  hi*  compositions.—  If  he  did  not  review  Lord  Hol- 
land's performance,  I  am  glad,  because  it  must  have  been 
painful  to  read,  and  irksome  to  praise  It.  If  Mr.  HaUam  will 
tell  me  who  did  review  it,  the  real  name  shall  find  a  place  in 
the  text ;  provided,  nevertheless,  the  said  name  be  of  two 
orthodox  musical  syllables,  and  will  come  into  the  verse  :  till 
then,  Hallam  mutt  stand  for  want  of  a  better.  —  [It  cannot 
be  necessary  to  vindicate  the  great  author  of  the  u  Middle 
Ages"  and  the  "  Constitutional  History  of  England"  from 
the  Insinuations  of  the  Juvenile  poet.] 

*  POlans  Is  a  tutor  at  Eton— [Mr.  PUlans  became  after- 
wards Rector  of  the  High  8chool  of  Edinburgh,  and  finally 
Fiofonor  of  Humanity  in  that  University.  There  was 
not,  tt  ft*  believed,  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  charge  In 
she  text.] 

*  The  Hon.  George  Lambs  reviewed  M  Beresford's  Mise- 
and  is  moreover,  author  of  a  farce  enacted  with  much 

at  the  Priory,  fltanmore ;  and  damned  with  great 
expedition  at  the  late  theatre,  Covent  Garden.  It  was  en- 
titled, -  Whistle  tor  It."— [Mr.  Lembe  was,  In  1818.  the  iuc- 
cansnsl  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Westminster,  in 
opposition  lo  Mr.  Hobbouse ;  who,  however,  defeated  him  In 
Che  following  year.  In  I8S1,  Mr.  Lambe  published  a  transla- 
tion of  CatttUus.  In  1831,  he  was  appointed  Under  Secretary 
of  Stain  for  the  Home  Department,  his  chief  being  his  brother, 
Lord  Melbourne.    He  died  in  1888.] 

*  Mr.  Brougham,  in  No.  xxv.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
throughout  the  article  concerning  Don  Pedro  de  Cevalloa,  has 
displayed  more  politics  than  policy ;  many  of  the  worthy  bur- 
gesses of  Edinburgh  being  so  incensed  at  the  Infamous  prin- 
ciples II  evinces,  as  to  have  withdrawn  their  subscriptions.  — 
(Here  followed,  in  the  first  edition,—-  The  name  of  this 
s«raaange  Is  pronounced  Broom  In  the  south,  but  the  truly 
uorthen  and  rnmtfeat  pronunciation  Is  Baouoa-AM,  In  two 
trUabtes ;"  but  for  this  Lord  B.  substituted  In  the  second 
edition :— ■  ft  seems  that  Mr.  Brougham  is  not  a  Plct,  as 
1  supposed,  but  a  Borderer,  and  his  name  is  pronounced 

from  Trent  to  Thy :  —  so  be  it **] 


«  I  ought  to  apologise  to  the  worthy  deities  for  Introducing 


goddess  with  short  petticoats  to  their  notice:  but,  alasl 
was  to  be  done  ?  I  could  not  say  Caledonia's  genius,  It 
well  known  there  Is  no  such  genius  to  be  found  from 
nan  to  Caithness  t  vet,  without  supernatural  agency, 
Jenrey  to  be  saved  ?  The  national  *  kelpies  '*  are 
too  unpoetlcil,  and  the  w  brownies*'  and  *  gude  neighbours  " 
.spirit*  of  a  good  disposition)  refused  to  extricate  him.  A 
ayuda**.  therefore,  has  been  called  for  the  purpose ;  and  great 
•esjfct  to  be  the  gratitude  of  Jeffrey,  teeing  it  Is  the  only  com- 
menientson  he  ever  held,  or  Is  likely  to  hold,  with  any  thing 


binding  of  the  Edinburgh 


•  Sec  the  colour  of  the 


Illustrious  Holland  1  hard  would  be  his  lot, 
His  hirelings  mention'd,  and  himself  forgot  t * 
Holland,  with  Henry  Petty  •  at  his  back, 
The  whipper-in  and  huntsman  of  the  pack. 
Blest  be  the  banquets  spread  at  Holland  House,0 
Where  Scotchmen  feed,  and  critics  may  carouse  r 
Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof 
Shall  Grub-street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept  aloof. 
See  honest  Hallam  lay  aside  his  fork, 
Resume  his  pen,  review  his  Lordship's  work, 
And,  grateful  for  the  dainties  on  his  plate, 
Declare  his  landlord  can  at  least  translate  ! ,0 
Dunedin  I  view  thy  children  with  delight, 
They  write  for  food — and  feed  because  they  write : 
And  lest,  when  heated  with  the  unusual  grape, 
Some  glowing  thoughts  should  to  the  press  escape, 
And  tinge  with  red  the  female  reader's  cheek, 
My  lady  skims  the  cream  of  each  critique ; 
Breathes  o'er  the  page  her  purity  of  soul, 
Reforms  each  error,  and  refines  the  whole.  " 

Now  to  the  Drama  turn — Oh !  motley  sight  1 
What  precious  scenes  the  wondering  eyes  invite  f 
Puns,  and*  a  prince  within  a  barrel  pent,11 
And  Dibdin's  nonsense  yield  complete  content. 
Though  now,  thank  Heaven !  the  Rosciomania's  o'er, 
And  full-grown  actors  are  endured  once  more ; 

*  [In  the  tenth  canto  of  Don  Juan,  Lord  Byron  pays  the 
following  pretty  compliment  to  his  quondam  antagonist :  — 

M  And  all  our  little  feuds  —at  least  all  mine— 

Dear  Jeffrey,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe, 
(As  far  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 

To  make  such  puppets  of  us  things  below.) 
Are  over:  here 's  a  health  to '  Auld  Lang  syne ;' 

I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 
Your  face — but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 

Most  nobly,  and  I  own  it  from  my  soul'*] 

7  ["  Bad  enough,  and  on  mistaken  grounds  too.**— B» 
1816.] 

1  [Lord  Henry  Petty ;  —  now  (1836)  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe.] 

•  [In  1813,  Lord  Byron  dedicated  the  Bride  of  Abydos  to 
Lord  Holland ;  and  we  find  in  his  Journal  (Nov.  17th)  this- 
passage  :— •*  1  have  had  a  most  kind  letter  from  Lord  Hoi- 
land  on  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  which  he  likes,  and  so  does  Lady 
H.  This  Is  very  good-natured  in  both,  from  whom  I  don't 
deserve  any  quarter.  Yet  I  did  think  at  the  time,  that  my 
cause  of  enmity  proceeded  from  Holland  House,  and  am  glad 
I  was  wrong,  and  wish  I  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry  with 
that  confounded  Satire,  of  which  I  would  suppress  even  tbe- 
memory ;  but  people,  now  they  cant  get  it,  make  a  fuss,  I 
verily  believe  out  of  contradiction.**] 

*•  Lord  Holland  has  translated  some  specimens  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  inserted  In  his  life  of  the  author.    Both  are  bepralsed 

a  his  dithUereUed  guests.  —  [We  are  not  aware  that  Lord 
dland  subsequently  published  any  verses,  except  an  uni- 
versally admired  version  of  the  98th  canto  of  the  Orlando 
Furioao,  which  Is  given  by  way  of  appendix  to  one  of  Mr.  W. 
Stewart  Rose's  volumes.j 

H  Certain  it  Is.  her  ladyship  Is  suspected  of  having  displayed 
her  matchless  wit  In  the  Edinburgh  Review.  However  that 
may  be,  we  know,  from  good  authority,  that  the  manuscript! 
are  submitted  to  her  perusal— no  doubt,  for  correction. 

is  In  the  melo-drama  of  Tekeli,  that  heroic  prince  is  clapt 
Into  a  barrel  on  the  stage ;  a  new  asylum  for  distressed  he- 
roes—[In  the  original  MS.  the  note  stands  thus :— ••  In  the 
melo-drama  of  Tekeli,  that  heroic  prince  is  clapt  Into  a  barrel 
on  the  stage,  and  Count  Bvrard  in  the*  Fortress*  hides  himself 
In  a  green-bouse  built  expressly  for  the  occasion.  'Tis  a 
pity  that  Theodore  Hook,  who  is  really  a  man  of  talent,  should 
confine  his  genius  to  such  paltry  productions  as  the '  Fortress,* 
'  Music  Mad,'  Ac.  Ac.**— This  extraordinary  humourist,  who 
was  a  mere  boy  at  the  date  of  Lord  Byron's  satire,  afterwards 
distinguished  himself  by  works  more  worthy  of  his  abilities— 
nine  volumes  of  highly  popular  novels,  entitled  M  Sayings  and 
Doings'*  — " Gilbert  Giirney"—  a  world  of  political/ 
tfttprit,  Ac.  Ac] 


J 


Yet  what  avail  their  rail*  attempts  to  please. 
While  British  critics  suffer  scenes  like  these ; 
While  Reynolds  vents  his  "  damme*  1"  "  peohs ! 

«  sounds  !"i 
And  common-place  and  common  sense  confounds  ? 
While  Kenney's  "  World" — ah  I  where  is  Kenney's 

wit?  — 
Tires  the  sad  gallery,  lulls  the  listless  pit ; 
And  Beaumont's  pllfer'd  Caratach  affords 
A  tragedy  complete  in  all  out  words  ?  s 
Who  but  must  mourn,  while  these  are  all  the  rage, 
The  degradation  of  our  vaunted  stage ! 
Heavens !  is  all  sense  of  shame  and  talent  gone  ? 
Have  we  no  living  bard  of  merit  ?  — none  1 
Awake,  George  Colman* !  Cumberland  *f  awake ! 
Bing  the  alarum  bell  1  let  folly  quake  2 
Oh,  Sheridan  1  if  aught  can  move  thy  pen, 
Let  Comedy  assume  her  throne  again ; 
Abjure  the  mummery  of  the  German  schools; 
Leave  new  Pisarros  to  translating  fools ; 
Give,  as  thy  last  memorial  to  the  age, 
One  classic  drama,  and  reform  the  stage. 
Gods !  o'er  those  boards  shall  Folly  rear  her  head, 
Where  Garrick  trod,  and  Siddons  lives  to  tread?  « 
On  those  shall  Farce  display  Buffbon'ry*s  mask. 
And  Hook  conceal  his  heroes  in  a  cask  ? 
Shall  sapient  managers  new  scenes  produce 
From  Cherry,  Skeffington,  and  Mother  Goose 
While  Shakspeare,  Otway,  Massinger,  forgot, 
On  stalls  must  moulder,  or  in  closets  rot  ? 
Lo  1  with  what  pomp  the  daily  prints  proclaim 
The  rival  candidates  for  Attic  fame  1 
In  grim  array  though  Lewis'  spectres  rise, 
Still  Skeffington  and  Goose  divide  the  prise. 7 
And  sure  great  Skeffington  must  claim  our  praise. 
For  skirtless  coats  and  skeletons  of  plays 
Renown'd  alike  ;  whose  genius  ne'er  confines 
Her  flight  to  garnish  Greenwood's  gay  designs ; 8 
Nor  sleeps  with  "  Sleeping  Beauties,**  but  anon 
In  five  facetious  acts  comes  thundering  on,u 

«  AA  these  are  favourite  eipresrlons  of  Mr.  Reynold*,  and 
prominent  in  hit  comedies,  living  and  defunct.  —  [The  reader 
Is  referred  to  Mr.  Reynolds's  Autobiography,  published  hi 
1896,  for  a  full  account  of  bis  voluminous  writings  for  the 
stage.] 

*  [Mr.  Kearney  has  since  written  many  successful  dramas.] 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  new  manager  of  Drary  Lane 
theatre,  stripped  the  tragedy  of  Bonduca  of  the  dialogue,  and 
exhibited  the  scenes  as  the  spectacle  of  Caractacus.  Was 
this  worthy  of  his  sire  ?  or  of  himself?—  [Thomas  Sheridan, 
who  united  much  of  the  convivial  wit  of  his  parent  to  many 
amiable  qualities,  received,  after  the  termination  of  his  the- 
atrical management,  the  appointment  of  colonial  paymaster 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  died  In  September.  1817, 
learing  a  widow,  whose  novel  of  M  Carwdl "  has  obtained 
much  approbation,  and  several  children ;  among  others,  the 
accomplished  authoress  of  u  Rosalie"  and  other  poems,  now 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  Norton.] 

«  iLord  Byron  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  George  Col- 
man's  convivial  powers.—**  If  I  had,''  he  says,  **  to  choose, 
and  could  not  have  both  at  *  time,  I  should  say, '  Let  me 
begin  the  evening  with  Sheridan,  and  finish  it  with  Colman.' 
Sheridan  for  dinner,  and  Colman  for  supper ;  Sheridan  for 
claret  or  port,  but  Colman  for  every  think  Sheridan  was  a 
grenadier  company  of  life-guards,  but  Colman  a  whole  regi- 
ment—of ligki  mntrw,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  regiment. 
Mr. Cfclmaudied in  October,  1836."] 

>f  Richard  Cumberland,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
«  West  Indian,"  the  M  Observer,**  and  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  autobiographies,  died  In  1811.] 

*  [In  all  editions  previous  to  the  fifth,  it  was,  **  Kemble  lives 
to  tread."  Lord  Byron  used  to  say,  that,  M  of  actors.  Cooke 
was  the  most  natural,  Kemble  the  most  supernatural,  Kean 
the  medium  between  the  two j  but  that  Mrs.  Siddons  was 
worth  them  all  put  together.**  Sneh  effect,  however,  had 
Kean*s  acting  on  his  mind,  that  once,  on  seeing  him  play  Sir 


While  poor  John  Bull,  bewflderM  with  the 
Stares,  wondering  what  the  devil  U  can 
But  as  some  hands  applaud,  a  venal  few  I 
Rather  than  sleep,  why  John  applauds  it  too. 

Such  are  we  now.   Ah !  wherefore  should  we 
To  what  our  fathers  were,  unless  to  mourn  ? 
Degenerate  Britons  1  are  ye  dead  to  shame. 
Or,  kind  to  dumess,  do  you  fear  to  blame  7 
WeU  may  the  nobles  of  our  present  race 
Watch  each  distortion  of  a  NaldTs  face ; 
WeU  may  they  smile  on  Italy's  buffoons. 
And  worship  Catalanfs  pantaloons,!* 
Since  their  own  drama  yields  no  fairer  trace 
Of  wit  than  puns,  of  humour  than  grimace. n 


Then  let  Ausonia,  skilTd  In  every  art 
To  soften  manners,  but  corrupt  the  heart, 
1  Pour  her  exotic  follies  o'er  the  town, 
To  sanction  Vice,  and  hunt  Decorum  down : 
Let  wedded  strumpets  languish  o'er  Dcshajts, 
And  bless  the  promise  which  his  form  displays ; 
While  Oayton  bounds  before  th*  enraptured  Looks 
Of  hoary  marquises  and  stripling  dukes : 
Let  high-born  lechers  eye  the  lively  Presle 
Twirl  her  light  limbs,  that  spurn  the  needless  veil; 
Let  Angiolini  bare  her  breast  of  snow. 
Wave  the  white  arm,  and  point  the  pliant  toe ; 
Collini  trill  her  love-inspiring  song, 
Strain   her   lair  neck,    and    charm  the  listening 

throng! 
Whet  not  your  scythe,  suppressors  of  our  vice  I 
Reforming  saints  1  too  delicately  nice ! 
By  whose  decrees,  our  sinful  souls  to  save, 
No  Sunday  tankards  foam,  no  barbers  stare : 
And  beer  undrawn,  and  beards  unmown,  display 
Your  holy  reverence  for  the  Sabbath-Jay. 

Or  hall  at  once  the  patron  and  the  pile 
Of  vice  and  folly,  Oreville  and  Argyle  T " 

Giles  Overreach,  he  was  seized  wfch  a  sort  of  cotjvulaft*  fit- 
John  Kemble  died  in  1823, —his  illustrious  sister  hi  lODJ 

»  fDibdin's  pantomine  of  Mother  Ooosehad  aron  of  neark 
a  hundred  nights,  and  brought  mere  than  rwevtv  tfcoaasaw 
pounds  to  the  treasury  of  Cerent  Garden  iheafiaj 

Mr.  Greenwood  is,  we  beneve,  scene-pefotw-  so  Dray- 


lane  theatre—as  such,  Mr.  Skeflngfeoa  is 
him. 

•  Mr.  [afterwards  Sir  LomleyJ  Skesnagtm  It  0>efnusEri*cs 
author  of  the  "  Sleeping  Beauty ;"  and  " 

Ueularly  M  Maids  and  Bachelors ; « 
quam  lauro  dignL 

•o  Kaldl  and  Catalan!  require  tittle  notice  -,  for  lb*  vtevett 
the  one  and  the  salary  of  the  other,  will  enable  us  -     -     - 
recollect  these  amusing  vagabonds.  Bestds*,weerestJUI 
and  blue  from  the  squeese  on  the  first  night  of 
appearance  In  trousers. 

n  [The  following  twenty  lines  were  struck  oft* 
after  Lord  Byron's  return  from  the  Opera,  and  sent  the 
rooming  to  the  printer,  with  a  request  to  have  them  placed 
where  they  now  appear.] 


i*  To  prevent  any  blunder,  sneh  as  mistaking  a 
man,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  It  is  the  tottfeutka, 
duke  of  that  name,  which  Is  here  alluded  to,  A 
with  whom  1  am  slightly  acquainted,  lost  In  the 
several  thousand  pounds  at  badugsoasnon**  H  is 
to  the  manager  in  this  instance  to  say,  that  — 
disapprobation  was  manifested  i  hot  why  are  tan 
of  gaming  allowed  in  a  place  devoted  to  the  ~~ 
sexes  ?  A  pleasant  thing  for  the  wires  as 
those  who  are  blest  or  cursed  with  such 


tors 
notth* 


of 
t» 


•  rM  True,    It  was  Billy  Way  who  lost  the 
Mm,  and  was  a  subscriber  to  the  Argyle  at  the 
event.*'— Byron,  1816.] 
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Where  7011  proud  palace,  Fashion's  hallowM  fane, 

Spreads  wide  her  portals  for  the  motley  train, 

Behold  the  new  Petronius  1  of  the  day, 

Our  arbiter  of  pleasure  and  of  play  I 

There  the  hired  eunuch,  the  Hesperian  choir, 

The  melting  lute,  the  soft  lascivious  lyre, 

The  song  from  Italy,  the  step  from  France, 

The  midnight  orgy,  and  the  mazy  dance, 

The  smile  of  beauty,  and  the  flush  of  wine, 

For  fops,  fools,  gamesters,  knaves,  and  lords  combine : 

Each  to  his  humour — Comus  all  allows; 

Champaign,  dice,  music,  or  your  neighbour's  spouse. 

Talk  not  to  us,  ye  starring  sons  of  trade ! 

Of  piteous  ruin,  which  ourselves  have  made , 

In  Plenty's  sunshine  Fortune's  minions  bask, 

Nor  think  of  poverty,  except  "  en  masque," 

When  for  the  night  some  lately  titled  ass 

Appears  the  beggar  which  his  grandsire  was. 

The  curtain  dropp'd,  the  gay  burletta  o'er, 

The  audience  take  their  turn  upon  the  floor ; 

Now  round  the  room  the  circling  dow'gers  sweep, 

Now  in  loose  waltz  the  thin-clad  daughters  leap  ; 

The  first  in  lengthen'd  line  majestic  swim, 

The  last  display  the  free  unfetter*d  limb ! 

Those  for  Hibernia's  lusty  sons  repair 

With  art  the  charms  which  nature  could  not  spare ; 

These  after  husbands  wing  their  eager  flight, 

Nor  leave  much  mystery  for  the  nuptial  night. 

Oh  1  blest  retreats  of  infamy  and  ease, 
Where,  all  forgotten  but  the  power  to  please, 
Each  maid  may  give  a  loose  to  genial  thought, 
I  £ach  swain  may  teach  new  systems,  or  be  taught : 
j  There  the  blithe  youngster,  just  return'd  from  Spain, 
'  Cuts  the  light  pack,  or  calls  the  rattling  main ; 
I  The  jovial  caster's  set,  and  seven's  the  nick, 
.  Or — done !  — a  thousand  on  the  coming  trick  ! 
'  If,  mad  with  loss,  existence  'gins  to  tire, 
1  And  all  your  hope  or  wish  is  to  expire, 
'  Here's  Powell's  pistol  ready  for  your  life, 
I  And,  kinder  still,  two  Pagets  for  your  wife ;  * 
Fit  consummation  of  an  earthly  race, 
Begun  in  folly,  ended  in  disgrace ; 
While  none  but  menials  o'er  the  bed  of  death, 
Wash  thy  red  wounds,  or  watch  thy  wavering  breath ; 

the  billiard-tables  rattling  in  oaa  room,  and  the  dice  in  an- 
other !  That  this  U  the  case  1  myself  can  testify,  at  a  late 
unworthy  member  of  an  ins titution  which  materially  affect* 
the  morals  of  the  higher  orders,  while  the  lower  may  not  even 
move  to  the  sound  of  a  tabor  and  fiddle,  without  a  chance  of 
todfctment  for  riotous  behariour.— [ConceiTtog  the  fore- 
going note,  together  with  the  lines  in  the  text,  to  convey  a 
reflection  upon  bis  conduct,  as  manager  of  the  Argyle  institu- 
tion, Colonel  Grerllle  demanded  an  exphmadoo  of  Lord 
Byron.  The  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Leckle  (the  author 
of  a  work  on  Sicilian  affairs)  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Grarule, 
and  to  Mr.  Moore  on  the  part  of  Lord  Byron  |  by  whom  it 
was  amicably  settled.  ] 

1  Petronius, "  Arbiter  elegantiarum  *  to  Nero, «  and  a  very 
pretty  fellow  in  his  day,**  as  Mr.  Congreve's  M  Old  Bachelor  *' 
aaiih  of  Hannibal. 
*  r  The  original  reading  was, M  a  Paget  for  your  wife."} 
>  1  knew  the  late  Lord  Falkland  well.  On  Sunday  night 
1  beheld  him  presiding  at  his  own  table,  in  all  the  honest 
pride  of  hospitality ;  on  Wednesday  morning,  at  three  o'clock, 
I  saw  Stretched  before  me  all  that  remained  of  courage, 
feeling,  and  a  host  of  passions.  He  was  a  gallant  and  success- 
fbl  officer:  his  faults  were  the  faults  of  a  sailor  (those  of 
dissipation}— as  such,  Britons  will  forgive  them.  He  died 
tike  a  brave  man  1ft  a  better  cause :  for  had  he  fallen  in  like 
manner  on  the  deck  of  the  frigate  to  which  he  was  just  ap- 
pointed, Ms  last  moments  would  have  been  held  up  by  his 
countrymen  as  an  example  to  succeeding  heroes.— [Lord 
Falkland  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Mr.  Powell,  In  1809.   It  was 


Traduced  by  liars,  and  forgot  by  all, 
The  mangled  victim  of  a  drunken  brawl, 
To  live  like  Clodius,  and  like  Falkland  fall.  » 

Truth  !  rouse  some  genuine  bard,  and  guide  his  hand 
To  drive  this  pestilence  from  out  the  land. 
E'en  I — least  thinking  of  a  thoughtless  throng, 
Just  skiU'd  to  know  the  right  and  choose  the  wrong, 
Freed  at  that  age  when  reason's  shield  is  lost, 
To  fight  my  course  through  passion's  countless  host,* 
Whom  every  path  of  pleasure's  flow*ry  way 
Has  lured  in  turn,  and  all  have  led  astray  — 
E'en  I  must  raise  my  voice,  e'en  I  must  feel 
Such  scenes,  such  men,  destroy  the  public  weal: 
Although  some  kind,  censorious  friend  will  say, 
"  What  art  thou  better,  meddling  fool *,  than  they  *" 
And  every  brother  rake  will  smile  to  see 
That  miracle,  a  moralist  in  me. 
No  matter — when  some  bard  in  virtue  strong, 
Gifford  perchance,  shall  raise  the  chastening  song, 
Then  sleep  my  pen  for  ever !  and  my  voire 
Be  only  heard  to  hail  him,  and  rejoice ; 
Rejoice,  and  yield  my  feeble  praise,  though  I 
May  feel  the  lash  that  Virtue  must  apply. 

As  for  the  smaller  fry,  who  swarm  in  shoals, 
From  silly  Hans  up  to  simple  Bowles,  * 
Why  should  we  call  them  from  their  dark  abode, 
In  broad  St  Giles's  or  in  Tottenham-road  ? 
Or  (since  some  men  of  fashion  nobly  dare 
To  scrawl  in  verse)  from  Bond-street  or  the  Square? 
If  things  of  ton  their  harmless  lays  indite, 
Most  wisely  doora'd  to  shun  the  public  sight, 
What  harm  ?     In  spite  of  every  critic  elf, 
Sir  T.  may  read  his  stanzas  to  himself; 
Mile*  Andrews  7  still  hit  strength  in  couplets  try, 
And  live  in  prologues,  though  his  dramas  die. 
Lords  too  are  bards,  such  things  at  times  befall, 
And  'tis  some  praise  in  peers  to  write  at  alL 
Yet,  did  or  taste  or  reason  sway  the  times, 
Ah !  who  would  take  their  titles  with  their  rhymes  ?  * 
Roscommon  1  Sheffield  l  with  your  spirits  fled, 
No  future  laurels  deck  a  noble  head ; 
No  muse  will  cheer,  with  renovating  smile, 
The  paralytic  puling  of  Carlisle.* 

not  by  words  only  that  Lord  Byron  gave  proof  of  sympathy 
on  the  melancholy  occasion.  Though  his  own  difficulties 
pressed  on  him  at  the  time,  he  contrived  to  administer  relief 
to  the  widow  and  children  of  his  friend.] 

«  [M  Yes:  and  a  precious  chase  they  led  me." — B.  1816.3 

»  rM  Foot  enough,  certainly,  then,  and  no  wiser  since."— 
B.  1816.] 

9  What  would  be  the  sentiments  of  the  Persian  Anacreon, 
Hark,  could  he  rise  from  his  splendid  sepulchre  at  Sheeras, 

grhere  he  reposes  with  Ferdousi  and  Sadi,  the  oriental 
omer  and  Catullus,)  and  behold  bis  name  assumed  by  one 
Stott  of  Dromore,  the  most  impudent  sad  execrable  or  lite- 
rary poachers  for  the  daily  prints  ? 

*  [Miles  Peter  Andrews,  many  years  M.P.  for  Bewdley, 
Colonel  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  volunteers,  proprietor  of  a 
gunpowder  manufactory  at  Dartford,  author  of  numerous 
prologues,  epilogues,  and  farces,  and  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Baviad.    He  died  in  1814.] 

■  £In  the  original  manuscript  we  find  these  lines :  — 
**  In  these,  our  times,  with  daily  wonders  big, 
A  lettered  peer  is  like  a  lettered  pig ; 
Both  know  their  alphabet,  but  who,  from  thence, 
Infers  that  peers  or  pigs  have  manly  sense  ? 
Still  less  that  such  should  woo  the  graceful  nine : 
Parnassus  was  not  made  for  lords  and  swine.'*] 

•  rOn  being  told  that  it  was  believed  he  alluded  to  Lord 
Carlisle's  nervous  disorder  in  this  line,  Lord  Byron  exclaimed. 
— •*  I  thank  heaven  I  did  not  knowit ;  and  would  not,  could 


The  pony  schoolboy  and  his  early  lay 

Men  pardon,  if  his  follies  pass  away; 

But  who  forgives  the  senior's  ceaseless  verse, 

Whose  hairs  grow  hoary  as  his  rhymes  grow  worse  ? 

What  heterogeneous  honours  deck  the  peer  I 

Lord,  rhymester,  petit-maitre,  and  pamphleteer !  * 

So  dull  in  youth,  so  drivelling  in  his  age, 

His  scenes  alone  had  damn'd  our  sinking  stage ; 

But  managers  for  once  cried,  **  Hold,  enough  !n 

Nor  druggM  their  audience  with  the  tragic  stuff. 

Yet  at  their  judgment  let  his  lordship  laugh, 

And  case  his  volumes  in  congenial  calf: 

Tea  I  doff  that  covering,  where  morocco  shines, 

And  hang  a  calf-skin «  on  those  recreant  lines. s 

With  you,  ye  Druids !  rich  in  native  lead, 
Who  daily  scribble  for  your  daily  bread ; 
With  you  I  war  not:  Gilford's  heavy  hand 
Has  crush'd,  without  remorse,  your  numerous  band. 
On  M  all  the  talents'*  vent  your  venal  spleen ; 
Want  is  your  plea,  let  pity  be  your  screen. 
Let  monodies  on  Fox  regale  your  crew, 
And  Melville's  Mantle  *  prove  a  blanket  too ! 
One  common  Lethe  waits  each  hapless  bard, 
And,  peace  be  with  you !  tis  your  best  reward. 
Such  damning  fame  as  Dundads  only  give 
Could  bid  your  lines  beyond  a  morning  live ; 

not,  if  I  had.    I  mast  naturally  be  the  last  person  to  be 
pointed  od  defects  or  maladies."! 

>  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  lately  published  an  elghteen- 
peuny  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  the  stags,  and  oilers  his  plan 
lor  building  a  new  theatre.  It  is  to  be  hoped  his  lordship  will 
be  permitted  to  bring  forward  any  thing  for  the  stage— except 
sis  own  tragedies. 

s  w  Doff  that  lion's  hide. 

And  bans  a  ralf  ikln  on  those  recreant  hmbs.** 

Ska*.  King  John, 

Lord  Carlisle's  works,  most  resplendently  bound,  form  a 
conspicuous  ornament  to  his  book-shelves  ;  — 

«  The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunella." 

*  P*  Wrong  also— the  provocation  was  not  sufficient  to 
lustily  the  acerbity."  —  B.  1816.]  —  [Lord  Byron  greatly  re- 
gretted the  sarcasms  he  had  published  against  his  noble 
relation,  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  Lord  Carlisle 
had  Intentionally  slighted  him.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rogers, 
written  in  1814,  he  asks, — "  Is  there  any  chance  or  possibility 
of  making  it  up  with  Lord  Carlisle,  as  I  fed  disposed  to  do 
any  thing  reasonable  or  unreasonable  to  effect  it."  And  in 
the  thirdcanto  of  Childe  Harold,  he  thus  adverts  to  the  fate  of 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Howard.  Lord  Carlisle's  youngest  son, 
owe  of  those  who  nil  gloriously  at  Waterloo :  — 

**  Their  praise  Is  hyora'd  by  loftier  harps  than  mine  ; 
Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud  throng, 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line, 
Jnd  partly  that  1  did  his  Sire  $ome  wrong. 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song ; 
And  his  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  ahowerd 
The  death-bolts  deadliest  the  thinn'd  files  along, 
Even  where  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest  lower'd, 

They  reaeVd  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young,  gallant 
Howard  1" 

In  the  following  extracts  from  two  unpublished  letters, 
written  when  Lord  B.  was  at  Harrow,  may  possibly  be 
traced  the  origin  of  his  conduct  towards  his  guardian :  — *Hov. 
11. 1804.  You  mistake  me  if  you  think  I  disUke  Lord  Carlisle. 
I  respect  him,  and  might  like  him  did  I  know  him  better.  For 
h\mmy  mother  hat  an  antipathy— *hjt  I  know  not.  lam 
afraid  he  could  be  but  of  little  use  to  me ;  but  I  dare  sav  he 
would  assist  me  if  he  could  \  so  I  take  the  will  for  the  deed, 
and  am  obliged  to  him,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
succeeded  in  his  enorts."  —  "  Nor.  *1.  1804.  To  Lord  Car- 
lisle make  my  warmest  acknowledgments.  I  feel  more 
gratitude  than  I  can  well  express.  I  am  truly  obliged  to  him 
lor  bis  endeavours,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  ex- 
wi*Mtf<m  of  bis  reserve,  though  I  was  hitherto  afraid  it  might 
i  from  personal  dIsUke.  For  the  future,  I  shall  con- 
him  as  more  my  friend  than  I  have  hitherto  beeofowgaf 


But  now  at  once  your  fleeting  labours  dose, 
With  names  of  greater  note  In  blest  repose. 
Far  be  t  from  me  unkindly  to  upbraid 
The  lovely  Bosa's  prose  in  masquerade, 
Whose  strains,  the  faithful  echoes  of  her  mind. 
Leave  wondering  comprehension  far  behind.  » 
Though  Crusca's  bards  no  more  our  journals  all. 
Some  stragglers  skirmish  round  the  columns  still ; 
Last  of  the  howling  host  which  once  was  BetTa, 
Matilda  snivels  yet,  and  Halls  yells ; 
And  Merry's  metaphors  appear  anew, 
Chain'd  to  the  signature  of  aP.Q.  • 

When  some  brisk  youth,  the  tenant  of  a  stall. 
Employs  a  pen  less  pointed  than  his  awl, 
Leaves  his  snug  shop,  forsakes  his  store  of  shoes* 
St  Crispin  quits,  and  cobbles  for  the  muse, 
Heavens !  how  the  vulgar  stare  I  how  crowds  appJamt 
How  ladies  read,  and  literati  laud!" 
If  chance  some  wicked  wag  should  pass  his  jest* 
Tis  sheer  ill-nature — dont  the  world  know  beat  1 
Genius  must  guide  when  wits  admire  the  rhyme. 
And  Capel  Lofft0  declares  tis  quite  sublime. 
Hear,  then,  ye  happy  sons  of  needless  trade ! 
Swains !  quit  the  plough,  resign  the  useless  spade : 
Lo !  Burns 10  and  Bloomfield,  nay,  a  greater  fax, 
Gilford  was  born  beneath  an  adverse  star, 


4  «  Melville's  Mantle,"  a  parody  on  "  Bttjalrt 


I 


*  This  lovely  little  Jessica,  the  daughter  of  the  i 
King,  seems  to  be  a  follower  of  the  Delia  Crust 
has  published  two  volumes  of  very  respectable . 
rhyme,  as  times  go ;  besides  sundry  novels  tn  Use  strfeof  fee 

first  edition  of  the  Monk f  She  since  married  the  Ms    ' 

Post  — an  exceeding  good  match ;  and  is  now  dead— 1 
is  better."—  B.  181&J 

*  These  are  the  signatures  of  various  worth! 
In  the  poetical  departments  of  the  newspapers. 

i  [Joseph  Blackett,  the  shoemaker.    He  died  at 
1810.    Hb  poems  were  afterwards  collected  by  Fi 
oddly  enough,  his  principal  patroness  was  suae 
then  a  perfect  stranger  to  Lord  Byron.    In  a  Istn 
to  Dallas,  on  board  the  Volage  frigate,  at  sen,  at 
he  says,— *  1  see  that  yours  said  Pratt's  protect,  Blackftt 
the  cobbler,  is  dead,  In  spite  of  bis  rhymes,  and  is 
one  of  the  Instances  where  death  has  saved  an 
ation.    You  were  the  ruin  of  that  poor  fellow 
had  it  not  been  for  his  patrons,  he  might  now  \ 
very  good  plight,  shoe,  (not  *ww+)  making  ;  but  row  l 
made  him  immortal  with  a  vengeance  :  who  would  tidafc 
anybody  would  be  such  a  blockhead  as  to  sT 
express  proverb,  —  •  Ne  sutor  ultra creptdssn  I" 


INI. 


But  spare  him,  ye  Critics,  his  follies  are  i_ 
For  the  Cobbler  is  come,  as  be  ought,  to  his 


Which  two  lines,  with  a  scratch  under  last  to 
the  joke  lies,  I  beg  that  you  will  prevail  on  Mha 
have  inserted  on  the  tomb  of  her  departed  Blacks 


9  [**  This  was  meant  for  poor  Blackett.  who 
izebfby  A.  J.  B.**  (Lady  Byron)  ;•  but  lastf  I  did 
or  this  would  not  nave  been  written,  at  least  I 
B  1816J 

•Capel  Loflt,  Esq.,  the  H«*f«  of 
preiace- writer-general  to  distressed  versemesn 
gratis  accoucheur  to  those  who  wish  to  be 
rhyme,  but  do  not  know  how  to  bring  Jbfth.— fTfe* 
Bloomfield  owed  his  first  celebrity  to  theaetJcocf  Canei 
and  Thomas  HOI,  Esquires,  who  read  his  "  Farsnora  1 
in  manuscript,  recommended  It  to  a  publisher,  and  by 
influence  in  society  and  literature,  soon  drew  genaralssu 
to  its  merits.  It  is  distressing  lo  remember  that,  after  ail 
had  been  done  by  the  seal  of  a  few  friends,  the  public 
did  not  rest  permanently  on  the  swlsblsi  »flnfmMif-M, 
la  extreme  poverty  in  1893L] 

»•  C*  Bead  Bums  to-day.    What  would  he 
patrician  ?    We  should  have  had  snore  polls! 
just  as  much  verse,  but  no  immortality— a  drrorceaad  % 
or  two,  the  which  had  be  survived,  as  his  |r*nlKirnfi  i 
been  less  spirituous,  he  might  have  lived  as  leant  an 
and  outlived  as  much  as  poor  Briaalay.**— 
18110 
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Forsook  the  labour*  of  a  servile  state, 

Sbnnm'd  the  rude  storm,  and  triumph'd  over  fete : 

Then  why  no  more  ?  if  Phoebus  smiled  on  you, 

Bloomfield !  why  not  on  brother  Nathan  too  ? l 

Him  too  the  mania,  not  the  muse,  has  seised ; 

Not  inspiration,  but  a  mind  diseased : 

And  now  no  boor  can  seek  his  last  abode, 

No  common  be  enclosed  without  an  ode. 

Oh !  since  increased  refinement  deigns  to  smile 

On  Britain's  sons,  and  bless  our  genial  isle, 

Let  poesy  go  forth,  pervade  the  whole, 

Alike  the  rustic,  and  mechanic  soul  I 

Te  tuneful  cobblers !  still  your  notes  prolong, 

Compose  at  once  a  slipper  and  a  song ; 

So  shall  the  feir  your  handy  work  peruse, 

Tour  sonnets  sure  shall  please — perhaps  your  shoes. 

May  Moorland  weavers  *  boast  Pindaric  skill, 

And  tailors'  lays  be  longer  than  their  bill ! 

While  punctual  beaux  reward  the  grateful  notes, 

And  pay  for  poems'— when  they  pay  for  coats. 

To  the  tamed  throng  now  paid  the  tribute  due, 
Neglected  genius  1  let  me  turn  to  you. 
Come  forth,  oh  Campbell '  i  give  thy  talents  scope ; 
'Who  dares  aspire  if  thou  must  cease  to  hope  ? 
And  thou,  melodious  Rogers4 !  rise  at  last, 
Becall  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past ; 
Arise  1  let  blest  remembrance  still  inspire, 
And  strike  to  wanted  tones  thy  hallow'd  lyre ; 

>  See  Nathaniel  Bloomflcld's  ode,  elegy,  or  whatever  be  or 
*ny  one  ate  chooses  to  ceil  it,  on  the  enclosures  of  **  Honing- 
too  Green.** 

*  Vide  *  Recollection!  of  a  Weaver  in  the  Moorlands  of 
Staffordshire." 

1  It  would  be  raperflaoos  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
the  author*  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Memory  **  and  M  The  Plea- 
sures of  Hope/*  the  moat  beautiful  didactic  poem*  in  our 
lingnage,  if  wo  except  Pope's  **  Essay  on  Man :  "  but  so 
many  poetasters  have  started  up,  that  even  the  names  of 
Campbell  and  Rogers  are  become  strange —  [Beneath  this 
cote  Lord  Byron  scribbled,  la  1816,  — 

•*  Pretty  Miss  Jacqueline 
Had  a  nose  aquiline, 
And  would  assert  rude 
Things  of  Miss  Gertrude, 
While  Mr.  Marmton 
Led  a  great  army  on, 
Making  Kcnama  look 
Like  a  fierce  Mameluke."] 

«  [••  I  have  been  reading/*  says  Lord  Byron,  in  1*13, 
"  Memory  again,  and  Hope  together,  and  retain  all  my  pre* 
serene*  of  the  former.  His  elegance  Is  really  wonderful  — 
there  Is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  vulgar  line  in  his  book.  "3 

*  r*  Rogers  has  not  fulfilled  the  promise  of  hU  first  poems, 
but  has  son  Tory  great  merit,**— B.  1816.] 

s  Giflbrd,  anther  of  the  Bavf  ad  and  Mssviad,  the  first  satires 
of  the  day,  and  translator  of  Juvenal— fTbc  opinion  of  Mr. 
Giflbrd  bad  always  great  weight  with  Lord  Byron.  M  Any 
sagfettton  of  yours, '  he  says  in  a  letter  written  In  1813, 
•  even  were  It  conveyed  in  the  less  tender  shape  of  the  text 
of  the  Bavied,  or  a  Monk  Mason  note  in  Massmger,  would  be 
obeyed  *'  A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  on  hearing  from 
England  of  a  report  that  he  had  written  a  satire  on  Mr. 
Giflbrd,  he  wrote  instantly  to  Mr.  Murray  :  — "  Whoever 
naserta  that  I  am  the  author  or  abettor  of  anything  of  the 
kind,  lies  in  his  throat.  It  Is  not  true  that  1  ever  did,  wiU, 
srmwirf,  could,  or  tkouid  write  a  satire  against  Giflbrd,  or  a 
hair  cf  his  head.  1  always  considered  him  as  my  literary 
father*  and  myself  as  his  '  prodigal  *  son  *,  and  If  I  have  allowed 
hi*  •  felted  calf '  to  grow  to  an  ox  before  be  kills  it  on  my 
return,  it  is  only  because  I  prefer  beef  to  veal.*'] 

*  Sotbeby,  translator  of  Wleland*s  Oberon  and  Virgil's 
Gnorflcs,  and  author  of  **  Saul,'*  an  epic  poem.  —  [Mr. 
Sotheby  afterwards  essentially  raised  his  reputation  by  vari- 
ces original  poems,  and  a  translation  of  the  Iliad.  He  died 
to  IKM.J 

*  Marnefl,  whose  poems  are  deservedly  popular,  particu- 
larly "  Scotland's  Scaith/*  and  the  M  Wars  of  War,"  of  wi*ic.\ 


■  I 


Restore  Apollo  to  his  vacant  throne, 

Assert  thy  country's  honour  and  thine  own.  » 

What  1  must  deserted  Poesy  still  weep 

Where  her  last  hopes  with  pious  Cowper  sleep  r 

Unless,  perchance,  from  his  cold  bier  she  turns, 

To  deck  the  turf  that  wraps  her  minstrel,  Burns  1 

Nol   though  contempt  hath  mark'd  the   spurious 

brood, 
The  race  who  rhyme  from  folly,  or  for  food, 
Yet  still  some  genuine  sons  'tis  hers  to  boast, 
Who,  least  affecting,  still  affect  the  most : 
Feel  as  they  write,  and  write  but  as  they  feel  — 
Bear  witness  Gilford «,  Sotheby  7,  MacneiL  ' 

"  Why  slumbers  Gilford  ?  "  once  was  ask'd  in  vain ;  ° 
Why  slumbers  GIfford  ?  let  us  ask  again. 
Arc  there  no  follies  for  his  pen  to  purge  ? 10 
Are  there  no  fools  whose  backs  demand  the  scourge  ? 
Are  there  no  sins  for  satire's  bard  to  greet  ? 
Stalks  not  gigantic  Vice  in  every  street  ? 
Shall  peers  or  princes  tread  pollution's  path, 
And  'scape  alike  the  law's  and  muse's  wrath  ? 
Nor  blaze  with  guilty  glare  through  future  time, 
Eternal  beacons  of  consummate  crime  ? 
Arouse  thee,  GIfford  1  be  thy  promise  claim'd, 
Make  bad  men  better,  or  at  least  ashamed. 

Unhappy  White"  !  while  life  was  in  its  spring. 
And  thy  young  muse  just  waved  her  joyous  wing, 

ten  thousand  copies  were   sold  in  one  month.  —  [Hector 
Mncneil  died  In  1818.] 

9  [Lord  Byron  here  alludes  to  the  masterly  poem  of"  New 
Morality"  (the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr. 
F  re  re},  In  the  AnUJacobln,  In  which  Giflbrd  Is  thus  apostro- 
phised :— 

"  Bethink  thee,  Giflbrd,  when  some  future  age 
Shall  trace  the  promise  of  thy  playful  page ; 
4  The  hand  which  brush 'd  a  swarm  of  fools  away. 
Should  rouse  to  grasp  a  more  reluctant  prey  !  * 
Think,  then,  will  pleaded  indolence  excuse 
The  tame  secession  of  thy  languid  muse  ? 
Ah  !  where  Is  now  that  promise  ?  why  so  long 
Sleep  the  keen  shafts  of  satire  and  of  song  ? 
Oh  !  come,  with  taste  and  virtue  at  thy  side. 
With  ardent  seal  Inflamed,  and  patriot  pride  \ 
WHh  keen  poetic  glance  direct  the  blow, 
And  empty  all  thy  quiver  on  the  foe- 
No  pause — no  rest  —  till  welteringron  the  ground 
The  poisonous  hydra  lies,  and  pierced  with  many  a 
wound.*'] 

>o  Mr.  Giflbrd  promised  publicly  that  the  Bavlad  and  Mseviad 
should  not  be  his  last  original  works:  let  him  remember, 
**  Mox  in  reluctanres  dracones.*'—  [Mr.  Giflbrd  became  the 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  —  which  thenceforth  occu- 
pied most  of  his  time,— a  few  months  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  this  satire  in  1809.] 

•  »  Henry  Kirke  White  died  at  Cambridge,  In  October,  1808, 
In  consequence  of  too  much  exertion  In  the  pursuit  of  studies 
that  would  have  matured  a  mind  which  disease  and  poverty 
could  not  Impair,  and  which  death  Itself  destroyed  rather  than 
subdued.  His  poems  abound  in  such  beauties  as  must  impress 
the  reader  with  the  liveliest  regret  that  so  short  a  period  was 
allotted  to  talents  which  would  nave  dignified  even  the  sacred 
functions  he  was  destined  to  assume.  — [In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Dallas,  in  1811,  Lord  Byron  says,—"  I  am  sorry  you  don't 
like  Harry  White ;  with  a  great  deal  of  cant,  which  in  him 
was  sincere  (Indeed  It  killed  him,  as  yon  killed  Joe  Blackett), 
certes  there  is  poesy  and  genius.  I  don't  say  this  on  account 
of  my  simile  and  rhymes  ;  but  surely  he  was  beyond  all  the 
Bloomnelds  and  Blacketts,  and  their  collateral  cobblers/  whom 
Loflt  and  Pratt  have  or  may  kidnap  from  their  calling  into 
the  service  of  the  trade.  Setting  aside  bigotry,  he  surely 
ranks  next  to  Chatterton.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  he  was 
known ;  and  at  Cambridge  no  one  thought  or  beard  of  such  a 
man  till  his  death  rendered  all  notices  useless.  For  my  part, 
I  should  have  been  most  proud  of  such  an  acquaintance :  kds 
very  prejudices  were  respectable.**] 

Ff 
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The  spoiler  swept  that  soaring  lyre  away, 
Which  else  had  sounded  an  immortal  lay. 
Oh  I  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone, 
When  Science'  self  destroy'd  her  favourite  son ! 
Yes,  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit, 
She  sowM  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reap'd  the  fruit. 
Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow, 
And  help'd  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low : 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
View'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quiverM  in  his  heart ; 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel, 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impell'd  the  steel ; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm'd  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast l 

There  be,  who  say,  in  these  enllghten'd  days, 
That  splendid  lies  are  all  the  poet's  praise ; 
That  strain'd  Invention,  ever  on  the  wing, 
Alone  impels  the  modern  bard  to  sing  -. 
'Tis  true,  that  all  who  rhyme — nay,  all  who  write, 
Shrink  from  that  fetal  word  to  genius — trite ; 
Yet  Truth  sometimes  will  lend  her  noblest  fires, 
And  decorate  the  verse  herself  inspires : 
This  feet  in  Virtue's  name  let  Crabbe3  attest; 
Though  nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best  3 

And  here  let  Shee4  and  Genius  find  a  place, 
Whose  pen  and  pencil  yield  an  equal  grace ; 
To  guide  whose  hand  the  sister  arts  combine, 
And  trace  the  poet's  or  the  painter's  line; 
Whose  magic  touch  can  bid  the  canvas  glow, 
Or  pour  the  easy  rhyme's  harmonious  flow; 
While  honours,  doubly  merited,  attend 
The  poet's  rival,  but  the  painter's  friend. 

Blest  is  the  man  who  dares  approach  the  bower 
Where  dwelt  the  muses  at  their  natal  hour ; 
Whose  steps  have  press'd,  whose  eye  has  mark'd  afer, 
The  clime  that  nursed  the  sons  of  song  and  war, 
The  scenes  which  glory  stOl  must  hover  o'er, 
Her  place  of  birth,  her  own  AMiaiaw  shore. 
But  doubly  blest  is  he  whose  heart  expands 
With  hallow'd  feelings  for  those  classic  lands; 
Who  rends  the  veil  nf  ages  long  gone  by, 
And  views  their  remnants  with  a  poet's  eye ! 
Wright  *  1  'twas  thy  happy  lot  at  once  to  view 
Those  shores  of  glory,  and  to  sing  them  too; 

»  [Mr.  Soother's  delightful  Life  of  Kirke  White  is  in  every 
one's  hands.  3 

>  [u  I  consider  Crabbe  and  Coleridge  at  the  first  of  these 
times,  in  point  of  power  and  genius.1* — B.  181&] 

1  [This  eminent  poet  and  excellent  man  died  at  his  rectory 
of  Trowbridge,  in  February  1638.  aged  seventy-eight.  With 
the  exception  of  the  late  Lord  Stowell,  he  was  the  Last 
surrfrlng  celebrated  man  mentioned  by  Boswell  in  con- 
nection with  Johnson,  who  rerUedhli  poem  oftheM  Village." 
His  other  works  are  the  "  Library,'*  the  M  Newspaper,"  the 
**  Borough,*  a  collection  of  "  Poems,*1  which  Charles  Fox 
read  in  manuscript  on  his  death-bed ;  M  Tales,"  and  also 
M  Tales  of  the  Hall w  He  left  various  poetical  nieces  in  MS., 
and  a  collective  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  1884, 
preceded  by  an  interesting  Memoir,  written  by  his  Son.] 

*  Mr.  Shee,  author  of  "  Rhymes  on  Art,"  and  M  Elements  of 
Art"— £  Now  (1836)  Sir  Martin  Sheet  and  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy.] 

*  Walter  Rodwell  Wright,  late  consul-general  for  the  Seven 
Islands,  is  author  of  a  very  beautiful  poem,  just  published :  it 
is  entitled  u  Horse  Ionicse/'  and  is  descriptive  of  the  isles  and 
the  adjacent  coast  of  Greece.  —  [To  the  third  edition,  which 
came  out  in  1816,  was  added  an  excellent  translation  of  the 
•Oreate"of  AlflerL  After  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Wright 

>  chosen  Recorder  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.] 


And  sure  no  common  muse  inspired  thy  pen 
To  hail  the  land  of  gods  and  godlike  men. 

And  you,  associate  bards0!  who  snatdfd  to  Hgfei 
Those  gems  too  long  withheld  from  modern  sight; 
Whose  mingling  taste  combined  to  cuD  the  wreath 
Where  Attic  flowers  Aonian  odours  breathe. 
And  all  their  renovated  fragrance  ftung 
To  grace  the  beauties  of  your  native  tongue ; 
Now  let  those  minds,  that  nobly  could  transfuse 
The  glorious  spirit  of  the  Grecian  muse, 
Though  soft  the  echo,  scorn  a  borrowM  tone : 
Resign  Achaia's  lyre,  and  strike  your  own. 

Let  these,  or  such  as  these,  with  Just  applause. 
Restore  the  muse's  violated  laws ; 
But  not  in  flimsy  Darwin's  pompous  chime, 
That  mighty  master  of  unmeaning  rhyme. 
Whose  gilded  cymbals,  more  adorn'd  than  clear. 
The  eye  delighted,  but  fatigued  the  ear  ; 
In  show  the  simple  lyre  could  once  sitrposs. 
But  now,  worn  down,  appear  In  native  brass ; 
While  all  his  train  of  hovering  sylphs  aroend 
Evaporate  in  similes  and  sound : 
Him  let  them  shun,  with  him  let  tinsel  die : 
False  glare  attracts,  but  more  offends  the  eye.  T 

Tet  let  them  not  to  vulgar  Wordsworth  stoop, 
The  meanest  object  of  the  lowly  group. 
Whose  verse,  of  all  but  childish  prattle  void. 
Seems  blessed  harmony  to  Lamb  and  Lloyd :  • 
Let  them — but  hold,  my  muse,  nor  dare  to  teach 
A  strain  far,  far  beyond  thy  humble  reach: 
The  native  genius  with  their  being  given 
Will  point  the  path,  and  peal  their  notes  to  heaven. 

And  thou,  too,  Scott 9 1  resign  to  mlnstrds  rude 
The  wilder  slogan  of  a  border  feud : 
Let  others  spin  their  meagre  lines  for  hire ; 
Enough  for  genius,  if  itself  inspire  f 
Let  Southey  sing,  although  his  teeming  muse. 
Prolific  every  spring,  be  too  profuse ; 
Let  simple  Wordsworth 10  chime  his  childish  verse, 
And  brother  Coleridge  lull  the  babe  at  nurse ; 
Let  spectre-mongering  Lewis  aim,  at  most. 
To  rouse  the  galleries,  or  to  raise  a  ghost ; 
Let  Moore  still  sigh;  let  Strangfbrd  steal  from  Moose, 
And  swear  that  Camoens  sang  such  notes  of  yore; 

*  The  translators  of  the  Anthology,  Bland  and  MerirsM 
have  since  published  separate  poems,  which  evince  fsntai 
that  only  requires  opportunity  to  attain  H1""1  -  pf*- 
late  Her.  Robert  Bland  published,  us  mnjwPCiicn  with  Mr 
Merivale,  "  Collections  from  the  Greek  Anthology. 
wrote  "  Bdwy  and  Shriva,"  the  "  Four  Slarasof 
ftc  In  1814,  Mr  Merivale  puhUahcd  -Orlando 
cevaUes  \  *'  and  in  the  following  year,  **  An  Ode  on  the  D»  j- 
very  of  turope."  He  became  a  Cnmiiiliiiisau  of  the  Beat- 
ruptcy  Court.] 

*  The  neglect  of  the  "  Botanic  Garden"  It  some  s*oof  of 
returning  taste.    Tim  irimaj  Is  Its  mlii  iiiionniMialHiisn 

•  Messrs.  Lamb  and  Lloyd,  the  most  ignoblt  feUowen  rf 
Southey  and  Co.— [In  179*,  Charles  Lamb  ami  Canrin 
Lloyd  published  to  conjunction  a  tetania,  enrltted,  •*  Fiwii 
ta  Blank  Verse.*'  Mr.  Lamb  was  also  the  author  of  «•  John 
Woodrille,"  "Tales  from  Shakiaenre,"  Che  "Essay*  of 
Bua/'arc  He  died  in  1835.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  since  puft&afcsd 
-  Edward  Oliver,"  a  noveL  «  Nogst  Canom,"  assi  a  tnaada* 
tkm  of  Ameri's  Tragedies^ 

•  By  the  bye,  I  hope  that  m  Mr.  Scottt  next  MM»*kk  bar? 
orherotoe  wulbeletssddictedto^Gramary*/1  and  smo 
grammar,  than  the  Lady  of  the  Lay  and  her  bravo,  W  ruu 
ofDeloraine. 

»•  C*  Unjust.-— Bgnm,  I81&3 
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Let  Hayley  bobble  on,  Montgomery  rave, 
And  godly  Grahame  chant  a  stupid  stave : 
Let  sonneteering  Bowles  bis  strains  refine, 
And  whine  and  whimper  to  the  fourteenth  I^ie ; 
Let  Stott,  Carlisle  l,  Matilda,  and  the  rest 
Of  Grub  Street,  and  of  Grosvenor  Place  the  best, 
Scrawl  on,  till  death  release  us  from  the  strain, 
Or  Common  Sense  assert  her  rights  again. 
Bat  thou,  with  powers  that  mock  the  aid  of  praise, 
Shouldst  leave  to  humbler  bards  ignoble  lays : 
Thy  country's  voice,  the  voice  of  all  the  nine, 
Demand  a  hallow*d  harp — that  harp  is  thine. 
Say !  will  not  Caledonia's  annals  yield 
The  glorious  record  of  some  nobler  field, 
Than  the  wild  foray  of  a  plundering  clan, 
Whose  proudest  deeds  disgrace  the  name  of  man  ? 
Or  Marmion's  acts  of  darkness,  fitter  food 
For  Sherwood's  outlaw  tales  of  Robin  Hood  ?    . 
Scotland  I  still  proudly  claim  thy  native  bard, 
And  be  thy  praise  his  first,  his  best  reward  1 
Yet  not  with  thee  alone  his  name  should  live, 
But  own  the  vast  renown  a  world  can  give : 
Be  known,  perchance,  when  Albion  is  no  more, 
And  teD  the  tale  of  what  she  was  before ; 
To  future  times  her  faded  feme  recall, 
And  save  her  glory,  though  his  country  fell. 

Yet  what  avails  the  sanguine  poet's  hope, 
To  conquer  ages,  and  with  time  to  cope  ? 
New  eras  spread  their  wings,  new  nations  rise, 
And  other  victors  fill  the  applauding  skies ; 
A  few  brief  generations  fleet  along, 
Whose  sons  forget  the  poet  and  his  song  i 
E'en  now,  what  once-loved  minstrels  scarce  may  claim 
The  transient  mention  of  a  dubious  name ! 
When  lame's  loud  trump  hath  blown  its  noblest  blast, 
Though  long  the  sound,  the  echo  sleeps  at  last ; 
And  glory,  like  the  phcenix  *  *midst  her  (fres, 
p.^fiai—  her  odours,  biases,  and  expires. 

1  It  may  be  asked  why  1  have  ceniured  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
my  ffuaraum  and  re iative,  to  whom  I  dedicated  a  volume  of 
puerile  poems  a  few  years  ago  ?  —  The  guardianship  was  no- 
minal, at  least  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  ;  the  rela- 
tionship I  cannot  help,  and  am  very  sorry  for  it ;  but  as  his  lord- 
ship sssmul  to  forget  it  on,  a  very  essential  occasion  to  me, 
I  shall  not  burden  my  memory  with  the  recollection.  I  do 
not  think  that  personal  differences  sanction  the  unjust  con. 
deranatlon  of  a  brother  scribbler ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  act  as  a  preventive,  when  the  author,  noble  or 
Ignoble,  has,  for  a  series  of  years,  beguiled  a  "  discerning  pub- 
Uc,"  (as  the  advertisements  have  it)  with  divers  reams  or  most 
orthodox.  Imperial  nonsense.  Besides,  1  do  not  step  aside  to 
tltupeiaie  the  earl :  no— his  works  come  fairly  in  review  with 
those  of  other  patrician  literati.  If,  before  I  escaped  from  my 
teana,  I  said  any  thine  in  favour  of  his  lordship's  paper  books, 
it  was  In  the  way  of  dutiful  dedication,  and  more  from  the 
advice  of  others  tnan  my  own  judgment,  and  1  seize  the 
first  opportunity  of  pronouncing  my  sincere  recantation.  I 
hare  heard  that  some  persons  couceive  me  to  be  under  obli- 
gations to  Lord  Carlisle  :  if  so,  I  shall  be  most  particularly 
nappy  to  learn  what  they  are,  and  when  conferred,  that  they 
may  be  duly  appreciated  and  publicly  acknowledged.  What  1 
have  humbly  advanced  as  an  opinion  on  his  printed  things,  1 
am  prepared  to  support,  if  necessary,  by  quotations  from 
elegies,  eulogies,  odes,  episodes,  and  certain  facetious  and 
dainty  tragedies  bearing  his  name  and  mark  :— 

*  What  can  ennoble  knaves,  or  fools,  or  cowards  ? 
Alas !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards." 

So  sacs  Pope.    Amen  I— T-  Much  too  savage,  whatever  the 
foundation  aright  be."  —  &  1816.] 

*  r*  The  devil  take  that  phoenix  1  How  came  it  there  ?  "— 

B.  lW] 

*  [The  Rev  Charles  James  Hoare  published,  in  1806,  the 
M  Shipwreck  of  St  Paul,"  a  Seatonian  prise  poem.] 

«  (The  Rev.  Charles  Boyle*  author  of  M  Exodus,"  an  epic  In 
thirteen  books,  and  several  other  Seatonian  prise  poems.] 


Shall  hoary  Oranta  call  her  sable  sons, 
Expert  in  science,  more  expert  at  puns  ? 
Shall  these  approach  the  muse  ?  ah,  no !  she  flies, 
Even  from  the  tempting  ore  of  Seaton's  prixe ; 
Though  printers  condescend  the  press  to  soil 
With  rhyme  by  Hoare',  and  epic  blank  by  Hoyle : « 
Not  him  whose  page,  if  still  upheld  by  whist, 
Requires  no  sacred  theme  to  bid  us  list  b 
Te  1  who  in  Granta's  honours  would  surpass, 
Must  mount  her  Pegasus,  a  full-grown  ass ; 
A  foal  well  worthy  of  her  ancient  dam, 
Whose  Helicon  is  duller  than  her  Cam. 

There  Clarke,  still  striving  piteously  « to  please," 
Forgetting  doggrel  leads  not  to  degrees, 
A  would-be  satirist,  a  hired  buffoon, 
A  monthly  scribbler  of  some  low  lampoon, fl 
Condemn'd  to  drudge,  the  meanest  of  the  mean. 
And  furbish  falsehoods  for  a  magazine, 
Devotes  to  scandal  his  congenial  mind ; 
Himself  a  living  libel  on  mankind.  ? 

Oh !  dark  asylum  of  a  Vandal  race  1  * 
At  once  the  boast  of  learning,  and  disgrace ! 
So  lost  to  Phoebus,  that  nor  Hodgson's  9  verse 
Can  make  thee  better,  nor  poor  Hewson's 10  worse. 1 1 
But  where  fair  Isis  rolls  her  purer  wave, 
The  partial  muse  delighted  loves  to  lave ; 
On  her  green  banks  a  greener  wreath  she  wove, 
To  crown  the  bards  that  haunt  her  classic  grove : 
Where  Richards  wakes  a  genuine  poet's  fires, 
And  modern  Britons  glory  in  their  sires. 12 

For  me,  who,  thus  unask*d,  have  dared  to  tell 
My  country  what  her  sons  should  know  too  well, 
Zeal  for  her  honour  bade  me  here  engage 
The  host  of  idiots  that  infest  her  age ; 
No  just  applause  her  honour'd  name  shall  lose, 
As  first  in  freedom,  dearest  to  the  muse. 

»  The  M  Games  of  Hoyle,"  well  known  to  the  votaries  of 
whist,  chess,  &c,  are  not  to  be  superseded  by  the  vagaries  of 
his  poetical  namesake,  whose  poem  comprised,  as  expressly 
stated  in  the  advertisement,  all  the  "  plagues  of  Egypt. ' 

*  P*  Right  enough  :  this  was  well  deserved,  and  well  laid 
on.^— B.1816.] 

'  This  person,  who  has  lately  betrayed  the  most  rabid 
symptoms  of  confirmed  authorship,  is  writer  of  a  poem  deno- 
minated the  "  Art  of  Pleasing,"  as  *  lucus  a  non  lucendo,"  con- 
taining little  pleasantry  and  less  poetry.  He  also  acts  as 
monthly  stipendiary  and  collector  of  calumnies  for  the  "  Sa. 
thist"  If  this  unfortunate  young  man  would  exchange  the 
magazines  for  the  mathematics,  and  endeavour  to  take  a 
decent  degree  in  his  university,  it  might  eventually  prove  more 
serviceable  than  his  present  salary.  —  [Mr.  Hewson  Clarke 
was  also  the  author  or  M  The  Saunterer,  and  a  u  History  of 
the  Campaign  in  Russia."  3 

*  u  Into  Cambridgeshire  the  Emperor  Probus  transported  a 
considerable  body  of  Vandals."  —  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  11.  p.  83.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
assertion ;  the  breed  is  still  in  high  perfection. 

'  This  gentleman's  name  requires  no  praise :  the  man  who 
in  translation  displays  unquestionable  genius  may  be  well  ex- 
pected to  excel  in  original  composition,  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
we  shall  soon  see  a  splendid  specimen.—  [Besides  a  translation 
of  Juvenal,  Mr.  Hodgson  published  "  Lady  Jane  Grey."  "  Sir 
Edgar,"  and  "  The  Friends, "  a  poem  In  four  books.  He  also 
translated,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Butler,  Lucien  Bonaparte's 
unreadable  epic  of  "  Charlemagne."] 

»°  Hewson  Clarke*  esq.,  as  it  Is  written. 

»»  [Originally.— 

44  So  sunk  In  dulness,  and  so  lost  in  shame, 
That  Smythe  and  Hodgson  scarce  redeem  thy  name. "] 

>'  The  "Aboriginal  Britons,"  an  excellentpoem  by  Richards. 
[The  Rev.  George  Richards,  D.D.  who  also  sent  from  the 
press  "  Songs  of  the  Aboriginal  Bards  of  Britain,"  "  Modern 
France,"  two  volumes  of  Miscellaneous  Poems,  and  Bampton 
Lectures  '*  On  the  Divine  Origin  of  Prophecy."] 
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Oh  f  would  thy  bards  but  emulate  thy  fame. 
And  rise  more  worthy,  Albion,  of  thy  name ! 
What  Athens  was  in  science,  Borne  in  power, 
What  Tyre  appear'd  in  her  meridian  hour, 
Tis  thine  at  once,  fair  Albion !  to  have  been— 
Earth's  chief  dictatress,  ocean's  lovely  queen : 
But  Borne  decay'd,  and  Athens  strew'd  the  plain, 
And  Tyre's  proud  piers  lie  shatter'd  in  the  main ; 
Like  these,  thy  strength  may  sink,  in  ruin  hurl'd, 
And  Britain  fill,  the  bulwark  of  the  world. 
But  let  me  cease,  and  dread  Cassandra's  fate, 
With  warning  ever  scoff'd  at,  till  too  late ; 
To  themes  less  lofty  still  my  lay  confine. 
And  urge  thy  bards  to  gain  a  name  like  thine. l 

Then,  hapless  Britain !  be  thy  rulers  blest, 
The  senate's  oracles,  the  people's  jest ! 
Still  hear  thy  motley  orators  dispense 
The  flowers  of  rhetoric,  though  not  of  sense, 
While  Canning's  colleagues  hate  him  for  his  wit, 
And  old  dame  Portlands  fills  the  place  of  Pitt 

Tet  once  again,  adieu !  ere  this  the  sail 
That  wafts  me  hence  is  shivering  in  the  gale ; 
And  Afric's  coast  and  Calpe's  adverse  height, 
And  Stamboul's  minarets  must  greet  my  sight : 
Thence  shall  I  stray  through  beauty's  native  clime,* 
Where  Kaff  *  is  clad  In  rocks,  and  crown'd  with  snows 

sublime. 
But  should  I  back  return,  no  tempting  press  * 
Shall  drag  my  journal  from  the  desk's  recess: 
Let  coxcombs,  printing  as  they  come  from  far, 
Snatch  his  own  wreath  of  ridicule  from  Carr ;  • 
Let  Aberdeen  and  Elgin  7  still  pursue 
The  shade  of  fame  through  regions  of  virtu ; 

i  With  this  verse  the  satire  originally  ended. 

*  A  friend  of  mine  being  asked,  why  hit  Grace  of  Portland 
was  likened  to  an  old  woman  ?  replied,  •»  he  supposed  it  was 
because  be  was  past  bearing."  His  Grace  is  now  gathered  to 
hU  grandmothers,  where  be  sleeps  at  sound  as  ever;  but  even 
hit  sleep  was  better  than  his  colleagues'  waking.    1811. 

5  Georgia.  «  Mount  Caucasus. 

*  These  four  lines  originally  stood,— 

44  But  should  I  back  return,  no  letterM  sage 
Shall  dragmy  common-place  book  on  the  stage ; 
Let  rain  Valentia  •  rival  luckless  Carr,f 
And  equal  him  whose  work  he  sought  to  mar." 

*  [In  a  letter  written  from  Gibraltar  to  bis  friend  Hodgson, 
Lord  Byron  says,—1*  I  have  seen  Sir  John  Carr  at  Seville 
and  Cadis,  and,  like  Swift's  barber,  have  been  down  on  my 
knees  to  beg  he  would  not  put  me  into  black  and  white.  "J 

7  Lord  Elgin  would  fain  persuade  us  that  all  the  figures, 
with  and  without  noses,  in  his  stoneshop,  are  the  work  of 
Phidias  1  "  Credat  Judteus  1" 

■  [The  original  epithet  was  *  classic.*'  Lord  Byron  altered 
It  m  the  fifth  edition,  and  added  this  note:—*  Rapid,"  indeed  I 
Hetopograpnised  and  tvpographlsed  King  Priam's  dominions 
in  three  days  I  I  called  him  '  classic'  before  I  saw  the  Troad, 

*  Lord  Valentia  (whose  tremendous  travels  are  forthcom- 
ing, with  due  decorations,  graphical,  topographical,  typo- 
graphical) deposed,  on  Sir  Joan  Carr'a  unlucky  suit,  that  Mr. 
Dubois's  satire  prevented  his  purchase  of  the  "  Stranger  in 
Ireland."  —  Oh,  fie,  my  lord!  has  your  lordship  no  more 
feeling  for  a  fellow-tourist?— but  "two  of  a  trade,''  they 
say,  Ac 

jh  [From  the  many  tours  he  made.  Sir  John  was  called 
"  The  Jaunting  Car.*  A  wicked  wit  baring  severely  lashed 
him  in  a  publication,  called  **  My  Pocket  Book ;  or  Hints  for 
a  Right  Merrie  and  Conceited  Tour,"  he  brought  an  action 
of  damages  against  the  publisher ;  but  as  the  work  contained 
only  what  the  court  deemed  legitimate  criticism,  the  knight  was 
nonsuited.  Edward  Dubois,  Bag-  the  author  of  this  pleasant 
satire,  has  also  published  ••  The  Wreath,"  consisting  of  trans- 
lations from  Sappho,  Bion  and  Moschus,  "  Old  Nick,"  a 
satirical  story,  and  an  edition  of  the  Decameron  of  Boc- 
caccio.] 


Waste  useless  thousands  on  their  Phidias  freaks. 
Misshapen  monuments  and  mainVd  antiques  t 
And  make  their  grand  saloons  a  general  mart 
For  all  the  mutilated  blocks  of  art. 
Of  Dudan  tours  let  dilettanti  tell, 
I  leave  topography  to  rapid*  Oell ; » 
And,  quite  content,  no  more  shall  interpose 
To  stun  the  public  year— at  least  with  prose." 

Thus  far  I  *ve  held  my  undisturb'd  career* 
Prepared  for  rancour,  steeTd  'gainst  selfish  fear : 

This  thing  of  rhyme  I  ne'er  disdain**  to  ewn 

Though  not  obtrusive,  yet  not  quite  unknown : 
My  voice  was  heard  again,  though  not  so  load, 
My  page,  though  nameless,  never  disavowed  j 
And  now  at  once  I  tear  the  veil  away :  — 
Cheer  on  the  pack  I  the  quarry  stands  at  hay, 
Unscared  by  all  the  dm  of  Melbourne  house," 
By  Lambe's  resentment,  or  by  Holland's  spouse, 
By  Jeffrey's  harmless  pistol,  Hailam's  rage,       ♦ 
Edina's  brawny  sons  and  brimstone  page. 
Our  men  in  buckram  shall  have  blows  enough, 
And  feel  they  too  are  "penetrable  stairs'* 
And  though  I  hope  not  hence  unscathed  to  go* 
Who  conquers  me  shall  find  a  stubborn  toe. 
The  time  hath  been,  when  no  harsh  sound  would  fall 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  with  gall ;  ** 
Nor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise 
The  meanest  thing  that  crawl'd  beneath  my  eyesr 
But  now,  so  callous  grown,  so  changed  since  vouth, 
I  've  learn'd  to  think,  and  sternly  speak  the  troth ; 
Learn'd  to  deride  the  critic's  starch  decree, 
And  break  him  on  the  wheel  he  meant  lor  roe; 
To  spurn  the  rod  a  scribbler  bids  me  klssv 
Nor  care  if  courts  and  crowds  applaud  or  hiss: 


but  since  hare  learned  better  than  to  tack  to  bis 
dont  belong  te  it."  1 


sad  to 


•  Mr.  GelleTopographyof  Troy  and  Ithaca 
ensure  the  approbation  of  every  man  linear  is 
taste,  as  well  for  the  Information  Mr.  Cell  conveys  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  as  for  the  ability  and  research  the  respec- 
tive works  display.  — F4  Since  seeing  the  plain  of  TYtnTeu 
opinions  are  somewhat  changed  as  to  the  above  note.  GeoS 
survey  was  hasty  and  superficial.** — B.  1S1&1 

[Shortly  after  bis  return  from  Greece  la  JftJl,  Lord  Breve 
wrote  a  review  of  Sir  William  Cell's  works  for  the  snoeJfcH 
Review.  In  his  Diary  of  i«L  there  Is  this  MeaaceT- 
£In  ***d*n*' '  hare  just  chanced  upon  en  esBresston  «f  T«x 
Campbell's ; — speaking  of  Collins,  he  Mysthat  *  no  reader 
cares  any  more  about  the  ckormcttrittie  emeajawya-  of  ac« 
eclogues  than  about  the  authenticity  of  the  tale  of  Troy.* 
'Tis  false— we  do  care  about  •  the antbenfldty  of  the  tale  et 
Troy.*  I  have  stood  upon  that  plain,  <fa%,  for  ssovatfesna 
month,  In  1810:  and  if  any  thing  «Hmti>i^^  my  sdeaware,  fc 
was  that  the  blackguard  Bryant  had  impugned  its  voacsW. 
It  Is  true  I  read  *  Homer  Trarestled?  Decease  BottTsoee*  ask 
others  bored  me  with  their  learned  locaUtka,  and  I  1 
quitting.  But  I  still  venerated  the  grand  onemal  an 
truth  of  Miters;  (In  the  material  ^rt»  and  of  nlaev.  ' 
wise  it  would  nave  given  see  no  delight.  Who  wul  l». 
me,  when  I  reclined  upon  a  mighty  toobs>that  It  did  a** 
tain  a  hero  f— Its  verr  magnitude  proved  this.  Kendo 
labour  orer  the  ignoble  and  petty  dead;— -and  why 
not  the  dead  be  Homer's  dead  V'J 

»•  [Lord  Byron  set  out  on  his  travels  with  the 
to  keep  no  Journal  In  a  letter  to  his  tVJand  __ 
when  on  the  point  of  sailing,  he  pleasantly  says,— * 
has  made  wound  j  preparations  for  a  book  on  his 
one  hundred  pens,  two  gallons  of  Japan  Ink,  t 
volumes  of  best  blank,  is  no  bad  rrorfslon  far  a 
public  I  have  laid  down  my  pen,  but  have  press! 
tribute  a  chapter  on  the  state  of  morale,  Ac.  aW."l 


ii  p*  Singular  enough,  and  din  ts>;  Gad 

"  rhi  thte  passage,  hastily  thrown  off  as  It  is.  OTwenw4.* 
•ajs  Moore,  « the  strongest  trace  of  that  wounded  feeUns. 
which  bleeds,  as  it  were,  through  all  his  subsequent  wruhsjsw9] 
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Nay  more,  though  all  my  rival  rhymesters  frown, 
I  too  can  hunt  a  poetaster  down ; 
And,  arra'd  In  proof,  the  gauntlet  cast  at  once 
To  Scotch  marauder,  and  to  southern  dunce. 
Thus  much  I  've  dared ;  if  my  incondite  lay 
Hath  wrong'd  these  righteous  times,  let  others  say : 
This,  let  the  world,  which  knows  not  how  to  spare, 
Yet  rarely  blames  unjustly,  now  declare. ] 

postscript  to  the  second  edition. 

I  nave  been  Informed,  since  the  present  edition  went  to  the 
press,  that  my  trusty  and  well-beloved  couiins,  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers,  are  preparing  a  most  vehement  critique  on  my 
Qtle,  unresisting  Muse,  whom  they  have  already  so 
led  with  their  ungodly  ribaldry  : 

**  TanUene  anlmls  ccelestibus  ira? !  " 

I  suppose  I  must  say  of  Jeffrey  as  Sir  Andrew  Agitecheek 
aalth.  "  An  1  had  known  he  was  so  cunningof  fence,  1  had 
seen  bin  damned  ere  1  had  fought  him."  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  I  shall  be  beyond  the  Bosphorus  before  the  next  number 
baa  passed  the  Tweed  1  But  I  yet  hope  to  light  my  pipe  with 
ft  in  Persia. 

Mr  northern  friends  have  accused  me,  with  justice,  of  per- 
sonality towards  their  great  literary  anthropophagus.  Jeffrey ; 
but  what  else  was  to  be  done  with  him  and  his  dirty  pack, 
who  feed  by  *  lying  and  slandering,"  and  slake  their  thirst  by 
•*  evil  speaking  7  "  I  have  adduced  facts  already  well  known, 
and  of  Jeffrey's  mind  I  have  stated  my  free  opinion,  nor  has 
be  thence  sustained  any  injury; — what  scavenger  was  ever 
totted  by  being  pelted  wtth  mud  ?  It  may  be  said  that  I  quit 
Enalana  became  I  have  censured  there  "  persons  of  honour 
ana  wit  about  town ; "  but  1  am  coming  back  again,  and  their 


vengeance  will  keep  hot  till  my  return.  Those  who  know  mt 
can  testify  that  my  motives  for  leaving  Bngland  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  fears,  literary  or  personal :  those  who  do  not,  may 
one  day  be  convinced.  Since  the  publication  of  this  thing,  my 
name  has  not  been  concealed ;  I  have  been  mostly  In  London, 
ready  to  answer  for  my  transgressions,  and  in  dally  expectation 
of  sundry  cartels ;  but,  alasl  "  the  age  of  chivalry  Is  over," 
or,in  the  vulgar  tongue,  there  is  no  spirit  now-a-days. 

There  is  a  youth  ycleped  Hewson  Clarke  (subaudl  esquire), 
a  slier  of  Emanuel  College,  and,  I  believe,  a  denizen  of  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, whom  I  have  introduced  in  these  pages  to 
much  better  company  than  he  has  been  accustomed  to  meet ; 
he  is,  notwithstanding,  a  very  sad  dog,  and  for  no  reason  that 
1  can  discover,  except  a  personal  quarrel  with  a  bear,  kept  by 
me  at  Cambridge  to  sit  for  a  fellowship,  and  whom  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  Trinity  contemporaries  prevented  from  success, 
has  been  abusing  me,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  defenceless 
innocent  above  mentioned,  In  the  M  Satirist,"  for  one  year  and 
some  months.  I  am  utterly  unconscious  of  having  given  him 
any  provocation :  indeed,  I  am  guiltless  of  having  heard  his 
name  till  coupled  with  the  "  Satirist."  He  has  therefore  no 
reason  to  complain,  and  I  dare  say  that,  like  Sir  Fretful  Pla- 
giary, he  Is  rather  pleased  than  otherwise.  I  have  now  men- 
tioned all  who  have  done  me  the  honour  to  notice  me  and 
mine,  that  is,  my  bear  and  my  book,  except  the  editor  of  the 
44  Satirist,"  who,  it  seems,  is  a  gentleman— God  wot !  I  wish 
he  could  impart  a  little  of  his  gentility  to  his  subordinate  scrib- 
blers. I  hear  that  Mr.  Jerningbam  is  about  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  for  his  Maecenas,  Lord  Carlisle.  I  hope  not :  he  was 
one  of  the  few,  who,  in  the  very  short  intercourse  1  had  with 
him,  treated  me  with  kindness  when  a  boy ;  and  whatever 
he  may  say  or  do,  "  pour  on,  I  will  endure."  I  have  nothing 
further  to  add,  save  a  general  note  of  thanksgiving  to  readers, 
purchasers,  and  publishers  ;  and,  hi  the  words  of  Scott,  I  wish 

M  To  all  and  each  a  fair  good  night. 
And  rosy  dreams  and  slumbers  light." 


3^wt0  from  florae*: 

■ 
SHLVQ  AX   ALLUSION    IN   ENOL1SH   TERSE  TO  THE   EPISTLE   "  AD   PI  SOKES,   DE   ARTE   POETICA,"    AND 

INTENDED    AS   A    SEQUEL   TO   "  ENGLISH    BARDS   AND    SCOTCH    REVIEWERS,"  * 


"  Ergo  fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum 

Redder*  qua  ferrum  valet,  exsors  ipsa  secandi." 

Hob.  De  Arte  Poet. 

"  Rhymes  are  difficult  things  — they  are  stubborn  things,  sir." 

Fielding'*  Amelia. 


Athens.    Capuchin  Convent,  March  12.  1*11. 
Who  would  not  laugh,  if  Lawrence,  hired  to  grace 
His  costly  canvass  with  each  flatter'd  face, 
Abased  hi*  art,  till  Nature,  with  a  blush, 
Saw  dts  grow  centaurs  underneath  his  brush  ? 

Htnnano  eapiti  cervicem  pfctor  equlnam 
Jnngere  it  vellt,  et  varias  Inducere  plumas, 

>  \?  The  greater  part  of  this  satire  I  most  sincerely  wish 
had  never  been  written — not  only  on  account  of  the  injustice 
of  much  of  the  critical,  and  some  of  the  personal  part  of  it— 
bat  the  tone  and  temper  are  such  as  I  cannot  approve."  — 
Bvaon.    July  14. 1816.    Diodati,  Geneva.] 

*  [Authors  are  apt.  It  ts  said,  to  estimate  their  performances 
more  according  to  the  trouble  they  have  cost  themselves, 
than  the  pleasure  they  afford  to  the  public ;  and  It  is  only  in 
this  way  that  we  can  pretend  to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
value  which  Lord  Byron  attached,  even  many  long  years  after 
they  were  written,  to  these  "  Hints  from  Horace.'7  The  busl- 
ovmt  of  trmmstattng  Horace  has  hitherto  been  a  hopeless  one ; 
—and  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  cleverness  of  some  pas- 
sages In  both  Pope's  and  Swift's  Imitations  of  him,  there 
had  been,  on  the  whole,  very  little  to  encourage  any  one  to 
meddle  seriously  even  with  that  less  difficult  department.  It 
it,  comparatively,  an  easy  anhir  to  transfer  the  effect,  or  some* 


Or,  should  some  limner  join,  for  show  or  sale, 
A  maid  of  honour  to  a  mermaid's  tail  ? 
Or  low  Dubost  —  as  once  the  world  has  seen  — 
Degrade  God's  creatures  in  his  graphic  spleen  ? 

Undique  collatfs  membris,  ut  turpiter  atrum 
Desinat  in  piscera  mulier  formosa  superne ; 

thing  like  the  effect,  of  the  majestic  declamations  of  Juvenal ; 
but  the  Horatian  satire  is  cast  in  a  mould  of  such  exquisite 
delicacy — uniting  perfect  ease  with  perfect  elegance  through- 
out— as  has  hitherto  defied  all  the  skill  or  the  moderns. 
Lord  Byron,  however,  having  composed  this  piece  at  Athens, 
m  1811,  and  brought  It  home  In  the  same  desk  with  the  two 
first  cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  appears  to  have,  on  his 
arrival  in  London,  contemplated  Its  publication  as  far  more 
likely  to  increase  his  reputation  than  that  of  his  original 
poem.  Perhaps  Milton's  preference  of  the  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained "  over  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  Is  not  a  more  decisive  ex- 
ample of  the  extent  to  which  a  great  author  may  mistake  the 
source  of  his  greatness. 

Lord  Byron  was  prevented  from  publishing  these  lines,  by 
a  feeling,  which,  considering  his  high  notion  of  their  merit, 
does  w  fan  honour.    By  accident,  or  nearly  so,  the  M  Harold  " 
ut  before  the  "  Hints ;  ''—and  the  reception  of  tho 
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Not  all  that  forced  politeness,  which  defends 
Fools  in  their  faults,  could  gag  his  grinning  friends.  * 
Believe  me,  Moschus  »,  like  that  picture  seems 
The  book  which,  sillier  than  a  sick  man's  dreams, 
Displays  a  crowd  of  figures  incomplete, 
Poetic  nightmares,  without  head  or  feet.  * 

Poets  and  painters,  as  all  artists  *  know, 
May  shoot  a  little  with  a  lengthened  bow  ; 
We  claim  this  mutual  mercy  for  our  task, 
And  grant  in  turn  the  pardon  which  we  ask  ; 
But  make  not  monsters  spring  from  gentle  dams  — 
Birds  breed  not  vipers,  tigers  nurse  not  lambs. 

A  labour'd,  long  exordium,  sometimes  tends 
(Like  patriot  speeches)  but  to  paltry  ends  ; 
And  nonsense  in  a  lofty  note  goes  down 
As  pertness  passes  with  a  legal  gown : 
Thus  many  a  bard  describes  in  pompous  strain 
The  clear  brook  babbling  through  the  goodly  plain : 
The  groves  of  Granta,  and  her  Gothic  halls,    [walls: 
King's  Coll.,  Cam's  stream,  stain'd  windows,  and  old 
Or,  in  advent'rous  numbers,  neatly  aims 
To  paint  a  rainbow,  pr —  the  river  Thames.  * 

You  sketch  a  tree,  and  so  perhaps  may  shine  — 
But  daub  a  shipwreck  like  an  alehouse  sign  ; 
You  plan  a  vase  —  it  dwindles  to  a  pot : 
Then  glide  down  Grub-street  —  fasting  and  forgot ; 

Spectatum  admiss I  risum  teneatis,  amid  ? 
Credite,  Plsones,  latl  tabula*  fore  librura 
Persimilem,  cuius,  relut  segri  somnla,  Tans 
FIngentur  species ;  ut  nee  peJ,  nee  caput  uni 
Reddatar  forma*.    Pictoribus  atque  poetis 
QukUibet  audendi  semper  fuit  asqua  potestas. 
Schnus,  et  banc  veniam  petimusque  damusque  vicissim : 
Sed  non  ut  pladdis  coeant  immioa ;  non  ut  . 
Serpentes  aribus  geminentur,  tigribux  agni. 
Incceptis  gravibus  plenunque  et  magna  professis 
.    Purpureus,  late  qui  splendeat,  unus  et  alter 
Assuitur  pannus ;  cum  lucus  et  ara  Diane, 
Bt  properantis  aquse  per  amcenos  ambitus  agros, 
Aut  flumen  Rhenum,  aut  plurlus  describitur  arcus. 
Sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus :  et  fortasse  cupvessura 
Sds  simulare :  quid  hoc,  si  fractis  enatat  exspes 
Navibus,  sere  dato  qui  pingitur  ?  amphora  ccepit 
Institui ;  currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  ? 
Denique  sit  quod  vis,  simplex  duntaxat  et  unum. 

former  was  so  flattering  to  Lord  Byron,  that  it  could  scarcely 
fail  to  take  off,  for  the  time,  the  edge  of  his  appetite  for  lite- 
rary bitterness.  In  short,  he  found  himself  mixing  constantly 
in  society  with  persons  who  had — from  good  sense,  or  good- 
nature, or  from  both — overlooked  the  petulancies  of  his 
"  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  and  felt,  as  he  said, 
that  he  should  be  "  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  his  head  "  If  be 
were  to  persist  in  bringing  forth  a  continuation  of  his  iuvenile 
lampoon.  Nine  years  had  passed  ere  he  is  found  writing  thus 
to  Mr.  Murray:  — "  Get  from  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  send  me,  a 
proof  of  my  '  Hints  from  Horace : '  it  has  now  the  nonum 
prematur  m  annum  complete  for  its  production.  I  have  a 
notion  that,  with  some  omissions  of  names  and  passages,  it 
will  do ;  and  I  could  put  my  late  observations  for  Pope 
amongst  the  notes.  As  far  as  versification  goes,  it  is  good  ; 
and,  m  looking  back  at  what  I  wrote  about  that  period,  I  am 
astonished  to  see  how  little  1  have  trained  on.  I  wrote  better 
then  than  now  ;  but  that  comes  of  my  having  fallen  into  the 
atrocious  bad  taste  of  the  times."  On  hearing,  however, 
that,  in  Mr.  Hobhouse's  opinion,  the  iambics  would  require 
"a  good  deal  of  slashing"  to  suit  the  times,  the  notion  of 
printing  them  was  once  more  abandoned.  They  were  first 
published,  therefore,  in  1831,  seven  years  after  the  poet's 
death.] 

1  In  an  English  newspaper,  which  finds  its  way  abroad 
wherever  there  are  Englishmen,  I  read  an  account  of  this 

dirty  dauber's  caricature  of  Mr.  H as  a  "  beast,"  and  the 

consequent  action,  Ac.  The  circumstance  is,  probably,  too 
well  lmown  to  require  further  comment. — [The  gentleman 
here  alluded  to  was  Thomas  Hope.  Esq.,  the  author  of  "Ana- 
stasius,"  and  one  of  the  most  munificent  patrons  of  art  this 
country  ever  possessed.    Having,  somehow,  offended  an  tnv 


Laugh'd  into  Lethe  by  some  quaint  Review, 
Whose  wit  is  never  troublesome  till — true* 

In  fine,  to  whatsoever  you  aspire. 
Let  it  at  least  be  simple  and  entire, 

The  greater  portion  of  the  rhyming  tribe 
(Give  ear,  my  friend,  for  thou  hast  beeo  i  scribe) 
Are  led  astray  by  some  peculiar  lore. 
I  labour  to  be  brief —  become  obscure ; 
One  falls  while  following  elegance  too  fist ; 
Another  soars,  inflated  with  bombast ; 
Too  low  a  third  crawls  on,  afraid  to  fly, 
He  spins  his  subject  to  satiety ; 
Absurdly  varying,  he  at  last  engraves 
Fish  in  the  woods,  and  boars  beneath  the  waves ! 

Unless  your  care 's  exact,  your  judgment  nice, 
The  flight  from  folly  leads  but  into  vice ; 
None  are  complete,  all  wanting  in  some  port* 
Like  certain  tailors,  limited  in  art. 
For  gallygaskins  Slowshears  is  your  man ; 
But  coats  must  claim  another  artisan.  ? 
Now  this  to  me,  I  own,  seems  much  the  tame 
As  Vulcan's  feet  to  bear  Apollo's  frame  * ; 
Or,  with  a  fair  complexion,  to  expose 
Black  eyes,  black  ringlets,  but  —  a  bottle  nose  ! 

Dear  authors !  suit  your  topics  to  your  strength, 
ind  ponder  well  your  subject,  and  its  length ; 

Maxima  pars  vatum,  pater,  et  juvenes  patre  diaru, 
Decipimur  specie  recti.    Brevts  ease  laboro, 
Obscurus  fio :  sectantem  levia,  nervi 
Deficiunt  animique :  professus  erandia.  Curvet : 
Set-pit  humi  tutus  niraium  timidusque  process* : 


Qui  variare  cupit  rem  prodigiallter  a 
Delphinum  syivis  appingtt.  Auctions  aprum. 

In  vidum  duett  culpa*  fuga,  si  caret  arte. 
JEmillum  circa  ludum  faber  unus  et  ungual 
Exprlxnet,  et  molles  imitabirur  sere  capUlos ; 
Infelix  opcris  summa,  quia  ponere  totum 
Nesciet.    Hunc  ego  me,  si  quid  componere  cures. 
Non  maris  e$se  velim,  quam  pravo  mere  na»o, 
Spectanaum  nigris  oculls  nigroque  capOlo. 

Sumite  materiem  vestris,  qui  scribitia,  atquaxn 
Viribus ;  et  versate  did  quid  ferre  recused. 
Quid  valeant  humeri.    Cui  lecta  potenter  ertt  res. 
Nee  facundia  deseret  hunc,  nee  lucidus  ordo. 

Ordinis  hsec  virtus  erit  et  venus,  aut  ego  fhttor. 

principled  French  painter,  by  name  Dubost.  that  adewarer 
revenged  himself  by  a  picture  called  M  Beauty  and  the  n*"" 
in  which  Mr.  Hope  and  his  lady  were  npusentod  ac 
to  the  well-known  fairy  story.  The  picture  had  too 
malice  not  to  succeed  t  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  Jobs  Ball,  the 
exhibition  of  it  is  said  to  have  fetched  thirty  pounds  in  a  day. 
A  brother  of  Mrs.  Hope  thrust  his  sword  throng*  the  can- 
vass ;  and  M.  Dubost  had  the  consolation  to  get  five  pounds 
damages.  The  affair  made  much  noise  at  the  dm* :  though 
Mr.  Hope  had  not  then  placed  himself  on  that  seat  of  ttterarr 
eminence,  which  he  afterwards  attained.  Probably,  Indisw, 
no  man's  reputation  in  the  world  was  ever  so  anddenryand 
completely  altered,  as  his  was  by  the  appearance  of  Ida  ssaf- 
nificent  romance.    He  died  in  1838.] 

'"  Moschus."—  In  the  original  MS.,  "  Hobhotan.**] 

'  i  The  opening  of  the  poem  is,  with  reference  to  the  origi- 
nal, ingenious.— Moore,  j 

[•'  All  artists."—  Originally,  M  We  scribblers."] 

"  Where  pure  description  held  the  place  of  i 


[This  is  pointed,  and  felicitously  expressed,— Moon*.} 

Mere  common  mortals  were  commonly  content  with 
tailor  and  with  one  bill,  but  the  more  parrJcuUr 
round  it  impossible  to  confide  their  lower  jssnnanta  to  ta* 
makers  of  their  body  clothes.  I  speak  of  the  brgfamiM  af 
1809:  what  reform  may  have  since  taken  plate,  I  oettner 
know,  nor  desire  to  know. 

•  ["Asotielef  perie^aim,thec4horlasn*/*--MS.] 
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Not  lift  your  load,  before  you're  quite  aware 
What  weight  your  shoulders  will,  or  will  not,  bear. 
But  lucid  Order,  and  Wit's  siren  voice, 
Await  the  poet,  skilful  in  his  choice ; 
With  native  eloquence  he  soars  along, 
Grace  in  his  thoughts,  and  music  in  his  song. 

Let  judgment  teach  him  wisely  to  combine 
With  future  parts  the  now  omitted  line : 
This  shall  the  author  choose,  or  that  reject, 
Precise  in  style,  and  cautious  to  select ; 
Hor  slight  applause  will  candid  pens  afford 
To  him  who  furnishes  a  wanting  word. 
Then  fear  not,  if  'tis  needful,  to  produce 
Some  term  unknown,  or  obsolete  in  use, 
(As  Pitt  *  has  furnish'd  us  a  word  or  two, 
Which  lexicographers  declined  to  do  0 
So  you  indeed, 'with  care,  —  (but  be  content 
To  take  this  license  rarely)  —  may  Invent. 
New  words  find  credit  in  these  latter  days 
If  neatly  grafted  on  a  Gallic  phrase. 
What  Chaucer,  Spenser  did,  we  scarce  refuse 
To  Dryden's  or  to  Pope's  maturer  muse. 
If  you  can  add  a  little,  say  why  not, 
As  well  as  William  Pitt,  and  Walter  Scott? 
Since  they,  by  force  of  rhyme  and  force  of  lungs, 
Enrich  fd  our  island's  ill-united  tongues ; 
T  Is  then  —  and  shall  be —  lawful  to  present 
Reform  in  writing,  as  in  parliament  * 

As  forests  shed  their  foliage  by  degrees, 
So  fade  expressions  which  in  season  please ; 
And  we  and  ours,  alas !  are  due  to  fete, 
And  works  and  words  but  dwindle  to  a  date. 

TJt  jam  nunc  dicat.  Jam  nunc  debentla  did 
Pleraque  dlfferat,  et  present  in  tempus  omittat ; 
Hoe  atnet.  hoc  spernat  promissl  carminls  auctor. 

In  verbis  etlam  tenuis  cautuique  serendls : 
Dixerlt  egregie.  notum  si  calllda  verbum 
Reddldertt  Juncture  norum.    Si  forte  necesse  est 
Indlctis  monstrare  reccntibus  abdlta  rerum, 
Ffngere  dnctutis  non  exaudlta  Ccthegis 
Conflnget ;  dahiturque  Ucentia  suinpta  pudenter ; 
Et  nora  fictaque  nuper  habebunt  verba  fldem,  li 
Greco  finite  cadant.  paree  detorta.    Quid  autem 
CsseUfo  Plautoque  dabit  Romanus,  ademptum 
VtrgUIo  Vartoque  ?  ego  cur,  acquirere  pauca 
SI  possum,  mvfdeor,  cum  lingua  Catonis  et  Ennl 
Sermonem  patrlum  ditaverit,  et  nova  rerum 
Nomina  protulerit  ?  Licult,  semperque  licebit, 
Sknatnni  prsesente  nota  producere  nomen. 

lit  dive  follii  pronos  mutantur  in  annos  ; 
Prima  cadunv  ita  verborum  vetug  interit  Ktas, 
Kt  Jovemnn  rltu  florent  tnodo  nata,  vigontque. 
Pobemur  tnorti  not  nottraque :  slve  receptus 
Term  Neptunus  classes  aquilonibus  arcet, 

1  Mr.  Pitt  was  liberal  in  his  additions  to  our  parliamentary 
tongue ;  as  may  be  seen  In  many  publications,  particularly  the 
EeUnburgh  Review. 

*  Old  ballads,  old  plays,  and  old  women's  stories  are  at 
present  in  as  much  request  as  old  wine  or  new  speeches.  In 
net,  this  ia  the  millennium  of  black  letter :  thanks  to  our 
Hebers,  Webers,  and  Scotts  {—[There  was  considerable  ma- 
Hee  in  tbns  putting  Weber,  a  poor  German  hack,  a  mere  ama- 
nuensis of  air  Walter  Scott,  between  the  two  other  names.] 

>  "  Mae  Fleckaoe,"  the  "  Dundad."  and  all  Swift's  lam- 
pooning ballads.  Whatever  their  other  works  may  be,  these 
originated  In  personal  feelings,  and  angry  retort  on  unworthy 
rivals  *  sad  though  the  ability  of  these  satires  elevates  the 
poetical,  their  poignancy  detracts  from  the  personal  character 
of  the  writers.  — [For  particulars  uf  Dryden's  feud  with  his 
successor  fa  the  Uureateshlp,  Shadwell,  whom  he  has  immor- 
talised under  the  name  of  Mac  Flocknoe,  and  also  as  Og,  in 
the.  ateood  part  of  "  Absalom  and  Achltophel ; "  and  for  the 
literary  squabbles  In  which  Swift  and  rope  were  engaged, 
Che  reader  must  turn  to  the  lives  and  works  of  these  throe 
■real  writers.  See  also  Mr.  D' Israeli's  painfully  Interesting 
toot  on  M  Tbe  Quarrels  of  Authors."] 


Though  as  a  monarch  nods,  and  commerce  calls, 

Impetuous  rivers  stagnate  in  canals  ; 

Though  swamps  subdued,  and  marshes  drain'd,  sustain 

The  heavy  ploughshare  and  the  yellow  grain, 

And  rising  ports  along  the  busy  shore 

Protect  the  vessel  from  old  Ocean's  roar, 

All,  all  must  perish ;  but,  surviving  last, 

The  love  of  letters  half  preserves  the  past 

True,  some  decay,  yet  not  a  few  revive ;  2 

Though  those  shall  sink,  which  now  appear  to  thrive, 

As  custom  arbitrates,  whose  shifting  sway 

Our  life  and  language  must  alike  obey. 

The  immortal  wars  which  gods  and  angels  wage, 
Are  they  not  shown  in  Milton's  sacred  page  ? 
His  strain  will  teach  what  numbers  best  belong 
To  themes  celestial  told  in  epic  song. 

The  slow,  sad  stanza  will  correctly  paint 
The  lover's  anguish,  or  the  friend's  complaint 
But  which  deserves  the  laurel — rhyme  or  blank  ? 
Which  holds  on  Helicon  the  higher  rank  ? 
Let  squabbling  critics  by  themselves  dispute 
This  point,  as  puasling  as  a  Chancery  suit 

Satiric  rhyme  first  sprang  from  selfish  spleen. 
You  doubt — see  Dryden,  Pope,  St  Patrick's  dean.  » 

Blank  verse  *  is  now,  with  one  consent,  allied 
To  Tragedy,  and  rarely  quits  her  side.    • 
Though  mad  Almansor  rhymed  in  Dryden's  days, 
No  sing-song  hero  rants  in  modern  plays ; 
While  modest  Comedy  her  verse  foregoes 
For  jest  and  pun  »  in  very  middling  prose. 

Regis  opus ;  sterilisve  dlu  palus,  aptaque  remis, 
Vidua*  urbes  allt,  et  grave  sentit  aratrum : 
Seu  cursum  mutavit  iniquum  frugibus  amnis, 
Doctus  iter  melius ;  mortalla  facta  peribunt ; 
Nedum  sermonum  stet  honos.  et  gratia  vlvax. 
Multa  renascentux,  quae  jam  cecidere :  cadentqne 
Quae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet,  usus, 
Quern  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  lbquendi. 

Res  gestss  regumque  ducumque  et  tristia  bella, 
Quo  scribi  possent  numero  monstravit  Homerus. 

Verslbus  impariter  junctis  querimonia  primum ; 
Post  etlam  inclusa  est  voti  sententia  compos. 
Quia  tamen  exiguos  elegos  emlserit  auctor, 
Grammatici  certant,  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est. 

Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  Umbo ; 
Hunc  socd  cepere  pedem,  grandesque  cothurni, 
Alternis  aptum  sermonibus,  et  populares 
Vincentem  strepitus,  et  natum  rebus  agendis. 

Musa  dedlt  fldibus  divos,  puerosque  deorum, 
Et  pugilem  victorem,  et  equum  certamine  primum, 
Etjuvenum  curas,  et  libera  vina  referre. 

Descriptas  servare  vices  operumque  colores, 

*  [Like  Dr.  Johnson,  Lord  Byron  maintained  the  excellence 
of  rhjrme  over  blank  verse  in  English  poetry.  "Blank  verse," 
he  says  in  his  long  lost  letter  to  the  editor  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  "  unless  in  the  drama,  no  one  except  Milton  ever 
wrote  who  could  rhyme.  I  am  aware  that  Johnson  has  said, 
after  some  hesitation,  that  he  could  not  *  prevail  upon  himself 
to  wish  that  Milton  had  been  a  rhymer.'  The  opinions  of 
that  truly  great  man,  whom,  like  Pope,  it  is  the  present 
fashion  to  decry,  will  ever  be  received  by  me  with  that  defer* 
ence  which  time  will  restore  to  him  from  all ;  but,  with  all 
humility,  I  am  not  persuaded  that  the  *  Paradise  Lost ' 
would  not  have  been  more  nobly  conveyed  to  posterity,  not 
perhaps  in  heroic  couplets,— although  even  they  couUi  sus- 
tain the  subject,  if  well  balanced, —but  in  the  stansa  of 
Spenser,  or  of  Tasso,  or  in  the  terza  riraa  of  Dante,  which 
the  powers  of  Milton  could  easily  have  grafted  on  our  lan- 
guage. The '  Seasons '  of  Thomson  would  have  been  better 
fa  rhyme,  although  still  inferior  to  his '  Castle  of  i^^gnce ; ' 
and  Mr.  Southey? '  Joan  of  Arc '  no  worse.") 

*  With  all  the  vulgar  applause  and  critical  abhorrence  of 
pirns,  they  have  Aristotle  on  their  side ;  who  permits  than 
to  orators,and  gives  them  consequence  by  a  grave  ^-mf  virion  ■ 
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Not  that  our  Bens  or  Beaumont*  show  the  worse, 
Or  lose  one  point,  because  they  wrote  in  Terse. 
But  so  Thalia  pleases  to  appear, 
Poor  virgin !  damn'd  some  twenty  times  a  year  t 

Whatever  the  scene,  let  this  advice  have  weight :  — 
Adapt  your  language  to  your  hero's  state. 
At  times  Melpomene  forgets  to  groan, 
And  brisk  Thalia  takes  a  serious  tone ; 
Nor  unregarded  will  the  act  pass  by 
Where  angry  Townly  l  lifts  his  voice  on  high. 
Again,  our  Shakspeare  limits  verse  to  kings, 
When  common  prose  will  serve  for  common  things; 
And  lively  Hal  resigns  heroic  ire, 
To  "  hollowing  Hotspur  "  2  and  the  sceptred  sire. 

'Tis  not  enough,  ye  bards,  with  all  your  art, 
To  polish  poems ;  —  they  must  touch  the  heart : 
Where'er  the  scene  be  laid,  whate'er  the  song, 
Still  let  it  bear  the  hearer's  soul  along ; 
Command  your  audience  or  to  smile  or  weep, 
Whiche'er  may  please  you — anything  but  sleep. 
The  poet  claims  our  tears ;  but,  by  his  leave, 
Before  I  shed  them,  let  me  see  him  grieve. 

i 

1    if  banish'd  Borneo  feign'd  nor  sigh  nor  tear, 
Lull'd  by  his  languor,  I  should  sleep  or  sneer. 
Sad  words,  no  doubt,  become  a  serious  face, 
And  men  look  angry  in  the  proper  place. 
At  double  meanings  folks  seem  wondrous  sly, 
And  sentiment  prescribes  a  pensive  eye ; 
For  nature  form'd  at  first  the  inward  man, 
And  actors  copy  nature — when  they  can. 
She  bids  the  beating  heart  with  rapture  bound, 
Bailed  to  the  stars,  or  levelTd  with  the  ground ; 

Car  ego,  si  nequeo  ignoroque,  poeta  salutor  ? 
Our  nesdre,  pudeni  prate,  quaxn  discere  malo  ? 

Versions  exponi  tragids  res  comica  non  vult ; 
Indignatur  item  prlvatis,  ac  prope  socco 
Dignis  carminibus  narrari  ccena  Thyestse. 
Singula  quieque  locum  teneaot  sortita  decenter. 
lnterdum  tamen  et  vocem  comesdia  tolllt, 
lratusque  Chremes  tumido  delitigat  ore : 
Et  tragicus  plerumque  dolet  sermone  pedestH. 
Tetophus  et  Peleus,  cum  pauper  et  exsul,  uterque 
Projicit  ampullas  et  sesqulpedalla  verba, 
Si  curat  cor  spectantis  tetlgisse  querela. 

Non  satis  est  pulcbra  esse  poemata ;  dulcia  sunto, 
Rt,  quocunque  Tolent,  animum  auditoris  agunto. 
Ut  rldenttbus  arrident,  ita  flentibus  adflent 
Humani  Tultus :  si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est 
Prtmum  ipsi  tibi ;  tunc  tua  me  infortunla  lsedent. 
'Telephe,  vel  Peleu,  male  si  mandata  loquerU, 
Aut  dormltabo,  aut  ridebo :  tristia  mcestum 
Vultum  Terba  decent ;  iratum,  plena  mlnarum ; 
Ludentem,  lasdva ;  severum,  seria  dictu. 
j       Format  enim  natura  prius  nos  intus  ad  omnem 

f  Cicero  also,"  says  Addison, "  has  sprinkled  several  of  his 
works  with  them;  and,  in  his  book  on  Oratory,  quotes 
abundance  of  sayings  as  pieces  of  wit,  which,  upon  examina- 
tion, prove  arrant  puns.  But  the  age  in  which  the  pun 
chiefly  flourished  was  In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  who 
was  himself  a  tolerable  punster,  and  made  very  few  bishops 
or  privy  councillors  that  had  not  some  time  or  other  signa- 
lised themselves  by  a  clinch  or  a  conundrum.  The  sermons 
of  Bishop  Andrews,  and  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  are  full 
of  them.  The  sinner  was  punned  into  repentance  by  the 
former ;  as  in  the  latter,  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  a 
hero  weening  and  quibbling  for  a  dozen  lines  together."] 

1  [In  Vanbrugh's  comedy  of  the  "  Provoked  Husband."] 

*  "And  in  his  ear  111  hollo  Mortimer  I"  — 1  Henry  IV. 

»  ("Jobs***.  Pray,  Mr.  Bayes,  who  is  that  Draweansir  ? 
Jawrt.  Why,  Sir,  a  great  hero,  that  fright*  his  mistress, 
snobs  up  kings,  baffles  armies,  and  does  what  he  will,  without 
regard  to  numbers,  good  sense,  or  justice." —Reheanal.] 


And  for  expression's  aid,  'tis  said,  or  sung, 
She  gave  our  mind's  interpreter  —  the  tongue. 
Who,  worn  with  use,  of  late  would  fain  dispense 
(At  least  in  theatres)  with  common  sense ; 
O'erwhelm  with  sound  the  boxes,  gallery,  pit. 
And  raise  a  laugh  with  anything—  but  wit 

To  skilful  writers  it  will  much  import, 
Whence  spring  their  scenes,  from  common  life  or 

court; 
Whether  they  seek  applause  by  smile  or  tear, 
To  draw  a  "  Lying  Valet,"  or  a  "  Lear," 
A  sage,  or  rakish  youngster  wild  from  school, 
A  wandering  **  Peregrine,**  or  plain  M  John  Bull ;  • 
All  persons  please  when  nature's  voice  prevails, 
Scottish  or  Irish,  born  in  Wilts  or  Wales. 

Or  follow  common  fame,  or  forge  a  plot; 
Who  cares  if  mimic  heroes  lived  or  not? 
One  precept  serves  to  regulate  the  scene :  — 
Make  it  appear  as  if  it  might  have  own. 

If  some  Draweansir  *  you  aspire  to  draw, 
Present  him  raving,  and  above  all  law : 
If  female  furies  in  your  scheme  are  plann'd, 
Macbeth's  fierce  dame  is  ready  to  your  hand ; 
For  tears  and  treachery,  for  good  and  evil, 
Constance,  King  Richard,  Hamlet,  and  the  Devil ! 
But  if  a  new  design  you  dare  essay, 
And  freely  wander  from  the  beaten  way, 
True  to  your  characters,  till  all  be  past. 
Preserve  consistency  from  first  to  last 

'Tis  hard  to  venture  where  our  betters  ndl, 
Or  lend  fresh  interest  to  a  twice-told  tale ; 

Fortunarum  habttum ;  Jurat,  aut  hnpeUk  ad  Iran; 
Aut  ad  bumum  maerore  gravi  deductt,  et  sagft ; 
Post  effert  anlml  motus  Interprete  lingua. 
Si  dicentis  erunt  fortunis  absona  dicta. 
Romani  tollent  equites  peditesque  oachinnum. 

Intererit  multum,  Davusne  loquatur,  an  hero*; 
Maturusne  senex,  an  adhuc  florente  juventa 
Fervidus ;  an  matrona  potent,  an  sedula  nutria  ; 
Mercatorne  vagus,  cultome  virentls  ageili ; 
Colchus,  an  Assyrius ;  Thebis  nutritus,  an  Argls. 

Aut  famam  sequere,  aut  sibl  convenientia  flngt, 
Scriptor.    Honoratum  si  forte  repeals  Achfllem ; 
Implger,  iracundus,  tnexorabUis,  act?. 
Jura  neget  sibi  nata.  nihil  non  arroget  amis, 
Sit  Medea  ferox  invtctaque,  flebUis  lno, 
Ferfidus  Ixion,  lo  vaga,  tristis  Orestes, 
Si  quid  inexpertum  scene  committis,  et  andee 
Personam  formare  novam ;  tervetur  ad  imam 
Quails  ab  incepto  prooessorit,  et  sibl  constat. 

Difficile  est  propria  communla  dicer*  * ;  tuque 
Rectlus  niacum  carmen  deducis  In  actus, 
Quam  si  proferres  ignota  indlctaque  primus* 

•  "  Difficile  est  provrie  communis  dlfccre."—  Mde.  Dads*. 
Mde.  de  Serlgnt,  Boileau,  and  others,  have  left  their  i 
on  the  meaning  of  this  passage  In  a  tract  considerably 
than  the  poem  of  Horace.    It  is  printed  at  the  dose  «f 
eleventh  volume  of  Madame  de  Sevlgne's  Letter*,  edited  It 
Grouvelle,  Paris,  1806.    Presuming  that  all  who  tmm,  cost 
may  venture  an  opinion  on  such  subjects,  particular!*  ; 

"     *  itnnid 
has 


many  who  can  mot  have  taken  the  same  liberty,  t  al 
held  my  M  farthing  candle  "  at  awkwardly  as  anoth 


my  respect  for  the  wits  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  Atsrasfcn 
tilde  Induced  me  to  subjoin  these  Illustrious  authoritte*.  Us, 
Boileau :  "  n  est  difficile  de  traiter  das  sujets  qui  sons  lai 
portee  de  tout  to  monde  d'une  masters  qui  root  let 
propres,  ce  qui  s'sppelle  s*approprier  on  suits  war  I* 
qu'on y donne."  9dty,  Battens :  '* KaU U estbten dU 
donner  des  traits  propres  et  tadivfdueis  sua  tews  m 
possibles."  Sdly.  Dader  s  -  II  est  difficile  de  traiter 
nablement  ces  caracteret  que  tout  le  monde  pent 
Mde.  de  Sevigne's  opinion  and  translation,  mnrisrssi  of  i 
thirty  pages.  I  omit,  particularly  as  M.  CrouvaUsj 
M  La  chose  est  men  remarquabie,  aucune  de  eat 
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And  yet,  perchance,  'tis  wiser  to  prefer 

A  hackney'd  plot,  than  choose  a  new,  and  err ; 

Yet  copy  not  too  closely,  but  record, 

More  justly,  thought  for  thought  than  word    for 

word, 
Hor  trace  your  prototype  through  narrow  ways, 
But  only  follow  where  he  merits  praise. 

For  you,  young  bard  1  whom  luckless  fate  may  lead 
To  tremble  on  the  nod  of  all  who  read, 
Ere  your  first  score  of  cantos  time  unrolls,  . 
Beware— for  God's  sake,  don't  begin  like  Bowles !  » 
u  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain,"  — 
And  pray,  what  follows  from  his  boiling  brain  ?  — 

Public*  materles  prlrati  juris  erit,  si 
Nee  circa  viiem  patulumque  rooraberis  orbetn ; 
Nee  rerbom  verbo  curabu  reddere  fidm 
Interpret,  nee  desillet  imitator  in  arctum, 
Unde  pedem  nroferre  pudor  vetet,  aut  operis  lex. 
Nee  sic  inrtplet.  ut  scrlptor  cyclicus  olim : 
M  Fortunam  Priami  cantabo,  et  nobile  bellum." 
Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  promlssor  hlatu  ? 
Parturiunt  monies :  noscetur  ridiculus  mus. 

terprttations  ne  parait  etre  la  veritable."  But  by  way  of 
comfort.  It  seems,  fifty  years  afterwards,  "  Le  lumlneux 
Dumarsais  "  made  his  appearance,  to  set  Horace  on  his  legs 
again, "  dlssiper  tous  les  nuages,  et  concilier  tons  les  dissen- 
timent  ;"  and  some  fifty  years  hence,  somebody,  still  more  lu- 
minous, will  doubtless  start  up  and  demolish  Dumarsais  and 
hi<  system  on  this  weighty  affair,  as  If  he  were  no  better  than 
Ptolemy  and  Tycho,  or  his  comments  of  no  more  consequence 
than  astronomical  calculations  on  the  present  comet.  I  am 
happy  to  s«y,  "  la  longueur  de  la  dissertation  "  of  M.  D.  pre- 
vent* M.G.  from  saying  any  more  on  the  matter.  A  better 
poet  than  Boileau.  and  at  least  as  good  a  scholar  as  Sevlgne, 
has  said, 

M  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 

And,  by  this  comparison  of  comments,  it  may  be  perceived 
how  a  good  deal  may  be  rendered  as  perilous  to  the  pro- 
prietors—  [Dr.  Johnson  gave  the  Interpretation  thus — A  He 
means  that  It  is  difficult  to  appropriate  to  particular  persons 
qualities  which  are  common  to  all  mankind,  as  Homer  has 
done."— •*  It  seems  to  result  from  the  whole  discussion,"  says 
Mr.  Croker,  **  that,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words,  the 
pasaaaw  la  obscure,  and  that,  to  make  sense,  we  must  either 
alter  the  words,  or  assign  to  them  an  unusual  interpretation. 
All  commentators  are  agreed,  by  the  help  of  the  context,  what 
the  general  meaning  must  be ;  but  no  one  seems  able '  verbum 
verbo  reddere  fidus  interpret.'  "  (Bowell,  vol.  ill.  p.  438. )  — 
But,  In  oar  humble  opinion,  Boileau's  translation  is  precisely 
that  of  this  **  fidus  interpret."] 

*  About  two  part  ago  a  young  man,  named  Townsend, 
by  Mr.  Cumberland  •  (in  a  review  f  since  de- 


.. 


.)  at  being  engaged  on  an  epic  poem  to  be  entitled 
ageddon.  The  plan  and  specimen  promise  much ; 
but  1  hope  neither  to  oflVnd  Mr.  Townsend,  nor  his  friends, 
by  recommending  to  hit  attention  the  lines  of  Horace  to 
which  these  rhymes  allude.  If  Mr.  Townsend  succeeds  in  his 
tmdertaking,  at  there  It  reason  to  hope,  how  much  will  the 
world  be  Indebted  to  Mr.  Cumberland  for  bringing  him  be- 
fore the  public !  But,  till  that  eventful  day  arrives,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  premature  display  of  his  plan  (sublime 
a*  eto  Ideas  confessedly  are)  has  not, —by  raiting  expectation 
too  high,  or  diminishing  curiosity,  by  developing  his  argu- 
wmbiI»—  rather  incurred  the  batard  of  injuring  Mr.  Towns- 
eod'a  future  prospects.  Mr.  Cumberland  (whose  talents  I 
•hall  not  depreciate  by  the  bumble  tribute  of  my  praise)  and 

•  [On  the  original  M8.  we  find,—"  This  note  was  written  " 
rat  Athens]  "  before  the  author  was  apprised  of  Mr.  Cura- 
■ei  Ten  ill  death."  The  old  litterateur  died  in  May  181 1 ,  and 
bad  Hie  honour  to  be  buried  In  Westminster  Abbey,  and  to 
to  eulogised,  while  the  company  stood  round  the  grave,  in 
fa*  following  manly  style  by  the  then  dean,  Dr.  Vincent,  his 
""  "  rw.  and  through  life  his  friend.—"  Good  people  1 
i  you  tee  now  deposited  It  Richard  Cumberland,  an 
of  no  small  merit  x  his  writings  were  chiefly  for  the 
stage,  bat  of  strict  moral  tendency :  they  were  not  without 
fatdta,  but  they  were  not  gross,  abounding  with  oaths  and 
expression*,  at.  1  am  shocked  to  observe,  is  the 
of  aaaay  of  the  present  day.  He  wrote  at  much  as  any 
"  iter ;  and  his  works  will  be  held  hi  the 
i,  at  long  at  the  English  language  will  be 
He  considered  the  theatre  a  school  for  moral 
and  hit  remains  are  truly  worthy  of  mingl  ng 


He  sinks  to  Southey's  level  in  a  trice, 

Whose  epic  mountains  never  fail  in  mice ! 

Not  so  of  yore  awoke  your  mighty  sire 

The  tempered  warblings  of  his  master-lyre ; 

Soft  as  the  gentler  breathing  of  the  lute, 

"  Of  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit  ** 

He  speaks,  but,  as  his  subject  swells  along, 

Earth,  heaven,  and  Hades  echo  with  the  song.  * 

Still  to  the  midst  of  things  he  hastens  on, 

As  if  we  witness'd  all  already  done ; 

Leaves  on  his  path  whatever  seems  too  mean 

To  raise  the  subject,  or  adorn  the  scene; 

Gives,  as  each  page  improves  upon  the  sight, 

Not  smoke  from  brightness,  but  from  darkness — light ; 

Quanto  rectiut  hie,  qui  nil  molitur  lnepte  ! 
14  Die  mihi,  Must,  virum,  captse  pott  tempora  Trojse, 
Qui  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit  et  urbes." 
Non  fumum  ex  fulgore,  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem 
Cogitat,  ut  spedosa  dehinc  miracula  promat, 
Antiphaten,  Scyllamque,  et  cum  Cyclop©  Charybdim. 
Nee  reditum  Diomedis  ab  interim  Neleagri, 
Nee  gemino  bellum  Trojanum  orditur  ab  ovo. 
Semper  ad  eventum  festtnat ;  et  in  medias  res 

Mr.  Townsend  must  not  suppose  me  actuated  by  unworthy 
motives  In  this  suggestion.  I  wish  the  author  all  the  success 
he  can  wish  himself,  and  shall  be  truly  happy  to  see  epic 
poetry  weighed  up  from  the  bathos  where  It  lies  sunken  with 
Southcy,  Cottle,  Cowley  (Mrs.  or  Abraham),  Ogilvy,  Wllkie, 
Pye,  and  all  the  *'  dull  of  past  and  present  days/'  Even  if  he 
is  not  a  Milton,  he  may  be  better  than  Blackmore  ;  if  not  a 
Homer \  an  Aniimachxu.  I  should  deem  myself  presump- 
tuous, as  a  young  man,  in  ottering  advice,  were  It  not  ad- 
dressed to  one  still  younger.  Mr.  Townsend  has  the  greatest 
difficulties  to  encounter :  but  in  conquering  them  he  will  find 
employment ;  in  having  conquered  them,  his  reward.  I  know 
too  well  "  the  scribbler's  scoff,  the  critic's  contumely ; "  and 
I  am  afraid  tune  will  teach  Mr.  Townsend  to  know  them 
better.  Those  who  succeed,  and  those  who  do  not,  must  bear 
this  alike,  and  it  is  bard  to  say  which  have  most  of  it.  1 
trust  that  Mr.  Townsend's  share  will  be  from  envy;  —  he 
will  soon  know  mankind  well  enough  not  to  attribute  this  ex- 
pression to  malice.— [This  was  penned  at  Athens.  On  his 
return  to  England  Lord  B.  wrote  to  a  friend :  —  "  There  is 
a  sucking  epic  poet  at  Granta,  a  Mr.  Townsend,  protege*  of 
the  late  Cumberland.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  and  his 
*  Armageddon?'  I  think  his  plan  (the  man  1  don't  know) 
borders  on  the  sublime  ;  though,  perhaps,  the  anticipation  of 
the  *  Last  Day '  is  a  little  too  daring :  at  least,  it  looks  like 
telling  the  Almighty  what  he  U  to  do;  and  might  remind  an 
ill-natured  person  of  the  line — 

4  And  fools  ruth  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.' 

But  I  don't  mean  to  cavil — only  other  folks  will ;  and  he 
may  bring  all  the  lambs  of  Jacob  Behraen  about  his  ears. 
However,  1  hope  he  will  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  though 
Milton  it  in  his  way."— All  Lord  Byron's  anticipations,  with 
regard  to  this  poem,  were  realised  to  the  very  letter.  To 
gratify  the  curiosity  which  had  been  excited,  Mr.  Townsend, 
in  1815,  was  induced  to  publish  eight  out  of  the  twelve  books 
of  which  it  was  to  consist.  "  In  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart,  Mr.  Cumberland,"  he  says, "  bestowed  praise  on  me, 
certainly  too  abundantly  and  prematurely ;  but  1  hope  that 
any  deficiency  on  my  part  may  be  imputed  to  the  true  cause 
—my  own  inability  to  support  a  subject,  under  which  the 
greatest  mental  powers  must  inevitably  sink.  My  talents 
were  neither  equal  to  my  own  ambition,  nor  bis  seal  to 
serve  me."] 

*  [There  it  more  of  poetry  in  these  verses  upon  Milton  than 
in  any  other  passage  throughout  the  paraphrase.  —  Moors.] 

with  the  illustrious  dead  which  surround  ut.  Bead  hit  prose 
subjects  on  divinity  1  there  you  will  find  the  true  Christian 
spirit  of  the  man  who  trusted  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  May  God  forgive  him  his  sins ;  and,  at  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just,  receive  him  into  everlasting  glory  1 "] 

f  The  "  London  Review,"  set  up  in  18C9,  under  Mr.  Cum- 
berland's  editorial  care,  did  not  outlive  many  numbers.  He 
spoke  great  things  in  the  prospectus,  about  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  journal ;  vis.  its  having  the  writer's  name  af- 
fixed to  the  articles.  Thit  plan  hat  succeeded  pretty  well  both 
in  France  and  Germany,  but  hat  failed  utterly  at  often  at  It 
hat  been  tried  in  thit  country.  It  is  needless,,  however,  to  go 
into  any  speculation  on  the  principle  here :  for  the  "  London 
Review,"  whether  tent  into  the  world  with  or  without 
names,  must  toon  have  died  of  the  original  disease  of  dul- 
ness.] 
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And  truth  and  fiction  with  such  art  compounds, 
We  know  not  where  to  fix  their  several  bounds. 
If  you  would  please  the  public,  deign  to  hear 
What  soothes  the  many-headed  monster's  ear ; 
If  your  heart  triumph  when  the  hands  of  all 
Applaud  in  thunder  at  the  curtain's  fell, 
Deserve  those  plaudits — study  nature's  page. 
And  sketch  the  striking  traits  of  every  age ; 
While  varying  man  and  varying  years  unfold 
Life's  little  tale,  so  oft,  so  vainly  told  : 
Observe  his  simple  childhood's  dawning  days, 
His  pranks,  his  prate,  his  playmates,  and  his  plays ; 
Till  time  at  length  the  mannish  tyro  weans, 
And  prurient  vice  outstrips  his  tarty  teens ! 

Behold  him  Freshman !  forced  no  more  to  groan 
O'er  Virgil's l  devilish  verses  and  his  own ; 
Prayers  arc  too  tedious,  lectures  too  abstruse,  - 
He  flies  from  Tavell's  frown  to  "Fordham's  Mews ; " 
(Unlucky  Tavell2 !  doom'd  to  daQy  cares 
By  pugilistic  pupils,  and  by  bears,)  s 
Fines,  tutors,  tasks,  conventions  threat  in  vain, 
Before  hounds,  hunters,  and  Newmarket  plain. 
Rough  with  his  elders,  with  his  equals  rash, 
Civil  to  sharpers,  prodigal  of  cash ; 
Constant  to  nought — save  hazard  and  a  whore. 
Yet  cursing  both — for  both  have  made  him  sore ; 
Unread  (unless,  since  books  beguile  disease, 
The  p — x  becomes  his  passage  to  degrees) ; 
Fool'd,  pillaged,  dunn'd,  he  wastes  his  term  away, 
And,  unexpell'd,  perhaps,  retires  M.  A. ; 
Master  of  arts  !  as  hdU  and  clubs*  proclaim, 
Where  scarce  a  blackleg  bears  a  brighter  name ! 

Launch'd  into  life,  extinct  his  early  fire, 
He  apes  the  selfish  prudence  of  his  sire ; 
Marries  for  money,  chooses  friends  for  rank, 
Buys  land,  and  shrewdly  trusts  not  to  the  Bank ; 

Non  secus  ac  notas.  anditorem  raptt,  et  que 
Desperat  tractata  nitescere  posse,  relinquit : 
Acque  tea  mentitur,  tic  reris  falsa  remiscet, 
Primo  ne  medium,  medio  ne  dlscrepet  imum. 

Tu,  quid  ego  et  populus  mecum  desideret,  audi. 
Si  plausoris  eges  aulsea  manentis,  et  usque 
Sessuri,  donee  cantor,  Vos  pLaudite,  dicat ; 
JSuti*  cuj  usque  notandi  sunt  tfbi  mores, 
MobiUbusque  decor  naturis  dandus  et  amus. 
Reddere  qui  voces  jam  sdt  puer,  et  pede  certo 
Signal  humum ;  gestit  paribus  colludere,  et  iram 
Colligit  ac  ponlt  temere,  et  mutatur  in  horas. 

Imberbls  juvenis,  tandem  custode  remoto, 
Gaudet  equis  canlbusquo,  et  aprici  gramlne  campi ; 
Cereus  in  vitium  flectl,  monitoribus  asper, 
Ucilium  tardus  provlsor,  prodigus  a?ris, 
SabUmis,  cupidusque,  et  amata  relinquere  pernlx. 

Conversis  studiis,  aetas  animusque  virilis 
Quserit  opes  et  amidtias,  inservit  honori*; 
Commislsse  cavet  quod  mox  mutare  laboret. 

*  Harvey,  the  "circulator  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
used  to  fling  away  Virgil  in  his  ecstasy  of  admiration,  and 
•ay, "  the  book  bad  a  devil."  Now,  such  a  character  as  I  am 
copying  would  probably  fling  it  away  also,  but  rather  wish 
that  the  devil  had  the  book ;  not  from  dislike  to  the  poet,  but 
a  well-founded  horror  of  hexameters.  Indeed,  the  public 
school  penance  of  "  long  and  Short "  is  enough  to  beget  an 
antipathy  to  poetry  for  the  residue  of  a  man's  life,  and,  per- 
haps, so  far  may  be  an  advantage. 

1  "  Infandum,  regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem."  I  dare 
say  Mr.  Tavell  (to  whom  I  mean  no  affront)  will  understand 
me ;  and  it  is  no  matter  whether  any  one  else  does  or  nc— 
To  the  above  events, "  qussque  ipse  mleerrtma  vidi,  et  quorum 
para  magna  fin\H  all  Ume$  and  terwst  bear  testimony.'1 

»  [The  Rev.  G.  F.  Tavell  was  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  during  Lord  Byron's  residence,  and 
owed  this  notice  to  the  teal  with  which  he  had  protested 


Sits  in  the  Senate ;  gets  a  son  and  heir; 
Sends  him  to  Harrow,  far  himself  was  there. 
Mute,  though  he  votes,  unless  when  callM  to 
His  son's  so  sharp — he H  see  the  dog  a  peer ! 


Manhood  declines— age  palsies  every  limb ; 
He  quits  the  scene — or  else  the  scene  quits  him ; 
Scrapes  wealth,  o'er  each  departing  penny  grieves. 
And  avarice  seises  all  ambition  leaves ; 
Counts  cent,  percent,  and  smiles,  or  vainly  (rets, 
O'er  hoards diminish'd  by  young  Hopeful's  debts  ; 
Weighs  well  and  wisely  what  to  sett  or  buy, 
Complete  in  all  life's  lessons — but  to  die ; 
Peevish  and  spiteful,  doting,  hard  to  please, 
Commending  every  time,  save  times  like  these  ; 
Crased,  querulous,  forsaken,  half  forgot, 
Expires  unwept — is  burled — let  him  rot  I 

But  from  the  Drama  let  me  not  digress. 
Nor  spare  my  precepts,  though  they  please  you  tea, 
Though  woman  weep,  and  hardest  hearts  are  rtlrr'd. 
When  what  is  done  is  rather  seen  than  beard. 
Yet  many  deeds  preserved  in  history's  page 
Are  better  told  than  acted  on  the  stage ; 
The  ear  sustains  what  shocks  the  timid  eye. 
And  horror  thus  subsides  to  sympathy. 
True  Briton  all  beside,  I  here  am  French — 
Bloodshed  'tis  surely  better  to  retrench ; 
The  gladiatorial  gore  we  teach  to  flow 
In  tragic  scene  disgusts,  though  but  in  show ; 
We  hate  the  carnage  while  we  see  the  trick. 
And  find  small  sympathy  in  being  sick. 
Not  on  the  stage  the  regicide  Macbeth 
Appals  an  audience  with  a  monarch's  death ; 
To  gaze  when  sable  Hubert  threats  to  sear 
Young  Arthur's  eyes,  can  okts  or  naturt  bear? 
A  halter'd  heroine  *  Johnson  sought  to  slay — 
We  saved  Irene,  but  half  damn'd  the  play, 

Multa  senero  conveniunt  lncommoda ;  val  quod 
Qussrit,  et  Inventis  miser  abstinet,  ac  timet  on  ; 
Vel  quod  res  omnes  timide  geUdeque  mlntstrat. 
Dilator,  spe  longus,  inert,  avldusque  futuri ; 
Dlfficilis,  querulus,  laudator  temporis  acti 
Se  puero,  castigator  censorque  minorum. 
Multa  ferunt  aani  venientes  commoda  secom, 
Multa  recedentes  adtmunt.    Ne  forte  seniles 
Mandentur  juveni  partes,  pueroque  vtrUes, 
Semper  in  adjunctu,  seroqoe  morabimur  aptuu 

Aut  agitur  res  in  scenis,  aut  acta  referta*. 
Segnius  irritant  anlmos  demissa  per  aurem 
Quam  qua?  sunt  oculis  suhjeeta  noelfbus,  et  qiaw. 
Ipse  slbl  tradit  spectator.    Nou  tamen  tntns 
Digna  gerl  promos  in  tcensm ;  multaque  toUes 
Ex  oculis,  qust  mox  narret  facuadia  pmaena. 
Ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  truddet ; 
Aut  humana  palam  coquat  exta  nefarius  Atrem ; 
Aut  in  avem  Progne  varietur,  Cadmus  in  anjnxav 
Quodcunque  osteadls  mini  sic,  tncrednlua  odL 

against  some  Juvenile  vagaries,  sufidenOy  expUina)  m  Mr. 
Moore's  Notkea,  vol.  1.  p.  MO.] 

«  "  Hell,*'  a  gaming-house  so  called,  where  you  risk  IStst. 
and  are  cheated  a  good  deal.  "  Club,*'  a  pleasant  pureafeM* . 
where  you  lose  more,  and  are  not  supposed  to  be  dwM 
at  all. 

»  "  Irene  had  to  speak  two  lines  with  the  bowstring;  mai 
her  neck ;  but  the  audience  cried  out  *  Harder  1  *  and  «# 
was  obliged  to  go  off  the  stage  HHr*." —BmveO'*  JaJkimm. 
[These  two  lines  were  afterwards  struck  cot,  and  Ires*  *a» 
carried  off,  to  be  put  to  death  behind  the  scarves.  -  Tast 
shows,"  says  Mr.  Maloaev  "  how  ready  modern  aad&enrr* 
are  to  condemn,  in  a  new  play,  what  they  bars  freuneaair  •*- 
dured  very  quietly  in  an  old  one.  Rowe has  made  Hamwn 
in  Tamerlane,  die  by  the  bowstring  without  om-nce."  Dswmb 
assures  us,  in  hia  Life  of  Garrick,  that  the  strangon*  bvf*. 
contrary  to  Horace's  rule,  coram  poputo,  was  nnj—iiil  *r 
Garrick.    See  Croker's  BotweU,  vol.  L  p.  1«J 
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And  (Heaven  be  praised !)  our  tolerating  times 
Stint  metamorphoses  to  pantomimes : 
And  Lewis*  self,  with  all  his  sprites,  would  quake 
To  change  Earl  Osmond's  negro  to  a  snake  ! 
Because,  in  scenes  exciting  joy  or  grief; 
We  loathe  the  action  which  exceeds  belief: 
And  yet,  God  knows !  what  may  not  authors  do, 
Whose  postscripts  prate  of  dyeing  "  heroines  blue  ?  " > 

Abore  all  things,  Da*  Poet,  if  you  can, 
Eke  out  your  acts,  I  pray,  with  mortal  man, 
Nor  call  a  ghost,  unless  some  cursed  scrape 
Must  open  ten  trap-doors  for  your  escape. 
Of  all  the  monstrous  things  I  'd  fidn  forbid, 
I  loathe  an  opera  worse  than  Dennis  did; 2 
Where  good  and  evil  persons,  right  or  wrong, 
Bage,  love,  and  aught  but  moralise,  in  song. 
Bail,  last  memorial  of  our  foreign  friends, 
Which  Gaul  allows,  and  still  Hesperla  lends  1 
?f  apoleon's  edicts  no  embargo  lay 
On  whores,  spies,  singers,  wisely  shlpp'd  away. 
Our  giant  capital,  whose  squares  are  spread 
Where  rustics  earn'd,  and  now  may  beg,  their 

bread, 
In  all  iniquity  is  grown  so  nice, 
It  scores  amusements  which  are  not  of  price. 
Hence  the  pert  shopkeeper,  whose  throbbing  ear 
Aches  with  orchestras  which  he  pays  to  hear, 
Whom  shame,  not  sympathy,  forbids  to  snore, 
Bis  anguish  doubling  by  his  own  "  encore ; " 
Squeezed  In  **  Fqp's  Alley,"  jostled  by  the  beaux, 
Teased  with  his  hat,  and  trembling  for  his  toes ; 
Scarce  wrestles  through  the  night,  nor  tastes  of  ease, 
Till  the  dropped  curtain  gives  a  glad  release : 
Why  this,  and  more,  he  suffers  —  can  ye  guess  ?  — 
Because  it  costs  him  dear,  and  makes  him  dress  1 

Neve  minor,  neu  tit  qulnto  productior  acta 
Fatoola,  qua  peed  volt  et  tpectata  reponi. 

<  Is  Che  postscript  to  the  u  Cattle  Spectre,"  Mr.  Lewis  tells 
on,  that  though  blacks  were  unknown  in  England  at  the 
period  of  hit  action,  yet  he  bat  made  the  anachronltm  to  tat 
off  the  seam ;  end  If  be  could  hare  produced  the  effect "  by 
nuking  hit  heroine  blue,"— 1  quote  him—"  blue  he  would 
be«e  made  her!" 

*  [In  1708,  Dennit,  the  critic,  wrote  an  "  Essay  on  the 
Over**  after  the  Italian  manner,  which  are  about  to  be  etta- 
bttsbad  on  the  English  8tage ; "  In  which  he  endearoured  to 
•hnw,  that  It  It  a  diversion  ormore  pernlciout  consequence  than 
tee  matt  Ueeotiout  play  that  erer  appeared  upon  the  stage.] 

•  -  The  flrst  theatrical  representations,  entitled '  Mysteries 
and  MoraUtiea,*  were  generally  enacted  at  Chrittmat,  by 
meoks  (at  the  only  persons  who  could  read),  and  latterly  by 
the  clergy  and  students  of  the  universities.    The  dramao* 

Mt  were  usually  Adam,  Pater  Ceelestis,  Faith,  Vice," 
Ae.— See  Wertoo's  Hlttory  of  Engllth  Poetry.  [These, 
eyes,  wild,  uncouth,  and  generally  profane  per- 
were  thought  to  contribute  to  much  to  the  inform- 
end  Instruction  of  the  people,  that  one  of  the  popes 
tranied  a  pardon  of  one  thousand  days  to  erery  person  who 
letojted  peaceably  to  the  plays  acted  in  the  Whittunweek  at 
Cheeatr,  beginning  with  the  "  Creation,"  and  ending  with  the 
~  General  Jademeot-'*  These  were  performed  at  the  ex- 
terna* of  the  draerent  trading  companies  of  that  city.  The 
~  Croatian-  was  performed  by  the  drapers ;  the  "  Deluge  " 
tw  the  e**r» ;  M  Abraham,  Melchlsedec,  and  Lot "  by  the 
aertava;  the  "  Purification  "  by  the  blacktmitht ;  the  *  Last 
fopper  "  by  the  bakers  s  the  "  Returrecdon  "  by  the  skin- 
ners •  end  Che  "  Ascension  "  by  the  tailors.  In  Mr.  Payne 
f 'aUatr'a  work  on  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  the  reader  will 
lad  an  abstract  of  the  several  collections  of  these  mystery- 
pcewt,  which  It  not  only  Utterettiag  for  the  light  It  throws  on 
the  early  day*  of  our  drama,  but  instructive  and  Talnable  for 
lt«  twnout  information  it  preserve*  with  respect  to  the 
ftrnufety  debated  notions  or  Scripture  hlttory  that  pre- 
railei  almost  universally,  before  translations  of  the  Bible 
we«em  eemmon  use.  See  alto  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol. 
alet.s>in] 


to 


So  prosper  eunuchs  from  Etruscan  schools  ; 
Give  us  but  fiddlers,  and  they're  sure  of  fools ! 
Ere  scenes  were  play'd  by  many  a  reverend  clerk,8 
(What  harm,  if  David  danced  before  the  ark  ?)  * 
In  Christmas  revels,  simple  country  folks 
Were  pleased  with  morrice-mumnVry,  and  coarse  jokes. 
Improving  years,  with  things  no  longer  known, 
Produced  blithe  Punch  and  merry  Madame  Joan, 
Who  still  frisk  on  with  feats  so  lewdly  low, 
Tis  strange  Benvolio  *  suffers  such  a  show ;  * 
Suppressing  peer  I  to  whom  each  vice  gives  place, 
Oaths,  boxing,  begging, — all,  save  rout  and  race. 

Farce  follow'd  Comedy,  and  reach'd  her  prime, 
In  ever-laughing  Foote's  fantastic  time: 
Mad  wag  I  who  pardon'd  none,  nor  spared  the  best, 
And  turn'd  some  very  serious  things  to  jest 
Nor  church  nor  state  escaped  his  public  sneers, 
Arms  nor  the  gown,  priests,  lawyers,  volunteers : 
"  Alas,  poor  Torick  1 "  now  for  ever  mute ! 
Whoever  loves  a  laugh  must  sigh  for  Foote. 

We  smile,  perforce,  when  histrionic  scenes 
Ape  the  swoln  dialogue  of  kings  and  queens, 
When  "  Chrononhotonthologos  must  die," 
And  Arthur  struts  in  mimic  majesty. 

Moschus  I  with  whom  once  more  I  hope  to  sit. 
And  smile  at  folly,  if  we  cant  at  wit ; 
Yes,  friend  1  for  thee  1 11  quit  my  cynic  cell, 
And  bear  Swift's  motto,  "  Vive  la  bagatelle ! " 
Which  charm'd  our  days  in  each  JEgaai  clime, 
As  oft  at  home,  with  revelry  and  rhyme.  7 
Then  may  Euphrosyne,  who  sped  the  past, 
Soothe  thy  life's  scenes,  nor  leave  thee  in  the  last ; 
But  find  in  thine,  like  pagan  Plato's  bed,  * 
Some  merry  manuscript  of  mimes,  when  dead. 

Nee  Dent  Intertit,  nisi  dlgnot  ▼indice  nodut 
Inciderlt.  e  e  e  e 

«  [Here  follows  In  the  original  MS 

"  Who  did  what  Vestrit— yet,  at  least,— cannot. 
And  cut  hit  kingly  capers  tent  calotte."] 

»  Benvolio  does  not  bet;  but  erery  man  who  maintalnt 
race-hortet  it  a  promoter  of  all  the  concomitant  evils  of  the 
turf.  Avoiding  to  bet  it  a  little  pharitaical.  It  it  an  excul- 
pation ?  I  think  not.  1  never  yet  heard  a  bawd  praised  for 
chastity,  became  the  *erte(f  did  not  commit  fornication  1 

6  [For  Benvolio  we  have,  in  the  original  MS.,  "  Earl  Gros- 
venor ; "  and  for  the  next  couplet — 

11  Suppressing  peer !  to  whom  each  rice  gives  place, 
Save  gambling— for  hit  Lordthip  loves  a  race." 

But  we  cannot  trace  the  exact  propriety  of  the  allusions.  Lord 
Grotvenor,  now  Marquis  of  Westminster,  no  doubt  dlt* 
ttnguithed  himself  by  tome  attack  on  the  Sunday  newt- 
papers,  or  the  like,  at  the  tame  time  that  he  was  known  to 
keep  a  stud  at  Newmarket— but  why  a  long  note  on  a  sub- 
ject certainly  Insignificant,  and  perhaps  mistaken  ?] 

r  [In  dedicating  the  fourth  canto  of"  Childe  Harold  "  to  his 
fellow  traveller,  Lord  Byron  describes  him  at  "  one  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  the  social  advantages  of  an  enlightened 
friendship :  one  whom  he  had  long  known,  and  accompanied 
far,  whom  he  had  found  wakeful  over  hit  sickness  and  kind  in 
hit  sorrow,  glad  in  nit  prosperity  and  firm  in  hit  adversity, 
true  in  counsel  and  trusty  in  peril :  "—while  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
In  describing  a  short  tour  to  Negroponte,  in  which  hit  noble 
friend  was  unable  to  accompany  him,  regrets  the  absence  of  a 
companion, **  who,  to  quickness  of  observation  and  ingenuity  of 
remark,  united  that  gay  good  humour  which  keeps  alive  the 
attention  under  the  pressure  of  fatigue,  and  softens  the  aspect 
of  every  difficulty  and  danger."] 

*  Under  Plato's  pillow  a  volume  of  the  Mima  of  Sophron 
was  found  the  day  he  died.— Vide  Bartheieml,  De  Pauw,  or 
Diogenes  Laertiut,  if  agreeable.  De  Pauw  calls  It  a  Jest- 
book.  Cumberland,  In  his  Observer,  terms  it  moral,  like  the 
sayings  of  Pubiiua  Syrut. 
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Now  to  the  Drama  let  us  bend  our  eyes, 
Where  fetterM  by  whig  Walpole  low  she  lies ;  > 
Corruption  fofl'd  her,  for  she  fear'd  her  glance; 
Decorum  left  her  for  an  opera  dance  I 
Yet  Chesterfield  *,  whose  polish'd  pen  inveighs 
'Gainst  laughter,  fought  for  freedom  to  our  plays ; 
Unchecked  by  megrims  of  patrician  brains, 
And  Winning  dolness  of  lord  chamberlains. 
Repeal  that  act  *  1  again  let  Humour  roam 
Wild  o'er  the  stage  — we  Ve  time  for  tears  at  home. 
Let  "  Archer"  plant  the  horns  on  "  SuHen's**  brows, 
And  M  Estmrnla"  gall  her  "  Copper"  «  spouse ; 
The  moral's  scant  —  but  that  may  be  excused, 
Hen  go  not  to  be  lectured,  but  amused. 
He  whom  our  plays  dispose  to  good  or  ill 
Must  wear  a  head  in  want  of  Willis'  skill ;  * 

1  [The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  Play- 
house BUI :— In  173*,  Sir  John  Barnard  brought  in  a  Mil  "to 
restrain  the  number  of  houses  for  playing  of  interludes,  and 
for  the  better  regulating  of  common  players."  The  minis- 
ter, Sir  Robert  walpole,  conceiving  this  to  be  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  checking  the  abuse  of  theatrical  representa- 
tion, proposed  to  insert  a  clause  to  ratify  and  confirm,  if  not 
enlarge,  the  power  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  licensing 
plays ;  and  at  the  same  time  insinuated,  that  unless  this  ad- 
dition was  made  the  king  would  not  pass  it.  But  Sir  John 
Barnard  strongly  objected  to  this  clause ;  contending  that  the 
power  of  that  officer  was  already  too  great,  and  bad  been  often 
wantonly  exercised.  He  therefore  withdrew  his  bill,  rather  than 
establish  by  law  a  power  in  a  single  officer  so  much  under  the 
direction  of  the  Crown.  In  the  course,  however,  of  the  session 
of  1787,  an  opportunity  offered,  which  Sir  Robert  did  not  fail 
to  seise.  The  manager  of  Goodman's  Fields  Theatre  having 
brought  to  him  a  farce  called  **tThe  Golden  Rump,"  which 
had  been  proffered  for  exhibition,  the  minister  paid  the 
profits  which  might  have  accrued  from  the  performance,  and 
detained  the  copy.  He  then  made  extracts  of  the  most  ex- 
ceptionable passages,  abounding  in  profaneness,  sedition,  and 
blasphemy,  read  them  to  the  house,  and  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  hDl  to  limit  the  number  of  playhouses :  to  subject 
all  dramatic  writings  to  the  inspection  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain ;  and  to  compel  the  proprietors  to  take  out  a  license  for 
every  production  before  It  could  appear  on  the  stage.] 

*  His  speech  on  the  Licensing  Act  is  one  of  his  most  elo- 
quent efforts [Though  the  Playhouse  Bill  is  generally  said 

to  have  been  warmly  opposed  In  both  Houses,  this  speech  of 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  Is  the  only  trace  of  that  opposition  to 
be  found  in  the  periodical  publications  of  the  tunes.  The 
following  passage,  which  relates  to  the  powers  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  will  show  the  style  of  the  oration : — *•  The  bill 
is  not  only  an  encroachment,  upon  liberty,  bnt  ft  is  likewise  an 
encroachment  on  property,  wit,  my  Lords,  is  a  sort  of  pro- 
perty ;  it  is  the  property  of  those  who  have  it,  and  too  often 
the  only  property  they  nave  to  depend  on.  Thank  God  !  my 
Lords,  we  have  a  dependence  of  another  kind ;  we  have  a 
much  leu  precarious  support,  and,  therefore,  cannot  feel  the 
inconveniences  of  the  bfll  now  before  us ;  but  it  is  our  duty 
to  encourage  and  protect  wit,  whosoever's  property  it  mar 
be.'  Those  gentlemen  who  have  any  such  property  are  all, 
I  hope,  our  mends ;  do  not  let  us  subject  them  to  any  unne- 
cessary or  arbitrary  restraint.  I  must  own,  1  cannot  easily 
agree  to  the  laying  of  any  tax  upon  wit ;  but  by  this  bill  it  is 
to  be  heavily  taxed,  it  is  to  be  excised ;  for,  if  this  bill  passes, 
it  cannot  be  retailed  in  a  proper  war  withont  a  permit :  and 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  to  have  the  honour  of  being  chief 
ganger,  supervisor,  commissioner,  judge,  and  jury.  But, 
what  la  sou  more  hard,  though  the  poor  author, — the 
proprietor,  1  should  say,— cannot,  perhaps,  dine  till  he 
has  found  out  and  agreed  with  a  purchaser,  yet,  before  he 
can  propose  to  seek  for  a  purchaser,  he  must  patiently  submit 
to  have  his  goods  rummaged  at  this  new  excise-office ;  where 
they  may  be  detained  for  fourteen  days,  and  even  then  he 
may  find  them  returned  as  prohibited  goods:  by  which  his 
chief  and  best  market  will  be  for  ever  »hut  against  him,  with- 
out the  toast  shadow  of  reason,  either  from  the  laws  of  his 
country  or  the  laws  of  the  stage.  These  hardships,  this 
faasard,  which  every  gentleman  will  be  exposed  to  who 
writes  anything  for  the  stage,  must  certainly  prevent  etery 
man  of  a  generous  and  free  spirit  from  attempting  anything 
in  that  way ;  and  as  the  stage  has  always  been  the  proper 
^fi«"iiri  for  wit  and  humour,  therefore,  my  Lords,  when  I 
speak  against  this  bill,  I  must  think  I  plead  the  cause  of  wit, 
I  plead  the  cause  of  humour,  I  plead  the  cause  of  the  British 
stage,  and  of  eveiy  gentleman  of  taste  in  the  kingdom.  The 
stage  and  the  press,  my  Lords,  are  two  of  our  out  sentries: 
them. 


Ay,  but  MacheatVs  example  —  pshal — no 
It  fbrm'd  no  thieves — the  thief  was  form'd 
And,  spite  of  puritans  and  Collier's  curse,  ? 
Flays  make  mankind  no  better,  and  no  worse. 
Then  spare  our  stage,  ye  metaodistic  men : 
Nor  burn  daxnn'd  Drury  If  it  rise  again.  ' 
But  why  to  brain-soorch'd  bigots  thus  appeal  ? 
Can  heavenly  mercy  dwell  with  earthly  teal  t 
For  times  of  fire  and  faggot  let  them  hope  i 
Times  dear  aHke  to  puritan  or  pope. 
As  pious  Calvin  saw  Servetus  Mas*, 
So  would  new  sects  on  newer  victims  gjaae. 
E'en  now  the  songs  of  Solyma  begin ; 
Faith  cants,  perplez'd  apologist  of  sin  I 
While  the  Lord's  servant  chastens  whom  be 
And  Simeon 9  kicks,  where  Baxter  only  "shore** 
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look  upon  the  bfll  now  before  as  as  a  step  for  bstrotfaemg  ar- 
bitrary power  into  this  kingdom.") 

»  ["  Septal  that  Jet /"—After  a  lapse  of  nearly  a 
the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  dramatic  ttierato/e, 
performance  of  the  drama,  agsu  became  the  subject  of  par- 
liamentary inquiry  aad  report.] 

«  Michael  Feres,  the"  Copper  Cantata," fat "  Rule  aVOfc 
and  have  a  Wife." 

*  (Of  thU  "skill,"  Reynolds,  in  hb  -Lifr  and  Ti 
records  a  remarkable  Instance.  The  doctor  had.  It 
"<ye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command, 
every  sense  of  the  word ;  for  his  numerous  natieni 
much  in  awe  of  this  formidable  weapon  as  of  bars, 
strait  waistcoats.  After  a  few  weeks*  attendant*  oa  the 
King,  he  allowed  his  Majesty  a  rasor  to  shave  hhnaetf,  sad 
a  penknife  to  cut  his  nails.  For  this  he  was 
charged  by  the  other  physicians,  before  a  coma 
House  of  Commons,  with  rashness  and  imprudence,  sac. 
Burke  was  very  severe  on  this  point,  and  noutotaarrer/ 
demanded  to  know.  •*  If  the  royal  patient  had  bee 
rageous  at  the  moment,  what  power  the  doctor  pa 
instantaneously  terrifying  him  into  obedience  ?  ~—- 
candles  between  us,  Mr.  Burke,"  replied  the  d 
equally  authoritative  tone,  **  and  1  *u  give  yea 
There,  Sir !  by  the  eve.  I  should  have  looked  t 
Sir,  thus !  "  Mr.  Burke  Instantaneoutly  armed  his 
and,  makingno feply,  evidently  acknoelrdgM  this  a 
authority.  This  story  was  often  related  by  the  doctor 
self.] 

«  [Dr.  Johnson  was  of  the  like  opinion.    Of  the ' 

aura"  be  says.  In  hi*  Life  of  Gay  t— -  The  play, 
ers,  was  plainly  written  only  to  divert,  wtaeVat 
purpose,  ana  Is,  therefore,  not  likely  soda  good ;  nor 
conceived,  without  more  speculation  than  life  req. 
admits,  to  be  productive  of  much  eriL    Hsghoaysnen 
housebreakers  seldom  frequent  the  playhouse,  or  tsdagle 
any  elegant  diversion ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  n 
gine  that  he  may  rob  with  safety,  because  he 


at 
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reprieved  upon  the  stage.*'  On  another  eceastoe,  the 
question  with  regard  to  this  opera  having  been  introduced;  ac 
said, — "  As  to  this  matter,  which  has  been  very  much  con* 
tested,  I  myself  am  of  opinion,  that  more  fntoeuce  has  bean 
ascribed  to  it  than  in  reality  it  ever  had ;  for  I  do  not ' 
that  any  man  was  ever  made  a  rogue  by  befog  present 
representation."*-  See  Croker's  BosweU,  vol  ffi.  p.  SIX] 

7  Jerry  Collier's  controversy  with  Confrere,  kt.  on  I 
subject  of  the  drama,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
comment. 


s  [My  a 

Duplet  ati 


If 

ha 


fetters,  the 


If  we  hoodwink  them,  if  we  throw  them 
y  may  surprise  us.    Therefore,  I  must 


ri*e  Agere.**— When  Lord  Byron  pmnud  this 
couplet  at  Athens,  he  little  Imagined  that  be  should  sot 
be  called  on  to  write  an  address  to  be  spoken  on  the  ■ 
of  New  Drury,  and  become  one  of  the 
aging  Its  concerns.] 

•  Mr.  Shneon  is  the  very  bully  of  beliefs,  and 
"  good  works.**    Ue  is  ably  supported  by  John 
labourer  fo  the  ssrae  vineyard:— but  I  say  no  i 
cording  to  Johnny  in  full  uajgiegatioa,  **■»  amiis  Jke  lea 
lovgAf.**— [The  He*.  Charles  Staooon,  fellow  of  Kind's  Cat- 
lege,  Cambridge,— a  sealoat  Calvtnlst,  who,  fas 
of  h 


his  seal,  had  been  engaged  hi 
with  other  dlvtaes  of  the  unJversiry. 
sermons,  he  also  published  **  Helps  to  CompoattfamC  or 
Skeleton  Sermons."  In  five  volumes ;  and  **  Horn  Haemal 
ess,  or  Discourses  (In  the  form  of  saeletasst)  upon  thjs  wt 
Scripture,**  tn  eleven  volume*.] 

is  -  Baxter's  Shove  to  bee* 
able  title  of  a  book  once  tn  good  repute,  and  likely 
be  so  agam.— (Richard  Baxter  b  described  by  c;rao_ 
man  famous  for  wsaimns  of  body  aad  strength  ut  mind ,  see 
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Whom  nature  guides,  so  write*  that  every  dunce, 
Enraptured,  thinks  to  do  the  same  at  once ; 
But  alter  Inky  thumbs  and  bitten  nails. 
And  twenty  scattered  quires,  the  coxcomb  fells. 

Let  Pastoral  be  dumb ;  for  who  can  hope 
To  match  the  youthful  eclogues  of  our  Pope  ? 
Yet  his  and  Phillips'  faults,  of  different  kind, 
For  art  too  rude,  for  nature  too  refined, 
Instruct  how  hard  the  medium  'tis  to  hit 
Twixt  too  much  polish  and  too  coarse  a  wit 

A  vulgar  scribbler,  certes,  stands  disgraced 
In  this  nice  age,  when  all  aspire  to  taste ; 
The  dirty  language,  and  the  noisome  jest, 
Which  pleased  In  Swift  of  yore,  we  now  detest ; 
Proscribed  not  only  in  the  world  polite, 
But  even  too  nasty  for  a  city  knight ! 

Peace  to  Swift's  faults  I  his  wit  hath  made  them  pass, 
Unmatch'd  by  all,  save  matchless  Hudibras  I 
Whose  author  is  perhaps  the  first  we  meet, 
Who  from  our  couplet  lopp'd  two  final  feet ; 
Nor  less  In  merit  than  the  longer  line, 
This  measure  mores  a  favourite  of  the  Nine: 
Though  at  first  view  eight  feet  may  seem  in  vain 
Forrn'd,  save  In  ode,  to  bear  a  serious  strain, 
Yet  Scott  has  shown  our  wondering  isle  of  late 
This  measure  shrinks  not  from  a  theme  of  weight. 
And,  varied  skilfully,  surpasses  far 
Heroic  rhyme,  but  most  in  love  and  war, 
Whose  fluctuations,  tender  or  sublime, 
Are  curb'd  too  much  by  long-recurring  rhyme. 

But  many  a  skilful  judge  abhors  to  see, 
What  few  admire — irregularity. 
This  some  vouchsafe  to  pardon ;  but  'tis  hard 
When  such  a  word  contents  a  British  bard. 

And  must  the  bard  his  glowing  thoughts  confine, 
Lett  censure  hover  o'er  some  fruity  line  ? 
Remove  whate'er  a  critic  may  suspect, 
To  gain  the  peltry  suffrage  of  "comet" 9 

Ex  noto  actum  carmen  sequar,  ut  tfbi  quirts 
Sparet  Ideav  sadet  multuxn  frustraque  laboret 
Aeasa  Mem  t  Umtum  series  juncturaque  pollet ; 
Tantum  <le  medio  sttmtl*  aecedlt  honorii. 

ftlhrtt  deduct!  caveant,  me  Judloe,  Faunl, 
X*.  veUit  Jnoatl  triviis  ae  pane  forenses. 
Awe  fttatum  teneris  Juvenentur  versions  unquam, 
Ant  tSBBUoda  crepeut  Ignommionque  dicta. 
Otssndantur  enfan,  qulbus  est  equus,  et  pater,  et  res : 
Nee,  si  quid  fried  dearie  probat  et  nuda  emtor, 
JGquts  aedptunt  annuls,  donantve  corona. 

SyUabe  long*  torsvi  subject*  vocetur  iambui , 
1^dUM:oi)oWetiamtiiinatrUaccrecoereJuult 
Neman  Umbels,  com  senos  raddaret  Ictus, 
Prteos  ad  extremutn  tlmuls  riW:  non  tta  prldem. 
Tardier  us  panto  mvlorque  vesiret  ad  auret, 
gpaodsos  stabflos  lo  jura  peteroa  recepit 
Coomodut  at  pattens :  nan  ut  de  sade  second* 
Cedarat  ant  quarta  scdatlter.    Hlc  et  In  Acd 
Nobtttbus  trixaetris  apparet  rarus ,  et  Bnnl. 
la  aeauam  mlasos  magho  com  poudere  versus, 
Aot  operai  celerit  niauum  curaque  earentis, 
Aat  tgnftrVH  premit  aitii  crlmine  turpi. 

Von  e«n>U  vldat  ImmoduUta  poemata  Judex ; 
St  data  Vomaate  venla  est  uuligua  poetis. 

%a*Hog  the  strongest  sense  of  religion  himself,  and  exdttag  a 
of  It  In  the  thoughtless  and  profligate ;  for  preaching 
sermons,  engaging;  in  more  controversies,  and  writing 
boot*,  than  any  other  non-conformist  of  his  age."    Dr. 
•aft,  that M  hi*  practical  writings  were  never  mended, 
roversial  seldom  confuted."     On  BosweU's  asking 
valet:  wf  Cbem  be  should  read,  the  Doctor  replied. 
Any  of  them  -,  they  art  all  good."] 


Or  prune  the  spirit  of  each  daring  phrase, 
Tp  fly  from  error,  not  to  merit  praise  ? 

Ye,  who  seek  finished  models,  never  cease, 
By  day  and  night,  to  read  the  works  of  Greece. 
But  our  good  fathers  never  bent  their  brains 
To  heathen  Greek,  content  with  native  strains. 
The  few  who  read  a  page,  or  used  a  pen, 
Were  satisfied  with  Chaucer  and  old  Ben ; 
The  jokes  and  numbers  suited  to  their  taste 
Were  quaint  and  careless,  anything  but  chaste; 
Yet  whether  right  or  wrong  the  ancient  rules, 
It  will  not  do  to  call  our  lathers  fools  ! 
Though  you  and  I,  who  eruditely  know 
To  separate  the  elegant  and  low, 
Can  also,  when  a  hobbling  line  appears, 
Detect  with  fingers,  in  default  of  ears. 

In  sooth  I  do  not  know,  or  greatly  care 
To  learn,  who  our  first  English  strollers  were ; 
Or  If;  till  roofs  received  the  vagrant  art, 
Our  Muse,  like  that  of  Thespis,  kept  a  cart ; 
But  this  is  certain,  since  our  Shakspeare's  days, 
There 's  pomp  enough,  if  little  else,  in  plays ; 
Nor  will  Melpomene  ascend  her  throne 
Without  high  heels,  white'  plume,  and  Bristol  stone. 

Old  comedies  still  meet  with  much  applause, 
Though  too  licentious  for  dramatic  laws : 
At  least,  we  moderns,  wisely,  'tis  coolest, 
Curtail,  or  silence,  the  lascivious  jest 

Whate'er  their  follies,  and  their  faults  beside, 
Our  enterprising  bards  pass  nought  untried ; 
Nor  do  they  merit  slight  applause  who  choose 
An  English  subject  for  an  English  muse. 
And  leave  to  minds  which  never  dare  invent 
French  flippancy  and  German  sentiment 
Where  is  that  living  language  which  could  claim 
Poetic  more,  as  philosophic,  fame, 
If  all  our  bards,  more  patient  of  delay, 
Would  stop,  like  Pope  *,  to  polish  by  the  way  r 

Idcircone  vager,  scrlbamque  licenter,  ut 
Vlsuros  peccata  putem  mea,  tutus,  et  intra 
Spam  venias  cantvu  ?  ritari  danlque  culpam 
Non  laudem  merul.    Vos  exempuria  Gram 


Noctnrna  versate  manu,  versate  dlurna. 
At  vestri  proari  Plantinos  et  numeros  et 
Laudavere  sale* ;  nimlum  patienter  utrumque, 
Ne  dicam  stulte,  mlrati ;  si  modo  ego  et  vos 
Scbnus  inurbanum  lepido  seponere  dicto, 
Legitimumque  sonum  dignls  cattemui  et  aure. 

Ignotum  tragic*  genus  invenlsse  Camosnst 
Didtur,  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis, 
Quae  eanerent  agerentque  peruncti  ffcdbus  ora. 
Post  nunc  personse  pallseque  repertor  honestai 
JEschytus,  et  modids  instravit  pulpita  tignls, 
Et  docult  magnumque  loqui,  nitlque  cotnurno. 

Successit  fetus  his  comcsdta,  non  sine  multa 
Laude ;  sed  in  vitinm  Ubertas  exddtt,  et  run 
Dlgnam  lege  red ;  lex  est  aocepta ;  chorusque 
Turatter  obdcuit,  sublato  jure  nocandi. 

Nil  Intentatum  nostri  Uquere  poeta ; 
Nee  mi"*""1**1  meruere  decus,  vestigia  Grssca 
Ausf  deaerere,  et  celebrare  domestwa  facta, 
Vel  qui  prartextas,  vel  qui  doouere  togatss. 
Nee  virtute  foret  clarisve  potenttas  armis, 

»  ["  They  support  Pope,  I  see.  In  the  Quarterly,"— wrote 
Lord  Byron  In  1890,  from  Ravenna — "  It  Is  a  sin  and  a  shame, 
and  a  damnation*  that  Pope  11  should  require  it :  but  he  does. 
Those  miserable  mountebanks  or  the  dav,  the  poets,  disgrace 
themselves,  and  deny  God,  in  running  down  Pope,  the  most 
faultless  of  poets."  Again,  in  the  same  year :— ••  I  have  at  last 
lost  all  patience  with  the  atrocious  cant  and  nonsense  about 
Pope  with  which  our  present  •  •   *  s  are  overflowing,  and  am 


Lords  of  the  qnffl,  whose  critical  assaults 
Overthrow  whole  quartos  with  their  quires  of  faults, 
Who  soon  detect,  and  mark  where'er  we  fell, 
And  prove  our  marble  with  too  nice  a  nail ! 
Democritus  himself  was  not  so  had ; 
He  only  thought,  but  you  would  make,  us  mad ! 

But  truth  to  say,  most  rhymers  rarely  guard 
Against  that  ridicule  they  deem  so  hard  ; 
In  person  negligent,  they  wear,  from  sloth, 
Beards  of  a  week,  and  nails  of  annual  growth  ; 
Beside  in  garrets,  fly  from  those  they  meet, 
And  walk  in  alleys,  rather  than  the  street 

With  little  rhyme,  less  reason,  if  you  please, 
The  name  of  poet  may  be  got  with  ease, 
So  that  not  tuns  of  helleboric  juice 
Shall  ever  turn  your  head  to  any  use ; 
Write  but  like  Wordsworth,  live  beside  a  Lake, l 
And  keep  your  bushy  locks  a  year  from  Blake ;  * 
Then  print  your  book,  once  more  return  to  town, 
And  boys  shall  hunt  your  hardship  up  and  down. 

Am  I  not  wise,  if  such  some  poets*  plight, 
To  purge  in  spring — like  Bayes8 — before  I  write  ? 
If  this  precaution  soften'd  not  my  bile, 
I  know  no  scribbler  with  a  madder  style  ; 

Quam  lingua,  Latium,  si  mm  ofienderet  unuin- 
quemque  poetarum  lima?  labor  et  xnonL    Vos.  6 
Pompulus  sanguis,  carmen  reprehendite,  quod  non 
Multa  dies  et  multa  Utura  coercuit,  atque 
Pnesectum  dedes  non  castigavit  ad  unguem. 

Ingenium  misera  quia  fottunatius  arte 
Credit,  et  excludit  sanos  Helicone  peetas 
Democritus ;  bona  pars  non  ungues  ponere  curat, 
Non  barbam ;  secreU  petit  loca,  balnea  vitat. 
Nanciscetur  enim  pretlum  nomenque  poetse, 
Si  tribus  Anticyris  caput  insanabile  nunquam 
Tonsori  Lidno  commiserit.    O  ego  lsevus, 
Qui  purgor  bUetn  sub  Terni  temporis  horam  ! 
Non  alius  ftceret  meliora  poemata :  verum 
Nil  tand  est :  ergo  fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum 

determined  to  make  such'  head  against  it  as  an  individual  can 
by  prose  or  verse,  and  1  will  at  least  do  it  with  good  will. 
There  is  no  bearing  it  any  longer  ;  and,  if  it  goes  on,  it  wfll 
destroy  what  little  good  writing  or  taste  remains  amongst  us. 
I  hope  there  are  still  a  few  men  of  taste  to  second  me ;  but  if 
not,  I  '11  battle  it  alone,  convinced  that  it  Is  the  best  cause  of 
English  literature."  And  again,  in  1821 :— "  Neither  time,  nor 
distance,  nor  grief,  nor  age,  can  ever  diminish  my  veneration 
for  him  who  is  the  great  moral  poet  of  all  times,of  all  climes, 
of  all  feelings,  and  of  all  stages  of  existence.  The  delight  of 
my  boyhood,  the  study  of  my  manhood,  perhaps  (if  allowed 
to  me  to  attain  it)  he  may  be  the  consolation  of  my  age.  His 
poetry  is  the  book  of  life.  Without  canting,  and  yet  without 
neglecting  religion,  he  has  assembled  all  that  a  good  and  great 
man  can  gather  together  of  moral  wisdom  clothed  in  con- 
summate beauty.  Sir  William  Temple  observes,  *  that  of  all 
the  members  of  mankind  that  live  within  the  compass  of  a 
thousand  years,  for  one  man  that  is  born  capable  of  making  a 
great  poet,  there  may  be  a  tkousamd  born  capable  of  making  as 
great  generals  and  ministers  of  state  as  any  in  story/  Here 
is  a  statesman's  opinion  of  poetry ;  it  is  honourable  to  hun 
and  to  the  art.  Such  a  •poet  of  a  thousand  years'  was  Pope. 
A  thousand  years  will  roll  away  before  such  another  can  be 
hoped  for  in  our  literature.  But  It  can  wmU  them ;  he  is 
biro  self  a  literature."  J 

1  ["  That  this  is  the  age  of  the  decline  of  Bnghsh  poetry, 
will  be  doubted  by  few  who  have  calmly  considered  the  sub- 
ject. That  there  are  men  of  genius  among  the  present  poets, 
makes  little  against  the  fact ;  because  it  has  been  well  said, 
that,  'next  to  him  who  forms  the  taste  of  his  country,  the 
greatest  genius  is  he  who  corrupts  it.'  No  one  has  ever  de- 
nied genius  to  Marinl,  who  corrupted,  not  merely  the  taste  of 
Italy,  but  that  of  all  Europe,  for  nearly  a  century.  The  great 
cause  of  the  present  deplorable  state  of  English  poetry  is  to 
be  attributed  to  that  absurd  and  systematic  depredation  of 
Pope,  in  which,  for  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a  kind 
of  epidemic  concurrence.  The  Lakers  and  their  school,  and 
every  bodv  el*e  with  their  school,  and  even  Moore  without  a 
school,  and  dilettanti  lecturers,  at  institutions,  and  elderly 


But  since  (perhaps  my  feeling*  are  loo  nice) 
I  cannot  purchase  feme  at  such  a  price, 
111  labour  gratis  as  a  grinder's  wheel* 
And,  blunt  myself;  give  edge  to  others'  steel. 
Nor  write  at  all,  unless  to  teach  the  art 
To  those  rehearsing  for  the  poet's  part ; 
From  Horace  show  the  pleasing  paths  of  song, 
And  from  my  own  example — what  Is  wrong. 

Though  modem  practice  sometimes  differs  quite, 
'Tis  just  as  well  to  think  before  you  write; 
Let  every  book  that  suits  your  theme  be  read, 
So  shall  you  trace  it  to  the  fountain-bead. 

He  who  has  Iearo'd  the  duty  which  he  owes 
To  friends  and  country,  and  to  pardon  foes ; 
Who  models  his  deportment  as  may  best 
Accord  with  brother,  sire,  or  stranger  guert ; 
Who  takes  our  laws  and  worship  as  they  are. 
Nor  roars  reform  for  senate,  church,  and  bar ; 
In  practice,  rather  than  loud  precept,  wise. 
Bids  not  his  tongue,  but  heart,  philosophise: 
Such  is  the  man  the  poet  should  rehearse. 
As  joint  exemplar  of  bis  life  and  verse. 

Sometimes  a  sprightly  wit,  and  tale  vrell  toid. 
Without  much  grace,  or  weight,  or  art,  will  fnld 


Beddere  que  ferrum  valet,  exsors  ipsa  • 
Munus  et  ottdum,  nil  scribeos  ipse,  docebo  ; 
Unde  parentur  opes ;  quid  alat  formetque  poecsm ; 
Quid  deceat,  quid  non ;  quo  virtus,  quo  fcrat  error. 

Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  prindpium  et  Cos. 
Rem  tlbi  Socratica*  poterunt  oetaodere  charta- : 
Verbaque  provisam  rem  non  invito  sequentnr. 
Quid  dldicft  patriae  quid  debeat,  et  quid  amicu ; 
Quo  sit  amore  parens,  quo  (rater  amandus,  et  hespes  ; 
Quod  sit  conscripti.  quod  judicis  ofidnm ;  qua* 
Partes  in  bellum  missl  duds :  Ule  profecto 
Reddere  persons  scit  convenienda  caique. 
Respicere  exemplar  vita?  morumque  jubebo 
Doctum  imitatorem,  et  vivas  bine  ducere  voces. 

interdum  spedosa  lods  morataque  rede 


gentlemen  who  translate  and  imitate,  and  young  lacttea 
listen  and  repeat,  and  baronets  who  draw  todiflfecaat 
pieces  for  bad  poets,  and  noblemen  who  let  them  dss* 
them  in  the  country,  the  small  body  of  the  wits  and  tie 
body  of  the  blues,  have  latterly  united  in  a  dssuvesscboc.  erf 

5 bleb,  their  forefathers  would  have  been  as  mtarjb  iihaiil  a* 
ieir  children  will  be.  in  the  mean  time,  what  haw*  we  r  * 
instead  ?  The  Lake  School,  which  began  with  an  c/k  pww, 
'written  in  six  weeks,'  (so  'Joan  of  Arc'  prori  atmwf  faen*sT  • 
and  finished  with  a  ballad  composed  lo  twenty  yean,  as  *  Fvor 
Bell's '  creator  takes  care  to  inform  the  few  who  wil*  Inquire. 
What  have  we  got  instead?  A  deluge  of  flimsy  and  ic&- 
tclligible  romances,  Imitated  from  Scott  and  myself.  «■»»«»  b~*» 
both  made  the  best  of  our  bad  materials  anderraaeou*  sj>t*- 
What  have  we  got  instead  ?  Madoc,  which  b  neither  a**  *.♦. 
nor  any  thing  else,  Thalaba,  Kehama,  Gear,  and  «aca  p 
berish,  written  in  all  metres,  and  in  do  language/'  —  fiyrra 
Letters,  1619 — See  also  the  two  pamnblMs  against  Hr. 
Bowles,  written  at  Ravenna  in  1921,  m  which  l*vd  Brass'* 
enthusiastic  reverence  for  Pope  is  the  principal  feature*.] 

*  As  famous  a  tensor  as  Liciius  himself,  and  better 
and  may,  like  hun,  be  one  day  a  senator,  aorfcuca  be 
lification  than  one  half  of  the  heads  he  crept,  vis.— 
dence. 

8  {"Bam*.  Fray,  Sir,  how  do  yen  do 
SmitM.  Faith,  Sir,  for  the  most  part  I'm  to  pretty  good 
Bay**.  1  mean,  what  do  you  ou  when  you  write  t    S 
take  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  sit  dowu.    Bama.  Kow  I 
standing— that 's  one  thing ;  and  then  another  thing  la. 
what  do  you  prepare  yourself?   SmUlL  tYtservmnctft 
the  devil  does  the  fool  mean  ?    Asps*,  why.  111  tell 
what  I  do.    If  I  am  to  write  ounttlar  things,  a*  i 
Armida,  and  the  like,  I  make  use  of  stewed  prone* 
when  1  have  a  strand  design  in  hand,  I  ever  take  |__ 

'  let  blood:  for  «  bcu  rou  would  have  pure  swiftness  of . 

'  and  fiery  fight*  of  wncy.  you  must  hare  a  care  of  the 
pa»t.    Id  Qjte,  rou  must  ;jurge."— &Aeev«si.j 


A  longer  empire  o'er  the  public  mind 

Than  sounding  trifles,  empty,  though  refined. 

Unhappy  Greece  I  thy  sons  of  ancient  days 
The  muse  may  celebrate  with  perfect  praise, 
Whose  generous  children  narrow'd  not  their  hearts 
With  commerce,  given  alone  to  anus  and  arts. 
Our  boys  (save  those  whom  public  schools  compel 
To  "  long  and  short1'  before  they're  taught  to  spell) 
From  frugal  fathers  soon  imbibe  by  rote, 
*•  A  penny  saved,  my  lad,  's  a  penny  got" 
Babe  of  a  dty  birth  I  from  sixpence  take 
The  third,  how  much  will  the  remainder  make  ?— 
«  A  groat" — M  Ah,  bravo  I  Dick  hath  done  the  sum  1 
He  11  swell  my  fifty  thousand  to  a  plum." 

They  whose  young  souls  receive  this  rust  betimes, 
*TU  clear,  are  fit  for  anything  but  rhymes ; 
And  Locke  will  tell  you,  that  the  father's  right 
Who  hides  all  verses  from  his  children's  sight ; 
For  poets  (says  this  sage l,  and  many  more,) 
Make  sad  mechanics  with  their  lyric  lore ; 
And  Delphi  now,  however  rich  of  old, 
Discovers  little  silver,  and  less  gold, 
Because  Parnassus,  though  a  mount  divine, 
Is  poor  as  Iras',  or  an  Irish  mine.  » 

Two  objects  always  should  the  poet  move, 
Or  one  or  both, — to  please  or  to  improve. 
Whate'er  you  teach,  be  brief;  if  you  design 
Tor  our  remembrance  your  didactic  line ; 
Redundance  places  memory  on  the  rack, 
For  brains  may  be  overloaded,  like  the  back. 

Fatal*,  traUios  veneris,  sine  pondere  et  arte, 
Valdius  oblactat  populum,  meliusque  moratur, 
Quam,  versos  mopes  reruns,  nugseque  canorae. 

Grans  infantum.  Oralis  dedit  ore  rotundo 
slnaa  loqui,  prarter  laudem  nulliui  araris. 
Roman!  pueri  longis  rationibus  aasem 
Discnnt  In  partes  centum  dlducere :  dicat 
FIUos  Albini,  Si  de  qulncunce  remote  est 
UacU,  quid  tuperat  7  poterat  dixisse—  Triens.    Eu  1 
Bern  noted*  senrara  tuam.    Redit  uncU :  quid  At  ? 
Semis.    An  hax  animos  aerugo  et  cura  pecull 
Cms  semel  unbuerit,  speramus  carmina  flngi 
Posse  Unenda  eedro,  et  lev!  servanda  cupresso  f 

Aut  prodasse  volunt,  aut  delectare  poeta ; 
Ant  ilmul  et  jucunda  at  idonaa  dlcere  vitse. 
QnUqnld  prssdples,  esto  brevia :  ut  dto  dicta 
Pordpiant  aahni  oodles,  teneantque  fldeles. 
Omne  sttpervacttum  piano  da  pectore  manat. 

Fkta  voluntatis  eansa  stnt  proxinu  reris : 

1  t  have  not  the  original  by  me,  but  the  Italian  translation 
raa»  aa  faUewi  t — •  E  una  oosaa  mio  credere  molto  straraeante, 
desideri,  o  permetta,  che  tuo  flgliuolo  coltlri  e 

m»a  hUrn"      A  llfrtl*  fttrt>%mr  tvn  •  "SI  trmrann 


talento/'  A  little  further  on  t  M  Si  trovano 
41  raao  ncl  'Faroaso  le  miniero  d'oro  e  d"  argento."— Educa- 
s*«#  «W  JfanctaJU  del  Signer  Locke.  ["  I?  the  child  have  a 
poctfe  vda,  tt  Is  to  me  the  strangest  thing  In  the  world,  that 
tW  tabcr  tboold  desire  or  suffer  it  to  be  'cherished  or  im- 
•— "  It  is  Ttry  Seldom  seen,  that  any  one  discovers 
of  gold  or  silver  on  Parnassus.*'] 


r 


•  -it© 


jsaupertor; 
tora-pouni 


this  is  the  same  beggar  who  boxed  with 
found  of  kid's  fry,  whiebbe  lost,  and  half  a 
east*  bea&dea. — 8ee  Odyssey,  b.  18. 

*  The  Irish  gold  mine  of  Wicklow,  which  yields  Just  ore 
'  i  to  s  weaw  by,  or  gild  a  bad  guinea. 

let  is  amusingly  characteristic  of  that  mixture 

with  which  their  author  sometimes 

;  so  much  so,  that  those  who  knew 

almost  mncy  they  hear  him  utter  the  words.  — 


talent 


*  Aa  Mr.  Pope  took  the  liberty  of  damning  Homer,  to 
whan  he  was  under  great  obligations-."  And  Homer  {damn 
ttmi)  <mHsm— tt  may  be  presumed  that  any  body  or  any 
thing  easy  be  ^MW"*  m  verse  by  poetical  license ;  and,  in 


Fiction  does  best  when  taught  to  look  like  truth, 
And  fairy  moles  bubble  none  but  youth : 
Expect  no  credit  for  too  wondrous  tales, 
Since  Jonas  only  springs  alive  from  whales ! 
• 

Young  men  with  aught  but  elegance  dispense ; 
Maturer  years  require  a  little  sense. 
To  end  at  once :  — that  bard  for  all  is  fit 
Who  mingles  well  instruction  with  his  wit ; 
For  him  reviews  shall  smile,  for  him  o'erfiow 
The  patronage  of  Paternoster-row ; 
His  book,  with  Longman's  liberal  aid,  >h«n  pass 
(Who  ne'er  despises  books  that  bring  him  brass) ; 
Through  three  long  weeks  the  taste  of  London  lead, 
And  cross  St  George's  Channel  and  the  Tweed. 

But  everything  has  faults,  nor  is't  unknown 
That  harps  and  fiddles  often  lose  their  tone, 
And  wayward  voices,  at  their  owner's  call, 
With  all  his  best  endeavours,  only  squall ; 
Dogs  blink  their  covey,  flints  withhold  the  spark,* 
And  double-barrels  (damn  them !)  miss  their  mark. » 

Where  frequent  beauties  strike  the  reader's  view, 
We  must  not  quarrel  for  a  blot  or  two ; 
But  pardon  equally  to  books  or  men, 
The  slips  of  human  nature,  and  the  pen. 

Yet  if  an  author,  spite  of  foe  or  friend, 
Despises  all  advice  too  much  to  mend, 
But  ever  twangs  the  same  discordant  string, 
Give  him  no  quarter,  howsoe'er  he  sing. 
Let  Havard's*  fate  o'ertake  him,  who,  for  once, 
Produced  a  play  too  dashing  for  a  dunce : 

Nee,  quodcunque  volet,  poscat  sib!  fabula  credi : 
Neu  pransse  Lamias  virion  puerum  extrahat  alro. 

Centurise  senlorum  agitant  expertla  frugia : 
Celsi  prsetereunt  austere  poemata  Rhamnes. 
Omne  tullt  punctum,  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci, 
Lectorem  delectando  pariteraue  monendo. 
Hie  meret  sera  liber  Sosils ;  hie  et  mare  transit, 
Et  longum  noto  scriptori  prorogat  serum. 

Sunt  delicta  tamen,  quious  ignovisse  vellmus ;    [mens. 
Nam  neque  chorda  sonum  reddlt  quern  rult  manus  et 
Poscentique  grarem  perscpe  remittit  acutum  ; 
Nee  semper  feriet  quodcunque  minabltur  arcus. 
Verum  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmina,  non  ego  paucis 
Offender  maculis,  quas  aut  incurla  fudit, 
Aut  humane  parum  cavit  nature,    Quid  ergo  est  ? 
Ut  scriptor  si  peccat  idem  librarius  usque, 
Quamrls  est  monitus,  venia  caret ;  et  citharosdus 
Ridetur.  chorda  qui  semper  oberrat  eadem : 
Sic  mini,  qui  multum  cessat,  fit  Chosrilus  ille, 

case  of  accident,  I  beg  leave  to  plead  so  illustrious  a  pre- 
cedent. 

•  For  the  story  of  Billy  Harard's  tragedy,  see  "  Daries's 
Life  of  Carries,"  I  believe  it  is  "  Regulus,'r  or  "  Charles  the 
First."  The  moment  it  was  known  to  be  his  the  theatre 
thinned,  and  the  bookseller  refused  to  give  the  customary 
sum  for  the  copyright.  —  ["  Havard,"  says  Daries,  "  was  re- 
duced to  great  straits,  and  in  order  to  retriere  his  affairs,  the 
story  of  Charles  the  First  was  proposed  to  him  as  a  proper 
subject  to  engage  the  public  attention.  Harard's  desire  of 
ease  was  known  to  be  superior  to  bis  thirst  for  Came  or 
money :  and  Glflard,  the  manager,  Insisted  upon  the  power 
of  locking  him  up  till  the  work  was  finished.  To  this  he 
consented ;  and  Guard  actually  turned  the  key  upon  hbn, 
and  let  him  out  at  his  pleasure,  till  the  play  was  completed. 
It  was  acted  with  great  emolument  to  the  manager,  and  some 
degree  of  reputation,  as  well  as  gain,  to  the  author.  It  drew 
large  crowds  to  the  theatre ;  curiosity  was  excited  with  re- 
spect to  the  author :  that  was  a  secret  to  be  kept  from  the 
people ;  but  Havard's  love  of  fame  would  not  suffer  it  to  be 
concealed  longer  than  the  tenth  or  twelfth  night  of  acting 
the  play.  The  moment  Havard  put  on  the  sword  and  tie- 
wig,  the  genteel  dress  of  the  times,  and  professed  himself  to 
be  the  writer  of  *  Charles  the  First,*  the  audiences  were 
thinned,  and  the  bookseller  refused  to  give  the  usual  sum  of 
a  hundred  pounds  for  the  copyright.**] 


At  first  none  deem'd  It  his ;  but  when  his  name 
Announced  the  fact  — what  then  ?  —  it  lost  its  fane. 
Though  all  deplore  when  Milton  deigns  to  dose, 
In  a  long  work  'tis  fair  to  steal  repose. 

As  pictures,  so  shall  poems  be ;  some  stand 
The  critic  eye,  and  please  when  near  at  hand ; 
But  others  at  a  distance  strike  the  sight ; 
This  seeks  the  shade,  but  that  demands  the  light. 
Nor  dreads  the  connoisseur's  fastidious  view, 
But,  ten  times  scrutinised,  is  ten  times  new. 

Parnassian  pilgrims !  ye  whom  chance  or  choice 
Hath  led  to  listen  to  the  Muse's  voice, 
Receive  this  counsel,  and  be  timely  wise ; 
Few  reach  the  summit  which  before  yon  lies. 
Our  church  and  state,  our  courts  and  camps,  concede 
Reward  to  very  moderate  heads  indeed ! 
In  these  plain  common  sense  will  travel  for ; 
All  are  not  Erskines  who  mislead  the  bar : 
But  poesy  between  the  best  and  worst 
No  medium  knows ;  you  must  be  last  or  first; 
For  middling  poets*  miserable  volumes 
Are  damu'd  alike  by  gods,  and  men,  and  columns. l 

Quern  bis  torque  booum  earn  risu  miror ;  etidem 
Indignor,  quandoque  bono*  dormitat  Hamerus. 
Varum  open  longo  fks  est  obrepere  somnum. 
Ut  picture,  poesis :  em  quae,  d  proplus  stes, 
Te  capiat  magu ;  et  quadam,  ii  longfus  abates : 
Haec  amat  obacurum ;  volet  hex  sub  luce  videri, 
Judidt  argutum  quse  non  formidat  acumen : 
Hex  placutt  semel ;  haw  deeles  repetita  placebit. 

1  [Here,  in  the  original  MS.,  we  find  the  following  couplet 
and  note:  — 

"  Though  what '  Gods,  men,  and  columns*  Interdict, 
The  Devil  and  Jeffrey  pardon— in  a  FkL 

"  The  Devil  and  Jeffrey  are  here  placed  antithetically  to 
gods  and  men,  such  being  their  usual  position,  and  their  due 
one — according  to  the  facetious  saying,  *  If  God  won't  take 
you,  the  Devil  must ; '  and  I  am  sure  no  one  durst  object  to 
his  taking  the  poetry  which,  rejected  by  Horace,  is  accepted 
by  Jeffrey.  That  these  gentlemen  are  in  some  cases  kinder, 
— the  one  to  countrymen,  and  the  other  from  his  odd  pro- 
pensity to  prefer  evil  to  good,  —  than  the  '  gods,  men,  and 
columns '  of  Horace,  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  review 
of  Campbell's  '  Gertrude  of  Wyoming: '  and  In  No.  31.  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  (given  to  me  the  other  day  by  the 
captain  of  an  English  frigate  off  Sal  amis),  there  is  a  similar 
concession  to  the  mediocrity  of  Jamie  Graham's  '  British 
Georgics.'  It  is  fortunate  for  Campbell,  that  his  fame 
neither  depends  on- his  last  poem,  nor  the  puff  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  The  catalogues  of  our  English  are  also  less 
fastidious  than  the  pillars  of  the  Roman  librarians.  —  A 
word  more  with  the  author  of'  Gertrude  of  Wyoming.'  At 
the  end  of  a  poem,  and  even  of  a  couplet,  we  have  generally 

•  that  unmeaning  thing  we  call  a  thought ;  *  so  Mr.  Camp- 
bell concludes  with  a  thought  In  such  a  manner  as  to  fulfil 
the  whole  of  Pope's  prescription,  and  be  as  *  unmeaning '  as 
the  best  of  his  brethren :  — 

1  Because  1  may  not  stam  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief.* 

When  I  was  in  the  fifth  form,  I  carried  to  my  master  the 
translation  of  a  chorus  in  Prometheus,  wherein  was  a  pes- 
tilent expression  about '  staining  a  voice,'  which  met  with  no 
quarter.  Little  did  I  think  that  Mr.  Campbell  would  have 
adopted  my  fifth  form '  sublime' — at  least  in  so  conspicuous  . 
a  situation.    '  Sorrow'  has  been  'dry*  (in  proverbs),  and 

*  wet'  (in  sonnets),  this  many  a  day;  and  now  it  *  stains,' 
and  stains  a  sound,  of  all  feasible  things  1  To  be  sure,  death- 
songs  might  have  been  stained  with  that  same  grief  to  very 
good  purpose,  if  Outalisst  had  clapped  down  his  stanzas 
on  wholesome  paper  for  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Post,  or 
any  other  given  hyperborean  gazette ;  or  if  the  said  Outalisst 
had  been  troubled:  with  the  slightest  second  sight  of  bis  own 
notes  embodied  on  the  last  proof  of  an  overcharged  quarto : 
but  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  tmprovisatore  on  this 
occasion,  and  probably  to  the  last  tune  he  ever  chanted  in 
this  world,  it  would  have  done  him  no  discredit  to  have  made 
his  exit  with  a  mouthful  of  common  sense.  Talking  of '  stain- 
ing '  (as  Caleb  Quotem  says)  '  puts  me  In  mind '  of  a  certain 


Again,  my  Jeffrey  I — as  that  sound  iBspJns, 
How  wakes  my  bosom  to  its  wonted  fires  I 
Fires,  such  as  gentle  Caledonians  feel 
When  Southrons  writhe  upon  their  critic  whets. 
Or  mild  Eclectics  J,  when  some,  worse  than  Turkt 
Would  rob  poor  faith  to  decorate  M  good  work*." 
Such  are  the  genial  feelings  thou  canst  claim — 
My  falcon  flies  not  at  ignoble  game. 
Mightiest  of  all  Dunedin  *  beasts  of  chase  * 
For  thee  my  Pegasus  would  mend  his  pace. 
Arise,  my  Jeffrey  1  or  my  inkless  pen 
Shall  neyer  blunt  its  edge  on  meaner  men ; 
Till  thee  or  thine  mine  evil  eye  discerns, 
Alas  I  "I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes."  J 
Inhuman  Saxon  I  wilt  thou  then  resign 
A  muse  and  heart  by  choice  so  wholly  thine  ? 
Dear,  d— d  contemner  of  my  schoolboy  songs, 
Hast   thou    no   vengeance   for   my   manhood's 

wrongs? 
If  unprovoked  thou  once  could  bid  me  bleed. 
Hast  thou  no  weapon  for  my  daring  deed  ? 
What !  not  a  word ! — and  am  I  then  so  low? 
Wilt  thou  forbear,  who  never  spared  a  fee  ? 


O  major  Juvenum,  quamvis  et  voce  ,___., 
Fmgeris  ad  rectum,  et  per  te  sapts,  hoc  tfbt 
Tone  mentor:  certls  medium  et  tolerabUe 
Recto  concedl »  consultus  juris,  et  actor 
Can—nan  medlocrls,  abest  virtute  dlsertl 
Messalse,  nee  sdt  quantum  Cascellius  Aulas 
Sed  tamen  In  pretto  est :  medlocrtbus 
Non  homines,  non  Dt,  non 


couplet,  which  Mr.  Campbell  will  find  in  a  ... 
he,  and  his  school,  have  no  small  contempt ;— - 

1  E'en  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forget. 
The  last  and  greatest  art— the  art  to  Ms?  f  •  T 

'  To  the  Eclectic  or  Christian  Reviewers  I  lore  to 
thanks  for  the  fervour  of  that  charity  which,  hi  1 
them  to  express  a  hope  that  a  thing  then  imlihhid  by 
might  toed  to  certain  consequences,  which,  alHnanh  sm 
enough,  surely  came  but  rashly  from  revet  end  Us*.    I 
them  to  their  own  pages,  where  ' 
selves  on  the  prospect  of  a  tilt  bet 
from  which  some  great  good  was  to 
both  were  knocked  on  the  bead.    Having  • 
years  and  a  half  those  M  Elegies''  which  they 
preparing  to  review,  I  have  no  peculiar  gusto  to  gjvw  ■ 

Indeed,  ^opon  esssnvel 


" so  Joyful  a  trouble."  except,  ,—■>».     «»*_ 
Hal  /'but,  if,  at  David  saysb  the  M  Rivals,17* 
to  "  bloody  sword  and  gun  fighting,"  we771  wa 
we,  Sir  Ludus  ?"    1  do  not  know  what  I  had  r 
Eclectic  gentlemen :  my  works  are  their  lawful 
be  hewn  m  pieces  Uke  Agag,  if  it 
why  they  should  be  In  inch  a  hurry  to  kill  oft 
am  Ignorant.    **  The  race  Is  not  always  to  the 
battle  to  the  strong:"  and  now,  as  these  CL. 
**  smote  me  on  one  cheek."  I  hold  them  up  tim 
in  return  for  their  good  wishes,  give  them  en  oj 
repeating  them.    Had  any  other  sat  of  men  esq, 
sentiments,  I  should  have  smiled,  and  left  them  to 
cording  angel;"  but  from  the  phsiiiwe  of 
decency  might  be  expected.    I  can  assure  thea 
that,  publican  and  sinner  as  I  am,  1  would  not  1 
"  mine  enemy's  dog  thus."    To  show*  then  the 
of  my  brotherly  love,  if  ever  the  Reverend 
or  Ramsden  should  be  engaged  In  such  a  conflict 
which  they  requested  me  to  fail,  I  hope  they 
being  "  winged"  only,  and  that  Heavtdde  * 
extract  thebatt.  _-£The  foUowtng  Is  the 
in  the  Eclectic  Review  of  vfaleh 
the  noble  lord  and  the  learned 
requisite  to  sustain  their  mutual  hmdes*  we  shall 
soon  hear  the  explosions  of  another  kind  of 

the  fashion  of 

said  to  have  fought,  or  seemed  to  fight,  with '  Lu_tfe 

We  confess  there  Is  cuffideut  provocation,  IT  not  te  t_s_e 
tlque,  at  least  In  the  satire,  tcrorge  a  *  meat  of  hataxa 
defy  Jhis  assailant  to  mortal  combat.    Of  this  w*  shall 
doubt  hear  more  hi  due  Urne."] 

*  [M I  cannot  strike  as 
•c.  70 
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Hut  thou  no  wrath,  or  wish  to  give  it  vent  ? 

Ho  irit  for  nobles,  dunces  by  descent  ? 

No  Jest  on  "  minors'*  quibbles  on  a  name, l 

Nor  one  facetious  paragraph  of  blame  ? 

Is  it  for  this  on  Won  I  have  stood, 

And  thought  of  Homer  less  than  Holyrood 

On  shore  of  Euxine  or  .£gean  sea 

My  hate,  untravelTd,  fondly  turn'd  to  thee. 

Ah !  let  me  cease ;  in  vain  my  bosom  burns, 

From  Corydon  unkind  Alexis  turns : a 

Thy  rhymes  are  vain ;  thy  Jeffrey  then  forego 

Hot  woo  that  anger  which  he  will  not  show. 

What  then  ? — Edlna  starves  some  lanker  son, 

To  write  an  article  thou  canst  not  shun ; 

Some  less  fastidious  Scotchman  shall  be  found, 

At  bold  in  Billingsgate,  though  less  renown'd. 

As  If  at  table  some  discordant  dish 
Should  shock  our  optics,  such  as  frogs  for  fish  ; 
As  oil  In  lieu  of  butter  men  decry, 
And  poppies  please  not  in  a  modern  pie ; 
If  all  such  mixtures  then  be  half  a  crime, 
We  must  have  excellence  to  relish  rhyme. 
Mere  roast  and  boll'd  no  epicure  invites ; 
Thus  poetry  disgusts,  or  else  delights. 

Who  shoot  not  flying  rarely  touch  a  gun : 
WQ1  he  who  swims  not  to  the  river  run  ? 

Ut  gratas  inter  menus  symphonia  dlscors, 

Bt  crassum  unguentum,  ct  Sardo  cum  melle  papaver 

Oflendmc,  potent  duci  quia  ccroa  sine  tstis ; 

51c  auimis  natum  inventuxnque  poema  juvandis, 

Sipsulum  a  summo  derftsslt,  vergit  ad  fmum. 

Lodere  qui  nesdt,  campestribus  abstinet  armis, 
Indoctutque  pUst,  dlscive,  trochlve,  quiesclt, 
Ne  sptssa*  rlaum  Collant  bnpune  corona : 
Qui  nesdt,  versus  tamen  audet  flngcre !  —  Quid&i  ? 
Liber  et  tngenous  prsMertun  census  equestrem 

'  [Set  the  memorable  critique  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  on 

-  Boors  of  Idleness,"  anti,  p.  419.] 

>  Invents*  allum,  si  te  hie  flutldlt  Alexin. 

*  [Lord  Byron's  taste  for  boxing  brought  him  acquainted, 
as  an  early  period,  with  this  distinguished,  and,  it  is  not  too 
mncxt  so  aay,  respected,  professor  of  the  art;  for  whom, 
axoughout  tor,  he  continued  to  entertain  a  sincere  regard. 
ft*  a  note  to  the  eleventh  canto  of  Don  Juan,  he  calls  him 

-  fata  old  friend,  and  corporeal  pastor  and  master."] 

•  Mr.  Souther  has  lately  tied  another  canister  to  his  tall  in 
the  M  Corse  of  Kebaroa,"  raaugre  the  neglect  of  Madoc,  Ac, 
end  has  te  one  Instance  had  a  wonderful  effect.  A  literary 
friend  of  mine,  walking  out  one  lovely  evening  last  summer, 
oo  the  eleventh  midge  of  the  Paddington  canal,  was  alarmed , 

the  cry  of"  one  In  Jeopardy : "  he  rushed  alone,  collected 

Irish  haymakers  (supping  on  butter-milk  in  an  ad- 

k),  procured  three  rakes,  one  eel-spear,  and  a 

last  (horresco  referens)  pulled  out  —  his 

The  unfortunate  man  was  gone  for  ever, 


a  large  quarto  wherewith  he  had  taken  the  leap, 
wvlrfa  proved*  on  Inquiry,  to  have  been  Mr.  Souther's  last 
tta  ••  alacrity  of  sinking''  was  so  great,  that  it  has 
tnee  been  heard  of;  though  some  maintain  that  it  is 
tide  moment  concealed  at  Alderman  Birch's  pastry  pre- 
OornoUL  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  coroner's  inquest 
brmagHt  Id  s  verdict  of  *  Felo  de  bJbUopola  "  against  a  ••  quarto 
— *•  n ;"  and  circumstantial  evidence  being  since  strong 
die  *'  Corse  of  Kfebama"  (of  which  the  above  words 
exact  description),  it  will  be  tried  by  its  peers  next 
te  Grub-etrett,-.  Arthur,  Alfred,  Davideis.  Richard 
Lion,  Kxodus,  Exodia,  Eplgoniad,  Calvary,  Fall  of 
Cambria,  Siege  of  Acre,  Don  Roderick,  and  Tom  Thumb 


!  fi»e  Great,  are  the  names  of  the  twelve  jurors.  The  judges 
I  atw  Py*.  Bowles,  and  the  bellman  of  St.  Sepulchre's.  The 
'  I  same  advocates,  pro  and  con,  will  be  employed  as  are  now 
In  Sir  Francis  Burnett's  celebrated  cause  In  the 
ourts.  The  public  anxiously  await  the  result,  and 
pew  publishers  will  be  subpomaed  as  witnesses.  —  But 
\t  Sow&ey  has  published  the  "  Curse  of  Kebama,"— an 
maw  due  to  quibblers.  By  the  bye,  it  is  a  good  deal 
Scott  and  Campbell,  and  not  much  above  Southey, 
the  booby  BaUantyne  to  endue  them,  hi  the  Edla- 


And  men  unpractised  in  exchanging  knocks 
Must  go  to  Jackson*  ere  they  dare  to  box. 
Whate'er  the  weapon,  cudgel,  fist,  or  foil, 
None  reach  expertness  without  years  of  toil ; 
But  fifty  dunces  can,  with  perfect  ease, 
Tag  twenty  thousand  couplets,  when  they  please. 
Why  not  ?  — shall  I,  thus  qualified  to  sit 
For  rotten  boroughs,  never  show  my  wit  ? 
Shall  I,  whose  fathers  with  the  quorum  sate, 
And  lived  in  freedom  on  a  fair  estate ; 
Who  left  mc  heir,  with  stables,  kennels,  packs, 
To  all  their  income,  and  to — twice  its  tax ; 
Whose  form  and  pedigree  have  scarce  a  fault, 
Shall  I,  I  say,  suppress  my  attic  salt  ? 

Thus  think  "  the  mob  of  gentlemen ; "  but  yon, 
Besides  all  this,  must  have  some  genius  too. 
Be  this  your  sober  judgment,  and  a  rule, 
And  print  not  piping  hot  from  Southey's  school, 
Who  (ere  another  Thalaba  appears), 
I  trust,  will  spare  us  for  at  least  nine  years. 
And   hark 'ye,   Southey  *  I    pray  —  but  don't  be 

vex'd — 
Burn  all  your  last  three  works — and  half  the  next. 
But  why  this  vain  advice  ?  once  published,  books 
Can  never  be  recall'd — from  pastry-cooks ! 
Though  "  Madoc,"  with  "  Pucelle  V  instead  of  punk, 
May  travel  back  to  Quito — on  a  trunk  !* 

Summam  nummorum,  vitioque  remotus  ab  omnl. 

Tu  nihil  inrlta  dices  mdesve  Minerva : 

Id  tibi  judicium  est,  ea  mens ;  si  quid  tamen  olun 

Scripserls,  in  Metti  descendat  judicis  aures, 

Et  patrls,  et  nostras,  nonumque  prematur  in  annum, 

Membrani*  intus  poslds.    Delere  licebit 

Quod  non  edideris ;  nescit  vox  mlssa  reverti. 

Sylrestres  homines  sacer  interpresque  deorum 
Ca*dibus  et  victu  foedo  deterruit  Orpheus : 
Dictus  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres,  rabidosque  leones : 

burgh  Annual  Register  (of  which,  by  the  bye,  Southey  is 
editor)  a*  the  grand  poetical  triumvirate  of  the  day.*'  But, 
on  second  thoughts,  it  can  be  no  great  degree  of  praise  to 
be  the  one-eyed  leaders  of  the  blind,  though  they  might  as 
well  keep  to  themselves  "  Scott's  thirty  thousand  copies 
sold,"  which  must  sadly  discomfit  poor  Southey's  unsale- 
ables.  Poor  Southey,  It  should  seem.  Is  the  "  Lepidus  "  of 
this  poetical  triumvirate.  I  am  only  surprised  to  see  htm  in 
such  good  company. 

M  Such  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  he  came  there.'* 

The  trio  are  well  defined  in  the  sixth  proposition  of  Euclid : 
"  Because,  in  the  triangles  D  B  C,  A  C  B,  D  B  is  equal  to 
A  C,  and  B  C  common  to  both  ;  the  two  sides  D  B,  B  C,  are 
equal  to  the  two  A  C,  C  B,  each  to  each,  and  the  angle  D  B  C 
Is  equal  to  the  angle  A  C  B :  therefore,  the  base  D  C  is  equal 
to  the  base  A  B,  and  the  triangle  D  B  C  (Mr.  Southey)  is 
equal  to  the  triangle  A  C  B,  the  leu  to  the  greater \  which  Is 
ebturd,"  Ac  — The  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Register  will 
And  the  rest  of  the  theorem  bard  by  his  stabling ;  he  has 
only  to  cross  the  river ;  'tis  the  first  turnpike  t'other  side 
"  Pons  Asinorum."  • 

'»  Voltaire's  "  Pucelle"  is  not  quite  so  Immaculate  as  Mr. 
Southey's  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  and  yet  I  am  afraid  the  French- 
man has  both  more  truth  and  poetry  too  on  his  side — (they 
rarely  go  together)— than  our  patriotic  minstrel,  whose  first 
essay  was  in  praise  of  a  fanatical  French  strumpet,  whose 
title  of  witch  would  be  correct  with  the  change  of  the  first 
letter. 

•  Like  Sir  Bland  Burges's  "  Richard ; "  the  tenth  book  of 
which  I  read  at  Malta,  on  a  trunk  of  Byre's,  19,  Cockspur- 
street.  If  thts  be  doubted,  I  shall  buy  a  portmanteau  to  quote 
from. 


e  This  Latin  has  sorely  puzzled  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. Ballantyne  said  it  meant  the  **  Bridge  of  Berwick," 
but  Southey  claimed  It  as  half  English  ;  Scott  swore  It  was 
the  "  Brig  o'  Stirling ; "  he  had  just  passed  two  King  James's 
and  a  dozen  Douglases  over  It.  At  last  It  was  decided  by 
Jeffrey,  that  it  meant  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  "  counter 
of  Archy  Constable's  shop.'r 
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Orpheus,  we  learn  from  Ovid  and  Lempriere, 
Led  all  wild  beasts  but  women  by  the  ear; 
And  had  he  fiddled  at  the  present  hour, 
We  'd  seen  the  lions  waltzing  in  the  Tower ; 
And  old  Amphion,  such  were  minstrels  then, 
Had  built  St  Paul's  without  the  aid  of  Wren. 
Verse  too  was  justice,  and  the  bards  of  Greece 
Did  more  than  constables  to  keep  the  peace ; 
Abolish'd  cuckoldom  with  much  applause, 
Call'd  county  meetings,  and  enforced  the  laws, 
Cut  down  crown  influence  with  reforming  scythes, 
And  served  the  church — without  demanding  tithes ; 
And  hence,  throughout  all  Hellas  and  the  East, 
Each  poet  was  a  prophet  and  a  priest, 
Whose  old-establish'd  board  of  joint  controls 
Included  kingdoms  in  the  cure  of  souls. 

Next  rose  the  martial  Homer,  Epic's  prince, 
And  fighting 's  been  in  fashion  ever  since, 
And  old  Tyrtaeus,  when  the  Spartans  warr'd, 
(A  limping  leader,  but  a  lofty  bard,)  « 
Though  wall'd  Ithome  had  resisted  long, 
Reduced  the  fortress  by  the  force  of  song. 

When  oracles  prevail'd,  in  times  of  old, 
In  song  alone  Apollo's  will  was  told : 
Then  if  your  verse  is  what  all  verse  should  be, 
And  gods  were  not  ashamed  on  't,  why  should  we  ? 

The  Muse,  like  mortal  females,  may  be  woo'd ; 
In  turns  she'll  seem  a  Faphian,  or  a  prude ; 
Fierce  as  a  bride  when  first  she  feels  affright, 
Mild  as  the  same  upon  the  second  night ; 
Wild  as  the  wife  of  alderman  or  peer, 
Now  for  his  grace,  and  now  a  grenadier ! 
Her  eyes  beseem,  her  heart  belies,  her  gone, 
Ice  in  a  crowd,  and  lava  when  alone. 

If  verse  be  studied  with  some  show  of  art. 
Kind  Nature  always  will  perform  her  part ; 

Dictus  et  Amphion,  Thebanae  cooditor  arcb , 
Saxa  movere  sono  testudinls,  et  prece  blanda 
Duoere  quo  vellet :  futt  hsec  npfentU  quondam, 
Public*  privatis  secernere ;  sacra  profenis ; 
Concublto  prohibere  vsgo :  dare  Jura  maritis  ; 
Oppida  moliri ;  lege*  inddere  Ugno. 
Sic  honor  et  nomen  divinis  vatlbus  atque 
Carminibtu  venit.    Pott  bos  insignis  Homerus 
Tyrtseusque  mares  animos  in  Martia  bella 
Versibui  exacuit ;  dictse  per  carmina  sortes, 
Et  vitst  monstrata  via  eat :  et  gratia  regum 
Pleriis  tentata  modit :  ludusque  repertus, 
Et  longorum  operum  ftnis :  ne  forte  pudori 

»  [Lord  Byron  had  originally  written  — 

"  Ai  lame  ai  I  am,  but  a  better  bard." 
The  reader  of  Mr.  Moore's  Notices  will  appreciate  the  feeling 
which,  no  doubt,  influenced  Lord  Byron's  alteration  of  the 
manuscript  line.] 

*  [The  red  hand  of  Ulster,  introduced  generally  in  a  canton, 
of  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom.] 


Though  without  genius,  and  a  native  vein 
Of  wit,  we  loathe  an  artificial  strain — 
Yet  art  and  nature  join'd  will  win  the  prise, 
Unless  they  act  like  us  and  our  allies. 

The  youth  who  trains  to  ride,  or  run  a  race, 
Must  bear  privations  with  unruffled  face, 
Be  call'd  to  labour  when  he  thinks  to  dine, 
And,  harder  still,  leave  wenching  and  his  wine. 
Ladies  who  sing,  at  least  who  sing  at  sight. 
Have  followed  music  through  her  farthest  flight ; 
But  rhymers  tell  you  neither  more  nor  less, 
M  I've  got  a  pretty  poem  for  the  press ; " 
And  that's  enough ;  then  write  and  print  so  fast;— 
If  Satan  take  the  hindmost,  who'd  be  last? 
They  storm  the  types,  they  publish,  one  and  all, 
They  leap  the  counter,  and  they  leave  the  stall. 
Provincial  maidens,  men  of  high  command. 
Yea,  baronets  have  Ink'd  the  bloody  hand !  * 
Cash  cannot  quell  them ;  PoUIo'  play'd  tins  prank, 
(Then  Phoebus  first  found  credit  in  a  bank  I) 
Not  all  the  living  only,  but  the  dead, 
Fool  on,  as  fluent  as  an  Orpheus*  head  ;* 
Damn'd  all  their  days,  they  posthumously  thrive  — 
Dug  up  from  dust,  though  buried  when  alive ! 
Reviews  record  this  epidemic  crime, 
Those  Books  of  Martyrs  to  the  rage  for  rhyme. 
Alas !  woe  worth  the  scribbler  t  often  seen 
In  Morning  Post,  or  Monthly  Magazine. 
There  lurk  his  earlier  lays ;  but  soon,  hot-pressM, 
Behold  a  quarto  i — Tarts  must  tell  the  rest. 
Then  leave,  ye  wise,  the  lyre's  precarious  chords 
To  muse-mad  baronets,  or  madder  lords. 
Or  country  Crispins,  now  grown  somewhat  stale. 
Twin  Doric  minstrels,  drunk  with  Doric  ale ! 
Hark  to  those  notes,  narcotically  soft 
The  cobbler-laureats*  sing  to  Capel  Lofltl* 
Tin,  lo !  that  modern  Midas,  as  he  hears. 
Adds  an  ell  growth  to  his  egregious  ears  I 

Sit  tibi  Mu»  lyrae  scters.  et  cantor  Apollo. 
Matura  neret  UudabMc  carmen,  an  arte, 
Qusesitum  est :  ego  nee  studium  sine  dlvtoe  teas. 
Nee  rude  quid  prosit  video  ingenlum  ;  alterios  sac 
Altera  poscit  opens  res,  et  coujurat  amke. 
Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  co&tlagore  meram 
Multa  tullt  fedtque  puer  ;  sudarit  et  alalt ; 
Abstinuit  Yenere  et  rino :  qui  PythU 
Tibicen,  dididt  prius,  exomuttque 
Nunc  satis  est  dixisse :  Egomirap 
Occupet  extremum  scabies ;  mini  turn 

Et  quod  non  didfci,  sane  nescire  later). 

•  •  •  m  •  • 


marks  the  shield 


a  C"  PoUu."  —  In  the  original  MS.  M  Rogers ."] 

«  **  Turn  quoque  marmorea  caput  a  cervice  revulsion, 
Gurgite  cum  medio  portans  (Eagrius  Hebrus, 
Volveret  Eurydicen  vox  ipsa,  et  nigida  lingua ; 
Ah;  miseram  Eurydicen  I  anima  fugiente  vocabat ; 
Eurrdicen  toto  referebant  flumine  ripse." 

Georgie.  to.  523. 

»  I  beg  Nathaniel's  pardon :  he  is  not  a  cobbler ;  it  is  a 
tailor,  but  begged  Capel  Loft  to  sink  the  profession  In  his 

freftoe  to  two  pair  ofpanta peha  !-of  cantos,  which  he 

wished  the  public  to  try  on ;  bul  the  sieve  of  a  patron  let  it 
out,  and  so  far  saved  the  expense  ofu  sdvertisement  to  his 
country  customers.  -  Merry's  -  Moorflelds  whine'  was 
nothing  to  all  this.    The  -  Delia  Cruscans    were  people  of 


some  education,  and  no  profession;  but  thee* 
(M  Arcades  ambo" —bumpkins  both)  send  out  their  n 
nonsense  without  the  smallest  allor.  an*  leave  all  vJat  i 
and  smallclothes  in  the  pariah  usuefwtrai,  to  patch  or 
gies  on  Enclosures  and  Passu*  to  Csrapowdcr. 


"  And  own  that  nine  such  poets  made  a  TaSsv* 

Did  Nathan  ever  read  that  tin*  of  Pope  ?  and  if  a*  daS 
not  take  it  as  his  motto?— [Sea  osjaI,  p.  432.  note.) 


*  This  well  meaning  gentleman  hat  spoiled 

shoemakers,  and  been  accessory  to  the  poetical       

many  of  the  industrious  poor.    KathanM  BlootmlSM 
his  brother  Bobby  have  set  all  8oroers*aMrt? 
has  the  malad}  confined  it*e!f  to  one  county, 
(who  once  was  wiser)  has  caught  the  contagion  o 
and  decoyed  a  poor  fellow  named  Bl/trkett  mho  , 
he  died  during  the  operation,  leaving  one  rhtld 
hnnes  of  "Remains*  utterly  destitute.     The 
don't  take  a  poetical  twist,  and  come  forth  as  a 
Sappho,  may  do  well ;  but  the  ♦♦  tragedies  "  an.  . 
as  If  they  had  been  the  oftprlng  of  an  Earl  or  a 
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Then  lives  one  druld,  who  prepares  in  time, 
'Gainst  future  feuds  his  poor  revenge  of  rhyme  a 
Sacks  his  dull  memory,  and  his  duller  muse, 
To  publish  faults  which  friendship  should  excuse. 
If  friendship's  nothing,  self-regard  might  teach 
More  polish 'd  usage  of  his  parts  of  speech. 
But  what  is  shame,  or  what  is  aught  to  him  ? 
He  rents  his  spleen,  or  gratifies  his  whim. 
Some  fancied  slight  has  roused  his  lurking  hate, 
Some  folly  cross'd,  tome  jest,  or  some  debate; 
Up  to  his  den  Sir  Scribbler  hies,  and  soon 
The  gather'd  gall  is  voided  in  lampoon. 
Perhaps  at  some  pert  speech  you've  dared  to  frown, 
Perhaps  your  poem  may  have  pleased  the  town : 
If  so,  alas !  'tis  nature  in  the  man — 
May  Heaven  forgive  you,  for  he  never  can  I 
Then  be  it  so ;  and  may  his  withering  bays 
Bloom  fresh  in  satire,  though  they  fade  in  praise ! 
While  his  lost  songs  no  more  shall  steep  and  stink, 
The  dullest,  fattest  weeds  on  Lethe's  brink, 
But  springing  upwards  from  the  sluggish  mould, 
Be  (what  they  never  were  before)  be — sold ! 
Should  some  rich  bard  (but  such  a  monster  now, 
In  modern  physics,  we  can  scarce  allow), 
Should  some  pretending  scribbler  of  the  court, 
Some  rhyming  peer  » — there 's  plenty  of  the  sort  - — 
All  but  one  poor  dependent  priest  withdrawn, 
(Ah !  too  regardless  of  his  chaplain's  yawn !) 
Condemn  the  unlucky  curate  to  recite 
Their  last  dramatic  work  by  candle-light, 
How  would  the  preacher  turn  each  rueful  leaf, 
Dull  as  his  sermons,  but  not  half  so  brief ! 


SI  carmina  condes. 


Nunquam  te  fallant  animi  cub  vulpe  latentes. 
QnlDtlUo  si  quid  recitares,  Corrlge,  todet. 
Hoc  (abbot)  et  hoc :  melius  te  posse  ncgares, 
Bis  terque  espertum  frustra,  delere  jubebat, 
Et  mate  tornatos  incodi  reddere  versus. 

prise  pott.  The  patrons  of  this  poor  lad  are  certainly  an- 
swerable for  his  end ;  and  it  ought  to  be  an  Indictable  offence. 
But  this  Is  the  least  they  nave  done :  for,  by  a  refinement  of 
barbarity,  they  have  made  the  (late)  man  posthumously  rl- 
dfteafou,  by  printing  what  he  would  have  had  tense  enough 
never  to  print  himself.  Ccrtes  these  rakeri  of  M  Remains  " 
come  under  the  statute  against "  resurrection  men."  What 
does  It  signify  whether  a  poor  dear  dead  dunce  is  to  be  stuck  up 
la  Surgeons*  or  in  Stationers'  Hall  ?  Is  it  so  bad  to  unearth 
bis  bones  as  his  blunders  ?  Is  It  not  better  to  gibbet  his  body 
<m  a  heath,  than  his  soul  In  an  octavo  ?  "  We  know  what  we 
are,  but  we  know  not  what  we  maybe  ;"  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
w#  never  shall  know,  if  a  man  who  has  passed  through  life 
with  a  tort  of  lelat,  is  to  find  himself  a  mountebank  on  the 
other  stde  of  Styx,  and  made,  like  poor  Joe  Blackett,  the 
Uagnmg-etock  of  purgatory.    The  plea  of  publication  is  to 

'ie  for  the  child  t  now,  might  not  some  of  this  "  Sutor 

Creptdam's  "  friends  and  seducers  have  done  a  decent 
a  without  Inveigling  Pratt  into  biography  ?  And  then 
his  tasrription  split  into  so  many  modicums  i  —  M  To  the 
DudtoM  of  Somucb,  the  Right  Hon.  So-and-So,  and  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Somebody,  these  volumes  are,  ftc.  Ac.'*  — why, 
this  is  doling  out  the  "  soft  milk  of  dedication"  In  gills.— 
there  is  but  a  quart,  and  he  divides  It  among  a  doxen.  Why, 
Tract,  hadst  thou  not  a  puff  left  ?  Dost  thou  think  six  fami- 
lies of  distinction  can  share  this  in  quiet  ?  There  is  a  child, 
a  book,  and  a  dedication :  send  the  girl  to  her  grace,  the  vo- 
ce to  the  grocer,  and  the  dedication  to  the  devil.  —[See 
K  p.  Oft.) 

Clothe  original  MS.— 

M  Some  rhyming  peer— Carlisle  or  Carysfort." 

which  ft  subjoined  this  note :  —"  Of  •  John  Joshua,  Earl  of 
iert*  1  know  nothing  at  present,  but  from  an  advertite- 
tn  an  old  newspaper  of  certain  Poems  and  Tragedies  by 
.  Lordship,  which  I  saw  by  accident  in  the  Morea.  Being 
•  rhymer  himself,  he  will  forgive  the  liberty  I  take  with  his 
nana*,  seeing,  as  he  most,  how  very  commodious  it  is  at  the 
«fttw»  Of  Chat  couplet ;  and  as  for  what  follows  and  apes  be- 
ta**, let  him  place  It  to  the  account  of  the  other  Thane ; 
ffao*  I  ostrnot,  under  these  circumstances,  augur  pro  or  con 


l 

To 
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Yet,  since  'tis  promised  at  the  rector's  death, 

He  11  risk  no  living  for  a  little  breath. 

Then  spouts  and  foams,  and  cries  at  every  line, 

(The  Lord  forgive  him  I)  "  Bravo!  grand!  divine!" 

Hoarse  with  those  praises  (which,  by  flatt'ry  fed, 

Dependence  barters  for  her  bitter  bread), 

He  strides  and  stamps  along  with  creaking  boot, 

Till  the  floor  echoes  his  emphatic  foot; 

Then  sits  again,  then  rolls  his  pious  eye, 

As  when  the  dying  vicar  will  not  die ! 

Nor  feels,  forsooth,  emotion  at  his  heart ;  — 

But  all  dissemblers  overact  their  part 

Te,  who  aspire  to  "  build  the  lofty  rhyme," « 
Believe  not  all  who  laud  your  false  "  sublime ; " 
But  if  some  friend  shall  hear  your  work,  and  say, 
"  Expunge  that  stanza,  lop  that  line  away," 
And,  after  fruitless  efforts,  you  return 
Without  amendment,  and  he  answers,  "  Burn ! H 
That  instant  throw  your  paper  in  the  fire, 
Ask  not  his  thoughts,  or  follow  his  desire ; 
But  (if  true  bard!)  you  scorn  to  condescend, 
And  will  not  alter  what  you  can't  defend, 
If  you  will  breed  this  bastard  of  your  brains*, — 
We  11  have  no  words — I've  only  lost  my  pains. 

Yet,  if  you  only  prize  your  favourite  thought, 
As  critics  kindly  do,  and  authors  ought ; 
If  your  cool  friend  annoy  you  now  and  then, 
And  cross  whole  pages  with  his  plaguy  pen ; 
No  matter,  throw  your  ornaments  aside, — 
Better  let  him  than  all  the  world  deride. 

Si  defendere  delictum  quam  vertere  mallet, 

Nullum  ultra  verbum,  aut  opcram  insumebat  Inanem, 

Quin  sine  rival!  teque  et  tua  solus  amares. 

Vir  bonus  et  prudens  versus  reprehendet  incites : 
Culpabit  duros ;  incomptis  alllnet  atrum 
Transverso  calamo  slgnum ,  ambitlosa  reddet 

the  contents  of  hit '  foolscap  crown  octavos.'  "—John  Joshua 
Proby,  first  Earl  of  Carysfort,  was  Joint  postmaster-gen- 
eral in  1805,  envoy  to  Berlin  in  1806,  and  ambassador  to 
Petersburg  m  1807.  Besides  his  poems,  he  published  two 
pamphlets,  to  show  the  necessity  of  universal  suffrage  and 
short  parliaments.    He  died  in  1828.] 

3  Here  will  Mr.  Glflbrd  allow  me  to  Introduce  once  more  to 
his  notice  the  sole  survivor,  the  "ultfanus  Romanorum,"  the 
last  of  the  Cruscanti!— M  Edwin"  the  "profound,"  by  our 
Lady  of  Punishment !  here  be  is,  as  lively  as  in  the  days  of 
"  well  said  Baviad  the  Correct."  I  thought  Fitzgerald  had 
been  the  tail  of  poesy ;  but,  alas !  he  u  only  Die  penul- 
timate. 

A  FAMILIAR  BPISTLB  TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  MORN1NO 

CHEONICLB. 

*'  What  reams  of  paper,  floods  of  ink," 
Do  tome  men  spoil,  who  never  think ! 
And  to  perhaps  you  '11  say  of  me, 
In  which  your  readers  may  agree. 
Still  I  write  on,  and  tell  you  why ; 
Nothing 's  so  bad,  you  can't  deny, 
But  may  instruct  or  entertain 
Without  the  risk  of  giving  pain,  ftc  ftc. 

OK  SOME  MODERN  QUACKS  AND  RXrORMlSTI. 

In  tracing  of  the  human  mind 

Through  all  its  various  courses, 
Though  strange,  'tis  true,  we  often  find 

It  knows  not  its  resources : 

And  men  through  life  assume  a  part 
For  which  no  talents  they  possess. 

Yet  wonder  that,  with  all  their  art, 
They  meet  no  better  with  success,  ftc.  ftc. 

a  [See  Milton's  Lyddat.] 

«  "  Bastard  qf  your  brains."— Minerva  being  the  first  by 
Jupiter's  headpiece,  and  a  variety  of  equally  unaccountable 
parturitions  upon  earth,  such  as  Madoc,  ftc.  ftc.  ftc. 

Og  2 


Give  light  to  passages  too  much  in  shade, 

Nor  let  a  doubt  obscure  one  verse  you've -made ; 

Your  friend's  "  a  Johnson,"  not  to  leave  one  word, 

However  trifling,  which  may  seem  absurd ; 

Such  erring  trifles  lead  to  serious  IDs, 

And  furnish  food  for  critics  >,  or  their  quills. 

As  the  Scotch  fiddle,  with  Its  touching  tune, 
Or  the  sad  influence  of  the  angry  moon, 
All  men  avoid  bad  writers'  ready  tongues, 
As  yawning  waiters  fly9  Fitsscribble'sS  lungs ; 
Yet  on  he  mouths — ten  minutes — tedious  each 
As  prelate's  homily,  or  placeman's  speech ; 
Long  as  the  last  years  of  a  lingering  lease, 
When  riot  pauses  until  rents  increase. 
While  such  a  minstrel,  muttering  fustian,  strays 
O'er  hedge  and  ditch,  through  unfrequented  ways, 
If  by  some  chance  he  walks  into  a  well, 
And  shouts  for  succour  with  stentorian  yell, 
"  A  rope  1  help,  Christians,  as  ye  hope  for  grace ! " 
Nor  woman,  man,  nor  child  will  stir  a  pace ; 
For  there  his  carcass  he  might  freely  fling, 
From  frenzy,  or  the  humour  of  the  thing. 
Though  this  has  happen'd  to  more  bards  than  one ; 
111  tell  you  Budgell's  story, — and  have  done. 

Ornament* :  parom  claris  lacem  dare  coeet ; 
Argoet  unburns  dictum ;  mutanda  notablt ; 
Flet  Arlstarcbus :  nee  dlcet,  Cur  ego  amicum 
Oflendam  in  nugis  ?  has  nugat  serla  ducent 
In  mala  derisum  semel  exceptumque  sinistre. 

Ut  mala  quern  scabies  ant  morbus  regiui  urguet, 
Aut  tanaticus  error  et  iracunda  Diana, 
Vesanum  tetlgisse  tunent  fusiuntque  poetam. 
Qui  tapiunt ;  agitant  pueri,  incaunque  sequuntur. 
Hie  dum  sublimes  versus  ructatur,  et  errat, 

8i  relutl  merullf  Intentus  deddit  aucepi       

In  puteum,  foveamve ;  licet,  Succurrite,  longum 
Clamet,  lo  dves  1  non  sit  qui  tollere  curet. 
Si  quia  curet  opem  ferre,  et  demittere  runem, 
Qui  ads  an  prudent  hue  ae  dejicerit,  atque 

>  u  A  emit  for  the  critics."— Jfenyer,  inOu"  JUkeanaL" 

**  And  the  "waiters"  are  the  only  fortunate  people  who 
can  *•  fly"  from  them ;  all  the  rest,  vis.  the  sad  subscribers  fo 
the  "  Literary  Fund."  being  compelled,  by  courtesy,  to  sit 
out  the  recitation  without  a  hope  of  exclaiming, M  Sic  "  (that 
is,  by  choking  Fits  with  bad  wine,  or  worse  poetry)  "  me  ser- 
vant Apollo!" 

»  ["  Fitsscrlbble,"  originally  "  FIttgerald."  See  ante, 
p.  421.] 

«  On  his  table  were  found  these  words :  u  What  Cato  did* 
and  Addison  approved,  cannot  be  wrong."  But  Addison  did 
not "  approve ; *  and  if  he  had,  it  would  not  have  mended  the 
matter.  He  had  invited  his  daughter  on  the  same  water- 
party  ;  but  Miss  Budgell,  by  some  accident,  escaped  this  last 
paternal  attention.  Thus  fell  the  sycophant  or  "  Attkus," 
and  the  enemy  of  Pope  I— [Eustace  Budgell,.  a  friend  and 
relative  of  Addison's,  "  leapt  into  the  Thames  "  to  escape  a 

Srosecutlon,  on  account  of  forging  the  will  of  Dr.  Tfndal ; 
i  which  Eustace  had  provided  himself  with  a  legacy  of  two 
thousand  pounds.    To  this  Pope  alludes — 

"  Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grub-street  on  my  quill, 
And  write  whate'er  he  please— except  my  will."] 

1  ["  We  talked  (says  Boswell)  of  a  man's  drowning  himself. 
— Jobnson.  *  I  should  never  think  it  time  to  make  away  with 
myself.'  I  put  the  case  of  Eustace  Budgell,  who  was  accused 
of  forging  a  will,  and  sunk  himself  in  the  Thames,  before  the 
trial  oflts  authenticity  came  on.  '  Suppose,  Sir,'  said  I, 
'that  a  man  is  absolutely  sure  that,  if  he  lives  a  few  days 
longer,  he  shall  be  detected  in  a  fraud,  the  consequence  of 
which  will  be  utter  disgrace,  and  expulsion  from  society.' 


Budgell,  a  rogue  and  rhymester,  for  no  goat, 
(Unless  his  case  be  much  misunderstood,) 
When  teased  with  creditors'  continual  claims, 
"  To  die  like  Cato  V  leapt  into  the  Thames! 
And  therefore  be  it  lawful  through  the  town 
For  any  bard  to  poison,  hang,  or  drown.  * 
Who  saves  the  intended  suicide  receives 
Small  thanks  from  him  who  loathes  the  lift  of 

leaves; 
And,  sooth  to  say,  mad  poets  must  not  lose 
The  glory  of  that  death  they  freely  chose. 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  some  torts  of  verse 
Prick  not  the  poet's  conscience  as  a  curse ; 
Dosed  *  with  vile  drams  on  Sunday  he  was  found, 
Or  got  a  child  on  consecrated  ground! 
And  hence  Is  haunted  with  a  rhyming  rare— 
FearM  like  a  bear  just  bunting  from  his  cage. 
If  free,  all  fly  his  versifying  fit, 
Fatal  at  once  to  simpleton  or  wit : 
But  Aim,  unhappy!  whom  he  seises, — aim 
He  flays  with  recitation  limb  by  limb ; 
Probes  to  the  quick  where'er  he  makes  his  breach, 
And  gorges  like  a  lawyer— or  a  leech.  ? 


Server!  nollt?   Dlcam:  Slcuttque  poetc 

Narrate  lnterltum.    Dona  lmmortalis  baberi 

Dum  cuplt  Empedodes,  ardentem  nialdus  £taea% 

Insilult ;  sit  jus,  liceatqua perire  poeds : 

Invitum  qui  servat,  idem  tactt  Occident!. 

Nee  semel  hoc  fedt ;  nee,  si  retractns  erfi,  jam 

Flet  homo,  et  ponet  Samoa*  mortis  amorem. 

Nee  satis  apparet  cur  versus  tactitet :  utnim 

Minxerit  In  patriot  dneres,  an  trlste  Wdcnul 

Moverit  incestus :  certe  font,  ac  velut  ursut, 

Oblectoa  caveat  valnit  si  (ranger*  dsthrot, 

Indoctum  doctumque  fugat  redtator  acerbus. 

Quern  vero  arripuit,  tenet,  ocddltque  legend©. 

Non  miasura  cutem,  nisi  plena  cruoris,  hinulo.  J 

Johnson.  '  Then,'  Sir,  let  Mm  go  abroad  to  s distant  mnBt; 
let  him  go  to  some  place  where  be  Is  not  known*  ***V5f 
him  go  to  the  devil,  where  he  is  known.'  "—See  Bos** 
vol.  It.  p.  80.  ed.  1836.] 

«  If"  dosed  with,"  Ac.  be  censured  as  low.  1  beg  !«**•»> 
refer  to  the  original  for  something  still  lower  t  and  If  of 
reader  will  translate  "  Minxerit  In  patriot  cmeret.*  •»  •£ 
a  decent  couplet,  I  will  insert  said  couplet  la  Ike  of  on 
present. 

?  [In  tradng  the  fortunes  of  men.  It  la  not  a  Um>cw** 
to  observe,  how  often  the  course  of  a  whole  life  hat  iha«e™J 
on  one  tingle  step.  Had  Lord  Byron  persisted  to  "i«lf» 
purpose  of  giving  this  poem  to  the  press.  Instead  «  OSm 
Harold,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have  been  wt. 
as  a  great  poet,  to  the  world.  Inferior  as  this  fatajhrsse11'* 
every  respect,  to  his  former  Satire,  and,  in  some  PJ*«f*5"? 
descending  below  the  level  of  unoer-graduate  vecnserKW 
failure,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  would  have  been  <*** 
and  signal ; — his  former  assailants  would  have  retaew*  Swr 
advantage  over  him,  and  either,  In  the  bitterness  of  h»  ■*• 
tification,  he  would  have  flung  ChUde  Harold  tnto  the ■»; 
or,  had  he  summoned  up  sufficient  confldeiww  to  !«***  lJr 
poem,  its  reception,  even  if  sufllcieot  to  retrieve  M"  ■** 
eyes  of  the  public  and  his  own,  could  never  have,  at  •*.  *J 
sembled  that  explosion  of  suoceas, — that  instavjsaeeej  ** 
universal  acclaim  of  admiration,  Into  which,  tearing.** 
were,  fresh  from  the  land  of  song,  he  surprised  the  eem. 
and  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  borne,  boojmet  ant  *•* 
assured,  along,  through  a  succession  of  new  trmnntuveets 
more  splendid  than  the  last.  Happuv,  the  better  Ml**1 
of  his  friends  averted  such  a  risk.—  MooaaO 


$tyt  eurjse  of  j&imtba. ' 


M  Pallas  te  hoc  vulnere,  Pallas 

hnmolat,  et  posnam  sceleratosx  sanguine  sumit." 

Mneid%  lib.  xil. 


Athens,  Capuchin  Convent,  March  17,  1811. 
Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  nee  be  run,  * 
Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun ; 
Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurer/  bright, 
Bat  one  unclouded  blase  of  living  light ; 
O'er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 
OQds  the  green  wave  that  trembles  as  it  glows ; 
On  old  ££tna's  rock  and  Hydra's  isle 
The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile ; 
O'er  his  own  regions  lingering  loves  to  shine, 
Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 
Descending  fast,  the  mountain-shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquerM  Salamis  t 
Their  asure  arches  through  the  long  expanse, 
More  deeply  purpled,  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 
And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 
Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven ; 
Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 
Behind  his  Delphian  rock  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  an  eve  his  palest  beam  he  cast 
When,  Athens !  here  thy  wisest  look'd  his  last, 
How  watch  M  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray, 
That  closed  their  murder'd  sage's  *  latest  day  1 
Not  yet— not  yet — Sol  pauses  on  the  hill, 
The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still ; 
But  sad  his  light  to  agonising  eyes, 
And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightful  dyes ; 
Gloom  o'er  the  lovely  land  he  seem'd  to  pour, 
TT»  land  where  Phoebus  never  frown'd  before ; 
But  ere  he  sunk  below  Clthseron's  head, 
The  cup  of  woe  was  quaff'd — the  spirit  fled ; 
The  soul  of  him  that  scorn'd  to  fear  or  fly, 
Who  Uved  and  died  as  none  can  live  or  die. 

But,  lo  1  from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain 
Th*  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign ; 4 

1  tThfa  fierce  philippic  on  Lord  Elgin,  whose  collection  of 
Athenian  marble*  wai  ultimately  purchased  for  the  nation,  in 
Hit*  at  the  eost  of  thirty-Are  thousand  pounds,  was  written 
at  Athene,  hi  March,  181  f.  and  prepared  for  publication  along 
the  *'  Hints  from  Horace ;"  but,  like  that  satire,  sup- 
by  Lord  Byron,  from  motives  which  the  reader  will 
idersGsnd.  It  was  first  given  to  the  world  In  1828. 
Few'caa  wonder  that  Lord  Byron's  feelings  should  hare  been 
powerfully  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  the  despoiled  Parthenon ; 
mat  it  b  only  due  to  Lord  Elgin  to  keep  in  mind,  that,  had 
tboae  precious  marbles  remained,  they  must,  in  all  likelihood, 
hcvw  perished  for  ever  amidst  the  miserable  scenes  of  violence 
which  Athens  has  since  witnessed ;  and  that  their  presence 
la  England  has  already,  by  universal  admission,  been  of  the 
moot  essential  advantage  to  the  fine  arts  of  our  own  country. 
The  yrihftrel  allusions  In  this  poem  are  not  such  as  require 
much  explanation.  It  contains  many  lines,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
thai  etrthor,  on  mature  reflection,  disapproved  of —but  is  too 
■Igoyum  a  specimen  of  his  iambics  to  be  omitted  in  any  col- 
lective edition  of  his  works.] 

*  [The  splendid  lines  with  which  this  satire  opens,  down  to 
-  As  thus,  within  the  walls  of  Pallas*  fane,"  first  appeared  at 
the  cosmneocetnent  of  the  thted  canto  of  the  Corsair,  the  au- 
tlsor  twvtasj.  at  that  time,  abandoned  all  notion  of  publishing 
Che  piece  of  which  they  originally  made  part.] 

*  Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a  short  time  before  sunset 
ttbm  hour  of  execution),  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his 
sttsctples  to  wait  tfll  the  sun  went  down. 


No  murky  vapour,  herald  of  the  storm, 
Hides  her  fair  face,  or  girds  her  glowing  form. 
With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moonbeams  play, 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray, 
And  bright  around,  with  quivering  beams  beset, 
Her  emblem  sparkles  o'er  the  minaret : 
The  groves  of  olive  scattered  dark  and  wide, 
Where  meek  Cephisus  sheds  his  scanty  tide, 
The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque, 
The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  kiosk,  * 
And  sad  and  sombre  •mid  the  holy  calm, 
Near  Theseus'  fane,  yon  solitary  palm ; 
All,  tinged  with  varied  hues,  arrest  the  eye ; 
And  dull  were  his  that  pass'd  them  heedless  by.  * 

Again  the  JEgean,  heard  no  more  afar, 
Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war : 
Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  expanse  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 
Mix'd  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distant  isle, 
That  frown,  where  gentler  ocean  deigns  to  smile. 

As  thus,  within  the  walls  of  Pallas'  fane, 
I  mark'd  the  beauties  of  the  land  and  main, 
Alone,  and  friendless,  on  the  magic  shore. 
Whose  arts  and  arms  but  live  in  poets'  lore ; ' 
Oft  as  the  matchless  dome  I  turn'd  to  scan, 
Sacred  to  gods,  but  not  secure  from  man, 
The  past  return'd,  the  present  seem'd  to  cease, 
And  Glory  knew  no  clime  beyond  her  Greece  I 

Hours  roll'd  along,  and  Dion's  orb  on  high 
Had  gain'd  the  centre  of  her  softest  sky ; 
And  yet  unwearied  still  my  footsteps  trod 
O'er  the  vain  shrine  of  many  a  vanish'd  god : 
But  chiefly,  Pallas !  thine ;  when  Hecate's  glare, 
Check'd  by  thy  columns,  fell  more  sadly  fair 

4  The  twilight  in  Greece  is  much  shorter  than  In  our  own 
country ;  the  days  in  winter  are  longer,  but  in  summer  of  less 
duration. 

*  The  kiosk  Is  a  Turkish  summer-house \  the  palm  is  with- 
out the  present  walls  of  Athens,  not  far  from  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  between  which  and  the  tree  the  wall  intervenes. 
Cephisus*  stream  is  indeed  scanty,  and  Ilissus  baa  no  stream 
at  all. 

*  [During  our  residence  of  ten  weeks  at  Athens,  there  was 
not,  I  believe,  a  day  of  which  we  did  not  devote  a  part  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  noble  monuments  of  Grecian  genius,  that 
have  outlived  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  outrage  of  bar- 
barous and  antiquarian  despollers.  The  Temple  of  Theseus, 
which  was  within  five  minutes*  walk  of  our  lodgings,  is  the 
most  perfect  ancient  edifice  in  the  world.  In  this  fabric,  the 
most  enduring  stability,  and  a  simplicity  of  design  peculiarly 
striking,  are  united  with  the  highest  elegance  and  accuracy  of 
workmanship :  the  characteristic  of  the  Doric  style,  whose 
chaste  beauty  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  first  artists,  to  be 
equalled  by  the  graces  of  any  of  the  other  orders.  A  gen- 
tleman of  Athens,  of  great  taste  and  skill,  assured  us  that, 
after  a  continued  contemplation  of  this  temple,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  Parthenon,  ne  could  never  again  look  with  his 
accustomed  satisfaction  upon  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  ruins 
of  Athens,  much  less  upon  the  specimens  of  the  more  modern 
species  of  architecture  to  be  seen  in  Italy. — Hoaswusa.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


O'er  the  chill  marble,  where  the  startling  tread 
Thrills  the  lone  heart  like  echoes  from  the  dead. 
Long  had  I  mused,  and  treasured  every  trace 
The  wreck  of  Greece  recorded  of  her  race, 
When,  lo  I  a  giant  form  before  me  strode, 
And  Pallas  hail'd  me  in  her  own  abode  1 

Yes,  twas  Minerva's  self;  but,  ah !  how  changed  * 
Since  o'er  the  Dardan  field  in  arms  she  ranged  1 
Not  such  as  erst,  by  her  divine  command, 
Her  form  appear'd  from  Phidias*  plastic  hand 
Gone  were  the  terrors  of  her  awful  brow 
Her  idle  aegis  bore  no  Gorgon  now? 
Her  helm  was  dinted,  and  the  broken  lance 
Seem'd  weak  and  shiftless  e'en  to  mortal  glance 
The  olive  branch,  which  still  she  deign'd  to  clasp, 
Shrunk  from  her  touch,  and  wither'd  in  her  grasp ; 
And,  ah !  though  still  the  brightest  of  the  sky, 
Celestial  tears  bedimm'd  her  large  blue  eye : 
Bound  the  rent  casque  her  owlet  circled  slow, 
And  mourn'd  his  mistress  with  a  shriek  of  woe ! 

"  Mortal  l" — 'twas  thus  she  spake — "  that  blush 
of  shame 
Proclaims  thee  Briton,  once  a  noble  name ; 
First  of  the  mighty,  foremost  of  the  free, 
Now  honour'd  less  by  all,  and  least  by  me : 
Chief  of  thy  foes  shall  Pallas  still  be  found. 
Scek'st  thou  the  cause  of  loathing  ?  — look  around. 
Lo !  here,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire, 
I  saw  successive  tyrannies  expire. 
'Scaped  from  the  ravage  of  the  Turk  and  Goth,  * 
Thy  country  sends  a  spoiler  worse  than  both. 2 
Survey  this  vacant,  violated  fane ; 
Recount  the  relics  torn  that  yet  remain : 
These  Cecrops  placed,  this  Pericles  adorn 'd,' 
That  Adrian  rear'd  when  drooping  Science  mourn'd. 
What  more  I  owe  let  gratitude  attest— 
Know,  Alaric  and  Elgin  did  the  rest 
That  all  may  learn  from  whence  the  plunderer  cair.e, 
The  insulted  wall  sustains  his  hated  name4  : 
For  Elgin's  fame  thus  grateful  Pallas  pleads, 
Below,  his  name — above,  behold  his  deeds  \b 
Be  ever  hail'd  with  equal  honour  here 
The  Gothic  monarch  and  the  Plctish  peer : 
Arms  gave  the  first  his  right,  the  last  had  none 
But  basely  stole  what  less  barbarians  won. 
So  when  the  lion  quits  his  fell  repast, 
Next  prowls  the  wolf,  the  filthy  jackal  last : 
Flesh,  limbs,  and  blood  the  former  make  their  own, 
The  last  poor  brute  securely  gnaws  the  bone. 
Yet  still  the  gods  are  just,  and  crimes  are  cross'd : 
See  here  what  Elgin  won,  and  what  he  lost ! 

1  rOn  the  plaster  wall,  on  the  west  side  of  the  chapel,  these 
words  have  been  very  deeply  cut :  — 

Quod  non  fecebckt  Con, 
Hoc  racaaoKT  Scon. 

The  mortar  wall,  yet  fresh  when  we  saw  it,  supplying  the 
place  of  the  statue  now  in  Lord  Elgin's  collection,  serres  as  a 
comment  on  thii  text.  This  eulogy  of  the  Goths  alludes  to 
an  unfounded  story  of  a  Greek  historian,  who  relates  that 
Alark,  either  terrified  by  two  phantoms,  one  of  Mioenra  her- 
self, the  other  of  Achilles,  terrible  as  when  be  strode  towards 
the  walls  of  Troy  to  hu  friend*,  or  struck  with  a  reverential 
respect,  had  spared  the  treasures,  ornaments,  and  people  of 
the  venerable  dry.  —  Hobhouss.] 

*  [In  the  original  MS 

**  Ab,  Athens  1  scarce  escaj  cd  from  Turk  and  Goth : 
Hell  sends  a  paltry  ><  urchm.ui  wurs-c  than  both."] 


Another  name  with  Ait  pollutes  my  shrine : 
Behold  where  Dian's  beams  disdain  to  shine  I 
Some  retribution  still  might  Pallas  claim, 
When  Venus  half  avenged  Minerva's  shame,"1 

She  ceased  awhile,  and  thus  I  dared  reply, 
To  soothe  the  vengeance  kindling  in  her  eye : 
M  Daughter  of  Jove  1  in  Britain's  injured  name, 
A  true-born  Briton  may  the  deed  disclaim, 
frown  not  on  England ;  England  owns  him  Dot: 
Athena,  no  t  thy  plunderer  was  a  Scot 
Ask'st  thou  the  difference  ?  From  fair  PhyVstowra 
Survey  Bceotia ;  —Caledonia's  ours. 
And  well  I  know  within  that  bastard  land  T 
Hath  Wisdom's  goddess  never  held  command; 
A  barren  soil,  where  Nature's  germs,  confined 
To  stern  sterility,  can  stint  the  mind ; 
Whose  thistle  well  betrays  the  niggard  earth, 
Emblem  of  all  to  whom  the  land  gives  birth ; 
Each  genial  influence  nurtured  to  resist ; 
A  land  of  meanness,  sophistry,  and  mist 
Each  breeze  from  foggy  mount  and  marshy  plais 
Dilutes  with  drivel  every  drizzly  brain, 
Till,  burst  at  length,  each  watery  head  o'erfcrv 
Foul  as  their  soil,  and  frigid  as  their  snow*. 
Then  thousand  schemes  of  petulance  and  pri<> 
Despatch  her  scheming  children  for  and  vide : 
Some  east,  some  west,  some  everywhere  bat  north, 
In  quest  of  lawless  gain,  they  issue  forth. 
And  thus  — accursed  be  the  day  and  year  '.— 
She  sent  a  Pict  to  play  the  felon  here. 
Yet  Caledonia  claims  some  native  worth, 
As  dull  Boeotia  gave  a  Pindar  birth ; 
So  may  her  few,  the  letter'd  and  the  brave, 
Bound  to  no  dime,  and  victors  of  the  grave, 
Shake  off  the  sordid  dust  of  such  a  land. 
And  shine  like  children  of  a  happier  strand ; 
As  once,  of  yore,  in  some  obnoxious  place, 
Ten  names  (if  found)  had  saved  a  wretched  net.* 


rcat 


"  Mortal  1"  the  blue-eyed  maid  resumed,  u»- 
Bear  back  my  mandate  to  thy  native  short. 
Though  fallen,  alas !  this  vengeance  yet  is  mint*. 
To  turn  my  counsels  far  from  lands  like  thine 
Hear  then  in  silence  Pallas'  stern  behest ; 
Hear  and  believe,  for  Time  will  tell  the  rest 

"  First  on  the  head  of  him  who  did  this  deal 
My  curse  shall  light, — on  him  and  all  his  seed: 
Without  one  spark  of  intellectual  fire. 
Be  all  the  sons  as  senseless  as  the  sire : 
If  one  with  wit  the  parent  brood  disgrace, 
Believe  him  bastard  of  a  brighter  race  : 

»  This  is  ppokrn  of  the  city  to  general,  and  cot  of  thr &+ 
polU  in  particular.  The  temple  of  Juptter  01yro»1u*,tj  »w* 
supposed  the  Pantheon,  was  finished  by  HadnMjj *JJ» 
columns  are  standing,  of  the  moat  beautiful  marble  msr^ 
lecture. 

<  [On  the  original  MS.  Is  written— 
"  Asplce  quos  Pallas  Scoto  eoncedit  boaom. 
Infra  »tat  nomea — facta  supraqne  ride.") 

*  [For  Lord  Brron*s  detailed  remarks  on  Lard  DP* 
dealing  with  the  Parthenon,  see  ArrtK&U,  now  A. »  ■■ 
second  canto  of  Chflde  Harold.] 

•  His  lord&Mp't  name,  and  that  of  one  who  n»  loafW  »•*•  ; 
ft,  are  carvrd  conspicuously  on  the  Parthenon;  she**, »» 

Eart  not  far  distant,  ar*  the  Cora  ressmasts  of  the  bsett  » 
eros,  destroyed  In  a  vain  attempt  to  resect*  them. 

'  "  Irish  bastards,'*  according  to  air  CaJlafctaa  f/ftsftT  ' 
ban. 
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8GU  with  his  hireling  artists  let  him  prate, 
And  Folly's  praise  repay  for  Wisdom's  hate ; 
Long  of  their  patron's  gusto  let  them  tell, 
Whose  noblest,  native  gusto  is — to  sell : 
To  sell,  and  make— may  Shame  record  the  day  I— 
The  state  receiver  of  his  pilferM  prey. 1 
Meantime,  the  flattering,  feeble  dotard,  West, 
Europe's  worst  dauber,  and  poor  Britain's  best, 
With  palsied  hand  shall  turn  each  model  o'er, 
And  own  himself  an  infant  of  fourscore.  3 
Be  all  the  bruisers  cull'd  from  all  St  Giles', 
That  art  and  nature  may  compare  their  styles ; 
While  brawny  brutes  in  stupid  wonder  stare, 
And  marvel  at  his  lordship's  '  stone  shop  '*  there. 
Round  the  throng'd  gate  shall  sauntering  coxcombs 

creep, 
To  lounge  and  lucubrate,  to  prate  and  peep ; 
While  many  a  languid  maid,  with  longing  sigh. 
On  giant  statues  casts  the  curious  eye ; 
The  room  with  transient  glance  appears  to  skim, 
Yet  marks  the  mighty  back  and  length  of  limb ;' 
Mourns  o'er  the  difference  of  now  and  then  { 
f^uima,  «  These  Greeks  Indeed  were  proper  men !' 
Draws  sly  comparisons  of  these  with  thou, 
And  envies  Lais  all  her  Attic  beaux. 
When  shall  a  modern  maid  have  swains  like  these  I 
Alas  I  Sir  Harry  is  no  Hercules ! 
And  last  of  all,  amidst  the  gaping  crew, 
Some  calm  spectator,  as  he  takes  his  view, 
In  silent  indignation  mix'd  with  grief, 
Admires  the  plunder,  but  abhors  the  thief.  * 
Oh,  loathed  in  life,  nor  pardon'd  in  the  dust, 
May  hate  pursue  his  sacrilegious  lust  1 
Link'd  with  the  fool  that  fired  the  Ephesian  dome, 
Shall  vengeance  follow  far  beyond  the  tomb, 
And  Eratostratus  and  Elgin  shine 
In  many  a  branding  page  and  burning  line ; 
Alike  reserved  for  aye  to  stand  accursed. 
Perchance  the  second  blacker  than  the  first 

a  So  let  him  stand,  through  ages  yet  unborn, 
Fix'd  statue  on  the  pedestal  of  Scorn ; 
Though  not  for  him  alone  revenge  shall  wait, 
But  fits  thy  country  for  her  coming  late : 
Ben  were  the  deeds  that  taught  her  lawless  son 
To  do  what  oft  Britannia's  self  had  done. 
Look  to  the  Baltic — biasing  from  afar, 
Tour  old  ally  yet  mourns  perfidious  war.  * 
Not  to  such  deeds  did  Pallas  lend  her  aid, 
Or  break  the  compact  which  herself  had  made ; 
Tar  from  such  councils,  from  the  faithless  field 
She  fled — but  left  behind  her  Gorgon  shield : 
A  fatal  gift,  that  turn'd  your  friends  to  stone, 
And  left  lost  Albion  hated  and  alone. 

*  Look  to  the  East,  where  Ganges*  swarthy  race 
Shall  shake  your  tyrant  empire  to  its  base ; 

1  [In  ISM,  thirty-fire  thousand  pounds  were  voted  by  Par- 
liament tor  the  purchase  of  the  Elgin  marbles.] 
s  Mr.  Wast,  on  swing  the  "Elgin  Collection  "  (1  suppose 


■nail  bear  of  the  •*  Abersbaw  '*  and  "  Jack  Shephard ' 
faction),  declares  himself  "  a  mere  tyro  '*  In  art. 

*  Poor  Grfbb  was  sadly  puzxlcd  when  the  marbles  were  first 
exfafbUed  al  Elgin  House :  he  asked  If  It  was  not  "  a  stone 
ana?  *  •»  —  lie  was  right ;  It  it  a  shop. 

♦  [That  the  Elgin  marbles  will  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ovtrt  of  art  in  England,  cannot  be  doubted.  They  must  cer- 
tainly open  the  eyes  of  the  British  artists,  and  prove  that  the 

and  only  road  to  simplicity  and  beauty  Is  the  study  of 
But,  had  we  a  right  to  diminish  the  interest  of  Athens 


Lo !  there  Rebellion  rears  her  ghastly  head, 
And  glares  the  Nemesis  of  native  dead ; 
Till  Indus  rolls  a  deep  purpureal  flood 
And  claims  his  long  arrear  of  northern  blood. 
So  may  ye  perish  1      Pallas,  when  she  gave 
Tour  tree-born  rights,  forbade  ye  to  enslave. 

"Look  on  your  Spain  ! — she  clasps  the  hand  she 
hates, 
But  boldly  clasps,  and  thrusts  you  from  her  gates. 
Bear  witness,  bright  Barossa !  thou  canst  tell 
Whose  were  the  sons  that  bravely  fought  and  fell. 
But  Lusltania,  kind  and  dear  ally, 
Can  spare  a  few  to  fight,  and  sometimes  fly. 
Oh  glorious  field  I  by  Famine  fiercely  won, 
The  Gaul  retires  for  once,  and  all  is  done ! 
But  when  did  Pallas  teach,  that  one  retreat 
Retrieved  three  long  olympiads  of  defeat? 

"  Look  last  at  home — ye  love  not  to  look  there ; 
On  the  grim  smile  of  comfortless  despair  : 
Tour  city  saddens :  loud  though  Bevel  howls, 
Here  Famine  faints,  and  yonder  Bapine  prowls. 
See  all  alike  of  more  or  less  bereft ; 
No  misers  tremble  when  there  *s  nothing  left. 
*  Blest  paper  credit ' 0  ;  who  shall  dare  to  sing  ? 
It  clogs  like  lead  Corruption's  weary  wing. 
Tet  Pallas  pluck'd  each  premier  by  the  ear, 
Who  gods  and  men  alike  dJsdain'd  to  hear  ; 
But  one,  repentant  o'er  a  bankrupt  state, 
On  Pallas  calls, — but  calls,  alas  I  too  late : 
Then  raves  for  •  •  ;  to  that  Mentor  bends, 
Though  he  and  Pallas  never  yet  were  friends. 
Him  senates  hear,  whom  never  yet  they  heard, 
Contemptuous  once,  and  now  no  less  absurd. 
So,  once  of  yore,  each  reasonable  frog 
Swore  faith  and  fealty  to  his  sovereign  '  log.' 
Thus  hail'd  your  rulers  their  patrician  clod, 
As  Egypt  chose  an  onion  for  a  god. 

"  Now  fare  ye  well !  enjoy  your  little  hour ; 
Go,  grasp  the  shadow  of  your  vanish'd  power ; 
Gloss  o'er  the  failure  of  each  fondest  scheme ; 
Tour    strength  a  name,    your   bloated    wealth    a 

dream. 
Gone  is  that  gold,  the  marvel  of  mankind, 
And  pirates  barter  all  that's  left  behind.  7 
No  more  the  hirelings,  purchased  near  and  far, 
Crowd  to  the  ranks  of  mercenary  war. 
The  idle  merchant  on  the  useless  quay 
Droops  o'er  the  bales  no  bark  may  bear  away ; 
Or,  back  returning,  sees  rejected  stores 
Rot  piecemeal  on  his  own  encumber'd  shores : 
The  starved  mechanic  breaks  his  rusting  loom, 
And  desperate  mans  him  'gainst  the  coming  doom. 
Then  in  the  senate  of  your  sinking  state 
Show  me  the  man  whose  counsels  may  have  weight. 

for  selfish  motives,  and  prevent  successive  generations  of 
other  nations  from  seeing  those  admirable  sculptures  ?  The 
Temple  of  Minerva  was  spared  as  a  beacon  to  the  world, 
to  direct  it  to  the  knowledge  of  purity  of  taste.  What  can  we 
say  to  the  disappointed  traveller,  who  is  now  deprived  of  the 
rich  gratification  which  would  have  compensated  his  travel 
and  his  toll?  It  wtU  te  UtUe  coiuoladon  to  him  to  say ,  be  may 
find  the  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon  In  England.  —  H.  w. 
Williams.] 
»  [The  affair  of  Copenhagen.} 

*    "  Blest  paper  credit !  last  and  best  supply, 

That  lends  Corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly ! "  —Fora. 

?  The  Deal  and  Dover  traffickers  in  specie. 
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Tain  is  each  voice  where  tones  could  once  com- 
mand; 
E'en  (actions  cease  to  charm  a  factions  land : 
Yet  jarring  sects  convulse  a  sister  isle. 
And  light  with  maddening  hands  the  mutual  pile. 

"  Tis  done,  tis  past,  since  Pallas  warns  in  vain ; 
The  Furies  seise  her  abdicated  reign : 
Wide  o'er  the  realm  they  wave  their  kindling  brands, 
And  wring  her  vitals  with  their  fiery  hands. 
But  one  convulsive  struggle  still  remains, 
And  Gaul  shall  weep  ere  Albion  wear  her  chains. 
The  bannerM  pomp  of  war,  the  glittering  flies, 
O'er  whose  gay  trappings  stern  Bellona  smiles ; 
The  hrasen  trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum, 
That  bid  the  foe  defiance  ere  they  come ; 
The  hero  bounding  at  his  country's  call, 
The  glorious  death  that  consecrates  his  fall, 
Swell  the  young  heart  with  visionary  charms, 
And  hid  it  antedate  the  joys  ot  arms. 


But  know,  a  lesson  you  may  yet  be  taught, 
With  death  alone  are  laurels  cheaply  bought: 
Not  in  the  conflict  Havoc  seeks  delight. 
His  day  of  mercy  is  the  day  of  fight 
Bat  when  the  field  is  fought,  the  battle  won, 
Though  drench'd  with  gore,  his  woes  are  but  begun 
His  deeper  deeds  as  yet  ye  know  by  name; 
The  slaughterM  peasant  and  the  ravish'd  dame. 
The  rifled  mansion  and  the  foe-reap'd  field, 
HI  suit  with  souls  at  home,  untaught  to  yield. 
Say  with  what  eye  along  the  distant  down 
Would  flying  burghers  mark  the  biasing  town? 
How  view  the  column  of  ascending  flames 
Shake  his  red  shadow  o'er  the  startled  Thame*? 
Nay,  frown  not,  Albion !  for  the  torch  was  thine 
That  lit  such  pyres  from  Tagus  to  the  Shine : 
Now  should  they  burst  on  thy  devoted  coast. 
Go,  ask  thy  bosom  who  deserves  them  most. 
The  law  of  heaven  and  earth  Is  life  for  life, 
And  she  who  raised,  in  vain  regrets,  the  strife." « 


*    I 


®t)t  ©Halt? : 


AN  APOSTROPHIC  HYMN.1 


Quails  in  Buret*  ripis,  ant  per  Jogs  Cyntbi, 
Bxercet  Diana  choros."  Viaon*. 

Such  on  Burotas'  banks,  or  Cynthia**  height, 
Diana  teems :  and  10  she  charms  the  sight. 
When  in  the  dance  the  graceful  goddess  leads 
The  quire  of  nymphs,  and  overtops  their  heads.*' 

DtTDCt**  VirgtL 


M 


TO  THE  PUBLISHER. 

Sim, 

I  am  a  country  gentleman  of  a  midland  county. 
I  might  have  been  a  parliament-man  for  a  certain 
borough ;  having  had  the  offer  of  as  many  votes  as 
General  T.  at  the  general  election  in  1812.  *  But  I 
was  all  for  domestic  happiness ;  as,  fifteen  years  ago, 
on  a  visit  to  London,  I  married  a  middle-aged  maid 
of  honour.  We  lived  happily  at  Hornem  Hall  till 
last  season,  when  my  wife  and  I  were  Invited  by  the 
Countess  of  Waltsaway  (a  distant  relation  of  my 
spouse)  to  pass  the  winter  in  town.  Thinking  no 
harm,  and  our  girls  being  come  to  a  marriageable 
(or,  as  they  call  It,  marketable)  age,  and  having 

1  [**  The  beautiful  but  barren  Hymettus,  the  whole  coast  of 
Attica,  her  hills  and  mountains,  Pentelicus,  Anchesmus,  Phi- 
lopappus,  ftc.  ax.  are  In  themselves  poetical ;  and  would  be 
so  if  the  name  of  Athens,  of  Athenians,  and  her  very  ruins, 
swept  from  the  earth.    But,  am  I  to  be  told  that  the 


nature"  of  Attica  would  be  more  poetical  without  the 
M  art "  of  the  Acropolis  ?  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  ?  and  of 
the  still  all  Greek  and  glorious  monuments  of  her  exquisitely 
artificial  genius  ?  Ask  the  traveller  what  strikes  him  as  most 
poetical,  the  Parthenon,  or  the  rock  on  which  It  stands  ?  The 
columns  of  Cape  Colonna,  or  the  Cape  itself?  The  rocks  at 
the  foot  of  It,  or  the  recollection  that  Falconer's  ship  was 
bulged  upon  them  ?  There  are  a  thousand  rocks  and  capes 
far  more  picturesque  than  those  of  the  Acropolis  and  Cape 
flunhnn  in  themselves.  But  it  is  the  Mari,"  the  columns,  the 
temples,  the  wrecked  vessel,  which  give  them  their  antique 
and  their  modern  poetry,  and  not  the  spots  themselves.  lop- 


besides  a  Chancery  suit  inveterately  entailed  upon 
the  family  estate,  we  came  up  in  our  old  chariot,— 
of  which,  by  the  bye,  my  wife  grew  so  much  ml***"** 
in  less  than  a  week,  that  I  was  obliged  to  buy  s 
second-hand  barouche,  of  which  I  might  mount  the 
box,  Mrs.  H.  says,  if  I  could  drive,  but  never  see  the 
inside — that  place  being  reserved  for  the  Honourable 
Augustus  Tiptoe,  her  partner-general  and  opera- 
knight  Hearing  great  praises  of  Mrs.  ILVdandog 
(she  was  famous  for  birthnight  minuets  in  the  tatter 
end  of  the  last  century),  I  unbooted,  and  went  to  a 
ball  at  the  Countess's,  expecting  to  see  a  country 
dance,  or,  at  most,  cotillons,  reels,  and  all  the  oM 
paces  to  the  newest  tunes.  But,  judge  of  nay  surprise, 
on  arriving,  to  see  poor  dear  Mrs.  Hornem  with  bet 

posed,  and  will  ever  oppose,  the  robbery  of  rains  feem  Athens, 
to  instruct  the  English  In  sculpture ;  but  why  did  I  dot*  * 
The  rmmt  are  as  poetical  la  Piccadilly  as  they  were  fca  a* 
Parthenon ;  but  the  Parthenon  and  fttt  reck  are  leas  so  witness 
them.    Such  Is  the  poetry  of  art/*— JfcnrmZ^atov,  tttt.] 

'  [This  trine  was  written  si  CbaUenham  la  the 
1812,  and  publuJiedaBonyinooty  to  the  eating  of 
tag  year.    It  was  not  very  well  received  at  tit  t 
public;  and  the  author  was  by  do  mesne 
should  be  considered  as  his  handiwork.    "  I  — _ 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  M  that  a  certain  malidous 
oow»lUing  u  attributed  to  me.    This  report,  1 
will  take  care  to  contradict ;  as  the  author,  I 
like  that  I  should  wear  his  cap  and  bells.  "J 


Y 
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arms  half  round  the  loins  of  a  huge  hussar-looking 
gentleman  I  never  set  eyes  on  before ;  and  his,  to 
say  truth,  rather  more  than  half  round  her  waist, 
turning  round,  and  round,  and  round,  to  a  d  d 
see*saw  up-and-down  sort  of  tune,  that  reminded  me 
of  the  M  Black  joke,"  only  more  "  ajfettmosof  till  it 
made  me  quite  giddy  with  wondering  they  were  not 
to.  By-and-by  they  stopped  a  bit,  and  I  thought 
they  would  ait  or  Call  down :  —  but  no >  with  Mrs.  H.  's 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  u  quam  familiar  iter" »  (as 
Terence  said,  when  I  was  at  school),  they  walked 
about  a  minute,  and  then  at  it  again,  like  two  cock- 
chafers spitted  on  the  same  bodkin.  I  asked  what 
all  this  meant,  when,  with  a  loud  laugh,  a  child  no 
older  than  our  Wllhelmina  (a  name  I  never  heard 
but  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  though  her  mother 
would  call  her  after  the  Princess  of  Swappenbach,) 
said,  M  Lord !  Mr.  Horoem,  can't  you  see  they  are 
▼altsing?"  or  waltzing  (I  forget  which) ;  and  then 
op  she  got,  and  her  mother  and  sister,  and  away  they 
went,  and  round-abouted  it  till  supper  time.  Now, 
that  I  know  what  it  is,  I  like  it  of  all  things,  and 
so  does  Mrs.  H.  (though  I  have  broken  my  shins, 
and  four  times  overturned  Mrs.  Hornem's  maid,  in 
practising  the  preliminary  steps  In  a  morning). 
Indeed,  so  much  do  I  like  It,  that  having  a  turn  for 
rhyme,  tastily  displayed  in  some  election  ballads,  and 
songs  in  honour  of  all  the  victories  (but  till  lately  I 
have  had  little  practice  in  that  way),  I  sat  down,  and 
with  the  aid  of  William  Fltsgerald,  Esq.  *,  and  a  few 
hints  from  Dr.  Busby*,  (whose  recitations  I  attend, 
and  am  monstrous  fond  of  Master  Busby's  manner 
of  delivering  his  father's  late  successful  "  Drury  Lane 
Address,")  I  composed  the  following  hymn,  where- 
withal to  make  my  sentiments  known  to  the  public ; 
whom,  nevertheless,  I  heartily  despise,  as  well  as  the 


I  am,  Sir,  yours,  Ice.  &c. 

HORACE  HORNEM. 


cd*  asaait?. 

Muss  of  the  many-twinkling  feet  < !  whose  charms 
Are  now  extended  up  from  legs  to  arms ; 

1  My  Latin  ft  all  forgottui,  If  a  man  can  be  tald  to  ham 
Iwguiato  what  he  never  remembered;  but  1  bought  ror 
otic-page  motto  of  a  Catholic  priest  for  a  three-shilling  bank 
token,  after  much  haggling  for  the  even  sixpence.  I  grudged 
the  money  to  a  papist,  being  all  for  the  memory  of  Perceval 
and  *'  No  popery,  and  quite  regretting  the  downfal  of  the 
pep*,  became  we  can't  bum  htm  any  more. 

•  [Seeaaar\p.421.] 

*  (flee  "  Rejected  Addresses.**] 

«  **  Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet.'*— Gray. 

»  To  rival  Lord  Wellealey't,  or  his  nephew's,  at  the  reader 
plea— : — the  one  gained  a  pretty  woman,  whom  he  deserved, 
by  fighting  for ;  end  the  other  hat  been  fighting  In  the  Pen- 
HMuta  many  a  long  day,  "  by  Shrewsbury  clock,"  without 
nretef  anytldng  tn  <4fl«  country  but  the  title  of  "the  Great 
Lord."  «xn  **  the  Lord ; "  which  savours  of  profanation, 
aa*tnf  been  hitherto  applied  only  to  that  Being  to  whom 
**  Tt  Demm  **  for  carnage  are  the  rankest  blasphemy. — It  Is 
to  be  presumed  the  general  will  one  day  return  to  hit  Sabine 


"  To  tame  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain, 
,4hmtt  as  qmekiff  as  he  conquer 'd  Spain  I" 

The  Lord  Peterborough  conquered  continents  In  a  summer ; 
we  do  more— we  contrive  both  to  conquer  and  lose  them  ina 
urn.  If  the  "  great  Lord's  "  Ondnnatien  progress 


Terpsichore ! — too  long  misdeem'd  a  maid    ■ 
Reproachful  term — bestow'd  but  to  upbraid- 
Henceforth  in  all  the  bronse  of*  brightness  shine, 
The  least  a  vestal  of  the  virgin  Nine. 
Far  be  from  thee  and  thine  the  name  of  prude : 
Mock'd,  yet  triumphant ;  sneer'd  at,  unsubdued ; 
Thy  legs  must  move  to  conquer  as  they  fly, 
If  but  thy  coats  are  reasonably  high ; 
Thy  breast — if  bare  enough — requires  no  shield; 
Dance  forth — sans  armour  thou  shalt  take  the  field, 
And  own — impregnable  to  most  assaults, 
Thy  not  too  lawfully  begotten  "  Walts." 

Hail,  nimble  nymph  I  to  whom  the  young  hussar, 
The  whisker'd  votary  of  waltz  and  war, 
His  night  devotes,  despite  of  spur  and  boots ; 
A  sight  unmatch'd  since  Orpheus  and  his  brutes : 
Hall,  spirit-stirring  Waltz  I  —  beneath  whose  banners 
A  modern  hero  fought  for  modish  manners ; 
On  Hounslow's  heath  to  rival  Wcllesley's  *  fame, 
Cock'd — fired — and  miss'd  his  man— but  gain'd  his 

aim; 
Hail,  moving  Muse !  to  whom  the  fair  one's  breast 
Gives  all  it  can,  and  bids  us  take  the  rest 
Oh !  for  the  flow  of  Busby,  or  of  Fits, 
The  latter's  loyalty,  the  former's  wits, 
To  "  energise  the  object  I  pursue,"  • 
And  give  both  Belial  and  his  dance  their  due  I 

Imperial  Walts !  imported  from  the  Rhine 
(Famed  for  the  growth  of  pedigrees  and  wine), 
Long  be  thine  import  from  all  duty  tree, 
And  hock  itself  be  less  esteem'd  than  thee : 
In  some  few  qualities  alike — for  hock 
Improves  our  cellar — thou  our  living  stock. 
The  head  to  hock  belongs — thy  subtler  art 
Intoxicates  alone  the  heedless  heart : 
Through  the  full  veins  thy  gentler  poison  swims, 
And  wakes  to  wantonness  the  willing  limbs. 

Oh,  Germany!  how  much  to  thee  we  owe, 
As  heaven-born  Pitt  can  testify  below, 
Ere  cursed  confederation  made  thee  France's, 
And  only  left  us  thy  d — d  debts  and  dances ! 
Of  subsidies  and  Hanover  bereft, 
We  bless  thee  still — for  George  the  Third  is  left  1 
Of  kings  the  best — and  last,  not  least  in  worth, 
For  graciously  begetting  George  the  Fourth. 

In  agriculture  be  no  speedier  than  the  proportional  average 
of  time  in  Pope's  couplet.  It  will,  according  to  the  fanners' 
proverb,  be  "  ploughing  with  dogs." 

By  the  bye — one  of  this  illustrious  person's  new  titles  Is 
forgotten— It  is,  however,  worth  remembering — "Salvador 
delmundol"  credits,  postert  t  If  this  be  the  appellation  an- 
nexed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  name  of  a 
man  who  hat  not  yet  saved  them — query — are  they  worth 
saving,  even  to  this  world  ?  for,  according  to  the  mildest  mo- 
difications of  any  Christian  creed,  those  three  words  make  the 
odds  much  against  them  tn  the  next. — "Saviour  of  the 
world,"  quotha  I —it  were  to  be  wished  that  he,  or  any  one 
else,  could  save  a  corner  of  it — his  country.  Yet  this  stupid 
misnomer,  although  it  shows  the  near  connection  between 
superstition  and  Impiety,  so  far  has  its  use,  that  it  proves 
there  can  be  little  to  dread  from  those  Catholics  (inquisitorial 
Catholics  too)  who  can  confer  such  an  appellation  on  a  Pro- 
tettant.  1  suppose  next  year  he  will  be  entitled  the  *'  Virgin 
Mary :  '*  If  to,  Lord  George  Gordon  himself  would  have 
nothing  to  object  to  such  liberal  bastards  of  our  Lady  of 
Babylon. 

•  [Among  the  addresses  tent  in  to  the  Drury  Lane  Com- 
mittee was  one  by  Dr.  Busby,  which  began  by  asking— 

"  When  energising  objects  men  pursue, 
What  are  the  prodigies  they  cannot  do?"] 


To  Germany,  and  highnesses  serene, 
Who  owe  us  millions— dont  we  owe  the  queen  ? 
To  Germany,  what  owe  we  not  besides  ? 
So  oft  bestowing  Brunswickers  and  brides ; 
Who  paid  for  vulgar,  with  her  royal  blood, 
Drawn  from  the  stem  of  each  Teutonic  stud : 
Who  sent  us — so  be  pardon'd  all  her  faults — 
A  dosen  dukes,  some  kings,  a  queen — and  Walts. 

But  peace  to  her — her  emperor  and  diet, 
Though  now  transferr'd  to  Buonaparte's  "fiat  1 w 
Back  to  my  theme — O  Muse  of  motion  I  say, 
How  first  to  Albion  found  thy  Walts  her  way  ? 

Borne  on  the  breath  of  hyperborean  gales, 
From  Hamburg's  port  (while  Hamburg  yet  had  matb), 
Ere  yet  unlucky  Fame — compell'd  to  creep 
To  snowy  Gottenburg — was  chill'd  to  sleep ; 
Or,  starting  from  her  slumbers,  deign'd  arise, 
Heligoland !  to  stock  thy  mart  with  lies ; 
While  unburnt  Moscow l  yet  had  news  to  send, 
Nor  owed  her  fiery  exit  to  a  friend, 
She  came — Waltz  came — and  with  her  certain  sets 
Of  true  despatches,  and  as  true  gazettes : 
Then  flamed  of  Austerlits  the  blest  despatch, 
Which  Moniteur  nor  Morning  Post  can  match ; 
And — almost  crush'd  beneath  the  glorious  news — 
Ten  plays,  and  forty  tales  of  Kotsebue's ; 
One  envoy's  letters,  six  composers'  airs, 
And  loads  from  Frankfort  and  from  Leipsic  fairs ; 
Meiner's  four  volumes  upon  womankind, 
Like  Lapland  witches  to  insure  a  wind ; 
Bninck's  heaviest  tome  for  ballast,  and,  to  back  it, 
Of  Heyne,  such  as  should  not  sink  the  packet 

Fraught  with  this  cargo — and  her  fairest  freight, 
Delightful  Walts,  on  tiptoe  for  a  mate, 
The  welcome  vessel  reach'd  the  genial  strand, 
And  round  her  flock'd  the  daughters  of  the  land. 
Not  decent  David,  when,  before  the  ark, 
His  grand  pas-seul  excited  some  remark ; 
Not  love-lorn  Quixote,  when  his  Sancho  thought 
The  knight's  fandango  friskier  than  it  ought : 
Not  soft  Herodias,  when,  with  winning  tread. 
Her  nimble  feet  danced  off  another's  head ; 
Not  Cleopatra  on  her  galley's  deck, 
Display'd  so  much  of  leg,  or  more  of  neck, 
Than  thou,  ambrosial  Walts,  when  first  the  moon 
Beheld  thee  twirling  to  a  Saxon  tune ! 

To  you,  ye  husbands  of  ten  years !  whose  brows    . 
Ache  with  the  annual  tributes  of  a  spouse ; 

»  The  patriotic  arson  of  our  amiable  allies  cannot  be  suffi- 
dentty  commended— nor  subscribed  for.  Amongst  other  de- 
tails omitted  in  the  various  despatches  of  our  eloquent  am- 
bassador, he  did  not  state  (being  too  much  occupied  with  the 

exploits  of  Colonel  C ,  in  swimming  rivers  frozen,  and 

galloping  orer  roads  impassable,)  that  one  entire  province 
perished  by  famine  in  the  most  melancholy  manner,  as  fol- 
lows :— . In  General  Rostopchin's  consummate  conflagration, 
the  consumption  of  tallow  and  train  oil  was  so  great,  that  the 
market  was  Inadeauate  to  the  demand :  and  thus  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thousand  persons  were  starred  to  death,  by 
being  reduced  to  wholesome  diet  I  The  lamplighters  of 
London  hare  since  subscribed  a  pint  (of  oil)  a  piece,  and  the 
tallow-chandlers  have  unanimously  voted  a  quantity  of  best 
moulds  (four  to  the  pound),  to  the  relief  of  the  surviving 
Scythians ;— the  scarcity  will  soon,  by  such  exertions,  and  a 
proper  attention  to  the  tmaUiy  rather  than  the  quantity  of 
provision,  be  totally  alleviated.  It  is  said,  in  return,  that  the 
untouched  Ukraine  has  subscribed  sixty  thousand  beeves  for 
a  day's  meal  to  our  suffering  manufacturers. 

s  Dancing  girls— who  do  for  hire  what  Walts  doth  gratis. 

*  It  cannot  be  complained  now,  as  in  the  Lady  Baussiere's 
time,  of  the  M  Sieur  de  la  Croix,"  that  there  b*  ••  no  whiskers ;" 


To  you  of  nine  years  teas,  who  only 

The  budding  sprouts  of  those  that  you 

With  added  ornaments  around  them  roO*d 

Of  native  brass,  or  law-awarded  gold  ; 

To  you,  ye  matrons,  ever  on  the  watch 

To  mar  a  son's,  or  make  a  daughter's  match ; 

To  you,  ye  children  of — whom  chance  accords— 

Alway  the  ladies,  and  mmttimtt  their  lords; 

To  you,  ye  single  gentlemen,  who  seek 

Torments  for  Hfe,  or  pleasures  for  a  week ; 

As  Love  or  flymen  your  endeavours  guide. 

To  gain  your  own,  or  snatch  another's  bride ; — 

To  one  and  all  the  lovely  stranger  came. 

And  every  ball-room  echoes  with  her  same. 

Endearing  Walts ! — to  thy  more  melting  tone 
Bow  Irish  jig,  and  ancient  rigadoon. 
Scotch  reels,  avannt !  and  country-dance,  forego 
Your  future  claims  to  each  fantastic  toe  l 
Walts — Walts  alone — both  legs  and  arms  *i*«iner<a\ 
Liberal  of  feet  and  lavish  of  her  hands ; 
Hands  which  may  freely  range  in  public  sight 
Where  ne'er  before — but — pray  M  put  out  the  lig£t>" 
Methinks  the  glare  of  yonder  chandelier 
Shines  much  too  far — or  I  am  much  too  near; 
And  true,  though  strange — Walts  whispers  this  re- 
"  My  slippery  steps  are  safest  in  the  dark  l,"    [mark. 
But  here  the  Muse  with  due  decorum  halts, 
And  lends  her  longest  petticoat  to  Waltz. 


i! 


«l 


Observant  travellers  of  every  time ! 
Ye  quartos  publish'd  upon  every  clime  r 
Oh  say,  shall  dull  Romaika's  heavy  round. 
Fandango's  wriggle,  or  Bolero's  bound ; 
Can  Egypt's  Almas  * — tantalising  group — 
Columbia's  caperers  to  the  warlike  whoop — 
Can  aught  from  cold  Kamchatka  to  Cape  Horn 
With  Walts  compare,  or  after  Walts  be  borne  f 
Ah,  no !  from  Morier's  pages  down  to  Gait's, 
Each  tourist  pens  a  paragraph  for  M  Waltz.** 

Shades  of  those  belles  whose  reign  began  of  yore. 

With  George  the  Third's — and  ended  long  beftsre  r 

Though  in  your  daughters'  daughters  yet  you  tftrtre. 
Burst  from  your  lead,  and  be  yourselves  alive : 
Back  to  the  ball-room  speed  your  spectred  btvt. 
Fool's  Paradise  is  dull  to  that  you  lost 
No  treacherous  powder  bids  conjecture  quake ; 
No  stiff-starch'd  stays  make  meddling  fingers  ache ; 
(Transferr'd  to  those  ambiguous  things  that  ape 
Goats  in  their  visage  *,  women  in  their  shape ; ) 

but  how  far  these  are  indications  of  valour  in  the  field.  er 
elsewhere,  may  tttlt  he  questionable.    Much  may  be,  scat 
hath  been,  avouched  on  both  sides.    In  the  oldeu  taasr  — - 
losophers  had  whiskers,  and  soldiers  none—  Sdnto  k  j 
was  shaven — Hannibal  thought  his  one  eye  hai 
without  a  beard ;  but  Adrian,  the  emperor, 
(having  warts  on  his  chin,  which  neither  the  I 
nor  even  the  courtiers  could  abide) — Turenne  h*4  ■ 
Marlborough  none— Buonaparte  Is  unwhltkervd,  i 
whiskered ;  '*  mrtat  '*  greatness  of  mind  and  whiskers  tsar  ir 
may  not  go  together :  but  certainly  the  dttwreat  occurtrm*. 
since  the  growth  of  the  hut  mentioned,  go  further  to  bekati  of 
wuiskers  than  the  anathema  of  Anselm  did  egaaacf  long  hatx 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.— Formerly,  red  was  a  favourite  o- 
lour.    See  Lodowica  Barrey*s  comedy  of  Ham  Alley.  Iss»l 
Act  I.  Scene  I. 

"  Tt&Ha.    Now  for  a  wager— What  coloured  beard  eenwa* 
next  by  the  window  ? 

"Adriamt.    A  black  man's,  I  think. 

"  Tqfftta^   1  think  not  so:  !  think  a  red,  for  that  a 

There  is  "  nothing  new  under  the  tan ; "  out  red, 
favourite,  has  now  suhsMrsi  into  a/sawswtar** ' 


THB  WALTZ. 
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No  damsel  feints  when  rather  closely  press'd, 
Bui  more  caressing  teems  when  most  caress'd ; 
Superfluous  hartshorn,  and  reviving  salts, 
Both  banish'd  by  the  sovereign  cordial  "  Wait*." 

Seductive  Walts  I—  though  on  thy  native  shore 
Even  Water's  self  proclaimed  thee  half  a  whore ; 
Welter — to  decent  vice  though  much  inclined, 
Yet  warm,  not  wanton  $  dasaled,  but  not  blind— 
Though  gentle  Genlis,  In  her  strife  with  Stael, 
Would  even  proscribe  thee  from  a  Paris  ball ; 
The  fashion  hails — from  countesses  to  queens, 
And  maids  and  valets  waits  behind  the  scenes ; 
Wide  and  more  wide  thy  witching  circle  spreads, 
And  tarns — If  nothing  else— at  least  our  heads  ; 
With  thee  even  clumsy  cits  attempt  to  bounce, 
And  cockneys  practise  what  they  cant  pronounce. 
Gods !  how  the  glorious  theme  my  strain  exalts, 
And  rhyme  finds  partner  rhyme  in  praise  of  "  Walta  1 


» 


Blest  was  the  time  Waltz  chose  for  her  dtbut ; 
The  court,  the  Regent,  like  herself  were  new ;  i 
New  mce  for  Mends,  for  foes  some  new  rewards ; 
New  ornaments  for  black  and  royal  guards ; 
New  laws  to  hang  the  rogues  that  roar'd  for  bread ; 
New  coins  (most  new)*  to  follow  those  that  fled ; 
New  victories— nor  can  we  prise  them  less, 
Though  Jenky  wonders  at  his  own  success ; 
New  wars,  because  the  old  succeed  so  well, 
That  roost  survivors  envy  those  who  fell ; 
New  mistresses — no,  old — and  yet  'tis  true, 
Though  they  be  old,  the  thing  is  something  new ; 
Each  new,  quite  new — (except  some  ancient  tricks), s 
New  white-sticks,  gold-sticks,  broom-sticks,  all  new 

sticks! 
With  vests  or  ribands — deck'd  alike  in  hue, 
New  troopers  strut,  new  turncoats  blush  in  blue : 

So  salth  the  muse :  my <,  what  say  you  ? 

Such  was  the  time  when  Walts  might  best  maintain 
Her  new  preferments  in  this  novel  reign ; 
Such  was  the  time,  nor  ever  yet  was  such ; 
Hoops  are  no  more,  and  petticoats  not  much  ; 
Morals  and  minuets,  virtue  and  her  stays, 
And  tell-tale  powder — all  have  had  their  days. 
The  ball  begins — the  honours  of  the  house 
First  duly  done  by  daughter  or  by  spouse, 

1  Aa  anachronism--  Walts  and  the  battle  of  Aasterlitz  are 
before  aafd  to  have  opened  the  ball  together:  the  bard  meant 
(V  he  mean*  aov  thine),  Walts  was  not  so  much  in  vogue  till 
attained  the  acm<  of  bis  popularity.  Walts,  the 
wtriskers.  and  the  new  government,  Illuminated  heaven 
la  all  their  glory,  much  about  the  fame  time :  of 
aeaet  only  has  disappeared ;  the  other  three  con- 
tinue to  astonish  us  ttill.— Printer's  Devii. 

9  Aaoofigst  others  a  new  ninepence— a  creditable  coin  now 
worth  a  pound,  in  paper,  at  the  fairest  calcu- 


I  s  -  Ob  (hat  right  should  thus  overcome  might! "  Who 
6am  not  remember  the  '*  delicate  investigation  "  in  the  "  Merry 
Wsree  of  Windsor?"— 

**  ford,  Pray  you.  come  near :  If  1  suspect  without  cause, 
way  (hen  make  sport  at  me:  then  let  me  be  your  jest;  I 
daesne  It.    How  now  ?  whither  bear  you  this ? 

"  Jtfrs .  ford.  What  have  you  to  do  whither  they  bear  it  ? 
— yea  war*  best  meddle  with  buck-washing." 

*  The-  gentle,  or  ferodoui,  reader  may  fill  up  the  blank 

pleases  — there  are  several  dissyllabic  names  at  kit 

(being  already  in  the  Regent's) :  It  would  not  be  (air 

I  any  peculiar  initial  against  the  alphabet,  as  every 

will  add  to  the  list  now  entered  Jot  the  sweepstakes : 

— a>  distinguished  consonant  is  said  to  be  the  favourite,  much 

(he  wishes  of  the  assessing  om$. 


li 


*  -  We  have  changed  all  that,"  says  the  Mock  Doctor- 


Some  potentate — or  royal  or  serene-— 

With  Kent's  gay  grace,  or  sapient  Oloster's  mien, 

Leads  forth  the  ready  dame,  whose  rising  flush 

Might  once  have  been  mistaken  for  a  blush. 

From  where  the  garb  just  leaves  the  bosom  free, 

That  spot  where  hearts5  were  once  supposed  to  be ; 

Round  all  the  confines  of  the  yielded  waist, 

The  strangest  hand  may  wander  undisplaced ; 

The  lady's  in  return  may  grasp  as  much 

As  princely  paunches  offer  to  her  touch. 

Pleased  round  the  chalky  floor  how  well  they  trip, 

One  hand  reposing  on  the  royal  hip ; 

The  other  to  the  shoulder  no  less  royal 

Ascending  with  affection  truly  loyal  l 

Thus  front  to  front  the  partners  move  or  stand, 

The  foot  may  rest,  but  none  withdraw  the  hand ; 

And  all  in  turn  may  follow  in  their  rank, 

The  Earl  of— Asterisk— and  Lady— Blank; 

Sir — Such-a-one — with  those  of  fashion's  host, 

For  whose  blest  surnames— vide  "  Morning  Post" 

(Or  if  for  that  impartial  print  too  late, 

Search  Doctors'  Commons  six  months  from  my  date) — 

Thus  all  and  each,  in  movement  swift  or  slow, 

The  genial  contact  gently  undergo ; 

Till  some  might  marvel,  with  the  modest  Turk, 

If  "  nothing  follows  all  this  palming  work  ? "  e 

True,  honest  Mirxa ! — you  may  trust  my  rhyme 

Something  does  follow  at  a  fitter  time ; 
The  breast  thus  publicly  resign 'd  to  man, 
In  private  may  resist  him if  it  can. 

O  ye  who  loved  our  grandmothers  of  yore, 
Fitapatrick,  Sheridan  7,  and  many  more  1 
And  thou,  my  prince  I    whose  sovereign  taste  and 

will 
It  Is  to  love  the  lovely  beldames  still  1 
Thou  ghost  pf  Queensberry  1  whose  judging  sprite 
Satan  may  spare  to  peep  a  single  night, 
Pronounce  —  if  ever  in  your  days  of  bliss 
Asmodeus  struck  so  bright  a  stroke  as  this  ? 
To  teach  the  young  ideas  how  to  rise, 
Flush  in  the  cheek,  and  languish  in  the  eyes  : 
Bush  to  the  heart,  and  lighten  through  the  frame, 
With  half-told  wish  and  ill-dissembled  flame: 
For  prurient  nature  still  will  storm  the  breast  — 
Whoy  tempted  thus,  can  answer  for  the  rest  ? 

'tis  all  gone— Asmodeus  knows  where.  After  all,  it  Is  of 
no  great  importance  how  women's  hearts  are  disposed  of; 
they  have  nature's  privilege  to  distribute  them  as  absurdly  as 
possible.  But  there  are  also  some  men  with  hearts  so  tho- 
roughly bad,  as  to  remind  us  of  those  phenomena  often  men- 
tioned in  natural  history ;  vis.  amass  of  solid  stone— only  to 
be  opened  by  force— and  when  divided,  you  discover  a  toad 
in  the  centre,  lively,  and  with  the  reputation  of  being  veno- 
mous. 

0  In  Turkey  a  pertinent,  here  an  impertinent  and  super- 
fluous, question— literally  put,  as  in  the  text,  by  a  Fenian  to 
Morier,  en  seeing  a  waits  in  Pera— Vide  Morier's  Travels. 

t  [I  once  heard  Sheridan  repeat,  in  a  ball-room,  some 
verses,  which  he  had  lately  written  on  waltzing ;  and  of 
which  I  remember  the  following— 

"  With  tranquil  step,  and  timid,  downcast  glance, 
Behold  the  wetl-pair'd  couple  now  advance. 
In  such  sweet  posture  our  first  parents  moved, 
While,  hand  in  hand,  through  Eden's  bowers  they  roved, 
Ere  yet  the  Devil,  with  promise  fine  and  false, 
Turn'd  their  poor  heads,  and  taught  them  how  to  waits. 

One  hand  grasps  hers,  the  other  holds  her  hip : 

•  •  •  •  • 

For  so  the  law 's  laid  down  by  Baron  Trip." 

This  gentleman,  whose  name  suits  so  aptly  as  a  legal  autho- 
rity on  the  subject  of  waltzing,  was,  at  the  time  these  verses 
were  written,  well  known  in  the  rfM^ng  circles.— Mooas.] 
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But  ye  —  who  never  felt  a  single  thought 
For  what  our  morals  are  to  be,  or  ought; 
Who  wisely  wish  the  charms  you  view  to  reap, 

Say would   you  make  those  beauties   quite 

cheap? 
Hot  from  the  hands  promiscuously  applied, 
Bound  the  slight  waist,  or  down  the  glowing  side, 
Where  were  the  rapture  then  to  clasp  the  form 
From  this  lewd  grasp  and  lawless  contact  warm  ? 
At  once  love's  most  endearing  thought  resign, 
Te  press  the  hand  so  press'd  by  none  but  thine ; 
To  gaze  upon  that  eye  which  never  met 
Another's  ardent  look  without  regret ; 
Approach  the  lip  which  all,  without  restraint, 
Come  near  enough — if  not  to  touch — to  taint ; 


so 


If  such  thou  lo vest— lore  her  then  no 
Or  give — like  her — caresses  to  a  score; 
Her  mind  with  these  is  gone,  and  with  It  go 
The  little  left  behind  it  to  bestow. 

Voluptuous  Walts !  and  dare  I  thus  Wtsphrtne  r 
Thy  bard  forgot  thy  praises  were  his  theme. 
Terpsichore,  forgive !  — at  every  ball 
My  wife  now  waltzes  —  and  my  daughters  staff  ; 
My  son — (or  stop  — tis  needless  to  Inquire — 
These  little  accidents  should  ne'er  transpire; 
Some  ages  hence  our  genealogic  tree 
Will  wear  as  green  a  bough  for  him  as  me)  — 
Waltzing  shall  rear,  to  make  our  name  amends, 
Grandsons  for  me  —  in  heirs  to  all  his  friends. 


0bt  to  fiapolttm  Buonaparte- ' 


*  Expend*  Annibalem : — quot  Ubrai  In  dace  tunm.o 
lareaies  ?  "  Juvkxaj.,  So*,  z.  * 

"  The  Emperor  Nepot  was  acknowledged  by  the  Senate,  by  the  Italians,  and  by  the  Provincials  of  Gaol ;  bis 
virtues,  and  military  talents,  were  loudly  celebrated ;  and  those  who  derived  any  private  benefit  from  bis  govei 
announced  In  prophetic  strains  the  restoration  of  public  felicity. 

By  this  shameful  abdication,  he  protracted  his  life  a  few  years,  in  a  very  ambiguous»state,  between  an  Emperor  tad  am 
Fxile,  till  ■ ." — Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fail,  rol.  vi.  p.  230. » 


'T  is  done — but  yesterday  a  King ! 

And  arm'd  with  Kings  to  strive  — 
And  now  thou  art  a  nameless  thing : 

So  abject — yet  alive ! 
Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones, 
Who  strew'd  our  earth  with  hostile  bones, 

And  can  he  thus  survive  ?  * 
Since  he,  miscall'd  the  Morning  Star, 
Nor  man  nor  fiend  hath  fellen  so  Ear. 

El-minded  man !  why  scourge  thy  kind 

Who  bow'd  so  low  the  knee  ? 
By  gating  on  thyself  grown  blind, 

Thou  taught' <t  the  rest  to  see. 
With  might  unquestlon'd, — power  to  save, — 
'    Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave, 

To  those  that  worshipped  thee ; 

i  [The  reader  has  seen  that  Lord  Byron,  when  publishing 
44  The  Corsair,"  in  January  1814,  announced  an  apparently 
•quite  serious  resolution  to  withdraw,  for  some  rears  at  least, 
from  poetry.  His  letters  of  the  February  and  March  follow- 
ins-  abound  In  repetitions  of  the  same  determination.  On  the 
morning  of  the  niutA  of  April,  he  writes,—"  No  more  rhyme 
for— or  rather  /hwi-me.  I  Iutc  taken  my  leave  of  that 
stage,  and  henceforth  will  mountebank  It  no  longer."  In  the 
evening,  a  Gazette  Extraordinary  announced  the  abdication 
of  Fontalnebleau,  and  the  Poet  violated  his  tows  next  morn- 
ing, by  composing  this  Ode,  which  he  immediately  published, 
though  without  his  name.  His  Diary  says,  **  April  10.  To- 
day I  have  boxed  one  hour— written  an  ode  to  Napoleon 
Buonaparte— copied  It— eaten  six  biscuit*  —  drunk  four 
bottles  of  soda  water,  and  redde  away  the  rest  of  my  time."] 

*  ["  Produce  the  urn  that  Hannibal  contains, 

And  weigh  the  mighty  dust  which  yet  remains : 
And  is  this  all  1 " 
1  know  not  that  this  was  ever  done  in  the  old  world ;  at  least, 
with  regard  to  Hannibal:  but,  in  the  statistical  account  of 
Scotland,  I  find  that  Sir  John  Paterson  bad  the  curiosity  to 
collect,  and  weigh,  the  ashes  of  a  person  dteovered  a  few 
Tears  since  in  the  parish  of  Eccles ;  which  he  was  happily 
Enabled  to  do  with  great  facility,  as  M  the  inside  of  the  coffin 


Nor  till  thy  fall  could  mortals 
Ambition's  less  than  littleness  I 


Thanks  for  that  lesson  —  It  wffl  teach 

To  after- warriors  more, 
Than  high  Philosophy  can  preach. 

And  vainly  preach 'd  before. 
That  spell  upon  the  minds  of  men 
Breaks  never  to  unite  again, 

That  led  them  to  adore 
Those  Fagod  things  of  sabre  sway. 
With  fronts  of  brass,  and  feet  of  clay. 

The  triumph,  and  the  vanity, 

The  rapture  of  the  strife  *  — 
The  earthquake  voice  of  Victory, 

To  thee  the  breath  of  life ; 

was  smooth,  and  the  whole  body  visible." 
late,  he  found  the  whole  did  not  exceed  la 
and  a  half !    And  is  this  all  I    Alas !  the 
is  a  satirical  exaggeration. — Girroan.} 

>  ["  I  send  you  an  additional  motto  from  Gibbon,  wtdch 

5u  will  find  $mgularly  appropriate.*'— Lord  ~ 
urray,  April  12.  1814.] 

«  [»•  I  don't  know— but  I  think  /,  even  /  (i 
pared  with  this  creature),  have  set  my  lift  on 
lionth  part  of  this  man's.  But,  after  all,  a  crown 
worth  dying  for.  Yet,  to  outlive  Lodi  for  this  1 U 
Juvenal  or  Johnson  could  rise  from  the  dead  I 
quot  libras  in  duce  summo  tnvenles?'  I  ko 
light  in  the  balance  of  mortality  j  but  1  thought  their  ttvtay 
dust  weighed  more  carats.  Alas !  this  unperiai  disanossd  ham 
a  flaw  in  it,  and  is  now  hardly  fit  to  stict  in  a  gUtts*'*  smdkS  ; 
—the  pen  of  the  historian  won't  rate  It  worth  a  duces.  Pafaal 
*  something  too  much  of  this.'  But !  wont  givejhim  cm 
now ;  though  all  his  admirers  have,  like  the 
from  him."— -Byrom  Diary t  April  9.] 


lt>. 


»  "  Gertaminls  gawds*"*— the  esaresakm  of  Aetna  to  hat 
harangue  to  his  army,  previous  to  the  battle  of 
given  to  Castindortts. 
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The  award,  the  sceptre,  and  that  sway 
Which  man  seem'd  made  bat  to  obey, 

'Wherewith  renown  was  rife— 
All  quelTd !— Dark  Spirit  I  what  must  be 
The  madness  of  thy  memory ! 

The  Desolator  desolate  2 

The  Victor  overthrown  I 
The  Arbiter  of  others*  fate 

A  Suppliant  for  his  own  I 
Is  it  some  yet  Imperial  hope, 
That  with  such  change  can  calmly  cope  ? 

Or  dread  of  death  alone  ? 
To  die  a  prince  —  or  live  a  slave  — 
Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave  I 

He  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak  i, 

Dream'd  not  of  the  rebound : 
Chain'd  by  the  trunk  he  vainly  broke  — 

Alone  —  how  look'd  he  round  ? 
Thou,  in  the  sternness  of  thy  strength, 
An  equal  deed  hast  done  at  length, 

And  darker  fate  hast  found : 
He  fell,  the  forest  prowlers'  prey ; 
But  thou  must  eat  thy  heart  away  1 

The  Roman  *,  when  his  burning  heart 

Was  slaked  with  blood  of  Borne, 
Threw  down  the  dagger —  dared  depart, 

In  savage  grandeur,  home  — 
He  dared  depart  in  utter  scorn 
Of  men  that  such  a  yoke  had  borne, 

Yet  left  him  such  a  doom ! 
His  only  glory  was  that  hour 
Of  self-upheld  abandon'd  power. 

The  Spaniard,  when  the  lust  of  sway 

Had  lost  its  quickening  spell,  * 
Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away, 

An  empire  for  a  cell ; 
A  strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 
A  subtle  disputant  on  creeds, 

His  dotage  trifled  well :  * 
Yet  better  had  he  neither  known 
A  bigot's  shrine,  nor  despot's  throne.  * 

But  thou  —  from  thy  reluctant  hand 
The  thunderbolt  is  wrung  — 

»  [••  Oot  of  town  six  days.  On  my  return,  find  my  poor 
tttde  paged.  Napoleon,  pushed  off  hbiiedestal.  His  hit  own 
CjdH.  LOta  MHo,  ho  would  rend  the  oak ;  but  tt  dosed 
again,  wedged  hU  hands,  and  now  the  hearts— lion,  bear, 
down  to  the  dirtiest  jackall —may  all  tear  him.  That  Musco- 
vite winter  wrtted  his  arms:— ever  since,  he  has  fought 
with  hi*  feet  and  teeth.  The  last  may  still  leave  their  marks  $ 
and  *  I  cues*  now  *  (at  the  Yankees  say),  that  he  will  yet  play 
then  a  pass,"—  Byron  Diiy,  April  B.J 

•  Sylla.— CWe  find  the  germ  of  this  itansa  In  the  Diary  of 
the  evening  before  It  was  written:— uMethlnks  Sylla  did 
better ;  for  he  revenged,  and  resigned  in  the  height  of  his 
sway,  red  wtth  the  slaughter  of  his  foes— the  finest  instance 
ef  clarions  contempt  of  the  rascals  upon  record.  Diocletian 
dfafweU  too— Amurath  not  amiss,  had  be  become  aught  ex- 
cept ndervise— Charles  the  Fifth  but  to  to:  but  Napoleon 
of  sdl."— AhTosiIMavy,  April  9.] 


■  p*  Alter '  jwanarf  spell '  to  *  quickening  spell : '  the  first  (at 
PUoolos  tan)  *  to  s  vile  phrase,*  and  meant  nothing,  besides 
hefnsT  common-place  and  Rose-Maffldtlih.  Alter  the  resolu- 
tion of  net  nobushing,  though  oar  Ode  is  a  thing  of  little 
len-fh  sad  lets  eonseqoeoee, ll  will  be  better  altogether  that 
hTa?siuu|Baous^Zefw  Bfrtm  to  Mr,  Murray,  April  11.] 


•  rOtarWs  the  Fifth,  Biuperor  of  Germany,  and  King  of 
•peso,  resigned,  ta  1S6S,  bis  imperial  crown  to  hit  brother 


Too  late  thou  leaVst  the  high  command 

To  which  thy  weakness  clung ; 
All  Evil  Spirit  as  thou  art, 
It  is  enough  to  grieve  the  heart 

To  see  thine  own  unstrung ; 
To  think  that  God's  fair  world  hath  been 
The  footstool  of  a  thing  so  mean ; 

And  Earth  hath  split  her  blood  for  him, 

Who  thus  can  hoard  his  own  1 
And  Monarchs  bow*d  the  trembling  limb. 

And  thank'd  him  for  a  throne  I 
Fair  Freedom  1  we  may  hold  thee  dear. 
When  thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  fear 

Jn  humblest  guise  have  shown. 
Oh  !  ne'er  may  tyrant  leave  behind 
A  brighter  name  to  lure  mankind  t 

Thine  evil  deeds  are  writ  In  gore, 

Nor  written  thus  in  vain — 
Thy  triumphs  tell  of  fame  no  more, 

Or  deepen  every  stain : 
If  thou  hadst  died  as  honour  dies, 
Some  new  Napoleon  might  arise, 

To  shame  the  world  again — 
But  who  would  soar  the  solar  height, 
To  set  in  such  a  starless  night  ?• 

Weigh'd  in  the  balance,  hero  dust 

Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay ; 
Thy  scales,  Mortality !  are  just 

To  all  that  pass  away : 
But  yet  xnethought  the  living  great 
Some  higher  sparks  should  animate, 

To  daszle  and  dismay : 
Nor  deem'd  Contempt  could  thus  make  mirth 
Of  these,  the  Conquerors  of  the  earth. 

And  she,  proud  Austria's  mournful  flower, 

Thy  still  imperial  bride ; 
How  bears  her  breast  the  torturing  hour  r 

Still  clings  she  to  thy  side  ? 
Must  she  too  bend,  must  she  too  share 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair, 

Thou  throneless  Homicide  ? 
If  still  she  loves  thee,  hoard  that  gem; 
•Tis  worth  thy  vanish'd  diadem  17 

Ferdinand,  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain  to  hit  ton  Philip, 
and  retired  to  a  monastery  in  Bstremadura,  where  he  con- 
formed, in  hit  manner  of  living,  to  all  the  rigour  of  monastic 
austerity.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  dressed  himself  in  hit 
shroud,  was  laid  in  hit  coffin  with  much  solemnity,  joined  in 
the  prayers  which  were  offered  up  for  the  rest  of  hit  soul,  and 
mingled  hit  tears  with  those  which  hit  attendants  shed,  at  If 
they  had  been  celebrating  anal  funeral.] 

»  T  I  looked  Into  Lord  Kalmet's  •  Sketches  of  the  History 
of  Han,'  and  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  his  censure  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  for  celebrating-  hit  funeral  obsequies  in  his 
lift-time,  which.  I  told  him,  I  had  been  used  to  think  a  so- 
lemn and  affecting  act.  Johksow.  '  Why,  Sir,  a  man  may 
dispose  his  mind  to  think  so  of  that  act  of  Charles ;  but  it  Is 
to  liable  to  ridicule,  that  If  one  man  out  of  ten  thousand 
laughs  at  It,  he  11  make  the  other  nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
ana  ninety-nine  laugh  too."  '—BotweWi  Joktuon,  vol.  vli. 
p.  78.  ed.  1835.] 

•        [•*  But  who  would  rite  In  brightest  day 

To  set  without  one  parting  ray  ?"— MS.] 

'  [tt  it  well  known  that  Count  Nelnperg,  a  gentleman  in 
the  suite  of  .the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  was  first  presented 
to  Maria  Louisa  within  a  few  days  after  Napoleon's  abdica- 
tion, became,  in  the  sequel,  her  chamberlain,  and  then  her 
husband.  He  is  said  to  nave  been  a  man  of  remarkably  plain 
appearance.    The  Count  died  in  1831.] 
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Then  haste  thee  to  thy  fallen  Isle, 

And  gaze  upon  the  sea ; 
That  element  may  meet  thy  smile — 

It  ne'er  was  ruled  by  thee  1 
Or  trace  with  thine  all  idle  hand, 
In  loitering  mood  upon  the  sand. 

That  Earth  is  now  as  free  ! 
That  Corinth's  pedagogue 1  hath  now 
Ttanslferr'd  his  by-word  to  thy  brow. 

Thou  Timour  I  in  his  captive's  cages 
What  thoughts  will  there  be  thine, 

While  brooding  in  thy  prison'd  rage  ? 
But  one — "  The  world  wom  mine  ! " 

Unless,  like  he  of  Babylon, 

All  sense  is  with  thy  sceptre  gone, 
Life  will  not  long  confine 

That  spirit  pour'd  so  widely  forth — 

So  long  obey'd — so  little  worth  1 

Or,  like  the  thief  of  fire  from  heaven,' 

Wilt  thou  withstand  the  shock  ? 
And  share  with  him,  the  unforgiven, 

His  vulture  and  his  rock ! 
Foredoom'd  by  God — by  man  accurst,4 
And  that  last  act,  though  not  thy  worst, 

The  very  Fiend's  arch  mock ;  * 
He  in  his  fall  preserved  his  pride, 
And,  if  a  mortal,  had  as  proudly  died ! 

1  [Dionysius  the  Younger,  esteemed  a  greater  tyrant  than 
his  other,  on  being  for  the  second  time  banished  from  Syra- 
cuse, retired  to  Corinth,  where  lie  was  obliged  to  torn  school- 
master for  a  subsistence.} 

*  The  cage  of  Bajaxet,  by  order  of  Tamerlane. 

3  Prometheus. 

4  [In  first  draught— 

M  He  suffered  for  kind  acts  to  men, 
Who  have  not  seen  his  like  again, 

At  least  of  kingly  stock ; 
Since  he  was  good,  and  thou  but  great. 
Thou  canst  not  quarrel  with  thy  ate."] 


The  rery  fiend's  arch  mock— 


To  lip  a  wanton,  and  suppose  her  chaste.*' 

Sbabspiabb. 
[We  believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  anecdote 
here  alluded  to — of  Napoleon's  baring  found  leisure  for  an 
unworthy  amour,  the  rery  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.] 

8  [The  three  last  stanzas,  which  Lord  Byron  had  been  so- 
licited by  Mr.  Murray  to  write,  in  order  to  avoid  the  stamp 
duty  then  imposed  upon  publications  not  exceeding  a  sheet, 
were  not  published  with  the  rest  of  the  poem.  "  1  don't  like 
them  at  all,"  says  Lord  Byron,  "  and  they  had  better  be  left 
out.  The  Csct  is,  I  can't  do  anything  I  am  asked  to  do,  how- 
ever gladly  I  would ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  my  interest  In 
a  composition  goes  off."] 

7  [In  one  of  Lord  Byron's  MS.  Diaries,  begun  at  Ravenna 
in  May,  1891,  we  find  the  following:—44  What  shall  I  write? 
— another  Journal  ?  I  think  not.  Any  thing  that  comes  up- 
permost, and  call  it 

"  Uv  Dictionary. 

**  Augustus.  —  I  have  often  been  pussled  with  his  character. 
Was  he  a  great  man  ?  Assuredly.  But  not  one  of  mm  gikat 
men.  I  have  always  looked  upon  Sylla  as  the  greatest  cha- 
racter In  history,  for  laying  down  his  power  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  — 

*  Too  great  to  keep  or  to  resign,' 


There  was  a  day— there  was  an  hoar.* 

While  earth  was  Gaul's— Gaul  taint- 
When  that  immeasnrable  power 

Unsated  to  resign 
Had  been  an  act  of  purer  fame, 
Than  gathers  round  Marengo's  name, 

And  gilded  thy  decline, 
Through  the  long  twilight  of  all  time. 
Despite  some  passing  clouds  of  crime. 

But  thou  forsooth  must  be  a  king; 

And  don  the  purple  vest, 
As  if  that  foolish  robe  could  wring 

Remembrance  from  thy  breast 
Where  is  that  faded  garment?  where 
The  gewgaws  thou  wert  fond  to  wear. 

The  star — the  string — the  crest? 
Vain  toward  child  of  empire  1  say, 
Are  all  thy  playthings  snatch'd  away  ? 

Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose, 

When  gaalng  on  the  Great ;  7 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows, 

Nor  despicable  state  ? 
Yes — one — the  first — the  last — the  best— 
The  Cindnnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate, 
Bequeath  the  name  of  Washington, 
To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  one  !• 


and  thus  despising  them  alL  As  to  the  retention  of  his  powei  > 
by  Augustus,  the  thing  was  already  settled.  If  be  had  gtver  . 
it  up — the  commonwealth  was  gone — the  republic  was  lonf 
past  all  resuscitation.  Had  Brutus  and  Cassias  gsAeed  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  it  would  not  have  restored  the  republic.  Id 
days  ended  with  the  Gracchi ;  the  rest  was  a  mere  sUugase  of 
parties.  You  might  as  well  cure  a  consumption,  or  futon  • 
broken  egg,  as  revive  a  state  so  long  a  prey  to  every  upper- 
most soldier,  as  Borne  had  long  been.  As  for  a  despotism.  If 
Augustus  could  have  been  sure  that  all  his  successors  annul 
have  been  like  himself—  (1  mean  not  as  Octavius,  bat  .Au- 
gustus) or  Napoleon  could  have  insured  the  world  tftsstj 
of  .his  successors  would  have  been  like  himself — tte ; 
or  modern  world  might  have  gone  on,  like  the  en 
China,  in  a  state  of  lethargta  prosperity.  Suppeee, 
stance,  that,  instead  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  An. 
been  immediately  succeeded  by  Nerva,  Trajan,  the 
or  even  by  Titus  and  his  father— what  a  dURsrex*  in 
thnateof  himself I—  So  far  from  gaining  by  the 

think  that  one  half  of  our  dislike  arises  from  his  b , 

heired  by  Tiberius— and  one  half  of  Julius  Ceaat'e  ___, 
from  his  having  had  his  empire  consolidated  by  Augasaus. — 
Suppose  that  there  bad  been  no  Octswtstt,  and  Tweaiea  bad 
'jumped  the  life '  between,  and  at  once  succeeded  JulJu*  *  — 
And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  hereditary  right  or  po- 
pular choice  produce  the  worser  sovereigns.  TW  Bosasst 
Consuls  make  a  goodly  show ;  but  then  they  only  iiijaml  fsr 
a  year,  and  were  under  a  sort  of  personal  obtlgsfitj*  to  ex- 
tinguish themselves.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  ear  wa 
form  ofgovemment  is  the  worst— aU  are  so  bed.  As  far 
mocracy,  it  is  the  worst  of  the  whole ;  for  what  is*  ta 
democracy  ? — an  aristocracy  of  blackguards."] 

8  [On  being  reminded  by  a  friend  of  his  recent 
to  write  any  more  for  years— "There  was'*  ruj 
Byron, "  a  mental  reservation  in  my  pact  with  the 
behalf  of  tmonymes  ;  and,  even  had  there  not,  tl 
was  such  as  to  make  it  physically  impossible  Co 
epoch  of  triumphant  sameness.    *Tls  a  sad 
after  all,  I  shall  think  higher  of  rhyme  sad 
humbly  of  your  heroic  people,  till — E «**  a 
and  tends  kirn  out  again*    Icmtt  think  it  i$aH 
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f^tfttttto  jllltUtoitfi.1 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thi  subsequent  poems  were  'written  at  the  request 
of  my  friend,  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  for  a 
Selection  of  Hebrew  Melodies  ',  and  have  been  pub- 
lbbed,  with  the  music,  arranged  by  Mr.  Braham  and 
Mr.  Nathan. 

,  1815. 


SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY.* 

Shk  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies ; 

And  all  that 's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  In  her  aspect  and  her  eyes : 

Thus  mellow'd  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 

Had  half  impalr'd  the  nameless  grace, 
Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 

Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face ; 
Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express, 

How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 

So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent, 
The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 
A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent ! 


THE  HARP  THE  MONARCH  MINSTREL 

SWEPT.4 

The  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept, 
The  King  of  men,  the  loved  of  Heaven, 


1  [Lord  Byron  never  alludes  to  hit  share  in  these  Melodies 
with  complacency.  Mr.  Moore  having,  on  one  occasion,  ral- 
lied him  m  little  on  the  manner  in  which  tome  of  them  had 
bean  set  to  music,— "  Sunburn  Nathan,"  be  exclaims,  "  why 
do  you  always  twit  me  with  Ms  Ebrew  nasalities  ?  Have  I 
not  told  yoo  It  was  all  Klnnaird's  doing,  and  my  own  exqui- 
elte  CadUty  of  temper  ?  "] 

•J*  Neither  the  ancient  Jews.'*  says  Dr.  Barney, "  nor  the 
modern,  have  ever  bad  characters  peculiar  to  music ;  so  that 
the  melodies  used  m  their  religious  ceremonies  have,  at  all 
tbnee,  beam  traditional,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  singers."  — 
(Alxbrenncr  tells  us,  that "  lea  Juift  Espagnols  Uaent  et  chan- 
tent  lean  peeanmrs  men  difleremment  que  les  Juifs  Hollan- 
daU,  lea  Judft  Bomalna  autrement  que  lea  Juifs  de  la  Prusse 
et  de  la  Hesse ;  et  tons  crotent  chanter  comme  on  chantait 
daw  la  Tannic  de  Jerusalem  1 " — Hist,  de  la  Musique,  torn. 
l.p.34.] 


1  rTfcasw  stanzas  were  written  fay  Lord  Byron,  on  return- 
ing mm  a  ball-room,  where  he  had  seen  Mrs.  (now  Lady) 
Wilsnot  Hortun,  the  win  of  his  relation,  the  present  Gover- 
of  Ceylon.  On  this  occasion  Mrs.  WUmot  Horton  had 
ed  to  mourning,  with  numerous  spangles  on  her  dress.] 


*  [••  Ea  the  reign  of  King  David,  music  was  held  fn  the 
aUgtuNt  eedmatton  by  the  Hebrews.  The  genius  of  that  prince 
far  nutate,  and  his  attachment  to  the  study  and  practice  of  it, 
u  well  aa  the  great  number  of  musicians  appointed  by  him  for 
the  performance  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  could  not 
tad  to  extead  Its  Influence  and  augment  its  perfections ;  for  It 
»aa  daring  this  period,  that  music  was  first  honoured  by  being 


Which  Music  halloWd  while  she  wept 

!    O'er  tones  her  heart  of  hearts  had  given, 

Bedoubled  be  her  tears,  its  chords  are  riven  1 
It  soften'd  men  of  iron  mould, 

It  gave  them  virtues  not  their  own ; 
No  ear  so  dull,  no  soul  so  cold, 

That  felt  not,  fired  not  to  the  tone, 

Till  David's  lyre  grew  mightier  than  his  throne  I 

It  told  the  triumphs  of  our  King, 

It  wafted  glory  to  our  God  ; 
It  made  our  gladden'd  valleys  ring, 

The  cedars  bow,  the  mountains  nod ; 

Its  sound  aspired  to  Heaven  and  there  abode  1 » 
Since  then,  though  heard  on  earth  no  more, 

Devotion  and  her  daughter  Love, 
Still  bid  the  bursting  spirit  soar 

To  sounds  that  seem  as  from  above, 

In  dreams  that  day's  broad  light  can  not  remove. 6 


U  THAT  HIGH  WORLD. 

If  that  high  world,  which  lies  beyond 

Our  own,  surviving  Love  endears ; 
If  there  the  cherish'd  heart  be  fond, 

The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears—- 
How  welcome  those  untrodden  spheres  ! 

How  sweet  this  very  hour  to  die ! 
To  soar  from  earth  and  find  all  fears, 

Lost  in  thy  light — Eternity  1 

It  must  be  so :  'tis  not  for  self 

That  we  so  tremble  on  the  brink ; 
And  striving  to  o'erleap  the  gulf, 

Yet  cling  to  Being's  severing  link. 
Oh !  in  that  future  let  us  think 

To  hold  each  heart  the  heart  that  shares ; 
With  them  the  immortal  waters  drink, 

And  soul  in  soul  grow  deathless  theirs  1 

admitted  In  the  ministry  of  sacrifice,  and  worship  of  the  ark  \ 
as  well  as  by  being  cultivated  by  a  king."  —  Burniy.] 

*  ["  When  Lord  Byron  put  the  manuscript  into  my  hand,  it 
terminated  with  this  line.  As  this,  however,  did  not  complete 
the  verse,  I  wished  him  to  help  out  the  melody.  He  replied, 
'  Why,  I  have  sent  you  to  heaven —It  would  be  difficult  to  go 
further  I '  My  attention  for  a  few  minutes  was  called  to  some 
other  person,  and  his  Lordship,  whom  I  had  hardly  missed, 
exclaimed.  ■  Here,  Nathan,  1  have  brought  you  down  again ;  * 
and  immediately  presented  me  the  beautiful  lines  which  con- 
elude  the  melody." — Natbum.] 

•  [The  hymns  of  David  excel  no  less  in  sublimity  and  ten- 
derness of  expression,  than  In  loftiness  and  purity  or  religious 
sentiment.  In  comparison  with  them,  the  sacred  poetry  of  all 
other  nations  sinks  into  mediocrity.  They  have  embodied  so 
exquisitely  the  universal  language  of  religious  emotion,  that 
(a  few  fierce  and  vindictive  passages  excepted,  natural  in  the 
warrior-poet  of  a  sterner  age,)  they  have  entcred.with  un- 
questionable propriety,.  Into  the  Christian  ritual.  The  songs 
which  cheered  the  solitude  of  the  desert  caves  of  Engedi,  or 
resounded  from  the  voice  of  the  Hebrew  people  as  they  wound 
along  the  glens  or  the  hill-sides  of  Judea,  have  been  repeated 
for  ages  in  almost  every  part  of  the  habitable  world, — in  the 
remotest  islands  of  the  ocean,  amongst  the  forests  of  America, 
or  the  sands  of  Africa.  How  many  human  hearts  have  they 
softened,  purified,  exalted  1— of  how  many  wretched  beings 
have  they  been  the  secret  consolation  i— on  how  many  com* 
munities  have  they  drawn  down  the  Minings  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, by  bringing  the  affections  in  unison  with  their  deep 
devotional  fervour  1—  Milmam.] 


■  *■ 
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THE  WILD  GAZELLE. 

Thk  wfld  gazelle  on  Judah's  hills 

Exulting  yet  may  bound, 
And  drink  from  all  the  hying  rills 

That  gush  on  holy  ground : 
Its  airy  step  and  glorious  eye 
May  glance  in  tameless  transport  by  :— 

A  step  as  fleet,  an  eye  more  bright, 

Hath  Judah  witness'd  there ; 
And  o'er  her  scenes  of  lost  delight 

Inhabitants  more  fair. 
The  cedars  wave  on  Lebanon, 
But  Judah's  statelier  maids  are  gone  I 

More  blest  each  palm  that  shades  those  plains 

Than  Israel's  scatter'd  race ; 
For,  taking  root,  it  there  remains 

In  solitary  grace: 
It  cannot  quit  Its  place  of  birth, 
It  will  not  live  in  other  earth. 

But  we  must  wander  witheringly, 

In  other  lands  to  die ; 
And  where  our  fathers'  ashes  be, 

Our  own  may  never  lie : 
Our  temple  hath  not  left  a  stone, 
And  Mockery  sits  on  Salem's  throne 


OH!  WEEP  FOB  THOSE. 
Oh  1  weep  for  those  that  wept  by  Babel's  stream, 
Whose  shrines  are  desolate,  whose  land  a  dream ; 
Weep  for  the  harp  of  Judah's  broken  shell ;    [dwell  I 
Mourn — where  their  God  hath  dwelt  the  Godless 

And  where  shall  Israel  lave  her  bleeding  feet  ? 
And  when  shall  Zion's  songs  again  seem  sweet  ? 
And  Judah's  melody  once  more  rejoice 
The  hearts  that  leap'd  before  its  heavenly  voice  ? 

Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast, 
How  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ! 
The  wild-dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his  cave, 
Mankind  their  country — Israel  but  the  grave ! 


ON  JORDAN'S  BANKS. 

Ok  Jordan's  banks  the  Arab's  camels  stray, 

On  Sion's  hill  the  False  One's  votaries  pray, 

The  Baal-adorer  bows  on  Sinai's  steep —        [sleep : 

Tet  there — even  there — Oh  God!   thy  thunders 

There — where  thy  finger  scorch'd  the  tablet  stone ! 
There — where  thy  shadow  to  thy  people  shone ! 
Thy  glory  shrouded  In  its  garb  of  fire  : 
Thyself — none  living  see  and  not  expire  I 

Oh  !  in  the  lightning  let  thy  glance  appear ; 
Sweep  from  his  shiver'd  hand  the  oppressor's  spear ! 
How  long  by  tyrants  shall  thy  land  be  trod  ? 
How  long  thy  temple  worshipless,  Oh  God  ? 

i  [Jephtha,  a  bastard  son  of  Gflead,  baring  been  wrongfully 
expelled  from  his  father's  house,  had  taken  refuge  In  a  wild 
country,  and  become  a  noted  captain  of  freebooters.  His  kin- 
dred, groaning  under  foreign  oppression,  began  to  look  to 
their  Tenant,  though  lawless  compatriot,  whose  profession, 
according  to  their  usage,  was  no  more  dishonourable  than 
that  of  a  pirate  in  the  elder  days  of  Greece.  They  sent  for 
him,  and  made  him  heed  of  their  city.  Before  he  went  forth 
against  the  Ammonites,  he  made  the  memorable  vow,  that,  if 
he  returned  victorious,  he  would  sacrifice  as  a  burs*  oflermg 


JEPHTHA'S  DAUGHTER,  » 

Sikcx  our  Country,  our  God — Oh,  my  Sire  ! 
Demand  that  thy  Daughter  expire ; 
Since  thy  triumph  was  bought  by  thy  vow- 
Strike  the  bosom  that's  bared  for  thee  now  I 

And  the  voice  of  my  mourning  is  o'er, 
And  the  mountains  behold  me  no  more : 
If  the  hand  that  I  love  lay  me  low. 
There  cannot  be  pain  in  the  blow  I 

And  of  this,  oh,  my  Father !  be  sure— 
That  the  blood  of  thy  child  is  as  pure 
As  the  blessing  I  beg  ere  it  flow, 
And  the  last  thought  that  soothes  me  below. 

Though  the  virgins  of  Salem  lament. 
Be  the  judge  and  the  hero  unbent ! 
I  have  won  the  great  battle  for  thee, 
And  my  Father  and  Country  are  free ! 

When  this  blood  of  thy  giving  hath  gush'd. 
When  the  voice  that  thou  lovest  is  hush'd. 
Let  my  memory  still  be  thy  pride, 
And  forget  not  I  smiled  as  I  died  I 


OH  I  SNATCHD  AWAT  IN  BEAUTTO  BLOOM. 

Ob  !  snatch'd  away  in  beauty's  bloom. 
On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb ; 
But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 
Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year ; 
And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  tender  gloom : 

And  oft  by  yon  blue  gushing  stream 
Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  drooping  head, 

And  feed  deep  thought  with  many  a  dream, 
And  lingering  pause  and  lightly  tread ; 
Fond  wretch !  as  if  her  step  disturbed  the  deadl 

Away !  we  know  that  tears  are  vain. 
That  death  nor  heeds  nor  hears  distress : 

Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain  t 
Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  less  1 

And  thou— who  tell'st  me  to  forget. 

Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet. 


!l 


MT  SOUL  IS  DAE*. 

Mr  soul  is  dark — Oh  I  quickly  string 

The  harp  I  yet  can  brook  to  hear ; 
And  let  thy  gentle  fingers  fling 

Its  melting  murmurs  o'er  mine  ear. 
If  in  this  heart  a  hope  be  dear, 

That  sound  shall  charm  it  forth  again ; 
If  in  these  eyes  there  lurk  a  tear, 

'Twill  flow,  and  cease  to  bum  my  bran. 

But  bid  the  strain  be  wild  and  deep, 
Nor  let  thy  notes  of  joy  be  first : 

I  tell  thee,  minstrel,  I  must  weep, 
Or  else  this  heavy  heart  will  burst  j 


I! 


whatever  first  met  bun  on  his  entrance  into  Ma 
He  gained  a  splendid  victory.    At  the  news  of  ft. 
daughter  came  dancing  forth,  in  the  gladness  of 
with  jocund  toitruments  of  music,  to  salute  the 
his  people.    The  miserable  father  rent  his  dotln 
but  the  noble-spirited  maiden  would  not  hear  of  the 
of  the  tow:  she  only  demanded  a  short  period  to' 
the  mountains,  like  the  Antigone  of  rabodes. 
without  hope  of  becoming  a  bride  or  mother,  and 
mitted  to  her  fate Hiukam.] 
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For  tt  hath  been  by  Borrow  nursed, 
And  ached  in  sleepless  silence  long ; 

And  now  'tis  doom'd  to  know  the  worst. 
And  break  at  once — or  yield  to  song. l 


I  SAW  THEE  WE£P. 

I  saw  thee  weep — the  big  bright  tear 

Came  o'er  that  eye  of  blue ; 
And  then  methought  it  did  appear 

A  violet  dropping  dew : 
I  saw  thee  smile — the  sapphire's  blase 

Beside  thee  ceased  to  shine ; 
It  could  not  match  the  living  rays 

That  fill'd  that  glance  of  thine. 

As  clouds  from  yonder  sun  receive 

A  deep  and  mellow  dye, 
Which  scarce  the  shade  of  coming  eve 

Can  banish  from  the  sky, 
Those  rallies  unto  the  moodiest  mind 

Their  own  pure  joy  Impart ; 
Their  sunshine  leaves  a  glow  behind 

That  lightens  o'er  the  heart 


THT  DATS  ARE  DONE. 

Tht  days  are  done,  thy  fame  begun ; 

Thy  country's  strains  record 
The  triumphs  of  her  chosen  Son, 

The  slaughters  of  his  sword  ! 
The  deeds  he  did,  the  fields  he  won, 

The  freedom  he  restored ! 

Though  thou  art  fldPn,  while  we  are  free 

Thou  shalt  not  taste  of  death ! 
The  generous  blood  that  flow'd  from  thee 

Disdain'd  to  sink  beneath: 
Within  our  veins  Its  currents  be, 

Thy  spirit  on  our  breath  l 

Thy  name,  our  charging  hosts  along, 

Shall  be  the  battle-word ! 
Thy  fall,  the  theme  of  choral  song 

From  virgin  voices  pourM  I 
To  weep  would  do  thy  glory  wrong ; 

Thou  shalt  not  be  deplored. 

1  ["  It  was  generally  conceived  that  Lord  Byron's  reported 
•taynlsrtlwe  approached  on  tone  occasions  to  derangement ; 
*m  at  ana  period,  indeed,  it  was  vary  currently  asserted  that 
hi*  tnfwHarts  were  actually  impaired.  The  report  only  served 
to  awe  his  Lordship.  He  referred  to  the  drcumttanoe,  and 
declared  that  he  would  try  how  a  madmen  could  write :  sets- 
tftf  the  pen  with  eagerness,  he  for  a  moment  fixed  bis  eyes  In 
majestic  wfldnanson  recency ;  when,  like  a  flash  of  Inspiration, 
without  erasing  a  tingle  word,  the  above  verses  were  the  re- 
suIlm-wIttS».1 

*  tHanntsd  with  that  Insatiable  desire  of  searching  Into  the 
secrets  of  futurity,  Inssiwulaa  from  uncivilised  man,  Saul 
anew  not  to  what  Quarter  to  turn.  The  priests,  outraged  by 
his  cruelty,  had  forsaken  him :  the  prophets  stood  aloof;  no 
dreams  visited  his  couch;  be  had  persecuted  even  the  un- 
lawful dfvtners.  Be  hears  at  last  of  a  female  necromancer, 
a  woman  with  the  spirit  of  Ob :  strangely  similar  In  sound  to 
the  Obeafa  women  in  the  West  Indies.  To  the  cave-dwelling 
of  this  woman,  In  Endor,  the  monarch  proceeds  In  disguise. 
lb  eommanda  her  to  raise  the  spirit  of  Samuel.  At  this  dar- 
ing demand,  the  woman  first  recognises,  or  pretends  to  re- 
cognise, her  royal  victor.  '*  Whom  seest  thou  ?  "  says  the 
SJdif.  —<•  Mighty  ones  ascending  from  the  earth."— M  Of  what 
?  ••  —  ••  An  old  mam  covered  with  a  mantle."    Saul,  in 


SONG  OF  SAUL  BEFORE  HIS  LAST  BATTLE. 

Warriors  and  chiefs !  should  the  shaft  or  the  sword 
Fierce  me  in  leading  the  host  of  the  Lord, 
Heed  not  the  corse,  though  a  king's,  in  your  path : 
Bury  your  steel  in  the  bosoms  of  Oath  1 

Thou  who  art  bearing  my  buckler  and  bow, 
Should  the  soldiers  of  Saul  look  away  from  the  foe, 
Stretch  me  that  moment  in  blood  at  thy  feet  I 
Mine  be  the  doom  which  they  dared  not  to  meet 

Farewell  to  others,  but  never  we  part, 
Heir  to  my  royalty,  son  of  my  heart  1 
Bright  is  the  diadem,  boundless  the  sway, 
Or  kingly  the  death,  which  awaits  us  to-day  I 


SAUL.* 


Thou  whose  spell  can  raise  the  dead, 
Bid  the  prophet's  form  appear. 

M  Samuel,  raise  thy  buried  head  I 
King,  behold  the  phantom  seer  l M 
Earth  yawn'd ;  he  stood  the  centre  of  a  cloud : 
Light  changed  its  hue,  retiring  from  his  shroud. 
Death  stood  all  glassy  in  his  fixed  eye ; 
His  hand  was  withered,  and  his  veins  were  dry; 
His  foot,  in  bony  whiteness,  glitterM  there. 
Shrunken  and  sinewless,  and  ghastly  bare ; 
From  lips  that  moved  not  and  unbreathing  frame. 
Like  cavern'd  winds,  the  hollow  accents  came. 
Saul  saw,  and  fell  to  earth,  as  falls  the  oak, 
At  once,  and  blasted  by  the  thunder-stroke, 

"  Why  is  my  sleep  disquieted  ? 
Who  is  he  that  calls  the  dead  ? 
Is  it  thou,  O  King  ?    Behold, 
Bloodless  are  these  limbs,  and  cold : 
Such  are  mine ;  and  such  shall  be 
Thine  to-morrow,  when  with  me : 
Ere  the  coming  day  is  done, 
Such  shalt  thou  be,  such  thy  son. 
Fare  thee  well,  but  for  a  day, 
Then  we  mix  our  mouldering  clay. 
Thou,  thy  race,  lie  pale  and  low, 
Pierced  by  shafts  of  many  a  bow; 
And  the  falchion  by  thy  side 
To  thy  heart  thy  hand  shall  guide : 
Crownless,  breathless,  headless  fall, 
Son  and  sire,  the  house  of  8aul l" s 

terror,  bows  down  his  head  to  the  earth  t  and,  It  should  seem, 
not  daring  to  look  up,  receives  from  the  voles  of  the  spectre 
the  awful  Intimation  of  his  defeat  and  death.  On  the  reality 
of  this  apparition  we  pretend  not  to  decide :  the  figure,  if  fi- 
gure there  were,  was  not  seen  by  Saul ;  and,  excepting  the 
event  of  the  approaching  battle,  the  spirit  said  nothing  which 
the  living  prophet  had  not  said  before,  repeatedly  and  pub- 
licly. But  the  fact  is  curious,  as  showing  the  popular  belief 
of  the  Jews  In  departed  spirits  to  have  been  the  same  with 
that  of  most  other  nations. — Milman.] 

•  [»  Since  we  have  spoken  of  witches,"  said  Lord  Byron,  at 
Cephalooia,  In  18S3, M  what  think  you  of  the  witch  of  Bndor  ? 
1  have  always  thought  this  the  finest  and  most  finished  witch- 
scene  that  ever  was  written  or  conceived ;  and  you  will  be  of 
my  opinion,  if  you  consider  all  the  circumstances  and  the  ac- 
tors in  the  case,  together  with  the  gravity,  simplicity,  and  " 
nlty  of  the  language.  It  beats  all  the  ghost  scenes  I  ever 


The  finest  conception  on  a  similar  subject  is  that  of  Goethe's 
Devil,  Mephlstopheles ;  and  though,  of  course,  you  will  give 
the  priority  to  the  former,  as  being  Inspired,  yet  the  latter,  if 
you  snow  it,  will  appear  to  you— at  least  tt  does  to  me —one 
of  the  finest  and  most  sublime  specimens  of  human  con- 
ception."! 

Hh 


«  AT/T  IS  VANITY,  SAITH  THE  PREACHER. 

Fame,  wisdom,  love,  and  power  were  mine. 

And  health  and  youth  possess'd  me ; 
My  goblets  hlush*d  from  every  vine, 

And  lovely  forms  caress'd  me ; 
I  mnn'd  my  heart  In  beauty's  eyes, 

And  felt  my  soul  grow  tender ; 
All  earth  can  give,  or  mortal  prise, 

Was  mine  of  regal  splendour. 

I  strive  to  number  o'er  what  day* 

Remembrance  can  discover, 
Which  aU  that  lift  or  earth  displays 

Would  lure  me  to  live  over. 
There  rose  no  day,  there  roU'd  no  hour 

Of  pleasure  unembitter'd ; 
And  not  a  trapping  deck'd  my  power 

That  gaU'd  not  while  it  glitter'd. 

The  serpent  of  the  field,  by  art 

And  spells,  is  won  from  harming ; 
But  that  which  coils  around  the  heart, 

Oh !  who  hath  power  of  charming  ? 
It  wiU  not  list  to  wisdom's  lore, 

Nor  music's  voice  can  lure  it ; 
But  there  it  stings  for  evermore 

The  soul  that  must  endure  it 


WHEN  COLDNESS  WRAPS  THIS   SUFFERING 

CLAY. 

Whbh  coldness  wraps  this  suffering  clay, 

Ah !  whither  strays  the  immortal  mind  ? 
It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  stay, 

But  leaves  its  darken'd  dust  behind. 
Then,  unembodied,  doth  it  trace 

By  steps  each  planet* s  heavenly  way  ? 
Or  fill  at  once  the  realms  of  space, 

A  thing  of  eyes,  that  all  survey  ? 

Eternal,  boundless,  undecay'd, 

A  thought  unseen,  but  seeing  aU, 
Ail,  an  In  earth,  or  skies  display'd, 

Sludl  it  survey,  shall  it  recall : 
Each  fainter  trace  that  memory  holds 

So  darkly  of  departed  yean, 
In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds, 

And  all,  that  was,  at  once  appears. 

Before  Creation  peopled  earth, 

Its  eye  shall  roll  through  chaos  back ; 
And  where  the  furthest  heaven  had  birth, 

The  spirit  trace  its  rising  track. 
And  where  the  future  man  or  makes, 

Its  glance  dilate  o'er  all  to  be, 
While  sun  is  quench'd  or  system  breaks, 

Flx'd  in  its  own  eternity. 

Above  or  Love,  Hope,  Hate,  or  Fear, 

It  lives  all  passionless  and  pure 
An  age  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year , 

Its  yean  as  moments  shall  endure. 
Away,  away,  without  a  wing, 

O'er  all,  through  all,  its  thought  shall  fly; 
A  nameless  and  eternal  thing, 

Forgetting  what  it  was  to  die. 


VISION  OF  BELSHAZZAR. 

Tax  King  was  on  his  throne. 

The  Satraps  throng'd  the  hafl  ; 
A  thousand  bright  lamps  shone 

O'er  that  high  festival. 
A  thousand  cups  of  gold, 

In  Judah  deem'd  divine — 
Jehovah's  vessels  hold 

The  godless  Heathen's  wine. 

In  that  same  hour  and  hall, 

The  fingers  of  a  hand 
Came  forth  against  the  wall, 

And  wrote  as  if  on  sand : 
The  fingers  of  a  man ;  — 

A  solitary  hand 
Along  the  letters  ran, 

And  traced  them  like  a  wand. 

The  monarch  saw,  and  shook. 

And  bade  no  more  rejoice  ; 
AU  bloodless  wax'd  his  look, 

And  tremulous  his  voice. 
"  Let  the  men  of  lore  appear, 

The  wisest  of  the  earth, 
And  expound  the  words  of  fear. 

Which  mar  our  royal  mirth." 

Chaldea's  seen  an  good, 

But  here  they  have  no  skin  ; 
And  the  unknown  letters  stood 

Untold  and  awful  stul. 
And  Babel's  men  of  age 

An  wise  and  deep  in  lore; 
But  now  they  were  not  sage, 

They  saw— but  knew  no  more. 

A  captive  in  the  land, 

A  stranger  and  a  youth, 
He  heard  the  king's  command, 

He  saw  that  writing's  truth, 
The  lamps  around  were  bright, 

The  prophecy  in  view; 
He  read  it  on  that  night, — 

The  morrow  proved  it  true* 

M  Belshazsar's  grave  is  made 

His  kingdom  pass'd  away. 
He,  in  the  balance  wdgh'd, 

Is  light  and  worthless  day. 
The  shroud  his  robe  of  state, 

His  canopy  the  stone : 
The  Mede  is  at  his  gate  1 

The  Persian  on  his  throne  l** 


SUN  OF  THE  SLEEPLESS? 

Sow  of  the  sleepless  I  melancholy  star ! 
Whose  tearful  beam  glows  tremulously  far* 
That  show'st  the  darkness  thou  canst  not  dispel. 
How  like  art  thou  to  joy  remember'd  well  I 
So  gleams  the  past,  the  light  of  other  days, 
Which  shines,  but  warms  not  with  Hs  powerless  ran 
A  night-beam  Sorrow  watcheth  to  behold. 
Distinct,  but  distant— dear— -but  oh,  sow  cotu : 


HEBREW  MEL0DIE8. 


467 


WERE  MY  BOSOM  AS  FALSE  AS  THOU 
DEEBTST  IT  TO  BE. 

Wm  my  bosom  as  false  as  thou  deera'st  it  to  be, 

I  need  not  have  wander'd  from  far  Galilee ; 

It  was  but  abjuring  my  creed  to  efface 

Toe  cone  which,  thou  say'st,  Is  the  crime  of  my  race. 

If  the  had  never  triumph,  then  God  is  with  thee  t 
If  the  slave  only  sin,  thou  art  spotless  and  free ! 
If  the  Exile  on  earth  is  an  Outcast  on  high, 
Live  on  in  thy  frith,  but  in  mine  I  will  die. 

I  have  lost  tor  that  faith  more  than  thou  canst  bestow, 
As  the  God  who  permits  thee  to  prosper  doth  know ; 
In  his  hand  is  my  heart  and  my  hope — and  in  thine 
The  land  and  the  life  which  for  him  I  resign. 


HEROD'S  LAMENT  FOB  MARIAMNE.  » 

Ob,  Mariamne !  now  for  thee 

The  heart  for  which  thou  bled'st  is  bleeding ; 
Be venge  is  lost  in  agony, 

And  wild  remorse  to  rage  succeeding. 
Oh,  Mariamne !  where  art  thou  ? 

Thou  canst  not  hear  my  bitter  pleading : 
Ah !  couldst  thou— thou  wouldst  pardon  now, 

Though  Heaven  were  to  my  prayer  unheeding. 

And  Is  she  dead  ? — and  did  they  dare 

Obey  my  frensy's  jealous  raving  ? 
My  wrath  but  doom'd  my  own  despair : 

The  sword  that  smote  her  *s  o'er  me  waving.  — 
But  thou  art  cold,  my  murder'd  love ! 

And  this  dark  heart  is  vainly  craving 
For  her  who  soars  alone  above, 

And  leaves  my  soul  unworthy  saving. 

She's  gone,  who  shared  my  diadem ; 

She  sunk,  with  her  my  joys  entombing  ; 
I  swept  that  flower  from  Judah's  stem, 

Whose  leaves  for  me  alone  were  blooming; 
And  mine 's  the  guilt,  and  mine  the  hell, 

This  bosom's  desolation  dooming ; 
And  I  have  earn'd  those  tortures  well, 

"Which  unconsumed  are  still  consuming ! 


OB  THE  DAT  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
JERUSALEM  BT  TITUS. 

FaoK  the  last  hill  that  looks  on  thy  once  holy  dome 
I  beheld  thee,  oh  Sion  I  when  render'd  to  Borne : 
T  was  thy  last  sun  went  down,  and  the  flames  of  thy  fall 
Jlash'd  hack  on  the  last  glance  I  gave  to  thy  wall. 

I  looVd  Cor  thy  temple,  I  look'd  for  my  home, 
i:  And  forgot  for  a  moment  my  bondage  to  come ; 
j|  I  beheld  but  the  death-fire  that  fed  on  thy  fane, 

And  toe  fifesUtetter'd  hands  that  made  vengeance  in  vain. 

On  many  an  eve,  the  high  spot  whence  I  gazed 
Had  reflected  the  last  beam  of  day  as  it  biased ; 
While  I  stood  on  the  height,  and  beheld  the  decline 
Of  the  rays  from  the  mountain  that  shone  on  thy  shrine. 

_  the  wife  of  Herod  the  Great,  falling  under 
oftnftddiCrfWMpat«odaat]ibf  his  order.   She 
~»  unrivalled  beauty,  and  •  haughty  spirit:  an- 
te fectae  Che  object  of  pswlonefe  attachment,  which 
~  on  frensy,  to  a  man  whe  bed  more  or  less  concern  In 


And  now  on  that  mountain  I  stood  on  that  day, 
But  I  mark'd  not  the  twilight  beam  melting  away ; 
Oh  L  would  that  the  lightning  had  glared  in  its  stead, 
And  the  thunderbolt  burst  on  the  conqueror's  head  t 

But  the  gods  of  the  Pagan  shall  never  profane 
The  shrine  where  Jehovah  disdain'd  not  to  reign ; 
And  scatterM  and  scorn'd  as  thy  people  may  be, 
Our  worship,  oh  Father!  is  only  for  thee. 


BY  THE  RIVERS  OF  BABTLON  WE  SAT 

DOWN  AND  WEPT. 
We  sat  down  and  wept  by  the  waters 

Of  Babel,  and  thought  of  the  day 
When  our  foe,  in  the  hue  of  his  slaughters, 

Made  Salem's  high  places  his  prey ; 
And  ye,  oh  her  desolate  daughters  ! 

Were  scatter'd  all  weeping  away. 

While  sadly  we  gazed  on  the  river 
Which  roll'd  on  in  freedom  below, 

They  demanded  the  song ;  but,  oh  never 
That  triumph  the  stranger  shall  know  ! 

May  this  right  hand  be  withered  for  ever, 
Ere  it  string  our  high  harp  for  the  foe ! 

On  the  willow  that  harp  is  suspended, 
Oh  Salem  I  its  sound  should  be  free ; 

And  the  hour  when  thy  glories  were  ended 
But  left  me  that  token  of  thee : 

And  ne'er  shall  its  soft  tones  be  blended 
With  the  voice  of  the  spoiler  by  me  ! 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SENNACHERIB. 

Thz  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  Reaming  in  purple  and  gold ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen : 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  pass'd ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax'd  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heav'd,  and  for  ever  grew 
still! 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
But  through  it  there  roll'd  not  the  breath  of  his  pride : 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf; 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail ; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unamote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord ! 

the  murder  of  her  grandfather,  ssther,  brother,  and  uncle,  and 
who  had  twice  commanded  her  death.  In  case  of  his  own. 
Ever  after,  Herod  was  haunted  by  the  image  of  the  murdered 
Mariamne,  until  disorder  of  the  mind  brought  on  disorder  of 

body,  which  led  to  temporary  derangement Milmax.] 

Hh  2 


A  SPIRIT  PASSD  BEFORE  ME. 

FROM  JOB. 

A  mui  pass'd  before  me :  I  beheld 

The  face  of  immortality  unveiTd — 

Deep  deep  came  down  on  every  eye  save  mine — 

And  there  it  stood,— all  formless— but  divine : 


Along  my  bones  the  creeping  flesh  did  qoake» 
And  as  my  damp  hair  stiffen'd,  thus  it  spake : 

"  Is  T"»n  more  just  than  God  ?  Is  man  more  pun 
Than  he  who  deems  even  Seraphs  insecure  ? 
Creatures  of  clay — vain  dwellers  in  the  dost ! 
The  moth  survives  you,  and  are  ye  more  just  t 
Things  of  a  day  !  you  wither  ere  the  night. 
Heedless  and  blind  to  Wisdom's  wasted  tight  I*1 


&omt0tfe  &ittt#*— 1816. 


FARE  THEE  WELL.* 


'Alas  1  they  have  been  friends  in  youth ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above ; 
And  life  Is  thorny :  and  youth  is  vain: 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain; 
•  •  •  •  • 

But  never  either  found  another 

To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining— 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 

Like  dink  which  had  been  rent  asunder ; 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

Coleridge'*  CkrUtabei. 


Fau  thee  well  1  and  if  for  ever, 

Still  for  ever,  fiure  thee  well : 
Even  though  unforgiving,  never 

'Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel. 

Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 

Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain, 
While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  thee 

Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again : 

Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over, 
Every  inmost  thought  could  show  ! 

Then  thou  wouldst  at  last  discover 
'Twas  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 

Though  the  world  for  this  commend  thee — 

Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow, 
Even  its  praises  must  oftend  thee, 

Founded  on  another's  woe : 

Though  my  many  faults  defaced  me, 

Could  no  other  arm  be  found, 
Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me, 

To  inflict  a  cureless  wound  ? 

i  rTiu^ehraw  Melodies,  though  obviously  inferior  to  Lord 
wJJJi^rTorks7^liy Tm »kfll  in  ve'rsiflcation  and  a 
SKerv  uT*cttZ  which  would  have  raised  an  inferior  artist 
StSeiery  summit  of  distinction — Jefwsy.] 

snt  was  about  the  middle  of  April  that  his  two  celebrated 
copf« ™2£  "Fare thee welE"  and  «A  Sketch"  m*de 
th&r  aDDearance  in  the  newspapers;  and  while  the  latter 
Poem  waTSSeraO^and, It mustbTownedJustly condemned, 
[m^ofKtwutt  on  an  obscure  female,  whose  situ- 
•tto^NSsMtoCw  Placed  her  as  much  Umtatk  his  «*•♦« 
Xe^mSgnlned  mode  of  his  attack  certainly  nh^iharabome 
it.  wtthregard  to  the  other  poem,  opinions  were  a  good  deal 
Sore^rSS:  To«nmytt«ppea^a.*^of^^ 
tMufemeu  _- a  kind  of  appeal  which  no  woman  with  a  heart 
5!SM^Ut"  while,  by  rtkers,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  con- 
3e*«toto a Sere*  &v£Sudon of  ientlment,  « difficult 
to^  feeUng ^o  have  produced  as  it  was  easy  for  uncyand 
art,  mi  StogSher  mworthyofthe  deep  Interests  involved  in 


Yet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not; 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay* 
But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 

Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away: 

Still  thine  own  its  Ufo  retained! — 
Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat; 

And  the  undying  thought  which  pdneth 
Is — that  we  no  more  may 


These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 
Than  the  wail  above  the  dead; 

Both  shall  live,  but  every  morrow 
Wake  us  from  a  widow'd  bed. 

And  when  thou  would  solace  gather, 
When  our  child's  first  accents  flow, 

Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  «*  Father  1* 
Though  bis  care  she  must  forego  ? 

When  her  little  hands  shall  press  thee, 
When  her  lip  to  thine  is  press'd, 

Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  okas  thee. 
Think  of  him  thy  love  had  blessM ! 

Should  her  lineaments  resemble 
Those  thou  never  more  may'st  tee. 

Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 
With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me. 

AH  my  faults  perchance  thou  knowest, 
All  my  madness  none  can  know ; 

All  my  hopes,  where'er  thou  goest. 
Wither,  yet  with  Met  they  go. 

Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken ; 

Pride,  which  not  a  world  could  tew, 
Bows  to  thee— by  thee  forsaken, 

Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now : 

the  subject.    To  this  latter  opinion  I  confess  say  own  to  I 
at  first,  strongly  inclined ;  and  suspicious  as  I  could  net 
thinking  the  sentiment  that  could,  at  each 
in  such  verses,  the  taste  that  prompted  or 
publication  appeared  to  me  eren  still  more  q 
reeding,  however,  his  own  account  of  all  the 
the  Memoranda,  I  found  that  on  both  pouts  1 
mon  with  a  large  portion  of  the  public,  done 
He  there  described,  and  in  a  manner  whose 
was  no  doubting,  the  swell  of  tender  recoUeettom 
influence  of  which,  as  he  sat  one  night  muting  ' 
these  stanaas  were  produced, —the  tears,  as  he 
last  over  the  paper  as  he  wrote  them.    Neither 
from  that  account,  to  have  been  from  any  wish  < 
his  own,  but  through  the  mjudktous  seal  of  a 
had  suffered  to  take  a  copy,  that  the  verses 
eye.— Moons-    The  appearance  of  the  MS 
account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  fa 
is  blotted  all  over  with  the  marks  of  stars.] 
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Bat  tlf  done— all  words  are  idle — 

Words  from  me  are  Tamer  stiH ; 
Bat  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 

Force  their  way  without  the  wilL 

fare  thee  well ! — thus  disunited, 

Tom  from  every  nearer  tie, 
Sear'd  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted, 

More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die. 

March  17, 1816. 


A   SKETCH,  i 


*  Honest  —honest  lago ! 
If  that  thou  be'st  aderll,  I  cannot  kill  thee." 

*  SSAMPBAEB. 


Boax  in  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred, 

Promoted  thence  to  deck  her  mistress*  head ; 

Next-* for  some  gradous  service  unexprcss'd, 

And  from  its  wages  only  to  be  guess'd — 

Raised  from  the  toilette  to  the  table,  —  where 

Her  wondering  betters  wait  behind  her  chair. 

With  eye  unmoved,  and  forehead  unabash'd, 

She  dines  from  off  the  plate  she  lately  wash'd. 

Quick  with  the  tale,  and  ready  with  the  lie — 

The  genial  confidante,  and  general  spy — 

Who  could,  ye  gods  I  her  next  employment  gnesv — 

An  only  Infant's  earliest  governess ! 

She  taught  the  child  to  read,  and  taught  so  well, 

That  she  herself;  by  teaching,  learn'd  to  spell. 

An  adept  next  in  penmanship  she  grows, 

As  many  a  TifT"?****  slander  deftly  shows : 

What  she  had  made  the  pupil  of  her  art, 

None  know— -but  that  high  Soul  secured  the  heart, 

And  panted  tor  the  truth  it  could  not  hear, 

With  longing  breast  and  undeluded  ear. 

Fofi*d  was  perversion  by  that  youthful  mind, 

Which  Flattery  fooTd  not —  Baseness  could  not  blind, 

Deceit  infect  not— near  Contagion  soil — 

Indulgence  weaken— nor  Example  spoil — 

Wor  master 'd  Science  tempt  her  to  look  down 

On  humbler  talents  with  a  pitying  frown — 

Nor  Genius  swell— nor  Beauty  render  vain— 

Nor  Envy  ruffle  to  retaliate  pain — 

Nor  Fortune  change— Pride  raise — nor  Passion  bow, 

Nor  Virtue  teach  austerity— till  now. 

Serenely  purest  of  her  sex  that  live, 

But  wanting  one  sweet  weakness— to  forgive, 

Too  ahock'd  at  faults  her  soul  can  never  know, 

She  deems  that  all  could  be  like  her  below : 

Toe  to  aH  vice,  yet  hardly  Virtue's  friend, 

For  Virtue  pardffns  those  she  would  amend. 


Bat  t»  the  theme :  — now  laid  aside  too  long, 
Th*  baleful  burthen  of  this  honest  song  — 
Tboqgx*  all  her  former  functions  are  no  more, 
Sbe  role*  the  circle  which  she  served  before. 
U  tnothuen— none  know  why— before  her  quake; 
If  daogxtters  dread  her  for  the  mothers'  sake ; 
U  eawty  haWts— those  false  links,  which  bind 
At  times  the  loftiest  to  the  meanest  mind — 


i  j-i 


r  In  avrtdna 

BeX»  ^mw  ^mj 


yoa  my  last  night's  dream,  and  request  to  hare 
off.  forjprivata  distrtboUon.    I  wish  Mr. 
They  are  from  lift." — Lord  9yr<m 
M,  1816.] 

£aaght--M  weltering."-- - 1  doubt  about  *  wel- 
^mr^  -   '    Jb  Mood;' botdonot  they  also 


to  look  at  them. 


Have  given  her  power  too  deeply  to  Instil 
The  angry  essence  of  her  deadly  will ; 
If  like  a  snake  she  steal  within  your  walls, 
Till  the  black  slime  betray  her  as  she  crawls ; 
If  like  a  viper  to  the  heart  she  wind, 
And  leave  the  venom  there  she  did  not  find ; 
What  marvel  that  this  hag  of  hatred  works 
Eternal  evil  latent  as  she  lurks, 
To  make  a  Pandemonium  where  she  dwells, 
And  reign  the  Hecate  of  domestic  hells  ? 
Skill'd  by  a  touch  to  deepen  scandal's  tints 
With  all  the  kind  mendacity  of  hints,  [smiles- 

While  mingling  truth  with  falsehood— sneers  with 
A  thread  of  candour  with  a  web  of  wiles ; 
A  plain  blunt  show  of  briefly-spoken  seeming, 
To  hide  her  bloodless  heart's  soul-harden'd  scheming; 
A  lip  of  lies ;   a  face  fbrm'd  to  conceal, 
And,  without  feeling,  mock  at  all  who  feel : 
With  a  vile  mask  the  Gorgon  would  disown ; 
A  cheek  of  parchment— and  an  eye  of  stone. 
Mark,  how  the  channels  of  her  yellow  blood 
Ooze  to  her  skin,  and  stagnate  there  to  mud, 
Cased  like  the  centipede  in  saffron  mail, 
Or  darker  greenness  of  the  scorpion's  scale — 
(For  drawn  from  reptiles  only  may  we  trace 
Congenial  colours  in  that  soul  or  face) — 
Look  on  her  features !  and  behold  her  mind 
As  in  a  mirror  of  itself  defined : 
Look  on  the  picture  1  deem  it  not  o'ercharge  1  — 
There  is  no  trait  which  might  not  be  enlarged : 
Tet  true  to  "  Nature's  journeymen,"  who  made 
This  monster  when  their  mistress  left  off  trade — 
This  female  dog-star  of  her  little  sky, 
Where  all  beneath  her  influence  droop  or  die. 

Oh !  wretch  without  a  tear — without  a  thought, 

Save  joy  above  the  ruin  thou  hast  wrought — 

The  time  shall  come,  nor  long  remote,  when  thou 

Shalt  feel  far  more  than  thou  infllctest  now ; 

Feel  for  thy  vile  self-loving  self  in  vain, 

And  turn  thee  howling  in  unpltied  pain. 

May  the  strong  curse  of  crush'd  affections  light 

Back  on  thy  bosom  with  reflected  blight  1 

And  make  thee  in  thy  leprosy  of  mind 

As  loathsome  to  thyself  as  to  mankind ! 

Till  all  thy  self-thoughts  curdle  into  hate, 

Black — as  thy  will  for  others  would  create : 

Till  thy  hard  heart  be  cajcined  into  dust, 

And  thy  soul  welter  in  its  hideous  crust. 

Oh,  may  thy  grave  be  sleepless  as  the  bed, 

The  widow'd  couch  of  fire,  that  thou  hast  spread ! 

Then,  when  thou  fain  wouldst  weary  Heaven  with 

prayer, 

Look  on  thine  earthly  victims — and  despair ! 

Down  to  the  dust  1— and,  as  thou  rott'st  away, 

Even  worms  shall  perish  on  thy  poisonous  day. 

But  for  the  love  I  bore,  and  still  must  bear, 

To  her  thy  malice  from  all  ties  would  tear — 

Thy  name — thy  human  name— to  every  eye 

The  climax  of  all  scorn  should  hang  on  high, 

Exalted  o'er  thy  less  abhorr'd  compeers — 

And  festering*  in  the  Infamy  of  years. 

March  ».  1814. 

use  •  weltering  In  the  wind/  *  weltering  on  a  gibbet?'  I  hare 
no  dictionary,  so  look.  In  the  mean  time,  IhaTe  pat  *  fet- 
tering :  *  which,  perhaps,  in  any  caw  is  the  best  word  of  the 
two.  &liakipearahMttoften,andIdonotthliiklttoostroBg 
for  the  figure  in  this  thing.  Quick  I  quick  1  quick !  quick ! n 
—  LortBynm  to  Mr.  JrWrvy,  April  2.] 
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Whxk  all  around  grew  drear  and  dark, 
And  reason  half  withheld  her  ray  — 

And  hope  but  shed  a  dying  spark 
Which  more  misled  my  lonely  way ; 

In  that  deep  midnight  of  the  mind, 

And  that  internal  strife  of  heart, 
When  dreading  to  be  deem'd  too  kind, 

The  weak  despair— the  cold  depart ; 

When  fortune  changed — and  love  fled  far, 
And  hatred's  shafts  flew  thick  and  fast, 

Thou  wert  the  solitary  star 
Which  rose  and  set  not  to  the  last 

Oh !  blest  be  thine  unbroken  light ! 

That  watch'd  me  as  a  seraph's  eye, 
And  stood  between  me  and  the  night, 

For  ever  shining  sweetly  nigh. 

And  when  the  cloud  upon  us  came, 
Which  strove  to  blacken  o'er  thy  ray — 

Then  purer  spread  its  gentle  flame, 
And  dash'd  the  darkness  all  away. 

Still  may  thy  spirit  dwell  on  mine, 
And  teach  it  what  to  brave  or  brook— 

There 's  more  in  one  soft  word  of  thine 
Than  in  the  world's  defied  rebuke. 

Thou  stood'st,  as  stands  a  lovely  tree, 
That  still  unbroke,  though  gently  bent, 

Still  waves  with  fond  fidelity 
Its  boughs  above  a  monument 

The  winds  might  rend — the  skies  might  pour, 
But  there  thou  wert — and  still  wouldst  be 

Devoted  in  the  stormiest  hour 
To  shed  thy  weeping  leaves  o'er  me. 

But  thou  and  thine  shall  know  no  blight, 

Whatever  fate  on  me  may  fall ; 
For  heaven  in  sunshine  will  requite 

The  kind — and  thee  the  most  of  alL 

Then  let  the  ties  of  baffled  love 
Be  broken — thine  will  never  break ; 

Thy  heart  can  feel — but  will  not  move ; 
Thy  soul,  though  soft,  will  never  shake. 

And  these,  when  all  was  lost  beside, 

Were  found  and  still  are  flx'd  in  thee ;  — 

And  bearing  still  a  breast  so  tried, 
Earth  is  no  desert — ev*n  to  me. 


STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA.  * 

Though  the  day  of  my  destiny's  over, 
And  the  star  of  my  fete  hath  declined,  * 

>  [The  Poet's  sister,  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Leigh — These 
stanzas— the  parting  tribute  to  her,  whose  unshaken  tender- 
ness  had  been  the  author's  sole  consolation  during  the  crisis 
of  domestic  misery — were,  we  beUere,  the  last  verses  written 
by  Lord  Byron  in  England.  In  a  note  to  Mr.  Rogers,  dated 
April  16th.  he  says,  —  M  Mr  sister  is  now  with  me,  and  leaves 
town  to-morrow :  we  shall  not  meet  again  for  some  time  at 
all  events, —  (jTeeer  /  and,  under  these  circumstances,  I  trust 
to  stand  excused  to  you  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  for  being  unable  to 
wait  upon  him  this  evening."  On  the  SBth,  the  Poet  took  a 
last  leave  of  his  native  country.] 

1  [These  beautiful  verses,  so  expressive  of  the  writer's 
wounded  feelings  at  the  moment,  were  written  in  July,  at  the 
Campagne  Diodatt,  near  Geneva,  and  transmitted  to  England 
for  publication,  with  some  other  pieces.    u  Be  careful,    he 


Thy  soft  heart  refused  to  discover 
The  feulta  which  so  many  could  find ; 

Though  thy  soul  with  my  grief  was 
It  shrunk  not  to  share  it  with  me. 

And  the  love  which  my  spirit  hath  painted 
It  never  hath  found  but  in  tikec 

Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling. 

The  last  smile  which  answers  to  mine, 
I  do  not  believe  it  beguiling, 

Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine ; 
And  when  winds  are  at  war  with  the  ocean, 

As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me. 
If  their  billows  excite  an  emotion, 

It  is  that  they  bear  me  from  thee. 

Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shiver'd. 

And  its  fragments  arevjunk  in  the  wave. 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  deliver'd 

To  pain — it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me : 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn. 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me  — 

Tis  of  thee  that  I  think— not  of  them.* 

Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me, 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake. 
Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me. 

Though  slander'd,  thou  never  conldst 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly, 
Though  watchful,  twas  not  to  deflune  me, 

Nor,  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie* 

Yet  I  blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise  it. 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one ; 
If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prise  it, 

'Twas  folly  not  sooner  to  shun : 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me, 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 
I  have  found  that,  whatever  it  lost  me, 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  tfoe. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath  perish  u. 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall, 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  cberish'd 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all : 
In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing, 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  Is  a  tree. 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing. 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  tike*. 

Jaty3ft.MZ& 

EPISTLE  TO  AUGUSTA.* 
My  sister  !  my  sweet  sister  !  if  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine ; 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  claim 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine : 


tyt,  "  in  printing  the  stanzas  beginning, '  Though  the  day  ■* 
y  destiny  V  Ac,  which  I  think  well  of  aaacjompoattfcm/*: 


styt 

m 

*  ["  Though  the  days  of  my  glory  are  over. 

And  the  sun  of  my  Ana  hath  declined." — MM 

*  [**  There  ts  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me, 

And  many  a  peril  to  stem : 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me; 
They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not 
["  Though  watchful,  't  was  but  to  reclaim  i 
Nor,  silent,  to  sanction  a  De.M — MS.  J 

*  [These  stanzas— M  Than  which,"  says  the 
Review,  for  January,  1831, •*  there  U,  perhaps, 
Baournrolly  and  desolately  beautiral  m  the  w 
Lord  Byron's  poetry"  —  were  also  written  at 
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Go  where  I  will,  to  me  thou  art  the  tame  — 
A  loved  regret  which  I  would  not  resign. 
There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny,  — 
A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  thee. 

The  first  were  nothing  —  had  I  still  the  last, 
It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness ; 
But  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou  hast, 
And  mine  Is  not  the  wish  to  make  them  less. 
A  strange  doom  Is  thy  father's  son's,  and  past 
Recalling,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress ; 
Reversed  for  him  our  grandsire's  *  fete  of  yore,  — 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore. 

If  my  Inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 
Of  perils,  overlook'd  or  unforeseen, 
I  have  sustam*d  my  share  of  worldly  shocks, 
The  fault  was  mine ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  screen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox ; 
I  have  been  cunning  In  mine  overthrow, 
The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  woe. 

Mine  were  my  faults,  and  mine  be  their  reward, 
My  whole  life  was  a  contest,  since  the  day 
That  gave  me  being,  gave  me  that  which  raarr'd 
The  gift, — a  fete,  or  win,  that  walk'd  astray ; 
And  I  at  times  have  found  the  struggle  hard, 
And  thought  of  shaking  off  my  bonds  of  clay  : 
But  now  I  fain  would  for  a  time  survive, 
If  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive. 

Kingdoms  and  empires  in  my  little  day 
I  have  outlived,  and  yet  I  am  not  old ; 
And  when  I  look  on  this,  the  petty  spray 
Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  which  have  roll'd 
Like  a  wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  away  : 
Something — I  know  not  what— does  still  uphold 
A  spirit  of  slight  patience  ;  — not  in  vain, 
Even  for  Its  own  sake,  do  we  purchase  pain. 

Perhaps  the  workings  of  defiance  stir 
Within  me, — or  perhaps  a  cold  despair, 
Brought  on  when  ills  habitually  recur, — 
Perhaps  a  kinder  clime,  or  purer  air, 
( For  even  to  this  may  change  of  soul  refer, 
And  with  light  armour  we  may  learn  to  bear,) 
Hnve  taught  me  a  strange  quiet,  which  was  not 
Tbe  chief  companion  of  a  calmer  lot 

I  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  have  felt 
In  happy  childhood ;  trees,  and  flowers,  and  brooks, 
Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 
Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books, 
Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks ; 
And  even  at  moments  I  could  think  I  see 
Some  living  thing  to  love— but  none  like  thee. 

etc*  bom*  at  the  time  for  pabHcation,  in  case  Mr*.  Leigh 
sanvfcj  mcttofl  tt.  M  There  Is,"  be  sari,  °  amongst  the  ma- 
uusciivu  m  Epistle  to  my  Sister,  on  which  1  should  wish  her 
cccaftm  to  be  consulted  before  publication :  If  she  objects,  of 
cvofwe  omit  it."  On  tbe  6th  of  October  he  writes, — "  My 
smKt  ksm  dadoed  on  tbe  amission  of  the  lines.  Upon  this 
raise,  her  option  will  be  followed-  As  I  have  no  copy  of  them. 
1 1  ■meet  met  you  will  uiasevvo  one  for  me  in  MS. ;  for  I 
i  remember  a  line  of  that  nor  any  other  composition 
God  help  me  1  if  I  proceed  m  this  scribbling,  I  shall 
my  mind  before  I  am  thirty ;  but  poetry  is 

jf  tome.  To-morrow  1  am  tor  Italy."  The 

first  given  to  the  world  m  1830.] 

>  f  Admiral  Byron  was  remarkable  for  never  making  a 

i        — empest.    He  was  known  to  the  sailors  by 

of  "  Foul-weather  Jack/' 


Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which  create 
A  fund  for  contemplation ; — to  admire 
Is  a  brief  feeling  of  a  trivial  date ; 
But  something  worthier  do  such  scenes  inspire : 
Here  to  be  lonely  Is  not  desolate, 
For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most  desire, 
And,  above  all,  a  lake  I  can  behold 
Lovelier,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old. 

Oh  that  thou  wert  but  with  me  1  —  but  I  grow 
The  fool  of  my  own  wishes,  and  forget 
The  solitude  which  I  have  vaunted  so 
Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  hut  one  regret; 
There  may  be  others  which  I  less  may  show  ;  — 
I  am  not  of  the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 
I  feel  an  ebb  in  my  philosophy, 
And  the  tide  rising  in  my  alter'd  eye. 

I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  Lake, * 
By  the  old  Hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more. 
Leman's  is  fair ;  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore : 
Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make, 
Ere  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  before ; 
Though,  like  all  things  which  I  have  loved,  they 
Resign'd  for  ever,  or  divided  far. 

The  world  is  all  before  me ;  I  but  ask 
Of  Nature  that  with  which  she  will  comply  — 
It  is  but  in  her  summer's  sun  to  bask, 
To  mingle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky, 
To  see  her  gentle  free  without  a  mask, 
And  never  gase  on  it  with  apathy. 
She  was  my  early  friend,  and  nowWjhall  be 
My  sister — till  I  look  again  on  thee. 

I  can  reduce  all  feelings  but  this  one  ; 
And  that  I  would  not ; — for  at  length  I  see 
Such  scenes  as  those  wherein  my  life  begun. 
The  earliest — even  the  only  paths  for  me  — 
Had  I  but  sooner  learnt  the  crowd  to  shun, 
I  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  be  ; 
The  passions  which  have  torn  me  would  have  slept ; 
/had  not  sufler'd,  and  thou  hadst  not  wept 

With  false  Ambition  what  had  I  to  do? 
Little  with  Love,  and  least  of  all  with  Fame ; 
And  yet  they  came  unsought,  and  with  me  grew. 
And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make — a  name. 
Tet  this  was  not  the  end  I  did  pursue ; 
Surely  I  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 
But  all  is  over — I  am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  millions  which  have  gone  before. 

And  for  the  future,  this  world's  future  may 
From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  care ; 
I  have  outlived  myself  by  many  a  day ; 
Having  survived  so  many  things  that  were ; 

"  But,  though  It  were  tempest-toss'd, 
Still  his  bark  could  not  be  lost." 

He  returned  safely  from  the  wreck  of  the  Wager  (in  Anson's 
voyage),  and  clreumnarigated  the  world,  many  years  after,  as 
commander  of  a  similar  expedition.] 

s  The  Lake  of  Newstead  Abbey.    [Thus  described  in  Don 
Juan:  — 

"  Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake, 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 
By  a  river,  which  its  soften'd  way  did  take 

In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 
Around :  the  wild  fowl  nestled  In  the  brake 
And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed ; 
The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  stood 
With  their  green  faces  ftx'd  upon  the  flood."  } 
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My  yean  hare  been  no  dumber,  but  the  prey 
Of  ceaseless  vigils ;  for  I  had  the  share 
Of  life  which  might  have  flll'd  a  century, 
Before  its  fourth  in  time  had  pass'd  me  by. 

And  for  the  remnant  which  may  be  to  come 
I  am  content;  and  for  the  past  I  feel 
Not  ttiMifci— «, — for  within  the  crowded  sura 
Of  struggles,  happiness  at  times  would  steal, 
And  for  the  present,  I  would  not  benumb 
My  feelings  further.  — Nor  shall  I  conceal 
That  with  all  this  I  still  can  look  around, 
And  worship  Nature  with  a  thought  profound. 

For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  In  thy  heart 
I  know  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mine ; 
We  were  and  are — I  am,  even  as  thou  art — 
Beings  who  ne'er  each  other  can  resign ; 
It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart, 
From  life's  commencement  to  its  slow  decline 
We  are  entwined — let  death  come  slow  or  fast, 
The  tie  which  bound  the  first  endures  the  last ! 


LINES 

ON  HXA&IXG  THAT  LADT  BT&OK  WAS  ILL.  1 

Akd  thou  wert  sad — yet  I  was  not  with  thee ; 

And  thou  wert  sick,  and  yet  I  was  not  near ; 
Methought  that  joy  and  health  alone  could  be 

Where  I  was  not — and  pain  and  sorrow  here ! 
And  is  it  thus?— it  is  as  I  foretold, 

And  shall  be  more  so;  for  the  mind  recoils 
Upon  itself,  anftthe  wreck'd  heart  lies  cold, 

While  heaviness  collects  the  shatter'd  spoils. 
It  is  not  in  the  storm  nor  in  the  strife 

We  feel  benumb'd,  and  wish  to  be  no  more, 

But  in  the  after-silence  on  the  shore, 
When  all  is  lost,  except  a  little  life. 

I  am  too  wen  avenged  ( — but  t  was  my  right ; 

Whate'er  my  sins  might  be,  thou  wert  not  sent 
To  be  the  Nemesis  who  should  requite—       * 

Nor  did  Heaven  choose  so  near  an  instrument 
Mercy  is  for  the  merciful !  — if  thou 
Hast  been  of  such,  'twill  be  accorded  now. 

1  [These  Tenet  were  written  Immediately  after  the  failure 
of  tfie  negotiation  for  a  reconciliation  before  Lord  Byron  left 
Switzerland  for  Italy,  but  were  not  intended  for  the  public 
eye :  as,  however,  they  hare  recently  found  their  way  into 
circulation,  we  Include  them  in  this  collection.] 

*  ["  Lord  Byron  had  at  least  this  much  to  say  for  himself, 
that  he  was  not  the  first  to  make  his  domestic  differences  a 
topic  of  public  discussion.  On  the  contrary,  be  saw  himself, 
ere  any  fact  but  the  one  undisguised  and  tangible  one  was, 
or  could  be  known,  held  up  everywhere,  and  by  every  art 
of  malice,  as  the  most  infamous  of  men, — because  he  had 
parted  from  his  wife.  He  was  exqulsitively  sensitive :  he  was 
wounded  at  once  by  a  thousand  arrows ;  and  all  this  with  the 
most  perfect  and  indignant  knowledge,  that  of  all  who  were 
■■Tflflwg  him  not  one  knew  anything  of  the  real  merits  of 
the  case.  Did  he  right,  then,in  publishing  those  squibs  and 
tirades  ?  No,  certainly :  it  would  hare  been  nobler,  better, 
wiser  far,  to  have  utterly  scorned  the  assaults  of  such  ene- 
mies, and  taken  no  notice,  of  any  kind,  of  them.  But,  be- 
cause this  young,  hot-blooded,  proud,  patrician  poet  did 
not,  amidst  the  exacerbation  of  feelings  which  he  could  not 
control,  act  in  precisely  the  most  dignified  and  wisest  of  all 
possible  manners  of  action, — are  we  entitled,  Is  the  world 
at  large  entitled,  to  issue  a  broad  sentence  of  vituperative 
condemnation  ?  Dow  know  all  that  he  had  suffered  ?— 
have  tee  Imagination  enough  to  comprehend  what  he  suffered, 
under  circumstances  such  as  these  ?— have  we  been  tried  in 
similar  circumstances,  whether  we  could  feel  the  wound  un- 
funchinfly,  and  keep  the  weapon  quiescent  to  the  hand  that 
trembled  with  all  the  excitements  of  insulted  privacy,  honour, 
and  faith  ?  Let  people  consider  for  a  moment  what  It  is  that 
they  demand  when  they  insist  upon  a  poet  of  Byron's  dais 


Thy  nights  are  banlshM  from  the  realms  of  sleep !~ 

Tes  I  they  may  flatter  thee,  but  thou  ahalt  (eel 

A  hollow  agony  which  will  not  heal, 
For  thou  art  pflkrw*d  on  a  curse  too  deep ; 
Thou  hast  sown  in  my  sorrow,  and  must  nap 

The  bitter  harvest  In  a  woe  as  real  I 
I  hare  had  many  foes,  but  none  like  thee; 

For  'gainst  the  rest  myself  I  could  defend, 

And  be  avenged,  or  turn  them  into  friend ; 
But  thou  in  safe  implacability 
Hadst  nought  to  dread  —  In  thy  own  weakness 

shielded, 
And  in  my  love,  which  hath  but  too  much  yielded. 

And  spared,  for  thy  sake,  some  I  should  not  spare; 
And  thus  upon  the  world — trust  In  thy  troth, 
And  the  wild  fame  of  my  ungovent'd  youth — 

On  things  that  were  not,  and  on  things  that  art — 
Even  upon  such  a  basis  hast  thou  built 
A  monument  whose  cement  hath  been  guilt  i 

The  moral  Clytemnestra  of  thy  lord. 

And  hew'd  down,  with  an  unsuspected  sword. 
Fame,  peace,  and  hope— and  all  the  better  life 

Which,  but  for  this  cold  treason  of  thy  heart. 
Might  still  have  risen  from  out  the  grave  of  strife. 

And  found  a  nobler  duty  than  to  part 
But  of  thy  virtues  didst  thou  make  a  vice. 

Trafficking  with  them  in  a  purpose  cold. 

For  present  anger,  and  for  future  gold  — 
And  buying  other's  grief  at  any  price. 
And  thus  once  euter'd  into  crooked  ways, 
The  early  truth,  which  was  thy  proper  praise. 
Did  not  still  walk  beside  thee — but  at  times. 
And  with  a  breast  unknowing  its  own  crime*. 
Deceit,  averments  incompatible, 
Equivocations,  and  the  thoughts  which  dwell 

In  Janus-spirits — the  significant  eye 
Which  learns  to  lie  with  silence— the  pretext 
Of  prudence,  with  advantages  annex'd — 
The  acquiescence  in  all  things  which  tend. 
No  matter  how,  to  the  desired  end — 

All  found  a  place  in  thy  philosophy. 
The  means  were  worthy,  and  the  end  Is  won— 
I  would  not  do  by  thee  as  thou  hast  done  t  * 


abstaining  altogether  from  expressmg  in  his 
of  his  own  feeunes  In  regard  to  anything  that 
concerns  his  own  nistory.  We  tell  hfan  to  every  peesfhlr 
and  shape,  that  the  great  and  distinguishing  me  ' 
poetry  Is  the  intense  truth  with  which  that  poetry 
his  own  personal  feelings.    We  encourage  him  In  every 
sible  way  to  dissect  his  own  heart  for  our 
we  tempt  him  by  every  bribe  most  likely  to  act  _ 
a  young  and  imaginative  man,  to  plunge  Into  the 
depths  of  self-knowledge  t  to  madden  bis  brain  wto\ 
self-scrutinies,  to  find  bis  pride  and  his  pleasure  Is 
others  shrink  from  as  torture— we  tempt  him  to  * 
these  dangerous  exercises,  until  they  obviously 

Kwer  of  leading  him  to  the  very  "brink  of  frensy— we 
n  to  And,  and  to  see  in  this  perilous  vocation*  She 
of  his  existence,  the  food  of  his  ambttiott,  the  wry 
his  glory,— and  the  moment  that  by  habits  of 


creating,  at  least  of  our  own  encouraging  and  ea 
carried  one  single  step  beyond  what  we  happen  to 


we  turn  round  with  all  the  bitterness  of  stdeen. 
him  with  the  unmnnlmsw  of  entertaining  the  public 
feelings  In  regard  to  bis  separation  from  hta  wife*    * 
truly  the  conduct  of  a  fair  and  liberal  public  I    To  < 
of  the  matter.  Lord  Byron,  treated  as  be  bad  been,  at 
as  he  had  been,  and  torture*  and  Insulted  as  be  wen 
moment,  did  no  more  forfeit  bit  cataract—  by  writing 
he  did  write  upon  that  unhappy  ecrestosi,  tb 
under  circumstances  of  the  sane  nature,  wi 
by  telling  something  of  his  mmd  about  It  to 
friend  across  the  fire.    The  public  bad  fan 
habits  of  familiarity,  and  they  received  ate 
nothing  but  anger  and  scorn*  ~  Locmsuar J 
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Monobv 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON,  R.  B.  SHERIDAN. l 

STOUX  AT   DRUET-LAHE  THKAT&X.  « 


Wkxx  the  last  sunshine  of  expiring  day 

In  summer's  twilight  weeps  itself  away, 

Who  hath  not  felt  the  softness  of  the  hour 

Sink  on  the  heart,  as  dew  along  the  flower  ? 

With  a  pure  feeling  which  absorbs  and  awes 

While  Nature  makes  that  melancholy  pause, 

Her  breathing  moment  on  the  bridge  where  Time 

Of  light  and  darkness  forms  an  arch  sublime, 

Who  hath  not  shared  that  calm,  so  still  and  deep, 

The  voiceless  thought  which  would  not  speak  but  weep, 

A  holy  concord — and  a  bright  regret, 

A  glorious  sympathy  with  suns  that  set  ? 

Til  not  harsh  sorrow— but  a  tenderer  woe, 

Nameless,  but  dear  to  gentle  hearts  below, 

Felt  without  bitterness— but  full  and  clear, 

A  sweet  dejection — a  transparent  tear, 

Dnmiz'd  with  worldly  grief  or  selfish  stain. 

Shed  without  shame— -and  secret  without  pain. 

Even  as  the  tenderness  that  hour  instils 
When  Summer's  day  declines  along  the  hills, 
So  feds  the  fulness  of  our  heart  and  eyes 
When  all  of  Genius  which  can  perish  dies. 
A  mighty  Spirit  is  eclipsed — a  Power 
Hath  pass'd  from  day  to  darkness  —  to  whose  hour 
Of  light  no  likeness  is  bequeath'd— - no  name, 
Focus  at  once  of  all  the  rays  of  Fame ! 
The  flash  of  Wit— the  bright  Intelligence, 
The  beam  of  Song — the  blase  of  Eloquence, 
Set  with  their  Sun— but  still  have  left  behind 
The  enduring  produce  of  immortal  Mind ; 
Fruits  of  a  genial  morn,  and  glorious  noon, 
A  deathless  part  of  him  who  died  too  soon. 

*  [Mr.  Sheridan  died  the  7th  of  July,  1816*  and  thli  mo- 
nody  was  written  at  Diodatl  on  the  17th,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Douglas  Khmatrd.  •  1  did  as  well  as  I  could/*  says 
Lord  Byron,  "  Tout  where  I  hare  not  my  choice,  I  pretend  to 
answer  tor  nothing."  A  proof-sheet  of  the  poem,  with  the 
words  **  by  request  of  a  friend "  in  the  tltlepage,  baring 
reached  him,— M  1  request  you,"  he  says,  "  to  expunge  that 
ism.  unless  you  please  to  add.  '  by  a  person  of  quality,'  or 
*  of  wit  and  bmnour.*  It  is  sad  trash,  and  must  bare  been 
dene  to  make  It  ridiculous."] 

*  f  Sheridan's  own  monody  on  Garrick  was  spoken  from  die 
hm  ©cards,  by  Mrs.  Yates,  In  March,  1779.  "  One  day," 
says  Lord  Byron, "  I  saw  hhn  take  It  up.  He  lighted  upon 
the  devttraflna  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Spencer.  On  seeing  It, 
he  irw  Into  a  rage  and  exclaimed,  *  that  it  must  be  a  forgery. 

had  never  dedicated  anything  of  bis  to  such  a  d— d 
ax.  Ac —  and  so  he  went  on  for  half  an  hour 
bis  own  dedication,  or  at  toast  the  object  of  it.    If 
all  wrttars  were  equally  sincere,  it  would  be  ludicrous."  — 
JbTwJ>**w.iaiK) 

*  {fa*  Fox,  Burke,  and  Pitt's  eulogy  on  Mr.  Sheridan's 
■Mcb  est  the  charges  exhibited  against  Mr.  Hastings  in  the 
Houmc«*  Commons.  Mr.  Pitt  entreated  the  House  to  adjourn, 
to  gjv*  time  for  a  calmer  consideration  of  the  question  than 
maU  than  occur  after  the  Immediate  effect  of  that  oration.  — 

my  departure  from  England/'  says  Gibbon.  '*  I  was 

_t  the  august  spectacle  ofMr.  Hastings's  trial  In  West. 

HalL    It  Is  not  my  province  to  absolve  or  condemn 

of  India;  but  Mr. Sheridan's  eloquence  de- 

;  nor  could  1  bear  without  emotion  the 

;  which  be  paid  me  In  the  presence  of 

This  display  of  genius  biased  four  suc- 

fte.    On  being  asked  by  a  brother  Whig,  at 

of  the  speech,  bow  he  cease  to  compliment 


at  he 


But  small  that  portion  of  the  wondrous  whole, 

These  sparkling  segments  of  that  circling  soul, 

Which  all  embraced — and  lighten'd  oyer  all, 

To  cheer— to  pierce — to  please — or  to  appal. 

From  the  charmM  council  to  the  festive  board, 

Of  human  feelings  the  unbounded  lord ; 

In  whose  acclaim  the  loftiest  voices  vied,        [pride. 

The  praised — the  proud — who  made  his  praise  their 

When  the  loud  cry  of  trampled  Hindostan  * 

Arose  to  Heaven  in  her  appeal  from  roan, 

His  was  the  thunder — his  the  avenging  rod, 

The  wrath — the  delegated  voice  of  God  1 

Which  shook  the  nations  through  his  lips — and  biased 

Till  vanquished  senates  trembled  as  they  praised.  * 

And  here,  oh !  here,  where  yet  all  young  and  warm, 
The  gay  creations  of  his  spirit  charm, 
The  matchless  dialogue — the  deathless  wit, 
Which  knew  not  what  it  was  to  intermit ; 
The  glowing  portraits,  fresh  from  life,  that  bring 
Home  to  our  hearts  the  truth  from  which  they  spring ; 
These  wondrous  beings  of  his  fancy,  wrought 
To  fulness  by  the  flat  of  his  thought, 
Here  in  their  first  abode  you  still  may  meet, 
Bright  with  the  hues  of  his  Promethean  heat ; 
A  halo  of  the  light  of  other  days, 
Which  still  the  splendour  of  its  orb  betrays. 

But  should  there  be  to  whom  the  fetal  blight 
Of  failing  Wisdom  yields  a  base  delight, 
Men  who  exult  when  minds  of  heavenly  tone 
Jar  in  the  music  which  was  born  their  own, 
Still  let  them  pause — ah !  little  do  they  know 
That  what  to  them  seem'd  Vice  might  be  but  Woe.  * 

Gibbon  with  the  epithet "  luminous,"  Sheridan  answered,  Id 
a  half  whisper,  "  I  said  •  voluminous.'  "] 

4  ["  I  heard  Sheridan  only  once,  and  that  briefly ;  but  I 
liked  his  voice,  his  manner,  and  his  wit.  He  is  the  only 
one  of  them  I  ever  wished  to  hear  at  greater  length."  — 
Byron  Diary,  1831.] 

*  ["  Once  I  saw  Sheridan  cry,  after  a  splendid  dinner.  I 
had  the  honour  of  sitting  next  him.  The  occasion  of  his 
tears  was  some  observation  or  other  upon  the  subject  of  the 
sturdlness  of  the  Whigs  in  resisting  office  and  keeping  to 
their  principle*.  Sheridan  turned  round:—'  Sir,  it  is  easy 
for  my  Lord  G.  or  Barl  G.  or  Marquis  B.  or  Lord  H.,  with 
thousands  upon  thousands  a  year,  some  of  it  either  nrekentkf 
derived  or  inherited  in  sinecure  or  acquisitions  from  thepubnc 
money,  to  boast  of  their  patriotism  and  keep  aloof  from 
temptation:  but  they  do  not  know  from  what  temptation 
those  have  kept  aloof  who  had  equal  pride,  at  least  equal 
talents,  and  not  unequal  passions,  and  nevertheless  knew  not 
in  the  course  of  their  llres  what  It  was  to  hare  a  shilling  of 
their  own.'  And  in  saying  this  he  wept.  I  have  more  than 
once  heard  him  say, •  that  be  never  had  a  shilling  of  his  own.' 
To  be  sure,  he  contrived  to  extract  a  good  many  of  other 
people's.    In  1815,  I  found  him  at  my  lawyer's.    After  mu- 


tual greetings,  he  retired.    Before  recurring  to  my  own 
ness,  I  could  not  help  inquiring  that  of  Sheridan.    '  Oh,'  re* 

Plied  the  attorney, '  the  usual  thing  I  to  stave  off  an  action.'— 
Well,'  said  L '  and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ? ' — '  Nothing  at 
all  for  the  present.'  said  he :  '  would  you  have  us  proceed 
against  old  Sherry?  what  would  be  the  me  of  it  ? '  and  here 


he  began  laughing,  and  going  over  Sheridan's  good  gifts  of 
conversation.  Such  was  Sheridan  !  he  could  soften  an  attor- 
ney !  There  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  days  of  Or- 
phans."— Bgrom  Dimry,  1811.] 
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V. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Lady  of  his  love  was  wed  with  One 
Who  did  not  lore  her  better :  — in  her  home, 
A  thousand  leagues  from  his, — her  native  home, 
She  dwelt,  begirt  with  growing  Infency, 
Daughters  and  sons  of  Beauty,  — but  behold ! 
Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief, 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife, 
And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye, 
As  if  its  lid  were  charged  with  unshed  tears. 
What  could  her  grief  be  ? — she  had  all  she  loved, 
And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 
To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish, 
Or  Ul-repreas'd  affliction,  her  pure  thoughts. 
What  could  her  grief  be  ?  —  she  had  loved  him  not, 
Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved, 
Nor  could  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  prey'd 
Upon  her  mind — a  spectre  of  the  past. 

VL 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Wanderer  was  return'd. —I  saw  him  stand 

Before  an  Altar — with  a  gentle  bride ; 

Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 

The  Starlight  of  his  Boyhood ; — as  he  stood 

Even  at  the  altar,  o'er  his  brow  there  came 

The  selfsame  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 

That  in  the  antique  Oratory  shook 

His  bosom  in  its  solitude ;  and  then  — 

As  in  that  hour — a  moment  o'er  his  face 

The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

Was  traced— and  then  it  faded  as  it  came, 

And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 

The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words, 

And  all  things  reel'd  around  him ;  he  could  see 

Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have  been — 

But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  accustom'd  hall, 

And  the  remember'd  chambers,  and  the  place, 

The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade, 

All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour, 

And  her  who  was  his  destiny,  came  back 

And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light : 

What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  time  ? l 


vn. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Lady  of  his  love ; — Oh !  she  was  changed. 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul;  her  mind 
Had  wander'd  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes, 
They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  but  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth ;  she  was  become 
The  queen  of  a  fantastic  realm ;  her  thought* 
Were  combinations  of  disjointed  things ; 
And  forms  impalpable  and  unperodved 
Of  others'  sight  familiar  were  to  hers. 
And  this  the  world  calls  frensy  ;  but  the  wise 
Have  a  far  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift ; 
What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth  ? 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  fantasies. 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedness, 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  real  1  * 

vm. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore, 
The  beings  which  surrounded  him  were  gone. 
Or  were  at  war  with  him ;  he  was  a  mark 
For  blight  and  desolation,  compassed  round 
With  Hatred  and  Contention ;  Pain  was  mix  d 
In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  until, 
Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  old  days, » 
He  fed  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power. 
But  were  a  kind  of  nutriment ;  he  lived 
Through  that  which  had  been  death  to  many 
And  made  him  friends  of  mountains :  with  the 
And  the  quick  Spirit  of  the  Universe 
He  held  his  dialogues  1  and  they  did  teach 
To  him  the  magic  of  their  mysteries ; 
To  him  the  book  of  Night  was  open'd  wide, 
And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  reveal'd 
A  marvel  and  a  secret  — Be  it  so. 

IX. 
My  dream  was  past ;  it  had  no  further  change. 
It  was  of  a  strange  order,  that  the  doom 
Of  these  two  creatures  should  be  thus  traced  out 
Almost  like  a  reality  —  the  one 
To  end  in  madness  —  both  in  misery.  « 

July,  rat. 


*Tt>*  aamtttt  of  2?ft00o/ 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

At  Harrara,  in  the  Library,  are  preserved  the  ori- 
ginal MSS.  of  Tasso's  Glerusalemme  and  of  Guarini's 

1  [This  touching  picture  agrees  closely,  in  many  of  its  cir- 
cumstances, with  Lord  Byron's  own  prose  account  of  the 
wedding  in  his  Memoranda ;  In  which  he  describes  himself 
as  waking,  on  the  morning  of  his  marriage,  with  the  most 
melancholy  reflections,  on  seeing  his  wedding-suit  spread 
out  before  him.  In  the  same  mood,  he  wandered  about  the 
grounds  alone,  till  be  was  summoned  for  the  ceremony,  and 
Joined,  for  the  first  time,  on  that  day,  his  bride  and  her 
family.  He  knelt  down— he  repeated  the  words  after  the 
clergyman ;  but  a  mist  was  before  his  eyes — his  thoughts 
were  elsewhere ;  and  he  was  but  awakened  by  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  bystanders  to  find  that  he  was— married.— 
Moors.] 

*  [**  For  it  becomes  the  telescope  of  truth. 

And  shows  us  all  things  naked  as  they  are."— MS.] 

•  MKhrldatat  of  Pontus. 


Pastor  Fido,  with  letters  of  Tasso,  one  from  Titian 
to  Ariosto,  and  the  inkstand  and  chair,  the  tomb 
and  the  house,  of  the  latter.  But,  as  mis/utmue  he* 
a  greater  interest  for  posterity,  and  little  or 


«  [This  poem  is  written  with  great  beauty 
but  is  extremely  painful.  We  cannot  r»^m*ln  our 
tamed  tone  of  lerity,  or  even  speak  Hk*  calm  II 
in  the  midst  of  these  agonising  traces  of  a 
tempered  spirit.  Even  our  admiration  if  swallowed 
most  painful  feeling  of  pity  and  of  wonder.  It  Is 
to  mistake  these  for  Dctitioua  sorrows,  conjured  up 
purpose  of  poetical  effect.  There  to  a  dreadful  tone 
cerfty,  and  an  energy  that  cannot  be  counterfeited, 
expression  of  wretchedness,  and  alienation  from  tumu 
which  occurs  in  every  line  of  this  poem*— Iwmxr.} 

*  [In  a  moment  of  diseafasfhctJoa  with  himself,  or 
some  melancholy  mood,  when  his  soul  felt  the 
of  fame  and  glory.  Lord  Byron  told  the  world 
should,  for  a  lone  season,  thread  herself  m 
amti,  p.  460.)  i  and  every  true  lover  of 
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the  eotemponury,  the  cell  where  Tasso  was  confined 
in  the  hospital  of  St  Anna  attracts  a  more  fixed 
attention  than  the  residence  or  the  monument  of 
Ariosto  —  at  least  It  had  this  effect  on  me.  There 
are  two  Inscriptions,  one  on  the  outer  gate,  the 
second  over  the  cell  itself,  inviting,  unnecessarily, 
the  wonder  and  the  Indignation  of  the  spectator. 
Ferrara  is  much  decayed  and  depopulated:  the 
castle  still  exists  entire ;  and  I  saw  the  court  where 
Parisina  and  Hugo  were  beheaded,  according  to  the 
of  Gibbon.1 


Cfee  fUttttitt  of  dutto. 


Lova  years ! — It  tries  the  thrilling  frame  to  bear 
And  eagle-spirit  of  a  child  of  Song — 


her  lofty  music  was  to  cease.  Bat  there  was  a  tide  in  hii 
spirit  obeying  the  laws  of  its  nature,  and  not  to  be  controlled 
by  any  human  will.  When  he  said  that  he  wai  to  be  silent, 
he  looked*  perhaps,  Into  the  Inner  regions  of  his  soul,  and 
saw  there  a  dim,  hard,  and  cheerless  watte*  like  the  land  of 
taw  sea-shore ;  but  the  ebbed  waves  of  passion  In  due  course 
returned,  and  the  scene  was  restored  to  Its  former  beauty 
and  uaumifioence, — its  foam,  its  splendours,  and  Its  thunder. 
The  and  of  a  might;  P°et  cannot  submit  even  to  chains  of 
its  own  imposing  x  when  it  feels  most  enslaved,  even  then, 
perhaps,  Is  it  about  to  become  most  free  a  and  one  sudden 
hash  may  raise  it  from  the  darkness  of  its  despondency  up  to 
the  pore  sir  of  untroubled  confidence.  It  required,  therefore, 
bat  small  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  assure  ourselves 
Chat  the  obligation  under  which  Lord  Byron  had  laid  himself 
could  not  hind,  and  that  the  potent  spirit  within  him  would 
laugh  to  scorn  whatever  dared  to  curb  the  fxensy  of  Its  own 
inspirations. 

It  was  not  long,  therefore,  till  he  again  came  forth  in  his 
perfect  rtrength,  and  exercised  that  dominion  over  our  spirits 
which  Is  truly  a  power  too  noble  to  be  possessed  without 
being  wielded.  Though  all  his  heroes  are  of  one  family,  yet 
are  they  a  noble  band  of  brothers,  whose  countenances  and 
souls  are  strongly  distinguished  by  peculiar  charac- 
as.   Each  personage,  at  he  advances  before  us,  reminds 

of  some  other  being,  whose  looks,  thoughts,  words,  and 


bad  troubled  us  by  their  wOd  and  perturbed  grandeur. 
But  though  all  the  same,  yet  are  they  all  strangely  different. 
We  hail  each  successive  existence  with  a  profounder  sym- 
pathy &  and  we  are  lost  Jn  wonder,  in  fear,  and  In  sorrow,  at 
the  Inmdtely  varied  straggles,  the  endless  and  agonising  mo- 

UtM— 1~*+  ^»k-  fcww.— ,  piA«,  ..  *h«y  Avtwm  mlrtng  thrmiph 

»  and  avenue  of  the  soul,  darkening  or  brightening, 
»  of  laying  prostrate* 
From  such  agitating  and  terrific  pictures,  it  Is  delightful  to 
»  So  Chose  compositions  In  which  Lord  Byron  has  allowed 
Ids  seed  to  sink  down  Into  gentler  and  more  ordinary  feelings. 
Many  beautiful  and  pathetic  strains  have  flowed  from  his 
Btfssrt,  of  which  the  tenderness  Is  as  touching  at  the  grandeur 
•af  M*  nobler  work*  is  agitating  and  sublime.  To  those.  In- 
deed, who  looked  deeply  Into  Els  poetry,  there  never  was  at 
athae  a  want  of  pathos;  but  it  was  a  pathos  so  subduing 
so  profound,  that  even  the  poet  himself  seemed  afraid  of 
feeing  delivered  up  unto  it ;  nay.  be  seemed  ashamed  of  being 
a1  rename  by  emotions,  which  the  gloomy  pride  of  hie  intel- 
lect othsn  vainly  strove  to  scorn ;  and  he  dashed  the  weak- 
sate*  tram  bJabeart,  and  the  tear  from  his  eyes,  like  a  man 
eoddeolr  atsafhM  by  feelings  which  he  wished  to  hide,  and 
vlgcSu  though  tree  to  his  nature,  were  inconsistent  with  the 
aJmaactar  which  that  mysterious  nature  had  been  forced,  as 


mysterious 

to  assume. 

Bug  there  Is  one  poem  in  which  he  hat  almost  wholly  laid 

■  all  remembrance  of  the  darker  and  stormier  passions ; 

fsteh  the  tone  of  his  spirit  and  his  voice  at  once  is  changed, 

here  he  who  seemed  to  care  only  for  agonies,  and  re- 

aad  despair,  and  death,  and  insanity,  In  all  their  most 

jg  forms,  shows  that  he>  has  a  heart  that  can  feed  on 

pore*  sympathies  of  our  nature,  and  deliver  Itself  up  to 

rows,  the  sadness,  and  the  melancholy  of  humbler 

The  -  Prisoner  of  Chilloo"  is  a  poem  over  which 

hat  shed  Its  first  mysterious  tears  for  sorrows  so 


l! 


to  Its  own  happy  Innocence, --over  which  Urn  gentle, 

soul  of  Woman  has  brooded  with  Ineffable, 

and  bursting  tenderness  of  affection,  — and 

which  old  Age,  almost  loosened  from  this  world,  has 

"  his  hoarv  head  In  delighted  approbation  of  that  fra- 


Long  years  of  outrage,  calumny,  and  wrong ; 
Imputed  madness,  prisonM  solitude,8 
And  the  mind's  canker  in  Its  savage  mood. 
When  the  impatient  thirst  of  light  and  air 
Parches  the  heart ;  and  the  abhorred  grate, 
Marring  the  sunbeams  with  Its  hideous  shade, 
Works  through  the  throbbing  eyeball  to  the  brain. 
With  a  hot  sense  of  heaviness  and  pain ; 
And  bare,  at  once,  Captivity  display'd 
Stands  scoffing  through  the  never-open'd  gate, 
Which  nothing  through  Its  bars  admits,  save  day, 
And  tasteless  food,  which  I  have  eat  alone 
Till  Its  unsocial  bitterness  is  gone ; 
And  I  can  banquet  like  a  beast  of  prey, 
Sullen  and  lonely,  couching  in  the  cave 
Which  is  my  lair,  and— it  may  be — my  grave.' 
All  this  hath  somewhat  worn  me,  and  may  wear, 
But  must  be  borne.     I  stoop  not  to  despair ; 
For  I  have  battled  with  mine  agony, 
And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 

ternal  love,  whose  beauty  and  simplicity  fling  a  radiance  over 
the  earth  he  is  about  to  leave,  and  exhibit  our  fallen  nature 
In  near  approximation  to  the  glories  of  Its  ultimate  destiny. 
The  "  Lament  'possesses  much  of  the  tenderness  and  pathos 
of  the  "  Prisoner  of  Ghlllon."  Lord  Byron  has  not  delivered 
himself  unto  any  one  wild  and  fearful  vision  of  the  imprisoned 
Tasso,— he. has  not  dared  to  allow  himself  to  rush  forward 
with  headlong  passion  into  the  horrors  of  his  dungeon,  and 
to  describe,  as  he  could  fearfully  have  done,  the  conflict  and 
agony  of  his  uttermost  despair,— but  he  shows  us  the  poet 
sitting  In  his  cell,  and  singing  there— a  low,  melancholy, 
walling  Lament,  sometimes.  Indeed,  bordering  on  utter  wretch- 
edness, but  oftener  partaking  of  a  settled  grief,  occasionally 
subdued  into  mournful  resignation,  cheered  by  delightful  re- 
membrances, and  elevated  oy  the  confident  nope  of  an  im- 
mortal fame.  His  Is  the  gathered  grief  of  many  years,  over 
which  his  soul  has  brooded,  till  she  has  in  some  measure  lost 
the  power  of  misery ;  and  this  soliloquy  Is  one  which  we  can 
believe  he  might  have  uttered  to  himself  any  morning,  or 
noon,  or  night  of  his  solitude,  as  he  seemed  to  be  half  com- 
muning with  his  own  heart,  and  half  addressing  the  ear  of 
that  human  nature  from  which  he  was  shut  out.  but  of  which 
be  felt  the  continual  and  abiding  presence  within  his  imagin- 
ation. —  Paoratsoa  Wilson.] 

i  [The  original  M 8.  of  this  poem  Is  dated, M  The  Apen- 
nines, April  SO.  1817."  It  was  written  in  consequence  of 
Lord  Byron  having  visited  Ferrara,  for  a  single  day,  on  his 
way  to  Florence.  In  a  letter  from  Rome,  he  says—"  The 
'  Jjt^fr'  of  Tasso,'  which  I  sent  from  Florence,  hat,  I  trust, 
arrived.  I  look  upon  It  as  a  *  These  be  good  rhymes  1*  as 
Pope's  papa  said  to  him  when  be  was  a  boy?*] 

*  [Tasso's  biographer,  the  Abate  Serassi,  has  left  it  with- 
out doubt,  that  the  first  cause  of  the  poet's  punishment  was 
his  desire  to  be  occasionally,  or  altogether,  free  from  his  ser- 
vitude at  the  court  of  Alfonso.  In  1678,  Tasso  resolved  to 
visit  Rome,  and  enjoy  the  Indulgence  of  the  jubilee  \  "  and 
this  error,"  says  the  Abate, "  Increasing  the  suspicion  already 
entertained,  that  he  was  in  search  of  another  service,  was  the 
origin  of  his  misfortunes.  Cm  bis  return  to  Ferrara,  the  Duke 
refused  to  admit  him  to  an  audience,  and  he  was  repulsed  from 
the  houses  of  all  the  dependants  of  the  court :  and  not  one 
of  the  promises  which  the  Cardinal  Albano  had  obtained  for 
him  were  carried  Into  effect.  Then  it  was  that  Tasso— after 
having  suffered  these  hardships  for  some  time,  seeing  himself 
constantly  discountenanced  by  the  Duke  and  the  Princesses, 
abandiror'  by  his  friends,  and  derided  by  bis  enemies— could 
no  longer  contain  himself  within  the  bounds  of  moderation, 
but,  giving  vent  to  bis  choler,  publicly  broke  forth  into  the 
most  injurious  expressions  Imaginable,  both  against  the  Duke 
and  all  the  house  of  Bate,  cursing  his  past  service,  and  re- 
tracting all  the  praises  he  had  ever  given  in  his  verses  to 
those  princes,  or  to  any  Individual  connected  with  them,  de- 
claring that  they  were  all  a  gang  of  poltroons,  ingrates,  and 
scoundrels  (poltroni,  ingrati,  e  ribaldi).  For  this  offence  he 
was  arrested,  conducted  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna,  and 
confined  In  a  solitary  cell  as  a  madman." — Sexual,  Vita  del 
rosso.] 

*  [In  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anna,  at  Ferrara,  they  thow  a 
cell,  over  the  door  of  which  is  the  following  inscription :  — 
"  Klspettate,  O  poster!,  la  celebrita  di  questa  stansa,  dove 
Torquato  Tasso,  Infermo  pi&  di  tristessa  che  delirlo,  <tt- 
tenuto  dimoro  atmi  vil.  men  II.,  scrisse  verse  e  prose,  e  fa 
rhnesso  in  Ifbertk  ad  faistanca  della  dttt  di  Bergamo,  nel 
giorno  vi.  LugUo,  1586."— The  dungeon  Is  below  the  ground 
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The  narrow  drcos  of  my  dungeon  wall, 

And  freed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thrall ; 

And  revelTd  among  men  and  things  divine, 

And  pour'd  my  spirit  over  Palestine, 

In  honour  of  the  sacred  war  for  Him, 

The  God  who  was  on  earth  and  is  in  heaven, 

For  he  has  strengthen'd  me  in  heart  and  limb. 

That  through  this  sufferance  I  might  be  forgiven, 

I  have  employed  my  penance  to  record 

How  Salem's  shrine  was  won,  and  how  adored. 

IL 
But  this  is  o'er — my  pleasant  task  is  done :  —  l 
My  long-sustaining  friend  of  many  years  ! 
If  I  do  blot  thy  final  page  with  tears, 
Know,  that  my  sorrows  have  wrung  from  me  none. 
But  thou,  my  young  creation !  my  soul's  child  ! 
Which  ever  playing  round  me  came  and  smiled, 
And  woo'd  me  from  myself  with  thy  sweet  sight, 
Thou  too  art  gone — and  so  is  my  delight : 
And  therefore  do  I  weep  and  inly  bleed 
With  this  last  bruise  upon  a  broken  reed. 
Thou  too  art  ended — what  Is  left  me  now  ? 
For  I  have  anguish  yet  to  bear — and  how  ? 
I  know  not  that — but  in  the  innate  force 
Of  my  own  spirit  shall  be  found  resource. 
I  have  not  sunk,  for  I  had  no  remorse, 
Nor  cause  for  such :  they  call'd  me  mad— and  why  t 
Oh  Leonora  1  wilt  not  thou  reply  ?  a 
I  was  indeed  delirious  in  my  heart 
To  lift  my  love  so  lofty  as  thou  art ; 
But  stm  my  frenzy  was  not  of  the  mind  : 
I  knew  my  fault,  and  feel  my  punishment 
Not  less  because  I  suffer  it  unbent 
That  thou  wert  beautiful,  and  I  not  blind. 
Hath  been  the  sin  which  shuts  me  from  mankind  ; 
But  kt  them  go,  or  torture  as  they  wiD, 
My  heart  can  multiply  thine  image  still; 
Successful  love  may  sate  itself  away ; 
The  wretched  are  the  faithful ;  'tis  their  fete 
To  have  all  feeling,  save  the  one,  decay, 
And  every  passion  into  one  dilate, 
As  rapid  rivers  into  ocean  pour; 
But  ours  is  fathomless,  and  hath  no  shore. 

foor  of  the  hospital,  and  the  light  penetrate*  through  Its 
grated  window  from  a  small  yard,  which  seems  to  have  been 
common  to  other  cells.  It  it  nine  paces  long,  between  five 
and  six  wide,  and  about  seven  feet  high.  The  bedstead,  so 
they  tell,  has  been  carried  off  piecemeal,  and  the  door  half 
cot  away,  by  the  devotion  of  those  whom  "  the  verse  and 
prose  "  of  the  prisoner  have  brought  to  Ferrara.  Thepoet  was 
confined  In  this  room  from  the  middle  of  March  1579  to  De- 
cember 1580,  when  he  was  removed  to  a  contiguous  apartment 
much  larger,  in  which,  to  use  his  own  expressions,  ne  could 
44  philosophise  and  walk  about."  The  inscription  is  incorrect 
as  to  the  fc^— mi— »  cause  of  his  enlargement,  which  was 
promised  to  the  dty  of  Bergamo,  but  was  carried  into  effect 
at  the  intercession  of  Don  Vlncenso  Gonsaga,  Prince  of 
Mantua.  —  Hoaaousa.] 

»  [The  opening  lines  bring  the  poet  before  us  at  once,  as  if 
the  door  or  the  dungeon  was  thrown  open.  From  this  bitter 
complaint,  how  nobly  the  unconquered  bard  rises  into  calm, 
and  serene,  and  dignified  exultation  over  the  beauty  of  "  that 
young  creation,  bis  soul's  child,"  the  Gierusalemme  Li- 
berata.  The  exultation  of  conscious  genius  then  dies  away, 
and  we  behold  Mm, "  bound  between  distraction  and  disease," 
no  longer  in  an  Inspired  mood,  but  sunk  into  the  lowest  pro- 
stration of  human  misery.  There  is  something  terrible  in 
this  transition  from  divine  rapture  to  degraded  agony.  — 

Wilson.} 

*  [In  a  letter  written  to  his  friend  Sdpio  Gonsaga,  shortly 
after  his  confinement,  Tasso  exclaims— "  Ah,  wretched  me  I 
1  had  isrsigned  to  write,  besides  two  epic  poems  of  most  noble 
argument,  four  tragedies,  of  which  I  had  formed  the  plan.  I 
had  sgHwiMtdt  too,  many  works  in  prose,  on  subjects  the  most 
lofty,  and  most  useful  to  human  life ;  I  had  designed  to  write 


UX 

Above  me,  hark  1  the  long  and  maniac  ay 

Of  minds  and  bodies  In  captivity. 

And  hark  1  the  lash  and  the  mcreaimg  howt. 

And  the  half-inarticulate  blasphemy  I  !| 

There  be  some  here  with  worse  than  fretuy  firal,         ] 

Some  who  do  still  goad  on  the  o'er-labour'd  mind. 

And  dim  the  little  light  that's  left  behind 

With  needless  torture,  as  their  tyrant  will 

Is  wound  up  to  the  hist  of  doing  m : « 

With  these  and  with  their  victims  am  I  class'd, 

"Mid  sounds  and  sights  like  these  long  years  have  paas'd; 

'Mid  sights  and  sounds  hke  these  my  life  may  dose: 

So  let  It  be — for  then  I  shall  repose. 

IV. 

I  have  been  patient,  let  me  be  so  yet ; 

I  had  forgotten  half  I  would  forget, 

But  it  revives — Oh  t  would  H  were  my  lot 

To  be  forgetful  as  I  am  forgot ! — 

Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  bade  me  dwell 

In  this  vast  lasar-house  of  many  woes  ? 

Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the  mltst 

Nor  words  a  language,  nor  eVn  men  mankind;  j 

Where  cries  reply  to  curses,  shrieks  to  blows. 

And  each  is  tortured  in  his  separate  hell-  ■ 

For  we  are  crowded  in  our  solitudes—. 

Many,  but  each  divided  by  the  wan, 

Which  echoes  Madness  in  her  hsAhiir^  moods ; 

While  all  can  hear,  none  heed  his  neighbour's  can—  ' 

None!  save  that  One,  the  veriest  wretch  of  att, « 

Who  was  not  made  to  be  the  mate  of  these, 

Nor  bound  between  Distraction  and  Disease. 

Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  placed  me  here  i 

Who  have  debased  me  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Debarring  me  the  usage  of  my  own,  ' 

Blighting  my  life  in  best  of  its  carter, 

Branding  my  thoughts  as  things  to  shun  and  fear? 

Would  I  not  pay  them  back  these  pangs  again. 

And  teach  them  inward  Sorrow's  stilled  groan  * 

The  struggle  to  be  calm,  and  cold  distress,  j  ' 

Which  undermines  our  Stoical  success  ? 

No  l — stQl  too  proud  to  be  vindictive— I 

Have  pardon'd  princes'  intuits,  and  would  die. 

philosophy  with  eloquence,  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
remain  of  me  an  eternal  memory  in  the  world.    Air*  * 
expected  to  close  my  life  with  glory  and  renown  • 
oppressed  by  the  burden  of  so  many  calamities,  1 
every  prospect  of  reputation  and  of  honour.    The  fear  ef  per- 
petual imprisonment  Increases  my  melancholy ;  the  ■i7lr 
nities  which  I  suffer  augment  it ;  and  the  squalor  of  at*  beard. 
my  hair,  and  habit,  the  sordidness  and  filth,  excei 
annoy  me.    8ure  am  1,  that,  If  sax  who  so  little  has 
sponoed  to  my  attachment  ~  If  she  saw  me  in  such  a. 
and  in  such  affliction-- she  would  have 
me."  —  Opertt  L  x.  p.  887.] 

*  [For  nearly  the  first  year  of  ate 

dured  all  the  horrors  of  a  solitary  cell,  and 

of  a  gaoler  whose  chief  virtue,  although  hewms  a  poet  and «    i 

man  of  letters,  was  a  cruel  i^inltmiii  to  the  cxMasmaodi  of  his 

Srince.    His  name  was  Agosdno  Moetf.    Tasso  tan  of  hasw 
>  a  letter  to  lib  sister,  "ed  osa meco ognt torts «f  rigore cd  i, 
munianiti.,'-.BoaMusB.]  .' 


Ate!  that 


«©- 


4  [This  fearful  picture  is  finely 
Tasso  draws  of  hisnsetf  In  youth,  whan 
were  forming  his  wild,  romantic,  < 

Indeed,  the  neat  excellence  of  the  M 

ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  noble  prisoner's 
often  come  suddenly  from  afar  off,— 
are  breathing,  and  then  all  at  ones  arise  _ 
pest,— the  gloom,  though  black  as  right 
gives  way  to  frequent  bursts  of  radiance.  _- 
strain  is  closed,  our  pity  and 
a  sustaining  avid  etrvattng  sense  of  the 
of  his  character* — Waaox  J 
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To,  Sister  of  my  Sovereign  I  for  thy  sake 
I  weed  all  bitterness  from  out  my  breast, 
It  hath  no  business  where  thou  art  a  guest : 
Thy  brother  hates — but  I  can  not  detest ; l 
Thou  pttiest  not — but  I  can  not  forsake. 

V. 

Look  on  a  love  which  knows  not  to  despair,  * 
But  all  unquench'd  is  stfll  my  better  part, 
Dwelling  deep  in  my  shut  and  silent  heart, 
As  dwells  the  gatherM  lightning  in  its  cloud, 
Encompass'd  with  its  dark  and  rolling  shroud. 
Till  struck, — forth  flies  the  all-ethereal  dart  t 
And  thus  at  the  collision  of  thy  name 
The  vivid  thought  still  flashes  through  my  frame, 
And  for  a  moment  all  things  as  they  were 
Flit  by  me ; — they  are  gone— I  am  the  same. 
And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew ; 
I  knew  thy  state,  my  station,  and  I  knew 
A  Princess  was  no  love-mate  for  a  bard ; 
I  told  it  not,  I  breathed  it  not,  it  was 
Sufficient  to  itself  its  own  reward ; 
And  if  my  eyes  reveal'd  it,  they,  alas ! 
Were  punish'd  by  the  silentness  of  thine, 
And  yet  I  did  not  venture  to  repine. 
Thou  wert  to  me  a  crystal-girded  shrine, 
Worshipp'd  at  holy  distance,  and  around 
HaBow'd  and  meekly  kiss'd  the  saintly  ground ; 
Not  for  thou  wert  a  princess,  but  that  Love 
Had  robed  thee  with  a  glory,  and  array'd 
Thy  lineaments  in  beauty  that  dismay'd — 
Oh  !  not  dismay'd — but  awed,  like  One  above ! 
And  in  that  sweet  severity  there  was 
A  something  which  all  softness  did  surpass— 
X  know  not  how— thy  genius  masterM  mine— 
My  star  stood  still  before  thee :— if  it  were 
Presumptuous  thus  to  love  without  design, 
That  sad  fatality  hath  cost  me  dear ; 
But  thou  art  dearest  still,  and  I  should  be 
Fit  for  this  cell,  which  wrongs  me — but  for  thee. 
The  very  love  which  lock'd  me  to  my  chain 
Bath  Ughten'd  half  its  weight ;  and  for  the  rest, 
Though  heavy,  lent  me  vigour  to  sustain, 
And  look  to  thee  with  undivided  breast, 
And  foil  the  ingenuity  of  Pain.  > 

TL 
It  la  no  marvel— from  my  very  birth 
My  tool  was  drunk  with  love, — which  did  pervade 
And  mingle  with  whatever  I  saw  on  earth ; 
Of  objects  all  inanimate  I  made 
Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers, 
And  rocks,  whereby  they  grew,  a  paradise, 

•  nfet  long  after  Us  imprisonment,  Tatao  appealed  to  the 
of  Atfonao,  m  a  oausone  of  great  beauty*  couched  in 
so  respectful  sad  pathetic*  as  must  have  moved,  it 
be  thought,  the  severest  bosom  to  relent.  The  heart  of 
>  was*  however,  impregnable  to  the  appeal ;  and  Tatso, 
_ssc  ode  to  the  princesses,  whose  pity  he  invoked  in  the 
awe*  of  their  own  mother,  who  had  herself  known,  if  not  the 
USB*  horrors,  the  tike  solitude  of  imprisonment,  and  bltternesi 
mg  M4i,  made  a  similar  appeal.    "  Considered  merely  as 
_§/•  «»ri  Black,  M  these  cansoni  are  extremely  beauti- 
i  bat,  if  we  contemplate  them  ai  the  production*  of  a 
"  *~         1,  they  form  important  document*  In  the  bis- 


I 


erf  man,"— l^fc  0/  Tamo.  vol.  b\  p.  409.] 
Am  to  the  mdiibrenoe  which  the  Prince**  is  said  to  here 
for  the  misfortune*  of  Tasso,  and  the  little  effort 
to  obtain  bis  liberty,  this  Is  one  of  the  negative  ar- 
fomdad  on  an  hypothesis  that  may  be  easily  de- 
ny a  thousand  others  equally  plausible.    Was  not  the 
axxxlou*  to  avoid  her  own  nun  ?  In  taking  too  warm 
fer  the  poet,  did  she  not  risk  destroying  herself, 
tng  him  r—  Foscolo.] 


Where  I  did  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 
Of  waving  trees,  and  dream'd  uncounted  hours, 
Though  I  was  chid  for  wandering;  and  the  wise 
Shook  their  white  aged  heads  o'er  me,  and  said 
Of  such  materials  wretched  men  were  made. 
And  such  a  truant  boy  would  end  in  woe, 
And  that  the  only  lesson  was  a  blow ; 
And  then  they  smote  me,  and  I  did  not  weep, 
But  cursed  them  in  my  heart,  and  to  my  haunt 
Return'd  and  wept  alone,  and  dream'd  again 
The  visions  which  arise  without  a  sleep. 
And  with  my  years  my  soul  began  to  pant 
With  feelings  of  strange  tumult  and  soft  pain ; 
And  the  whole  heart  exhaled  into  One  Want, 
But  undefined  and  wandering,  till  the  day 
I  found  the  thing  I  sought — and  that  was  thee ; 
And  then  I  lost  my  being,  all  to  be 
Absorb'd  in  thine  ;   the  world  was  past  away ; 
Thou  didst  annihilate  the  earth  to  roe ! 

m 

1  loved  all  Solitude— but  little  thought 
To  spend  I  know  not  what  of  life,  remote 
From  all  communion  with  existence,  save 
The  maniac  and  his  tyrant; — had  I  been 
Their  fellow,  many  years  ere  this  had  seen 
My  mind  like  theirs  corrupted  to  its  grave. A 
But  who  hath  seen  me  writhe,  or  heard  me  rave  ? 
Perchance  in  such  a  cell  we  suffer  more 
Than  the  wreck'd  sailor  on  his  desert  shore ; 
The  world  is  all  before  him  —mine  is  here, 
Scarce  twice  the  space  they  must  accord  my  bier. 
What  though  he  perish,  he  may  lift  his  eye, 
And  with  a  dying  glance  upbraid  the  sky ; 
I  will  not  raise  my  own  in  such  reproof 
Although  'tis  clouded  by  my  dungeon  root 

VUL 
Yet  do  I  feel  at  times  my  mind  decline,  * 
But  with  a  sense  of  its  decay :  I  see 
Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine, 
And  a  strange  demon,  who  is  vexing  me 
With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  pains,  below 
The  feeling  of  the  healthful  and  the  free ; 
But  much  to  One,  who  long  hath  suffer'd  so, 
Sickness  of  heart,  and  narrowness  of  place, 
And  all  that  may  be  borne,  or  can  debase. 
I  thought  mine  enemies  had  been  but  Man, 
But  Spirits  may  be  leagued  with  them — all  Earth 
Abandons — Heaven  forgets  me ; — in  the  dearth 
Of  such  defence  the  Powers  of  Evil  can. 
It  may  be,  tempt  me  further,— and  prevail 
Against  the  outworn  creature  they  assail. 

*  [Tasso's  profound  and  unconquerable  love  for  Leonora, 
sustaining  itself  without  hope  throughout  years  of  darkness 
and  solitude,  breathe*  a  moral  dignity  over  all  his  sentiments, 
and  we  feel  the  strength  and  power  of  his  noble  spirit  in  the 
un-upbralding  devotedness  of  his  passion.  —  Wilson,] 

«  ["  My  rnrnd  like  theirs  adapted  to  Its  grave." — MS.] 

»  ["Nor  do  I  lament,'*  wrote  Tasso,  shortly  after  his  con* 
finement,  "  that  my  heart  is  deluged  with  almost  constant 
misery,  that  my  head  Is  always  heavy  and  often  painful,  that 
my  sight  and  hearing  are  much  Impaired,  and  that  all  my 
frame!*  become  spare  and  meagre ;  but,  passing  all  this  whx 
a  short  sigh,  what  I  would  bewail  1*  the  infirmity  of  my  mind. 
My  mind  sleep*,  not  thinks ;  my  fancy  i*  chill,  and  forms  no 
pictures ;  my  negligent  senses  will  no  longer  furnish  the 
image*  of  thing* :  my  hand  is  sluggish  in  writing,  and  my  pen 
seems  as  if  it  shrunk  from  the  office.  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
chained  In  all  my  operations,  and  as  if  I  were  overcome  by  an 
unwonted  numbness  and  oppressive  stupor."  —  Opcre,  t.  rill, 
p.  M«.] 
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Why  in  this  furnace  is  my  spirit  proved. 
Like  steel  in  tempering  fire  ?  because  I  loved  ? 
Because  I  loved  what  not  to  lore,  and  see, 
Was  more  or  less  than  mortal,  and  than  me. 


I  once  was  quick  in  feeling — that  is  o'er ; 
My  scars  are  callous,  or  I  should  have  dash'd 
My  brain  against  these  bars,  as  the  sun  flash'd 
In  mockery  through  them ;  —If  I  bear  and  bore 
The  much  I  hare  recounted,  and  the  more 
Which  hath  no  words, — tis  that  I  would  not  die 
And  sanction  with  self-slaughter  the  dull  lie 
Which  snared  me  here,  and  with  the  brand  of  shame 
Stamp  Madness  deep  into  my  memory, 
And  woo  Compassion  to  a  blighted  name, 
Sealing  the  sentence  which  my  foes  proclaim. 
No — it  shall  be  immortal  I — and  I  make 
A  future  temple  of  my  present  cell, 
Which  nations  yet  shall  visit  for  my  sake. l 
While  thou,  Ferrara !  when  no  longer  dwell 
The  ducal  chiels  within  thee,  shalt  fall  down, 
And  crumbling  piecemeal  view  thy  hearthless  halls, 


A  poet's  wreath  shall  be  thine  only  crown,— 

A  poet's  dungeon  thy  most  nu*  renown, 

While  strangers  wonder  o'er  thy  unpeopled  wiffi  I' 

And  thou,  Leonora  t— thou— who  wert  ashamed 

That  such  as  I  could  love— who  blushVl  to  bear 

To  less  than  monarch*  that  thou  couldst  be  dear. 

Go  I  tell  thy  brother,  that  my  heart,  untamed 

By  grief;  years,  weariness— and  it  may  be 

A  taint  of  that  he  would  impute  to  me— 

From  long  infection  of  a  den  like  this, 

Where  the  mind  rots  congenial  with  the  abyss, — 

Adores  thee  stills  and  add— that  when  the  towers 

And  battlements  which  guard  his  Joyous  hours 

Of  banquet,  dance,  and  revel,  are  forgot. 

Or  left  untended  In  a  dull  repose, 

This — this — shall  be  a  consecrated  spot  1 

But  Thou— when  all  that  Birth  and  Beauty  throws 

Of  magic  round  thee  is  extinct— shalt  have 

One  half  the  laurel  which  o'ershades  my  grave.  * 

No  power  in  death  can  tear  our  names  apart. 

As  none  in  life  could  rend  thee  from  my  heart. 

Yes,  Leonora !  it  shall  be  our  fate 

To  be  entwined  for  ever— but  too  late  I4 


<&bt  on  Vmttt: 


Oh  Venice  I  Venice!  when  thy  marble  walls 
Are  level  with  the  waters,  there  shall  be 
A  cry  of  nations  o'er  thy  sunken  halls, 

A  loud  lament  along  the  sweeping  sea  I 
If  I,  a  northern  wanderer,,  weep  for  thee,  ' 
What  should  thy  sons  do? — anything  but  weep: 
And  yet  they  only  murmur  in  their  sleep. 
In  contrast  with  their  fathers — as  the  slime, 
The  dull  green  oose  of  the  receding  deep, 
Is  with  the  dashing  of  the  spring-tide  foam 
That  drives  the  sailor  shlpless  to  his  home, 
Are  they  to  those  that  were ;  and  thus  they  creep, 
Crouching  and  crab-like,  through  their  sapping  streets. 
Oh !  agony — that  centuries  should  reap 
No  mellower  harvest !    Thirteen  hundred  years 
Of  wealth  and  glory  turn'd  to  dost  and  tears ; 

i  [-Which [SSTdaJ?} ,haU  *•*  *»  my «ske.M_M8.] 

*  [ThoM  who  Indulge  in  the  dream*  of  earthly  retribution 
wQl  observe,  that  the  cruelty  of  Alfonso  was  not  left  without 
Its  recompense,  even  In  his  own  person.  He  survived  the  af- 
fection of  his  subjects  and  of  bis  dependants,  who  deserted 
him  at  his  death  ;  and  suffered  his  body  to  be  interred  with- 
out princely  or  decent  honours.  Bis  last  wishes  were  neg- 
lected ;  his  testament  cancelled.  His  kinsman,  Don  Caesar, 
shrank  from  the  excommunication  of  the  Vatican,  and,  after  a 
short  straggle,  or  rather  suspense,  Ferrara  passed  away  for 
ever  from  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Este.— Hobbouss.] 

9  [In  July,  1986,  after  a  confinement  of  more  than  seven 
years,  Tasso  was  released  from  his  dungeon.  In  the  hope  of 
receiving  bis  mother's  dowry,  and  of  again  beholding  his  sis- 
ter Corneua,  he  shortly  after  visited  Naples,  where  his  pre- 
sence was  welcomed  with  every  demonstration  of  esteem  and 
admiration.  Being  on  a  visit  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  he  received 
the  following  remarkable  tribute  of  respect.  Marco  di  Sdarra, 
the  notorious  captain  of  a  numerous  troop  of  banditti,  hearing 
where  the  great  poet  was,  sent  to  compliment  him,  and  of- 
fered him  not  only  a  free  passage,  but  protection  by  the  way, 
and  assured  him  that  he  and  his  followers  would  be  proud  to 
execute  his  orders.    See  Mohso,  YiU.  del  Tatso,  p.  219. 1 

*  [The  "pleasures  of  imagination"  have  been  explained 


And  every  monument  the  stranger  meets, 
Church,  palace,  pillar,  as  a  mourner  greets; 
And  even  the  Lion  all  subdued  appears, 
And  the  harsh  sound  of  the  barbarian  dram. 
With  dull  and  dally  dissonance,  repeats 
The  echo  of  thy  tyrant's  voice  along 
The  soft  waves,  once  all  musical  to  song, 

1  That  heaved  beneath  the  moonlight  with  the  throng 

'  Of  gondolas — and  to  the  busy  hum 
Of  cheerful  creatures,  whose  most  sinful  deeds 
Were  but  the  overheating  of  the  heart. 
And  flow  of  too  much  happiness,  which  needs 
The  aid  of  age  to  turn  its  course  apart 
From  the  luxuriant  and  voluptuous  flood 
Of  sweet  sensations,  battling  with  the  blood. 
But  these  are  better  than  the  gloomy  errors. 
The  weeds  of  nations  in  their  last  decay. 


and  Justified  by  Addison  in  prose,  and  by  Akeojidefo 
but  there  are  momenta  of  real  Isle  when  its  miseries  i 
necessities  seem  to  overpower  and  destroy  them, 
tory  of  mankind,  however,  furnishes  proofs  that  m> 
sunVrlng,  no  adverse  circumstances,  operating  om  « 
terial  nature,  will  extinguish  the  spirit  or  Imagiiiattae 
haps  there  is  no  instance  of  tills  so  very  affiscong  aadU 
sublime  as  the  case  of  Tasso-    They  who  have 
horror-striking  dungeon-hole  at  Ferrara,  in 
eonaned  seven  years  under  the  imputation  of 
have  had  this  truth  Impressed  upon  their  hearts  at  a 
never  to  be  erased.    In  this  vault,  of  which  the 
the  hardest  heart  shudder,  the  poet  employed  I 
nishing  and  correcting  his  immortal  epic  poem.  Lord 
M  Lament1'  on  this  s object  is  as  subume  and 
son  in  morality,  and  In  the  pictures  of  the 
human  soul,  as  It  Is  a  production  most  eloquent,  most  p 
most  vigorous,  and  most  elevating  among  the  gMsa 
Muse.   The  bosom  which  Is  not  touched  with  It— la* 
which  is  not  warmed,— the  understendmg  whieh  Is  ai 
lightened  and  exalted  by  it,  la  not  fit  for  human  ~ 
If  Lord  Byron  had  written  nothing  but  this,  to 
praise  of  a  grand  poet  would  bare  been  flagrant 
gross  stupidity. — Bbtdgia.] 

»  [This  Ode  was  transmitted  from  Venice,  hi  lfI9, 
with  "Maxeppa."] 
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When  Vice  walks  forth  with  her  unsoften'd  terrors. 
And  Mirth  is  madness,  and  bat  smiles  to  slay; 
And  Hope  Is  nothing  but  a  felse  delay, 
The  sick  man's  lightning  half  an  hour  ere  death, 
When  Faintness,  the  last  mortal  birth  of  Fain, 
And  apathy  of  limb,  the  dull  beginning 
Of  the  cold  staggering  race  which  Death  is  winning, 
Steals  vein  by  vein  and  pulse  by  pulse  away ; 
Yet  to  relieving  the  o'er-tortured  clay, 
To  him  appears  renewal  of  his  breath, 
I  And  freedom  the  mere  numbness  of  his  chain ; 
And  then  he  talks  of  life,  and  how  again 
He  feels  his  spirits  soaring — albeit  weak, 
And  of  the  fresher  air,  which  he  would  seek ; 
And  as  he  whispers  knows  not  that  he  gasps, 
That  his  thin  finger  feels  not  what  it  clasps, 
And  so  the  film  comes  o'er  him — and  the  disxy 
Chamber  swims  round  and  round — and  shadows  busy, 
At  which  he  vainly  catches,  flit  and  gleam, 
T1U  the  last  rattle  chokes  the  strangled  scream, 
And  all  Is  ice  and  blackness, — and  the  earth 
That  which  it  was  the  moment  ere  our  birth. 

II. 
There  is  no  hope  for  nations !  —  Search  the  page 

Of  many  thousand  years — the  daily  scene, 
The  flow  and  ebb  of  each  recurring  age, 
The  everlasting  to  be  which  hath  been, 
Hath  taught  us  nought  or  little :  still  we  lean 
On  things  that  rot  beneath  our  weight,  and  wear 
Our  strength  away  in  wrestling  with  the  air; 
For  tls  our  nature  strikes  us  down :  the  beasts 
Slaugbter'd  in  hourly  hecatombs  for  feasts 
Are  of  as  high  an  order — they  must  go    [slaughter. 
Even  where  their  driver  goads  them,  though   to 
Ve  men,  who  pour  your  blood  for  kings  as  water, 
What  have  they  given  your  children  in  return  ? 
A  heritage  of  servitude  and  woes, 
A  blindfold  bondage,  where  your  hire  is  blows. 
What  I  do  not  yet  the  red-hot  ploughshares  burn, 
O'er  which  you  stumble  in  a  false  ordeal, 
And  deem  this  proof  of  loyalty  the  real,' 
Ft— '"g  the  hand  that  guides  you  to  your  scars, 
And  glorying  as  you  tread  the  glowing  bars? 
All  that  your  aires  have  left  you,  all  that  Time 
Bequeaths  of  free,  and  History  of  sublime, 
Spring  from  a  different  theme ! — Te  see  and  read, 
Admire  and  sigh,  and  then  succumb  and  bleed  2 
Save  the  few  spirits  who,  despite  of  all, 
And  worse  than  all,  the  sudden  crimes  engendered  . 
Br  the  down-thundering  of  the  prison- wall, 
And  thirst  to  swallow  the  sweet  waters  tender'd, 
Guahfng  from  Freedom's  fountains — when  the  crowd, 
Maddcn'd  with  centuries  of  drought,  are  loud, 
And  trample  on  each  other  to  obtain 
The  clip  which  brings  oblivion  of  a  chain 
Heavy  and  sore, — in  which  long  yoked  they  plough'd 
The  aand, — or  If  there  sprung  the  yellow  grain, 
T«m  not  for  them,  their  necks  were  too  much  bow'd, 
And  their  dead  palates  cbew'd  the  cud  of  pain :  — 
Tee  1  the  few  spirits— who,  despite  of  deeds 
Which  they  abhor,  confound  not  with  the  cause 
Those  momentary  starts  from  Nature's  laws, 
Which,  like  the  pestilence  and  earthquake,  smite 
But  for  a  term,  then  pass,  and  leave  the  earth 
all  her  seasons  to  repair  the  blight 
m  few  summers,  and  again  put  faith 
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Cities  and  generations — lair,  when  free — 
For,  Tyranny,  there  blooms  no  bud  for  thee  I 

Glory  and  Empire  1  once  upon  these  towers 

With  Freedom — godlike  Triad  I  how  ye  sate ! 
The  league  of  mightiest  nations,  in  those  hours 
When  Venice  was  an  envy,  might  abate, 
But  did  not  quench,  her  spirit ;  in  her  fete 
All  were  enwrapp'd :  the  feasted  monarchs  knew 

And  loved  their  hostess,  nor  could  learn  to  hate, 
Although  they  humbled — with  the  kingly  few 
The  many  felt,  for  from  all  days  and  climes 
She  was  the  voyager's  worship ; — even  her  crimes 
Were  of  the  softer  order — born  of  Love, 
She  drank  no  blood,  nor  fatten'd  on  the  dead, 
But  gladden 'd  where  her  harmless  conquests  spread ; 
For  these  restored  the  Cross,  that  from  above 
fiallow'd  her  sheltering  banners,  which  incessant 
Flew  between  earth  and  the  unholy  Crescent, 
Which,  if  it  waned  and  dwindled,  Earth  may  thank 
The  city  it  has  clothed  in  chains,  which  clank 
Now,  creaking  in  the  ears  of  those  who  owe 
The  name  of  Freedom  to  her  glorious  struggles ; 
Tet  she  but  shares  with  them  a  common  woe. 
And  call'd  the  "  kingdom'*  of  a  conquering  foe, — 
But  knows  what  all — and,  most  of  all,  we  know  — 
With  what  set  gilded  terms  a  tyrant  juggles ! 

IV. 

The  name  of  Commonwealth  is  past  and  gone 

O'er  the  three  fractions  of  the  groaning  globe ; 
Venice  is  crush'd,  and  Holland  deigns  to  own 

A  sceptre,  and  endures  the  purple  robe ; 
If  the  free  Switser  yet  bestrides  alone 
His  chainless  mountains,  *tis  but  for  a  time, 
For  tyranny  of  late  is  cunning  grown, 
And  in  its  own  good  season  tramples  down 
The  sparkles  of  our  ashes.     One  great  clime, 
Whose  vigorous  offspring  by  dividing  ocean 
Are  kept  apart  and  nursed  in  the  devotion 
Of  Freedom,  which  their  fathers  fought  for,  and 
Bequeathe — a  heritage  of  heart  and  hand, 
And  proud  distinction  from  each  other  land, 
Whose  sons  must  bow  them  at  a  monarch's  motion, 
As  if  his  senseless  sceptre  were  a  wand 
Full  of  the  magic  of  exploded  science — 
Still  one  great  clime,  in  full  and  free  defiance, 
Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconquerM  and  sublime, 
Above  the  far  Atlantic  !  —  She  has  taught 
Her  Esau-brethren  that  the  haughty  flag, 
The  floating  fence  of  Albion's  feebler  crag, 
May  strike  to  those  whose  red  right  hands  have  bought 
Rights  cheaply  earn'd  with  blood. — Still,  still,  for  ever 
Better,  though  each  man's  life-blood  were  a  river. 
That  it  should  flow,  and  overflow,  than  creep 
Through  thousand  laay  channels  in  our  veins, 
Damm'd  like  the  dull  canal  with  locks  and  chains, 
And  moving,  as  a  sick  man  in  his  sleep, 
Three  paces,  and  then  faltering : — better  be 
Where  the  extlnguish'd  Spartans  still  are  free, 
In  their  proud  charnel  of  Thermopylae, 
Than  stagnate  in  our  marsh,— or  o'er  the  deep 
Fly,  and  one  current  to  the  ocean  add, 
One  spirit  to  the  souls  our  fathers  had, 
One  freeman  more,  America,  to  thee  I 
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&!)*  Utorgantt  IHaggiort 

OF   PULCI.* 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Morgante  Maggiore,  of  the  first  canto  of  which 
this  translation  is  offered,  divides  with  the  Orlando 
Innamorato  the  honour  of  having  formed  and  sug- 
gested the  style  and  story  of  Ariosto.  The  great 
defects  of  Boiardo  were  his  treating  too  seriously  the 
narratives  of  chivalry,  and  his  harsh  style.     Ariosto, 

1  [The  following  translation  was  executed  at  Ravenna, 
in  February,  1820,  and  first  saw  the  light  in  the  pages  of  the 
unfortunate  journal  called  "  The  Liberal."  The  merit  of 
It,  as  Lord  Byron  orer  and  over  states  in  his  letters,  consists 
In  the  wonderftil  verbum  pro  verbo  closeness  of  the  version. 
It  was,  in  fact,  an  exercise  of  skill  in  this  art,  and  cannot 
be  fairly  estimated,  without  continuous  reference  to  the  ori- 
ginal Italian,  which  the  reader  will  therefore  now  find  placed 
opposite  to  the  text.  Those  who  want  full  information,  and 
clear  philosophical  views,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Romantic 
Poetry  of  the  Italians,  will  do  well  to  read  at  length  an  article 
on  that  subject,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Ugo  Foscolo,  In  the 
forty-second  number  of  the  Quarterly  Renew.  We  extract 
from  it  the  passage  in  which  that  learned  writer  applies  him- 
self more  particularly  to  the  Morgante  of  Pulci.  After  show- 
ing that  all  the  poets  of  this  class  adopted  as  the  groundwork 
of  their  fictions,  the  old  wild  materials  which  had  for  ages 
formed  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  professed  story-tellers, — in 
those  days  a  class  of  persons  holding  the  same  place  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  more  especially  in  Italy,  which  their  brothers 
still  maintain  all  over  the  East, — Foscolo  thus  proceeds :  — 

"  The  customary  forms  of  the  narrative  aD  find  a  place  in  romantic 
poetry:  such  are  the  sententious  reflections  suggested  by  the  matters 
which  he  has  Just  related,  or  arising  in  anticipation  of  those  which  he  is 
about  to  relate,  and  which  the  story-teller  always  opens  when  he  resumes 
his  recitations ;  his  defence  of  his  own  merits  against  the  attacks  at  rivals 
in  trade;  and  his  formal  leave- taking  when  he  parts  from  his  audience,  and 
invites  them  to  meet  btm  again  on  the  morrow.  This  method  of  winding 
up  each  portion  of  the  poem  is  a  favourite  among  the  romantic  poets ;  who 
constantly  finish  their  cantos  with  a  distich,  of  which  the  words  may  vary, 
but  the  sense  is  uniform. 

'  AU'  altro  canto  ve  faro  sentire, 
Se  all'  altro  canto  mi  verrete  a  udlre.'  —  Abiosto. 

Or  at  the  end  of  another  canto,  according  to  Harrington's  translation,-. 

*  I  now  cut  off  abruptly  here  my  rhyme, 
And  keep  my  tale  unto  another  time.' 

**  The  forms  and  materials  of  these  popular  stories  were  adopted  by 
writers  of  a  superior  cl »*,  who  considered  the  vulgar  tales  of  their  prede- 
cessors as  blocks  of  marble  finely  tinted  and  variegated  by  the  hand  of  na- 
ture, but  which  might  afford  a  masterpiece,  when  tastefully  worked  and 
Klished.  The  romantic  poets  treated  the  traditionary  fictions  just  as 
mte  did  the  legends  invented  by  the  monks  to  maintain  their  mastery 
over  weak  minds.  He  formed  them  into  a  poem,  which  became  the  admi- 
ration of  every  age  and  nation  t  but  Dante  sad  Petrarca  were  poets,  who, 
though  universallY  celebrated,  were  not  universally  understood.  The 
learned  found  employment  in  writing  comments  upon  their  poems ;  but  the 
nation,  without  even  excepting  the  higher  ranks,  knew  them  only  by 
name.  At  the  beginning  or  the  fifteenth  century,  a  few  obscure  authors 
began  to  write  romances  In  prose  and  in  rhyme,  taking  for  their  subject 
the  wars  of  Charlemagne  ana  Orlando,  or  sometimes  the  adf  entures  of 
Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  These  works  were  so 
pleasing,  that  they  were  rapidly  multiplied :  but  the  bards  of  romance 
cared  Utile  about  style  or  versification,  —  they  sought  for  adventures,  and 
enchantments,  and  miracle*.  We  here  obtain  at  least  a  partial  explanation 
of  the  rapid  decline  of  Italian  poetry,  and  the  amazing  corruption  of  the 
Italian  language,  which  took  place  immediately  after  the  death  of  Pe- 
trarch, and"  which  proceeded  from  bad  to  worse  until  the  era  of  Lorenzo 
de*  Medici. 

"  It  was  then  that  Puld  composed  his  Morgante  for  the  amusement  of 
Madonna  Lucrezia,  the  mother  of  Lorenzo ;  and  he  uscl  to  recite  it  at 
table  to  Fkrlno,  and  PoLitian,  and  Lorenzo,  and  the  other  illustrious  charac- 
ters who  then  flourished  at  Florence :  yet  Pulci  adhered  strictly  to  the 
atrial  plan  of  the  popular  story-tellers :  and  if  his  successors  have  em* 
ished  them  so  that  they  can  scarcely  be  recognised,  it  is  certain  that  In 
no  other  poem  can  they  be  found  so  genuine  and  native  as  in  the  Mor- 
gante.   Puld  accommodated  himself,  though  sponrvery,  to  the  genius  of 
nis  age ;  classical  taste  and  sound  crltkisrn  began  to  prevail,  and  great 
endeavours  were  making  by  the  learned  to  separate  historical  truth  from 
the  chaos  of  fable  and  tradition :  so  that,  though  Pulci  introduced  the 
most  extravagant  fables,  he  affected  to  complain  of  the  errors  of  his  prede- 
cessors.   •  I  grieve,'  he  said, '  for  my  emperor  Charlemagne :  for  I  see  that 
his  history  has  been  badly  written  and  worse  understood.' 
'  E  del  mio  Carlo  imperador  m*  Increbbe ; 
E'  «tats  questa  utorta,  a  quel  ch'io  veggio, 
Di  Carlo,  male  intesa  e  scritta  peggio.' 

"And  whilst  he  quotes  the  great  historian  Leonardo  Amino  with  re- 
spect, he  professes  to  believe  the  authority  of  the  h..W  ArrhhWhop  Turj'ln, 
who  is  also  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  poem.  In  another  p.i<>-.v>gc,  where  he 
Imitates  the  apologies  of  the  story-tellers,  he  makes  a  neat  allusion  to  the 
taste  of  his  audience.  *  ]  know,'  he  snyt, '  that  I  must  proc-.'ol  stra<cht- 
forward,  and  not  tell  a  Angle  lie  in  the  course  of  my  tale.    This  is  not  a 


in  his  continuation,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  Use  i 
gaiety  of  Pulci,  has  avoided  the  one ;  and  Bend,  In  I 
his  reformation  of  Boiardo's  poem,  ha*  corrected  the 
other.  Pulci  may  be  considered  as  the  precursor 
and  model  of  Berni  altogether,  as  he  has  partly  been 
to  Ariosto,  however  inferior  to  both  bis  copyist*.  He 
is  no  less  the  founder  of  a  new  style  of  poetry  very 
lately  sprung  up  in  England.     I  allude  to  that  4 

story  of  mere  Invention :  and  if  I  go  one  step  out  of  like  right  mud.  as* 
chastises,  another  critidees,  a  third  scoiea— thej  try  te  dHv*  as* 
but  in  tact  they  are  out  of  their  senses.' 

"  Puld*  versification  is  nsuarkabiy  fluent.    Vet  he  Is  ~ 
lody ;  his  language  is  pure,  and  his  iryraainiu  flow 
phrases  are  abrupt  and  unconnected,  and  he  frequently  ■ 
tically.    His  vigour  degenerates  Into  harshness;  and  has 
prevents  the  developement  of  hU  poetical  imagery.     Ms 
marks  of  rude  genius ;  he  was  capable  of  delicate  pioaserisri 
are  usually  bitter  and  severe.    HU  humour  never  arfcas 
from  unexpected  situations  strongly  contrasted.    The 
magna  sentences  King  Mart  tin*  of  Spain  to  be  hanged 
and  Archbishop  Turpbi  kindly  offers  his  services  on  the  < 

•  B*  disse:  Io  vo*.  Manilla,  da 
Dove  tu  ordinastl  if  tr.uttntento. 
IHsse  Turplno :  Io  vogllo  fare  II  fcok*. 
Carlo  rlspase :  Ed  lo  son  ben  cement* 
Che  sia  trsltato  dl  quest!  due  can* 
L' opera  santa  eon  le  tease  maai.' 
**  Here  we  have  an  emperor  supertntending  the  eaeeatioa  of  a 
it  hanged  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude,  all  of  wh«ea  eswa 
fled  at  beholding  an  archbishop  officiating  a  the  character  of  a 
the  law.    Before  this  adventure  took  place.  Car edom  " 
■mbaatador  to  the  emperor,  complaining  of  the 
wicked  Paladin,  who  had  seduced  the  princess  his  <Uu*ftrav.    The 
does  not  present  himself  with  modern  diplomatic  coorte*). 
'  Macon  I'  abbatta  come  tradhare, 
O  disleale  e  ingiusto  Imperador* ! 

A  Caradoro  e  stato  serine.,  O  Carlo, 
O  Carlo !  O  Carlo !  (e  croOave  la  into) 
De  la  tua  carte,  che  non  puoi  negaiia, 
De  la  sua  figUa  coca  diaanesta,* 

«*  *  O  Charles,'  he  cried,  *  Charles,  Chart* !  '—and  a*  be  i 
He  shook  his  head -<a  tad  complaint  J  bring 
Of  shameful  acts  which  cannot  be  denied  s 
King  Caradore  has  ascertained  the  thins. 
Which  comes  moreover  proved  and  vvrmed 
By  letters  from  vonr  own  side  of  the  wa'er 
Respecting  the  behaviour  of  hit  daughter/ 


af 
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-  oucn  scenes  mar  appear  soroewnat  stranga;  bus  Cat 
and  the  execution  of  King  Martiliua,  are  told  lu  strtrt 
notions  of  the  common  people,  and  as  they  mast  stUl  fca  i 
wished  to  imitate  the  popular  storyteller*.  If  Puks  to  « 
fined  and  delicate,  his  snatches  of  amenity  i  eieliul  from  as*  I 
racter  of  the  Florentines,  and  the  revival  of  letters.  Bat  at  tike  i 
we  must  trace  to  national  character,  and  to  the  taJtanare « 
panions.  the  buffoonery  which,  in  the  opinion  of  teruigaan 
graces  the  poem.  M.  Ginguen*  ha*  criticised  Pulci  In  tbjeueaal  tajt»art=* 
countrymen.  He  ■ttrlrmiia  mndrrn  msnnm  m  anneal  Oasts,  mi.  Uasa 
it  for  granted  that  the  Individual*  of  every  other  nation  think  aad  an  bite 
modem  Frenchmen.  On  these  principles,  he  concludes  that  PataS.  VxA 
with  respect  to  his  tuhject  and  to  hi*  mode  of  treating  iu  tsstensVed  ee$  e» 
write  burlesque  poetry ;  because,  as  he  am.  wads  iHifTaaaai  i  ramal  ««. 
have  been  introduced  into  a  coropodtsen  recited  to  LotwaaedsrOfieaVi  ass* 
his  enlightened  guests,  If  the  author  had  Imparted  to  he  lis  earnest,  la  ths» 
fine  portrait  of  Lorain  given  by  MecxnavoUi  at  the  end  of  ah.  Fssasaaaw 
history,  the  historian  complains  that  be  took  more  pleasure  »  tin*  c 
of  jesters  and  buffbona  than  beseemed  such  a  man.  )t*»»Ufenr 
that  Benedetto  Varchl,  a  contemporary  historian, 
plaint  of  Machlavelll  himself.  Indeed,  sneay  kao 
veili,  no  less  than  his  fugitive  pieces,  prove  that  it 
acting  the  statesman  that  he  wished  to  he  grave :  ami  that 
like  other  men  when  he  laid  aside  his  djgnitf .  We  ds>  net 
was  in  the  wrong.  But,  whatever  opinion  may  be  fornsed 
we  shall  yet  be  forced  to  conclude  that  gleet  men  saay  t* 
blame  the  manners  of  their  times,  without  being  alee  to  wi 
influence.  In  other  respects,  the  poem  of  Paid  t»  i 
and  in  tone.  And  here  we  shall  repeat  a  general  . 
advise  our  feeders  to  apply  to  all  the  romantic  eiena  af 
That  their  emmic  hwmomr  orUn  from  Car  ca 
oVauoers  o/  fas  svrvrrs  f*  mdaf»  to  IK*  /b«w»c  end  eelfcsas  mfi 
.tory-M/m ,  «ad  tW  r*hrtr  ass*  af  nV  aesar  csasr  *jeW 
nrrtttrt  to  reader  mmA  esoivWeii  M**M*nW  mud  smeAaw. 

"  This  simple  elucidation  ef  the  oeu*es  of  Use  ewati 
Morgante  has  been  overlooked  by  the  (.Titles ;  aad  sawy 
puted  with  great  earnestness  durmg  the  last  two  ceulurwas  emaassw* 
Morgante  is  written  In  >wt  or  earnest :   aad  whether  fSsirl  a>  t«i 
atheist,  who  wrote  in  verse  *w  the  express  purpose  «f  srofleaa  at  aD 
Mr.  Merivale  inclmw.  in  his  Orlanda  In  Ranees 
M.  Ginguend,  that  the  Morsanle  Is  decidedly  to 
lwquc  poem,  and  a  satire  agsans  t  the  Cbrten>n  *su\giea.    V« 
vale  himself  acknowiedges  thai  is  is  wound  up  with  a  ' 
dipilfied  by  reHgiaus  sentiaienf;  and  b  ChereAew  Sseaal  te 
question  amongst  the  unexpUiaed,  aad  swrhapa  saawagka' 

of  the  human  mind.*    If  a  similar  quest**:  h«d  act  tar*  i . 

l>oth  in  regard  to  Shdkspeare  and  te  At  lest*.  «  atlglst  be  stJU  4  < 
dispute  whether  the  former  intended  te  write  i 
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the  ingenious  WhisUecraft  The  serious  poems  on 
Roncesvalles  in  the  same  language,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  excellent  one  of  Mr.  Merivale,  are  to 
be  traced  to  the  same  source.  It  has  never  yet  been 
decided  entirely  whether  Pulci's  intention  was  or 
was  not  to  deride  the  religion  which  is  one  of  his 
favourite  topics.  It  appears  to  me,  that  such  an  in- 
tention would  have  been  no  less  hazardous  to  the 
poet  than  to  the  priest,  particularly  in  that  age  and 
country;  and  the  permission  to  publish  the  poem, 
and  Its  reception  among  the  classics  of  Italy,  prove 
that  it  neither  was  nor  is  so  interpreted.  That  he 
I  intended  to  ridicule  the  monastic  life,  and  suffered 
his  imagination  to  play  with  the  simple  dulness  of 

I  his  converted  giant,  seems  evident  enough;  but 
' '  surely  it  were  as  unjust  to  accuse  him  of  irreligion 
'i     on  this  account,  as  to  denounce  Fielding  for  his 

I I  Parson  Adams,  Barnabas,  Thwackum,  Supple,  and 
I 1  the  Ordinary  in  Jonathan  Wild,  —  or  Scott,  for  the 
1  exquisite  use  of  his  Covenanters  in  the  "  Tales  of 
'•     my  Landlord." 

In  the  following  translation  I  have  used  the  liberty 

I  |     of  the  original  with  the  proper  names  ;  as  Pulci  uses 

Gan»  Oanellon,  or  Ganellone ;  Carlo,  Carlomagno,  or 

I  Carlomano ;  Rondel,  or  Rondello,  &c.,  as  it  suits  his 

I I  convenience  ■  so  has  the  translator.  In  other  respects 
'  the  version  Is  faithful  to  the  best  of  the  translator's 
i 

did  Mt  uitssn  to  burlesque  Ms  heroes.    It  b  a  happy  thing  that,  with 

to  those  two  grtat  writers,  the  war  has  ended  by  the  fortunate  Inter- 

of  the  central  body  of  readers,  who,  on  Mich  occasion*,  form  their 

jadanent  with  less  erudition  and  with  leu  prejudice  than  tha  critics. 

jStat  flslrl  N  little  read,  and  hit  tee  it  Utile  known.     We  are  told  by 

Sir.  Merivale,  that '  t!*>  punt*  of  abstruse  theology  are  discussed  m  the 

•  with*  degree  of  %ieplio*l  freedom  which  we  should  Imagine  to  be 

remote  from  the  aprrit  of*  the  fifteenth  century.'    Mr.  Merivale 


Botl^wa  If.  liingotne,  w)m  follow*  Voltaire.  And  the  philosopher  of  Ferney, 

>  for  allies  against  Christianity ,  col- 


<  f 


_  always  heating  op  In  all  Quarters 
_  all  Ow  scriptural  passage*  of  Pulci,  upon  which  he  commented  in  his 
ten.  fiat  it  is  onlv  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  any  doubt  which 
rssghs  be  raised  on  a  rs  lidous  dogma  exposed  an  author  to  tha  charge  of 
I ratee*;  whilst.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  a  Catholic  might  be  sincerely 
oVmm«.  and.  yet  allow  himself  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  in  theological 
three*  At  one  and  tha  same  time  tha  Florentines  might  well  believe  la 
the  Goeawl  ami  laugh  at  a  doctor  of  divinity :  for  H  was  exactly  at  this 
eee  ftir—'lrm  had  been  spectators  of  the  memorable  controrersJes  between 
aaii  m  |  m  of  the  eastern  and  western  churches.  Greek  and  Latin 
from  every  corner  of  Christendom  had  assembled  at  Florence  fbt 
_  rote  of  trying  whether  they  could  possibly  understand  each  other ; 

eesd  wkwaathey  separated,  they  hated  each  other  worse  than  before.  Attn* 
when  raid  was  composing  bis  Morgante,  tha  clergy  of  Florence 
against  tha  eacornnsenlcatlons  pronounced  by  Mstus  IV.,  and 
tons  Hv  which  hi*  holiness  was  anathematised  in  his  turn, 
proceeding*,  an  archbishop,  convicted  of  bring  a  papal  emhv 
hanged  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  government  palace  at 
this  event  may  have  suggested  to  Pulci  the  Idea  of  converting 
srehbtshop  Into  a  hangman.  Tha  romantic  poets  substituted 
seel  scientific  observations  for  the  trivial  digressions  of  the  story. 
This  was  a  great  Improvement;  and  although  It  was  not  well 
be  Pukes,  mm  presents  us  with  much  curious  Incidental  mutter. 
la  ejuseuaaThts philosophical  friend  And  contemporary  Mat  too  Palmieri,  he 
■■fin  ■■  iTii  Ht  fflrn  t* Tnrr  *T  •  *~"  sir.»-i.--s»-]»r-  *»-*  «*^f 
'  by  evil  spirits.  This  idea  gave  no  offence  to  the  iheologiane 
"  cesttsry;  but  It  excited  much  orthodox  indignation  when 

_ it,  a  French  monk,  brought  it  forward  at  a  new  theory  of 

rjdertvale,  after  observing  that  Pulr!  died  before  the  discovery 

•T  Csaauntpua,  euetee  a  passage  '  which  will  become  a  very  in- 

insent  for  the  pbileaophicAl  historian. '    We  give  it  in  his 

ear.  - '  The  water  is  level  through  It*  whose  extent,  although, 

,  It  has  the  form  of  a  globe.    Mankind  in  those  ages  ware 

arant  than  now.     Hercules  would  blush  at  this  dav  for 

cotnmn*.    Vessels  will  soon  pass  far  beyond  them.    They 

another  hemtaphrre.  because  every  thing  tends  to  Its  centre ; 

as,  by  a  divine  mystery,  the  earth  is  suspended  in  the  midst 

_.  _«*  besow  are  cities  and  empires,  which  were  ancient.    The 

■jSj  ef  chose  regions  were  called  Antipodes.    They  have  plants  and 

an  tsefl  m  you,  and  wage  wars  as  well  as  joa.'—M*r(+*tt,cxxr. 

we  frtfiV"  the  traces  of  anelent  science,  which  break  la 
■  drrwasrh  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  and  which  gra- 
thebartaon,  the  mare  shall  we  be  disposed  to  adopt 
__  ___„ied  by  RaiUy,  and  supported  by  him  with  seductive 
He  maintained  that  all  the  acquirement*  of  the  Greeks  and 
1  keen  crsnsaitasd  to  them  as  the  wrecks  and  fragments  of  the 
•■see  we »m  1  by  primaeval  nations*  by  empires  of  sages  and 
who  were  sflrfwards  swept  fvora  tha  face  of  th*  globe  by 
atiissxt  catastrophe.  HU  theorr  may  be  considered  as  ex- 
t|  bwt  tf  the  sil*rary  product**"  of  the  Romans  were  not  vet 
it  VtiuU  teena  incredtbts,  that,  aTier  the  lapse  uf  a  few  centuries, 
--T^l-aff— .  «/  tbe  Augustan  age  could  have  leen  succeeded  m  Italv  by 
-__*,  hsrrtsssrtry.  list  lt*llens  were  so  ignorant,  that  11*7  forgot  their 
CmqbJv  sveenvs t  ead  Wroxs  the  eleventh  century  individuals  were  known 
'^-  1-  jfc-i,  Ckrucan  nemos.  They  had  lux  indistinct  idea*  in  the  middle 
.  -  Jg  (he  «aa-«w»r*  «f  the  amlpodn :  but  it  was  s  reminiscence  of  an- 
t,ma  ajtewlselev.  Dante  hss  indicated  the  1. umber  and  position  of  the  stars 
iT^^Lmtmbss  iwV"  *  •m.tMimikmn  at  the  Austral  hvraUphcre-  At  the  same 
^^TxflTxelssuJL  ftst  »hm  LuruVr  «u  hurled  front  the  celestial  regions, 
TTTmit*  ilrifi  tiauinrad  the  glebe  t  half  his  body  remained  on  our  aide  of 


ability  in  combining  his  interpretation  of  the  one 
language  with  the  not  very  easy  task  of  reducing  it 
to  the  same  versification  in  the  other.  The  reader, 
on  comparing  it  with  the  original,  is  requested  to 
remember  that  the  antiquated  language  of  Pulci, 
however  pure,  is  not  easy  to  the  generality  of 
Italians  themselves,  from  its  great  mixture  of  Tuscan 
proverbs ;  and  he  may  therefore  be  more  indulgent 
to  the  present  attempt  How  far  the  translator  has 
succeeded,  and  whether  or  no  he  shall  continue  the 
work,  are  questions  which  the  public  will  decide. 
He  was  induced  to  make  the  experiment  partly  by 
his  love  for,  and  partial  intercourse  with,  the  Italian 
language,  of  which  it  is  so  easy  to  acquire  a  slight 
knowledge,  and  with  which  it  is  so  nearly  impossible 
for  a  foreigner  to  become  accurately  conversant 
The  Italian  language  is  like  a  capricious  beauty, 
who  accords  her  smiles  to  all,  her  favours  to  few, 
and  sometimes  least  to  those  who  have  courted  her 
longest  The  translator  wished  also  to  present  in 
an  English  dress  a  part  at  least  of  a  poem  never  yet 
rendered  into  a  northern  language ;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  has  been  the  original  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  productions  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  as  well  as  of  those  recent  experiments  in 
poetry  in  England  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. 


the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  half  on  the  other  side.    The  shock  given  to 
the  earth  by  Ids  fall  drove  a  great  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  only  one  high  mountain  remained  uncovered, 
upon  which  Dante  places  his  purgatory.    As  the  fall  of  Lucifer  happened 
before  the  creation  of  Adam,  it  is  evident  that  Dante  did  not  admit  that 
the  southern  hemisphere  had  ever  been  inhabited  ;  but,  about  thirty  yean 
afterwards,  Petrarch,  who  was  better  versed  in  the  ancient  writers,  ventured 
to  hint  that  the  sun  shone  upon  mortals  who  were  unknown  to  us. 
<  Nells  stagion  che  11  del  rapldo  Inchina 
Vers'  oeddente.  e  che  11  di  nostra  vola 
A  gente  che  di  Ik  forse  1'  aspetta.' 
"  In  the  course  of  half  a  century  after  Petrarch,  another  step  was  gamed. 
The  existence  of  the  antipodes  was  fully  demonstrated.    Pulci  raises  a  devil 
to  announce  the  tact ;  but  it  had  been  taught  to  him  by  his  fellow -citixen 
Paolo  Toscanclll,  an  excellent  astronomer  and  mathematician,  who  wrote 
in  his  old  age  to  Christopher  Columbus,  exhorting  him  to  undertake  his 
expedition.^*  A  few  stanaas  have  been  translated  by  Mr.  Merivale,  with 
some  slight  variations,  which  do  not  wrong  the  original.    They  may  be 
considered  as  a  specimen  of  Pulci's  poetry,  when  he  writes  with  imagination 
and  feeling,   Orlando  bids  farewell  to  his  dying  horse. 

<  His  faithful  steed,  that  long  had  served  him  well 

In  peace  and  wsr,  now  closed  his  languid  eye, 

Kneeld  at  his  feet,  and  seem'd  to  say^  Farewell  t 

I've  brought  thee  to  the  drained  part,  and  die. ' 

Orlando  Mt  anew  his  sorrows  swell 

When  he  beheld  his  Brigliadoro  lie 

Stretch'd  on  the  fieM,  that  crystal  fount  beside, 

Stiffen'd  his  limbs,  and  cold  his  warlike  pride : 
And, '  O  my  much-loved  steed,  my  generous  friend* 

Companion  of  my  better  years  1 '  he  said  ; 

'  Ana  have  1  lived  to  see  so  sad  an  end 

Of  all  thy  tolls,  and  thy  brave  spirit  fled. 

O  pardon  me,  if  e'er  1  did  nflend 

With  hasty  wrong  that  mild  and  faithful  head ! '  — 

Just  then,  his  eyes  a  momentary  light 

Flash'd  quick ; — then  closed  again  in  endless  night. 

"  When  Oriando  la  expiring  on  the  field  of  battle,  an  angel  6V 
him,  and  promises  that  Aide  his  wife  shall  join  him  In  paradise. 
'  Bright  with  eternal  youth  and  fadeless  bloom. 
Thine  Aldabella  thou  shall  behold  once  more, 
Partaker  of  a  blue  beyond  the  tomb 
With  her  whom  Sinai's  holy  hills  adore, 
Crown'd  with  fresh  flowers,  whose  colour  and  perfume 
Surpass  what  Spring's  rich  bosom  ever  bore  — 
Thy  mourning  widow  here  she  will  remain, 
And  be  in  Heaven  thy  Joyful  spouse  again. ' 
w  Whilst  the  soul  of  Orlando  was  soaring  to  heaven,  a  soft  and  plainHre 
strain  was  heard,  and  angelic  voices  Joined  in  celestial  harmony.    They 
sana-  the  psalm, ;  When  fsrael  went  out  of  Kgypt ;'  and  the  singers  were 
known  to  be  angels  from  the  trembling  of  their  wings. 
'  Pol  si  sentl  con  un  suon  dolce  e  fioco 
Certs  armonia  con  si  sosvt  accent! 
Che  ben  paroa  d'  angi-hci  stromenti. 
****** 

*  fa  eeshs  7«ree/,  cantar.  de  Mgypto, 
Sentlto  fu  dagli  angeli  solenne 
Che  si  conobbv  al  trwuolar  le  pennr. ' 
M  Dante  has  Inserted  passages  from  the  Vulgate  in  his  Dit ina  Commedlat 
and  Petrarch,  the  most  religious  of  poets,  quotes  Scripture  even  when  he 
is  courting.    Yet  they  were  not  accused  of  Impiety.    Nritru-t  did  Pulci  Incur 
tjie  danger  of  a  posthumous  excommunication  until  after  th*  Kcformation, 
when  pTub  V.  (a  Dominican,  who  was  turned  into  a  saint  by  a  rabsea  esnt 

Ke)  promoted  the  welfare  of  hoi?  mother  church  by  burning  a  few  wicked 
rs,  and  hanging  a  few  trout>l«-*ome  authors.  The  notion  that  Pulci 
was  in  the  odour  of  heresy  Influenced  the  camion  ot  Milton,  who  only 
sneaks  of  the  Morgante  as  a  '  sportful  romance.'  Milton  was  anxious  w> 
^^^the*  Ceskwise  writers  had  ridiculed  pc?ish  divines,  aa 
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CANTO   PlfcUIO. 


,  In  prindpio  era  fl  Verbo  appresso  a  Dio ; 
Ed  era  Iddio  Q  Verbo,  e'l  Verbo  lui : 
Questo  era  nel  prindpio,  al  parer  mio  ; 
£  nulla  d  pud  far  sansa  cestui : 
Perd,  ghisto  Signor  benlgno  e  pio, 
Mandami  solo  un  de  gli  angeli  tui, 
Che  m'accompagni,  e  rechimi  a  memoria 
Una  fiunosa  antica  e  degna  storia. 

n. 

£  tn  Vergine,  flglia,  e  madre,  e  sposa 
Di  quel  Signor,  die  ti  dette  le  chiave 
Del  delo  e  dell*  abisso,  e  d'ogni  cosa, 
Quel  di  che  Gabriel  tuo  ti  disse  Ave ! 
Perche*  tu  se*  de'  tuo*  send  pietosa, 
Con  dolce  rime,  e  stil  grato  e  soave, 
Ajuta  i  vers!  miei  benlgnamente, 
£  *nflno  al  fine  allumina  la  mente. 

m. 

Era  nel  tempo,  quando  Fiiomena 
Con  la  sorella  si  lamenta  e  plora, 
Che  si  ricorda  di  sua  antica  pena, 
£  pe*  boschetti  le  ninfe  hmamora 
£  Febo  il  carro  temperato  mena, 
Che  1  suo  Fetonte  rammaestra  ancora ; 
Ed  appariva  appunto  all'  orizzonte, 
Tal  che  Titon  si  grafflava  la  fronte. 

IV. 
Qpymd'io  vara!  la  mia  barchetta,  prima 
Per  ubUdir  chi  sempre  ubbidir  debbe 
La  mente,  e  taticarsi  in  prosa  e  in  rima, 
•  £  del  mio  Carlo  Imperador  m'  increbbe ; 
Che  so  quanti  la  penna  ha  posto  in  clma, 
Che  tutti  la  sua  gloria  prevarrebbe : 
£  stata  quella  istoria,  a  quel  ch'  i*  veggio, 
DI  Carlo  male  intesa,  e  scritta  peggio. 

V. 

Dioera  gia  Lionardo  Aretino, 

Che  s'egli  avesse  avuto  scrittor  degno, 
Com'egli  ebbe  un  Ormanno  il  suo  Pipino 
Ch*  avesse  diligensia  avuto  e  ingegno ; 
Sarebbe  Carlo  Magno  un  uom  divino ; 
Perd  ch'egli  ebbe  gran  vittorie  e  regno, 
£  fece  per  la  chlesa  e  per  la  fede 
Certo  assai  piu,  che  non  si  dice  o  crede. 

ten  subjected  to  pttYateJodgmeot,  notwitlietanumg  the  pope*  had 
prohlMtcdtheraadtajtaftt.    Bit  ardour  did  not  allow  him  to  stop  and  ex 


__  thisprahIUlknml(di(iiotbepo«eriartothed«MhafP«lcl. 

Ittllnn  had  studied  Fulci  to  adTntsge.  The  kiiewlauge  which  ho  escribes 
to  hs>  devils,  their  despairing  igpautance,  the  lofty  sentiments  which  ho 
bestows  upon  some  of  them,  anal  above  all,  the  principle  that,  notwith- 
standingtheir  crime  and  its  punishment,  they  return  the  grandeur  and  per- 
fectkm  of  angelic  nature,  are  all  to  bo  found  In  the  Morgante  at  wall  a*  In 
Paradh*  LeaL  Artosto  and  Tasao  have  imitated  other  passages.  When 
poets  borrow  from  their  inferiors  la  genius,  the*  turn  their  acqulal- 
to  such  advantage  that  it  la  difficult  to  detect  chair  thefts,  and  still 
■aero  dUBcalt  to  blame  thorn. 

*'  The  poem  la  filled  with  kings,  knights,  giants,  and  devils.  There  are 
many  battles  and  man;  duels.  Wars  rise  out  of  wan,  and  empires  are 
conquered  in  a  day.  Puld  treats  u*  with  plenty  of  magic  and  ' 
His  love  adtentoms  arc  not  peculiarly  interesting;  and,  wil 
tion  of  sow  or  five  loading  person  „   .  ... 

bolly  upon  the  hatred  which  Oanollon,  the  Mon  knbjht  of 

its  towards  Orlando  and  the  rest  of  the  Christian  Paladins. 

is  easily  practised  upon  hy  Oanellan,  his  prime  confidant  and 

So  he  treats  OrUndo  and  his  Mends  m  the 


•curry 

out  to  hard  service  la  the  wan  against 

to  Spain  to  treat  with  King  Manfllus, 

_  _  m  the  cession  of  •>  kingdom  for  Orlando  t  but 

device  with  the  Spaniards,  and  Orlando  k  killed 


CJje  fBovgautt  ittaggttm « l 


CANTO   THE    FIRST. 


In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  next  God; 

God  was  the  Word,  the  Word  no  less  wis  he : 
This  was  in  the  beginning,  to  my  mode 

Of  thinking,  and  without  him  nought  could  be t 
Therefore,  just  Lord  !  from  out  thy  high  abode. 

Benign  and  pious,  bid  an  angel  flee, 
One  only,  to  be  my  companion,  who 
Shall  hdp  my  famous,  worthy,  old  song  through. 

IL 
And  thou,  oh  Virgin !  daughter,  mother,  bride 

Of  the  same  Lord,  who  gave  to  you  each  key 
Of  heaven,  and  hell,  and  everything  beside. 

The  day  thy  Gabriel  said  •»  All  hail !  •  to  thee. 
Since  to  thy  servants  pity  *s  ne'er  denied, 

With  flowing  rhymes,  a  pleasant  style  and  fixe. 
Be  to  my  verses  then  benignly  kind, 
And  to  the  end  illuminate  my  mind. 

m. 

'Twas  in  the  season  when  sad  Philomel 
Weeps  with  her  sister,  who  remembers  and 

Deplores  the  ancient  woes  which  both  beJeH, 
And  makes  the  nymphs  enamour'd,  to  the  hand 

Of  Phaeton  by  Phoebus  loved  so  well 
His  car  (but  tempered  by  his  sire's  command ) 

Was  given,  and  on  the  horizon's  verge  just  turn 

Appear'd,  so  that  Tithonus  scratched  nig  brow: 

rv. 

When  I  prepared  my  bark  first  to  obey, 
As  it  should  still  obey,  the  helm,  my  mind. 

And  carry  prose  or  rhyme,  and  this  my  lay 
Of  Charles  the  Emperor,  whom  you  will  find 

By  several  pens  already  praised ;  but  they 
Who  to  diffuse  his  glory  were  Jnctined, 

For  all  that  I  can  see  in  prose  or  verse, 

Have  understood  Charles  badly,  and  wrote  worse. 

V. 

Leonardo  Aretino  said  already. 

That  if;  like  Pepin,  Charles  had  had  a  writer 
Of  genius  quick,  and  diligently  steady, 

Mo  hero  would  in  history  look  brighter ; 
He  in  the  cabinet  being  always  ready, 

And  in  the  field  a  most  victorious  fighter. 
Who  for  the  church  and  Christian  fldth  had 
Certes,  flu*  more  than  yet  Is  said  or  thought 


at  the  battle  of  Honcesvuttet.   The  Intrigues  of  Oi 

patience,  his  obstinacy,  bis  JliihaulaUosi,  Ms 

his  inexhaustible  powers  of  tntrl 

character  constitutes  the  chief  and 

b)  a  worthy  monarch,  but  easily  galled. 

end  disntereeted,  and  who  fights  in  good 

the  faith.    He  baptiaas  the  giant  Morgan 

like  a  faithful  saulre.   There  Is  i 

Morgante  falls  in  with  M argutle  (  and  they 

Bitte  is  a  ven  inflow  a^anu  ready  to      * 
eaeta  all  a-laughlng,  readers,  gum 
hUcariexbylaughu^tmbabwnnu-] 

1  ["  About  the  Morgante  Maggiora,  I  won* 
omitted.  It  may  circulate  or  it  may  not,  but  all 
on  earth  sha'u't  touch  a  line,  unlets  it  he  becaa 
translated.  Mow  yon  say,  and  I  gay,  and  other* 
translation  it  a  good  one,  and  so  It  shall  go  to 
Puld  mutt  atutctr  for  hit  own  irretigion :  I 

translation  only.*'  — lord  Bgrvn  fo  Mr. 

H  Why  don't  yon  publish  my  Paid,— the  bast 
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VL 
Guardlit  ancora  a  san  Liberatore 
Qnella  badia  U  presso  a  Manoppello, 
Giii  ne  gli  Abbruzzl  fetta  per  suo  onore, 
Dove  fu  la  battaglU  e  '1  gran  flaggello 
D'  un  re  pagan,  che  Carlo  lroperadore 
Ucdse,  e  tanto  del  suo  popol  fello : 
£  vedesi  tante  ossa,  e  tanto  tl  sanno, 
Che  tutte  In  Giusafia  pol  si  vedranno. 

vn. 

Ma  11  mondo  cleco  e  Ignorante  non  prezza 
Le  sue  virtu,  com'io  vorrei  vedere : 
E  tu,  Fiorenza,  de  la  sua  grandezza 
Possiedi,  e  sempre  potrai  possedere 
Ognl  costume  ed  ognl  gentilezza 
Che  si  potesse  aquistare  o  avere 
Col  senno  col  tesoro  o  con  la  lancia 
Dal  nobil  sangue  e  venuto  dl  Francia, 

vm. 

Dodid  paladlnl  aveva  in  corte 
Carlo ;  e  '1  piu  savio  a  fiunoso  era  Orlando : 
Oan  tradltor  lo  condusse  a  la  morte 
In  Boncisvalle  un  trattato  ordlnando ; 
La  dove  11  corno  sono  tanto  forte 
Dopo  la  dolorosa  rotta,  quando 
Ne  la  sua  commedia  Dante  qui  dice, 
£  mettelo  con  Carlo  in  ciel  felice. 

IX. 

Era  per  Pasqua  quella  dl  natale : 
Carlo  la  corte  avea  tutta  in  Parigi : 
Orlando,  com'io  dlco,  il  princlpale 
Ewi,  il  Danese,  Astolfo,  e  Ansuigi: 
Fannosl  feste  e  cose  trionfale, 
£  molto  celebravan  San  Dionigi ; 
Angiolin  dl  Bajona,  ed  Ulivicri 
Vera  venuto,  el  gentil  Bcrlinghicri. 

X. 

Eravi  Avolio  ed  A  vino  ed  Ottone, 
Di  Normandia,  Biccardo  Paladino, 
El  savio  Namo,  e'l  vecchio  Salamon?, 
Gualtier  da  Monlione,  e  Baldovino 
Ch'era  figliuol  del  tristo  Ganellone. 
Troppo  lleto  era  il  figliuol  di  Pipino ; 
Tanto  che  spesso  d'allegrezza  geme 
Veggendo  tutti  1  paladlnl  insieme. 

XL 

2b  la  Fortuna  attenta  sta  nascosa, 
Per  guastar  sempre  ciascun  nostro  eftetto : 
Mentre  che  Carlo  cosl  si  riposa, 
Orlando  governava  in  fatto  e  in  detto 
La  corte  e  Carlo  Magno  ed  ognl  cosa : 
Oan  per  invidia  scoppla  0  maladetto, 
E  cominciava  un  dl  con  Carlo  a  dire : 
Abblam  nol  sempre  Orlando  ad  ubbldlre  ? 

XII. 
lb  bo  crednto  mflle  volte  dlrtl : 
Orlando  ha  in  se  troppa  presumione : 
Not  tiara  qui  conti,  re,  duchi  a  servirti, 
E  Namo,  Ottone,  Uggieri  e  Salamonc, 
Per  onorarti  ognun,  per  ubbidirti : 
Che  costui  abbi  ognl  reputazione 
Nol  aoflferrera ;  ma  slam  deliberatl 
Da  un  fanclullo  non  esser  governad. 


VL 


Ton  stni  may  see  at  Saint  liberatore 
The  abbey,  no  great  way  from  Manopell, 

Erected  in  the  Abruzzi  to  his  glory, 
Because  of  the  great  battle  in  which  fell 

A  pagan  king,  according  to  the  story, 
And  felon  people  whom  Charles  sent  to  hell : 

And  there  are  bones  so  many,  and  so  many, 

Near  them  Giusafia's  would  seem  few,  if  any. 

VJL 

But  the  world,  blind  and  ignorant,  don't  prize 
His  virtues  as  I  wish  to  see  them :  thou, 

Florence,  by  his  great  bounty  don't  arise, 
And  hast,  and  may  have,  if  thou  wilt  allow, 

All  proper  customs  and  true  courtesies : 

Whatc'er  thou  hast  acquired  from  them  till  now, 

With  knightly  courage,  treasure,  or  the  lance, 

Is  sprung  from  out  the  noble  blood  of  France. 

YOL 

Twelve  paladins  had  Charles  in  court,  of  whom 
The  wisest  and  most  famous  was  Orlando ; 

Him  traitor  Gan  conducted  to  the  tomb 
In  Roncesvalles,  as  the  villain  plann'd  too, 

While  the  horn  rang  so  loud,  and  knell'd  the  doom 
Of  their  sad  rout,  though  he  did  all  knight  can  do ; 

And  Dante  in  his  comedy  has  given 

To  him  a  happy  seat  with  Charles  in  heaven. 


'T  was  Christmas-day  *  in  Paris  all  his  court 
Charles  held ;  the  chief,  I  say,  Orlando  was, 

The  Dane ;  Astolfo  there  too  did  resort, 
Also  Ansuigi,  the  gay  time  to  pass 

In  festival  and  in  triumphal  sport, 

The  much-renown'd  St  Dennis  being  the  cause ; 

Angiolin  of  Bayonne,  and  Oliver, 

And  gentle  Belinghieri  too  came  there. 


Avolio,  and  Arino,  and  Othone 

Of  Normandy,  and  Richard  Paladin, 
Wise  Hamo,  and  the  ancient  Salamone, 

Walter  of  Lion's  Mount  and  Baldovin, 
Who  was  the  son  of  the  sad  Ganellone, 

Were  there,  exciting  too  much  gladness  in 
The  son  of  Pepin :  —  when  his  knights  came  hither, 
He  groan'd  with  joy  to  see  them  altogether. 

XL 

But  watchful  Fortune,  lurking,  takes  good  heed 
Ever  some  bar  'gainst  our  intents  to  bring : 

While  Charles  reposed  him  thus,  in  word  and  deed, 
Orlando  ruled  court,  Charles,  and  everything ; 

Curst  Gan,  with  envy  bursting,  had  such  need 
To  vent  his  spite,  that  thus  with  Charles  the  king 

One  day  he  openly  began  to  say, 

"  Orlando  must  we  always  then  obey  ? 

xn. 

"  A  thousand  times  I've  been  about  to  say, 
Orlando  too  presumptuously  goes  on ; 

Here  are  we,  counts,  kings,  dukes,  to  own  thy  sway, 
Hamo,  and  Otho,  Ogier,  Solomon, 

Each  have  to  honour  thee  and  to  obey ; 

But  he  has  too  much  credit  near  the  throne, 

Which  we  won't  suffer,  but  are  quite  decided 

By  such  a  boy  to  be  no  longer  guided. 

Ii  3 
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im. 

Ta  comindasti  insino  in  Aspramonte 
A  dargli  a  intender  che  fosse  gagliardo, 
E  facesse  gran  cose  a  quella  fonte  ; 
Ma  se  non  tusse  stato  il  buon  Gherardo, 

10  so  che  la  vittoria  era  d*  Almonte : 

Ma  egU  ebbe  sempre  l'oochio  a  lo  stendardo 
Che  si  voleva  quel  dl  coronarlo : 
Questo  d  colui  ch'  ha  meritato,  Carlo. 

XIV. 

Se  ti  ricorda  gia  sendo  in  Guascogna, 
Quando  e'  vi  venne  la  gente  di  Spagna, 

11  popol  de'  cristiani  avea  vergogna, 
Se  non  mostrava  la  sua  forza  magna. 

II  ver  convien  pur  dxr,  quando  e'  bisogna: 
Sappi  ch*  ognuno  imperador  si  lagna : 
Quant*  io  per  me,  ripassero  que*  monti 
Ch'  io  passai  *n  qua  con  sessantaduo  contL 

XV. 

La  tua  grandexxa  dispensar  si  vuole, 
£  far  che  ciascun  abbi  la  sua  parte : 
La  corte  tutta  quanta  se  ne  duole : 
Tu  credl  che  costui  sia  forse  Marte  ? 
Orlando  un  giorno  udi  queste  parole, 
Che  si  sedeva  soletto  in  disparte : 
Displacquegli  di  Gan  quel  che  diccva ; 
Ma  molto  piu  che  Carlo  gli  credeva. 

XVI. 
E  voile  con  la  spada  uccider  Gano ; 
Ma  Clivieri  in  quel  mezzo  si  mise, 
£  Durlindana  gli  trasse  di  mano, 
£  cosl  il  me*  che  seppe  gli  divise. 
Orlando  si  sdegno  con  Carlo  Mano, 
£  poco  men  che  quivi  non  l'uccise ; 
£  dipartissi  di  Parigi  solo, 
£  scoppia  e  'mpazza  di  sdegno  e  di  duolo. 

xvn. 

Ad  Ermellina  raoglie  del  Danese 
Tolse  Cortana,  e  poi  tolse  Bondello ; 
£  'n  verso  Brara  il  suo  cammin  poi  prcsc. 
Alda  la  bella,  come  vide  quello, 
Per  abbracciarlo  le  braccia  distese. 
Orlando,  che  ismarrito  avea  il  cervello, 
Com'  ella  disse :  ben  venga  il  mio  Orland   : 
Gli  voile  in  su  la  testa  dar  col  brando, 

XVIII. 
Come  colui  che  la  furia  conslglia, 
Egli  pareva  a  Gan  dar  vcramente . 
Alda  la  bella  si  fe'  maraviglia : 
Orlando  si  ravvide  prestamente : 
£  la  sua  sposa  pigliava  la  briglia, 
£  scese  dal  caval  subitamente : 
Ed  ogni  cosa  narrava  a  costei, 
£  riposossi  alcun  giorno  con  lei 

XIX. 

Poi  si  parti  portato  dal  furore, 
£  termino  passare  in  Paganfa ; 
£  mentre  che  cavalca,  il  traditore 
Di  Gan  sempre  ricorda  per  la  via : 
£  cavalcando  d*  uno  in  altro  errore, 
In  un  deserto  truova  una  badia 
In  luoghi  oscuri  e  paesi  lontani, 
Ch*  era  a*  confin*  tra  cristiani  e  paganL 


XDL 
M  And  even  at  Aspramont  thou  didst  begin 

To  let  him  know  he  was  a  gallant  knight, 
And  by  the  fount  did  much  the  day  to  win  ; 

But  I  know  who  that  day  had  won  the  fight 
If  it  had  not  for  good  Gherardo  been  ; 

The  victory  was  Almonte's  else ;  his  sight 
He  kept  upon  the  standard,  and  the  laurel* 
In  fact  and  fturness  are  his  earning,  Charles. 

XIV. 
"  If  thou  rememberest  being  in  Gascony, 

When  there  advanced  the  nations  out  of  Spain, 
The  Christian  cause  had  suffer'd  shamefully, 

Had  not  his  valour  driven  them  back  again. 
Best  speak  the  truth  when  there's  a  reason  why: 

Know  then,  oh  Emperor !  that  all  complain  z 
As  for  myself,  I  shall  repass  the  mounts 
O'er  which  I  cross'd  with  two  and  sixty  counts. 

XV. 

"  *T  is  fit  thy  grandeur  should  dispense  relief 
So  that  each  here  may  have  his  proper  part, 

For  the  whole  court  is  more  or  less  in  grief: 
Perhaps  thou  deem'st  this  lad  a  Man  in  heart  ?  * 

Orlando  one  day  heard  this  speech  in  brief, 
As  by  himself  it  chanced  he  sate  apart : 

Displeased  he  was  with  Gan  because  he  said  it. 

But  much  more  still  thatCharles  should  give  him  craft. 

XVL 

And  with  the  sword  he  would  have  murder'd  Gan, 
But  Oliver  thrust  in  between  the  pair, 

And  from  his  hand  extracted  Durlindan, 
And  thus  at  length  they  separated  were. 

Orlando,  angry  too  with  Carloman, 
Wanted  but  little  to  have  slain  him  there ; 

Then  forth  alone  from  Paris  went  the  chicdT, 

And  burst  and  madden'd  with  disdain  and 


XVII. 
From  Ermellina,  consort  of  the  Dane, 

He  took  Cortana,  and  then  took  Bondeli, 
And  on  towards  Brara  prick 'd  him  o'er  the  plain ; 

And  when  she  saw  him  coming,  Aldabelle 
Stretch *d  forth  her  arms  to  clasp  her  lord  again ; 

Orlando,  in  whose  brain  all  was  not  well. 
As  "  Welcome,  my  Orlando,  home,**  the  said, 
Raised  up  his  sword  to  smite  her  on  the  head, 

xvm. 

Like  him  a  fury  counsels ;  his  revenge 
On  Gan  in  that  rash  act  he  scem'd  to  tcke. 

Which  Aldabella  thought  extremely  Strang? ; 
But  soon  Orlando  found  himself  awake ; 

And  his  spouse  took  his  bridle  on  this  change. 
And  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  spak* 

Of  everything  which  pass'd  without  demur. 

And  then  reposed  himself  some  days  with  her. 

XIX 

Then  full  of  wrath  departed  from  the  place. 
And  far  as  pagan  countries  roam'd  astray. 

And  while  he  rode,  yet  still  at  every  pace 
The  traitor  Gan  remember'd  by  the  way ; 

And  wandering  on  in  error  a  long  space, 
An  abbey  which  in  a  lone  desert  lay, 

'Midst  glens  obscure,  and  distant  lands,  he  found. 

Which  forafd  the  Christian's  and  the  pagan's 
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L'  abate  si  chiamava  Chiaramonte, 
Era  del  sangue  disceso  d'Anglante : 
Di  sopra  a  la  badia  v'  era  un  gran  monte, 
Dove  abltava  alcun  fiero  glgante, 
De'  quail  uno  area  norae  Passaraonte, 
L*  altro  Alabastro,  e  1  terxo  era  Morgante : 
Cod  certe  frorabe  gittavan  da  alto, 
Ed  ognl  dl  facevan  qualche  assalto. 


I  monachettl  non  potleno  uscire 
Del  monlstero  o  per  legne  o  per  acque : 
Orlando  ptachia,  e  non  volieno  aprire, 
Fin  che  a  1' abate  a  la  fine  pur  placque ; 
Entrato  drento  cominciava  a  dire, 
Come  colui,  che  di  Maria  gia  nacque 
Adora,  ed  era  cristian  battezzato, 
E  com'  egli  era  a  la  badia  arrivato. 

XXII. 
Ditse  I' abate :  U  ben  venuto  sia 
Dl  quel  ch'io  ho  volentier  tl  daremo, 
Pol  che  tu  credi  al  flgliuol  di  Maria ; 
E  la  caglon,  cavalier,  ti  dircmo, 
Acdo  che  non  Timputi  a  villania, 
Perche  a  rentrar  resistenza  facemo, 
E  non  ti  voile  aprir  quel  monachetto : 
Coal  intervien  chi  vive  con  sospetto. 

xxm. 

Quando  cl  venni  al  principio  abitare 
Queste  montagne,  benche*  sieno  oscure 
Come  tu  vedi ;  pur  si  potea  stare 
Sanaa  sospetto,  ch'  ell*  eran  sicure : 
Sol  da  le  fiere  t'avevi  a  guardare ; 
Fernod  spesso  di  brutte  paure ; 
Or  d  bisogna,  se  vogliamo  starci, 
Da  le  bestie  dimestiche  guardard. 

XXIV. 
Queste  d  fan  piuttosto  stare  a  segno 
Sond  appariti  tre  fieri  giganti, 
Non  so  di  quel  paese  o  di  qual  regno, 
Ma  raolto  son  feroci  tutti  quanti : 
La  forza  e  1  malvoler  giunt'a  lo'ngegno 
8«j  che  pud'l  tutto ;  e  nd  non  slam  bastanti; 
Quest!  perturban  si  l'orazion  nostra, 
Che  non  so  piu  che  for,  s'altri  nol  mostra, 

XXV. 

GU  anttchi  padri  nostri  nel  deserto, 
Se  le  lor  opre  aante  erano  e  giuste, 
Del  ben  servir  da  Dto  n'avean  buon  merto ; 
N£  credcr  sol  Tivessin  di  locuste : 
Plovea  dal  dd  la  manna,  questo  e  certo ; 
Ma  qui  convien  che  spesso  assaggi  e  guste 
Saad  che  plovon  dl  sopra  quel  monte, 
Che  gettano  Alabastro  e  Passamonte. 


E 1  teno  cVe  Morgante,  assai  piu  fiero, 
Isveglie  t  plni  e  ftggt  e  cerri  e  gli  oppi, 
B  gettagtl  infin  qui :  questo  i  pur  rero ; 
Kon  poaso  far  che  d'ira  non  iscoppi. 
Mentre  che  parian  cosl  in  cimltero, 
Uo  sasso  par  che  Rondel  quad  sgroppi ; 
Cbe  dm*  giganti  giu  venne  da  dto 
Taoto,  cbV  prese  sotto  il  tetto  un  salto. 


XX. 

The  abbot  was  call'd  Clermont,  and  by  blood 
Descended  from  Anglante :  under  cover 

Of  a  great  mountain's  brow  the  abbey  stood, 
But  certain  savage  giants  look'd  him  over ; 

One  Passamont  was  foremost  of  the  brood, 
And  Alabaster  and  Morgante  hover 

Second  and  third,  with  certain  slings,  and  throw 

In  daily  jeopardy  the  place  below. 

XXI. 
The  monks  could  pass  the  convent  gate  no  more, 

Nor  leave  their  cells  for  water  or  for  wood ; 
Orlando  knock'd,  but  none  would  ope,  before 

Unto  the  prior  it  at  length  seera'd  good ; 
Enter'd,  he  said  that  he  was  taught  to  adore 

Him  who  was  born  of  Mary's  holiest  blood, 
And  was  baptized  a  Christian ;  and  then  show'd 
How  to  the  abbey  he  had  found  his  road. 

XXII. 
Said  the  abbot,  "  You  are  welcome ;  what  is  mine 

We  give  you  freely,  since  that  you  believe 
With  us  in  Mary  Mother's  Son  divine ; 

And  tha^  you  may  not,  cavalier,  conceive 
The  cause  of  our  delay  to  let  you  in 

To  be  rusticity,  you  shall  receive 
The  reason  why  our  gate  was  barr'd  to  you : 
Thus  those  who  in  suspidon  live  must  do. 

XXIIL 
"  When  hither  to  inhabit  first  we  came 

These  mountains,  albeit  that  they  are  obscure, 
As  you  perceive,  yet  without  fear  or  blame 

They  seem'd  to  promise  an  asylum  sure : 
From  savage  brutes  alone,  too  fierce  to  tame, 

'Twas  fit  our  quiet  dwelling  to  secure  ; 
But  now,  if  here  we  'd  stay,  we  needs  must  guard 
Against  domestic  beasts  with  watch  and  ward. 

XXIV. 

"  These  make  us  stand,  in  fact,  upon  the  watch ; 

For  late  there  have  appeared  three  giants  rough ; 
What  nation  or  what  kingdom  bore  the  batch 

I  know  not,  but  they  are  all  of  savage  stuff; 
When  force  and  malice  with  some  genius  match, 

You  know,  they  can  do  all— we  are  not  enough  : 
And  these  so  much  our  orisons  derange, 
I  know  not  what  to  do,  till  matters  change. 

XXV. 

"  Our  andent  fathers  living  the  desert  in, 
For  just  and  holy  works  were  duly  fed ; 

Think  not  they  lived  on  locusts  sole,  tis  certain 
That  manna  was  rain'd  down  from  heaven  instead ; 

But  here  *t  is  fit  we  keep  on  the  alert  in  [bread, 

Our  bounds,  or  taste  the  stones  shower'd  down  for 

From  off  yon  mountain  daily  raining  faster*, 

And  flung  by  Passamont  and  Alabaster. 

XXVL 
"  The  third,  Morgante,  *s  savagest  by  far ;  he 

Plucks  up  pines,  beeches,  poplar-trees,  and  oaks, 
And  flings  them,  our  community  to  bury ; 

And  all  that  I  can  do  but  more  provokes." 
While  thus  they  parley  in  the  cemetery, 

A  stone  from  one  of  their  gigantic  strokes, 
Which  nearly  crnsVd  Bondell,  came  tumbling  over, 
So  that  he  took  a  long  leap  under  cover. 
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XXVII. 
Tint!  drento,  cavalier,  per  Dio, 
Dlsse  1'  abate,  che  la  manna  casca. 
Risponde  Orlando:  caro  abate  mio, 
Costul  non  vuol  che  1  mio  caval  piu  pasca 
Veggo  che  lo  guarrebbe  del  restio  : 
Quel  sasso  par  che  di  buon  bracdo  nasca. 
Rlspose  il  aanto  padre :  io  non  t'inganno. 
Credo  che  1  monte  un  giorno  gitteranno. 


xxvm. 

Orlando  govemar  fecc  Rondello, 
E  ordinar  per  se  da  colazione : 
Pol  disse :  abate,  lo  voglio  andare  a  qucllo 
Che  dette  al  mto  caval  con  quel  cantone. 
Disse  T  abate :  come  car  fratello 
Consiglierottl  aanza  passione  ? 
Io  ti  sconforto,  baron,  di  tal  gita ; 
Ch'io  so  che  tu  vi  lasceral  la  vita. 

XXIX. 
Quel  Passamonte  porta  in  man  tre  dardi : 
Chi  frombe,  chl  baston,  chi  muzxafrusti ; 
Sai  che  giganti  piu  di  noi  gagliardi 
Son  per  ragion,  che  son  anco  pltk  giusti ; 
E  pur  se  vuoi  andar  fa  che  ti  guard!, 
Che  quest!  son  villan  molto  e  robusti. 
Bispose  Orlando :  io  lo  vedro  per  certo ; 
Ed  awiossi  a  pie*  su  pel  deserto. 


Disse  F  abate  col  segnarlo  in  fronte : 
Va,  che  da  Dio  e  me  sia  benedetto. 
Orlando,  poi  che  salito  ebbe  il  monte 
SI  dlrisso,  come  1*  abate  detto 
Gli*avea,  dove  sta  quel  Passamonte ; 
H  quale  Orlando  veggendo  soletto, 
Molto  lo  squadra  di  drieto  e  davantc , 
Pol  domandd,  se  star  volea  per  fante  ? 

XXXL 

E*  prometteva  di  farlo  godere. 
Orlando  disse :  pasao  Saracino, 

10  vengo  a  te,  com'  e  di  Dio  volere. 
Per  darti  morte,  e  non  per  ragasaino; 
A'  monad  suoi  fotto  hai  dispiacere ; 
Non  pud  piu  compoTtarti  can  mastino 
Questo  gigante  armar  si  corse  a  furia, 
Quando  sent!  chVgli  diceva  ingturU, 

XXXIL 
E  ritornato  ove  aspettava  Orlando, 

11  qual  non  s' era  partito  da  boraba; 
Subito  venne  la  corda  girando, 

E  lasda  un  sasso  andar  fuor  de  la  fromba, 

Che  in  su  la  testa  giugnea  rotolando 

Al  conte  Orlando,  e  I'ehnetto  rimbomba; 

E'cadde  per  la  pena  tramortito ; 

Ma  piu  che  morto  par,  tanto  e  stordito. 

XXXHL 
Passamonte  pensd  che  fusse  morto, 
E  disse :  io  voglio  andarmi  a  disarmarc : 
Questo  poltron  per  chi  m*  aveva  scorto  ? 
Ma  Crista  i  suoi  non  suole  abbandonare, 
Myyri,[,M>  Orlando,  ch*  egli  arebbe  il  torto. 
Mentre  il  gigante  1'  arme  va  a  spogllare, 
Orlando  in  questo  tempo  si  risente, 
E  rivocava  e  la  foraa  e  la  mente. 


yield  yea 


xxvn. 

u  For  God-sake,  cavalier,  come  in  with  speed ; 

The  manna's  felling  now,**  the  abbot  cried. 
"  This  fellow  does  not  wish  my  hone  should  feed. 

Dear  abbot,**  Roland  unto  him  replied. 
"  Of  restiveness  he  'd  cure  him  had  he  need ; 

That  stone  seems  with  good  will  and  aim  applied." 
The  holy  father  said,  "  I  don't  deceive ; 
They  11  one  day  fling  the  mountain,  I  believe.** 

xxvm. 

Orlando  bade  them  take  care  of  Bondello, 
And  also  made  a  breakiast  of  his  own : 

"  Abbot,**  he  said,  "  I  want  to  find  that  fellow 
Who  flung  at  my  good  horse  yon  corner  stone." 

Said  the  abbot,  "  Let  not  my  advice  seem  shallow; 
As  to  a  brother  dear  I  speak  alone; 

I  would  dissuade  you,  baron,  from  this  strife. 

As  knowing  sure  that  you  will  lose  your  life. 

XXDL 

"  That  Passamont  has  in  his  hand  three 
Such  slings,  dubs,  ballast-stones,  that 
must; 

You  know  that  giants  have  much  stouter  hearts 
Than  us,  with  reason,  in  proportion  just : 

If  go  you  will,  guard  well  against  their  arts. 
For  these  are  very  barbarous  and  robust." 

Orlando  answer'd,  "  This  111  see,  be  sore, 

And  walk  the  wild  on  foot  to  be  secure." 

XXX. 

The  abbot  sign'd  the  great  cross  on  his  ftrot, 
M  Then  go  you  with  God'sbenison  end  mine; 

Orlando,  after  he  had  scaled  the  mount, 
As  the  abbot  had  directed,  kept  the  line 

Right  to  the  usual  haunt  of  Passamont; 
Who,  seeing  him  alone  in  this  design, 

Survey'd  him  fore  and  aft  with  eyes  observant. 

Then  ask'd  him,  "  If  he  wish'd  to  stay 

XXXL 

And  promised  him  an  office  of  great 
But,  said  Orlando,  "  Saracen  Insane  1 

I  come  to  kill  you,  if  it  shall  so  please 
God,  not  to  serve  as  fbotboy  in  your  train ; 

Tou  with  his  monks  so  oft  have  broke  the  peace — 
Vile  dog !  t  Is  past  his  patience  to  sustain." 

The  giant  ran  to  fetch  his  arms,  quite  furious, 

When  he  received  an  answer  so  injurious. 


And  being  return'd  to  where  Orlando  stood. 
Who  had  not  moved  him  from  the  spot,  and  swluglag 

The  cord,  he  hmi'd  a  stone  with  strength  so  rude, 
As  show*d  a  sample  of  his  skill  in  slinging; 

It  roll'd  on  Count  Orlando's  helmet  good 
And  head,  and  set  both  head  and  helmet  ringing 

So  that  he  swoon*d  with  pain  as  if  he  med. 

But  more  than  dead,  he  seem'd  so  stnpiflcd. 


Then  Passamont,  who  thought  him  slain 
Said,  « I  will  go,  and  while  he  lies  along, 

Disarm  me :  why  such  craven  did  I  fight  f ' 
But  Christ  his  servants  ne'er  shandons 

Especially  Orlando,  such  a  knight. 
As  to  desert  would  almost  be  a  wrong. 

While  the  giant  goes  to  put  offhli 

Orlando  has  recalled  his  force  and 
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£  gridd  forte :  gigante,  ove  vai  ? 
Ben  tl  pensastl  d'averml  ammaxxato  I 
Volgiti  a  drieto,  che,  •'  ale  non  hai, 
Hon  puol  da  me  fuggtr,  can  rinnegato : 
A  tradimento  ingiurlato  m*  haL 
Donde  11  gigante  allor  maravlgllato 
Si  volse  a  drieto,  e  rltencva  11  passo ; 
Poi  ai  chind  per  tor  di  terra  un  sasso. 

XXXV. 

Orlando  avea  Cortana  ignuda  In  mano ; 
Trasse  a  U  testa :  e  Cortana  tagliava: 
Per  meszo  U  teschio  part)  del  pagano, 
£  Fassamonte  morto  rovinava : 
£  nel  cadere  Q  superbo  e  villano 
Divotamente  Macon  bestemmiaya ; 
Ma  mentre  che  bestemmla  11  crudo  e  acerbo, 
Orlando  rlngrazlava  11  Padre  e  1  Verba 


.  Dlcendo :  quanta  graala  oggl  m'  ha'  data ! 
Sempre  ti  sono,  o  signor  ralo,  tenuto ; 
Per  te  conosco  la  vita  salvata ; 
Fero  che  dal  gigante  era  abbattuto  : 
Ogni  cosa  a  ragion  fid  misurata ; 
Non  val  nostro  poter  sanza  11  tuo  ajuto. 
Priegoti,  topra  me  tenga  la  mano, 
Tanto  che  ancor  ritorni  a  Carlo  Mano. 

XXXVIL 
Pol  ch'  ebbe  queato  detto  sen'  andoe, 
Tanto  che  trouva  Alabastro  piu  basso 
Che  si  sforzava,  quando  e'  io  trovoe, 
Di  svegller  d'  una  ripa  fuori  un  masso. 
Orlando,  comY  glunse  a  quel,  gridoe  i 
Che  penal  tu,  ghiotton,  gittar  quel  sasso  ? 
Quando  Alabastro  questo  grido  intende, 
Subitamente  la  sua  fromba  prende, 

xxxvm. 

E*trasse  d'una  pletra  molto  grossa, 
Tanto  ch' Orlando  bisognd  schermisse ; 
Che  se  1'  avesse  glnnto  la  percossa, 
Hon  bisognava  II  medico  venlste. 
Orlando  adopero  poi  la  sua  possa; 
Nel  pettlgnon  tutta  la  spada  misse : 
£  morto  cadde  questo  babalone, 
E  non  dhnenticd  pero  Macone. 

XXXIX 

Morgante  arera  al  suo  modo  un  palagio 
Fatto  dl  frasche  e  di  scbegge  e  di  terra: 
QuItS,  aeoondo  lui,  si  posa  ad  agio ; 
Qnivl  la  notte  si  rinchlude  e  terra, 
Orlando  plcchia,  e  daragU  dlsagio, 
Perchi  11  gigante  dal  sonno  si  sierra; 
Venncgll  aprir  come  una  cosa  matta ; 
CaV  mV  aspra  yiaione  arera  fatta. 


L 


Call  parea  ch'un  feroce  serpente 

1/  area  aatalito,  e  chlamar  Macometto ; 
Ma  Macometto  non  valea  nlente : 
Ond*  e*  chlamaTa  Gesn  benedetto ; 
B  Hberato  1*  area  flnalmente. 
Texme  alia  porta,  ed  ebbe  cost  detto ; 
Chlbusaqua?  pnr  sempre  borbottando. 
Tn  1  sapral  tosto,  gll  rispose  Orlando. 


And  loud  he  shouted,  "  Giant,  where  dost  go  ? 

Thou  thoughts  me  doubtless  for  the  bier  outlaid ; 
To  the  right  about  -—without  wings  thou  'rt  too  slow 

To  fly  my  vengeance — currish  renegade  1 
T  was  but  by  treachery  thou  laid'st  me  low.  * 

The  giant  his  astonishment  betray'd, 
And  turn'd  about,  and  stopp'd  his  journey  on, 
And  then  he  stoop'd  to  pick  up  a  great  stone. 

XXXV. 

Orlando  had  Cortana  bare  in  hand ; 

To  spilt  the  head  in  twain  was  what  he  schemed : 
Cortana  clave  the  skull  like  a  true  brand, 

And  pagan  Faasamont  died  unredeem'd, 
Tet  harsh  and  haughty,  as  he  lay  he  bann'd, 

And  most  devoutly  Macon  still  blasphemed ; 
But  while  his  crude,  rude  blasphemies  he  heard, 
Orlando  thank'd  the  Father  and  the  Word, 

XXXVL 

Saying,  «  What  grace  to  me  thou  'at  this  day  given  1 
And  I  to  thee,  oh  Lord !  am  ever  bound. 

I  know  my  life  was  saved  by  thee  from  heaven. 
Since  by  the  giant  I  was  fairly  down'd. 

All  things  by  thee  are  measured  just  and  even ; 
Our  power  without  thine  aid  would  nought  be 

I  pray  thee  take  heed  of  me,  till  I  can  [found  : 

At  least  return  once  more  to  Carloman.'* 

XXXVIL 
And  having  said  thus  much,  he  went  his  way ; 

And  Alabaster  he  found  out  below, 
Doing  the  very  best  that  in  him  lay 

To  root  from  out  a  bank  a  rock  or  two. 
Orlando,  when  he  reach'd  him,  loud  'gan  say 

44  How  think'st  thou,  glutton,  such  a  stone  to  throw?" 
When  Alabaster  heard  his  deep  voice  ring, 
He  suddenly  betook  him  to  his  sling, 


And  hurl'd  a  fragment  of  a  sise  so  large, 
That  if  it  had  in  fact  fulflll'd  its  mission, 

And  Roland  not  avall'd  him  of  his  targe, 

There  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  physician. 

Orlando  set  himself  In  turn  to  charge, 
And  in  his  bulky  bosom  made  Incision 

With  all  his  sword.  The  lout  fell ;  but  overthrown,  ha 

However  by  no  means  forgot  Macone. 

TTYTT 

Morgante  had  a  palace  In  his  mode, 

Composed  of  branches,  logs  of  wood,  and  earth, 
And  stretch'd  himself  at  ease  in  this  abode, 

And  shut  himself  at  night  within  his  berth. 
Orlando  knock'd,  and  knock'd  again,  to  goad 

The  giant  from  his  sleep ;  and  he  came  forth 
The  door  to  open,  like  a  crasy  thing. 
For  a  rough  dream  had  shook  him  slumbering: 


t 


He  thought  that  a  fierce  serpent  had  attack'd  hfan ; 

And  Mahomet  he  call'd ;  but  Mahomet 
jj  nothing  worth,  and  not  an  Instant  back'd  him ; 

But  praying  blessed  Jeso,  he  was  set 
At  liberty  from  all  the  fears  which  rack'd  him ; 

And  to  the  gate  he  came  with  great  regret— 
u  Who  knocks  here?"  grumbling  all  the  while,  said  he, 
M  That,**  said  Orlando,  "you  will  quickly  see. 


XLL 

Vengo  per  ferti,  come  a'  tuo'  fratelli, 
Far  de'peccati  tuoi  la  penitensia, 
Da'  monad  mandate,  catflvelli, 
Come  state  e*  divina  providenaia ; 
Pel  mal  ch'avete  fttto  a  torto  a  queW, 
£  date  in  del  cos!  questa  sentenzia ; 
Sappi,  che  freddo  gia  pi£k  ch*  un  pilastro 
TriHHTtaft*  ho  Passamonte  el  tuo  Alabastro. 

XLIL 
Disse  Morgante :  o  gentil  cavaliere, 
Per  lo  tuo  Dio  non  ml  dlr  villanla: 
Di  grazia  11  nome  tuo  vorrei  sapere ; 
Se  se'  Crlstian,  den  dillo  In  cortesia. 
Rispose  Orlando :  di  cotal  mastiere 
Contenterottl  per  la  fede  mia: 
Adoro  Cristo,  ch*  e  Signor  verace ; 
E  puol  tu  adorarlo,  se  tl  place. 

XLIIL 
Blspose  11  Saradn  con  umll  voce : 
lo  ho  ftitto  una  strana  visione, 
Che  m'  assallva  un  serpente  feroce : 
Non  ml  valeva  per  chlamar  Macone ; 
Onde  al  tuo  Dio  che  fu  confitto  in  croce 
Rlvolsi  presto  la  mia  intenzione  : 
E'  ml  soccorse,  e  fui  libero  e  sano, 
£  son  disposto  al  tutto  esser  Cristiano. 

XLIV. 
Blspose  Orlando :  baron  giusto  e  pio, 
Se  questo  buon  voler  terral  nel  core, 
L'  anlma  tua  ara  qud  vero  Dio 
Che  d  pud  sol  gradlr  d*  eterno  onore : 
E  s*  tu  vorrai,  saral  compagno  mio, 
£  araerotti  con  perfetto  amore : 
OF  idoll  vostri  son  bugiardi  e  van! : 
H  vero  Dio  4  lo  Dio  de'  Cristianl. 

XLV. 
Venne  questo  Signor  sanxa  peccato 
Ne  la  sua  roadre  vergine  pulzella : 
Se  conoscessl  quel  Signor  beato, 
Sanaa*!  qual  non  resplende  sole  o  stella, 
Aresti  gia  Macon  tuo  rinnegato, 
£  la  sua  fede  iniqua  ingiusta  e  fella : 
Battezsati  al  mio  Dio  dl  buon  talento. 
Morgante  gli  risposo:  lo  son  contento. 

XLVL 
E  corse  Orlando  sublto  abbracciare : 
Orlando  gran  carezze  gli  facea, 
E  disse :  a  la  badla  ti  to*  menare. 
Morgante,  andiand  presto,  respondea : 
Co'  monad  la  pace  d  vuol  fere. 
De  la  qual  cosa  Orlando  in  se  godea, 
Dicendo ;  fratel  mio  divoto  e  buono, 
lo  vd  che  chkgga  a  1*  abate  perdono. 

XLVIL 
Da  poi  che  Dio  ralluminato  t'ha, 
Ed  acettato  per  la  sua  umiltade ; 
Vuolai  che  tu  ancor  usl  umflti. 
Disse  Morgante :  per  la  tua  bontade, 
Pol  che  fl  too  Dio  mio  sempre  omai  sari, 
Dimmio  dd  nome  tuo  la  veritade, 
Pol  di  me  dispor  puol  al  tuo  comando ; 
Ond*  e'  #1  disse,  com'egtt  era  Orlando. 


XLL 
"  I  come  to  preach  to  you,  as  to  your  brothers, 

Sent  by  the  miserable  monks — repentance; 
For  Providence  divine,  in  you  and  others, 

Condemns  the  evil  done  my  new  acquaintance. 
Tis  writ  on  high — your  wrong  must  pay  another's ; 

From  heaven  itself  is  issued  out  this  sentence. 
Know  then,  that  colder  now  than  a  pilaster 
I  left  your  Passamont  and  Alabaster. " 

XLIL 
Morgante  said,  "  Oh,  gentle  cavalier ! 

Now  by  thy  God  say  me  no  vlllany ; 
The  favour  of  your  name  I  fain  would  hear. 

And  If  a  Christian,  speak  for  courtesy.'' 
Beplied  Orlando, "  So  much  to  your  ear 

I  by  my  faith  disclose  contentedly ; 
Christ  I  adore,  who  Is  the  genuine  Lord, 
And,  if  you  please,  by  you  may  be  adored.** 

XLIIL 
The  Saracen  rejoln'd  in  humble  tone, 

"  I  have  had  an  extraordinary  vision  ; 
A  savage  serpent  fell  on  me  alone, 

And  Macon  would  not  pity  my  condition ; 
Hence  to  thy  God,  who  for  ye  did  atone 

Upon  the  cross,  preferr'd  I  my  petition ; 
His  timely  succour  set  me  safe  and  free, 
And  I  a  Christian  am  disposed  to  be." 

XLIV. 
Orlando  answer'd,  «  Baron  just  and  pious, 

If  this  good  wish  your  heart  can  really  move 
To  the  true  God,  you  will  not  then  deny  us 

Eternal  honour,  you  w&l  go  above, 
And,  if  you  please,  as  friends  we  wQI  ally  u*. 

And  I  will  love  you  with  a  perfect  love. 
Tour  Idols  are  vain  liars,  full  of  fraud : 
The  only  true  God  is  the  Christian's  God. 

XLV. 
"  The  Lord  descended  to  the  virgin  breast 

Of  Mary  Mother,  sinless  and  divine ; 
If  you  acknowledge  the  Redeemer  blest, 

Without  whom  ndther  sun  nor  star  can  shine, 
Abjure  bad  Macon's  false  and  felon  test, 

Tour  renegado  god,  and  worship  mine, 
Baptise  yourself  with  seal,  since  you  repent " 
To  which  Morgante  answer'd,  "I'm  content* 

XLVL 
And  then  Orlando  to  embrace  him  flew, 

And  made  much  of  his  convert,  as  he  cried, 
"  To  the  abbey  I  will  gladly  marshal  you." 

To  whom  Morgante,  "  Let  us  go,"  replied ; 
M I  to  the  friars  have  for  peace  to  sue.** 

Which  thing  Orlando  heard  with  Inwanl  pridev 
Saying,  "  My  brother,  so  devout  and  good, 
Ask  the  abbot  pardon,  as  I  wish  yon  would : 

XLVIL 
"  Since  God  has  granted  your  illumination, 

Accepting  you  in  mercy  for  his  own. 
Humility  should  be  your  first  oblation. w 

Morgante  said,  "For  goodness* sake,  make  known— 
Since  that  your  God  la  to  be  mine — your  station. 

And  let  your  name  in  verity  be  shown; 
Then  will  I  everything  at  your  command  do." 
On  which  the  other  said,  he 
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xlvtil 

Dtee  D  gigante :  Gesu  benedetto 
Fer  mllle  volte  ringratiato  da ; 
8entito  t'ho  nomar,  baron  perfetto, 
Per  tutti  1  tempi  de  la  vita  mia : 
E,  com'io  dissi,  sempremai  suggetto 
Etser  tl  to*  per  la  tua  gagliardia. 
Insieme  molte  cose  ragionaro, 
E  *n  verso  la  badia  pot  >'  Inviaro. 

XLIX. 
E  per  la  via  da  que*  giganti  raortl 
Orlando  con  Morgante  si  raglona : 
De  la  lor  raorte  vo'  che  tl  conforti ; 
E  pol  che  place  a  Dio,  a  me  perdona ; 
A*  monaci  avean  fatto  mille  torti ; 
E  la  nostra  sciittura  aperto  suona. 
II  ben  remunerate,  e  1  mal  punito ; 
E  mal  non  ha  questo  Slgnor  falllto, 

L. 

Pero  ch*egli  ami  la  giustisla  tanto, 
Che  vuol,  che  sempre  11  suo  giudlclo  morda 
Ognun  ch*  abbl  peccato  tanto  o  quanto ; 
E  cost  U  ben  ristorar  si  rlcorda : 
E  non  saria  tenia  giustifia  santo : 
Adunque  al  suo  voler  presto  t'accorda ; 
Che  debbe  ognun  voler  quel  che  vuol  questo, 
Ed  accordarsi  volentieri  e  presto. 

LL 
E  sonai  i  nostrl  dottori  accordati, 
PtgUando  tutti  una  conclusione, 
Che  que  che  son  nel  clel  glorlficati, 
S'avessln  nel  pensier  compassione 
De*  mlseri  parenti  che  dannati 
Son  ne  lo  inferno  in  gran  confusione, 
La  lor  felicita  nulla  sarebbe ; 
E  vedl  che  qui  ingiusto  Iddio  parrebbe. 

Ln. 
Ma  egll  anno  posto  in  Getu  ferma  spene ; 
E  tanto  pare  a  lor,  quanto  a  lul  pare ; 
Afferroan  do  ch'e'fk,  che  facd  bene, 
E  che  son  pots!  ln  nessun  modo  errare : 
Se  padre  o  madre  e  nell*  eterne  pene, 
Dl  questo  non  si  posson  conturbare : 
Che  quel  che  place  a  Dio,  sol  place  a  loro : 
Questo  s*osserva  ne  Teterno  coro. 

LHL 
Al  tavio  suol  bastar  poche  parole* 
Dfaat  Morgante ;  tu  il  potral  vedere, 
De*  miet  ftatelli,  Orlando,  se  mi  duole, 
£  i'  io  m'  accorderd  di  Dio  al  volere, 
Come  tu  di'  che  ln  ciel  servar  si  suole : 
Mortl  co*  morti ;  or  pensiam  dl  godere ; 
Io  vo  tagUar  le  mani  a  tutti  quanti, 
B  porteroUe  a  que'  monaci  santi, 

LIV. 
Acd£  ch*  ognun  sia  pro  slcuro  e  certo, 
Com*  e*  ton  mortl,  e  non  abbin  paura 
Andavr  tolettl  per  questo  deserto ; 
E  pcrchi  veggan  la  mia  mente  pura 
▲  quel  Slgnor  che  m'ha  fl  suo  regno  aperto. 
S  tratto  roor  dl  tenebre  tl  oscura. 
£  ped  tagUd  le  man!  a*  due  fratelli, 
E  madagU  a  la  flere  ed  agU  uccellL 


XLVUL 
M  Then,'*  quoth  the  giant,  «  blessed  be  Jesu 

A  thousand  times  with  gratitude  and  praise ! 
Oft,  perfect  baron !  have  I  heard  of  you 

Through  all  the  different  periods  of  my  days : 
And,  as  I  said,  to  be  your  vassal  too 

I  wish,  for  your  great  gallantry  always.  ** 
Thus  reasoning,  they  continued  much  to  say, 
And  onwards  to  the  abbey  went  their  way. 

XLIX. 

And  by  the  way  about  the  giants  dead 
Orlando  with  Morgante  reason'd  :  «  Be, 

For  their  decease,  I  pray  you,  comforted ; 
And,  since  it  is  God's  pleasure,  pardon  me ; 

A  thousand  wrongs  unto  the  monks  they  bred, 
And  our  true  Scripture  soundeth  openly, 

Good  Is  rewarded,  and  chastised  the  ill, 

Which  the  Lord  never  feileth  to  fulfil : 

L. 

"  Because  hit  love  of  justice  unto  all 
Is  such,  he  wills  hit  judgment  should  devour 

All  who  have  tin,  however  great  or  small ; 
But  good  he  well  remembers  to  restore. 

Nor  without  justice  holy  could  we  call 
Him,  whom  I  now  require  you  to  adore. 

All  men  must  make  his  will  their  withes  sway, 

And  quickly  and  spontaneously  obey. 

LL 

"  And  here  our  doctors  are  of  one  accord, 
Coming  on  this  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 

That  in  their  thoughts  who  praise  in  heaven  the  Lord 
If  pity  e'er  was  guilty  of  intrusion 

For  their  unfortunate  relations  stored 

In  hell  below,  and  damn'd  ln  great  confusion, 

Their  happiness  would  be  reduced  to  nought, 

And  thus  unjust  the  Almighty's  self  be  thought 

LIL 

'.'  But  they  in  Christ  have  firmest  hope,  and  all 
Which  seems  to  him,  to  them  too  must  appear 

Well  done ;  nor  could  it  otherwise  befall : 
He  never  can  in  any  purpose  err. 

If  sire  or  mother  suffer  endless  thrall, 

They  don't  disturb  themselves  for  him  or  her ; 

What  pleases  God  to  them  must  joy  inspire ;  — 

Such  is  the  observance  of  the  eternal  choir." 

Lin. 
"  A  word  unto  the  wise,"  Morgante  said, 

"  Is  wont  to  be  enough,  and  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  grieve  about  my  brethren  dead  j 

And  if  the  will  of  God  seem  good  to  me, 
Just,  as  you  tell  me,  tit  in  heaven  obey'd— 

Ashes  to  ashes,— merry  let  us  be  1 
I  will  cut  off  the  hands  from  both  their  trunks, 
And  carry  them  unto  the  holy  monks. 

LIV. 
M  So  that  all  persons  may  be  sure  and  certain 

That  they  are  dead,  and  have  no  further  fear 
To  wander  solitary  this  desert  in, 

And  that  they  may  perceive  my  spirit  clear 
By  the  Lord's  grace,  who  hath  withdrawn  the  curtain 

Of  darkness,  making  hit  bright  realm  appear." 
He  cut  his  brethren's  hands  off  at  these  words, 
And  left  them  to  the  savage  beasts  and  birds. 
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LV. 

A  la  badia  rasieme  se  ne  vanno, 
Ove  1' abate  assal  dubbioso  aspetta : 
I  nionaci  che'l  fatto  ancor  non  sanno, 
Correvano  a  1' abate  tutti  in  fretta, 
Dicendo  paurosi  e  plen*  d'aflanno ; 
Volete  vol  cestui  drento  si  ractta? 
Quando  1' abate  vedeva  11  gigante, 
Si  turbo  tutto  nel  primo  sembiante. 

LVL 

Orlando  che  turbato  cos!  il  vede, 
Oil  diss*  presto :  abate,  datti  pace, 
Questo  e  Cristiano,  e  in  Cristo  nostro  crede, 
£  rinnegato  ha  il  suo  Macon  fallace. 
Morgante  i  moncherin  mostro  per  fede, 
Come  i  giganti  ciascun  morto  giace ; 
Donde  1*  abate  ringraxiavia  Iddio, 
Dicendo ;  or  m'  bai  contento,  Signor  mio. 

LVIL 
E  rlsguardava,  e  squadrava  Morgante, 
La  sua  grandessa  e  una  volta  e  due, 
£  poi  gli  disse :  O  famoso  gigante, 
Sappl  cb*  io  non  mi  maraviglio  pifce, 
Cbe  tu  STegliessi  e  gittassi  le  piante, 
Quand'Io  riguardo  or  le  fattezse  tue : 
Tu  sand  or  perfetto  e  vert)  amico 
A  Cristo,  quanto  tu  gli  eri  nimico. 

LVIDL 
Un  nostro  apostol,  Saul  gu\  chiamato, 
Persegul  molto  la  fede  di  Cristo ; 
Un  giorno  poi  da  lo  spirto  inflammato, 
Perche  pur  mi  persegul  ?  disse  Cristo : 
£'  si  rawide  allor  del  suo  peccato 
And6  poi  predicando  sempre  Cristo ; 
£  fatto  e  or  de  la  fede  una  tromba, 
La  qual  per  tutto  risuona  e  rimbomba. 

LIX 

Cosi  farai  tu  ancor,  Morgante  mio : 
£  chi  s'emenda,  &  scritto  nel  Vangelo, 
Che  maggior  festa  fa  d*un  solo  Iddio, 
Che  di  novantanove  altri  su  in  cielo : 
Io  ti  coofbrto  ch'ogni  tuo  dlsio 
fiivolga  a  quel  Signor  con  giusto  selo, 
Che  tu  sand  felloe  in  sempiterno, 
Ch'eri  perduto,  e  dannato  all'  inferno. 


£  grande  onore  a  Morgante  faceva 
L' abate,  e  molti  di  si  son  posti : 
Un  giorno,  come  ad  Orlando  piaceva, 
A  spasso  in  qua  e  in  la  si  sono  andati : 
L*  abate  in  una  camera  sua  aveva 
Molte  armadure  e  certi  archi  appiccati : 
Morgante  gliene  piacque  un  che  ne  vede ; 
Onde  e'sel  clnse  bench*  oprar  nol  crede. 


Ave*  quel  luogo  d'acqua  carestia : 
Orlando  disse  come  buon  fratello : 
Morgante,  to'  che  di  placer  ti  sia 
Andar  per  1'acqua ;  ond*  e*  rlspose  a  quello 
Comanda  dd  che  vuoi  che  fatto  sia ; 
£  poses!  in  ispallaun  gran  tlnello, 
Ed  awiossl  U  verso  una  fbnte 
Dove  solea  her  sempre  apple  del  monte. 


LV. 

Then  to  the  abbey  they  went  on  together. 

Where  waited  them  the  abbot  in  great  doubt,         i 

The  monks,  who  knew  not  yet  the  fact,  ran  thither, 
To  their  superior,  all  in  breathless  rout, 

Saying  with  tremor,  "  Please  to  tell  us  whether 
Tou  wish  to  have  this  person  in  or  out  ?  " 

The  abbot,  looking  through  upon  the  giant, 

Too  greatly  fear'd,  at  first,  to  be  compliant. 

LVL 

Orlando,  seeing  him  thus  agitated. 

Said  quickly,  "  Abbot,  be  thou  of  good  cheer ; 
He  Christ  believes,  as  Christian  must  be  rated. 

And  hath  renounced  his  Macon  false ;  **  which  ben 
Morgante  with  the  hands  corroborated, 

A  proof  of  both  the  giants*  fate  quite  clear  -. 
Thence,  with  due  thanks,  the  abbot  God  adored. 
Saying,  "  Thou  hast  contented  me,  oh  Lord  !  * 

LVIL 

He  gaxed ;  Morgante's  height  he  calculated. 
And  more  than  once  contemplated  his  siae ; 

And  then  he  said,  "  Oh  giant  celebrated  ! 
Know,  that  no  more  my  wonder  will  arise. 

How  you  could  tear  and  fling  the  trees  you  lvre  Id. 
When  I  behold  your  form  with  my  own  eyes. 

You  now  a  true  and  perfect  friend  will  show 

Yourself  to  Christ,  as  once  you  were  a  foe, 

Lvm. 

"  And  one  of  our  apostles,  Saul  once  named. 
Long  persecuted  sore  the  faith  of  Christ, 

Till,  one  day,  by  the  Spirit  being  inflamed, 
'  Why  dost  thou  persecute  me  thus  ?'  said  Gin»t  j 

And  then  from  his  offence  he  was  reclaim  U, 
And  went  for  ever  after  preaching  Christ, 

And  of  the  faith  became  a  trump,  whose  sounding 

O'er  the  whole  earth  is  echoing  and  rebounding. 

LIZ. 

"  So,  my  Morgante,  you  may  do  likewise  r 
He  who  repents — thus  writes  the  Evangelise— • 

Occasions  more  rejoicing  in  the  skies 
Than  ninety-nine  of  the  celestial  list 

You  may  be  sure,  should  each  desire  arise 
With  just  seal  for  the  Lord,  that  you'll 

Among  the  happy  saints  for  evermore ; 

But  you  were  lost  and  damn'd  to  hell 


And  thus  great  honour  to  Morgante  paid 
The  abbot:  many  days  they  did  repose. 

One  day,  as  with  Orlando  they  both  stray'd. 
And  saunter'd  here  and  there,  where'er 

The  abbot  show'd  a  chamber,  where  array** 
Much  armour  was,  and  hung  up  certain 

And  one  of  these  Morgante  for  a  whim 

Girt  on,  though  useless,  he  believed,  to  him. 

LX1 
There  being  a  want  of  water  in  the  place, 

Orlando,  like  a  worthy  brother,  said, 
"  Morgante,  I  could  wish  you  in  this  case 

To  go  for  water."    "  You  shall  be  obey'd 
In  all  commands,"  was  the  reply,  **  straightway**  ~ 

Upon  his  shoulder  a  great  tub  he  add. 
And  went  out  on  bis  way  unto  a  fountain. 
Where  he  was  wont  to  drink  below  the  "^mtfn. 


LXIL 

Oiunto  a  la  finite,  sente  un  gran  fracasso 
Di  tubtto  venir  per  la  foresta : 
Una  aaetta  cavo  del  turcasso, 
Posela  a  rarco,  ed  alzava  la  testa ; 
Ecco  apparire  on  gran  gregge  al  passo 
Di  pord,  e  vanno  con  molta  tempesta ; 
£  arrivorno  alia  fbntana  appunto 
Donde  II  gigante  £  da  lor  sopraggiunto. 

LUIL 
Morgante  a  la  venture,  a  un  aaetta ; 
Appunto  ne  rorecchio  lo  *ncamava : 
J>a  1' altro  lato  passo  la  yerretta ; 
Onde  11  dnghial  giu  morto  gambettava; 
TJn  altro,  quasi  per  fame  vendetta, 
Addosso  al  gran  gigante  Irato  andava ; 
E  perche*  e'  glunae  troppo  tosto  al  varco, 
Hon  fu  Morgante  a  tempo  a  trar  con  l'arco. 

LXIV. 
Vedendosi  venuto  il  porco  adosso, 

Oil  dette  in  su  la  testa  un  gran  punsone » 
Per  modo  cbe  gTinfranse  insino  a  rosso, 
£  morto  allato  a  quell' altro  lo  pone : 
GU  altri  pord  veggendo  quel  percosso, 
St  miston  tutti  in  fuga  pel  vallone ; 
Morgante  si  levo  II  tinello  in  collo, 
Ch*era  pien  d'acqua,  e  non  si  muove  un  crollo. 

LXV. 
Da  Tuna  spalla  il  tinello  avea  posto, 
Da  1'altra  i  pord,  e  spacciava  il  terreno ; 
£  torna  a  la  badia,  ch'e*  pur  discosto, 
Ch*  una  gocdola  d'acqua  non  va  in  seno. 
Orlando  cbe  '1  vedea  tornar  si  tosto 
Co'  pord  morti,  e  con  quel  vaso  pieno ; 
Maravigllossl  che  sia  tanto  forte ; 
Cos!  V  abate ;  e  spalancan  le  porte. 

LXV1. 

I  monad  veggendo  l'acqua  fresca 
SI  raUegrorno,  ma  piu  de'  ringhfali  ; 
Ch'ogni  animal  si  raOegra  de  l'esca ; 
£  posano  a  dormire  i  breviali : 
Otjnun  s'aflanna,  e  non  par  che  gl'  incresca, 
Actio*  cbe  questa  came  non  s'insali, 
E  che  poi  secca  sapesse  di  vlcto : 
E  la  dlglune  si  restorno  a  drieto. 

hXYJL 
E  forno  a  scoppia  corpo  per  un  tratto, 
E  scufflan,  che  parien  de  l'acqua  usdti ; 
Tanto  chel  cane  sen  doleva  e  1  gatto, 
Che  gli  osd  rimanean  troppo  pulitL 
V  abate,  poi  che  molto  onoro  ha  fatto 
A  tutti,  un  dl  dopo  quest!  conviti 
Dette  a  Morgante  un  destrier  molto  beUo, 
Che  lungo  tempo  tenuto  avea  quello. 
LXVTIL 
Morgante  in  su*n  nn  prato  II  caval  mena, 
E  vuol  che  com,  e  che  facci  ogni  pruova, 
E  pens*  che  di  ferro  abbl  la  schlena, 
O  Cone  non  credeva  schlacdar  1'uova : 
Qnesto  caval  s'  accosda  per  la  pena, 
£  scoppia,  e  *n  su  la  terra  at  ritruova. 
Dkca  Morgante :  lieva  su,  ronone ; 
E  va  pur  punseochiando  co  lo  sprone. 

*  P*  OB  dstte  In  fa  la  testa  un  gran  punzone."  It  Is  strange 
Paid  should  here  literally  anticipated  the  technical 
Sanaa  of  my  oU  frWnd  and  master,  Jackson,  and  the  art  which 
B*a«Mcatfl*»n  to  Its  MglMst  pitch.    "  A  pnmck  on  tke  head,"  or 


LXIL 

Arrived  there,  a  prodigious  noise  he  hears, 
Which  suddenly  along  the  forest  spread ; 

Whereat  from  out  his  quiver  he  prepares 
An  arrow  for  his  bow,  and  lifts  his  head ; 

And  lo  I  a  monstrous  herd  of  swine  appears, 
And  onward  rushes  with  tempestuous  tread, 

And  to  the  fountain's  brink  precisely  pours ; 
i  So  that  the  giant's  Join'd  by  all  the  boars. 

i  LXIIL 

Morgante  at  a  venture  shot  an  arrow. 

Which  pierced  a  pig  precisely  in  the  ear, 
And  pass'd  unto  the  other  side  quite  thorough ; 

80  that  the  boar,  defunct,  lay  tripp'd  up  near. 
Another,  to  revenge  his  fellow  farrow, 

Against  the  giant  rush'd  in  fierce  career, 
And  reach'd  the  passage  with  so  swift  a  foot, 
Morgante  was  not  now  in  time  to  shoot 

LXIY. 
Percdving  that  the  pig  was  on  him  dose, 

He  gave  him  such  a  punch  upon  the  head, 
As  floorM  him  so  that  he  no  more  arose, 

Smashing  the  very  bone ;  and  he  fell  dead 
Next  to  the  other.     Having  seen  such  blows, 

The  other  pigs  along  the  valley  fled ; 
Morgante  on  his  neck  the  bucket  took, 
Full  from  the  spring,  which  neither  swerved  nor  shook. 

LXV. 
The  tun  was  on  one  shoulder,  and  there  were 

The  hogs  on  t'other,  and  he  brush'd  apace 
On  to  the  abbey,  though  by  no  means  near, 

Nor  spilt  one  drop  of  water  In  his  race. 
Orlando,  seeing  him  so  soon  appear 

With  the  dead  boars,  and  with  that  brimful  vase, 
MarvelTd  to  see  his  strength  so  very  great ; 
So  did  the  abbot,  and  set  wide  the  gate. 

LXVL 
The  monks,  who  saw  the  water  fresh  and  good, 

Rejoiced,  but  much  more  to  perceive  the  pork ; 
All  animals  are  glad  at  sight  of  food : 

They  lay  thdr  breviaries  to  sleep,  and  work 
With  greedy  pleasure,  and  in  such  a  mood, 

That  the  flesh  needs  no  salt  beneath  their  fork. 
Of  rankness  and  of  rot  there  is  no  fear, 
For  all  the  fasts  are  now  left  in  arrear. 

LXVTL 
As  though  they  wish'd  to  burst  at  once,  they  ate ; 

And  gorged  so  that,  as  if  the  bones  had  been 
In  water,  sorely  grieved  the  dog  and  cat, 

Percdving  that  they  aU  were  pick'd  too  dean. 
The  abbot,  who  to  aU  did  honour  great, 

A  few  days  after  this  convivial  scene, 
Gave  to  Morgante  a  fine  horse,  weU  train'd, 
Which  he  long  time  had  for  himself  maintain'd. 

Lxvm. 

The  horse  Morgante  to  a  meadow  led, 
To  gallop,  and  to  put  him  to  the  proof, 

Thinking  that  he  a  back  of  iron  had, 
Or  to  skim  eggs  unbroke  was  light  enough ; 

But  the  horse,  sinking  with  the  pain,  fell  dead, 
And  burst,  while  cold  on  earth  lay  head  and  hoot 

Morgante  said,  M  Get  up,  thou  sulky  cur  I" 

And  still  continued  pricking  with  the  spur. 

"apwtdklnthe  head,"— utm  nunsone  in  su  la  testa,"— is 
the  exact  and  frequent  phrase  ot  our  best  pugilists,  who  little 
dream  that  they  are  talking  the  purest  Tuscan. 
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Ma  flnalmente  convien  ch'  cgli  smonte, 
£  diase :  io  son  pur  leggier  come  penna, 
Ed  e  scoppiato ;  che  ne  di'  tu,  conte  ? 
Rispose  Orlando :  un  arbore  d*  antenna 
311  par  piuttosto,  e  la  gaggla  la  fronte : 
r^c^uin  andar,  che  la  fbrtuna  arcenna 
Che  meco  appiede  ne  venga,  Morgante. 
Ed  io  cosl  Terra,  diase  11  gigante. 

LXX. 

Quando  sera  meatier,  tu  mi  vedrai 
Com*  io  mi  proverd  ne  la  battaglia. 
Orlando  dlsse :  io  credo  tu  f and 
Come  buon  cavalier,  Be  Dio  mi  vaglia ; 
Ed  anoo  me  dormlr  non  mirerai : 
Di  quetto  tuo  caval  non  te  ne  cagUa : 
Vorfebbesi  portarlo  In  qnalche  bosco ; 
Ma  11  modo  nd  la  via  non  ci  conosco. 

LXXL 
Disse  11  gigante :  lo  il  portero  ben  io, 
Da  poi  che  portar  me  non  ha  voluto, 
Per  render  ben  per  mal,  come  fa  Dio ; 
Ma  vo'  che  a  porlo  addoaso  mi  dia  ajuta 
Orlando  gii  dicea;  Morgante  mio, 
S'al  mio  consiglio  ti  sand  attenuto, 
Questo  caval  tu  non  ye  1  porteresti, 
Che  ti  fara  come  tu  a  lui  facestL 

Lxxn. 

Ouarda  che  non  facesse  la  vendetta, 
Come  fece  gia  Nesso  cos)  raorto : 
Non  so  se  la  sua  istoria  hai  lnteso  o  letta ; 
E'  ti  fara  scoppiar ;  datti  conforto. 
Disse  Morgante :  ajuta  ch1  io  me  1  metta 
Addosso,  e  poi  yedrai  s'lo  ve  lo  porto : 
Io  porterei,  Orlando  mio  gentfle, 
Con  le  campane  la  quel  campanile. 

LXXm. 
Disse  I' abate:  il  rampanil  v'e*  bene ; 
Ma  le  campane  voi  l'avete  rotte. 
Dicea  Morgante,  e'ne  porton  le  pene 
Color  che  morti  son  la  in  quelle  grotte ; 
E  levossi  il  cavallo  in  su  le  schiene, 
E  disse :  guarda  s'lo  sento  di  gotte, 
Orlando,  nelle  gambe,  e  s'  io  lo  posso ; 
E  fe'  duo  salt!  col  cavallo  addoaso. 

LXXIV. 

En  Morgante  come  una  montagna : 
Se  facea  questo,  non  £  maraviglia; 
Ma  pure  Orlando  con  seco  si  lagna ; 
Perche*  pur  era  omai  di  sua  famiglia ; 
Temenia  avea  non  pigliasse  magagna. 
Un'  altra  volta  costui  riconsiglia : 
Posalo  ancor,  nol  portare  al  deserto. 
Disse  Morgante :  il  portero  per  certo. 

LXXV. 
E  portollo,  e  gittollo  in  luogo  strano, 
E  torno  a  la  badia  snbitamente. 
Diceva  Orlando :  or  che  piu  dimoriano  ? 
Morgante,  qui  non  faeciam  no!  niente ; 
E  prese  un  giorno  1*  abate  per  mano, 
E  disse  a  quel  molto  discretamente, 
Che  vuol  partir  de  la  sua  reverensia, 
E  domandava  e  perdono  e  licenaia. 


LXEL 

But  finally  he  thought  fit  to  dismount, 
And  said,  M  I  am  as  light  as  any  feather. 

And  he  has  burst ; — to  this  what  say  yon,  count?" 
Orlando  answer'd,  "  Like  a  ship's  mast  rather 

You  seem  to  me,  and  with  the  truck  far  front : 
Let  him  go ;  Fortune  wills  that  we  together 

Should  march,  but  you  on  foot  Morgante  stfiL" 

To  which  the  giant  answer'd,  "Sol  wflL 

LXX- 
"  When  there  shall  be  occasion,  you  will  see 

How  I  approve  my  courage  m  the  fight.* 
Orlando  said,  "  I  really  think  you  11  be, 

If  it  should  prove  God's  wffl,  a  goodly  knight ; 
Nor  will  you  napping  there  discover  me. 

But  never  mind  your  horse,  though  out  of  eight 
'Twere  best  to  carry  him  into  some  wood, 
If  but  the  means  or  way  I  understood." 

LXXL 

The  giant  said,  "  Then  carry  him  I  wffl. 
Since  that  to  carry  me  he  was  so  tlark 

To  render,  as  the  gods  do,  good  for  ill ; 
But  lend  a  hand  to  place  him  on  my  back." 

Orlando  answer'd,  "  If  my  counsel  still 
May  weigh,  Morgante,  do  not  undertake 

To  lift  or  carry  this  dead  courser,  who, 

As  you  have  done  to  him,  will  do  to  you. 

lxxil 

"  Take  care  he  don't  revenge  himself;  though  dead, 
As  Nessus  did  of  old  beyond  all  cure. 

I  don't  know  if  the  fact  you've  heard  or  need ; 
But  he  will  make  you  burst,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  But  help  him  on  my  back,"  Morgante  said, 
u  And  you  shall  see  what  weight  I  can  endure. 

In  place,  my  gentle  Roland,  of  this  palfrey, 

With  all  the  bells,  I'd  carry  yonder  belfry." 

Lxxm. 

The  abbot  said,  "  The  steeple  may  do  well. 
But,  for  the  bells,  you  *ve  broken  them,  I  wot." 

Morgante  answer'd,  "  Let  them  pay  in  hell 
The  penalty  who  lie  dead  in  yon  grot ; " 

And  hoisting  up  the  hone  from  where  he  fen, 
He  said,  "  Now  look  if  I  the  gout  have  got, 

Orlando,  in  the  legs — or  if  I  have  force ;  ** — 

And  then  he  made  two  gambols  with  the 


LXXTV. 
Morgante  was  like  any  mountain  framed ; 

So  if  he  did  this,  t  is  no  prodigy ; 
But  secretly  himself  Orlando  blamed, 

Because  he  was  one  of  his  family; 
And  fearing  that  he  might  be  hurt  or  maim' 4, 

Once  more  he  bade  him  lay  his  burden  by: 
"  Put  down,  nor  bear  him  further  the  desert  in.' 
Morgante  said,  "Til  carry  him  for  certain.* 

LXXV. 

He  did ;  and  stow'd  him  In  some  nook  away. 
And  to  the  abbey  then  retnrn*d  with  speed. 

Orlando  said,  u  Why  longer  do  we  stay  * 
Morgante,  here  is  nought  to  do  indeed.  * 

The  abbot  by  the  hand  be  took  one  day, 
And  said,  with  great  respect,  he  had  agreed 

To  leave  his  reverence ;  but  for  this  decision 

He  wish'd  to  have  his  pardon  and 
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E  de  gli  onor  ricevuti  da  questi, 
Qualche  volta  potendo,  ara  buon  merlto j 
£  dice :  lo  lntendo  rlstorare  e  presto 
I  persl  giornl  del  tempo  preterite : 
"E*  son  pl€k  dl  che  llcenzia  arel  chlesto, 
Benigno  padre,  se  non  ch'  lo  mi  perito ; 
Non  90  mostrarvi  quel  che  drento  sento ; 
Tanto  vi  veggo  del  mio  star  contento. 

LXXVIL 
lo  me  ne  porto  per  sempre  nel  core 
L'  abate,  la  badia,  questo  deserto ; 
Tanto  v'  ho  posto  in  picdol  tempo  amove : 
Bendavi  su  nel  ciel  per  me  buon  merto 
Quel  vero  Dio,  quello  eterno  8ignore, 
Che  vi  serba  il  suo  regno  al  line  aperto : 
Nol  aspettiam  rostra  benedlsione, 
Eaccomandlamcl  a  le  vostre  orasione. 

Lxxvm. 

Quando  1' abate  il  conte  Orlando  intese, 
RInteneri  nel  cor  per  la  dolcesxa, 
Tanto  fervor  nel  petto  se  gli  accese ; 
E  dlsse :  cavalier,  se  a  tna  prodessa 
Non  sono  stato  benigno  e  cortese, 
Come  conviensl  a  la  gran  gentfflesxa; 
Che  so  che  ci6  chT  ho  fatto  £  stato  poco, 
Incolpa  la  ignoranzia  nostra,  e  II  loco. 

LXXTX. 
Nol  ti  potremo  di  messe  onorare, 
Dl  prediche  di  laude  e  paternostri, 
Plottosto  che  da  cena  o  desinare, 
0  d'altri  convenevol  che  da  chiostri: 
Tu  m*hal  di  te  si  fatto  innamorare 
Per  mllle  alte  eccellenzle  che  tu  mostri ; 
Ch*io  me  ne  vengo  ove  tu  andrai  con  teco, 
£  d*  altra  parte  tu  restl  qui  meco. 

LXXX. 

Tanto  ch'a  questo  par  contraddizione ; 
Ma  so  che  tu  se1  savio,  e  'ntendl  e  gusti, 
£  intendi  il  mio  parlar  per  discrlxione ; 
De*  beneflcj  tuoi  pletosi  e  giusti 
Benda  U  Signore  a  te  muneraaione, 
0a  cui  mandate  in  queste  selve  fustl ; 
Per  le  virtu  del  qual  liberi  siamo, 
E  grade  a  lui  e  a  te  nol  ne  rendiamo. 

LXXXL 
Tu  d  hal  salvato  Vanima  e  la  vita : 
Tanta  perturbaalon  gla  que'  gigantl 
CI  detton,  che  la  strada  era  smarrita 
Da  ritrovar  Gesu  con  gli  altri  santl : 
Pero*  troppo  d  duol  la  tua  partita, 
X  sconsolati  restlam  tutti  quanti ; 
Ne  ritener  possiamti  i  mesi  e  gli  annl ; 
Che  tu  non  se'  da  vestir  questi  panni, 

lxxxii. 

Ma  da  portar  la  landa  e  rarmadura : 
£  puosd  merltar  con  esse,  come 
Con  questa  cappa  ;  e  leggl  la  scrittura : 
Questo  gigante  al  del  drlssd  le  some 
Ttr  tua  virtu ;  va  in  pace  a  tua  ventura 
Chi  tu  ti  tia,  ch'io  non  riceroo  il  nome  j 
Ma  dlrd  sempre,  *'  io  son  domandato, 
Ch9  no  anglol  qui  da  Dio  fussi  mandato. 


LXXVL 

The  honours  they  continued  to  recdve 
Perhaps  exceeded  what  his  merits  claim'd : 

He  said,  M  I  mean,  and  quickly,  to  retrieve 

The  lost  days  of  time  past,  which  may  be  blamed ; 

Some  days  ago  I  should  have  ask'd  your  leave, 
Kind  father,  but  I  really  was  ashamed, 

And  know  not  how  to  show  my  sentiment, 

So  much  I-see  you  with  our  stay  content 

LXXVIL 
"  But  in  my  heart  I  bear  through  every  clime 

The  abbot,  abbey,  and  this  solitude— 
So  much  I  love  yon  in  so  short  a  time ; 

For  me,  from  heaven  reward  you  with  all  good 
The  God  so  true,  the  eternal  Lord  sublime  1 

Whose  kingdom  at  the  last  hath  open  stood. 
Meantime  we  stand  expectant  of  your  blessing, 
And  recommend  us  to  your  prayers  with  pressing. M 


LXXVTH. 
Now  when  the  abbot  Count  Orlando  heard, 

His  heart  grew  soft  with  inner  tenderness, 
Such  fervour  in  his  bosom  bred  each  word ; 

And,  «  Cavalier,"  he  said,  "  if  I  have  less 
Courteous  and  kind  to  your  great  worth  appeared, 

Than  fits  me  for  such  gentle  blood  to  express, 
I  know  I  have  done  too  little  in  this  case ; 
But  blame  our  ignorance,  and  this  poor  place. 


M  We  can  indeed  but  honour  you  with  masses, 
And  sermons,  thanksgivings,  and  pater-nosters, 

Hot  suppers,  dinners  (fitting  other  places 
In  verity  much  rather  than  the  cloisters) ; 

But  such  a  love  for  you  my  heart  embraces, 
For  thousand  virtues  which  your  bosom  fosters, 

That  wheresoe'er  you  go  I  too  shall  be, 

And,  on  the  other  part,  you  rest  with  me. 

LXXX. 

"  This  may  involve  a  seeming  contradiction ; 

But  you  I  know  are  sage,  and  feel,  and  taste, 
And  understand  my  speech,  with  full  conviction. 

For  your  just  pious  deeds  may  you  be  graced 
With  the  Lord's  great  reward  and  benediction, 

By  whom  you  were  directed  to  this  waste : 
To  his  high  mercy  is  our  freedom  due, 
For  which  we  render  thanks  to  him  and  you. 

LXXXL 

"  Tou  saved  at  once  oar  life  and  soul :  such  fear 
The  giants  caused  us,  that  the  way  was  lost 

By  which  we  could  pursue  a  fit  career 
In  search  of  Jesus  and  the  saintly  host ; 

And  your  departure  breeds  such  sorrow  here, 
That  comfortless  we  all  are  to  our  cost ; 

But  months  and  years  you  would  not  stay  in  sloth, 

Nor  are  you  form'd  to  wear  our  sober  cloth; 


M  But  to  bear  arms,  and  wield  the  lance ;  indeed* 
With  these  as  much  is  done  as  with  this  cowl ; 

In  proof  of  which  the  Scriptures  you  may  read. 
This  giant  up  to  heaven  may  bear  his  soul 

By  your  compassion :  now  in  peace  proceed. 
Your  state  and  name  I  seek  not  to  unroll ; 

But,  if  I'm  ask'd,  this  answer  shall  be  given, 

That  here  an  angel  was  sent  down  from  heaven. 
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Se  c*e  armarium  o  cosa  che  tu  voglia, 
Yattene  in  aambra  e  pigllane  tu  stessi, 
£  cuoprl  a  questo  gigante  le  scogha, 
Blspose  Orlando :  se  armadura  aveasi 
Prima  che  not  uaclfntm  de  la  soglia, 
Che  questo  mlo  compagno  difendessi : 
Questo  accetto  io,  e  sarammi  piacere. 
Disse  1' abate :  venlte  a  vedere. 

LXXZIV. 
£  In  oerta  camexetta  entrati  sono, 
Che  d'annadure  vecchie  era  oopiosa ; 
Dice  1'  abate :  tutte  ve  le  dono, 
Morgante  va  rovistando  ogni  cosa ; 
Ma  solo  un  certo  sbergo  gli  fu  buono, 
Ch'  avea  tutta  la  magiia  rugginosa : 
MaravigUossi  che  lo  cuopra  appunto : 
Che  mai  piu  gnun  forse  glien'  era  aggiunto. 

LZXXY. 

Questo  fu  d'un  gigante  smisurata, 
Ch  'a  la  badia  fu  morto  per  antico 
Dal  gran  Milon  d'Angrante,  ch'  arrivato ; 
V*  era,  s*  appunto  questa  istoria  dlco ; 
Ed  era  ne  le  mura  istoriato, 
Come  e'  fu  morto  questo  gran  nimlco, 
Che  fece  a  la  badia  gia  lunga  guerra : 
£  Milon  v'e*  com*  e'  l'abbatte  in  terra, 

LXXXVL 
Teggendo  questa  istoria  il  conte  Orlando, 
Ira  suo  cor  disse :  o  Dio,  che  sai  sol  tutto, 
Come  venne  Milon  qui  capitando, 
Che  ha  questo  gigante  qui  distrutto  ? 
£  lease  certe  lettre  lacrimando, 
Che  non  pote*  tenir  piu  il  viso  asciutto, 
Com'io  diro  ne  la  seguente  istoria : 
Di  mal  vl  guardi  il  Be  de  l'alta  gloria. 


M 


LXxxill. 

If  you  want  armour  or  aught  else,  go  In, 

Look  o'er  the  wardrobe,  and  take  what  yeu  choose, 
And  cover  with  it  o'er  this  giant's  skin." 

Orlando  answer'd,  M  If  there  should  Be  loose 
Some  armour,  ere  our  journey  we  begin, 

Which  might  be  turn'd  to  my  companion's 
The  gift  would  be  acceptable  to  me.N 
The  abbot  said  to  him,  "  Come  In  and 


LXXXTV. 
And  in  a  certain  closet,  where  the  wall 

Was  cover'd  with  old  armour  like  a  crust, 
The  abbot  said  to  them,  "  I  gire  you  aILw 

Morgante  rummaged  piecemeal  from  the  dost 
The  whole,  which,  save  one  cuirass,  was  tootmaU. 

And  that  too  had  the  mail  inlaid  with  rot 
They  wonderM  how  It  fitted  him  exactly, 
'Which  ne'er  has  suited  others  so  compactly. 

LXXXY. 

'Twas  an  immeasurable  giant's*  who 

By  the  great  Milo  of  Agrante  fell 
Before  the  abbey  many  years  ago. 

The  story  on  the  wall  was  figured  well ; 
In  the  last  moment  of  the  abbey's  foe, 

Who  long  had  waged  a  war  implacable : 
Precisely  as  the  war  occurr'd  they  drew  him, 
And  there  was  Mflo  as  he  overthrew  him. 
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Seeing,  this  history,  Count  Orlando  said 
In  his  own  heart,  "  Oh  God,  who  in  the  sky 

Know'st  all  things !  how  was  Mflo  hither  led  ? 
Who  caused  the  giant  in  this  place  to  die  t  • 

And  certain  letters,  weeping,  then  he  read, 
So  that  he  could  not  keep  his  visage  dry,  — 

As  I  will  tell  in  the  ensuing  story. 

From  evil  keep  you  the  high  King  of  glory  I 


&f)t  tytopf)tt$  of  &anti. 


M  'T  is  the  sunset  of  life  glvei  me  mystical  lore. 
And  coming  ereoU  oast  their  shadows  before." 


Campbell. 
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Lady  1  If  for  the  cold  and  cloudy  clime 

Where  I  was  born,  but  where  I  would  not  die, 

Of  the  great  Poet-Sire  of  Italy 
I  dare  to  build  the  Imitative  rhyme, 
Harsh  Runic  copy  of  the  South's  sublime, 

Thou  art  the  cause ;  and  howsoever  I 

Fall  short  of  his  immortal  harmony, 
Thy  gentle  heart  will  pardon  me  the  crime. 

1  [This  poem,  which  Lord  Byron,  m  sending  it  to  Mr. 
Murray,  called  M  the  best  thing  he  had  ever  done,  if  not  tm- 
inie&ftbU,"  was  written,  in.  the  sammer  of  1819,  at 

"that  place 

Of  old  renown,  once  in  the  Adrian  tea, 
Ravenna  1 — where  from  Dante's  sacred  tomb 
He  had  so  oft,  as  many  a  verse  declares, 
Drawn  inspiration/1 — Rooaas. 
The  Prophecy,  however,  was  first  published  In  May,  1M1. 
It  is  dedicated,  to  the  Countess  Gulcdoli,  who  thus  describes 
the  origin  of  its  composition:— M On  my  departure  from 
e.  Lord  Byron  had  promised  to  come  and  see  me  at 


Thou,  in  the  pride  of  Beauty  and  of  Tooth, 
Spakest;  and  for  thee  to  speak  and  be  obey**) 

Are  one ;  but  only  In  the  sunny  South 

Such  sounds  are  utter'd,  and  such  chanu 
play'd, 

So  sweet  a  language  from  so  fair  a  mouth — 
Ah !  to  what  effort  would  It  not  pcrniadr  ? 

Ravenna,  June  SI,  1819. 


Dante's  tomb,  the  classical  ptoe  wood  •. 
of  antiquity  which  are  to  be  found  la  that  place, 
fident  pretext  for  me  to  invite  htm  to  come,  aw 
accept  my  invitation.    He  came  m  the  month  of 
arriving  at  Ravenna  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  t 
Domini  Befog  dectrrved  at  tins  tnne  of  huiDcokaJ 
and  all  that  occupied  him  at  Venice,  I  btaaad  ha* 
me  by  writing  sometMnf  on  the  subject  oTDenje  ; 
his  usual  facility  and  rapidity,  be 


[•  u  Twai  in  a  grove  of  spreading  pines  he 
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PREFACE. 

In  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Ravenna  in 
the  summer  of  1819,  it  was  suggested  to  the  author 
that  having  composed  something  on  the  subject  of 
Tatso's  confinement,  he  should  do  the  same  on 
Dante's  exile, — the  tomb  of  the  poet  forming  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  Interest  in  that  city,  both  to 
the  native  and  to  the  stranger. 

M  On  this  hint  I  spake,"  and  the  result  has  been 
the  following  four  cantos,  in  ten*  rima,  now  offered 
to  the  reader.  If  they  are  understood  and  approved, 
it  is  my  purpose  to  continue  the  poem  in  various 
other  cantos,  to  its  natural  conclusion  in  the  present 
age.  The  reader  is  requested  to  suppose  that  Dante 
addresses  him  in  the  Interval  between  the  conclusion 
of  the  Divlna  Commedla  and  his  death,  and  shortly 
before  the  latter  event,  foretelling  the  fortunes  of 
Italy  in  general  in  the  ensuing  centuries.  In  adopt- 
ing this  plan  I  have  had  in  my  mind  the  Cassandra 
of  Lycophron,  and  the  Prophecy  of  Nereus  by 
Horace,  as  well  as  the  Prophecies  of  Holy  Writ 
The  measure  adopted  is  the  tersa  rima  of  Dante, 
which  I  am  not  aware  to  have  seen  hitherto  tried  in 
our  language,  except  It  may  be  by  Mr.  Hayley,  of 
whose  translation  I  never  saw  but  one  extract,  quoted 
in  the  notes  to  Caliph  Yathek ;  so  that — if  I  do  not 
err— this  poem  may  be  considered  as  a  metrical 
experiment  The  cantos  are  short,  and  about  the 
tune  length  of  those  of  the  poet,  whose  name  I 
have  borrowed,  and  most  probably  taken  in  vain. 

Amongst  the  inconveniences  of  authors  in  the 
present  day,  it  is  difficult  for  any  who  have  a  name, 
good  or  bad,  to  escape  translation.  I  have  had  the 
fortune  to  see  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold 
translated  into  Italian  vers!  sclolti,— -that  Is,  a  poem 
written  in  the  Spemeream  gtatua  into  blank  verse, 
without  regard  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  stanaa 
or  of  the  sense.  If  the  present  poem,  being  on  a 
national  topic,  should  chance  to  undergo  the  same 
fete,  I  would  request  the  Italian  ^reader  to  remember 
that  when  I  have  failed  in  the  imitation  of  his  great 
"  Padre  Allghler,"  I  have  failed  in  imitating  that 
which  all  study  and  few  understand,  since  to  this  very 
day  It  is  not  yet  settled  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
allegory  in  the  first  canto  of  the  Inferno,  unless 
Count  Marchetti's  ingenious  and  probable  conjecture 
may  be  considered  as  having  decided  the  question. 

He  may  also  pardon  my  failure  the  more,  as  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  he  would  be  pleased  with  my 
success,  since  the  Italians,  with  a  pardonable  nation- 
ality, arc  particularly  jealous  of  all  that  is  left  them 

»  [Dante  AUefelerl  was  born  In  Florence  in  May,  1165,  ot 
en  saadeat  sad  honourable  family,  la  the  early  part  of  his 
life  aw  gained  some  credit  to  a  military  character,  and  dlstto- 
frriabed  himself  by  his  bravery  In  an  action  whore  the  Flo- 
rentine* obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  dusens  of  Aretso. 
He  became  still  more  eminent  by  the  acquisition  of  court 
honours  i  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-fire  he  rose  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  magistrates  of  Florence,  when  that  dignity  was  conferred 
br  the  enflraces  of  the  people.  From  this  exaltation  the  poet 
hrmteif  dated  his  principal  misfortunes.  Italy  was  at  that 
time  distracted  by  the  contending  factions  of  the  Ohibetines 
«nd  Goelpfe*,— among  the  latter  Dante  took  an  active  part 
to  esse  of  the 


«  proscriptions  he  was  banished,  his 

and  he  died  in  exile  In  1321.   Boccaccio  thus 

Ms  person  and  manners:—4'  He  was  of  the  middle 

,  of  a  mild  disposition,  and,  from  the  time  he  arrived  at 

"  grave  In  bis  manner  and  deportment.    His  clothes 

and  his  dress  always  conformable  to  his  years : 

_  j  longs  his  nose  aquiline ;  his  eyes  rather  large 

etberwk*.    Hi*  complexion  was  dark,  melancholy,  and 
two.    la  his  meals  he  was  extremely  moderate ;  In  his 


as  a  nation — their  literature;  and  in  the  present 
bitterness  of  the  classic  and  romantic  war,  are  but 
ill  disposed  to  permit  a  foreigner  even  to  approve  or 
imitate  them,  without  finding  some  fault  with  his 
ultramontane  presumption.  I  can  easily  enter  into 
all  this,  knowing  what  would  be  thought  in  England 
of  an  Italian  imitator  of  Milton,  or  If  a  translation  of 
Monti,  or  Findemonte,  or  Arid,  should  be  held  up 
to  the  rising  generation  as  a  model  for  their  future 
poetical  essays.  But  I  perceive  that  I  am  deviating 
into  an  address  to  the  Italian  reader,  when  my 
business  is  with  the  English  one ;  and  be  they  few  or 
many,  I  must  take  my  leave  of  both. 


Clje  flropfjerp  of  ©ante. 


teu 


CANTO    THE    FIBSJT. 

Once  more  in  man's  frail  world  1  which  I  had  left 
So  long  that  twas  forgotten ;  and  I  feel 
The  weight  of  clay  again, —too  soon  bereft 

Of  the  immortal  vision  which  could  heal 
My  earthly  sorrows,  and  to  God's  own  skies 
Lift  me  from  that  deep  gulf  without  repeal, 

Where  late  my  ears  rung  with  the  damned  cries 
Of  souls  in  hopeless  bale ;  and  from  that  place 
Of  lesser  torment,  whence  men  may  arise 

Pure  from  the  fire  to  join  the  angelic  race ; 
Midst  whom  my  own  bright  Beatrice*  bleas'd 
My  spirit  with  her  light ;  and  to  the  base 

Of  the  eternal  Triad !  first,  last,  best, 

Mysterious,  three,  sole,  infinite,  great  God  1 
Soul  universal !  led  the  mortal  guest, 

Unblasted  by  the  glory,  though  he  trod 
From  star  to  star  to  reach  the  almighty  throne. 
Oh  Beatrice"  I  whose  sweet  limbs  the  sod 

So  long  hath  press'd,  and  the  cold  marble  stone, 
Thou  sole  pure  seraph  of  my  earliest  love, 
Love  so  ineffable,  and  so  alone, 

That  nought  on  earth  could  more  my  bosom  move, 
And  meeting  thee  in  heaven  was  but  to  meet 
That  without  which  my  soul,  like  the  arkless  dove, 

Had  wander'd  still  in  search  ot  nor  her  feet 
Relieved  her  wing  till  found :  without  thy  light 
My  paradise  had  still  been  incomplete, » 

Since  my  tenth  sun  gave  summer  to  my  sight 
Thou  wert  my  life,  the  essence  of  my  thought, 
Loved  en  I  knew  the  name  of  love*,  and  bright 

manners  most  courteous  and  crvfl ;  and,  both  m  public  and 
private  life,  he  was  admirably  decorous.'*! 

*  The  reader  Is  requested  to  adopt  the  Italian  pronnnriaflnn 
of  Beatrice,  sounding  all  the  syllables. 

»        M  Che  sol  per  le  belle  opre 

Che  latino  In  Cielo  11  sole  e  1*  altre  steUe 
Dentro  dl  lui'  tteredeQ  Paraiiso, 
Cosl  se  guard!  flso 
Pensar  ben  del  ch'  ogni  terren*  placere." 

Cansone,  to  which  Dante  describes  the  person  of  Bostrlcn 
Strophe  third. 

«  [According  to  Boccaccio,  Dante  was  a  lover  long  before 
he  was  a  soldier,  and  his  passion  for  the  Beatrice  whom  he 
has  immortalised  commenced  while  he  was  In  his  ninth  year, 
and  she  to  her  eighth  year.  It  is  said  that  their  first  meeting 
was  at  a  banquet  In  the  house  of  Folco  Porttoaro.  her  mther ; 
and  certain  It  Is,  that  the  impression  then  made  on  the  sus- 
ceptible and  constant  heart  or  Dante  was  not  obliterated  by 
her  death,  which  happened  after  an  tourval  of  sixteen  years. 
—  Ca*y.]  * 
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StBl  in  these  dim  old  eyes,  now  overwrought 
With  the  world's  war,  and  yean,  and  banishment, 
And  tears  lor  thee,  by  other  woes  untaught ; 

For  mine  is  not  a  nature  to  be  bent 
By  tyrannous  taction,  and  the  brawling  crowd. 
And  though  the  long,  long  conflict  hath  been  spent 

In  vain,  and  never  more,  save  when  the  cloud 
Which  overhangs  the  Apennine  my  mind's  eye 
Pierces  to  fancy  Florence,  once  so  proud 

Of  me,  can  I  return,  though  but  to  die, 
Unto  my  native  sofl,  they  have  not  yet 
Quench'd  the  old  exile's  spirit,  stern  and  high. 

But  the  sun,  though  not  overcast,  must  set, 
And  the  night  cometh ;  I  am  old  in  days, 
And  deeds,  and  contemplation,  and  have  met 

Destruction  lace  to  face  in  all  his  ways. 

The  world  hath  left  me,  what  it  found  me,  pure, 
And  if  I  have  not  gathered  yet  its  praise, 

I  sought  it  not  by  any  baser  lure; 

Man  wrongs,  and  Time  avenges,  and  my  name 
May  form  a  monument  not  all  obscure, 

Though  such  was  not  my  ambition's  end  or  aim, 
To  add  to  the  vain-glorious  list  of  those 
Who  dabble  in  the  pettiness  of  fame, 

And  make  men's  fickle  breath  the  wind  that  blows 
Their  sail,  and  deem  it  glory  to  be  class'd 
With  conquerors,  and  virtue's  other  foes, 

In  bloody  chronicles  of  ages  past 
I  would  have  had  my  Florence  great  and  free ;  > 
Oh  Florence  t  Florence  !  unto  me  thou  wast 

Like  that  Jerusalem  which  the  Almighty  He 
Wept  over,  "  but  thou  wouldst  not ; "  as  the  bird 
Gathers  its  young,  I  would  have  gathered  thee 

Beneath  a  parent  pinion,  hadst  thou  heard 
My  voice ;  but  as  the  adder,  deaf  and  fierce, 
Against  the  breast  that  cherish'd  thee  was  stirr'd 

Thy  venom,  and  my  state  thou  didst  amerce, 
And  doom  this  body  forfeit  to  the  fire. 
Alas  I  how  bitter  is  his  country's  curse 

To  him  who /or  that  country  would  expire, 
But  did  not  merit  to  expire  by  her, 
And  loves  her,  loves  her  even  in  her  ire ! 

The  day  may  come  when  she  will  cease  to  err. 
The  day  may  come  she  would  be  proud  to  have 
The  dust  she  dooms  to  scatter,  and  transfer8 

Of  him,  whom  she  denied  a  home,  the  grave. 
But  this  shall  not  be  granted ;  let  my  dust 
Lie  where  it  falls ;  nor  shall  the  soil  which  gave 

Me  breath,  but  in  her  sudden  fury  thrust 
Me  forth  to  breathe  elsewhere,  so'  reassume 
My  indignant  bones,  because  her  angry  gust 

Forsooth  is  over,  and  repeal'd  her  doom  ; 

*  M  L'  Esilfo  che  m*  e  dato  onor  mi  tegno. 

•         •         •         •         • 

Cider  tra*  banal  e  pur  df  lode  degno." 

Sormet  of  Dante, 

la  which  he  represents  Right,  Generosity,  and  Temperance 
as  banished  from  among  men,  and  seeking  refuge  from  Lore, 
who  inhabits  his  bosom. 

1  M  Ot  si  qnts  predictoram  tdlo  tempore  in  fortiam  dicti 
communis  perrenertt,  talis  pervtnient  Igme  eomowranvr,  sic 
qttod  moHatur."  Second  sentence  of  Florence  against  Dante, 
and  the  fourteen  seemed  with  him.  The  Latin  is  worthy  of 
the  sentence,  — f  On  the  «7th  of  January,  1302,  Dante  was 
mulcted  eight  thousand  lire,  and  condemned  to  two  years' 
banishment ;  and  m  case  the  fine  was  not  paid,  his  goods  were 
to  be  confiscated.  On  the  elerenth  of  March,  the  same  year, 
he  was  sentenced  to  a  punishment  due  only  to  the  most  des- 
perate of  malefactors.  The  decree,  that  be  and  his  associates 
in  exOe  should  be  burned,  if  they  fell  Into  the  hands  of  their 
enemfes,  was  first  discoTered,  in  17ft,  by  the  Conte  Lodorlco 


No,  — she  denied  me  what  was  mine — my  roof, 
And  shall  not  have  what  is  not  hers — my  tomb. 

Too  long  her  armed  wrath  hath  kept  aloof 
The  breast  which  would  have  bled  for  her,  the  heart 
That  beat,  the  mind  that  was  temptation  proof. 

The  man  who  fought,  tolTd,  traveU'd,  and  each  pea* 
Of  a  true  dtisen  fulfilled,  and  saw 
For  his  reward  the  Guelf  s  ascendant  art 

Pass  his  destruction  even  into  a  law. 
These  things  are  not  made  for  fbtgetfulness, 
Florence  shall  be  forgotten  first ;  too  raw 

The  wound,  too  deep  the  wrong,  and  the  distrust 
Of  such  endurance  too  prolonged  to  make 
My  pardon  greater,  her  injustice  less, 

Though  late  repented ;  yet — yet  for  her  sake 
I  feel  some  fonder  yearnings,  and  for  thine, 
My  own  Beatrice;  I  would  hardly  take 

Vengeance  upon  the  land  which  once  was  mine. 
And  still  is  hallow'd  by  thy  dust's  return. 
Which  would  protect  the  murderess  like  a  shrine. 

And  save  ten  thousand  foes  by  thy  sole  urn. 
Though,  like  old  Marius  *  from  MmturnaVs  marsh 
And  Carthage  ruins,  my  lone  breast  may  burn 

At  times  with  evil  feelings  hot  and  harsh, 
And  sometimes  the  last  pangs  of  a  vile  foe 
Writhe  In  a  dream  before  me,  and  o'erarch 

My  brow  with  hopes  of  triumph,  — let  them  go ! 
Such  are  the  last  infirmities  of  those 
Who  long  have  sufier'd  more  than  mortal  woe. 

And  yet  being  mortal  still,  have  no  repose 
But  on  the  pillow  of  Revenge  —  Revenge, 
Who  sleeps  to  dream  of  blood,  and  waking  glows 

With  the  oft-baffled,  slakeless  thirst  of  change. 
When  we  shall  mount  again,  and  they  that  trod 
Be  trampled  on,  while  Death  and  Ate  range 

O'er  humbled  heads  and  sever'd  necks— -—Great  <*>d  I 
Take  these  thoughts  from  me — to  thy  hands  I  ySeld 
My  many  wrongs,  and  thine  almighty  rod 

Will  fall  on  those  who  smote  me,— be  my  shield  ! 
As  thou  hast  been  in  peril,  and  in  pain. 
In  turbulent  dties,  and  the  tented  field — 

In  toll,  and  many  troubles  borne  In  vain 
For  Florence.'*  —  I  appeal  from  her  to  Thee  I 
Thee  whom  I  late  saw  in  thy  loftiest  reign. 

Even  in  that  glorious  vision,  which  to  see 
And  live  was  never  granted  until  now. 
And  yet  thou  hast  permitted  this  to  me. 

Alas !  with  what  a  weight  upon  my  brow 

The  sense  of  earth  and  earthly  things  cone  back. 
Corrosive  passions,  feelings  dull  and  low. 

The  heart's  quick  throb  upon  the  mental  rack. 
Long  day,  and  dreary  night ;  the  retrospect 


li 


Of  Sytts, 


Sertoli.    See  Tlraboschi,  where  the  sentence  to  gfren  * 
length.] 

*  {Under  the  pretence-  of  opposing  the  | 
Marius,  who  had  been  five  time*  elected  to  —  ,._■ 
aimed  at  the  sovereign  power*     StaprUea  save,  thi 
Miaturnian  font.  In  which  ha  wosdUcowd  or  Srtfca'a 
series,  were  in  Switzerland!    For  this  annua 
topography,  he  was  Indebted  to  the  old  scholiast, 
however,  net  on  the  right  hand  of  the  ferry  of  C 
yon  go  from  Roma  to  Kaples. — GiiToaD.j 

4  [In  one  so  highly  endowtd  by  nature,  and  so  , 
by  instruction,  we  may  well  sympathise  with  a .  w_— 
which  exile  and  porerty  rendered  perpetually  freak.    But 
heart  of  Dante  was  naturally  snuifc/r,  and  V*«  am  " 
poetry  is  full  of  comparisons  from  rural  list :  and  the       . 
of  his  early  passion  nr  Beatrice  pierces  through  the  wi 
allegory  that  surrounds  her.    But  the  memory  of  Ida  tnj 
pursued  him  Into  the  hmnertfitr  of  eternal  Ugbt :  and  ft 
company  of  saints  and  angels,  his  onforglrlag  spirit 
at  the  name  of  Florence.  —  IUllam.] 
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Of  half  i  century  bloody  and  black, 

And  the  frail  few  yean  I  may  yet  expect 
Hoary  and  hopeless,  but  less  hard  to  bear, 
For  I  have  been  too  long  and  deeply  wreck'd 

On  the  lone  rock  of  desolate  Despair, 
To  lift  my  eyes  more  to  the  passing  sail 
Which  shuns  that  reef  so  horrible  and  bare ; 

Nor  raise  my  voice — for  who  would  heed  my  wall  ? 
I  am  not  of  this  people,  nor  this  age, 
And  yet  my  harpings  will  unfold  a  tale  « 

Which  shall  preserve  these  times  when  not  a  page 
Of  their  perturbed  annals  could  attract 
An  eye  to  gase  upon  their  civil  rage, 

Did  not  my  verse  embalm  full  many  an  act 

Worthless  as  they  who  wrought  it :  t  is  the  doom 
Of  spirits  of  my  order  to  be  rack'd 

In  life,  to  wear  their  hearts  out,  and  consume 
Their  days  In  endless  strife,  and  die  alone ; 
Then  future  thousands  crowd  around  their  tomb, 

And  pilgrims  come  from  climes  where  they  have 
known 
The  name  of  him  —  who  now  is  but  a  name, 
And  wasting  homage  o'er  the  sullen  stone, 

Spread  his  —  by  him  unheard,  unheeded — fame ; 
And  mine  at  least  hath  cost  me  dear :  to  die 
Is  nothing;  but  to  wither  thus— to  tame 

My  mind  down  from  its  own  infinity— 
To  live  in  narrow  ways  with  little  men, 
A  common  sight  to  every  common  eye, 

A  wanderer,  while  even  wolves  can  find  a  den, 
SippM  from  all  kindred,  from  all  home,  all  things 
That  make  communion  sweet,  and  soften  pain  — 

To  feel  me  in  the  solitude  of  kings 

Without  the  power  that  makes  them  bear  a  crown — 
To  envy  every  dove  his  nest  and  wings 

Which  waft  him  where  the  Apennine  looks  down 
On  Arno,  till  he  perches,  It  may  be, 
Within  my  all  inexorable  town, 

Where  yet  ray  boys  are,  and  that  fatal  she,* 

Their  mother,  the  cold  partner  who  hath  brought 
Destruction  for  a  dowry  * —  this  to  see 

And  feel,  and  know  without  repair,  hath  taught 
A  bitter  lesson ;  but  it  leaves  me  free  : 
I  have  not  vilely  found,  nor  basely  sought, 

They  made  an  Exile  — not  a  slave  of  me. 


CANTO  THB  SBOOND. 


Spirit  of  the  fervent  days  of  Old,  [thought 

When  words  were  things  that  came  to  pass,  and 
FlaahM  o'er  the  future,  bidding  men  behold 
XTseir  children**  children's  doom  already  brought 


TMt  Udr,  whoie  name  was  Gemma,  sprung  from  one  of 

'  powerful  Guelf  families,  named  DonatL     Corio 

the  principal  adversary  of  the  Ghlbeillnes.    She 
as  odor  M  Admodnm  morata,  mi  at  Xantippe 


jietfmejiM  caitfMg*  sutohmn  est*  legtmm,"  according; 
*nta  M«™^ti  But  Lfonardo  Areuno  l»  scandalised 
Borcace.  m  bis  lift  of  Dante,  for  saying  that  literary  men 
_  14  not  many.  H  Qui  fl  Boccaccio  lion  ha  pasienca,e  dice, 
tm  amofti  eeaar  eootrarle  agU  studj ;  •  non  si  rkordache  3o- 
j  j  >|i  II  pta  nobOe  fllosofb  one  mat  fosse,  ebbe  moglie  e  fi- 
gvCkvantt  e  ofld  delta  Kepobblka  nella  sua  Cut* ;  e  Arlstotele 
pt^t  **•  *c*  *bbt  dot  mogll  to  varj  tempi,  ed  ebbe  figliuoli,  e 
■  flrsrhini  iwirai  H  liarco  Tullio  — e  Catone— e  varrone, 
L_  at  Sweea—ebbero  rooffUe  •*  am.  ike  It  is  odd  that  honest 
's  example*,  with  the  exception  of  Seneca,  and,  for 
thing  I  know,  of  Aristotle,  are  not  the  most  felicitous. 
hr*s  ftrentta,  and  Socrates*  Xantippe,  by  no  means  con- 
"  to  their  husbands'  happiness,  whatever  they  might 


Forth  from  the  abyss  of  time  which  is  to  be, 
The  chaos  of  events,  where  lie  half-wrought 

Shapes  that  must  undergo  mortality ; 
What  the  great  Seers  of  Israel  wore  within, 
That  spirit  was  on  them,  and  is  on  me, 

And  if;  Cassandra-like,  amidst  the  din 
Of  conflict  none  will  hear,  or  hearing  heed 
This  voice  from  out  the  Wilderness,  the  sin 

Be  theirs,  and  my  own  feelings  be  my  meed, 
The  only  guerdon  I  have  ever  known. 
Hast  thou  not  bled  ?  and  hast  thou  still  to  bleed, 

Italia  ?  Ah  I  to  me  such  things,  foreshown 
With  dim  sepulchral  light,  bid  me  forget 
In  thine  irreparable  wrongs  my  own ; 

We  can  have  but  one  country,  and  even  yet 
Thou*rt  mine — my  bones  shall  be  within  thy  breast, 
My  soul  within  thy  language,  which  once  set 

With  our  old  Roman  sway  in  the  wide  West ; 
But  I  will  make  another  tongue  arise 
As  lofty  and  more  sweet,  in  which  express'd 

The  hero's  ardour,  or  the  lover's  sighs, 
Shall  find  alike  such  sounds  for  every  theme 
That  every  word,  as  brilliant  as  thy  skies, 

Shall  realise  a  poet's  proudest  dream, 
And  make  thee  Europe's  nightingale  of  song ; 
So  that  all  present  speech  to  thine  shall  seem 

The  note  of  meaner  birds,  and  every  tongue 
Confess  its  barbarism  when  compared  with  thine, 
This  shalt  thou  owe  to  him  thou  didst  so  wrong, 

Thy  Tuscan  Bard,  the  banish'd  Ohibelline. 
Woe  1  woe  I  the  veil  of  coming  centuries 
Is  rent, — a  thousand  years  which  yet  supine 

Lie  like  the  ocean  waves  ere  winds  arise, 
Heaving  in  dark  and  sullen  undulation, 
Float  from  eternity  into  these  eyes ;  [tion, 

The  storms  yet  sleep,  the  clouds  still  keep  their  sta- 
The  unborn  earthquake  yet  is  in  the  womb, 
The  bloody  chaos  yet  expects  creation, 

But  all  things  are  disposing  for  thy  doom ; 
The  elements  await  but  for  the  word, 
"  Let  there  be  darkness  1 "  and  thougrow'st  a  tomb  I 

Tes !  thou,  so  beautiful,  shalt  feel  the  sword, 
Thou,  Italy !  so  fair  that  Paradise, 
Revived  in  thee,  blooms  forth  to  man  restored  : 

Ah  I  must  the  sons  of  Adam  lose  it  twice  ? 
Thou,  Italy  1  whose  ever  golden  fields, 
Plough'd  by  the  sunbeams  solely,  would  suffice 

For  the  world's  granary ;  thou,  whose  sky  heaven  gilds 
With  brighter  stars,  and  robes  with  deeper  blue ; 
Thou,  in  whose  pleasant  places  Summer  builds 

Her  palace,  in  whose  cradle  Empire  grew, 
And  form'd  the  Eternal  City's  ornaments 
From  spoils  of  kings  whom  freemen  overthrew; 

Birthplace  of  heroes,  sanctuary  of  saints, 

as  to  their  philosophy — Cato  gave  away  his  wife— of  Varro's 
we  know  nothing —and  of  Seneca's  only  that  she  was  disposed 
to  die  with  him,  hut  recovered,  and  lived  several  years  after- 
wards. But,  says  Llonardo.  L*  uomo  e  animate  ewde%  se- 
condo  place  a  tutti  i  fllosofi.*'  And  thence  concludes  that  the 
greatest  proof  of  the  animaTe  cM$m  is  "  la  prima  conglun- 
■lone,  daUa  quale  multlpucata  nasce  «a  Clttt." 

*  [The  violence  of  Gemma's  temper  proved  a  source  of  the 
bitterest  suffering  to  Dante ;  and  in  that  passage  of  the  In- 
ferno, where  one  of  the  characters  says  — 

•  La  flera  moglie  piu  ch'  altro,  ml  nuoce, 


'me.  my  wife. 


Of  savage  temper,  more  than  aught  beside, 
Hath  to  this  evil  brought,' 

his  own  conjugal  unhapptness  must  have  recurred  forcibly  and 
painfully  to  his  mind.  —  Ca«t.] 
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OAHTOU. 


Where  earthly  first,  then  heavenly  glory  made 
Her  home ;  thou,  all  which  fondest  fancy  paints. 

And  finds  her  prior  vision  but  portray'd 

In  feeble  colours,  when  the  eye  —  from  the  Alp 
Of  horrid  snow,  and  rock,  and  shaggy  shade 

Of  desert-loving  pine,  whose  emerald  scalp 

Nods  to  the  storm  —  dilates  and  dotes  o'er  thee, 
And  wistfully  implores,  as  'twere  for  help, 

To  see  thy  sunny  fields,  my  Italy, 
Nearer  and  nearer  yet,  and  dearer  still 
The  more  approach'd,  and  dearest  were  they  free, 

Thou  —  thou  must  wither  to  each  tyrant's  will : 
The  Goth  hath  been, — theGerman,  Frank,  and  Hun 
Are  yet  to  come,  —  and  on  the  imperial  hill 

Ruin,  already  proud  of  the  deeds  done 

By  the  old  barbarians,  there  awaits  the  new, 
Throned  on  the  Palatine,  while  lost  and  won 

Borne  at  her  feet  lies  bleeding ;  and  the  hue 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  Roman  slaughter 
Troubles  the  clotted  air,  of  late  so  blue, 

And  deepens  into  red  the  saffron  water 

Of  Tiber,  thick  with  dead ;  the  helpless  priest, 
And  still  more  helpless  nor  less  holy  daughter, 

Vpw'd  to  their  God,  have  shrieking  fled,  and  ceased 
Their  ministry :  the  nations  take  their  prey, 
Iberian,  Almain,  Lombard,  and  the  beast 

And  bird,  wolf;  vulture,  more  humane  than  they 
Are ;  these  but  gorge  the  flesh  and  lap  the  gore 
Of  the  departed,  and  then  go  their  way ; 

But  those,  the  human  savages,  explore 
All  paths  of  torture,  and  insatiate  yet, 
With  Ugolino  hunger  prowl  for  more. 

Nine  moons  shall  rise  o'er  scenes  like  this  and  set ; » 
The  chiefleas  army  of  the  dead,  which  late 
Beneath  the  traitor  Prince's  banner  met, 

Hath  left  its  leader's  ashes  at  the  gate  ; 
Had  but  the  royal  Rebel  lived,  perchance 
Thou  hadst  been  spared,  but  his  involved  thy  fete. 

Oh !  Rome,  the  spoiler  or  the  spoil  of  France, 
From  Brennus  to  the  Bourbon,  never,  never 
Shall  foreign  standard  to  thy  walls  advance. 

But  Tiber  shall  become  a  mournful  river. 
Oh !  when  the  strangers  pass  the  Alps  and  Po, 
Crush  them,  ye  rocks!  floods  whelm  them,  and  for 

Why  sleep  the  idle  avalanches  so,  [ever ! 

To  topple  on  the  lonely  pilgrim's  head  ? 
Why  doth  Eridanus  but  overflow 

The  peasant's  harvest  from  his  turbid  bed  ? 
Were  not  each  barbarous  horde  a  nobler  prey  ? 
Over  Cambyses'  host  the  desert  spread 

Her  sandy  ocean,  and  the  sea  waves'  sway 
Roll'd  over  Pharaoh  and  his  thousands,  —  why, 
Mountains  and  waters,  do  ye  not  as  they  ? 

And  you,  ye  men !  Romans,  who  dare  not  die, 
Sons  of  the  conquerors  who  overthrew 
Those  who  o'erthrew  proud  Xerxes,  where  yet  lie 

The  dead  whose  tomb  Oblivion  never  knew, 
Are  the  Alps  weaker  than  Thermopylae  ? 
Their  passes  more  alluring  to  the  view 

Of  an  invader  ?  is  it  they,  or  ye, 
That  to  each  host  the  mountain-gate  unbar, 
And  leave  the  march  in  peace,  the  passage  free  ? 

Why,  Nature's  self  detains  the  victor's  car, 


i  See  "  Sacco  dl  Roma,"  generally  attributed  to  Gaied- 
ardJni.  There  is  another  written  by  a  Jacopo  Bmomaparte. — 
[The  original  MS.  of  the  latter  work  is  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris.  It  is  entitled,  "  RjgguagUo  Storico  dl  tutto 
V  occorso,  giorno  per  giorno.  nel  Sacco  dl  Roma,  deli  anno 


And  makes  your  land  impregnable,  if  earth 
Could  be  so ;  but  alone  she  wul  not  war. 

Yet  aids  the  warrior  worthy  of  his  birth 
In  a  soil  where  the  mothers  bring  forth  men: 
Not  so  with  those  whose  souls  are  little  worth ; 

For  them  no  fortress  can  avail, —  the  den 
Of  the  poor  reptile  which  preserves  its  sting 
Is  more  secure  than  walls  of  adamant,  when 

The  hearts  of  those  within  are  quivering. 

Are  ye  not  brave  ?    Yes,  yet  the  Ausonlan  soil 
Math  hearts,  and  hands,  and  arms,  and  hosts  to 

Against  Oppression ;  but  how  vain  the  too,      [bring 
While  stni  Division  sows  the  seeds  of  woe 
And  weakness,  till  the  stranger  reaps  the  spoil! 

Oh  1  my  own  beauteous  land  I  so  long  laid  low, 
So  long  the  grave  of  thy  own  children's  hopes* 
When  there  is  but  required  a  single  blow 

To  break  the  chain,  yet  —  yet  the  Avenger  stops. 
And  Doubt  and  Discord  step  twixt  thine  and  thee. 
And  join  their  strength  to  that  which  with  that 

What  is  there  wanting  then  to  set  thee  free,    [c 
And  show  thy  beauty  in  its  fullest  light  ? 
To  make  the  Alps  impassable ;  and  we, 

Her  sons,  may  do  this  with  am*  deed  —  Unite. 


CANTO   THE  THXBDt 


Feom  out  the  mass  of  never-dying  Ql,  [Sword. 

The  Plague,  the  Prince,  the  Stranger,  and  the 
Vials  of  wrath  but  emptied  to  refill 

And  flow  again,  I  cannot  all  record 
That  crowds  on  my  prophetic  eye :  tbe  earth 
And  ocean  written  o'er  would  not  afford 

Space  for  the  annal,  yet  it  shall  go  forth ; 
Yes,  all,  though  not  by  human  pen,  to  graven. 
There  where  the  farthest  suns  and  stars  have  bJrm, 

Spread  like  a  banner  at  the  gate  of  heaven. 
The  bloody  scroll  of  our  millennial  wrongs 
Waves,  and  the  echo  of  our  groans  is  driven 

Athwart  the  sound  of  archangeUc  songs, 
And  Italy,  the  martyr'd  nation's  gore. 
Will  not  in  vain  arise  to  where  belongs 

Omnipotence  and  mercy  evermore : 
Like  to  a  harpstring  stricken  by  the  wind. 
The  sound  of  her  lament  shall,  rising  oYsr 

The  seraph  voices,  touch  the  Almighty  KbkL 
Meantime  I,  humblest  of  thy  sons,  end  of 
Earth's  dust  by  immortality  refined 

To  sense  and  suffering,  though  the  vain  may  seed; 
And  tyrants  threat,  and  meeker  victims  bow 
Before  the  storm  because  its  breath  Is  rough. 

To  thee,  my  country  I  whom  before,  as  now, 
I  loved  and  love,  devote  the  mournful  lyre 
And  melancholy  gift  high  powers  allow 

To  read  the  future ;  and  if  now  my  Are 
Is  not  as  once  it  shone  o'er  thee,  forgive  t 
I  but  foretell  thy  fortunes-— -then  expire ; 

Think  not  that  I  would  look  on  them  cod  five. 
A  spirit  forces  me  to  see  and  speak, 
And  for  my  guerdon  grants  not  to  survive ; 

My  heart  shall  be  pour'd  over  thee  and  break: 


MDXXVIL  scritto  da  Jacopo  Buonaparte, 
miniatese,  che  vi  at  troth  present*'*   As 
printed  at  Cologne  in  1756,  to  which  ts 
of  the  Buonaparte  nunfly.  ] 
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Tet  for  a  moment,  ere  I  must  resume 
Thy  sable  web  of  sorrow,  let  me  take 

Over  the  gleams  that  flash  athwart  thy  gloom 
A  softer  glimpse ;  some  stars  shine  through  thy 
And  many  meteors,  and  above  thy  tomb      [night. 

Leans  sculptured  Beauty,  which  Death  cannot  blight : 
And  from  thine  ashes  boundless  spirits  rise 
To  give  thee  honour,  and  the  earth  delight ; 

Thy  soil  shall  still  be  pregnant  with  the  wise, 
The  gay,  the  learn'd,  the  generous,  and  the  brave, 
Native  to  thee  as  summer  to  thy  skies, 

Conquerors  on  foreign  shores,  and  the  far  wave, i 
Discoverers  of  new  worlds,  which  take  their  name ; : 
For  tfot  alone  they  have  no  arm  to  save, 

And  all  thy  recompense  is  in  their  fame, 
A  noble  one  to  them,  but  not  to  thee — 
Shall  they  be  glorious,  and  thou  still  the  same  ? 

Oh  !  more  than  these  illustrious  far  shall  be 
The  being — and  even  yet  he  may  be  born — 
The  mortal  saviour  who  shall  set  thee  free, 

And  tee  thy  diadem,  so  changed  and  worn 
By  fresh  barbarians,  on  thy  brow  replaced ; 
And  the  sweet  sun  replenishing  thy  morn, 

Thy  moral  morn,  too  long  with  clouds  defaced, 
And  noxious  vapours  from  Avernus  risen, 
Such  as  all  they  must  breathe  who  are  debased 

By  servitude,  and  have  the  mind  in  prison. 
Tet  through  this  centuried  eclipse  of  woe 
Some  voices  shall  be  heard,  and  earth  shall  listen ; 

Poets  shall  follow  in  the  path  I  show, 
And  make  it  broader :  the  same  brilliant  sky 
Which  cheers  the  birds  to  song  shall  bid  them  glow, 

And  raise  their  notes  as  natural  and  high ; 

Tuneful  shall  be  their  numbers ;  they  shall  sing 
Many  of  love,  and  some  of  liberty, 

Bat  few  shall  soar  upon  that  eagle's  wing, 
And  look  in  the  sun's  face  with  eagle's  gase, 
All  free  and  fearless  as  the  feather'd  king, 

Bat  fly  more  near  the  earth ;  how  many  a  phrase 
Sublime  shall  lavish 'd  be  on  some  small  prince 
In  all  the  prodigality  of  praise  ! 

And  language,  eloquently  false,  evince 
The  harlotry  of  genius,  which,  like  beauty, 
Too  oft  forgets  its  own  self-reverence. 

And  looks  on  prostitution  as  a  duty. 
He  who  once  enters  in  a  tyrant's  hall9 
As  guest  Is  slave,  his  thoughts  become  a  booty, 

And  the  first  day  which  sees  the  chain  enthral 
A  captive,  sees  his  half  of  manhood  gone — -* 
The  soul's  emasculation  saddens  all 

His  spirit  s  thus  the  Bard  too  near  the  throne 
Quails  from  bis  inspiration,  bound  to  pfeue, — 
How  servile  is  the  task  to  please  alone  t 

To  smooth  the  verse  to  suit  his  sovereign's  ease 
And  royal  leisure,  nor  too  much  prolong 
Aught  save  hb  eulogy,  and  find,  and  seise, 

Or  force,  or  forge  fit  argument  of  song  I  [bles, 

Thus  trammelTd,  thus  condemn'd  to  Flattery's  tre- 
He  toils  through  all*  still  trembling  to  be  wrong : 
For  lew  some  noble  thoughts,  like  heavenly  rebels, 
Should  rise  ap  in  high  treason  to  his  brain, 
He  sings,  as  the  Athenian  spoke,  with  pebbles 
In  %  mooth,  lest  truth  should  stammer  thro'  his  strain. 

»  Alexander  Faraeie,  Spinola,  Pescara,  Eugene  of  8avoy, 


»  {Tolnitfnu,  Americo  Vespucci,  Sebastian  Cabot 
»  A  mit  from  the  Greek  tragedians,  with  which  Pompey 
leaveof  Cornell*  on  enter  tag  the  boat  la  which  he  westlaln. 


But  out  of  the  long  file  of  sonneteers 

There  shall  be  some  who  will  not  sing  in  vain, 

And  he,  their  prince,  shall  rank  among  my  peers,* 
And  love  shall  be  his  torment ;  but  his  grief 
Shall  make  an  immortality  of  tears, 

And  Italy  shall  hail  him  as  the  Chief 
Of  Poet-lovers,  and  his  higher  song 
Of  Freedom  wreathe  him  with  as  green  a  leaf. 

But  in  a  farther  age  shall  rise  along 
The  banks  of  Po  two  greater  still  than  he ; 
The  world  which  smiled  on  him  shall  do  them  wrong 

Till  they  are  ashes,  and  repose  with  me. 
The  first  will  make  an  epoch  with  his  lyre, 
And  fill  the  earth  with  feats  of  chivalry : 

His  fancy  like  a  rainbow,  and  his  fire, 
Like  that  of  Heaven,  immortal,  and  his  thought 
Borne  onward  with  a  wing  that  cannot  tire ; 

Pleasure  shall,  like  a  butterfly  new  caught, 
Flutter  her  lovely  pinions  o'er  his  theme, 
And  Art  itself  seem  into  Nature  wrought 

By  the  transparency  of  his  bright  dream.  — 
The  second,  of  a  tenderer,  sadder  mood, 
Shall  pour  his  soul  out  o'er  Jerusalem ; 

He,  too,  shall  sing  of  arms,  and  Christian  blood 
Shed  where  Christ  bled  for  man ;  and  his  high  harp 
Shall,  by  the  willow  over  Jordan's  flood, 

Revive  a  song  of  Sion,  and  the  sharp 
Conflict,  and  final  triumph  of  the  brave 
And  pious,  and  the  strife  of  hell  to  warp 

Their  hearts  from  their  great  purpose,  until  wave 
The  red-cross  banners  where  the  first  red  Cross 
Was  crimson'd  from  his  veins  who  died  to  save, 

Shall  be  his  sacred  argument ;  the  loss 
Of  years,  of  favour,  freedom,  even  of  fame 
Contested  for  a  time,  while  the  smooth  gloss 

Of  courts  would  slide  o'er  his  forgotten  name, 
And  call  captivity  a  kindness,  meant 
To  shield  him  from  insanity  or  shame, 

Such  shall  be  his  meet  guerdon !  who  was  sent 
To  be  Christ's  Laureate — they  reward  him  well ! 
Florence  dooms  me  but  death  or  banishment, 

Ferrara  him  a  pittance  and  a  cell* 
Harder  to  bear  and  less  deserved,  for  I 
Had  stung  the  factions  which  I  strove  to  quell ; 

But  this  meek  man,  who  with  a  lover's  eye 
Will  look  on  earth  and  heaven,  and  who  will  deign 
To  embalm  with  his  celestial  flattery 

As  poor  a  thing  as  e'er  was  spawn'd  to  reign, 
What  will  he  do  to  merit  such  a  doom  ? 
Perhaps  hell  hve, — and  is  not  love  in  vain 

Torture  enough  without  a  living  tomb  ? 
Tet  it  will  be  so — he  and  his  compeer, 
The  Bard  of  Chivalry,  will  both  consume 

In  penury  and  pain  too  many  a  year, 
And,  dying  in  despondency,  bequeath 
To  the  kind  world,  which  scarce  will  yield  a  tear, 

A  heritage  enriching  all  who  breathe 
With  the  wealth  of  a  genuine  poet's  soul, 
And  to  their  country  a  redoubled  wreath, 

Unmatched  by  time ;  not  Hellas  can  unroll 
Through  her  olympiads  two  such  names,  though  one 
Of  hers  be  mighty  ; — and  Is  this  the  whole 

Of  such  men's  destiny  beneath  the  sun  ?  * 

«  The  verse  and  tentiment  are  taken  from  Homer. 
*  Petrarch. 

«  [M  Why  U  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  invidious  and  too  com- 
mon practice  of  weighing  the  transcendent  talents  of  Arkwto 
and  Tatto  in  opposite,  and  as  it  were  contending,  scales  V 
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Most  an  the  flBer  thoughts,  the  thrilling  tense, 
The  electric  blow!  -with  which  their  arteries  run, 

Their  body's  self-tuned  soul  with  the  intense 
Feeling  of  that  which  is,  and  fancy  of 
That  which  should  be,  to  such  a  recompense 

Conduct  ?  shall  their  bright  plumage  on  the  rough 
Storm  be  still  scattered  ?     Yes,  and  it  must  be ; 
For,  forra'd  of  far  too  penetrable  stuff, 

These  birds  of  Paradise  but  long  to  flee 
Back  to  their  native  mansion,  soon  they  find 
Earth's  mist  with  their  pure  pinions  not  agree, 

And  die  or  are  degraded ;  for  the  mind 
Succumbs  to  long  infection,  and  despair, 
And  vulture  passions  flying  close  behind, 

Await  the  moment  to  assail  and  tear ; 
And  when  at  length  the  winged  wanderers  stoop, 
Then  is  the  prey-birds*  triumph,  then  they  share 

The  spoil,  o'erpower'd  at  length  by  one  fell  swoop. 
Yet  some  have  been  untouch'd  who  learn'd  to  bear, 
Some  whom  no  power  could  ever  force  to  droop, 

Who  could  resist  themselves  even,  hardest  care ! 
And  task  most  hopeless ;  but  some  such  have  been, 
And  if  my  name  amongst  the  number  were, 

That  destiny  austere,  and  yet  serene, 

Were  prouder  than  more  dazzling  fame  unbless'd ; 
The  Alp's  snow  summit  nearer  heaven  is  seen 

Than  the  volcano's  fierce  eruptive  crest, 

Whose  splendour  from  the  black  abyss  is  flung, 
While  the  scorch'd  mountain,  from  whose  burning 
breast 

A  temporary  torturing  flame  is  wrung. 
Shines  for  a  night  of  terror,  then  repels 
Its  fire  back  to  the  hell  from  whence  it  sprung, 

The  hell  which  in  its  entrails  ever  dwells. 


CANTO    THE    FOURTH. 


Makt  are  poets  who  have  never  penn'd 
Their  inspiration,  and  perchance  the  best : 
They  felt,  and  loved,  and  died,  but  would  not  lend 

Their  thoughts  to  meaner  beings ;  they  compress'd 
The  god  within  them,  and  rejoinM  the  stars 
UnlaurelTd  upon  earth,  but  far  more  bless'd 

Than  those  who  are  degraded  by  the  jars 
Of  passion,  and  their  frailties  link'd  to  fame, 
Conquerors  of  high  renown,  but  full  of  scars. 

Many  are  poets,  but  without  the  name, 
For  what  is  poesy  but  to  create 


!  If  you  hare  already  had  the  delight  of  perusing  the 
last  production  of  Lord  Byron's  mute,  now  must  you  hare 
admired  those  exquisitely  beautiful  and  affecting  portraitures 
of  the  two  matchless  poets  which  conclude  the  third  canto  of 
the  *  Prophecy  of  Dante  ! '  We  there  tee  them  contrasted 
without  such  invidious  comparison,  or  depredation  of  the  one 
to  exalt  the  other ;  and  characterised  in  numbers,  style,  and 
sentiment,  so  wonderfully  Dantesque,  that  —  mastering  our 
uncongenial  language,  and  habitual  modes  of  thought  as  well 
as  expression  —  they  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  very 
genius  of  the  tnarrtvabOe  Dante  himself, '  — Glenbexvie, 
RicciarxieUo,  p.  106.] 

1  The  cupola  of  St  Peter's. 

*  ["  If,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, "  the  high  admiration  and 
esteem  to  which  Michael  Angelo  baa  been  held  by  all  nations, 
and  m  all  ages,  should  be  put  to  the  account  of  prejudice,  it 
mutt  still  be  granted  that  those  prejudices  could  not  have 
been  entertained  without  a  cause :  the  ground  of  our  prejudice 
then  becomes  the  source  of  our  admiration.  But  from  what- 
ever it  proceeds,  or  whatever  it  to  called,  it  will  not,  1  hope, 
be  thought  presumptuous  in  me  to  appear  in  the  train,  I  can- 
not say  of  his  imitators,  but  of  bis  admirers.  I  have  taken 
another  course,  one  more  aulted  to  my  abilities,  and  to  the 
taste  of  the  times  in  which  I  live.    Yet  however  unequal  1 


YniBi  Ovenfeettng  good  or  01;  and  sin 
At  an  external  life  beyond  our  fete, 

And  be  the  new  Prometheus  of  new  men* 

Bestowing  fire  from  heaven,  and  then,  too  late. 
Finding  the  pleasure  given  repaid  with  pant. 

And  vultures  to  the  heart  of  the  bestower. 

Who,  having  lavished  his  high  gift  In  vam. 
Lies  chain'd  to  his  lone  rock  by  the  wa  nnnn  ? 

So  be  it :  we  can  bear.  — But  thus  all  they 

Whose  intellect  Is  an  overmastering  power 
Which  still  recoils  from  its  encumbering  day 

Or  lightens  it  to  spirit,  whatsoe'er 

The  form  which  their  creations  may  esoay, 
Are  bards  ;  the  kindled  marble's  bust  may  wear 

More  poesy  upon  its  speaking  brow 

Than  aught  less  than  the  Homeric  page  may  bear; 
One  noble  stroke  with  a  whole  life  may  glow, 

Or  deify  the  canvas  till  it  shine 

With  beauty  so  surpassing  all  below. 
That  they  who  kneel  to  idols  so  divine 

Break  no  commandment,  for  high  heaven  is  there 

Transfused,  transfigurmted :  and  the  line 
Of  poesy,  which  peoples  but  the  air 

With  thought  and  beings  of  our  thought  reflected. 

Can  do  no  more :  then  let  the  artist  share 
The  palm,  he  shares  the  peril,  and  dejected 

Faints  o'er  the  labour  unapproved — Alas  ! 

Despair  and  Genius  are  too  oft  connected. 
Within  the  ages  which  before  me  pass 

Art  shall  resume  and  equal  even  the  sway 

Which  with  Apelles  and  old  Phidias 
She  held  in  Hellas'  unforgotten  day. 

Te  shall  be  taught  by  Ruin  to  revive 

The  Grecian  forms  at  least  from  their  decay. 
And  Roman  souls  at  last  again  shall  live 

In  Roman  works  wrought  by  Italian  hands. 

And  temples,  loftier  than  the  old  temples,  give 
New  wonders  to  the  world  ;  and  while  still  *tand» 

The  austere  Pantheon,  Into  heaven  shall  soar 

A  dome  i,  its  image,  while  the  base  expands 
Into  a  fane  surpassing  all  before, 

Such  as  all  flesh  shall  flock  to  kneel  fai :  oeVr 

Such  sight  hath  been  unfolded  by  a  door 
As  this,  to  which  all  nations  shall  repair 

And  lay  their  sins  at  this  huge  gate  of  heaven. 

And  the  bold  Architect  unto  whose  care 
The  daring  charge  to  raise  it  shall  be  gtvea, 

Whom  all  arts  shall  acknowledge  as  their  lord,  * 

Whether  Into  the  marble  chaos  driven 
His  chisel  bid  the  Hebrew',  at  whose  word 

feel  mvself  to  that  attempt,  were  I  now  to  beau  the 
again.  1  would  tread  in  the  steps  of  that  great  aoac 
UssutebemcrfhisganneiU,tocatdiacslijrJit*eSor      _ 

flections,  would  be  glory  and  distinction aali  ferae/ 

bitlous  man."  —  Six  Joshua  Rbtxoldb**  rWirn—  a  ■   vol  A 
P-  *1&] 
3  The  statue  of  Moses  on  the  luumiiimat  of  Jottm  11 
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Chi  e  eostuJ.  che  m  dura  ptatmasouo, 
Siede  gigaate ;  e  te  pU  Ulostrt,  e  coote 
Opre  dell'  arte  arvanta,  •  ha  vive,  e  pronte 
Le  labbra  si,  che  le  parole  ascolto  ? 

Quest'  e  Most ;  ben  ma  1  dioera  D  lotto 
Onor  del  mento,  e  1  doppto  ragglo  In  fronte, 
Quest*  e  Mote,  quando  sesndea  del  nonce, 
K  gran  parte  del  Nume  avea  nel  voteo 

Tal  era  aflor,  che  le  sonanti,  e  vasts 
Acque  d  sospese  a  se  d*  tutoron,  e  tale 
Quando  fl  mar  ehraee,  e  ne  ft  toenba  alowj. 

B  vol  sue  torbe  un  rto  Titello  about*  ? 
Alzmta  aveete  imago  a  onesta  mails  I 
Ch' era  men  alio 
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Israel  left  Egypt,  atop  the  waves  In  stone, 
Or  hBM  of  fitU  be  by  hit  pencil  peur'd 

Over  the  damn'd  before  the  JudgnenMhraie,  i 
8uch  as  I  saw  them,  such  as  all  shall  see, 
Or  fanes  be  built  of  grandeur  yet  unknown, 

The  stream  of  his  great  thoughts  shallspring  from  me, : 
The  Ghlbelline,  who  traversed  the  three  realms 
'Which  form  the  empire  of  eternity. 

Amidst  the  clash  of  swords,  and  clang  of  helms, 
The  age  which  I  anticipate,  no  less 
Shall  be  the  Age  of  Beauty,  and  while  whelms 

Calamity  the  nations  with  distress, 
The  genius  of  my  country  shall  arise, 
A  Cedar  towering  o'er  the  Wilderness, 

Lovely  in  aU  its  branches  to  all  eyes, 
Fragrant  as  fair,  and  recognised  afar, 
Wafting  its  native  incense  through  the  skies. 

Sovereigns  shall  pause  amidst  their  sport  of  war, 
Wean'd  for  an  hour  from  blood,  to  turn  and  gaxe 
On  canvas  or  on  stone ;  and  they  who  mar 

All  beauty  upon  earth,  compelTd  to  praise, 

Shall  feel  the  power  of  that  which  they  destroy ; 
.  And  Art's  mistaken  gratitude  shall  raise 

To  tyrants  who  but  take  her  for  a  toy 
Emblems  and  monuments,  and  prostitute 
Her  charms  to  pontiffs  proud  ',  who  but  employ 

The  man  of  genius  as  the  meanest  brute 
To  bear  a  burthen,  and  to  serve  a  need, 
To  sen  his  labours,  and  his  soul  to  boot 

Who  tolls  for  nations  may  be  poor  indeed, 
But  free ;  who  sweats  for  monarchs  is  no  more 
Than  the  gilt  chamberlain,  who,  clothed  and  fee'd, 

Stands  sleek  and  slavish,  bowing  at  his  door. 
Oh,  Power  that  rulest  and  insplrest !  how 
Is  It  that  they  on  earth,  whose  earthly  power 


[*'  And  who  U  he  that,  shaped  In  sculptured  stone, 
Sits  gjaat4ike  ?  stem  monument  of  art 
UnparaUeTd  while  language  teems  to  start 
From  bit  prompt  lips,  and  we  Ms  precepts  own  ? 
— TU  Hoses ;  by  his  beard's  thick  honours  known. 
And  the  twin  beams  that  from  his  temples  dart ; 
*T  Is  Motes  ;  seated  on  the  mount  apart, 
Waust  yet  the  Godhead  o'er  his  features  shone 
Such  once  he  look'd,  when  ocean's  sounding  wave 
Suspended  hung,  and  such  amidst  the  storm. 
When  o'er  his  foes  the  refluent  waters  roar'd. 
An  Idol  calf  hi*  followers  did  engrave ; 
But  had  they  raised  this  awe-commanding  form, 
Then  had  they  with  less  guilt  their  work  adored." 

Rooms.] 
1  The  last  Judgment,  In  the  Ststlne  Chapel.  —  P*  It  Is  ob- 
throoghout  Michael  Angelo's  works,  that  the  poetical 
of  Dante  Influenced  his  feelings.    The  demons  in  the 
Judgment,  with  all  their  mixed  and  various  passions, 
•ted  a  prototype  la  *  La  Divina  Commedia.'    The  figures 
'ran  the  grave  mark  his  study  of  *  1/  Inferno  e  il  Pur- 
;*  and  the  subject  of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  in  the  SlstJae 
,  anut  remind  every  reader  of  canto  xxv.  dell'  Inferno, 
wStrm  Che  flying  serpents,  the  wrlthlngs  and  contortion*  of 
tij*  htxman  body  from  envenomed  wounds,  are  described  with 
'  horror ;  and  the  execution  of  Haman,  in  the  op- 
1  of  the  same  ceiling,  is  doubtless  designed  from 
Usee,— 
*  Pd  piowe  dentro  all'  alta  fantasia 
Un  crocUlsso  dtspettoso  e  Hero 
Ketta  sua  vista,  e  cotal  si  morla. 
latarno  ed  esso  era  '1  grande  Assuero 
ester  tua  sposa,  e  '1  glusto  Mardocheo, 
Che  fti  al  dire  ed  al  far  cost  'ntero,*  "  —  Dcppa.] 

read  somewhere  (If  1  do  not  err,  for  1  cannot  re- 

we.)  that  Dante  was  so  great  a  favourite  of  Michael 

a,  that  he  had  designed  the  whole  of  the  Divina  Com* 

i  out  that  the  volume  containing  these  studies  was  lost 

_("  Michael  Angelo's  copy  of  Dante,"  says  Duppa 

i  large  folio,  with  Landino's  commentary ;  and  upon 

_  margin  of  the  leaves  he  designed,  with  a  pen  and 

to*,  aU  the  tatareattag  subjects.    This  book  was  possessed  by 

MoBtanSl*  a  sculptor  and  architect  of  Florence,  who, 

to  8L  Peter's,  removed  to  Rome, 
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Is  litest  tfcfne  km  heaven  In 
JLeast  lake  to  thee  in  attributes  divine. 
Tread  on  the  universal  necks  that  bow, 

And  then  assure  us  that  their  rights  are  thine? 
And  how  Is  it  that  they,  the  tons  of  lame, 
Whose  inspiration  seems  to  them  to  shine 

From  high,  they  whom  the  nations  oftest  name, 
Must  pass  their  days  in  penury  or  pain, 
Or  step  to  grandeur  through  the  paths  of  shame 

And  wear  a  deeper  brand  and  gaudier  chain  ? 
Or  if  their  destiny  be  born  aloof 
From  lowliness,  or  tempted  thence  in  vain, 

In  their  own  souls  sustain  a  harder  proof; 
The  inner  war  of  passions  deep  and  fierce  ? 
Florence !  when  thy  harsh  sentence  rased  my  root, 

I  loved  thee ;  but  the  vengeance  of  my  verse, 
The  hate  of  injuries  which  every  year 
Makes  greater,  and  accumulates  my  curse, 

Shall  live,  outliving  all  thou  holdest  dear. 
Thy  pride,  thy  wealth,  thy  freedom,  and  even  that, 
The  most  infernal  of  all  evils  here. 

The  sway  of  petty  tyrants  in  a  state ; 
For  such  sway  is  not  limited  to  kings, 
And  demagogues  yield  to  them  but  in  date, 

As  swept  off  sooner ;  in  all  deadly  things, 
Which  make  men  hate  themselves,  and  one  another, 
In  discord,  cowardice,  cruelty,  all  that  springs 

From  Death  the  Sin-horn's  incest  with  his  mother, 
In  rank  oppression  In  its  rudest  shape, 
The  faction  Chief  is  but  the  Sultan's  brother. 

And  the  worst  despot's  far  less  human  ape : 
Florence  1  when  this  lone  spirit,  which  so  long 
Yearn'd,  as  the  captive  toiling  at  escape, 

To  fly  back  to  thee  In  despite  of  wrong, 
An  exile,  saddest  of  all  prisoners,  * 

and  thipped  his  effects  at  Leghorn  for  Clvita  Vecchia,  among 
which  was  this  edition  of  Dante :  in  the  voyage  the  vessel 
foundered  at  sea,  and  it  was  unfortunately  lost  In  the  wreck,"] 

3  See  the  treatment  of  Michael  Angelo  by  Julius  II.,  and 
his  neglect  by  Leo  X.  —  [Julius  II.  was  no  sooner  seated  on 
the  papal  throne  than  he  was  surrounded  by  men  of  genius, 
and  Michael  Angelo  was  among  the  first  invited  to  bis  court. 
The  pope  had  a  personal  attachment  to  him,  and  conversed 
with  him  upon  every  subject,  as  well  as  sculpture,  with 
familiarity  and  friendship ;  and,  that  he  might  visit  him  fre- 
quently, and  with  perfect  convenience,  caused  a  covered 
bridge  to  be  made  from  the  Vatican  palace  to  his  study,  to 
enable  him  to  pass  at  all  times  without  being  observed.  On 
paying  his  visit  one  morning,  Michael  Angelo  was  rudely 
interrupted  by  the  person  in  waiting,  who  said,  "  I  have  an 
order  not  to  let  you  enter."  Michael  felt  with  indignation 
this  unmerited  disgrace,  and,  in  the  warmth  of  resentment, 
desired  him  to  tell  the  Pope,  "  from  that  time  forward,  if  his 
Holiness  should  want  him,  he  should  have  to  seek  him  tn 
another  place.  On  his  return  home,  he  ordered  his  servants 
to  sell  the  furniture  in  his  house  to  the  Jews,  «and  to  follow 
him  to  Florence,  Himself,  the  same  evening,  took  post,  and 
arrived  at  Poggibonsi  eattle,in  Tuscany,  before  he  rested.  The 
Pope  dispatched  five  couriers,  with  orders  to  conduct  him 
back:  but  he  was  not  overtaken  until  he  was  in  a  foreign 
state.  A  reconciliation  was,  however,  a  few  months  after,  ef- 
fected at  Bologna,  through  the  mediation  of  the  gonfaloniere. 
As  Michael  Angelo  entered  the  presence  chamber,  the  Pope 
gave  him  an  askance  look  of  displeasure,  and  after  a  short 
pause  saluted  him,  "  In  the  stead  of  your  coming  to  us,  you 
seem  to  have  expected  that  we  should  wait  upon  you." 
Michael  Angelo  replied  with  submission,  that  his  error  arose 
from  too  hastily  feeling  a  disgrace  that  he  was  unconscious  of 
meriting,  and  hoped  his  Holiness  would  pardon  what  was 
past  The  Pope  thereupon  gave  him  his  benediction,  and  re- 
stored him  to  his  friendship.  The  whole  reign  of  Leo  X,  was 
a  blank  In  the  life  of  Michael  Angela — Duppa.] 

4  [In  his  "  Convito,"  Dante  speaks  of  his  banishment,  and 
the  poverty  and  distress  which  attended  it,  in  very  affecting 
terms.  "  Alas  1"  said  he,  u  had  it  pleased  the  Dispenser  of 
the  Universe,  that  the  occasion  of  this  excuse  had  never  ex- 
isted ;  that  neither  others  had  committed  wrong  against  me, 
nor  I  suffered  unjustly ;  raftered,  I  say,  the  punishment  of 
exile  and  of  poverty ;  since  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  citisens 
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Who  has  the  whole  world  for  a  dungeon  strong, 

Seas,  mountains,  and  the  horixon's  verge  for  bars, 
Which  shut  him  from  the  sole  small  spot  of  earth 
Where — whatsoe'er  his  fate — he  stul  were  hers, 

His  country's,  and  might  die  where  he  had  birth  — 
Florence !  when  this  lone  spirit  shall  return 
To  kindred  spirits,  thou  wilt  feel  my  worth, 

And  seek  to  honour  with  an  empty  urn 
The  ashes  thou  shalt  ne'er  obtain » —  Alas  I 
"  What  have  I  done  to  thee,  my  people  ? "*  Stern 

Are  all  thy  dealings,  but  in  this  they  pass 
The  limits  of  man's  common  malice,  for 

of  that  fairest  and  most  renowned  daughter  of  Borne,  Flo- 
rence, to  cut  me  forth  oat  of  her  iweet  bosom,  in  which  I 
had  my  birth  and  nourishment  even  to  the  ripeness  of  my 
age,  and  in  which,  with  her  good-will,  I  desire,  with  all  my 
heart,  to  rest  this  wearied  spirit  of  mine,  and  to  terminate  the 
time  allotted  to  me  on  earth.  Wandering  over  almost  every 
part,  to  which  this  our  language  extends,  1  hare  gone  about 
like  a  mendicant,  showing  against  my  will  the  wound  with 
which  fortune  has  smitten  me,  and  which  is  often  imputed  to 
his  ill-deserving  on  whom  it  is  Inflicted.  I  have,  indeed, 
been  a  vessel  without  sail  and  without  steerage,  carried  about 
to  divers  ports,  and  roads,  and  shores,  by  the  dry  wind  that 
springs  out  of  sad  poverty,  and  have  appeared  before  the 
eyes  of  many  who,  perhaps,  from  some  report  that  had  reached 
them,  had  fm»gfamrt  me  of  a  different  form ;  in  whose  sight 
not  only  my  person  was  disparaged,  but  every  action  of  mine 
became  of  less  value,  as  well  already  performed,  as  those 
which  yet  remained  for  me  to  attempt."] 

»  (About  the  year  1816,  the  friends  of  Dante  succeeded  in 
obtaining  his  restoration  to  his  country  and  his  possessions, 
on  condition  that  he  should  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and, 
entering  a  church-there  avow  himself  guilty,  and  ask  pardon 
of  the  republic  The  following  was  his  answer,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  one  of  his  kinsmen :  —  "  From  your  letter,  which  I 
received  with  due  respect  and  affection,  I  observe  how  much 
you  have  at  heart  my  restoration  to  my  country.  I  am  bound 
to  you  the  more  gratefully,  that  an  exile  rarely  finds  a  friend. 
But,  after  mature  consideration,  I  must,  by  my  answer,  dis- 
appoint the  wishes  of  some  little  minds ;  and  1  confide  in  the 
Judgment  to  which  your  impartiality  and  prudence  will  lead 
you.  Your  nephew  and  mine  has  written  to  me,  what  indeed 
bad  been  mentioned  by  many  other  friends,  that  by  a  decree 
concerning  the  exiles,  I  am  allowed  to  return  to  Florence, 
provided  I  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  submit  to  the 
humiliation  of  asking  and  receiving  absolution :  wherein,  my 
Father,  I  see  two  propositions  that  are  ridiculous  and  imper- 
tinent. I  speak  or  the  impertinence  of  those  who  mention 
such  conditions  to  me:  for  in  your  letter,  dictated  by  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  there  is  no  such  thing.  Is  such  an 
invitation  to  return  to  his  country  glorious  for  Dante,  after 
suffering  In  exfle  almost  fifteen  years  ?  Is  it  thus,  then,  they 
would  recompense  innocence  which  all  the  world  knows,  and 
the  labour  and  fatigue  of  unremitting  study  ?  Far  from  the 
man  who  is  familiar  with  philosophy  be  the  senseless  base- 
ness of  a  heart  of  earth,  that  could  do  like  a  little  sciolist,  and 
Imitate  the  infamy  of  some  others,  by  offering  himself  up  as 
it  were  in  chains.  Far  from  the  man  who  cries  aloud  for 
Justice  this  compromise,  by  his  money,  with  his  persecutors ! 
No,  my  Father,  this  la  not  the  way  that  shall  lead  me  back  to 
my  country.  But  I  shall  return  with  hasty  steps.  If  you  or 
any  other  can  open  to  me  a  way  that  shall  not  derogate  from 
the  fame  and  honour  of  Dante ;  but  if  by  no  such  way  Flo- 
rence can  be  entered,  then  Florence  I  shall  never  enter. 
What  1  shall  1  not  everywhere  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  sun  and 
stars  7  and  may  I  not  seek  and  contemplate.  In  every  corner 
of  the  earth  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  «"""fnHng  and  de- 
lightful truth,  without  first  rendering  myself  inglorious,  nay 
Infamous,  to  the  people  and  republic  of  Florence?  Breed/I 
hope,  will  not  fail  me."  Yet  he  continued  to  experience 
"  How  salt  the  savour  Is  of  others'  bread, 

How  hard  the  passage  to  descend  and  climb 

By  others' stairs!' 

His  countrymen  persecuted  even  his  memory :  he  was  ex> 
lunkated  alter  death  by  the  Pope.] 


All  that  a  dtisen  could  be  I 
Raised  by  thy  will,  all  thine  in  peace  or  war. 

And  for  this  thou  hast  warr*d  with  me.— Tls  door : 

I  may  not  overleap  the  eternal  bar 
Built  up  between  us,  and  win  die  alone. 

Beholding  with  the  dark  eye  of  a  seer 

The  evil  days  to  gifted  souls  foreshown. 
Foretelling  them  to  those  who  will  not  hear. 

As  in  the  old  time,  till  the  hour  be  come 

When  Truth  shall  strike  their  eyes  through  many 
a  tear. 
And  make  them  own  the  Prophet  in  hb  tomb,  > 

•  "  E  scrisse  pin  volte  non  solamente  a  partteolari  cinaJau 
del  regglmento,  ma  ancora  a!  popolo,  e  Intra  1'   ~ 
Eplstola  assal  lungs  che  commas:-*  •  rVienfr  i 
tibif  "—  Vita dt5mnir, senttm tie UonardT 
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*  [Dante  died  at  Ravenna  In  1*21.  in  the  palace  of  ads  pay 
tron,  Giddo  Novell©  da  Polenta,  who  testified  bit  sorrow  asm 
respect  by  the  sumptuousuess  of  bis  obsequies,  and  ay  gi*mg 
orders  to  erect  a  monument,  which  he  did  not  U«e  to 
plete.  His  countrymen  ihowed,  too  late,  that  they  km 
value  of  what  they  had  lost.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  they  entreated  that  the  mortal  remain*  of 
illustrious  citizen  might  be  restored  to  them,  ead 
among  the  tombs  of  their  fathers.  But  the  pe 
venna  were  unwilling  to  part  with  the  sad  and 
memorial  of  their  own  hospitality.  No  belter 
tended  the  subsequent  negotiations  of  the 
the  same  purpose,  though  renewed  under  the 
Leo  X.,  and  conducted  through  the  powerful 
Michael  Angelo. 

Never  dM  any  poem  rise  so  suddenly  tot©  notice, 
death  of  Its  author,  as  the  DivinaCotnmedia.  Abcu 

1350,  Giovanni  Viscontl,  Archbishop  of  Milan, 

the  most  learned  men  In  Italy,  — two  divines,  two 
phers,  and  two  Florentines,— and  gave  them  tn 
contribute  their  joint  endeavours  towards  the  ceca 
an  ample  comment,  a  copy  of  which  Is  preserved  in 
rentian  library.    At  Florence,  a  pubUc  lector*  we* 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  a  poem,  which  was  at  i 
time  the  boast  and  the  disgrace  of  the  dty.    '~ 

this  institution  was  passed  la  1373;  and  m  that 

was  appointed,  with  a  salary  of  a  hundred  forms*  to 
lectures  In  one  of  the  churches  on  the  first  of  their 
The  example  of  Florence  was  speedily  followed  by 
Pisa,  Piacensa,  and  Venice.    It  is  only  within  a 
that  the  merits  of  this  great  and  original  poet 

to  and  made  known  In  this  country.    Ana  this    

owing  to  a  translation  of  the  very  pathetic  story  of 
UgoUno ;  to  the  judidoos  and  spirited  summary  gfeeai 
poem  In  the  31st  section  of  the  History  of  Eng&b.  1 
and  to  Mr.  Hayley's  translations  of  the  three  ceases 
Inferno.  "  Dante  believed,"  says  Ugo  Foscoles  **  that,  tar 
sufferings  on  earth,  he  atoned  tor  the  errors  of  * 

'  Ma  la  boots  dlvina  ha  si  gran  breccia, 
Che  prende  do  che  si  rrtolge  a  set.' 

'  So  wide  arms 
Hath  goodness  infinite,  that  it  receives 
All  who  turn  to  it.'— 

And  he  seems  to  address  Heaven  m  the 
shipper,  rather  than  a  suppliant.    Beh\. 
Man  is  then  truly  happy  when  he  freely  i 
energies.'  he  walked  through  the  world  with  an 
•keeping  his  vigil* '— 

*  So  that  nor  night  nor  slumber  with  dose 
Convey*  d  from  him  a  single  step  in  all 
The  goings  on  of  time.' 

He  collected  the  opinions,  the  follies,  the 
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miseries,  and  the  passions  that  act 
behind  him  a  monument,  which,  wnile  it 


representation  of  our  own  wretchedness, 
glory  that  we  partake  of  the  asm 
and  encourage  us  to  make  the 
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DANTE,  LTNFERNO.  * 
CANTO   V. 

Sibos  la  terra  dove  nata  fui 

Su  la  marina,  dove  11  Po  dlscende, 

Per  aver  pace  coi  seguacl  su!. 
Amor,  che  al  cor  gentil  ratio  s'  apprende, 

Prese  costal  della  befla  persona 

Che  ml  fu  tolta ;  e  11  modo  ancor  ra'  offende. 
Amor,  che  a  nullo  amato  amar  perdona, 

Ml  prese  del  costul  placer  si  forte, 

Che,  come  vedi,  ancor  non  m'  abhandona ; 
Amor  condusae  nol  ad  una  morte : 

Cain*  *  attende  chl  In  vita  ci  spense : e 

1  [This  translation,  of  what  if  generally  considered  the 
.  exquisitely  pathetic  episode  In  the  Divine  CommedU, 
executed  in  March,  1690,  at  Ravenna,  where,  just  five 
before,  and  In  the  Tory  house  in  which  the  unfortu- 
nate lady  was  born,  Dante's  poem  had  been  composed. 

In  mitigation  of  the  crime  of  Franceses,  Boccacdo  relates, 
that  **  Guide  engaged  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Laodotto,  the  eldest  son  or  his  enemy,  the  master  of  Rimini. 
Ijnciotto,  who  was  hideously  deformed  In  countenance  and 
figure,  foresaw  that,  if  he  presented  himself  in  person,  he 
sboahl  be  rejected  by  the  lady.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
marry  bar  by  proxy,  and  sent  as  bis  representative  his  younger 
brother.  Paolo,  the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished  man 
m  all  Italy.  Francesca  saw  Paolo  arrive,  and  imagined  she 
beheld  her  future  husband.  That  mistake  was  the  com- 
mencement of  her  passion.  The  friends  of  Guido  addressed 
him  In  strong  remonstrances,  and  mournful  predictions  of 
the 'dangers  to  which  he  exposed  a  daughter,  whose  high 
spirit  would  never  brook  to  be  sacrificed  with  impunity.  But 
Gtssdo  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  make  war ;  and  the 
necessities  of  the  politician  overcame  the  feelings  of  the 
father." 

In  transmitting  bis  version  to  Mr.  Murray,  Lord  Byron 
says  —  M  Enclosed  you  will  find,  line  for  line,  in  third  rhyme 
(Ursa  rlma),  of  which/our  British  blackguard  reader  as  yet 
understands  nothing,  Fanny  of  Rimini.  You  know  that  she 
wee  bora  here,  and  married,  and  slain,  from  Cary,  Boyd,  and 
such  people.  I  have  done  it  into  cramp  English,  line  for 
Uac  and  rhyme  for  rhyme,  to  try  the  possibility.  If  it  is 
ptinttohed»pabttoh  it  with  the  origbuL" 

la  one  of  the  poet's  M8.  Diaries  we  find  the  following  pas- 
sage :— ♦*  January  ».  1S91,  past  midnight— one  of  the  clock. 
I  have  been  reading  Frederick  Schlegel  ('  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  literature,  Ancient  and  Modern,')  till  now,  and 
I  can  make  oat  nothing.    He  evidently  shows  a  great  power 
of  words,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  taken  hold  of.   He  is  like 
Haalitt  in  English,  who  talk*  pHrtpia;  a  red  and  white  cor- 
ruption rising  up  (in  little  imitation  of  mountains  upon  maps ), 
but  cfloisdmng  nothing,  and  discharging  nothing,  except  their 
own  banoura.    1  like  him  the  worse  (that  is,  Schlegel),  be- 
cause he  always  seems  upon  the  verge  of  meaning ;  and,  lo ! 
he  goes  down  like  sunset,  or  melts  uke  a  rainbow,  leaving  a 
rather  rich  eoafnsioo.    Of  Dante,  he  says,  that '  at  no  time 
has  the  greatest  and  most  national  of  all  Italian  poets  ever 
bean  much  the  favourite  of  his  countrymen  I*  TTto  false. 
There  have  been  more  editors  and  commentators  (and  imita- 
tors nhimetHy)  of  Dante  than  of  all  their  poets  put  together. 
J*e*  a  favourite  1  Why,  they  talk  Dante— write  Dante— and 
Uriah  and  dream  Dante,  at  this  moment  (1821),  to  an  excess 
wfalefa  would  be  ridiculous,  but  that  he  deserves  it.    He  says 
also  that  Dante's '  chief  defect  is  a  want.  In  a  word,  of  gentle 
fselhags."    Of  gentle  feelings  I— and  Franceses  of  Rimini— 
and  the  father's  fseUngs  m  Ugolino— and  Beatrice— and 
*  La  Pla  I '  Why,  there  is  a  gentleness  in  Dante  beyond  all 
when  be  is  tender.    It  to  true  that,  treating  of  the 
or  HeU,  there  to  not  much  scope  or  site  for 
but  who  aaf  Dante  could  have  introduced  any 
'  at  all  Into  HeU  ?  It  there  any  in  Milton's  ?  No 
i'a  Heaven  to  all  love,  and  ijory,  and  majesty." 


first  published 

»  (Frencesca,  daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  Lord  of  Ra- 
~  of  Oarria,  was  given  by  her  father  in  marriage  to 
af  TfihT— .  Lord  of  Rimini,  a  man  of  extra- 
la  bit  person.    His  brother, 


FROM  THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE. 
CANTO   v. 

"  The  land  where  I  was  born  a  sits  by  the  seas, 
Upon  that  shore  to  which  the  Po  descends, 
With  all  his  followers,  In  search  of  peace. 

Love,  which  the  gentle  heart  soon  apprehends, 
Seised  him  for  the  fair  person  which  was  ta'en  « 
From  me,  and  me  even  yet  the  mode  offends. 

Love,  who  to  none  beloved  to  love  again 

Remits,  seised  me  with  wish  to  please,  so  strong, 
That,  as  thou  seest,  yet  it  doth  remain. 

Love  to  one  death  conducted  us  along, 

But  Caina  waits  for  him  our  life  who  ended : " 

Paolo,  who  unhappily  possessed  those  graces  which  the  hus- 
band of  Frencesca  wanted,  engaged  her  affections :  and  being 
taken  in  adultery,  they  were  both  put  to  death  by  toe  enraged 
Landotto.  The  Interest  of  this  pathetic  narrative  to  much 
Increased,  when  it  to  recollected  that  the  other  of  this  unfor- 
tunate lady  was  the  beloved  friend  and  generous  protector  of 
Dante  during  his  latter  days.  See  anti,  p.  504.,  and  also 
Canto  xxvii.  of  the  Inferno,  where  Dante,  speaking  of  Ra- 
venna, says  — . 

L*  aquila  da  Polenta  la  si  cova, 
SI  che  Clrvia  ricopre  co'  suoi  vanni. 

— —  There  Polenta's  eagle  broods, 
And  in  his  broad  circumference  of  plume 
O'enhadows  Cervia.  Caxy. 

Guido  was  the  son  of  Ostasio  da  Polenta,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Ravenna  in  1365.  In  1322,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
sovereignty,  and  died  at  Bologna  in  the  year  following.  He 
is  enumerated,  by  Tiraboschi,  among  the  poets  of  his  time.] 

3  Ravenna. 

4  [Among  Lord  Byron's  unpublished  letters  we  find  the 
following:— 

"  Varied  readings  of  the  translation  from  Dante. 
Seised  him  for  the  fair  person,  which  in  its 
Bloom  was  ta'en  from  me,  yet  the  mode  offends. 

or. 
Seized  him  for  the  lair  form,  of  which  in  its 
Bloom  I  was  reft,  and  yet  the  mode  oflends. 
Love,  which  to  none  beloved  to  love  remits, 
r  with  mutual  wish  to  please  ) 
Seised  me<  with  wish  of  pleasing  him  V  so  strong, 

C  with  the  desire  to  please    J 
That,  as  thou  see'st,  not  yet  that  passion  quits,  Ac. 
You  will  find  these  readings  vary  from  the  M8.  I  sent  you. 
They  are  closer,  but  rougher :  take  which  is  liked  best ;  or, 
if  you  like,  print  them  as  variations.    They  are  all  close  to 
the  text" --Byron  Letter:] 

1  [From  Cain,  the  first  fratricide.  By  Caina  we  are  to 
understand  that  part  of  the  Inferno  to  which  murderers  are 
condemned.] 

*  [The  whole  history  of  woman's  love  to  as  highly  and 
completely  wrought,  we  think,  hi  these  few  lines,  as  that  of 
Juliet  in  the  whole  tragedy  of  8bakspeare.  Frencesca  im- 
putes the  passion  her  brother-in-law  conceived  for  her,  not 
to  depravity,  but  nobleness  of  heart  in  him,  and  to  her  own 
loveliness.  With  a  mingled  feeling  of  keen  sorrow  and  com- 
placent nalveU,  she  says  she  was  fair,  and  that  an  igno- 
minious death  robbed  him  of  her  beauty.  She  confesses  that 
she  loved,  because  she  was  beloved,— that  charm  had  deluded 
her ;  and  she  declares,  with  transport,  that  joy  bad  not  aban- 
doned her  even  in  hell— 

■  M  placer  si  forte, 
Che,  come  vedi,  ancor  non  m'  abbandona." 

It  to  thus  that  Dante  unites  perspicuity  with  conciseness,  and 
the  most  naked  simplicity  with  the  profbundest  observation 
of  the  heart.  Her  guilty  passion  survives  its  punishment  by 
Heaven— but  without  a  shade  of  Impiety.  How  striking  6 
the  contrast  of  her  extreme  happiness  in  the  midst  of  tor- 
meats  that  can  never  cease ;  when,  resuming  her  narrative, 
she  looks  at  her  lover,  and  repeats  with  enthusiasm  — 

"  Questi,  che  mai  da  me  nan  fia  dlvtoo  " — 


▼  - 


Queste  parole  da  lor  d  fur  porte. 

Da  ch*  io  inted  quell'  anbne  offense 
China!  11  viso,  e  tanto  ft  temii  basso 
Fin  che  H  Poeta  ml  dine :  "  Che  pense  ?  n 

Quando  risposl  incommmdal :  "  Ahl  lasso  1 
Quantl  dold  pensier,  quanto  deslo 
Mend  coetoro  al  doloroso  passo ! M 

Pol  ml  rivolsi  a  loro,  e  parlai  io, 
£  cominciai :  Francesca,  1  tuol  martiri 
A  lagrlmar  ml  ranno  tristo  e  plo. 

Ma  dlmml :  al  tempo  de'  dold  sospiri 
A  che,  e  come  concedette  Amore 
Che  conosceste  1  dubblosi  desiri  ? 

Ed  ella  a  me :  nessun  maggior  dolore 
Che  ricordarsl  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria * ;  e  do  sa  il  tuo  dottore. 

Ma  se  a  conoscer  la  prima  radlce 
Del  nostro  amor  tu  hai  cotanto  affetto 
Faro  *  come  colul  che  piange  e  dice. 

Noi  leggevamo  un  giorno  per  dlletto 
Di  Lancillotto  *,  come  Amor  lo  strinte : 
Soli  eravamo,  e  sensa  alcun  sospetto. 

Per  piu  flate  gli  occhi  d  sospinse 
Quella  lettura,  e  scolorocci  11  viso : 
Ma  solo  un  punto  fu  quel  che  d  vinse. 

Quando  leggemmo  il  cnsiato  riso 
Esser  baciato  da  cotanto  amante, 
Quest!,  che  mai  da  me  non  fla  divlso» 

La  bocca  mi  bacio  tutto  treraante : 
Galeotto  fu  il  libro,  e  chi  lo  scrisse — 
Quel  giorno  piu  non  vi  leggemmo  avante 

Mentre  che  l'uno  spirto  questo  dlsse, 
L'altro  piangeva  si  che  dl  pietade 
Io  veoni  men  cosl  com*  io  morisse, 

E  caddi  come  corpo  morto  cade. 

She  nevertheless  goes  on  to  relieve  her  brother-in-law  from 
all  imputation  of  having  seduced  her.  Alone,  and  unconscious 
of  their  danger,  they  read  a  love-story  together.  They  gased 
upon  each  other,  pale  with  emotion ;  but  the  secret  of  their 
mutual  passion  never  escaped  their  lips :  — 

"  Per  piu  flate  gli  occhi  d  sospinse 
Quella  lettura,  e  scolorocci  il  viso ; 
Ha  solo  un  punto  fu  qua!  che  ci  vinse." 
The  description  of  two  happy  lovers  in  the  story  was  the  ruin 
of  Francesca.    It  was  the  romance  of  Lancilot  and  Genevra, 
wife  of  Arthur,  King  of  England :  — 

"  Quando  leggemmo  il  disiato  riso 
Esser  baciato  da  cotanto  amante, 
Questi,  che  mai  da  me  non  fla  diviso 
La  bocca  ml  bado  tutto  tremante." 
Aftf>r  this  avowal,  she  hastens  to  complete  the  picture  with 
one  touch  which  covers  her  with  confusion  — 

"  Quel  giorno  piu  non  vi  leggemmo  avante.1' 

She  utters  not  another  word  !  —  and  yet  wc  fancy  her  before 
us,  with  her  downcast  and  glowing  looks ;  whilst  her  lover 
stands  by  her  side,  listening  in  silence  and  In  tears.  Dante, 
too,  who  had  hitherto  questioned  her,  no  longer  ventures  to 
inquire  in  what  manner  her  husband  had  put  her  to  death  ; 
but  is  so  overawed  by  pity,  that  he  sinks  into  a  swoon.  Nor 
is  this  to  be  considered  as  merely  a  poetical  exaggeration. 
The  poet  had  probably  known  her  when  a  girl,  blooming  in 
innocence  and  beauty  under  the  paternal  roof.  This,  we 
think,  is  the  true  account  of  the  overwhelming  sympathy 
with  which  her  form  overpowers  him.  The  episode,  too, 
was  written  by  hhn  in  the  very  house  in  which  she  was  born, 
and  in  which  he  had  himself,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
exile,  found  a  constant  asylum —  Macaulat. 

"  1  pass  each  day  where  Dante's  bones  are  laid ; 
A  little  cupola,  more  neat  than  solemn, 
Protects  his  dust,  —but  reverence  here  is  paid 

To  the  bard's  tomb,  and  not  the  warrior  a  column : 
The  time  must  come  when,  both  alike  deeay'd. 

The  chieftain's  trophy,  and  the  poet* •  volume, 
Will  sink  where  lie  the  songs  and  wars  of  earth, 
Before  Pelides'  death,  or  Homer's  birth." 

DomJium,  Canto  lu\] 

'  [**  In  ornnl  adversttate  fbrtunse  infeHdasimum  genus  In- 

tortonli  est  fsasse  feUcwa/*— Jbene*.  Dante  hhneetfteus  us, 


These  were  the  accents  utter'd  by  her  tongue.  — 
Since  J  tot  listoCd  so  these  souls  offended, 

lbow»aViiiy  slssgi.saidsokeptittill—    [beaded, 

"  What  think'st  thou?" said  the  bard;  when  I  mv 
And  recommenced  :  "  Alas  I  unto  such  ill 

How  many  sweet  thoughts,  what  strong  ecstasies, 

Led  these  their  evil  fortune  to  fulfil  •• 
And  then  I  turn'd  unto  their  side  my  eyes. 

And  said,  **  Francesca,  thy  sad  destinies 

Have  made  me  sorrow  till  the  tears  arise. 
But  tell  me,  in  the  season  of  tweet  sighs, 

By  what  and  how  thy  love  to  passion  rose, 

So  as  his  dim  desires  to  recognise  ?  " 
Then  she  to  me :  "  The  greatest  of  all  woes 

Is  to  remind  us  of  our  happy  days  * 

In  misery,  and  that  thy  teacher  knows.  * 
But  If  to  learn  our  passion's  first  root  preys 

Upon  thy  spirit  with  such  sympathy, 

I  will  do  even  as  he  who  weeps  and  says,  •— 
We  read  one  day  for  pastime,  seated  nigh. 

Of  Lancilot,  how  love  enchain *d  hixn  too* 

We  were  alone,  quite  unsuspiciously. 
But  oft  our  eyes  met,  and  our  cheeks  in  hue 

All  o'er  dlsoolour*d  by  that  reading  were; 

But  one  point  only  wholly  us  overthrew ;  ? 
When  we  read  the  long-sigh 'd-fbr  smile  of  her, 

To  be  thus  Uss'd  by  such  devoted  low,  * 

He  who  from  me  can  be  divided  ne'er 
Kiss'd  my  mouth,  trembling  in  the  act  ail  over. 

Accursed  was  the  book  and  he  who  wrote ! 

That  day  no  further  leaf  we  did  uncover. " 
While  thus  one  spirit  told  us  of  their  lot. 

The  other  wept,  so  that  with  pity's  thraBs 

I  swoon'd  as  if  by  death  I  had  been  smote, 
And  fell  down  even  as  a  dead  body  fails.  • 

that  Boetius  and  Cicero  de  Araidtil  were  the  two  fine  bosk* 
that  engaged  his  attention.] 

•  ["In  some  or  the  editions  It  is  *  dirb.'  in  other* "  no*:' 
—  an  essential  difference  between    'saying*  and 
which  1  know  not  how  to  decide.    Ask  Fosooto 
editions  drive  me  mad."— .Lord*  Byron  to  Mr*  M.} 

•  [One  of  the  Knights  or  Arthur's  Round  Table, 
lover  of  Genevra,  celebrated  in  romance 
"  King  Arthur,"  vol.  L  p.  52.    Whttaker, 
Manchester,  makes  out  for  the  knight  both  a  local 
and  a  name.    "  The  name  of  Lancelot,"  he  say*.  * 
pellatlon  truly  British,  end  significative  of  royany ; 
being  a  Celtic  term  for  a  spear,  and  Leod.  Lett,  or  T 
porting  a  people.    He  was  tkfrtfor*(\)  a  BrU 
and  since  ne  is  denominated  Lancelot  of  the 
( I)  he  resided  at  Coccium,  in  the  region  Liaassw 
monarch  of  Lancashire ;  as  the  kings  of  Ci 
Seuna,  on  the  forest  of  Moron,  are  genen 
sovereigns  of  Morven  ?  or,  more  properly,  was 
Cheshire,  and  resided  at  Pooi-toa  Lancelot,  In  the 
of  WirralL"    See  also  Ellis's  Spedmeas  of  early 
vol.  L  p.  271.] 

»  ["  In  misery  and  [  *£Jj  j  thy  teacher  know*."— MS  ) 

•  r^«[doe^n]tohewe^^«r»M--»S.l 
T  ["  But  one  point  only  us  f  JJJJJjJJ  ] ." — MM 

»  ["  To  be  thus  kiss'd  by  such  [ ^J^JJf  }  bm.H-  MaVJ 


« 
of 


•  f  The  episode  of  Francesca  of  Risaioi  Is  tfcns 
by  Gary:  and  It  is  only  justice  to  Lord  Bjtoo  to  gree  ta* 
passage  here,  la  order  to  show  how  ho  unrs—lirf  a  e»i 
coming  all  the  dlOcuttea  of  rhyme,  wUh  which  Mr.  Gary 
does  not  grapple:— 

*  •  The  land  that  govs  me  birth 

Is  situate  on  the  coast,  whore  Po  descends 

To  rest  in  ocean  wUhhU  mooes*  etroaaa, 

M •  Love,  that  in gentle  bean  is  jufcaly 

Entangled  htsa  by  BteC  mfr  f 


m 


A  LITERARY  ECLOGUE.* 


"  Nlmtum  ne  crede  eolori."  —  ViaoiL, 

O  trust  not,  ye  beautiful  creature*,  to  hue, 

Though  your  hair  were  as  red  as  your  stockings  are  bine. 


i 


ECLOGUE  FIHST.« 
Jjmdon—  Before  the  Door  of  a  Lecture  Room. 

Enter  Tract,  meeting  Ixkkl. 

Ink.  You  're  too  late. 

Tra.  Is  it  over  ? 

Ink.  Nor  will  be  this  hour. 

But  the  benches  are  cramm'd  like  a  garden  in  flower, 
With  the  pride  of  our  belles,  who  have  made  it  the 
fashion;  [passion1' 

So,  instead  of  "  beaux  arts,"  we  may  say  "  la  belle 
For  learning,  which  lately  has  taken  the  lead  in 
The  world,  and  set  all  the  fine  gentlemen  reading. 

Tra.  I  know  it  too  well,  and  have  worn  out  my 
patience 
With  studying  to  study  your  new  publications. 
There's  Vamp,  Scamp,  and  Mouthy,  and  Wordswords 

and  Co.  3 
With  their  damnable — 

Ta'en  Id  such  cruel  sort,  as  grieves  me  still : 
Lore,  that  denial  takes  from  none  beloved, 
Oauffat  me  with  pleasing  bfan  so  passing  well, 
That,  as  thou  seest,  he  yet  deserts  me  not. 
Love  brought  us  to  one  death :  Caina  waits 
The  soul,  who  spilt  our  life.'   Such  were  their  words ; 
At  hearing  which  downward  I  bent  my  looks. 
And  held  them  there  so  long,  that  the  Bard  cried : 

*  What  art  thou  pondering  ? '    I  in  answer  thus : 

'  Alas  I  by  what  sweet  thoughts,  what  fond  desire. 
Must  they  at  length  to  that  ill  pass  have  reach'ii  T 
M  Then  turning,  I  to  them  my  speech  addrcss'd, 
And  thus  began:  '  Franceses  t  your  sad  late 
Even  to  tears  my  grief  and  pity  moves. 
Sot  tell  me ;  In  the  time  of  your  sweet  sighs, 
By  what,  and  how  Love  granted,  that  ye  knew 
Your  yet  uncertain  wishes  ? '    She  replied : 

*  No  greater  grief  than  to  remember  dave 
Of  toy,  when  misery  is  at  hand.    That  kens 
Thy  tearn'd  Instructor.    Yet  so  eagerly 

tf  thou  art  bent  to  know  the  primal  root 
From  whence  our  love  gat  being,  I  will  do 
As  one,  who  weeps  and  tells  his  tale.    One  day, 
For  ear  delight,  we  read  of  Lancelot, 
Bow  ban  love  thrall'd.    Alone  we  were,  and  no 
Suspicion  near  us.    Ofttimes  by  that  reading 
Ow  eyes  were  drawn  together,  and  the  hue 
Fled  from  our  alter'd  cheek.    But  at  one  point 
Alone  we  fell.    When  of  that  smile  we  read, 
The  wished  mile,  so  rapturously  kiss'd 
By  one  so  deep  in  love,  then  he,  who  ne'er 
From  me  shall  separate,  at  once  my  lips 
All  trembling  kiss'd.    The  book  and  writer  both 
'Were  lovVt  purveyors.    In  Its  leaves  that  day 
We  r«ad  no  more.'    While  thus  one  spirit  snake, 
The  other  wall'd  so  sorely,  that  heart-struck, 
I.  through  compassion  fainting,  seem'd  not  far 
From  death,  and  like  a  corse  fell  to  the  ground." 

Thm  story  of  Francesca  and  Paolo  Is  a  gseat  favourite  with 
tW  Itahana.  It  la  noticed  by  all  the  historians  of  Ravenna. 
f>e*  Mrch  introduces  it,  in  his  Trionfl  d'  Amore,  .among  his 
ax^erople*  of  calamitous  passion ;  and  Tassoni,  in  his  Secchla 
PlrftLiiiiM^nti  Paolo  Malatesta  as  leading  the  troops  of 
■tJxotni.  and  describes  him,  when  mounted  on  his  charger, 
*»  ootxtemptarJng  a  golden  sword-chain,  presented  to  him  by 


*  Blmferi  vieneon  la  bandiera  sesta, 
Giasfta  mfltt  cavalll,  e  mille  fanti — 


Ink.  Hold,  my  good  friend,  do  yon  know 

Whom  you  speak  to  ? 

Tra.     Right  well,  boy,  and  so  does  "  the  Row : "  * 
You're  an  author — a  poet — 

Ink.  And  think  you  that  I 

Can  stand  tamely  in  silence  to  hear  you  decry 
The  Muses  ? 

Tra.  Excuse  me :  I  meant  no  offence 

To  the  Nine ;  though  the  number  who  make  some 
pretence 

To  their  favours  is  such but  the  subject  to  drop, 

I  am  just  piping  hot  from  a  publisher's  shop, 
(Next  door  to  the  pastry-cook's ;  so  that  when  I 
Cannot  find  the  new  volume  I  wanted  to  buy 
On  the  bibliopole's  shelves,  it  is  only  two  paces, 
As  one  finds  every  author  in  one  of  those  places :) 
Where  I  just  had  been  skimming  a  charming  critique, 
So  studded  with  wit,  and  so  sprinkled  with  Greek  J 
Where  your  friend — you  know  who— has  just  got 
such  a  threshing, 

Halli  donata  al  dlspartir  Francesca 
L'  aurea  catena,  a  cui  la  spada  appende. 
La  vl  mirando  al  misero,  e  rinfresca 
Quel  foco  ognor,  che  1'  anima  gli  accende, 
Quanto  cerca  fuggir,  tanto  s'  invesca." 

To  him  Francesca  gave  the  golden  chain 
At  parting-time,  from  which  his  sword  was  hung ; ' 

The  wretched  lover  gased  at  it  with  pain. 
Adding  new  pangs  to  those  his  heart  had  wrung ; 

The  more  he  sought  to  fly  the  luscious  bane, 
The  firmer  he  was  bound,  the  deeper  stung."} 

1  [This  trifle,  which  Lord  Byron  has  himself  designated 
as  a  "  mere  buffoonery,  never  meant  for  publication,"  was 
written  in  1820,  and  first  appeared  in  "  The  Liberal."  The 
personal  allusions  In  which  it  abounds  are,  for  the  most  part, 
sufficiently  intelligible ;  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  so  good- 
humoured,  that  the  parties  concerned  may  be  expected  to 
join  in  the  laugh.] 

*  ["  About  the  year  1781,  it  was  much  the  fashion  for 
several  ladies  to  hare  evening  assemblies,  where  the  fair  sex 
might  participate  in  conversation  with  literary  and  ingenious 
men,  animated  by  a  desire  to  please.  These  societies  were 
denominated  Bluestocking  Clubs:  the  origin  of  which  title 
being  little  known,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  relate  It.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  members  of  those  societies,  when  they 
first  commenced,  was  Mr.  StUllngfleet,  whose  dress  was  re- 
markably grave,  and  in  particular  it  was  observed  that  he  wore 
blue  stockings.  Such  was  the  excellence  of  his  conversation, 
that  his  absence  was  felt  as  so  great  a  loss,  that  it  used  to  be 
said,  '  We  can  do  nothing  without  the  blue  stockings*  '  and 
thus  by  degrees  the  title  was  established." — Boeweil,  vol.  viii. 
p.  86.  Sir  William  Forbes,  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Beettle,  says, 
that  "  a  foreigner  of  distinction  hearing  the  expression, 
translated  it  literally,  '  Bos  Bleu?  by  which  these  meetings 
came  to  be  distinguished.  Miss  Hannah  More,  who  was 
herself  a  member,  has  written  a  poem  with  the  title  of  *  Bas 
Bleu,'  in  allusion  to  this  mistake  of  the  foreigner,  In  which 
she  has  characterised  most  of  the  eminent  personages  of 
which  it  was  composed."] 

*  [See  the  stanxas  on  Messrs.  Wordsworth  and  Soothey  in 
Don  Juan,  canto  ill.] 

*  [Paternoster-row— long  and  still  celebrated  as  a  vary 
bazaar  of  booksellers.  Sir  Walter  Scott  "  hitches  into 
rhyme  "  one  of  the  most  important  firms  —  that 

H  Of  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown, 
Our  fathers  of  the  Row."] 
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That  it  is,  at  the  phrase  goes,  extremely  u  refreshing. "  i 
What  a  beautiful  word ! 

Ink.  Very  true ;  lis  so  soft 

And  so  cooling— they  use  it  a  little  too  oft  j 
And  the  papers  have  got  it  at  last — but  no  matter. 
So  they've  cut  up  our  friend  then  ? 

Tra.  Not  left  him  a  tatter — 

Not  a  rag  of  his  present  or  past  reputation, 
Which  they  call  a  disgrace  to  the  age  and  the  nation. 

Ink.  I'm  sorry  to  hear  this !  for  friendship,  you 

know [so. 

Our  poor  friend  I  — but  I  thought  it  would  terminate 
Our  friendship  is  such,  1 11  read  nothing  to  shock  it 
Tou  don't  happen  to  have  the  Review  in  your  pocket  ? 

Tra.  No;  I  left  a  round  dozen  of  authors  and  others 
(Very  sorry,  no  doubt,  since  the  cause  is  a  brother's) 
All  scrambling  and  jostling,  like  so  many  imps, 
And  on  lire  with  impatience  to  get  the  next  glimpse. 

Ink.  Let  us  join  them. 

Tra.         What,  wont  you  return  to  the  lecture  ? 

Ink.  Why  the  place  Is  so  cramm'd,  there's  not 
room  for  a  spectre. 
Besides,  our  friend  Scamp  is  to-day  so  absurd — 

Tra.  How  can  you  know  that  till  you  hear  him  ? 

Ink.  I  heard 

Quite  enough ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  retreat 
Was  from  his  vile  nonsense,  no  less  than  the  heat 

Tra.  I  have  had  no  great  loss  then  ? 

Ink.  Loss ! — such  a  palaver ! 

I'd  inoculate  sooner  my  wife  with  the  slaver 
Of  a  dog  when  gone  rabid,  than  listen  two  hours 
To  the  torrent  of  trash  which  around  him  he  pours, 
Pump'd  up  with  such  effort,  disgorged  with  such  labour, 

That come — do  not  make  me  speak  ill  of  one's 

neighbour. 

Tra.  I  make  you  I 

Ink.                        Yes,  you!  I  said  nothing  until 
Tou  compell'd  me,  by  speaking  the  truth 

Tra.  lb  speak  01/ 

Is  that  your  deduction  ? 

Ink.  When  speaking  of  Scamp  ill, 

I  certainly  follow,  not  set  an  example. 
The  fellow's  a  fool,  an  impostor,  a  zany. 

Tra.  And  the  crowd  of  to-day  shows  that  one  fool 
makes  many. 
But  we  two  will  be  wise. 

Ink.  •        pray,  then,  let  us  retire. 

Tra.  1  would,  but 

Ink.  There  must  be  attraction  much  higher 

Than  Scamp,  or  the  Jew's  harp  he  nicknames  his  lyre, 
To  call  you  to  this  hotbed. 

Tra. 
A  fair  lady 

Ink.  A  spinster  ? 

Tra. 

Ink 


I  own  it — *tis  true- 


Miss  Lilac! 


The  Blue  I 


The  angel! 


The  devil !  why,  man, 


The  heiress! 

Tra. 

Ink 

Pray  get  out  of  this  hobble  as  fast  as  you  can. 
You  wed  with  Miss  Lilac!  'twould  be  your  perdition: 
She's  a  poet,  a  chymist,  a  mathematician. 

Tra.  I  say  she 's  an  angeL 

1  [This  cut  phrase  was  fin t  used  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view—probably  by  Mr.  Jeffrey.] 

■  [M  Her  favourite  scienoB  was  the  msfhemtrlrsl 
In  short  the  was  a  walking  calculation, 


Ink.  Say  rather  an 

If  you  and  she  marry,  you'll  certainly  wrangle.  * 
I  say  she's  a  Blue,  man,  as  blue  as  the  ether. 

Tra.  And  is  that  any  cause  for    not 
together? 

Ink  Humph!  I  cant  say  I  know  any  happy  alliance 
Which  has  lately  sprung  up  from  a  wedlock  with 

science. 
She's  so  learned  in  all  things,  and  fond  of  cooker-Ding 
Herself  in  all  matters  connected  with  framing. 
That 

Tra.    What? 

Ink.  I  perhaps  may  as  well  hold  my  tongue ; 

But  there's  five  hundred  people  can  teD  you  you  Ye 
wrong. 

Tra.  Tou  forget  Lady  Lilac's  as  rich  as  a  Jew. 

Ink  Is  it  miss  or  the  cash  of  mamma  you  pursue  ? 

Tra.  Why,  Jack,  1 11  be  frank  with  yon— something 
The  girl's  a  fine  girl,  [of  both. 

Ink  And  you  feel  nothing  loth 

To  her  good  lady-mother's  reversion ;  and  yet 
Her  life  is  as  good  as  your  own,  I  will  bet 

Tra.  Let  her  live,  and  as  long  as  she  likes;  I 

demand  [hand 

Nothing  more  than  the  heart  of  her  daughter  and 

Ink  Why  that  heart's  in  the  Inkstand — that  hand 
on  the  pen. 

Tra.  A  propos — Will  you  write  me  a  song  n«/r 
and  then? 

Ink.  To  what  purpose  ? 

Tra.        You  know,  my  dear  friend,  that  in  prust 
My  talent  is  decent,  as  far  as  it  goes; 
But  in  rhyme 

Ink.  Tou  *re  a  terrible  stick,  to  be  sure. 

Tra.  I  own  it :  and  yet,  in  these  times,  there  *i  no 
lure 
For  the  heart  of  the  fair  like  a  stanza  or  two; 
And  so,  as  I  can't,  will  you  furnish  a  few? 

Ink  In  your  name  ? 

Tra.  In  my  name.     I  will  copy  them  ewt 

To  slip  into  her  hand  at  the  very  next  rout. 

Ink  Are  you  so  sax  advanced  as  to  hazard  tins  * 

Tra.  Why,. 

Do  you  think  me  subdued  by  a  Blue-stocking^  eye. 
So  far  as  to  tremble  to  tell  her  in  rhyme 
What  I've  told  her  in  prose,  at  the  least,  as  sublime  ? 

Ink  As  sublime  I  If  it  be  so,  no  need  of  my  Muse. 

Tra.  But  consider,  dear  lnkel,  she's  one  of  the 
"Blues." 

Ink.  As  sublime  I— Mr.  Tracy— I've  nothing  to  amy. 
Stick  to  prose — As  sublime ! ! —  but  I  wish  you  good 

day.  [wwAg; 

Tra.  Nay,  stay,  my  dear  fellow — consider— I  In 
I  own  it ;  but.  prithee,  compose  me  the  song; 

Ink.  ^«  sublime!! 

Tra.  I  but  used  the  expression  in 

Ink  That  may  be,  Mr.  Tracy,  but  shows 
bad  taste. 

Tra.  Iownit — I  Imow  It— acknowledge 
Can  I  say  to  you  more  ? 

Ink  I  see  what  y  cm 'd  be  at 

Tou  disparage  my  parts  with  iiwsmVms  abuse,      £t 
Till  you  think  you  can  turn  them  best  to  your 


MIm  EdgeworuVs  novels . 
Morality's  prbn  personification 
But  —  oh!  jre  lords  of  Udkn 
Inform  us  truly  t  hare  they  si 


*drmal!?~ 


■^ 
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Tra.  And  is  that  not  a  sign  I  respect  them  ? 
ItUL  Why  that 

To  be  rare  makes  a  difference. 

Tra.  I  know  what  is  what : 

And  you,  who  Ye  a  man  of  the  gay  world,  no  less 
Than  a  poet  of  t'other,  may  easily  guess 
That  I  never  could  mean,  by  a  word,  to  offend 
A  genius  like  you,  and  moreover,  my  friend. 
Ink.  No  doubt;  you  by  this  time  should  know 
what  is  due 
To  a  man  of         but  come — let  us  shake  hands. 

TVo.  You  knew, 

And  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  how  heartily  I, 
Whatever  you  publish,  am  ready  to  buy.       [for  sale; 
Ink.  That's  my  bookseller's  business;  I  care  not 
Indeed  the  best  poems  at  first  rather  fail. 
There  were  Renegade's  epics,  and  Botherby's  plays, l 
And  my  own  grand  romance— 

Tra.  Had  its  full  share  of  praise. 

I  myself  saw  it  puTd  in  the  "  Old  Girl's  Review. "* 
Ink.  What  Review  ?  [Trevoux ;  "3 

Tra.  'Tls  the  English  "  Journal  de 

A  clerical  work  of  our  Jesuits  at  home. 
Have  you  never  yet  seen  it  ? 
Ink.  That  pleasure's  to  come. 

TVo.  Make  haste  then. 
Ink.  Why  so  ? 

TVo.  I  have  heard  people  say 

That  It  threaten 'd  to  give  up  the  gho$t  t'other  day. 
Ink.  Well,  that  is  a  sign  of  some  spirit 
Tra.  No  doubt 

Shall  you  be  at  the  Countess  of  Fiddlecome's  rout  ? 
Ink.  I've  a  card,  and  shall  go :  but  at  present,  as 
soon  [the  moon 

As  friend  Scamp  shall  be  pleased  to  step  down  from 
(Where  be  seems  to  be  soaring  in  search  of  his  wits), 
And  an  Interval  grants  from  his  lecturing  fits, 
I'm  engaged  to  the  Lady  Bluebottle's  collation, 
To  partake  of  a  luncheon  and  learn'd  conversation : 
TU  a  sort  of  re-union  for  Scamp,  on  the  days 
Of  his  lecture,  to  treat  him  with  cold  tongue  and 

praise. 
And  I  own,  for  my  own  part,  that  'tis  not  unpleasant. 
Witt  you  go?  There's  Miss  Lilac  will  also  be  present 
TVo.  That  M  metal's  attractive." 
Ink.  No  doubt —to  the  pocket 

Tra.  Tou  should  rather  encourage  my  passion  than 
shock  it 
But  let  us  proceed ;  for  I  think,  by  the  hum— 
Ink.  Very  true ;  let  us  go,  then,  before  they  can 
come, 
Or  else  we  H  be  kept  here  an  hour  at  their  levy, 
On  the  rack  of  cross  questions,  by  all  the  blue  bevy. 
Hark  I  Zounds,  they  11  be  on  us ;  I  know  by  the  drone 
Of  old  Botherby's  spouting  ex-cathedra  tone. 
Ay !  there  he  U  at  It    Foot  Scamp  I  better  join 
Tour  friends,  or  hell  pay  you  back  in  your  own  coin. 
Tnu  All  fair ;  tit  but  lecture  for  lecture. 

'  {Urnmn.  Soother  awl  Sotheby.] 

t  p*  My  Grandmother's  Bartow,  the  British.'1  This  heavy 
Journal  has  since  been  gathered  to  its  grandmothers.] 

'  [The  M  Journal  de  Trevoux  M  (in  fifty-six  Totumes)  is  one 
of  the  roost  curious  collections  of  literary  gotiip  in  the  world* 
—  and  the  Poet  paid  the  British  Review  an  extravagant  com- 
pltaMot,  when  he  made  this  comparison.] 

•  "*  Sotheby  la  a  good  man  —  rhymes  well  (if  not  wisely) ; 
hoi  ten  bore.  Ho  seises  you  by  the  button.  One  night  of  a 
rout  at  Mr*.  Hone's,  he  had  fastened  upon  me  —  (something 

or  Orestes,  or  some  of  his  plays)  not* 


Ink.  That's  clear. 

But  for  God's  sake  let's  go,  or  the  Bore  will  be  here. 
Come,  come :  nay,  I  'm  off.  [Exit  Ictcxl. 

Tra.  Tou  are  right,  and  1 11  follow ; 

'Tls  high  time  for  a  "  Sic  me  servavit  Apollo."* 
And  yet  we  shall  have  the  whole  crew  on  our  kibes, 
Blues,  dandles,  and  dowagers,  and  second-hand  scribes, 
All  flocking  to  moisten  their  exquisite  throttles 
With  a  glass  of  Madeira  at  Lady  Bluebottle's. 

[Exit  Tracv. 


ECLOGUE  SECOND. 

An  Apartment  in  the  House  of  Ladt  Blcebottlx 
-—A  Table  prepared. 

Sia  Richaxd  Bluxbottlz  solus. 

Was  there  ever  a  man  who  was  married  so  sorry  ? 
Like  a  fool,  I  must  needs  do  the  thing  in  a  hurry. 
My  life  is  reversed,  and  my  quiet  destroy'd ; 
My  days,  which  once  pasa'd  in  so  gentle  a  void, 
Must  now,  every  hour  of  the  twelve,  be  employ'd : 
The  twelve,  do  I  say  ?  — of  the  whole  twenty-four, 
Is  there  one  which  I  dare  call  my  own  any  more  ? 
What  with  driving  and  visiting,  dancing  and  dining. 
What  with  learning,  and  teaching,  and  scribbling, 

and  shining 
In  science  and  art,  111  be  cursed  if  I  know 
Myself  from  my  wife ;  for  although  we  are  two, 
Yet  she  somehow  contrives  that  all  things  shall  be  done 
In  a  style  which  proclaims  us  eternally  one. 
But  the  thing  of  all  things  which  distresses  me  more 
Than  the  bills  of  the  week  (though  they  trouble  me 

sore) 
Is  the  numerous,  humorous,  backbiting  crew 
Of  scribblers,  wits,  lecturers,  white,  black,  and  blue, 
Who  are  brought  to  my  house  as  an  inn,  to  my  cost— 
For  the  pill  here,  It  seems,  is  defray 'd  by  the  host— 
|  No  pleasure  1  no  leisure  1  no  thought  for  my  pains, 
But  to  hear  a  vile  jargon  which  addles  my  brains : 
A  smatter  and  chatter,  glean'd  out  of  reviews, 
By  the  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail,  of  those  they  call "  Blubs  ; " 

A  rabble  who  know  not But  soft,  here  they  come  1 

Would  to  God  I  were  deaf!  as  I'm  not,  111  be  dumb. 

Enter  Ladt  Bluxbottlx,  Miss  Lilac,  Ladt  Blus- 
mouxt,  Ma.  BoTHxasT,  Ikkxl,  TaacT,  Miss 
MAXAaivx,  and  others,  with  Scamp  the  Lecturer, 

Lady  Blueb.  Ah !   Sir  Bichard,   good   morning  i 

I've  brought  you  some  friends. 
Sir  Rich,  (bows,  and  afterwards  aside.)  If  friends, 

they're  the  first 
Lady  Blueb.  But  the  luncheon  attends. 

I  pray  ye  be  seated,  "  sans  eertmonie.9* 
Mr.  Scamp,  you  *re  fatigued ;  take  your  chair  there, 
next  me.  [  They  all  sit. 


withstanding  my  symptom!  of  manifest  diitrass  —  (for  I 
In  lore,  and  just  nicked  a  minute  when  neither  mothers,  nor 
husband*,  nor  rivals,  nor  gossips  were  near  my  then  idol, 
who  was  beautiful  as  the  statues  of  the  gallery  where  we 
stood  at  the  time.  Sotheby,  1  say,  had  seised  upon  me  by 
the  button  and  the  heart-strings,  and  spared  neither.  Wil- 
liam Spencer,  who  likes  fun,  and  don't  dislike  mischief,  saw 
my  case,  and  coming  up  to  us  both,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
pathetically  bade  me  farewell ;  *  for/  said  he,  •  I  see  it  is  all 
orer  with  you.*  Sotheby  then  went  his  way  i  *  sic  me  ser- 
vavit Apotto.*  " — Byron  Diary,  1831 .] 


Sir  Rich.  (a«de.)If  lie  docs,  his  fatigue  Is  to  come. 

Lady  Blueb.  Mr.  Tracy — 

Lady  Bluemount — Miss  Lilac— be  pleased,  pray,  to 

place  ye; 
And  you,  Mr.  Botherby — 

Both.  Oh,  my  dear  lady, 

I  obey. 

Lady  Blueb.  Mr.  Inkel,  I  ought  to  upbraid  ye ; 
You  were  not  at  the  lecture. 

Ink.  Excuse  me,  I  was ; 

But  the  heat  forced  me  out  in  the  best  part — alas  1 
And  when — 

Lady  Blueb.  To  be  sure  it  was  broiling ;  but  then 
You  have  lost  such  a  lecture  t 

Both.  The  best  of  the  ten. 

Tra*  How  can  you  know  that  ?  there  are  two  more. 

Bath.  Because 

I  defy  him  to  beat  this  day's  wondrous  applause. 
The  very  walls  shook. 

InJL  Oh,  if  that  be  the  test, 

I  allow  our  friend  Scamp  has  this  day  done  his  best 
Miss  Lilac,  permit  me  to  help  you ; — a  wing  ? 

Miss  LiL  No  more,  sir,  I  thank  you.    Who  lectures 
next  spring  ? 

Bath.  DickDunder. 

Ink.  That  is,  if  he  lives. 

Miss  LiL  And  why  not  ? 

Ink.  No  reason  whatever,  save  that  he 's  a  sot. 
Lady  Bluemount !  a  glass  of  Madeira  ? 

Lady  Blue*.  With  pleasure. 

Ink.  How   does   your  friend   Wordswords,    that 
Windermere  treasure  ? 
Does  he  stick  to  his  lakes,  like  the  leeches  he  sings, 
And  their  gatherers,  as  Homer  sung  warriors  and 
kings? 

Lady  Bittern.  He  has  just  got  a  place. 

Ink.  As  a  footman  ? 

Lady  Bittern.  For  shame  I 

Nor  profane  with  your  sneers  so  poetic  a  name. 

Ink.  Nay,  I  meant  him  no  evil,  but  pitied  bis 
master; 
For  the  poet  of  pedlars  'twere,  sure,  no  disaster 
To  wear  a  new  livery ;  the  more,  as. 'tis  not      [coat 
The  first  time  he  has  turn'd  both  his  creed  and  his 

Lady  Bluem.  For  shame  I  I  repeat  If  Sir  George 
could  but  hear 

Lady  Blueb.  Never  mind  our  friend  Inkel ;  we  all 
know,  my  dear, 
'Tis  his  way. 

Sir  Rick.      But  this  place 

Ink.  Is  perhaps  like  friend  Scamp's, 

A  lecturer's.  [Stamps : " 

Lady  Bluem,  Excuse  me  —  tis    one    in    "the 
He  is  made  a  collector.  * 

Tra.  Collector  ! 

Sir  Rich.  How  ? 

Miss  JUL  What? 

Ink.  I  shall  think  of  him  oft  when  I  buy  a  new  hat: 
There  his  works  will  appear 

Lady  Bluem.  Sir,  they  reach  to  the  Ganges. 

Ink.  I  sha'n*t  go  so  far — I  can  have  them  at 
Grange's.  • 

1  [Wordsworth  was  collector  of  stamps  for  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland.] 

*  Grange  is  or  was  a  {swam  pastrycook  and  fruiterer  In 
Piccadilly. 

»  P*  When  I  belonged  to  the  Drury  Lane  Committee,  the 
number  of  plays  upon  the  shelres  were  about  fire  hundred. 


Lady  Blueb.  Oh  fie! 

Miss  LiL  And  far  shame  I 

Lady  Bluem.  You  Ye  too  bad. 

Both.  Yerygood! 

Lady  Bluem.  How  good  ? 

Lady  Blueb.  He  means  nought — tis  his  phrase. 

Lady  Bluem.  He  grows  rude 

Lady  Blueb.  He  means  nothing ;  nay,  ask  him. 

Lady  Bluem.  Pray,  sir !  did  you  mean 

What  you  say  ? 

Ink.  Never  mind  if  he  did ;  twill  be  seen 

That  whatever  he  means  wont  alloy  what  he  says. 

Both.  Sir? 

Ink.  Pray  be  content  with  your  portion  of  praise; 
*T  was  in  your  defence. 

Both.  If  you  please,  with  submission, 

I  can  make  out  my  own. 

Ink.  It  would  be  your  perdition. 

While  you  live,  my  dear  Botherby,  never  defend 
Yourself  or  your  works ;  but  leave  both  to  a  friend. 
A  propos — Is  your  play  then  accepted  at  last  ? 

Both.  At  last? 

Ink.  Why  I  thought—that's  to  say— there  had 
pass'd 
A  few  green-room  whispers,  which  hinted— yea 

know 
That  the  taste  of  the  actors  at  best  Is  to  so.  > 

Both.  Sir,  the  green-room's  in  rapture,  and  so1* 
the  Committee, 

Ink.  Ay — yours  are  the  plays  for  exciting  oar 
"  pity  [mind.' 

And  fear,"  as  the  Greek  says :    for  "  purging  the 
I  doubt  if  you'll  leave  us  an  equal  behind. 

Both.  I  have  written  the  prologue,  and  meant  to 
have  pray'd 
For  a  spice  of  your  wit  In  an  epilogue's  aid. 

Ink.  Well,  time  enough  yet,  when  the  play  t  to  be 
play'd. 
Is  it  cast  yet  ? 

Both.  The  actors  are  fighting  for  parts 

As  Is  usual  In  that  most  litigious  of  arts. 

Lady  Blueb.  Well  all  make  a  party,  and  go  the 
first  night 

Tra.  And  you  promised  the  epilogue,  Inkel. 

Ink.  Not  unite. 

However,  to  save  my  friend  Botherby  trouble, 
IH  do  what  I  can,  though  my  pains  must  be  double. 

Tra.  Why  so? 

I*k-  To  do  justice  to  what  goes  bettor. 

Both.  Sir,  I'm  happy  to  say,  I  have  no  lean  on 
that  score. 
Your  parts,  Mr.  Inkel,  are 

/**•  Never  mind  oust , 

Stick  to  those  of  your  play,  which  is  quite  *vor  cars 
line. 

lady  Bluem.  Yon*re  a  fugitive  writer,  I  thtifc* 
sir,  of  rhymes  ? 

Ink.  Yes,  ma'am ;  and  a  fugitive  reader  sometbrxsv. 
On  Wordswords,  for  instance,  I  seldom  alight 
Or  on  Mouthey,  his  friend,  without  talcing  to  Ofehl. 

Lady  Bluem.  Sir,  your  taste  Is  too  common :  but 
time  and  posterity 

Mr.  Sotheby  obligingly  onVred  us  sal  his  tragedies,  4 
pledged  myself,  and — notwithstanding  many  smiabbfte* 

my  committee  brethren  —  did  get  Ivan  aerated,  read. 

the  parts  distributed.  But  lo  t  In  the  Terr  heart  *f  tfce 
matter,  upon  tome  fcytf.ness  on  the  part  of  Keun.  or  walk 
on  that  of  the  author,  Sotheby  withdrew  his  play. '— ." 
Diary  1  I821.J 
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inn  right  these  great  men,  and  this  age's  severity 
Become  its  reproach. 

Ink  I  Ve  no  sort  of  objection, 

So  I  *m  not  of  the  party  to  take  the  infection. 
Lady  Blueb.  Perhaps  you  have  doubts  that  they 

ever  will  take  f 
Ink.  Not  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  those  of  the  lake 
Have  taken  already,  and  still  will  continue 
To  take— what  they  can,  from  a  groat  to  a  guinea, 
Of  pension  or  place ;— but  the  suhject  's  a  bore. 
Lady  Bittern.  Well,  sir,  the  time's  coming. 
Ink  Scamp  I  dont  you  feel  sore  ? 

What  say  you  to  this  ? 

Scamp.  They  have  merit,  I  own ; 

Though  their  system's  absurdity  keeps  it  unknown. 
Ink.  Then  why  not  unearth  it  in  one  of  your 

lectures? 
Scamp.  It  is  only  time  past  which  comes  under 

my  strictures. 
Lady  Blueb.  Come,  a  truce  with  all  tartness ;  — 
the  joy  of  my  heart 
Is  to  see  Nature's  triumph  o'er  all  that  is  art 
Wild  Nature ! — Grand  Shakspeare  1 

Both.  And  down  Aristotle ! 

Lady  Bluem.    Sir  George  >  thinks  exactly  with 
Lady  Bluebottle : 
And  my  Lord  Seventy-four2,  who  protects  our  dear 

Bard, 
And  who  gave  him  his  place,  has  the  greatest  regard 
For  the  poet,  who,  singing  of  pedlars  and  asses,* 
Has  found  out  the  way  to  dispense  with  Parnassus. 
Tra.  And  you,  Scamp !  — 
Scamp.       I  needs  must  confess  I'm  embarrass'd. 
ink.  Dont  call  upon  Scamp,  who's  already  so 
harass'd 
With  old  schools,  and  new  schools,  and  no  tchoob, 
and  all  schools. 
Tra*  Well,  one  thing  is  oertain,  that  tome  must 
befools. 
I  should  like  to  know  who. 

Ink  And  I  should  not  be  sorry 

To  know  who  are  not:— it  would  save  us  some 


Lady  Blueb.  A  truce  with  remark,  and  let  no- 
thing control 
This  M  feast  of  our  reason,  and  flow  of  the  soul." 
Oh  !  my  dear  Mr.  Botherby !  sympathise !— I 
Vow  fee)  such  a  rapture,  I'm  ready  to  fly, 
I  feel  so  elastic—-*'  $o  buoyant— so  buoyant  /**  4 

Ink  Tracy  I  open  the  window. 

Tra.  I  wish  her  much  joy  on't 

»  rThtlaf*  Sir  George  Beaumont— a  constant  friend  of 

mUW.  W  OfwWOJfttt.  j 


*  Hi  was  not  the  present  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  bat  James, 
ffe*  first  earl,  who  offered  to  build,  and  completely  furnish 
man,  a  ship  of  seventy-four  guns,  towards  the  dose  of 
A nsci lien  war,  for  the  service  of  his  country,  at  bis  own 
-,  — .  banes  the  soubriquet  in  tbe  teat.] 

»  tu  We  learn  from  Horace, '  Homer  sometimes  sleeps ; ' 
We   feel,  without  him,  Wordsworth  sometimes 


To  show  with  what  complacency  he  creeps, 
Wlch  bis  dear  *  waggoners,*  around  his  lakes. 

Tie  wishes  for  *  a  boat1  to  sail  tbe  deeps— 
Of  ocean  ?  —No,  of  air  i  and  then  he  makes 

Another  eatery  for  *  a  Utile  boat,* 
'    ess  to  set  it  well  afloat. 


Both.  For  God's  sake,  my  Lady  Bluebottle,  check 
not 
This  gentle  emotion,  so  seldom  our  lot 
Upon  earth.    Give  it  way ;  tis  an  impulse  which  lifts 
Our  spirits  from  earth ;  the  sublimest  of  gifts ; 
For   which    poor  Prometheus  was  chain'd  to  his 

mountain: 
'Tis  the  source  of  all  sentiment— feeling's*  true 

fountain; 
'Tis  the  Vision  of  Heaven  upon  Earth  :  'tis  the  gas 
Of  the  soul :  'tis  the  selling  of  shades  as  they  pass, 
And  making  them  substance :  'tis  something  divine : — 
Ink.  Shall  I  help  you,  my  friend,  to  a  little  more 

wine? 
Both.  I  thank  you ;  not  any  more,  sir,  till  I  dine. 
Ink  A  propos — Do  you  dine  with  Sir  Humphry  * 

to-day? 
Tra.   I       uld  think  with  Duke  Humphry  was 

more  in  your  way. 
Ink  It  might  be  of  yore ;  but  we  authors  now  look 
To  the  Knight,  as  a  landlord,  much  more  than  the 

Duke. 
The  truth  is,  each  writer  now  quite  at  his  ease  is, 
And  (except  with  his  publisher)  dines  where  he 

pleases. 
But  'tis  now  nearly  five,  and  I  must  to  the  Park. 

Tra.  And  111  take  a  turn  with  you  there  till  'tis 
And  you,  Scamp  —  [dark. 

Scamp.  Excuse  me  1  I  must  to  my  notes, 

For  my  lecture  next  week. 

Ink.  He  must  mind  whom  he  quotes 

Out  of  "  Elegant  Extracts. M 

Lady  Blueb.  Well,  now  we  break  op ; 

But  remember  Miss  Diddle0  invites  us  to  sup. 
Ink.  Then  at  two  hours  past  midnight  we  all  meet 
again, 
For  the  sciences,  sandwiches,  hock,  and  champagne ! 
Tra.  And  the  sweet  lobster  salad  I 
Both.  I  honour  that  meal ; 

For  'tis  then  that  our  feelings  most  genuinely — feel 
Ink.    True;    feeling  is  truest  then,  far  beyond 
question; 
I  wish  to  the  gods  twas  the  same  with  digestion  I 
Lady  Blueb.  Pshaw  1— never  mind  that ;  for  one 
moment  of  feeling 
Is  worth— >  God  knows  what 

Ink  'Tis  at  least  worth  concealing 

For  itself,  or  what  follows But  here  comes  your 

carriage. 
Sir  Rick  {aside).  I  wish  all  these  people  were 
d        d  with  my  marriage  1  [Exeunt. 

"  '  Pedlars,'  and  'boats,'  and  *  waggons ! '  Oh  I  ve  shades 
Of  Pope  and  Dryden,  are  we  come  to  this  r 
That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  evades 

Contempt,  but  from  the  bathos*  vast  abyss 
Floats  scumlike  uppermost,  and  these  Jack  Cades 
Of  sense  and  song  above  your  graves  may  hiss  — 
The '  little  boatman  »  and  his  •  Peter  Bell ' 
Can  sneer  at  him  who  drew 4  Achitopbel  I '  " 

Don  Juant  Canto  lii.l 
4  Fact  from  life,  with  the  ttords. 

*  [The  late  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society.] 

•  [The  late  Miss  Lydia  White,  whose  hospitable  functions 
have  not  yet  been  supplied  to  the  circle  of  London  artists  and 
literati— an  accomplished,  clever,  and  truly  amiable,  but  very 
eccentric  lady.  The  name  in  the  teat  could  only  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Jingling  memnMsune  it  bean  to  Ludia.} 
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®bt  Virion  of  Sfttfcgtttttrt, 

BY  QUEVEDO  REDIVIVUS.1 

SUGOISTSD   AY   THA   COMPOSITIOK   SO   KKTITLID   BT  THE   ACTHO*  OF   "  WAT  TTLKM 


•• 


"  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment  I  jee,  a  Daniel  t 
1  thank  the*,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word.** 


ii 


PREFACE. 

I»  hath  been  wisely  said,  that  "  One  fool  makes 
many ; "  and  it  hath  been  poetically  observed, 

44  That  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."— Pop*. 

If  Mr.  Sonthey  had  not  rushed  in  where  he  had 
no  business,  and  where  he  never  was  before,  and 
never  will  be  again,  the  following  poem  would  not 

i  [In  1891,  Mr.  Souther  published  a  piece,  in  English  hexa- 
meters, entitled  "  A  Vision  of  Judgment ; "  and  which  Lord 
Byron,  In  criticising  it,  laughs  at  as  "  the  Apotheosis  of 
George  the  Third."  In  the  preface  to  this  poem,  after  some 
observations  on  the  peculiar  style  of  its  versification,  Mr. 
Souther  Introduced  the  following  remarks :  — 

« I  am  wall  swan  that  the  public  are  peculiarly  intolerant  of  sash 
>;  notion  so  than  the  populace  are  of  any  stasfcm  fashion,    " 
r  convenience.  Would  that  thu  llssrart  intolerance  we 

ce  of  a  saner  Judgment,  and  regarded  the  morals  m    

Un>  meaner  of  a  compotBonj  the  spirit  rather  thmn  thafkcml    Would 


£TSZ 


mockery,  lewdnen  and  impiety,  with  which  BoeUah  pastry  has,  m  oar 
4am.ambccnpa0vtad!  far  nan  than  half  a  century  BngUah  Unwatara 
had  bean  distinguished  by  Its  moral  purity,  the  affect,  and,  m  its  turn,  the 
t  lm|Tifmojw  frr  titliTf ■'  — w— ■ ■-  A  fatlierinla^t,  without  ap- 
i  of  evil,  haw  put  into  tha  hand*  of  hia  children  any  book  which 
a  theorem,  If*  did  not  bear,  either  la  Ita  titfeuege  or  fronds- 


tha 


of  a 


i,  manifest  atgns  that  it  was  Intended 
re  was  no  daafcr  In  any  work  which  * 
publiahar,  or  was  to  ba  procured  at  ^"y  re 

particularly  tha  cast  with  regard  to  oar  poetry.  It  Is  now  no  longer sot 
and  woe  to  thorn  by  whom  the  oflenco  comet  h !  Tha  greater  the  talsaus 
of  the  offender,  the  greater  Is  las  galtt,  end  tha  mora  endarmg  wUlbahla 
•name.  Whether  h  ba  that  the  lawa  are  In  themselves  unable  to  abate  an 
evil  of  thta  mafnitnde,  or  whether  It  be  that  they  are  romlariy  administered, 
and  whh  mchlnjustice  that  the  celebrity  of  an  offender  aervm  ma  privilege 
whereby  he  obtains  Impunity,  Individuals  are  boand  to  consWier  that  each 
pemldoos  works  would  neither  be  published  nor  written.  If  they  ware  dia- 
led as  they  might,  and  oaght  to  ba,  by  public  faaliaa:  every  person, 
tare,  who  purchases  such  books,  or  admits  them  into  his  hones,  pro. 
themiechW,  and  thereby,  as  flsr  as  m  turn  lies,  DOcomes  an  alder 
bettor  of  the  crime.  _ 
The  publication  of  a  laacfvleue  book  ta  one  of  the  wont  offences  which 
be  committed  agaust  the  well-being  of  society.  It  la  a  am,  to  the 
aaquencaa  of  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned,  and  those  riwiaacmai 
rfter-repentance  In  the  writer  can  counteract.  Whatever  remurss  of 
■dance  he  may  foal  when  bis  hour  cornea  (and  come  It  must  I)  will  be 
of  no  avail.  The  poignancy  of  a  death  bad  lapintanti  cannot  cancel  one 
cony  of  the  thousands  which  are  aant  abroad ;  and  as  long  at  It  continues 
to  ho  read,  so  long  la  he  the  pander  of  posterity,  and  se  long  Is  he  heaping 
up^guMt  upon  his  soul  m  perpetual  accumulation.     _^__        

whan  applied  to  those  Immoral  writers  who  have  not  bean  conscious  of  any 
evil  imantlon  In  their  writings,  who  would  acknowledge  a  little  levity,  a 
little  warmth  of  colouring,  and  aa  forth,  in  that  sort  of  language  with 
which  men  gloat  over  their  favourite  vices,  and  deceive  themselves.  What 
t  paasid  of  those  far  whom  tha  theaghilaaiBiai  and  Inebriety  of 


and  with  deliberate  purpose ?  —  Man  of  diseased* 

depraved  Unagmations.  who.  forming  a  aratem  of  opinions  to  suit 
smnnppy  couras  of  conductTnave  rebaM  ag^nst  ^eholW  ordinanesa  of 
human  society,  and  hating  that  iwvealed  raVgten  which,  wtlh  all 

t  eMHuel  A^vmeswaeflrfnanoi    #taeanw  ekosnu  unMaaAaawb  awAsu4uwAwV  uwA  aflmwanAsmwkmuak    ImawAahaS*  mm  1 

Ives,  by inhering  them  with  a 


ttris  hi  vidimus  at  vlnmausi  n 
magna  l"^t*Mw  magnis 

Iwamn^lunmw^ 

vellet 
almor 

et'vere  a 

febriculis 

Ignorant  a  levihomlnaet 


iserftdi 


Vm  ' 
deal  remarks  and  strikma  _ 
from  Pisa,  while  the  proa?  of 
author  (the  anther  of  Ocblr  i 
that,  to  have  obtained  his 


cats,  nihil  compotltum,  aiduum.  atternum.'*-.  Savaams  Lender,  A 
onjao  Vm  Lmtimi  Snmmtda.   -  That  assay*  which  islall  of  Ana  cri 


ship  as  s  man,  will  be  ra 
the  petty  emnitias  of  this 


iwfO 


Of  Ha 

Julian)  1  wall  only  aay  m  misplace, 
m  a  post,  andpesssand  hbffiend- 
the  honeuss  of  my  Urn,  when 

nnWwawmnmwAu      AnYasw.    BwM  I 

enew>anua^seawm)Ug    unmnes    want  % 


have  been  written.  It  is  not  impossiok  that  It  may 
be  as  good  as  his  own,  seeing  that  it  cannot,  by  any 
species  of  stupidity,  natural  or  acquired,  he  aswar. 
The  grots  flattery,  the  dull  taf/ndtmcc,  the  rent- 
gado  intolerance  and  impious  cant,  of  the  poem  by 
the  author  of  «  Wat  Tyler,"  are  something  so  stu- 
pendous as  to  form  the  sublime  of  »«™tif  fuu 
taining  the  quintessence  of  his  own  attributes. 


laawic  school  j  far  though  Umsx  it  faiiQijaTr    ■»    *=■ 

a^n    afAjUeW  tsftBM^tWnewannl  aunwaulas      aaaneW    n^m^Sk  Z-T*-^^*.     -^smTo>^       ^^^^^^Tm  ^^^^ 


cvila 
ah 

be 


that  eats  into  the  i 
be  called  thai 
aptattofBohal 

Imagaj  eratracuttas  and  net 
sore  aaaemeflv  i  Sjssibi  tislsai  by  a 
inipie^.VbJcnatmbetnnthewTc 
vewitntelsaJttad. 
Thaevfl  is  polhJcal  at  wall  msastaj,  far  bsdeed  auaauJ  assiawnwaui 

us^uaMsi     aaei  «i  JbB»*a  *■ -^      -   ■  * ^T^^Z        ^   *.       ^wr™^^^    "*    ^^^?    Wnnun-f^nnnwST  SBBBfABPP 

gSSjajsJ—  SJBa  SJ,  BBwnCn  unanaai  a^nnnnnSeU  g^BUBMBb  SAannTSaang    ■■■*  at  annnnnnnnnnnnnnnnTn^nmi  «■■■  ^sassaak^snK  ^^ 

anylntb *■ •*—'   — -— * -•"    ^^^^ aueamum m 

Machlav 

rupted,asrethe| 
vary  ezeo 
surely  an 

by  jnjbiaess  only  east] 


There  Is  net 


i  of  a 


,— ai 


"No 
the 


He)  una 


***'••  eawiana  SSAae>  wna  aj^sWABwer  wTXuvSSBaa  waamBf  aBgag  BnanrVwAVnalgS  W  uwaamWflmB  wawaaf/  ^^BBBBJamgAttgAUAa 


Lord  Byron  rejomed  as  follows:— 
Mr.  neuthey,  In  his  pious  preface  sa  a 


*■  I 


-  Mr.  neuthey,  tn  his  plows  preface  sa  a  peem  whom  sumaemnn  a>  m 
oarmkat  as  the  tomtton  ofWaTTylar,  SiiiimTtt  ■  wAwaaTenSemh 
that  smcere  production,  calls  swan  the  'lialdaisss  m makTm  lu*  a>  sn> 
Iishnsnaliii  ^#v^*»  — tHMrTiTit TTrtiT^      u"I!'—T  ?/ ^—  »* *»^  —  ma 

a^^^^S  "-f"01'  rnnaS*  *■■  ••  nut  rTaaMn  Hevafasaunt  eat  amaa  waaw 
•tWatTyiar.batssthojeof  Us»«8esna*e8«hoeL*  TumnSsmT 
Mr.  Souther  knows  It  to  be  not  tnsn.    ftseew  •"-      *       *-      -*^ 


Mr.  Soutbey  knows  It  to  he  net  _ 
";  Voltaire  and 


and  Diderot  were  aant  to  the  Beati'e,  mill  a  waaainsi  ■mass  uilTTTjsL 
Uw  wbdle  clem  by  the  eaisu^  dsepaca^ 

Bevolntiou  was  af  nrraslimad  tij  ■■■■  aillasaj     isnsi  sTTai  ■  sT  |" 
occuned  had  no  such  wrisnji  aver  eahaaa.  ~U  U  teunnwrnhTamwaaaa 

«vsry  thmg  m  the  fiauuh  lUvolutioo.  end  u^ 


thsfr  najaajsj  oaTu^enaua  ant  eeauaN 


enmf-"S3a"i 
It  by  writing  Umsof ^g»> 

.   -^       .  ■*.*¥—'   Waemutbalsnlleif] 
only  Paris  and  a  ftantkanxty,  which  far  a  i 

wit  sf  then  aainsjiSiapj.    Tho  **—*.  *  «s»u»—<  »• 

win  Uaweptawaykyaniaasnma)  and  net  hyteVenesel   ThaaV«u. 

wtmw  WnwmV    Swaau  fWanll  wanwAwamssfcensw      SmfAfj  sfmwAnmnn)  Anaf  wwamunv^B^sswa,    ■ —      -  fc  ~  ^^Sjnmg  umaasw 

■■—w  ^**M1>    ^]FV  ^7^  Wkwh^kWmmWmtf  SSPgl  aaABJfJBJsaBJ  mur   f^faggauf  •fPenl  «VnnaVeaVswMf)  Bnn»%JanaTmnnnnwaw> 

beafewanch  stBrntas^Huliia^^aaa  weaar  hnt  fsna  asnanaanT? 
1,1  -■■  — — —   but  thav^are^very  wjw;  and  thanr     *  --     " 

M.  «wy  aj»  ammassd  -Shut,  to  1*"*  "* 

-  Mr.  Southey.  whh  amaaanly  S „, 

•death  bad  tvii— laiufof  chs objatss  oTblsdmnuot 
m  allium  f  Vhasn  of  Jertapueirin  arose m watt 
Whet  Mr.  ffcrnAy  ^^ 
m_^m_    flSw^ftultiswawAaofs 

I  have  not  waited  far  a  •  i 
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.So  much  for  his  poem — a  word  on  his  preface. 
In  this  preface  it  has  pleased  the  magnanimous 
Laureate  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  supposed  "  Satanic 
School,"  the  which  he  doth  recommend  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  legislature ;  thereby  adding  to  his  other 
laurels  the  ambition  of  those  of  an  informer.    If  there 

food  or  evfl  of  my  deed*  may  preponderate  it  noc  for  no*  to  ascertain  ;  bat 
my  means  And  opportuiutie*  have  been  greater,  I  iball  limit  my  present 
ice  to  an  wrttwi,  (easily  proved,  if  necessary,)  thai  I, '  in  my  dearer, 
dona  roar*  real  good  In  ant  on*  firea  year,  since  I  wu  twenty,  than 
Mr.  Sen  they  In  the  whole  course  of  his  shifting  aud  turncoat  exiatence. 
Thai*  are  several  action*  to  which  I  can  look  hack  with  an  honest  pride, 
am  to  bo  damped  by  the  calumnies  of  a  hireling.  Thar*  are  others  to 
which  1  recur  with  Borrow  and  repentance ;  bat  the  only  met  of  svy  life  of 
Which  Mr.  Southey  can  rare  any  real  knowledge,  aa  ft  wu  one  which 
lueaghl  one  in  contact  with  a  near  connection  of  his  own  [Mr.  Coleridge]. 
did  no  dishonour  Co  that  connection  nor  to  ma. 

**  I  am  not  Ignorant  of  Mr.  Southey'*  calumnies  on  a  different  occasion, 
aVnowtng  them  to  be  such,  which  he  scattered  abroad  on  hi*  return  from 
Switaerland  against  roe  and  other* ;  the]  have  done  him  no  rood  In  thin 
world:  and  If  trie  creed  be  the  rich!  one,  they  will  do  him  le.*  in  the  next. 
What  est  *  death-bed '  may  be,  it  it  not  my  province  to  predicate ;  let  him 
>  m  wttb  hla  Maker,  aa  1  must  do  with  mine.  There  U  something  at 
ludicrous  and  blasphemous  to  thi*  arrogant  scribbler  of  all  work  sitting 
i  to  deal  damnation  and  destruction  upon  bit  fvllow -creatures,  with 
Wat  Tyler,  the  Apotheosis  of  George  the  Third,  and  the  Elegy  on  Martin 
the  iwgtclde,  all  shuffled  together  in  hU  writing-desk.  One  of  his  consola- 
tion* appear*  to  be  •  Latin  note  from  a  work  o?  a  Mr.  Landor,  the  author 
of'  Geiir.'  whoso  friendship  tor  Robert  Southey  will,  It  seems,  •  be  an  ho- 
ewar  t*  turn  when  the  ephemeral  duputes  and  ephemeral  reputation*  of 
the  day  are  forgotten.'  I  for  one  neither  envy  him  '  the  friendahip,'  nor 
the  glory  tn  reversion  which  w  to  accrue  from  it,  like  Mr.  Theluaaon'*  for- 
tune. In  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  That  friendahip  will  probably  be 
a  anamorable  aa  hi*  own  epics,  which  (aa  I  quoted  to  him  ten  or  twelve 
jware  ego  (In  '  English  Bard*')  Ponon  taid  '  would  be  remembered  when 
lloejaw  and  VligU  an  forgotten,  —  and  not  till  than.'  For  the  preamt  I 
seavw  mm. 

Mr.  Souther  was  not  disposed  to  let  this  pus  unanswered. 
He.  ©*  the  6th  of  January,  1822,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
the  London  Courier  a  letter,  of  which  we  shall  quote  all  that 
b  of  Importance :  — 

**  I  earn*  at  once  to  hi*  Lordship*  charge  against  me,  blowing  away  the 
i  with  which  It  la  frothed,  and  evaporating  a  ttrona  acid  m  which  it  is 


The  reUduora  then  appear*  to  be,  that '  Mr.  Southey,  on  hla 

iwrermfroeo  Switzerland  (in  1817).  tcattered  abroad  calumniea,  knowing 

i  to  be  each,  again**  Lord  Byron  and  other*.'    To  this  I  reply  with 


won  wo  «v  awc**t  ^l11"^ 
#  Mi  Mi  **i«NnW  denial 
-  If  I  hadbeea  told  la  t 


that  country  that  Lord  Byron  had  turned  Turk, 
m  Monk  of  La  Trappe,— that  he  had  furntahrd  *  harem,  or  endowed  an 
I  a*  Jim  I.  I  might  have  thought  the  account,  whichever  it  had  been,  poa- 
sawsv  end  repeated  It  accordingly  5  patting  it,  aa  It  had  been  taken,  In  the 
aswafl  thane*  of  conversation,  for  no  more  than  it  was  worth.  In  thia 
asanas*?  I  might  have  ipokeo  of  him,  aa  of  Baron  Geramb*,  the  Green 
Man  f,  the  Iadtaa  Jugglers,  or  any  other  Jlgvrante  of  the  time  being. 
The**  waa  no  reman  for  any  particular  delicacy  on  my  part  In  (peaking  of 
hat  Lsedahfp  •  and,  indeed,  I  *hould  have  thought  any  thing  which  mfcht 
1  of  Mm,  would  have  injured  hi*  character  a*  little  aa  the  story 
Jy  aumirad  Lord  Keeper  Guildford,  that  he  had  ridden  a 
lie  may  ride  a  rhinoceros,  and  though  every  body  would  stare. 
or.  But  making  no  inquiry  concerning  him  when  I 
,,,^m.m..mw  I  felt  no  curiosity,  I  heard  nothing,  and  had  nothing 
Whoa  I  •poke  of  wonders  to  my  friend*  and  acquaintance  on 
,  U  waa  of  toe  flying-tree  at  Alpnacht,  and  the  eleven  thousand 
Cotasme— not  of  Lord  Byron.  I  sought  for  no  staler  subject 
tcL'tveta. 

Once,  and  only  once.  In  connection  with  8wlts*rland,  I  have  alluded 

was  curtailed  In  the  press,  I  take  thia 
•  Quarterly  Review,'  speaking  Inci- 
■  ww  KHBini  «  — «i,    ••.  waa  the  scene  where  Lord  Byron's 
mat  theOerU  and  bufned  him  —  though  the  Devil  moat  have 
>  an*  tribaaa!  in  thi*  world,  or  the  next.  If  he  had  not 
for himself  than  hi*  advocate,  in  a  cause  of  canonis- 
for  him.* 
nayard  la  the  '  ethers,'  whom  hla  Lordship  accuses  me  of  ea- 
rn, I  a* iiji ww  he  alludes  to  a  party  of  hi*  friends,  whose  names  I 
tt«B  ta  the  Album  at  Mont-Anvgrt,  with  an  avowal  of  Atheism 
la  Greek,  end  an  indignant  comment  in  the  same  language. 
It.  |    Thee*  name*,  with  that  avowal  and  lb*  comment,  I 
I  to  *a*  neat  book,  ana  spoke  of  the  circumstance  on  my  return. 
If  I  aval  pwhtlehed  it,  the  gentleman  In  question  would  not  have  thought 
liars ii,  by  having  that  recorded  of  turn  which  he  has  so  often 
himself. 

•wobrtou*  appellations  whkh  Lord  Byron  has  bestowed 
I  tea**,  aa  I  sad  them,  with  the  prakMB  which  he  baa  bestowed 


w>  h*s  Lordship ;  and.  aa  the  passage  wi 
«e*»ernn*lrv  of  restoring  It.  In  the  *  i 
esmaatty  afthe  Jungfreu,  I  said.  *  It  w 


'  Bow  easily  to  a  t>e©l*  spirit  dl*c*rn*d 
slsaraheod 


sulphurous  matter  that  flies  out 
i,  make*  a  noise,  and  stinks  I •—  B.  Jonso*. 

so  each  things ;  and,  so  far  from  Irritating  me  are 

who  as*  each  weapons,  that,  when  1  hear  of  their  attacks,  it 

*  so  think  they  have  thus  employed  the  malignirv  which 

d  aamewher*,  and  could  not  have  been  directed 

it  eouid  possibly  molest  or  injur*  leas.   The  viper, 

m  parpos*.  la  harmless  In  effect,  while  it  la  biting  at 

an,  mdeod,  that  I  wast*  a  word,  or  a  thought,  upon 

t.    But  abhorring,  aa  I  do,  the  per* 

literature,  and  averse  from  contro- 

agiadnle  and  inclination,  1  aaafc*  no  prefcanon  of 


asw  |sjn*taaUy  aasaJUag  me. 


time  excited  much 


ha  had  aasnw  ef  eremgjag  a 

leant,  he  was,  fca  ltlt.  ant 


exists  anywhere,  excepting  in  his  imagination,  such 
a  School,  is  he  not  sufficiently  armed  against  it  by 
his  own  intense  vanity  ?  The  truth  is,  that  there 
are  certain  writers  whom  Mr.  S.  imagines,  like 
Scrub,  to  have  "  talked  of  Aim ;  for  they  laughed 
consumcdly. " 

noti -resistance.  When  the  offence  and  the  offender  are  such  aa  to  call 
for  the  whip  and  the  branding-iron,  it  ha*  been  both  seen  and  feat  that  I 
can  indict  them. 

"  Lord  Byron's  present  exacerbation  is  evidently  produced  by  aa  inflic- 
tion of  this  kind  — not  by  hearsay  reports  of  my  conversation,  four  years 
ago,  transmitted  him  from  Encland.  The  cause  may  be  found  In  certain 
remarks  upon  the  Satanic  school  of  poet  rv,  contained  in  my  preface  to  the 
'  Vision  of  Judgment.'  Well  would  it  be  for  Lord  Byron  it  he  could  look 
back  upon  any  of  hi*  writing*,  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  1  shall  always 
do  upon  what  la  there  said  or  that  flagitious  school.  Many  persons,  and 
parents  especially,  hare  expressed  their  gratitude  to  me  for  having  applied 
the  branding-iron  where  it  waa  so  richly  deserved.  The  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewer, indeed,  with  that  honourable  feeling  by  which  his  criticisms  are  so 
peculiarly  distinguished,  suppressing  the  remarks  themselves,  has  imputed 
them  wholly  to  envv  on  my  part.  I  give  him,  in  this  instance,  full  credit 
for  sincerity :  I  believe  he  was  equally  incapable  of  comprehend inj:  a  wor- 
thier motive,  or  of  inventing  a  worse ;  and  aa  I  have  never  condewmded 
to  expose.  In  any  instance,  his  pitiful  malevolence,  I  thank  him  for  h.tvmg, 
in  this,  stripped  it  bare  himself,  and  exhibited  it  in  Its  bald,  naked,  auid  un- 
disguised deformity. 

"  Lord  Byron,  like  his  encomiast,  has  not  ventured  to  bring  the  matter 
of  those  animadversions  Into  view.  He  conceals  the  fact,  that  they  are 
directed  against  the  authors  of  blasphemous  and  lascivious  books  ;  against 
men  who,  not  content  with  Indulging  their  own  vices,  lat<our  to  make 
others  the  slaves  of  seruuality,  like  themselves ;  against  public  panders, 
who,  mingling  impiety  with  lewdness,  seek  at  once  to  destroy  the  cement 
of  social  order,  ana  to  carry  profanation  and  pollution  into  private  families, 
and  into  the  hearts  of  individuals. 

"  Hla  Lordship  has  thought  It  not  unbecoming  in  him  to  call  me  a 
scribbler  of  all  work.  Let  the  word  teriabler  pass;  It  is  an  appellation 
which  will  not  stick,  like  that  of  rat  Satanic  tckvei.  But.  If  a  scribbler, 
how  am  I  one  at  ail  reork  t  I  will  tell  Lord  Byron  what  I  have  ear 
scribbled  — what  kind  of  work  I  havener  done.  I  have  never  published 
libels  upon  my  friends  and  acquaintance,  expressed  my  sorrow  for  those 
libels,  and  called  them  in  during  a  mood  of  better  mind  _  and  then  re- 
issued them,  when  the  evil  spirit,  which  for  a  time  bad  been  cast  out,  had 
returned  and  taken  possession,  with  seven  others,  more  wicked  than  him- 
self. I  have  never  abused  the  power,  of  which  every  author  is  In  some 
degree  possessed,  to  wound  th*  character  of  a  man,  or  th*  heart  of  a 
woman.  I  have  never  sent  Into  the  world  a  book  to  which  I  did  not  dare 
to  affix  my  name :  or  which  I  feared  to  claim  in  a  court  of  Justice,  if  It 
were  pirated  by  a  anaviah  bookseller.  I  have  never  manufactured  furniture 
for  the  brothel.  None  of  tktm  thing*  have  I  done;  none  of  the  foul  work 
bv  which  literature  is  perverted  to  the  injury  of  mankind.  Mr  hands  are 
clean ;  there  Is  no  '  damned  .spot '  upon  them  —no  taint,  which  *  all  the 
perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten.' 

"  Of  the  work  which  I  hmvt  done,  it  becomes  me  not  here  to  speak,  aave 
only  as  relates  to  the  Satanic  School,  and  its  Corypharus,  the  author  of 
*  Don  Juan.'  I  have  held  up  that  school  to  public  detestation,  a*  enemies 
to  the  religion,  the  Institutions,  and  the  domestic  morals  of  the  country. 
I  have  given  them  a  designation  to  fvAica  their  foamier  ami  trader  atutven. 
I  have  sent  a  stone  from  my  sling  which  has  smitten  their  Goliath  in  the 
forehead.  I  have  fastened  his  name  upon  the  gibbet,  for  reproach  and 
ignominy,  as  long  as  it  shall  endure.  —  Take  it  down  who  can  ! 

"  One  word  of  advice  to  Lord  Byron  before  I  conclude.  —  When  he  at- 
tacks me  again,  let  It  be  in  rhyme.  For  one  who  has  so  little  command  of 
himself.  It  will  b*  a  great  advantage  that  hla  temper  should  be  obliged  to 
keep  fame.  And  while  he  may  still  indulge  m  the  same  rankness  and  vi- 
rulence of  Insult,  the  metre  will,  in  some  degree,  seem  to  lessen  its  vul- 
garity.- 

Lord  Byron,  without  waiting  for  the  closing  hint  of  the 
foregoing  letter,  had  already  "  attacked  "  Mr.  Southey  "  in 
rhyme."    On  October  1.  1821,  he  says  to  Mr.  Moore,— 

"  I  have  written  about  sixty  stanzas  of  a  poem,  in  octave  stantas  On  th* 
Pulci  style,  which  the  fools  In  England  think  was  Invented  by  Whaxlecraft 
-  it  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  in  Italy),  called  •  The  Vision  of  Judgment,'  by 
Qnevcdo  Redivivus.  In  this  it  la  my  intention  to  put  th*  said  George4 
Apotheosis  in  a  Whig  point  of  view,  not  forgetting  the  Poet  * 


his 


and  bis  other 


Lord  Byron  had  proceeded  some  length  in  the  performance 
thus  announced,  before  Mr.  Southey  «  letter  to  the  "  Courier  " 
fell  into  his  hands.  On  seeing  it,  his  Lordship's  feelings 
were  so  excited,  that  he  could  not  wait  for  revenge  in  ink- 
shed,  but  on  the  instant  despatched  a  cartel  of  mortal  de- 
fiance to  the  Poet  Laureate,  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Douglas  KlnnaJrd,— to  whom  he  thus  writes,  February  6. 
1922:—  J 

**  I  have  got  SoatheyH  pretended  reply  t  what  remain*  to  be  done  is  to 
call  him  out-  Th*  question  Is,  would  he  come  ?  for,  If  he  would  not,  th* 
what*  thing  would  appear  ridiculous,  If  I  were  to  take  a  long  and  expenafv* 
>mrney  to  no  purpose.    Yon  must  be  my  second,  and,  as  such,  I  wish 


coramltyou.    I  apply  to  you  as  on*  wall  versed  In  the  duello,  or  m^-^pf^a- 
chle.   Of  couTS*  I  shall  com*  to  England  as  privately  a*  possible,  and  leav* 
h  (BuppoUng  that  I  was  the  survivor)  tn  the  same  manner;  having;  no  other 
object  which  could  bring  m*  Into  that  country 
accumulated  during  my    " 


avingi 
cept  to  aetUequansIa 


Mr.  Klnnalrd,  Justly  appreciating  the  momentary  exacer- 
bation under  which  Lord  Byron  had  written  the  challenge 
which  this  letter  enclosed,  and  fully  aware  how  absurd  the 
whole  business  would  seem  to  his  distant  friend  after  the  lapse 
of  such  a  period  as  must  intervene  before  the  return  of  pott 
from  Keswick  to  Ravenna,  put  Lord  Byron's  warlike  missive 
aside ;  and  it  never  was  heard  of  by  Mr.  Southey  until  after 
the  death  of  Its  author.  Meantime  Lord  Byron  had  coav* 
tinued  his  "  attack  in  rhyme  "—and  *t#  ••  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment," after  Ineffectual  negotiations  with  rarious  pubUakers 
in  London,  at  length  saw  the  light  in  1812,  in  the  paces  of 
the  unibrtunate  «•  Liberal.''] 

LI 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


I  think  I  know  enough  of  most  of  the  writers  to 
whom  he  is  supposed  to  allude,  to  assert,  that  they, 
in  their  individual  capacities,  have  done  more  good, 
in  the  charities  of  life,  to  their  fellow-creatures,  in 
any  one  year,  than  Mr.  Southey  has  done  harm  to 
himself  by  his  absurdities  in  his  whole  life ;  and  this 
is  saying  a  great  deal.  But  I  have  a  few  questions 
to  ask. 

lstly,  Is  Mr.  Southey  the  author  of  "  Wat  Tyler"? 

2dly,  Was  he  not  refused  a  remedy  at  law  by  the 
highest  judge  of  his  beloved  England,  because  it 
was  a  blasphemous  and  seditious  publication  ?  » 

3dly,  Was  he  not  entitled  by  William  Smith,  in 
full  parliament,  •*  a  rancorous  renegado  "F  - 

4thly,  Is  he  not  poet  laureate,  with  his  own  lines 
on  Martin  the  regicide  staring  him  in  the  face  ?  * 

And,  5thly,  Putting  the  four  preceding  items  to- 
gether, with  what  conscience  dare  he  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  laws  to  the  publications  of  others,  be  they 
what  they  may  ? 

I  say  nothing  of  the  cowardice  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding ;  its  meanness  speaks  for  itself ;  but  I  wish 
to  touch  upon  the  motive,  which  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  that  Mr.  S.  has  been  laughed  at  a  little  in 
some  recent  publications,  as  he  was  of  yore  in  the 
"  Anti-jacobin  "  by  his  present  patrons.  *  Hence  all 
this  "  skimble-scamble  stuff  N  about  "  Satanic,"  and 
so  forth.  However,  it  is  worthy  of  him — "  qualis 
ab  incepto." 

U  there  is  any  thing  obnoxious  to  the  political 
opinions  of  a  portion  of  the  public  in  the  following 
poem,  they  may  thank  Mr.  Southey.  He  might 
have  written  hexameters,  as  he  has  written  every 
thing  else,  for  aught  that  the  writer  cared — had 
they  been  upon  another  subject.  But  to  attempt  to 
canonise  a  monarch,  who,  whatever  were  his  house- 
hold virtues,  was  neither  a  successful  nor  a  patriot 
king,  —  inasmuch  as  several  years  of  his  reign 
passed  in  war  with  America  and  Ireland,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  aggression  upon  France, — like  all  other 

>  [In  1821,  when  Mr.  Southey  applied  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  an  Injunction  to  restrain  the  publication  of 
M  Wat  Tyler,"  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  pronounced  the  fol- 
lowing judgment: — "I  hare  looked  into  all  the  affidavits, 
and  hare  read  the  book  itself.  The  bill  goes  the  length  of 
stating,  that  the  work  was  composed  by  Mr.  Southey  in  the 
year  1794  ;  that  it  is  his  own  production,  and  that  it  has  been 
published  by  the  defendants  without  his  sanction  or  autho  ity  ; 
and  therefore  seeking  an  account  of  the  profits  win.  h  have 
arisen  from,  and  an  injunction  to  restrain,  the  publication.  I 
hare  examined  the  cases  that  I  hare  been  able  to  meet  with 
containing  precedents  for  injunctions  of  this  nature,  and  I 
find  that  they  all  proceed  upon  the  ground  of  a  title  to  the 
property  in  the  plaintiff.  On  this  head  a  distinction  has  been 
taken,  to  which  a  considerable  weight  of  authority  attaches, 
supported,  as  it  is,  by  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre ; 
who  has  expressly  laid  it  down,  that  a  person  cannot  recover 
in  damages  for  a  work  which  is,  in  its  nature,  calculated  to  do 
injury  to  the  public  Upon  the  same  principle  this  court  re- 
fused an  injunction  in  the  case  of  WalccV'  (Peter  Pindar) 
"  v.  Walker,  inasmuch  at  he  could  not  hare  recovered  da- 
mages in  an  action.  After  the  fullest  consideration,  I  remain 
of  the  same  opinion  as  that  which  I  entertained  in  deciding 
the  case  referred  to.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  my 
consideration,  it  appears  to  me,  that  I  cannot  grant  this  in- 
junction, until  after  Mr.  Southey  shall  have  established  his 
right  to  the  property  by  action."  —  Injunction  refused.] 

*  [Mr.  William  Smith,  MP.  for  Norwich,  made  a  virulent 
attack  on  Mr.  Southey  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Mth 
of  March,  1817,  and  the  Laureate  replied  by  a  letter  in  the 
Courier.] 

*  Among  the  effusions  of  Mr.  Souther's  juvenile  muse,  we 
and  this 

M  Inscription  for  the  Apartment  in  Chepstow  Castle,  where 
Henry  Martin,  the  Regicide,  was  imprisoned  thirty  years. 
M  For  thirty  years  secluded  from  mankind 
Here  Martin  linger  d.    Often  have  these  walls 


exaggeration,  necessarily  begets  opposition.  In 
whatever  manner  he  may  be  spoken  of  in  this  on 
"  Vision,"  his  public  career  will  not  be  more  farcer 
ably  transmitted  by  history.  Of  his  private  virtues 
(although  a  little  expensive  to  the  nation)  there  en 
be  no  doubt 

With  regard  to  the  supernatural  personages  treated 
of,  I  can  only  say  that  I  know  as  much  about  tken, 
and  (as  an  honest  man)  hare  a  better  right  ec  talk 
of  them,  than  Robert  Southey.  I  have  also-  tr?x<it 
them  more  tolerantly.  The  way  in  which  that  p«r 
insane  creature,  the  Laureate,  deals  about  hi*  judg- 
ments in  the  next  world,  is  like  hi*  own  judemrtf 
in  this.  If  it  was  not  complete!y  ludkrrc^is,  it  wotii 
be  something  worse.  I  don't  think  that  there  b  cues 
more  to  say  at  present. 

QUEYEDO  REDirrroi 

P.S. — It  is  possible  that  some  readers  may  Ab- 
ject,  in   these  objectionable  times,  to  the  freefax 
with  which  saints,  angels,  and  spiritual  persons  dis- 
course in  this  "  Vision. M    But,  for  precedents  u?ct 
such  points,  I  must  refer  him  to  Fielding's  *♦  Jourr** 
from  this  World  to  the  next,"  and  to  the  Vision*  « 
myself,  the  said  Quevedo,  in  Spanish  or  translated 
The   reader  is  also   requested  to  observe,   that  w 
doctrinal  tenets  are  insisted  upon  or  discussed ;  tfesi 
the  person  of  the  Deity  b  carefully  withheld  fron 
sight,    which   is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the 
Laureate,  who  hath  thought  proper  to  make  him  talk 
not  "  like  a  school  divine,*  but  like  the  unscholarlikr 
Mr.  Southey.     The  whole  action  passes  on  Ike  oisv 
side  of  heaven ;  and  Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath.  PukiV 
Morgante  Maggiore,  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  the 
other  works  above  referred  to.  are  cases  In  point  of 
the   freedom  with  which  saints,  fee.  may  be  per- 
mitted to  converse  in  works  not  intended   to  hr 
serious.  Q.  DL 

*,*  Mr.  Southey  being,  as  he  says,  a  good  Chris- 
tian and  vindictive,  threatens,  I  understand,  a  reply  cc 

Echo'd  his  footsteps,  as  with  even  tread 

He  paced  around  his  prison.    Not  to  him 

Did  Nature's  (air  varieties  exist ; 

He  never  saw  the  sun's  delightful  beams ; 

Save  when  through  yon  high  bars  he  poor'd  a  sad  ! 

And  broken  splendour.    Dost  thou  ask  his  crime?  i 

HekadrebelTd  against  the  King,  and  tat  \ 

In  Judgment  on  him  j  for  his  ardent  mind 

Shaped  goodliest  plans  of  happiness  on  earth, 

And  peace  and  liberty.    Wild  dreams  !  but  such 

As  Plato  loved ;  such  as,  with  holy  teal, 

Our  Milton  worshipp'd.    Blessed  hope* !  awhile 

From  man  withheld,  even  to  the  Utter  day*. 

When  Christ  shall  come,  and  all  things  be  ftUfal'd."; 

«  [The  following  imitation  of  the  Inscription  on  tke  Re- 
gicide's Apartment,  written  by  Mr.  Canning, -smeared  St  the  , 
"Anti-jacobin:"—  ' 

M  Inscription  'for  the  Door  of  the  Cell  in  Newgate,  wtar» 
Mrs.  Brownrigg,  the  'Prentice-cide,   was  mailiil   ' 
previous  to  her  execution, 

M  For  one  long  term,  or  ere  her  trial  came. 
Here  Brownrigg  linger**.    Often  have  these  cells 
Echo'd  her  blasphemies,  as  with  shrill  voice 
She  scream'd  for  fresh  genera.    Not  to  bar 
Did  the  blithe  fields  of  Toti.ill.  or  thy 
St  Giles,  its  fair  varieties  expand  ; 
Till  at  the  last  in  slow -drawn  cart  she 
To  execution.    Dost  thou  ask  her  crime  ? 
She  vkipp'd  hooJHnate  'mrentica  to  demu\ 
And  kid  them  in  the  coat  hole.    For  hex  mind 
Shaped  strictest  plans  of  discipline.  Sa 
Such  as  Lycurgus  taught,  when  at  the  shrine 
Of  the  Orthyan  goddess  he  bade  flog 
The  little  Spartam;  such  as  erst  chastised 
Our  Milton,  when  at  college.    For  this  act 
Did  Brownrigg  swing.  Harsh  laws  (  Bat  fen*  shell  <■ 
When  France  shall  reign,  and  laws  be  all  rspeaftL"] 
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this  our  answer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  visionary 
faculties  will  in  the  mean  time  have  acquired  a  little 
snore  judgment,  properly  so  called:  otherwise  he 
will  get  himself  into  new  dilemmas.  These  apostate 
jacobins  furnish  rich  rejoinders.  Let  him  take  a 
specimen.  Mr.  Southey  laudeth  grievously  "  one 
Mr.  Landor,"  who  cultivates  much  private  renown 
in  the  shape  of  Latin  verses ;  and  not  long  ago,  the 
poet  laureate  dedicated  to  him,  it  appeareth,  one  of 
his  fugitive  lyrics,  upon  the  strength  of  a  poem 
called  Gtbir.  Who  could  suppose,  that  in  this  same 
Oebir  the  aforesaid  Savage  Landor1  (for  such  is 
his  grim  cognomen)  putteth  into  the  infernal  regions 
no  less  a  person  than  the  hero  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Southey 's  heaven, — yea,  even  George  the  Third  1 
Sec  also  how  personal  Savage  becometh,  when  he 
hath  a  mind.  The  following  is  his  portrait  of  our 
late  gracious  sovereign :  — 

(Prince  Gebir  baring  descended  into  the  infernal  region*,  the 
shades  of  hi*  royal  ancestors  are,  at  his  request,  called  up  to 
his  view  -,  and  he  exclaims  to  his  ghostly  guide)  — 
"  Aroar,  what  wretch  that  nearest  us?  what  wretch 
Is  that  with  eyebrows  white  and  slanting  brow  ? 
Listen  (  him  yonder,  who,  bound  down  supine, 
Shrinks  yelling  from  that  sword  there,  engine-hung. 
lie  too  amongst  my  ancestors  1    I  hate 
The  despot,  but  the  dastard  I  despise. 
Was  he  our  countryman  ?  " 

"  Alas,  O  king  I 
Iberia  bore  him,  but  the  breed  accurst 
Inclement  winds  blew  blighting  from  north-east." 
**  He  was  a  warrior  then,  nor  fear'd  the  gods  ?  " 
**  Gebir,  he  fear'd  the  demons,  not  the  gods. 
Though  them  indeed  his  dally  face  adored ; 
And  was  no  warrior,  yet  the  thousand  lire* 
Squander'd,  as  stones  to  exercise  a  sling, 
And  the  tame  cruelty  and  cold  caprice  — 
Oh  madness  of  mankind  !  address'd,  adored ! "  — 

Gebir,  p.  28. 

I  omit  noticing  some  edifying  IthyphalUcs  of  8a- 
vagius,  wishing  to  keep  the  proper  veil  over  them, 
if  his  grave  but  somewhat  indiscreet  worshipper  will 
Miffcr  it;  but  certainly  these  teachers  of  "great 
moral  lessons M  are  apt  to  be  found  in  strange 
company. 


C$e  Virion  of  3Ju&gment 


fltAjyr  Pen*  sat  by  the  celestial  gate : 

His  keys  were  rusty,  and  the  lock  was  dull, 

So  little  trouble  had  been  given  of  late ; 
Hot  that  the  place  by  any  means  was  full, 

But  since  the  Gallic  era  «  eighty-eight " 
The  devils  had  ta'en  a  longer,  stronger  pull, 

And  M  a  pull  altogether,*'  as  they  say 

At  sea— which  drew  most  souls  another  way. 

n. 

The  angels  all  were  singing  out  of  tune, 
And  hoarse  with  having  little  else  to  do, 

Excepting  to  wind  up  the  sun  and  moon, 
Or  curb  a  runaway  young  star  or  two, 

1  fWalter  Savage  Landor,  Esq.,  author  of*  Count  Julian, 
~  >"— **  Imaginary  Conversations,"  la  three  series— 
other  works,  was  an  early  friend  of  Mr.  Southey, 
of  potttks  hadotver  disturbed  their  personal 
towards  each  other.    Mr.  Landor  had  long  resided  in 
Italy. - 

*  [George  III.  died  the  99th  of  January,  1890,— a  year  in 
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Or  wild  colt  of  a  comet,  which  too  soon 

Broke  out  of  bounds  o'er  the  ethereal  blue, 
Splitting  some  planet  with  its  playful  tail, 
As  boats  are  sometimes  by  a  wanton  whale. 

nx 

The  guardian  seraphs  had  retired  on  high, 
Finding  their  charges  past  all  care  below ; 

Terrestrial  business  fill'd  nought  in  the  sky 
Save  the  recording  angel's  black  bureau; 

Who  found,  indeed,  the  facts  to  multiply 
With  such  rapidity  of  vice  and  wo, 

That  he  had  stripp'd  off  both  his  wings  in  quills, 

And  yet  was  In  arrear  of  human  ills. 

IV. 

His  business  so  augmented  of  late  years, 

That  he  was  forced,  against  his  will  no  doubt, 

(Just  like  those  cherubs,  earthly  ministers,) 
For  some  resource  to  turn  himself  about, 

And  claim  the  help  of  his  celestial  peers, 
To  aid  him  ere  he  should  be  quite  worn  out, 

By  the  increased  demand  for  his  remarks : 

Six  angels  and  twelve  saints  were  named  his  clerks. 

V. 

This  was  a  handsome  board — at  least  for  heaven ; 

And  yet  they  had  even  then  enough  to  do, 
So  many  conquerors'  cars  were  daily  driven, 

So  many  kingdoms  fitted  up  anew ; 
Each  day  too  slew  its  thousands  six  or  seven, 

Till  at  the  crowning  carnage,  Waterloo, 
They  threw  their  pens  down  In  divine  disgust— 
The  page  was  so  besmear'd  with  blood  and  dust 

VL 
This  by  the  way ;  'tis  not  mine  to  record 

What  angels  shrink  from:  even  the  very  devil 
On  this  occasion  his  own  work  abhorr'd, 

So  surfeited  with  the  infernal  revel : 
Though  he  himself  had  sharpened  every  sword, 

It  almost  quench'd  his  innate  thirst  of  evil. 
(Here  Satan's  sole  good  work  deserves  insertion— 
'Tis,  that  he  has  both  generals  in  reversion.) 

vn. 

Let's  skip  a  few  short  years  of  hollow  peace, 
Which  peopled  earth  no  better,  hell  as  wont, 

And  heaven  none— they  form  the  tyrant's  lease, 
With  nothing  but  new  names  subscribed  upon  t : 

'Twill  one  day  finish:  meantime  they  increase, 
"  With  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,"  and  all  in  front, 

Like  Saint  John's  foretold  pcast ;  but  ours  are  born 

Less  formidable  in  the  head  than  horn. 

VUL 
In  the  first  year  of  freedom's  second  dawn  * 

Died  George  the  Third';  although  no  tyrant,  one 
Who  shielded  tyrants,  till  each  sense  withdrawn 

Left  him  nor  mental  nor  external  sun : 
A  better  farmer  ne'er  brush'd  dew  from  lawn, 

A  worse  king  never  left  a  realm  undone ! 
He  died— .but  left  his  subjects  still  behind, 
One  half  as  mad — and  t  other  no  less  blind. 

which  the  revolutionary  spirit  broke  out  all  over  the  south 'of 
Europe.] 

»  [Here,  perhaps,  the  reader  will  think  us  for  traescxlbtag 
a  few  of  Mr.  Souther's  hexameters;— 

at  UM  window,  kalMldkW. 


1  Pnulre,  thoogh  not  In  UMufct,  I 
Mountain,  and  Bftsa,  and  *aw  {  UW  vaU*r 
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IX 

He  died !  — his  death  made  no  great  stir  on  earth ; 

His  burial  made  some  pomp ;  there  was  profusion 
Of  velvet,  gilding,  brass,  and  no  great  dearth 

Of  aught  but  tears — save  those  shed  by  collusion. 
For  these  things  may  be  bought  at  their  true  worth ; 

Of  elegy  there  was  the  due  infusion  — 
Bought  also ;  and  the  torches,  cloaks,  and  banners, 
Heralds,  and  relics  of  old  Gothic  manners, 

X. 

Form'd  a  sepulchral  melodrame.     Of  all 

The  fools  who  flock'd  to  swell  or  see  the  show, 

Who  cared  about  the  corpse  ?     The  funeral 
Made  the  attraction,  and  the  black  the  woe.  [pall ; 

There  throbb'd  not  there  a  thought  which  pierced  the 
And  when  the  gorgeous  coffin  was  laid  low, 

It  seem'd  the  mockery  of  hell  to  fold 

The  rottenness  of  eighty  years  in  gold. * 

XL 

So  mix  his  body  with  the  dust !    It  might 
Return  to  what  it  must  far  sooner,  were 

The  natural  compound  left  alone  to  fight 
Its  way  back  into  earth,  and  fire,  and  air ; 

But  the  unnatural  balsams  merely  blight 
What  nature  made  him  at  his  birth,  as  bare 

As  the  mere  million's  base  unmummied  clay — 

Tet  all  his  spices  but  prolong  decay. 

xn. 

He's  dead — and  upper  earth  with  him  has  done ; 

He's  buried;  save  the  undertaker's  bill, 
Or  lapidary  scrawl,  the  world  is  gone 

For  him,  unless  he  left  a  German  will ; 
But  where 's  the  proctor  who  will  ask  his  son  ? 

In  whom  his  qualities  are  reigning  still, 
Except  that  household  virtue,  most  uncommon, 
Of  constancy  to  a  bad,  ugly  woman. 

xm. 

M  God  save  the  king  1  '*    It  is  a  large  economy 
In  God  to  save  the  like ;  but  if  he  will 

Be  saving,  all  the  better ;  for  not  one  am  I 
Of  those  who  think  damnation  better  still : 

I  hardly  know  too  if  not  quite  alone  am  I 
In  this  small  hope  of  bettering  future  ill 

By  circumscribing,  with  some  slight  restriction, 

The  eternity  of  hell's  hot  jurisdiction. 

XIV. 
I  know  this  is  unpopular ;  I  know 

'Tis  blasphemous ;  I  know  one  may  be  damn'd 
For  hoping  no  one  else  may  e'er  be  so ; 

I  know  my  catechism ;  I  know  we  are  cramm'd 


Than  at  I  Hood,  lb*  Ml,  which  awhile  from  Its  waning  had 

Sent  forth  tti  note  again,  toll!  toll!  through  the  silence  of  evening. 

T  la  a  dan  dall  sound,  that  to  heavy  and  mournfnl  at  all  times, 

For  IttaUs  of  mortality  always.    Bat  heavier  thb  day 

Pall  on  the  eonadoos  ear  Ua  deeper  and  tnonrnfoller  Impart, 

Yea,  In  the  heart  it  sank;  fbr  this  vas  the  day  when  the  herald, 

hia  wand,  should  proclaim,  that  George  out  King  wa»  de» 

i  art  reUnH  1  I  cried:  thy  sool  *  deUvertl from  bondage! 
Thoa,  who  hast  lata  ao  long  In  mental  and  visual  darkness. 
Then  art  In  yonder  heaven  1  thy  place  k  in  light  end  in  glory. 

Come,  and  Wold  I  -  n»elhapArMtortllne?volcefWiniUetwiliBla 
AnewerMt  and  thesewhbal  I  raft  a  strofaasof I 
With  a  aomid  ban  the  raahlng  of  winds,  or  the  i 
If  ftam  without  at  came,  I  knew  not,  ao  aoddan  the  i 
Or  h?  the  brain  Itself  In  that  strong  fleah  had  expended 
▲Bits electric  stores.   Of  strength  and  of  thoeght  It  bereft  met 


SotrnaVs  rbim  i 
I  my  heed  In  i 


U 


With  the  best  doctrines  till  we  quite  o'erflow ; 

I  know  that  all  save  England's  church  have  fJi&mm'd, 
And  that  the  other  twice  two  hundred  churches 
And  synagogues  have  made  a  dauuCd  bad  purchase. 

XV. 

God  help  us  all !  God  help  me  too !  I  amv 
God  knows,  as  helpless  as  the  devil  can  with. 

And  not  a  whit  more  difficult  to  damn. 
Than  is  to  bring  to  land  a  late-hook'd  fish, 

Or  to  the  butcher  to  purvey  the  lamb ; 
Not  that  I'm  fit  for  such  a  noble  dish, 

As  one  day  will  be  that  immortal  fry 

Of  almost  every  body  born  to  die. 

XVL 

Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate, 
And  nodded  o'er  his  keys ;  when,  lo !  there 

A  wondrous  noise  he  had  not  heard  of  late — 
A  rushing  sound  of  wind,  and  stream,  and 

In  short,  a  roar  of  things  extremely  great. 

Which  would  have  made  aught  save  a  saint  exclaim ; 

But  he,  with  first  a  start  and  then  a  wink, 

Said,  "  There's  another  star  gone  out,  I  think !" 

xvn. 

But  ere  he  could  return  to  his  repose, 
A  cherub  flapp'd    his  right  wing  o'er  hia  eyes— 

At  which  Saint  Peter  yawn'd,  and  rubb*d  his  tmt. 
"  Saint  porter,"  said  the  angel,  "  prithee  rise  «" 

Waving  a  goodly  wing,  which  glow'd,  as  gtows 
An  earthly  peacock's  tall,  with  heavenly  dyes ; 

To  which  the  saint  replied,  *<  Well,  what's  the  flutter ' 

Is  Lucifer  come  back  with  all  this  clatter?  • 


u 


u 


No/ 


xvhl 

quoth  the  cherub ;   "  George  the  Third  fc 
dead."  *  [sport* 

"  And  who  U  George  the  Third  ?  *  replied  el*   ' 
What    George?    what    7%ird9"    "  The  king  tf  I 
England,"  said  ' 

The  angel.     "  Well !  he  won't  find  kings  to  jostle    ' 
Him  on  his  way;  but  does  he  wear  his  head  f 
Because  the  last  we  saw  here  had  a  tustle, 
And  ne'er  would  have  got  into  heaven's  good  graces. 
Had  he  not  flung  his  head  in  all  our  faces. 


"  He  was,  If  I  remember,  king  of  France  ;> 
That  head  of  his,  which  could  not  keep  a  crown 

On  earth,  yet  ventured  in  my  bee  to  advance 
A  claim  to  those  of  martyrs — like  my  own : 

If  I  had  had  my  sword,  as  I  had  once 
When  I  cut  ears  off,  I  had  cut  him  down ; 

But  having  but  my  kept,  and  not  my  brand, 

I  only  knock'd  his  bead  from  out  his  hand. 


Each  In  lla  niche,  and  palls,  and  arns,  and  fnneral  hatriii 
,  dye,  retaining  ihehr  hoea  anSjil|S  i 


Velvets  of  Tyrlan  dye,  main* 

Blaaonry  vivid  anil,  M  if  fresh  front  the  tone*  of  tan  mmnt 


Nor  was  the  golden  fringe,  nor  ««■  pnaoi  vnmui  ■■* 
Whence  came  the  light  whereby  that  piece  of  death  was 
Tor  there  was  no  laaep,*  fee.  —  Bovrar.] 
8  ["  Oier  the  adamantine  gates  aa  arses*  stood  en  the 
Ho!  he  esclsJm'd,  !Uog  George  oTEogleswl  com 
Hear  heaven!  Ye  AnweWhear !  Senlsof  thcQeed 
Whom  K  concerns,  attend  I  Than  MeU,  brtag  Sards  has 
As  the  sonorous  aanwaons  was  atsnTd,  the  Winds,  who 
Bore  tt  abroad  thro*  Heaven  t  and  Hell,  to  her 
Heard  and  obey*  In  dismay. 
-^A 
Came  at  the  awfttl  caU.   In  — ulceri 
Tier  over  tkr  they  took  their  place: 
Paz  as  the  eight  eoold  pierce,  that  gtortoen 
Ftam  the  skfata  of  the  ehantog  tasaTnaly ,  a 


r.im.1 


II 


Bom  samel 

taking  a  denser  form.*-  Sfckt] 

*  [Louis  X VI.,  prfDotioed  la 


l! 
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XX. 


M  And  then  be  set  up  such  a  headless  howl, 
That  all  the  saints  came  oat  and  took  him  in ; 

And  there  he  sits  by  St  Paul,  cheek  by  jowl ; 
That  fellow  Paul — the  parvenu !     The  skin 

Of  Saint  Bartholomew,  which  makes  his  cowl 
In  heaven,  and  upon  earth  redeem'd  his  sin, 

So  as  to  make  a  martyr,  never  sped 

Better  than  did  this  weak  and  wooden  head. 

XXI. 

"  But  had  it  come  up  here  upon  its  shoulders, 
There  would  have  been  a  different  tale  to  tell : 

The  fellow-feeling  in  the  saints  beholders 
Seems  to  have  acted  on  them  like  a  spell ; 

And  so  this  very  foolish  head  heaven  solders 
Back  on  its  trunk :  it  may  be  very  well, 

And  seems  the  custom  here  to  overthrow 

Whatever  has  been  wisely  done  below." 

XXIL 
The  angel  answerM,  "  Peter !  do  not  pout : 

The  king  who  comes  has  head  and  all  entire, 
And  never  knew  much  what  it  was  about — 

He  did  as  doth  the  puppet — by  its  wire, 
And  will  be  judged  like  all  the  rest,  no  doubt : 

My  business  and  your  own  is  not  to  inquire 
Into  such  matters,  but  to  mind  our  cue  — 
TThich  is  to  act  as  we  are  bid  to  da  w 

XXIII. 
While  thus  they  spake,  the  angelic  caravan. 

Arriving  like  a  rush  of  mighty  wind. 
Cleaving  the  fields  of  space,  as  doth  the  swan 

Some  silver  stream  (say  Ganges,  Nile,  or  Inde, 
Or  Thames,  or  Tweed),  and  'midst  them  an  old  man 

With  an  old  soul,  and  both  extremely  blind, 
Baited  before  the  gate,  and  in  his  shroud 
Seated  their  fellow-traveller  on  a  cloud,  » 

XXIV. 

But  bringing  up  the  rear  of  this  bright  host 

A  Spirit  of  a  different  aspect  waved 
His  wings,  like  thunder-clouds  above  some  coast 

Whose  barren  beach  with  frequent  wrecks  is  paved ; 
His  brow  was  like  the  deep  when  tempest- toss'd ; 

Fierce  and  unfathomable  thoughts  engraved 
Eternal  wrath  on  bis  immortal  face, 
And  whtrt  he  gazed  a  gloom  pervaded  space. 

XXV. 

As  he  drew  near,  he  gated  upon  the  gate 
Ne'er  to  be  enter'd  more  by  him  or  SJn, 

t  f  Then  I  beheld  (he  Kin*.    Pram  a  cloud  which  cover'd  Ihc  pavement 
His  mwiwi  form  uprose :  heavenward  his  lace  was  directed,  ( tended. 
Hoatenwerd  tin  «7«-»  were  reUed,  and  heavenward  hb  arm*  vera  e»- 
rressvtt.lv  ene  epproach'd  to  greet  hlin  with  Joyful  obeisance; 
He  el  whom.  In  an  hour  of  woe,  the  assassin  bereaved  tu 
When  hi*  counsel*  roe**,  and  hi*  r«*olute  virtue,  were  needed,  [roe  ?  — 
Then.'  Mid  the  31  etwth ,  here  ?  Thou,  I'ksckvai.,  summon'a  before 
Then,  m  hi*  waken 'U  mind  to  the  weal  of  the  country  reverted. 
What  of  hi*  Son.  he  ask'd.  what  course  by  the  IMnce  had  been  ftdlow'd  ? 
M«ht  In  his  father 'i  steps  hath  the  Regent  trod,  wm  the  answer  * 
Turn  hath  he  proved  and  wUe,  at  a  Unte  when  wear  neat  or  error 
Wo*M  hove  sunk  a*  In  *ham«,  and  to  rant  have  htuiad  u  headlong;  _ 
Peace  la  obtain 'd  then  at  la*t,  with  safety  and  honour  I  the  Monarch 
Cried,  and  he  deapM  h»  hand*,  -  1  thank  thee,  O  merciful  Father  !  — 
Fenre  hath  been  wen  by  the  sword*  the  faithful  minister  answerM. 
Pat**  hath,"  fee.  —  boi/Tii  a  v .  j 

*  (See  Captain  Sir  Edward  Parry's  Voyage,  in  1819-20,  for 
the  IMsce/very  of  a  North- wen  passage.  — "  I  believe  It  li 
elxDOtt  Impossible  for  words  to  give  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and 
variety  which  thlt  magnificent  phenomenon  displayed.  The 
luminous  arch  had  broken  Into  irregular  masses,  streaming 
wtth  modi  rapidity  in  difmrent  directions,  varying  continually 
to  shape  and  Interest,  and  extending  themselves  from  north, 
try  the  east,  to  north.  At  one  time  a  part  of  the  arch  near  the 
samJth  was  bent  into  convolutions  resembling  those  of  a  snake 


With  such  a  glance  of  supernatural  hate, 
As  made  Saint  Peter  wish  himself  within ; 

He  patter 'd  with  his  keys  at  a  great  rate, 
And  sweated  through  his  apostolic  skin : 

Of  course  his  perspiration  was  but  ichor, 

Or  some  such  other  spiritual  liquor. 

XXVI. 

The  very  cherubs  huddled  ail  together, 
Like  birds  when  soars  the  falcon  ;  and  they  felt 

A  tingling  to  the  tip  of  every  feather, 

And  form'd  a  circle  like  Orion's  belt         [whither 

Around  their  poor  old  charge ;   who  scarce  knew 
His  guards  had  led  him,  though  they  gently  dealt 

With  royal  manes  (for  by  many  stories, 

And  true,  we  learn  the  angels  all  are  Tories). 

XXVII. 
As  things  were  in  this  posture,  the  gate  flew 

Asunder,  and  the  flashing  of  its  hinges 
Flung  over  space  an  universal  hue 

Of  many-colour'd  flame,  until  its  tinges 
Beach'd  even  our  speck  of  earth,  and  made  a  new 

Aurora  borealis  spread  its  fringes 
O'er  the  North  Pole ;  the  same  seen,  when  ice-bound. 
By  Captain  Parry's  crew,  in  "  Melville's  Sound."* 

xxvin. 

And  from  the  gate  thrown  open  issued  beaming 
A  beautiful  and  mighty  Thing  of  Light, ■ 

Radiant  with  glory,  like  a  banner  streaming 
Victorious  from  some  world-overthrowing  fight ; 

My  poor  comparisons  must  needs  be  teeming 
With  earthly  likenesses,  for  here  the  night 

Of  clay  obscures  our  best  conceptions,  saving 

Johanna  South  cote  *,  or  Bob  Southey  raving. 

XXIX. 

'Twas  the  archangel  Michael ;  all  men  know 
The  make  of  angels  and  archangels,  since 

There  's  scarce  a  scribbler  has  not  one  to  show. 
From  the  fiends'  leader  to  the  angels'  prince; 

There  also  are  some  altar-pieces,  though 
I  really  can't  say  that  they  much  evince 

One's  inner  notions  of  immortal  spirits  ; 

But  let  the  connoisseurs  explain  their  merits. 

XXX. 

Michael  flew  forth  in  glory  and  in  good ; 

A  goodly  work  of  him  from  whom  all  glory 
And  good  arise ;  the  portal  past — he  stood ; 

Before  him  the  young  cherubs  and  saints  hoary  — 


, ,  an  appearance  which  we 
end  towards  the  north  was 


Lav  the  solid 

Wheresoever  I  look*d,  there  was  light  and  friary  around  me  j 

Brightest  it  ssem'd  In  the  Eatt,  where  the  New  Jerusalc 


In  motion,  and  undulating  rapidly 
had  not  before  observed.  The  ei 
also  bent  like  a  shepherd's  crook.  The  usual  pale  light  of  the 
aurora  strongly  resembled  that  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  phosphorus ;  a  very  slight  tinge  of  red  was  noticed  on  this 
occasion,  when  the  aurora  was  most  vivid,  but  no  other  co- 
lour* were  visible."  P.  135.] 

J  ["  The*  as  he  spake,  met  bought  the  surrounding  ip 
Over  heed  I  beheld  the  In  Unite  ether ;  beneath  oa 

of  the  flnnuuent  spread  like  a  pavs 

..  ..  .  _.  .  __|< 

igUtttr'd. 
Eminent  on  a  hill,  there  •tood  the  Celestial  City ; 
Beaming  afar  It  ■hone ;  Its  towen  and  cupolas  rising 
High  In  the  air  serene,  with  the  brlghtna*  of  gold  In  the  furnace, 
Where  on  their  breadth  the  splendour  lay  Intense  and  injJwoonl  i 
Part  with  a  fierier  glow,  and  a  short  quick  tremulous  motion, 
like  the  burning  pyropos;  and  turrets  and  pinnacles  sparkled, 
Playing  in  Jets  of  fight,  with  a  diamond  *Uke  glory  coroscent. 
Drawing  near,  I  beheld  what  over  the  portal  was  written : 
This  U  the  Gate,"  *c.  —  fiovTan.] 

4  [Johanna  Southcote,  the  aged  lunatic,  who  fancied  herself, 
and  was  believed  by  many  thousand  followers,  to  be  with  child 
of  a  new  Messiah,  died  in  1815.  There  is  a  full  account  of 
her  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  496.] 
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(I  say  young,  begging  to  be  understood 

By  looks,  not  years ;  and  should  be  very  sorry 
To  state,  they  were  not  older  than  St  Peter, 
But  merely  that  they  seem'd  a  little  sweeter). 


The  cherubs  and  the  saints  bow'd  down  before 

That  arch-angelic  hlerarch,  the  first 
Of  essences  angelical,  who  wore 

The  aspect  of  a  god ;  but  this  ne'er  nursed 
Pride  in  his  heavenly  bosom,  in  whose  core 

No  thought,  save  for  his  Master's  service,  durst 
Intrude,  however  glorified  and  high ; 
He  knew  him  but  the  viceroy  of  the  sky. 

XXXII. 
He  and  the  sombre,  silent  Spirit  met  — 

They  knew  each  other  both  for  good  and  ill ; 
Such  was  their  power,  that  neither  could  forget 

His  former  friend  and  future  foe ;  but  still 
There  was  a  high,  immortal,  proud  regret 

In  either's  eye,  as  if  'twere  less  their  will 
Than  destiny  to  make  the  eternal  years        [spheres. 
Their  date  of  war,  and  their  "  champ  clos  "  the 


But  here  they  were  in  neutral  space :  we  know 
From  Job,  that  Satan  hath  the  power  to  pay 

A  heavenly  visit  thrice  a  year  or  so ; 
And  that  "  the  sons  of  God,"  like  those  of  clay. 

Must  keep  him  company ;  and  we  might  show 
From  the  same  book,  in  how  polite  a  way 

The  dialogue  is  held  between  the  Powers 

Of  Good  and  Evil — but  'twould  take  up  hours. 


And  this  is  not  a  theologic  tract, 

To  prove  with  Hebrew  and  with  Arabic, 

If  Job  be  allegory  or  a  fact, 
But  a  true  narrative ;  and  thus  I  pick 

from  out  the  whole  but  such  and  such  an  act 
As  sets  aside  the  slightest  thought  of  trick. 

Tis  every  tittle  true,  beyond  suspicion, 

And  accurate  as  any  other  vision. 

XXXV. 

The  spirits  were  to  neutral  space,  before 
The  gate  of  heaven ;  like  eastern  thresholds  is 

The  place  where  Death's  grand  cause  is  argued  o'er, 
And  souls  detpatch'd  to  that  world  or  to  this ; 

And  therefore  Michael  and  the  other  wore 
A  civil  aspect :  though  they  did  not  kiss, 

Yet  still  between  his  Darkness  and  his  Brightness 

There  pass'd  a  mutual  glance  of  great  politeness. 

XXXVI. 

The  Archangel  bow'd,  not  like  a  modern  beau, 

But  with  a  graceful  oriental  bend, 
Pressing  one  radiant  arm  just  where  below 

The  heart  in  good  men  is  supposed  to  tend ; 
He  tura'd  as  to  an  equal,  not  too  low, 

But  kindly ;  Satan  met  his  ancient  friend 
With  more  hauteur,  as  might  an  old  Castilian 
Poor  noble  meet  a  mushroom  rich  civilian. 

XXXYIL 
He  merely  bent  his  diabolic  brow 
An  instant;  and  then  raising  it,  he  stood 


i  .*•  No  taint  In  the  court*  of  his  religious  warfare  was 
more  sensible  of  the  unhappy  failure  of  poos  resolves  than 
Dr.  Johnson :  he  said  one  day,  talking  to  an  acquaintance  on 


In  act  to  assert  his  right  or  wrong,  and  show 
Cause  why  King  George  by  no  means  could  or  shooed 

Make  out  a  case  to  be  exempt  from  woe 
Eternal,  more  than  other  kings,  endued 

With  better  sense  and  hearts,  whom  history  mentions. 

Who  long  have  M  paved  hell  with  their  good  intra* 
ttons."* 


Michael  began :  "  What  wouldst  thou  with  this  man, 
Now  dead,  and  brought  before  the  Lord  ?  What  ill 

Hath  he  wrought  since  his  mortal  race  began. 
That  thou  canst  claim  him  ?  Speak !  and  do  thy  wfi\ 

If  it  be  just:  if  in  this  earthly  span 
He  hath  been  greatly  failing  to  fulfil 

His  duties  as  a  king  and  mortal,  say, 

And  he  is  thine ;  if  not,  let  him  have  way." 

XXXIX 

"  Michael  1 "  replied  the  Prince  of  Air,  "  trci 
Before  the  Gate  of  him  thou  servest,  must 

I  claim  my  subject :  and  will  make  appear 
That  as  he  was  my  worshipper  in  dust. 

So  shall  he  be  in  spirit,  although  dear 
To  thee  and  thine,  because  nor  wine  nor  lust 

Were  of  his  weaknesses ;  yet  on  the  throne 

He  reign'd  o'er  millions  to  serve  me  alone. 


"  Look  to  our  earth,  or  rather  mine;  it 

Once,  more  thy  master's :  but  I  triumph  not 

In  this  poor  planet's  conquest ;  nor,  alas  ! 
Need  he  thou  servest  envy  me  my  lot : 

With  all  the  myriads  of  bright  worlds  which  pass 
In  worship  round  him,  he  may  have  forgot 

Ton  weak  creation  of  such  paltry  things : 

I  think  few  worth  damnation  save  their  kings, — 

XLL 
"  And  these  but  as  a  kind  of  quit-rent,  to 

Assert  my  right  as  lord ;  and  even  had 
I  such  an  inclination,  t  were  (as  you 

Well  know)  superfluous ;  they  are  grown  so  bad. 
That  hell  has  nothing  better  left  to  do 

Than  leave  them  to  themselves :  so  much  more  mad 
And  evil  by  their  own  Internal  curse. 
Heaven  cannot  make  them  better,  nor  I 


I 


XLIL 
"  Look  to  the  earth,  I  said,  and  say  again  •- 

When  this  old,  blind,  mad,  helptest,  wrak,  poor 
worm 
Began  in  youth's  first  bloom  and  flush  to  rrlm» 

The  world  and  he  both  wore  a  different  form. 
And  much  of  earth  and  all  the  watery  plain 

Of  ocean  call'd  him  king :  through  many  a  storm 
His  isles  had  floated  on  the  abyss  of  time  ; 
For  the  rough  virtues  chose  them  for  their  dime. 

XLIIL 

"  He  came  to  his  sceptre  young ;  he  leaves  it  old  -. 

Look  to  the  state  Sn  which  he  found  his  realm. 
And  left  it ;  and  his  annals  too  behold. 

How  to  a  minion  first  he  gave  the  helm ; 
How  grew  upon  his  heart  a  thirst  for  goJd. 

The  beggar's  vice,  which  can  but  overwhelm 
The  meanest  hearts ;  and  for  the  rest,  bat  g$aocr 
Thine  eye  along  America  and  France. 


this  subject,  *  Sir.  hell  is  pared  with  good 
BotwtB.  toL  t.  p.  305.  ed.  1635.] 
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xuv. 

M  *Tb  true,  he  was  a  tool  from  first  to  last 
(I  have  the  workmen  safe) ;  bat  as  a  tool 

So  let  him  be  consumed.    From  out  the  past 
Of  ages,  since  mankind  have  known  the  rule 

Of  mooaxchs— from  the  bloody  rolls  amass*d 
Of  sin  and  slaughter — from  the  Caesars'  school, 

Take  the  worst  pupil ;  and  produce  a  reign      [slain. 

More  drenchM  with  gore,  more  cumber'd  with  the 

XLV. 
M  He  ever  warr'd  with  freedom  and  the  free : 

Nations  as  men,  home  subjects,  foreign  foes, 
So  that  they  utter'd  the  word  '  Liberty  ! '      [Whose 

Found  George   the  Third  their  first  opponent. 
History  was  ever  stain'd  as  his  will  be 

With  national  and  individual  woes  ? 
I  grant  his  household  abstinence  ;  I  grant 
His  neutral  virtues,  which  most  monarchs  want; 

XLVI. 
M  I  know  he  was  a  constant  consort ;  own 

He  was  a  decent  sire,  and  middling  lord. 
All  this  is  much,  and  most  upon  a  throne ; 

As  temperance,  if  at  Apicius'  board, 
Is  more  than  at  an  anchorite's  supper  shown. 

I  grant  him  all  the  kindest  can  accord ; 
And  this  was  well  for  him,  but  not  for  those 
Millions  who  found  him  what  oppression  chose. 

XLVII. 
44  The  New  World  shook  him  off;  the  Old  yet  groans 

Beneath  what  he  and  his  prepared,  if  not 
Completed  :  he  leaves  heirs  on  many  thrones 

To  all  his  vices,  without  what  begot 
Compassion  for  him — his  tame  virtues ;  drones 

Who  sleep,  or  despots  who  have  now  forgot 
A  lesson  which  shall  be  re-taught  them,  wake 
Upon  the  thrones  of  earth  ;  but  let  them  quake ! 

XLVIIL 
u  Five  millions  of  the  primitive,  who  hold      [plorcd 

The  faith  which  makes  ye  great  on  earth,  im- 
A  part  of  that  vast  all  they  held  of  old,  — 

Freedom  to  worship— not  alone  your  Lord, 
Michael,  but  you,  and  you,  Saint  Peter !  Cold 

Must  be  your  souls,  if  you  have  not  abhorr'd 
The  foe  to  Catholic  participation 
In  all  the  license  of  a  Christian  nation. 

XLIX. 
**  True  t  he  allowed  them  to  pray  God :  but  as 

A  consequence  of  prayer,  refused  the  law 
Which  would  have  placed  them  upon  the  same  base 

With  those  who  did  not  hold  the  saints  in  awe." 
But  here  Saint  Peter  started  from  his  place, 

And  cried,  M  Ton  may  the  prisoner  withdraw : 
Ere  heaven  shall  ope  her  portals  to  this  Guelpb, 
While  I  am  guard,  may  I  be  damn'd  myself! 


\     *•  Sooner  will  I  with  Cerberus  exchange 
'  >        My  office  (and  his  is  no  sinecure) 


" 


[George  UI.'s  determination  against  the  Catholic  daims.] 


»r 


.  •'  From  the  oppoaite  region, 


rfew«7  and  eolpnurmM  rloudi  rotrd  en,  and  completed  the  circle. 

There  with  the  «*p*riu  •rrun*.  in  congenial  darknem  enveloped 

Her*  the  *oula  oMfte  Wicked,  who,  wilful  In  ffnUt  end  error. 

^hoH  the  tentec  cf  On,  end  no*  were  abiding  ita  wage*. 

r»«M*  «f  ptatw  u>  thern  brought  no  reprteral  from  anrntah ; 

T+w  In  tli«lr  frtl  thoughts  and  dedyea  of  impotent  malic*, 

Y.  •»,  wtd  hate,  and  Ua  {•hemous  rage,  and  remone  unavailing, 

•  amid  a  had  amhin.  to  which  all  outer  affliction, 

h*  .1  abstracted  the  atiue,  might  be  denn'd  a  remfcaion  of  torment. 


Than  see  this  royal  Bedlam  bigot  range 
The  azure  fields  of  heaven,  of  that  be  sure  !" 

"  Saint ! "  replied  Satan,  "  you  do  well  to  avenge 
The  wrongs  he  made  your  satellites  endure  j  i 

And  if  to  this  exchange  you  should  be  given, 

I'll  try  to  coax  our  Cerberus  up  to  heaven." 

LL 
Here  Michael  interposed :  "  Good  saint !  and  devil 

Pray,  not  so  fast ;  you  both  outrun  discretion. 
Saint  Peter  !  you  were  wont  to  be  more  civil : 

Satan  !  excuse  this  warmth  of  his  expression, 
And  condescension  to  the  vulgar's  level : 

Even  saints  sometimes  forget  themselves  in  session. 
Have  you  got  more  to  say  ?  " — ••  No. " — "  If  you  please, 
111  trouble  you  to  call  your  witnesses." 

LEL 

Then  Satan  turn'd  and  waved  his  swarthy  hand, 
Which  sttrr'd  with  its  electric  qualities 

Clouds  farther  off  than  we  can  understand, 
Although  we  find  him  sometimes  in  our  skies ; 

Infernal  thunder  shook  both  sea  and  land 
In  all  the  planets,  and  hell's  batteries 

Let  off  the  artillery,  which  Milton  mentions 

As  one  of  Satan's  most  sublime  inventions.* 

LUX 

This  was  a  signal  unto  such  damn'd  souls 
As  have  the  privilege  of  their  damnation 

Extended  far  beyond  the  mere  controls 

Of  worlds  past,  present,  or  to  come ;  no  station 

Is  theirs  particularly  in  the  rolls 

Of  bell  assign'd ;  but  where  their  inclination 

Or  business  carries  them  in  search  of  game, 

They  may  range  freely — being  damn'd  the  same. 

LIV. 
They  are  proud  of  this — as  very  well  they  may, 

It  being  a  sort  of  knighthood,  or  gilt  key 
Stuck  in  their  loins  a ;  or  like  to  an  M  entr£" 

Up  the  back  stairs,  or  such  free-masonry. 
I  borrow  my  comparisons  from  clay, 

Being  clay  myself.     Let  not  those  spirits  be 
Offended  with  such  base  low  likenesses ; 
We  know  their  posts  are  nobler  far  than  these. 

LV. 

When  the  great  signal  ran  from  heaven  to  hell— 
About  ten  million  times  the  distance  reckon'd 

From  our  sun  to  its  earth,  as  we  can  tell 

How  much  time  it  takes  up,  even  to  a  second, 

For  every  ray  that  travels  to  dispel 

The  fogs  of  London,  through  which,  dimly  beacon'd, 

The  weathercocks  are  gilt  some  thrice  a  year, 

If  that  the  summer  is  not  too  severe : 4  — 

LVI. 
I  say  that  I  can  tell — 'twas  half  a  minute : 

I  know  the  solar  beams  take  up  more  time 
Ere,  pack'd  up  for  their  journey,  they  begin  it; 

But  then  their  telegraph  is  less  sublime, 

At  the  edge  of  the  cloud,  the  Prince*  of  Darknen  were  manhafi'd  ; 
Dimly  deecried  within  were  wings  and  truculent  face* : 
And  m  the  thick  obaenre  then  itruKgled  a  mutinous  uproar, 
Belling,  and  fury,  and  strife,  that  the  whole  deep  bod?  of  du-kneu 
RoUM  like  a  troubled  tea,  with  a  wide  and  a  manifold  motion." 

SOCTMCT.] 

»  [A  gold  or  gilt  key,  peeping  from  below  the  skirts  of  the 
coal,  marks  a  lord  chamberlain.] 

«[An  allusion  to  Horace  Walpole's  expression  in  a  letter— 
'*  The  summer  has  set  in  with  its  usual  severity"] 
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And  if  they  ran  a  race,  they  would  not  win  it 

'Gainst  Satan's  couriers  bound  for  their  own  clime. 
The  sun  takes  up  some  years  for  every  ray 
To  reach  its  goal — the  devil  not  half  a  day. 

LVTL 
Upon  the  verge  of  space,  about  the  sise 

Of  half-a-crown,  a  little  speck  appear'd 
(I've  seen  a  something  like  it  in  the  skies 

In  the  JEgean,  ere  a  squall) ;  it  near'd, 
And,  growing  bigger,  took  another  guise ; 

Like  an  aerial  ship  it  tack'd,  and  steer'd, 
Or  was  steer'd  (I  am  doubtful  of  the  grammar 
Of  the  last  phrase,  which  makes  the  stansa  stam- 
mer;— 

Lvm. 

But  take  your  choice) ;  and  then  it  grew  a  cloud ; 

And  so  it  was — a  cloud  of  witnesses. 1 
But  such  a  cloud !  No  land  e'er  saw  a  crowd 

Of  locusts  numerous  as  the  heavens  saw  these  ; 
They  shadow'd  with  their  myriads  space ;  their  loud 

And  varied  cries  were  like  those  of  wild  geese 
(If  nations  may  be  Uken'd  to  a  goose), 
And  realised  the  phrase  of  *<  hell  broke  loose." 

LIX 
Here  crash'd  a  sturdy  oath  of  stout  John  Bull, 

Who  daran'd  away  his  eyes  as  heretofore  : 
There  Paddy  brogued  "  By  Jasus ! " — "  What 's  your 
wull  ?  "  [swore 

The  temperate  Scot  exclaim'd :  the  French  ghost 
In  certain  terms  I  sha'n't  translate  in  full, 

As  the  first  coachman  will ;  and  'midst  the  war, 
The  voice  of  Jonathan  was  heard  to  express, 
"  Our  president  is  going  to  war,  I  guess." 

LX. 
Besides  there  were  the  Spaniard,  Dutch,  and  Dane ; 

In  short,  an  universal  shoal  of  shades,' 
From  Otaheite's  isle  to  Salisbury  Plain, 

Of  all  climes  and  professions,  years  and  trades, 
Beady  to  swear  against  the  good  king's  reign, 

Bitter  as  clubs  in  cards  are  against  spades : 
All  summon'd  by  this  grand  "  subpoena,"  to 
Try  if  kings  mayn't  be  damn'd  like  me  or  you. 

LXI. 
When  Michael  saw  this  host,  he  first  grew  pale, 
As  angels  can ;  next,  like  Italian  twilight, 

1  [•*  On  the  cerulean  fleer  by  that  dread  circle  rerroanded. 

Stood  the  soul  of  the  King  alone.    In  front  wit  the  Pretence 

VellM  with  excess  of  light ;  and  behind  vat  the  blackneM  of  darkness ; 

When  the  trumpet  was  blown,  and  the  Angel  made  proclamation  — 

Lo,  where  the  King  appeal* !    Come  forward,  ye  who  arraign  him ! 

Forth  from  the  tmrU  aamd  a  Demon  came  at  the  summons. 

It  ym  the  Spirit  by  whom  hi*  righteous  reign  had  been  troubled ; 

Lffcett  in  form  uncouth  to  the  hideout  Idols  whom  India 

(Long  by  guilty  neglect  to  hellish  delusions  abandon'd, ) 

Worships  with  horrible  rites  of  sdf-destruction  and  torture. 

Many-headed  and  monstrous  the  Fiend ;  with  numberless  faces. 

Numberless  bestial  ears  erect  to  all  rumours,  and  restless, 

And  with  numberless  mouths  which  were  flll"d  with  lies  as  with  arrows. 

Clamours  arose  as  he  came,  a  contusion  of  turbulent  voices. 

Maledictions,  and  blatant  tongues,  and  viperous  hisses ; 

And  in  the  hubbub  of  senseless  sounds  the  watchwords  of  faction,— 

Freedom,  Invaded  Rights,  Corruption,  and  War,  and  Oppression— 

Loudly  enounced  ware  heard.*' — Sounur.] 


«  [In  reference  to  this  part  of  Mr.Southrrti  poem,  the  Eclectic  Re- 
ewer,  we  believe  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  said  — **  Mr.  Souther's  '  Vision 
-   -  '  The 


will  stagger 
what  is  the  import  of  the  word.    Profane- 


of  Judgment '  is  unquestionably  aprofane  poem. 

those  only  who  do  not  consider  wnat  is  the  impc  __.  

neat  Is  the  Irreverent  use  of  sacred  names  and  things.  A  burlesque  of  things 
sacred,  whether  Intentional  or  not,  Is  profanenan     To  apply  the  language 

The 


of  Scripture  In  a  ludicrous 


is  to  profane  it. 


mummery  of 


prayer  on  the  stage,  though  to  a  serious  play,  it  a  gross  profanation  of 


things.    And  all  acts  which  come  under  the  taking  of  God's  name 
in  vafca  are  acts  of  puifaiiiiiui     According  to  tins  definition  of  the  word, 
the  Laureate's  •  Vision  of  Joisgmcnt'isapoem  grossly  and  unpardonably 
Mr.  Southey*s  intention  was,  we  are  well  persuaded,  very  far 


He  turn'd  all  colours — as  a  peacock*!  tail* 
Or  sunset  streaming  through  a  Gothic  skylight 

In  some  old  abbey,  or  a  trout  not  stale. 
Or  distant  lightning  on  the  horiaon  by  night. 

Or  a  fresh  rainbow,  or  a  grand  review 

Of  thirty  regiments  in  red,  green,  and  blue. 

lxil 

Then  he  address'd  himself  to  Satan :  <•  Why— 
My  good  old  friend,  for  such  I  deem  you,  though 

Our  different  parties  make  us  fight  so  shy, 
I  ne'er  mistake  you  for  a  personal  foe ; 

Our  difference  is  political,  and  I 
Trust  that,  whatever  may  occur  below, 

Tou  know  my  great  respect  for  you :  and  this 

Makes  me  regret  whatever  you  do  amiss— 


u 


LXffl. 

Why,  my  dear  Lucifer,  would  you  abuse 

My  call  for  witnesses  ?  I  did  not  mean 
That  you  should  half  of  earth  and  hell  produce ; 

Tis  even  superfluous,  since  two  honest,  clean. 
True  testimonies  are  enough :  we  lose 

Our  time,  nay,  our  eternity,  between 
The  accusation  and  defence :  if  we 
Hear  both,  'twill  stretch  our  immortality.1" 

LXTY. 

Satan  replied,  "  To  me  the  matter  is 
Indifferent,  in  a  personal  point  of  view : 

I  can  have  fifty  better  souls  than  this 

With  far  less  trouble  than  we  have  gone  through 

Already ;  and  I  merely  argued  his 
Late  majesty  of  Britain's  case  with  you 

Upon  a  point  of  form :  you  may  dispose 

Of  him ;  I  've  kings  enough  below,  God  knows !  "* 

LXV. 
Thus  spoke  the  Demon  »  (late  call'd  "  multifeced" 

By  multo-scribbling  Sou  they).     «•  Then  we  11  c.U 
One  or  two  persons  of  the  myriads  placed 

Around  our  congress,  and  dispense  with  all 
The  rest,"  quoth  Michael :  **  Who  may  be  so  graced 

As  to  speak  first  ?  there *s  choice  enough — who  sL*il 
It  be  ?  "    Then  Satan  answer'd,  "  There  are  many ; 
But  you  may  choose  Jack  Wilkes  as  well  as  any.* 

LXVL 
A  merry,  cock-eyed,  curious-looking  sprite 
Upon  the  instant  started  from  the  throng. 


[  "But  when  heaioedm  the 

Then  was  the  Fiend  dawnajM,  though  *  lib  impsMsep at 

ment; 
And  the  lying  tongues  were  mure,  and  the  Up*,  which 
Accusation  and  slander,  were  still.    No 
This,  In  the  Presence  he  stood:  no  place  for  flight  i  to 
No  postihilirv  there.    From  the  souis  en  the  edge  of  dse 
Tno  he  produced,  prime  movers  and  agaats  of  snischseC 
Show  themselves  faithful  now  to  the  cause  Sir  which 


Wretched  and  guilty  souis,  where  now  their  aadectftj 
Are  the  insolent  tongues  so  ready  of  eld  at  rejoinder  ? 
Where  the  lofty  pretences  of  public  virtue 


Where  the  gibe,  and  the  Jeer,  and  the 
Calumny,  falsehood,  fraud,  and  the  whole 


Wretched  and  guilts  souls,  they  stood  in  she 


Conscious  and 

At  the  Judgmem-eeai  *  they 


from  being  irreUgtoas ;  and,  

arises  from  the  ludicrous  effect  produced  by  the  bad 

the  performance,  for  which  hit  Intendon*  ore 

Whatever  liberties  a  post  may  <laim  Co  take,  to 

allegorical,  with  the  rnvUble  realities  of 

fatuut  of  political  teal  has,  »n  this  I 

vend  any  assignable  bounds  of 

to  celebrate 

travestiethe 

Into  a  dnwing-room  levee,  where  he,  the  feet 

self  to  play  the  part  of  a  lord  In 

after  another  to  aba  ' 

indeed,  turned  lo  farce.*) 


ignable  bounds  of  poetical  tlcesss*.  ll  O'oall  1st  ps  hews 
the  apotheosis  of  the  monarch  1  hare,  whin  est  mm 
final  judgment,  and  to  coarsen  the  awfttl  transnesfesT 
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Dress'd  In  a  fashion  now  forgotten  quite ; l 
For  all  the  fashions  of  the  flesh  stick  long 

By  people  In  the  next  world ;  where  unite 
All  the  costumes  since  Adam's,  right  or  wrong, 

From  Eve's  fig-leaf  down  to  the  petticoat, 

Almost  as  scanty,  of  days  less  remote. 

LXVIL 
The  spirit  look'd  around  upon  the  crowds 

Assembled,  and  exclaim'd,  u  My  Mends  of  all 
The  spheres,  we  shall  catch  cold  amongst  these  clouds ; 

So  let**  to  business :  why  this  general  call  ? 
It  those  are  freeholders  I  see  in  shrouds, 

And  *t  is  for  an  election  that  they  bawl, 
Behold  a  candidate  with  unturn'd  coat  I 
Saint  Peter,  may  I  count  upon  your  vote  ?  '* 

LXYIIL 

*  Sir,"  replied  Michael,  "  you  mistake ;  these  things 
Are  of  a  former  life,  and  what  we  do 

Above  is  more  august ;  to  judge  of  kings 
Is  the  tribunal  met :  so  now  you  know." 

"  Then  I  presume  those  gentlemen  with  wings, " 
Said  Wilkes,  "  are  cherubs ;  and  that  soul  below 

Looks  much  like  George  the  Third,  but  to  my  mind 

A  good  deal  older— Bless  me  J  Is  he  blind  ? " 

LXIX. 

*  He  is  what  you  behold  him,  and  his  doom 
Depends  upon  his  deeds,"  the  Angel  said. 

**  If  you  have  aught  to  arraign  in  him,  the  tomb 
Qtves  license  to  the  humblest  beggar's  head 

To  lift  itself  against  the  loftiest"—"  Some," 
Said  Wilkes,  "  don't  wait  to  see  them  laid  in  lead, 

For  such  a  liberty — and  I,  for  one, 

Have  told  them  what  I  thought  beneath  the  sun." 

LXX. 

M  Above  the  sun  repeat,  then,  what  thou  hast 

To  urge  against  him,"  said  the  Archangel  "  Why," 

Replied  the  spirit,  "  since  old  scores  are  past, 
Must  I  turn  evidence  ?    In  faith,  not  I. 

Besides,  I  beat  him  hollow  at  the  last, 

With  all  his  Lords  and  Commons :  in  the  sky 

I  Uont  like  ripping  up  old  stories,  since 

His  conduct  was  but  natural  in  a  prince. 

LXXI. 
M  Foolish,  no  doubt,  and  wicked,  to  oppress 

A  poor  unlucky  devil  without  a  shilling ; 
But  then  I  blame  the  man  himself  much  less 

Than  Bute  and  Grafton,  and  shall  be  unwilling 


I  t  M  Betioldlng  the  forenwt, 

,  ,        ttlm  by  tlse«wnJ«/afer*»  oblique,!  kmw  at  the  firebrand 
i  Whom  the  wnthtnklng  populuc*  held  for  their  Idol  and  hero, 

I J        Lord  «f  atuwule  In  hi*  day.    But  how  »m  (hat  oountnunce  nlterM 
l  Wham  caMtiaw  of  ajar  or  of  shame  had  now  been  wttnevrtl ; 

'  I        That  nrrlnrible  fin  ahead  abaah'd  >  and  than*  eye*  wherein  malic* 
One*  had  bean  wend  to  shim  with  wit  and  hilarity  •emptr'd. 

I  tat*  how  dee*  a  jntoom  their  mournful  expression  bad  settled  ' 
. !        Lads  availed  tt  new  that  not  from  a  purpose  malignant, 

Not  wtth  evil  html,  ho  had  choeen  the  service  of  evil, 
.  lied  of  bfa  own  sVedna  the  slave,  with  profligate  impulse, 

I I  Ndeto  b>  eatSehoa*  moved,  and  rerklew  of  aught  that  might  follow 
Could  he  plead  tn  only  asente  a  confession  of  baaencai  > 

|        r«nM  ha  bad*  Hi 


it  of  hu  guilt ;  or  hop*  to  atone  for 
homo*  when  all  old  feud*  were  abated, 
d,  and  the  tram  of  woe*  that  had  follow'd ! 


I 

it  and  dhinjafTT  like  the  teeth  of  the  drafon, 

i  on  the  winds ;  they  had  rlpon'd  beyond  the  Atlantic ;  * 
>  la  namral  both,  tsdiUon.  revolt,  revolution, 

Crane*  had  iwastTOd  the  toed*,  and  retold  the  harvest  of  horrroi  j 
lion*—  where  ehnuld  the  plague  be  nfay'd  ?  Oh,  moat  to  be  pitted 
Thaw  of  ail  seeds  tn  halo,  who  tee  no  term  to  the  erll 
Thaw  by  their  jnjSa  haw  rajaad,  no  and  to  their  inner  upbraiding*! 
lias  X  cnnld  ant  nhiim  bnt  know,-  Ac.  _  Hotrrnsv-I 


To  see  him  punish 'd  here  for  their  excess, 

Since  they  were  both  damn'd  long  ago,  and  still  in 
Their  place  below:  for  me,  I  have  forgiven, 
And  vote  his  *  habeas  corpus'  into  heaven." 

LXXII. 
"  Wilkes,"  said  the  Devil,  "  I  understand  all  this ; 

Tou  turn'd  to  half  a  courtier  ere  you  died,  * 
And  seem  to  think  it  would  not  be  amiss 

To  grow  a  whole  one  on  the  other  side 
Of  Charon's  ferry ;  you  forget  that  his 

Reign  Is  concluded ;  whatsoe'er  betide, 
He  won't  be  sovereign  more :  you  *ve  lost  your  labour, 
For  at  the  best  he  will  but  be  your  neighbour. 

LXXI1I. 
"  However,  I  knew  what  to  think  of  it, 

When  I  beheld  you  in  your  jesting  way, 
Flitting  and  whispering  round  about  the  spit 

Where  Belial,  upon  duty  for  the  day, 
With  Fox's  lard  was  basting  William  Pitt, 

His  pupil ;  I  knew  what  to  think,  I  say : 
That  fellow  even  in  hell  breeds  farther  ills ; 
1 11  have  him  gagg*d — 'twas  one  of  his  own  hills, 

LXXTV. 
"  Call  Junius ! "  *  From  the  crowd  a  shadow  stalk'd. 

And  at  the  name  there  was  a  general  squeeze, 
do  that  the  very  ghosts  no  longer  walk'd 

In  comfort,  at  their  own  aerial  ease, 
But  were  all  ramm'd,  and  jamm'd  (but  to  be  balk'd, 
As  we  shall  see),  and  jostled  hands  and  knees, 
Like  wind  compress'd  and  pent  within  a  bladder, 
Or  like  a  human  colic,  which  is  sadder. 

LXXV. 
The  shadow  came  —  a  tall,  thin,  grey-hair'd  figure, 

That  look'd  as  it  had  been  a  shade  on  earth ; 
Quick  in  its  motions,  with  an  air  of  vigour, 

But  nought  to  mark  its  breeding  or  its  birth : 
Now  it  wax'd  little,  then  again  grew  bigger, 

With  now  an  air  of  gloom,  or  savage  mirth ; 
But  as  you  gascd  upon  its  features,  they 
Changed  every  instant — to  what,  none  could  say. 

LXXVL 
The  more  Intently  the  ghosts  gazed,  the  less 

Could  they  distinguish  whose  the  features  were ; 
The  Devil  himself  seem'd  puzsled  even  to  guess ; 

They  varied  like  a  dream — now  here,  now  there ; 
And  several  people  swore  from  out  the  press, 

They  knew  him  perfectly ;  and  one  could  swear 
He  was  his  father :  upon  which  another 
Was  sure  he  was  his  mother's  cousin's  brother : 

1  [For  the  political  history  or  John  Wilket,  who  died  Cham- 
bet-lain  of  the  city  of  London,  we  mutt  refer  to  any  hUtory  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  Ills  profligate  personal  character  Is 
abundantly  displayed  In  the  collection  of  nU  letters,  published 
by  hit  daughter  I  ilnce  his  death.] 

3  ["  Who  might  the  other  he.  hU  comrade  in  milt  and  In  suffering. 
Brought  to  the  proof  like  htm,  and  shrinking  like  him  from  the  trial  f 
Najnataaa  the  libeller  lived,  and  that  hi*  arrows  in  darkness; 
Undetected  he  paasw:  to  the  gr«*e,  and,  leartiur  behind  him 
Noxious  works  on  earth,  and  the  pest  of  an  rrU  example. 
Went  to  the  world  bejood,  where  no  offences  are  hidden. 
MatkM  had  he  been  In  his  life,  and  now  a  visor  of  Iron, 
Ki  vetted  round  his  head,  had  abolhli'd  his  features  tor  ever. 
Speechless  the  slanderer  stood,  and  rom'd  hW  fare  from  the  Monarch, 
Iron-bound  at  It  was.  ...  so  iiuupportably  dreadful 
Soon  or  lata  to  conscious  guilt  h  the  ejo  of  the  injured." — ovijtvy.] 


(**Owr  now  world  baa  generally  the  credit  of  having  first  lighted  the 

rhleb  wan  to  Illuminate,  and  soon  set  In  a  blase,  the  flnnt  part  of 

H  ««t  I  fhlnn  tho  Inl  Stat  wa»  struck,  and  the  fln*  s|Mrk  rilrited. 

by  the  pnarne  J  ana  Wilkes,  a  lew  jean  before.    In  a  time  of  profound 


. *,  tho  restless  spirit  of  man,  deprived  of  other  objects  of  public  curio. 

slty,  seised  with  a*******  *■»  tti«»»  mt^H/ma  »t.[-K  <._JL  .h_  - -« ■»     ■-- 

so  much  violence  1 
govarnnienff, 

In  favour  of  him  w«»  caitra,  nou  in  ■oni*  iiipviis  was,  me  Horny  ox  inn 
people.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  great  comrriian,  the  curtain 
was  no  sooner  dropped  on  the  scene  of  Europe,  than  new  acton  h aliened 
to  raise  11  again  in  America,  and  to  give  the  world  a  now  play,  liimdlill 
interesting  and  more  brilliant  than  the  Am.'-M.  oismin.) 
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lxxttl 

Another,  that  he  was  a  duke,  or  knight* 

An  orator,  a  lawyer,  or  a  priest, 
A  nabob,  a  man-midwife  * :  but  the  wight 

Mysterious  changed  his  countenance  at  least 
As  oft  as  they  their  minds :  though  in  full  sight 

He  stood,  the  puzsle  only  was  increased ; 
The  man  was  a  phantasmagoria  In 
Himself — he  was  so  volatile  and  thin.  * 

LXXVJLLL 
The  moment  that  you  had  pronounced  him  one, 
.  Presto !  his  face  changed,  and  he  was  another ; 
And  when  that  change  was  hardly  well  put  on, 
It  varied,  till  I  don't  think  his  own  mother 
(If  that  he  had  a  mother)  would  her  son 

Have  known,  he  shifted  so  from  one  to  t'other; 
Till  guessing  from  a  pleasure  grew  a  task, 
At  this  epistolary  "  Iron  Mask.  "3 

LXXTX. 
For  sometimes  he  like  Cerberus  would  seem— 

"  Three  gentlemen  at  once"  (as  sagely  says 
Good  Mrs.  Malaprop) ;  then  you  might  deem 

That  he  was  not  even  ones  now  many  rays 
Were  flashing  round  him ;  and  now  a  thick  steam 

Hid  him  from  sight — like  fogs  on  London  days : 
Now  Burke,  now  Tooke,  he  grew  to  people's  fancies, 
And  certes  often  like  Sir  Philip  Francis.  * 

LXXX. 

I've  an  hypothesis — 'tis  quite  my  own; 

I  never  let  it  out  till  now,  for  fear 
Of  doing  people  harm  about  the  throne, 

And  injuring  some  minister  or  peer, 
On  whom  the  stigma  might  perhaps  be  blown ; 

It  is — my  gentle  public,  lend  thine  ear ! 
Tis,  that  what  Junius  we  are  wont  to  call 
Was  really,  truly,  nobody  at  all. 

LXXXL 

I  don't  see  wherefore  letters  should  not  be 
Written  without  hands,  since  we  daily  view 

1  [Among  the  various  person*  to  whom  the  Letters  ol 
Junius  hare  been  attributed  we  find  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Lord  George  Sackville,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
Dunning,  the  Rer.  John  Home  Tooke,  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd,  Dr. 
Wilmot,  Ac] 

*  T"  I  don't  know  what  to  think.  Why  should  Junius  be 
dead?  If  suddenly  apoplexed,  would  he  rest  in  his  grave 
without  sending  his  %Omk»  to  shout  in  the  ears  of  posterity, 
*  Junius  was  X.  T.  Z.,  Esq.  buried  in  the  parish  of  •  •  •  *  «.' 
Repair  his  monument,  ye  churchwarden* J  Print  a  new 
edition  of  his  Letters,  ye  booksellers !  Impossible, — the  man 
mm$t  be  alive,  and  will  never  die  without  the  disclosure.  I  like 
him ;— he  was  a  good  hater."— Byron  Diary,  Nov.  23.  1813. 
Sir  Philip  Francis  died  in  Dec.  181 S.] 

*  [The  mystery  of  "  Thomme  au  masque  de  fer,"  the  ever- 
lasting puxsle  of  the  last  century,  has  at  length,  in  general 
opinion,  been  cleared  up,  by  a  French  work  published  to  1825, 
and  which  formed  the  basis  of  an  entertaining  one  in  English 
by  Lord  Dover.    See  Quarterly  Review*  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  19.] 

4  [That  the  work  entitled  "  The  identity  of  Junius  with  a 
distinguished  Living  Character  established  *  proves  Sir  Philip 
Francis  to  be  Junius,  we  will  not  affirm ;  out  this  we  can 
safely  assert ;  that  it  accumulates  such  a  mass  of  circumstantial 
evidence  as  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  believe  he  Is  not, 
and  that,  If  so  many  coincidences  shall  be  found  to  have  mis- 
led us  in  this  case,  our  faith  in  all  conclusions  drawn  from 
proofli  of  a  similar  kind  may  henceforth  be  shaken.  —  Mack- 
intosh.] 

*  [The  well-known  motto  of  Junius  is,  "  Stat  nomhus 
umbra."] 


6  {*•  Caitiffs,  are  ye  dumb  ?  cried  the  multMhced  Demon  to  anger; 
Think  ye  then  by  ■name  to  shorten  the  term  of  your  penance  ? 
Back  to  your  penal  dew ! — And  with  horrible  grasp  gigantic 


Them  written  without  heads ;  and  books. 
Are  flil'd  as  well  without  the  latter  too: 

And  really  till  we  fix  on  somebody 
For  certain  sore  to  claim  them  as  his  dor, 

Their  author,  like  the  Niger's  mouth,  will  hotter 

The  world,  to  say  If  there  be  mouth  or  author. 

LXXXIL 
M  And  who  and  what  art  thou  ?  "  the  Archangel  said. 

"  For  that  you  may  consult  my  title-page," 
Replied  this  mighty  shadow  of  a  shade : 

"  If  I  have  kept  my  secret  half  an  age, 
I  scarce  shall  tell  it  now.M — •*  Canst  thou  upbraid," 

Continued  Michael,  "  George  Rex,  or  allege 
Aught  further  ?  "  Junius  answerM,  M  You  bad  better 
First  ask  him  for  hie  answer  to  my  letter: 

LXXXHX 
**  My  charges  upon  record  will  outlast 

The  brass  of  both  his  epitaph  and  tomb." 
"  Repent'st  thou  not,'*  said  Michael,  "  of  sonv 

Exaggeration  ?  something  which  may  doom 
Thyself  if  false,  as  him  if  true  ?   Thou  wast 

Too  bitter  —  Is  it  not  so  ?  —  in  thy  gloom 
Of  passion  ?  " —  "  Passion !  **  cried  the  phantom  dim, 
"  I  loveu"  my  country,  and  I  hated  him. 

LXXXIV. 

M  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written ;  let 
The  rest  be  on  his  head  or  mine  J "     So  spoke 

Old  "  Nominis  Umbra  V  and  while  speaking  yet. 
Away  he  melted  in  celestial  smoke.  * 

Then  Satan  said  to  Michael,  "  Dont  forget    [" 
To  call  George  Washington7,   and  John 

And  Franklin ;  "—but  at  this  tune  there  was  beard 

A  cry  for  room,  though  not  a  phantom  stirrM. 

LXXXV. 

At  length  with  jostling,  elbowing,  and  the  aid 

Of  cherubim  appointed  to  that  post, 
The  devil  Asmodeus  to  the  circle  made 

His  way,  and  look'd  as  if  his  journey  cost 

Setting  the  guilty  pair,  he  swung  them  aloft ,  and  la  Mna«n 
Huri'd  them  ail  abroad,  far  into  the  sulphurous  darknaaaT 
8qj»  of  Paction,  be  wimM  I    And  y*>  ye  slanderers !  learn  w 
Justice,  and  bear  in  mind  that  after  death  there  b  Jndftiaanc 
Whirling,  away  they  flew !    N  or  lung  himself  did  ho  tarr*. 
Ere  from  the  ground  where  he  rood,  caught  op  by  a  «■. 

He  too  waa  hunted  away :  and  the  blast  with  loosing 

Voliytog  aright  and  alert  amid  the  -rmrmiUtr  Ktai  rnaaa. 
Scattcr'a  in  inmates  accural,  and  beyond  the  Itattotf  other 
Dron  the  hlrdne  boat  obacene ;  they  howling  and 
Fell  precipitate  down  to  their  dolorous  place  of< 


r 


—  "  The  roll  of  the  thunder 
Ceaaed,  and  all  aeuntii  were  hush'd,  till  again  from  the  _ 
Was  jthe  voice  of  the  Angel  heard  ihroogh  the  mIctkv  «f  . 
Ho !  be  esclaim'd.  King  tieorgc  of  England  standcifc  m  J 
Hell  hath  been  dumb  in  hit  preaenceTVc  «hoon  earn  m 
Come  ye  before  him  now,  and  herv  arcxw  or  sb*o>*r 
•    .    .    .    From  Uie  bonis  of  i>« 
Bom*  were  there  then  who  advanced;  and  more  v»i 

Spirit*  whobJHl notyat axcurapliah'd  their puriur»:*„ 

\  et  being  cleansed  from  pride,  from  faction  and  <m-  ikjhwj 

Purged  or  the  Sim  wherewith  tbv  eve  of  the  mind  t.  r'.     "   " 

They,  in  their  better  slate,  saw  all  things  ctaer.    ■    ■ 

One  alone  remain  *d,  when  the  rest  had  retired  to  thus 

Silently  ha  had  stood*  and  still  unmoved  and  In  tile***-! 

With  a  steady  mien,  regarded  the  he*  of  the  Konw.-t. 

Thoughtful  awhile  he  cared :  — 

'  Here  then  at  the  Gate  us*  Heaven  ««  ar»  t»tt !  *  ta%4  tW  Saate]  z 

•  King  of  England  1  albeit  m  life  opposed  to  each  sahrr. 
Here  we  meet  at  last.    Not  untwepand  Car  the  tnw  -< 
Wcwn  I ;  for  we  had  both  outlived  all  emnlt*.  tmUnwm 
Each  to  each  that  jostle*  which  est  h  tram  earn  hud  we] 
In  the  course  of  et eiws.  to  thx«  I  <*rmM  as  a  Kehul, 
Thou  a T«Txnt toin«i-w stnavU  itoth  nrrumsan*.-* rear meat 
Durlnc  evil  daw,  whw  rtrht  md  *ro»«  ciw  cmffsroM  • 

•  Washington  !  •  said  th«-  Jicriarch,  •  *r*S  ho*  tl*M  «|.« 
Just  to  thyself  and  to  «*•    On  (has  is  lb*  guilt  •/  ?N- 
Who,  for  wicked  rods  *it±i  ?»«ul  rm  «*tartttn  e*ii 
Kindled  and  fed  the  flame :  l«i«J  vertlr  thxj  h*v*  tl«u 
Thou  and  I  are  fie*  Cmm  aflVnce.*  —  % 
When  that  Spirit  withdrew,  ti«  Monarch  •rostnl  taw 
Looked,  but  none  cUc  came  tort/.,*  avc.— Iasi.J 
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Some  trouble.     When  his  burden  down  he  laid, 
"  What's  this  ? n  cried  Michael ;  «  why,  'tis  not  a 
ghost?" 
u  I  know  it,"  quoth  the  incubus ;  "  but  he 
Shall  be  one,  If  you  leave  the  affair  to  me. 

LXXXVL 
"  Confound  the  renegado  I    I  have  sprain'd 

My  left  wing,  he's  so  heavy ;  one  would  think 
Some  of  his  works  about  his  neck  were  chainU 

But  to  the  point ;  while  hovering  o'er  the  brink 
Of  Sklddaw »  (where  as  usual  it  still  rain'd), 

I  saw  a  taper,  far  below  me,  wink, 
And  stooping,  caught  this  fellow  at  a  libel— 
Mo  less  on  history  than  the  Holy  Bible. 

LXXXVIL 
M  The  former  is  the  devil's  scripture,  and 

The  latter  yours,  good  Michael :  so  the  aflair 
Belongs  to  all  of  us,  you  understand. 

I  snatch'd  him  up  just  as  you  see  him  there, 
And  brought  him  off  for  sentence  out  of  hand : 

I've  scarcely  been  ten  minutes  in  the  air — 
At  least  a  quarter  it  can  hardly  be : 
I  dare  say  that  his  wife  is  still  at  tea." 

TiXXXVIIL 
Here  Satan  said,  "  I  know  this  man  of  old, 

And  have  expected  him  for  some  time  here ; 
A  sillier  fellow  you  will  scarce  behold, 

Or  more  conceited  in  his  petty  sphere : 
But  surely  It  was  not  worth  while  to  fold 

Such  trash  below  your  wing,  Asmodeus  dear : 
We  had  the  poor  wretch  safe  (without  being  bored 
With  carriage)  coming  of  his  own  accord. 

LXXXIX. 
**  But  since  he's  here,  let's  see  what  he  has  done." 

*<  Done ! "  cried  Asmodeus,  "  he  anticipates 
The  very  business  you  are  now  upon, 

And  scribbles  as  if  head  clerk  to  the  Fates. 
Who  knows  to  what  his  ribaldry  may  run, 

When  such  an  ass  as  this,  like  Balaam's,  prates  ?  " 
M  Let  %  hear,"  quoth  Michael,  "  what  he  has  to  say ; 
Ton  know  we  *re  bound  to  that  in  every  way. " 

XC. 

Now  the  bard,  glad  to  get  an  audience,  which 
By  no  means  often  was  his  case  below, 

Began  to  cough,  and  hawk,  and  hem,  and  pitch 
His  voice  into  that  awful  note  of  woe 

To  an  unhappy  hearers  within  reach 
Of  poets  when  the  tide  of  rhyme's  in  flow , 

But  stuck  fast  with  his  first  hexameter, 

Hot  one  of  all  whose  gouty  feet  would  stir. 

XCL 
But  ere  the  spavtn'd  dactyls  could  be  spurr'd 

Into  recitative,  in  great  dismay, 
Both  cherubim  and  seraphim  were  heard 

To  murmur  loudly  through  their  long  array ; 

1  [Mr*  Soutbey's  residence  is  on  the  shore  of  Derwent- 
water,  near  the  mountain  Sklddaw.] 

1  [—  "  Mediocribus  esse  poetis 

Hon  Di,  non  homines,  non  concealer*  column*."— Horace.} 

1  [The  king's  trick  of  repeating  his  words  in  this  way  was 
a  fertile  source  of  ridicule  to  Peter  Pindar  (Dr.  Wolcot) ;  for 
iplt- 

The  eonrariair  monarch.  Mapping  to  take  breath 
Ami**  Om  mtroonia  of  doatfi, 

**•»  MnM  to  Wbitoroad  with  complacent*  round; 
A*A,  mmry,  that  addiWd  tfa*  nan  of  Ucr :  — 
•  Wfabnui.  It  1  tree ?  Ihaw.Ibenr, 

Toe  *r»  of  an  andaat  family — tcnowo'd — 


And  Michael  rose  ere  he  could  get  a  word 

Of  all  his  founder*d  verses  under  way,  *  [best— 
And  cried,  "  For  God's  sake,  stop,  my  friend!  'twere 
Non  Di,  non  Aommes— you  know  the  rest."* 

xcn. 

A  general  bustle  spread  throughout  the  throng. 
Which  seem'd  to  hold  all  verse  in  detestation ; 

The  angels  had  of  course  enough  of  song 
When  upon  service ;  and  the  generation 

Of  ghosts  had  heard  too  much  in  life,  not  long 
Before,  to  profit  by  a  new  occasion ;  [what !  » 

The  monarch,  mute  till  then,  exclaim'd,  "  What  I 

Pyt  *  come  again  ?    No  more — no  more  of  that  I " 

xcin. 

The  tumult  grew ;  an  universal  cough 
Convulsed  the  skies,  as  during  a  debate, 

When  Castlereagh  has  been  up  long  enough 
(Before  he  was  first  minister  of  state, 

I  mean — the  slaves  hear  now) ;  some  cried  "  Off,  off  1  * 
As  at  a  farce ;  till,  grown  quite  desperate, 

The  bard  Saint  Peter  pray'd  to  interpose 

(Himself  an  author)  only  for  his  prose. 

xcrv. 

The  varlet  was  not  an  ill-favour'd  knave ; 

A  good  deal  like  a  vulture  in  the  face, 
With  a  hook  nose  and  a  hawk's  eye,  which  gave 

A  smart  and  sharper-looking  sort  of  grace 
To  his  whole  aspect,  which,  though  rather  grave, 

Was  by  no  means  so  ugly  as  his  case ; 
But  that,  indeed,  was  hopeless  as  can  be, 
Quite  a  poetic  felony  "  de  te." 

xcv. 

Then  Michael  blew  his  trump,  and  still'd  the  noise 
With  one  still  greater,  as  is  yet  the  mode 

On  earth  besides;  except  some  grumbling  voice, 
Which  now  and  then  will  make  a  slight  inroad 

Upon  decorous  silence,  few  will  twice 
Lift  up  their  lungs  when  fairly  overcrowed ; 

And  now  the  bard  could  plead  his  own  bad  cause, 

With  all  the  attitudes  of  self-applause. 

XCVL 
He  said  —  (I  only  give  the  heads)  —  he  said, 

He  meant  no  harm  in  scribbling ;  't  was  his  way 
Upon  all  topics ;  't  was,  besides,  his  bread, 

Of  which  he  butter'd  both  sides ;  'twould  delay 
Too  long  the  assembly  (he  was  pleased  to  dread), 

And  take  up  rather  more  time  than  a  day, 
To  name  his  works  — he  would  but  cite  a  few  — 
"  Wat  Tyler"  —  "  Rhymes  on  Blenheim  "  —  "  Wa- 
terloo." 

xevn. 

He  had  written  praises  of  a  regicide ; 

He  had  written  praises  of  all  kings  whatever; 
He  had  written  for  republics  far  and  wide, 

And  then  against  them  bitterer  than  ever ; 

What?  What  ?  I'm  told  chat  yoa  t*  a  limb 

Of  Pym.  too  famous  Sallow  Pjm  : 

What.  Whltbraad,  U  It  tru*  what  people  say  ? 

Sonofaroandhoadaravou?  ha?  ha??  has? 

TbJitioth  of  January  dont  you  food  ? 

Yea,  yea,  you  oat  ealTs  head,  you  cat  calfk  head ! '  "| 

«  [Henry  James  Pye,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Southey  in  the 
poet-laureateshlp,  died  in  1813.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
works,  besides  his  official  Odes,  among  others  "  Alfred/'  an 
epic  poem — ail  of  which  hare  been  long  lince  defunct.  Pre 
was  a  man  of  good  family  in  Berkshire,  sat  some  time  in  par- 
liament, and  was  eminently  respectable  in  every  thing  but  his 
poetry.] 
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For  pantisocracy  he  once  had  cried 

Aloud,  a  scheme  less  moral  than't  was  clever ; 
Then  grew  a  hearty  anti-jacobin  — 
Had  turn'd  his  coat— and  would  have  turn'd  his  skin. 

XCVIIL 
He  had  sung  against  all  battles,  and  again 

In  their  high  praise  and  glory ;  he  had  call'd 
Reviewing  *  "  the  ungentle  craft,"  and  then 

Become  as  base  a  critic  as  e'er  crawl'd  — 
Fed,  paid,  and  pamper'd  by  the  very  men 

By  whom  his  muse  and  morals  had  been  mauTd : 
He  had  written  much  blank  verse,  and  blanker  prose, 
And  more  of  both  than  anybody  knows. 

XCIX. 
He  had  written  Wesley's  life :  —  here  turning  round 

To  Satan,  "  Sir,  I  *m  ready  to  write  yours, 
In  two  octavo  volumes,  nicely  bound, 

With  notes  and  preface,  all  that  most  allures 
The  pious  purchaser ;  and  there 's  no  ground 

For  fear,  for  I  can  choose  my  own  reviewers : 
So  let  me  have  the  proper  documents, 
That  I  may  add  you  to  my  other  saints." 

C. 

Satan  bow'd,  and  was  silent     "  Well,  if  you, 

With  amiable  modesty,  decline 
My  offer,  what  says  Michael  ?     There  are  few. 

Whose  memoirs  could  be  render'd  more  divine. 
Mine  is  a  pen  of  all  work ;  not  so  new 

As  it  was  once,  but  I  would  make  you  shine 
Like  your  own  trumpet     By  the  way,  my  own 
Has  more  of  brass  in  it,  and  is  as  well  blown. 


CL 


c« 


But  talking  about  trumpets,  here  *s  my  Vision  ! 

Now  you  shall  judge,  all  people ;  yes,  you  shall 
Judge  with  my  judgment,  and  by  my  decision 

Be  guided  who  shall  enter  heaven  or  fall.  > 
I  settle  all  these  things  by  intuition, 

Times  present,  past,  to  come,  heaven,  hell,  and  all, 

»  See  "  Life  of  Henry  Kiike  White." 

"1  I"  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  Qatet ;  and  je  erarlnting  Portal*, 
B«  ye  Lift  up !   For  lo !  a  glorified  Monarch  epproacbetb, 
One  who  la  righteousness  reign'd.  and  reUctoaily  governed  Ms  peop'e. 
Who  are  that*  chat  await  him  within  ?—  Nassau,  the  Deliverer, 
Him  I  knew    .  Thou,  too.  O  mstchleoi  ffiaa, 

KsoaUent  Queen,  wan  than 8  and  thy  brother's  beanUfol  spirit. 
Than  too  waa  ho  of  the  aahto  mail,  the  hero  of  Crearjr, 
Lion-hearted  Richard  was  there,  redoubtable  warrior. 
.    I  saw  the  spirit  of  Alfred-. 
Alfred,  than  wham  no  prince  with  loftier  intellect  gifted. 

.    Bede  I  beheld,  who,  humble  and  holy, 
Rhone  like  a  single  star,  serene  in  a  night  as*  darkness. 
Bacon  also  waa  there,  the  marvellous  Friar ; 
Thee,  too.  Father  Chaucer !  I  saw,  and  delighted  to  see  thee  — 
And  ShaVspoare,  whom  our  hearts  for  himself  hath  erected  an  empire. 

.    A  tram  whom  nearer  duty  attracted, 
Through  the  Gate  of  Bliss  came  forth  to  welcome  their  Sovereign. 
Many  were  they,  and  glorious  til.    Conspicuous  among  them 
WohV  was  seen;  and  the  Seaman  who  feU  on  the  them  of  Owhyhee.* 
And  the  might;  Musician  of  tiennanv  t,  ours  by  adoption, 
Who  beheld  in  the  king  his  munificent  pupil  and  patron  — 
There,  tee,  Wesley,  I  saw  and  knew  —  And  Burke  I  beheld  there. 
Here,  where  wrongs  are  mrgiven,  was  the  injured  Hastings  beside  him ; 
There  waa  our  late-lost  Queen,  the  nation's  example  of  ▼aftue,a&c  4%. 

Sovrstar.] 

'  Alfonso,  speaking  of  the  Ptolemean  system,  said,  that 
*•  had  he  been  consulted  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  would 
have  spared  the  Maker  some  absurdities." 

4  See  Aubrey's  account  of  the  apparition  which  disappeared 
"  with  a  curious  perfume  and  a  mart  melodious  ftmmg;"  or 

see  the  "  Antiquary,"  vol.  i.  p.  225 ["  As  the  vision  shut 

his  volume,  a  strain  of  delightful  music  seemed  to  fill  the 
apartment  "—"The  usual  time/'  says  Grose,  "at  which 
ghosts  make  their  appearance  is  midnight,  and  seldom  before 
It  is  dark ;  though  some  audacious  spirits  have  been  said  to 
appear  even  by  day-light ;  but  of  this  there  are  few  instances, 
and  those  mostly  ghosts  who  had  been  laid,  and  whose  terms 
of  confinement  were  expired.    I  cannot  learn  that  ghosts 

t  HjndeL 


Like  king  Alfonso.  3     When  I  thus  see  doable, 
I  save  the  Deity  some  worlds  of  trouble.** 

CIL 
He  ceased,  and  drew  forth  an  MS. ;  and  no 

Persuasion  on  the  part  of  devils,  or  saints. 
Or  angels,  now  could  stop  the  torrent ;  so 

He  read  the  first  three  lines  of  the  contents; 
But  at  the  fourth,  the  whole  spiritual  show 

Had  vanish 'd,  with  variety  of  scents, 
Ambrosial  and  sulphureous,  as  they  sprang, 
Like  lightning,  off  from  his  "  melodious  twang. "  « 

cm. 

Those  grand  heroics  acted  as  a  spell : 

The  angels  stopp'd  their  ears  and  plied  their  pinions ; 
The  devils  ran  howling,  deafen'd,  down  to  hell ; 

The  ghosts  fled,  gibbering,  for  their  own  domi- 
(For  tis  not  yet  decided  where  they  dwell,  [ Dions — 

And  I  leave  every  man  to  his  opinions) ; 
Michael  took  refuge  in  his  trump —  but,  lo  1 
His  teeth  were  set  on  edge,  he  could  not  blow! 

cnr. 

Saint  Peter,  who  has  hitherto  been  known 
For  an  impetuous  saint,  upraised  his  keys, 

And  at  the  fifth  line  knock 'd  the  poet  down ; » 
Who  fell  like  Phaeton,  but  more  at  ease, 

Into  his  lake,  for  there  he  did  not  drown ; 
A  different  web  being  by  the  Destinies 

Woven  for  the  Laureate's  final  wreath,  whene'er 

Reform  shall  happen  either  here  or  there. 

CY. 

He  first  sank  to  the  bottom — like  his  works. 
But  soon  rose  to  the  surface — like  himself; 

For  all  corrupted  things  are  buoy*d  like  corks,* 
By  their  own  rottenness,  light  as  an  elf, 

Or  wisp  that  flits  o'er  a  morass :  be  lurks, 
It  may  be,  still,  like  dull  books  on  a  shelf; 

In  his  own  den,  to  scrawl  some**  Life*"  or  «  Vlston,*? 

As  Welborn  says — "  the  devil  turn'd  precisian.  ** 


carry  tapers  In  their  hands,  as  they  are  ^,u^.MW  w 
Drawing  chains  is  not  the  fashion  of  English  ghosts ; 
and  black  vestments  being  chiefly  the  accoutrements  of 
spectres  seen  in  arbitrary  governments ;  dead  or  alfvei 
glish  spirits  are  free.    During  the  narration  of  fta  rnattir 
ghost  must  by  no  means  be  interrupted  by  questions  cf 
kind:  Its  narration  being  completed,  it  vanishes  away, 
quently  in  a  flash  of  light ;  in  which  case,  some  ghosts  L 
been  so  considerate  as  to  desire  the  party  lo  whom  they 
peared  to  shut  their  eves: — sometimes  its  departure  k 
tended  with  most  delightful  music.  "J 
«,  r.«  on-  f  i^-i..  ^ n^  .^  |_r|rf  .*      MW|  „.HIItJlg 

And  when  with  ban  and  vote*  the  loud  homnnahs  t ' 
FIUM  the  rejoicing  to.  as  the  heppy  eemaem  eats* 
Through  the  Everlasting  Gates,  1.  tooTpfaeru  Swweed  to  - 
But  the  weight  of  the  body  withheld  me.  - 1  staeoM  u»  tb» 

Eager  to  drink  thereof  and  to  put  away  all  f- 

Darkness  came  over  me  then  si  the  chuUnc 
And  mv  Sect  mcthouaht  sunk,  and  I  fell  irsilidim 
Then  I  awoke,  and  beheld  the  mountains  In  twUscht 
park  and  distinct;  and.  Instead  of  the  raptor*  ^^ 
Heard  the  beU  from  the  tower,  rotx!  twu.1 
evening.*— Bovtbst.I 

*  A  drowned  body  lies  at  the  bottom  till 
floats,  as  most  people  know. 

7  [Southey'a  Vision  of  Judgment  appears  to  us  to  be 
judged,  and  not  a  well-executed  work.    It  — »-•-•-« 
nothing  to  the  reputation  of  It*  author  in  — , 
nobleness  of  his  motlre  does  not  stone  tor  the 
putting  tt  into  so  reprehensible  a  form.    MR_ 

will,  perhaps,  be  pleaded  In  his  vindication ;  but 

has  ever  founded  a  fiction  on  the  basis  of  revvisilea, 
degrading  his  subject.    He  alone  has  iiMinjhd  la 
his  readers  into  the  spiritual  world.    No 
kind  has  ever  appeared  that  can  be  read  without  a 
feeling  of  something  like  burlesque,  and  a  wish  that  tis 
tarus  and  Elvsium  of  the  Idolatrous  Greeks  should  «nU  w. 
hell  and  the  heaven  of  poetry.    A  vnBm  ullb*  pneriUtim* 


l» 


THE  VISION  OF  JUDGMENT. 


*££ 


CVL 
As  for  the  rest,  to  come  to  the  conclusion 

Of  this  true  dream,  the  telescope  is  gone 
Which  kept  my  optics  free  from  all  delusion, 

And  show'd  me  what  I  in  my  turn  have  shown ; 

a  laugh  aft  the  absurdity  of  the  poet,  might  then  be  enjoyed  by 
the  reader,  without  an  apprehension  that  he  was  guilty  of 

firofanlty  In  giving  it.  Milton  hat  been  blamed  by  the  most 
udldoos  critics,  and  his  warmest  admirers,  for  expressing  the 
counsels  of  Eternal  Wisdom,  and  the  decrees  of  Almighty 
Power,  by  words  assigned  to  the  Deity.  It  offends  against 
poetical  propriety  and  poetical  probability.  It  Is  impossible 
to  deoeiTe  ourselves  into  a  momentary  and  poetical  belief 
that  words  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  except  on  the 
warrant  of  inspiration  itself.  It  is  here  only  that  Milton  fails, 
and  here  Milton  sometimes  shocks.  The  language  and  con- 
duct ascribed  by  Milton  to  his  Inferior  spirits,  accord  so  well 
with  our  conceptions  and  belief  respecting  their  nature  and 
existence,  that  in  many  places  we  forget  that  they  are,  In 
any  respect,  the  creatures  of  imagination.  The  blasphemies 
of  Milton's  devils  offend  not  a  pious  ear,  because  they  are 
devils  who  utter  them.    Nor  are  we  displeased  with  the  poet's 

E resumption  in  feigning  language  for  heavenly  spirits,  because 
is  a  language  that  lifts  the  soul  to  heaven ;  and  we  more 
than  belieW,  we  know  and  feel,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  language  of  angels,  the  language  of  the  poet 
truly  Interprets  their  sentiments.  The  words  are  human; 
but  the  truths  they  express,  and  the  doctrines  they  teach,  are 
divine.  Nothing  of  the  same  kind  can  be  said  of  any  other 
fable,  serious  or  ludicrous,  pious  or  profane,  that  has  yet  been 
written  in  any  age  or  language.  —  Blackwood,  1¥22.] 

1  fThe  "  Vision  of  Judgment"  appeared,  as  has  been  al- 
ready said,  In  "The  Liberal"— a  Journal  which,  consisting 
chiefly  of  pieces  by  the  late  Mr.  Uazlitt  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
was  not  saved  from  ruin  by  a  few  contributions,  some  of  the 
highest  merit,  by  Lord  Byron.  In  his  work,  entitled  "  Lord 
Byron  and  bis  Contemporaries,"  Mr.  Hunt  assaulted  the  dead 
poet,  with  reference  to  this  unhappy  Journal ;  and  his  charges 
were  thus  taken  to  pieces  at  the  time  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 


**Mr.  Hunt  describes  himself  as  pressed  by  Lord  Byron 
Into  the  undertaking  of  that  hapless  magazine :  Lord  Byron, 
on  the  contrary,  represents  himself  as  urged  to  the  service  by 
the  Messrs.  Hunt  themselves."  e.  g. 

"  •  Genoa.  Oct.  9th.  1822 —  I  am  afraid  the  Journal  is  a  bad 
business,  and  won't  do,  but  in  It  I  am  sacrificing  myself  for 
others.  1  can  have  no  advantage  in  It  I  believe  the  brother* 
Smmts  to  be  honest  men ;  I  am  sure  that  they  are  poor  ones ; 
they  have  not  a  Nap.  They  pressed  me  to  engage  in  this 
score,  and  in  am  evil  hour  I  consented  /  still  1  shall  not  repent 
if  I  cam  do  them  the  least  service*  I  have  done  all  1  can  for 
Leigh  Huot  since  he  came  here,  but  It  is  almost  useless :  his 
wife  Is  ill ;  his  six  children  not  very  tractable ;  and  in  affairs 
of  this  world  he  himself  Is  a  perfect  child.  The  death  of 
Shelley  left  them  totally  aground ;  and  I  could  not  see  them 
bi  such  a  state  without  using  the  common  feolfne*  of  hu- 
manity, and  what  means  were  in  my  power  to  set  u.cin  afloat 
again/ 

"Again— Mr.  Hunt  represents  Lord  Byron  as  dropping 
his  connection  with  '  The  Liberal,'  partly  because  his  friends 
at  home  (Messrs.  Moore,  Hobhouset  Murray,  Ac.)  told  him  It 
stae  a  discreditable  one,  and  partly  because  the  business  did 
not  turn  out  lucrative. 

-  •  It  Is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  he  was  not  mainly  in- 
fhsenced  by  the  expectation  of  profit.  He  expected  very  large 
returns  from  *  The  Liberal.'  Readers  In  these  days  need  not 
be  told,  that  periodica]  works  which  have  a  large  sale  are  a 
1  of  wealth  t  Lord  Byron  had  calculated  that  matter  well.' 


LardBtirom  and  his  Contemporaries,  p.  60. 

*• '  The  failure  of  the  large  profits — the  non-appearance 
of  the  golden  visions  he  had  looked  for,  of  the  Edinburgh  or 
Quarterly  returns — of  the  solid  and  splendid  proofs  of  this 
I  vow  country,  which  he  should  conquer  in  the  regions  of  no- 
toriety, to  the  dasxting  of  all  men's  eyes  and  his  own  —  this 
it  was  —this  was  the  bitter  disappointment  which  made  him 
detanutae  so  give  way.' —Ibid.  p.  51. 

"  Now  let  us  hear  Lord  Byron  himself:  — 

-  •  Genoa,  9***  lath,  I8M.— They  will,  of  course,  attribute 

motives  of  all  kinds ;  but  1  shall  not  abandon  a  man  like 

Rant  because  he  is  unfortunate.    Why,  I  could  have  no 

motives,  and,  least  of  all,  in  connection  with 


-  *  Genoa.  lOto  SStb,  1*22.  —  Now  do  you  see  what  you 
sod  your  friends  do  by  your  injudicious  rudeness  ?  actually 
eesnent  a  sort  of  connection  which  you  strove  to  prevent, 
and  whscfa,  had  the  Hunts  prospered*  would  not,  in  all  pro- 
teaMltty,  bee*  continued.  As  ft  Is,  I  will  not  quit  them  in 
their  adversity,  though  it  should  cost  me  character,  lame, 
*r,  and  the  usual  et  cetera.  My  original  motives  I  al- 
ly explained ;  (in  the  letter  which  yon  thought  proper  to 


All  I  saw  farther,  In  the  last  confusion, 

Was,  that  King  George  slipp'd  into  heaven  for 
one; 
And  when  the  tumult  dwindled  to  a  calm, 
I  left  him  practising  the  hundredth  psalm. » 

show ;)  they  are  the  true  ones,  and  1  abide  by  them,  as  I  tell 
you,  and  I  told  Leigh  Hunt,  when  he  questioned  me  on  the 
subject  of  that  letter.  He  was  violently  hurt,  and  never  will 
forgive  me  at  the  bottom ;  but  I  cannot  help  that.  I  never 
meant  to  make  a  parade  of  it ;  but  if  he  chose  to  question 
me,  1  could  only  answer  the  plain  truth ;  and  I  confess,  I  did 
not  see  any  thing  in  the  letter  to  hurt  him,  unless  I  said  he 
was  "  a  bore"  which  I  don't  remember.    Had  this  Journal 

Sme  on  well,  and  I  could  have  aided  to  make  it  better  for 
em,  I  should  then  have  left  them  after  a  safe  pilotage  off  a 
lee  shore  to  make  a  prosperous  voyage  by  themselves.  As  it 
is,  I  can't,  and  would  not  if  1  could,  leave  them  among  the 
breakers.  As  to  any  community  of  feeling,  thought,  or 
opinion,  between  Leigh  Hunt  and  me,  there  is  little  or  none. 
We  meet  rarely,  hardly  ever ;  but  I  think  him  a  good-prin- 
cipled and  able  man,  and  must  do  as  I  would  be  done  by." 

The  Reviewer  proceeds  to  comment  on  Mr.  Hunt's  general 
abuse  of  Lord  Byron's  manners,  habits,  and  conversation : 

"  The  witness  is,  in  our  opinion,  disqualified  to  give  evi- 
dence upon  any  such  subjects :  bis  book  proves  him  to  be 
equally  Ignorant  of  what  manners  are,  and  incompetent  to 
judge  what  manners  ought  to  be:  his  elaborate  portraiture 
of  his  own  habits  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  very  caricature  of 
absurdity ;  and  the  man  who  wrote  this  book,  studiously  cast, 
as  the  whole  language  of  it  is,  in  a  free-and-easy,  conversa- 
tional tone,  has  no  more  right  to  decide  about  the  conversation 
of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Byron,  than  has  a  pert  apprentice  to 
pronounce  ex  cathedrA  — from  his  one-shilling  gallery,  to  wit 
— on  the  dialogue  of  a  polite  comedy.  We  can  easily  believe, 
that  Lord  Byron  never  talked  his  best  when  this  was  hit 
Companion.  We  can  also  believe,  that  Lord  Byron's  serious 
conversation,  even  in  its  lowest  tone,  was  often  unintelligible 
to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  We  are  morally  certain,  that  in  such 
company  Lord  Byron  talked,  very  often  Indeed,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  amusing  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  ignorant, 
fantastic,  lack-a-daisical  guest ;  that  he  considered  the  Mag- 
nus Apollo  of  Paradise  Row  as  a  precious  butt,  and  acted 
accordingly.  We  therefore  consider  Mr.  Hunt's  evidence  as 
absolutely  inadmissible,,  on  strong  preliminary  grounds.  But 
what  are  we  to  say  to  it,  when  we  find  It,  as  we  do,  totally 
and  diametrically  at  variance  both  with  the  substance  and 
complexion  of  Lord  Byron's  epistolary  correspondence ;  and 
with  the  oral  testimonies  of  men  whose  talents,  originally 
superior  beyond  all  possibility  of  measurement  to  Mr.  Hunt's, 
have  been  matured  and  perfected  by  study,  both  of  books  and 
men,  such  as  Mr.  Hunt  never  even  dreamed  of;  who  had 
the  advantage  of  meeting  Lord  Byron  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ;  and  who,  qualified,  as 
they  probably  were,  above  any  of  their  contemporaries,  to 
appreciate  Lord  Byron,  whether  as  a  poet,  or  as  a  man  of 
high  rank  and  ore-eminent  fame,  mingling  In  the  world  in 
society  such  as  he  ought  never  to  have  sunk  below,  all  with 
one  voice  pronounce  an  opinion  exactly  and  In  every  par- 
ticular, as  well  as  looking  to  things  broadly  and  to  the  general 
effect,  the  reverse  of  that  which  this  unworthy  and  ungrateful 
dependant  has  thought  himself  justified  in  promulgating,  on 
the  plea  of  a  penury  which  no  Lord  Byron  survives  to  relieve  ? 
It  is  too  bad,  that  he  who  has,  in  his  own  personal  conduct, 
as  well  as  in  his  writings,  so  much  to  answer  for— who 
abused  great  opportunities  and  great  talents  so  lamentably— 
who  sinned  so  deeply,  both  against  the  society  to  which  he 
belonged  and  the  literature  in  which  his  name  will  ever  hold 
a  splendid  place— it  Is  really  too  bad,  that  I*ord  Byron.  In 
addition  to  the  grave  condemnation  of  men  able  to  appreciate 
both  his  merits  and  his  demerits,  and  well  disposed  to  think 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  of  the  worst  errors  that  ex- 
isted along  with  so  much  that  was  excellent  and  noble— it 
is  by  much  too  bad,  that  this  great  man's  glorious  though 
melancholy  memory 

'  Must  also  bear  the  vile  attacks 
Of  ragged  curs  and  vulgar  hacks ' 

whom  he  fed ; — that  his  bones  must  be  scraped  up  from  their 
bed  of  repose  to  be  at  once  grinned  and  bowled  over  by  crea- 
tures who,  even  in  the  least  hyena-like  of  their  moods,  can 
touch  nothing  that  mankind  would  wish  to  respect  without 
polluting  it." 

Mr.  Moore's  Verses  on  Mr.  Hunt's  work  must  not  be 
omitted  here:  — 

••  Next  week  will  be  published  (as  •  Lives '  are  the  rage) 
The  whole  Reminiscences,  wondrous  and  strange. 
Of  a  small  puppy-dog  that  lived  once  in  the  cage 
Of  the  late  noble  Hon  at  Exeter  'Change. 

"  Though  the  dog  Is  a  dog  of  the  kind  they  call  *  sad,' 
*T  Is  a  puppy  that  much  to  good  breading  pretends: 
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&t)t  &g*  of  1$von}t: 

OR,  CARMEN  SECULARE  ET  ANNUS  HAUD  MIRABILIS.1 


"  Impar  Congretna  Achilli." 


I. 

Thi  "  good  old  times" — all  times  when  old  are 

good — 
Are  gone ;  the  present  might  be  if  they  would  ; 
Great  things  have  been,  and  are,  and  greater  still 
Want  little  of  mere  mortals  but  their  will : 
A  wider  space,  a  greener  field,  is  given 
To  those  who  play  their  "  tricks  before  high  heaven. " 
I  know  not  if  the  angels  weep,  but  men 
Have  wept  enough  —  for  what  ? — to  weep  again ! 


IL 

All  is  exploded— be  it  good  or  bad. 
Reader !  remember  when  thou  wert  a  lad, 
Then  Pitt  was  all;  or,  if  not  all,  so  much, 
His  very  rival  almost  deem'd  him  such.  * 
We,  we  have  seen  the  intellectual  race 
Of  giants  stand,  like  Titans,  face  to  nice — 
Athos  and  Ida,  with  a  dashing  sea 
Of  eloquence  between,  which  flow'd  all  free, 
As  the  deep  billows  of  the  JEgean  roar 
Betwixt  the  Hellenic  and  the  Phrygian  shore. 
But  where  are  they — the  rivals !  a  few  feet 
Of  sullen  earth  divide  each  winding  sheet. 3 
How  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  the  grave, 
Which  hushes  all  1  a  calm,  unstormy  wave, 
Which  oversweeps  the  world.     The  theme  is  old 
Of  "  dust  to  dust ; "  but  half  its  tale  untold  : 
Time  tempers  not  its  terrors — still  the  worm 
Winds  its  cold  folds,  the  tomb  preserves  its  form, 
Varied  above,  but  still  alike  below ; 
The  urn  may  shine,  the  ashes  will  not  glow, 
Though  Cleopatra's  mummy  cross  the  sea 
O'er  which  from  empire  she  lured  Anthony ; 

And  few  dog*  have  such  opportunities  had 
Of  knowing  how  lion*  behave— among  friend*. 

M  How  that  animal  eats,  how  he  moves,  how  he  drinks, 
Ii  all  noted  down  by  this  Botwell  so  small ; 
And  't  is  plain,  from  each  sentence,  the  puppy-dog  thinks 
That  the  lion  was  no  such  great  things  after  all. 

"  Though  be  roar'd  pretty  well— this  the  puppy  allows— 
It  was  all,  he  says,  borrow'd— all  second-hand  roar ; 
And  he  vastly  prefers  his  own  little  bow-wows 
To  the  loftiest  war-note  the  lion  could  pour. 

44  *T  is,  Indeed,  as  good  fun  as  a  Cynic  could  ask. 
To  see  how  this  cockney-bred  setter  of  rabbits 
Takes  gravely  the  lord  of  the  forest  to  task, 
And  judges  of  lions  toy  puppy-dog  habits. 

44  Nay,  fed  as  he  was  (and  this  makes  it  a  dark  case) 
With  tops  every  day  from  the  lion's  own  pan, 
He  lifts  up  his  leg  at  the  noble  beast's  < 
And— does  all  a  dog,  so  dtaatnntive, 


However,  the  book '«  a  good  book,  being  rich  In 
Examples  and  warnings  to  ttotw  high-bred. 

Bow  they  safer  smell  monfreUy  cars  m  their  kitchen, 
Who  11  feed  on  them  Uvmg,  and  trol  them  when  dead." 


] 

1  [This  poem  was  written  by  Lord  Byron  at  Genoa,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  18S;  and  prtttttaed  m  London,  by 
Mr.  John  Hems.    Its  anehenbdty  was  much  disposed  at  the 

time*] 


I  Though  Alexander's  urn  a  show  be  grown 
;  On  shores  he  wept  to  conquer,  though  unknown— 
i  How  vain,  how  worse 'than  vain,  at  length  appear 
The  madman's  wish,  the  Macedonian's  tear  : 
He  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer — half  the  earth 
Knows  not  his  name,  or  but  his  death,  and  birth. 
And  desolation ;  while  his  native  Greece 
Hath  all  of  desolation,  save  its  peace. 
;  He  "  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer  !**  he  who  ne'er 
Conceived  the  globe,  he  panted  not  to  spare  ! 
With  even  the  busy  northern  Isle  unknown. 
Which  holds  his  urn,  and  never  knew  his  throat.  * 


m. 

But  where  is  he,  the  modern,  mightier  Car, 
Who,  born  no  king,  made  monarchs  draw  hit  car ; 
The  new  Sesostris,  whose  unhamess'd  kings,  * 
Freed  from  the  bit,  believe  themselves  with  wing*. 
And  spurn  the  dust  o'er  which  they  crawl'd  of  late, 
Chain'd  to  the  chariot  of  the  chieftain's  state  t 
Tes !  where  is  he,  the  champion  and  the  child 
Of  all  that 's  great  or  little,  wise  or  wild  ;   [thrones; 
Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stakes  were 
Whose  table  earth — whose  dice  were  human  bones? 
Behold  the  grand  result  in  yon  lone  isle,* 
And,  as  thy  nature  urges,  weep  or  smile. 
Sigh  to  behold  the  eagle's  lofty  rage 
Reduced  to  nibble  at  his  narrow  cage ; 
Smile  to  survey  the  queller  of  the  nations 
Now  daily  squabbling  o'er  disputed  rations; 
Weep  to  perceive  him  mourning,  as  he  dines. 
O'er  curtail'd  dishes  and  o'er  stinted  wines ; 
O'er  petty  quarrels  upon  petty  things. 
Is  this  the  man  who  scourged  or  feasted  kings  ? 

*  CMr.  Fox  used  to  say—**  I  never  want «  word,  but  Pin 
never  wants  the  word."] 

s  [The  grave  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  la  wfcate 
eighteen  inches  of  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  — 

*•  Where — taming  thought  to  human  pride  I— 
The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  aid*  by  side. 
Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear. 
•T  will  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier  1 
O'er  Pitt's  the  mournAal  requiem  soomt. 
And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 
The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry  — 
'  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  da»; 
Speak  not  for  those  a  «f — »  doom, 
whom  fate  made  brothers  In  the  tomb; 
But  search  the  land  of  If  vine  men. 
Where  wtU  thou  Bad  thdrUke  again  ?•  •* 

Sta  W4S.TSX  SCOTT.l 


*  r  A  sarcophagus,  of  breccia,  supposed  to  have 
the  dust  of  Alexander,  which  came  Into  the  eossesssen  ef  the 
English  army,  m  «v**«^»«*tw^  **  »■»-  j-jJ—yn-n  ^^^ 

dria,  in  February,  1802,  was  presented  by  George  IIL  tots* 
British  Museum.] 

5  [Sesostris  is  said,  by  Dlodocua,  to  have  had  his  chariot 

drawn  by  eight  vanquished  sovereigns :  — 

-  High  on  his  car  Seaostris  struck  ay  view, 
Whom  scepur'd  slaves  m  goldeafameae  1 
His  hands  a  how  and  pcaatod  jav'bn  hold. 
His  giant  limbs  are  ana*d  ha  scales  of  geld.**. 
•  [St.  Helena.] 
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Behold  the  teaks  in  which  his  fortune  hangs, 

A  surgeon's 1  statement*-  and  an  earl's  *  harangues  1 

A  bust  delay'd  a,  a  book  refused,  can  shake 

The  sleep  of  him  who  kept  the  world  awake. 

Is  this  indeed  the  tamer  of  the  great, 

Now  slave  of  all  could  tease  or  irritate — 

The  paltry  gaoler4  and  the  prying  spy, 

The  staring  stranger  with  his  note-book  nigh  ?  * 

Plunged  In  a  dungeon,  he  had  still  been  great ; 

How  low,  how  little  was  this  middle  state, 

Between  a  prison  and  a  palace,  where 

How  few  could  feel  for  what  he  had  to  bear  I 

Vain  his  complaint, — my  lord  presents  his  bill, 

His  food  and  wine  were  doled  opt  duly  still ; 

Vain  was  his  sickness,  never  was  a  clime 

So  free  from  homicide — to  doubt 's  a  crime ; 

And  the  stiff  surgeon,  who  maintain'd  his  cause, 

Hath  lost  his  place,  and  gain'd  the  world's  applause.6 

But  smile — though  all  the  pangs  of  brain  and  heart 

Disdain,  defy,  the  tardy  aid  of  art ; 

Though*  save  the  few  fond  friends  and  imaged  face 

Of  that  fair  boy  his  sire  shall  ne'er  embrace, 

None  stand  by  his  low  bed — though  even  the  mind 

Be  wavering,  which  long  awed  and  awes  mankind ; 

Smile— for  the  fetter'd  eagle  breaks  his  chain. 

And  higher  worlds  than  this  are  his  again.  7 

IV. 
How,  If  that  soaring  spirit  still  retain 
A  conscious  twilight  of  his  biasing  reign, 
How  must  he  smile,  on  looking  down,  to  see 
The  little  that  he  was  and  sought  to  be ! 
What  though  his  name  a  wider  empire  found 
Than  his  ambition,  though  with  scarce  a  bound ; 
Though  first  in  glory,  deepest  in  reverse, 
He  tasted  empire's  blessings  and  its  curse ; 
Though  kings,  rejoicing  in  their  late  escape 
From  chains,  would  gladly  be  their  tyrant's  ape ; 
How  murt  he  smile,  and  turn  to  yon  lone  grave, 
'Ae  proudest  sea-mark  that  o'ertope  the  wave ! 
What  though  his  gaoler,  duteous  to  the  last, 
Scarce  deem'd  the  coffin's  lead  could  keep  him  fust, 
Effusing  one  poor  line  along  the  lid, 
To  date  the  birth  and  death  of  all  it  hid ; 


1  [Mr.  Barry  O'Meara.] 
*  [The  test  of  hit  ton.] 


>  [Earl  Bathurst.] 

4  [Sir  Hudson  Lowe. J 

*  (Caputs  Basil  Hall's  interesting  account  of  hU  interview 
wfth  the  ex-emperor  occurs  in  his  "  Voyage  to  Loo-choo."} 

4  [The  drcumstaocM  under  which  Mr.  O'Meara's  dis- 
missal from  his  Majesty1*  service  took  place  will  suffice  to 
•how  how  Httle  "  the  stiff  surgeon  "  merited  (he  applause  of 
Lord  Byron.  la  a  letter  to  the  Admiralty  Board  by  Mr.  O'M., 
dated  Oct.  38.  ISIS,  there  occurred  the  following  paragraph : 
—  "  la  the  third  Interview  which  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  with 
Napolesm  Buonaparte,  m  May,  1816,  be  proposed  to  the  latter 
to  send  me  away,  and  to  replace  me  by  Mr.  Baxter,  who  had 
been  several  years  surgeon  In  the  Corslcan  Rangers.  Falling 
u  this  attempt,  he  adopted  the  resolution  of  manifesting  great 
confidence  m  me,  by  loading  me  with  dvtiities,  tnvttmg  me 
constantly  to  dtae  with  him,  conversing  lor  hoars  together 
with  me  alone,  both  In  his  own  boose  ami  grounds,  and  at 
Lofigwood,  either  m  my  own  room,  or  under  the  trees  and 
elsewhere.  On  some  of  these  occasions  be  made  to  me  ob- 
servations upon  the  benefit  which  woold  result  to  Europe 
from  the  death  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte ;  of  which  event  he 
spoke  In  a  manner  which,  considering  his  situation  and  mine, 
wae  peculiarly  distressing  to  me."  — The  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  was  Instructed  to  answer  In  these  terms : — "  It  is 
iiiiMOssrofn  to  doubt  the  m  •erring  which  this  passage  was  In- 
taamag  to  convey  \  and  my  Lords  can  as  little  doubt  that  the 
mernmation  at  a  calumnious  falsehood:  but  If  It  were  true, 
<*srt  1/ so  honlble*  suggestion  were  made  to  you,  directly  or 
Indirectly.  It  was  your  bounden  duty  not  to  have  lost  a  moment 
lo  communicating  it  to  the  Admiral  on  the  spot,  or  to  she 


That  name  shall  hallow  the  ignoble  shore, 

A  talisman  to  all  save  him  who  bore : 

The  fleets  that  sweep  before  the  eastern  blast 

Shall  hear  their  sea-boys  hail  It  from  the  mast ; 

When  Victory's  Gallic  column  shall  but  rise, 

Like  Pompey's  pillar,  in  a  desert's  skies, 

The  rocky  isle  that  holds  or  held  his  dust, 

Shall  crown  the  Atlantic  like  the  hero's  bust, 

And  mighty  nature  o'er  his  obsequies 

Do  more  than  niggard  envy  still  denies. 

But  what  are  these  to  him  ?     Can  glory's  lust 

Touch  the  freed  spirit  or  the  fetter'd  dust  ? 

Small  care  hath  he  of  what  his  tomb  consists ; 

Nought  if  he  sleeps — nor  more  if  he  exists : 

Alike  the  better-seeing  shade  will  smile 

On  the  rude  cavern  of  the  rocky  isle, 

As  if  his  ashes  found  their  latest  home 

In  Rome's  Pantheon  or  Gaul's  mimic  dome. 

He  wants  not  this ;  but  France  shall  feel  the  want 

Of  this  last  consolation,  though  so  scant : 

Her  honour,  fame,  and  faith  demand  his  bones, 

To  rear  above  a  pyramid  of  thrones ; 

Or  carried  onward  in  the  battle's  van, 

To  form,  like  Guesclin's  *  drat,  her  talisman. 

But  be  it  as  it  is — the  time  may  come 

His  name  shall  beat  the  alarm,  like  Ziska's  drum.* 

V. 

Oh  heaven !  of  which  he  was  In  power  a  feature ; 
Oh  earth  !  of  which  he  was  a  noble  creature ; 
Thou  isle !  to  be  remembered  long  and  well. 
That  saw'st  the  unfledged  eaglet  chip  his  shell  1 
Ye  Alps,  which  view'd  him  in  his  dawning  flights 
Hover,  the  victor  of  a  hundred  fights  ! 
Thou  Rome,  who  saw'st  thy  Cesar's  deeds  outdone ! 
Alas  2  why  pass'd  he  too  the  Rubicon — 
The  Rubicon  of  man's  awaken'd  rights, 
To  herd  with  vulgar  kings  and  parasites  ? 
Egypt !  from  whose  all  dateless  tombs  arose 
Forgotten  Pharaohs  from  their  long  repose, 
And  shook  within  their  pyramids  to  hear 
A  new  Cambyses  thundering  in  their  ear ; 
While  the  dark  shades  of  forty  ages  stood 
Like  startled  giants  by  Nile's  famous  flood  *, 10 

Secretary  of  State,  or  to  their  Lordships.  An  overture  so 
monstrous  in  itself,  and  so  deeply  involving,  not  merely  the 
personal  character  of  the  governor,  but  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  and  the  important  Interest  committed  to  his  charge, 
should  not  have  been  reserved  in  your  own  breast  for  two 
years,  to  be  produced  at  last,  not  (as  it  would  appear)  from  a 
sense  of  public  duty,  but  In  furtherance  of  your  own  personal 
hostility  against  the  governor.  Either  the  charge  is  in  the 
last  degree  false  and  calumnious,  or  you  can  have  no  possible 
excuse  for  having  hitherto  suppressed  it.  In  either  case,  and 
without  adverting  to  the  general  tenour  of  your  conduct,  as 
stated  in  your  letter,  my  Lords  consider  you  to  be  an  Improper 
person  to  continue  In  his  Majesty's  service ;  and  they  have 
directed  your  name  to  be  erased  from  the  list  of  naval  sur- 
geons accordingly.''    O'Meara  died  in  1836.] 

*  [Buonaparte  died  the  5th  of  May,  1831.] 

8  [Guesclin.  constable  of  France,  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
triumphs,  before  Chateauneuf  de  Randon,  in  1380.  The 
English  garrison,  which  had  conditioned  to  surrender  at  a 
certain  tune,  marched  out  the  day  after  his  death ;  and  the 
commander  respectfully  laid  the  keys  of  the  fortress  on  the 
bier,  so  that  It  might  appear  to  nave  surrendered  to  his 
ashes.] 

*  [John  Zlska— a  distinguished  leader  of  the  Hussites. 
It  is  recorded  of  him,  that,  m  drlmjvhe  ordered  his  akin  to 
be  made  the  covering  of  a  drum.  The  Bohemians  hold  his 
memory  in  superstitious  veneration.] 

>°  [Ai  the  battled  the  pyramids.  In  July,  1798,  Boanaparte 
said,  —  '*  Soldiers  I  from  the  summit  of  yonder  pyramids 
forty  ages  behold  you."] 
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Or  from  the  pyramid's  tall  pinnacle 

Beheld  the  desert  peopled,  as  from  hell. 

With  ciaahing  hosts,  who  strew*d  the  barren  sand 

To  re-manure  the  uncultivated  land ! 

Spain !  which,  a  moment  mindless  of  the  Cid, 

Beheld  his  banner  floating  thy  Madrid ! 

Austria !  which  saw  thy  twice-ta'en  capital 

Twice  spared  to  be  the  traitress  of  his  fall ! 

Te  race  of  Frederic !  — Frederics  but  in  name 

And  falsehood — heirs  to  all  except  his  feme : 

Who,  crush'd  at  Jena,  crouch'd  at  Berlin,  fell 

First,  and  but  rose  to  follow  I    Te  who  dwell 

Where  Kosciusko  dwelt,  remembering  yet 

The  unpaid  amount  of  Catherine's  bloody  debt  t 

Poland !  o'er  which  the  avenging  angel  pass'd, 

But  left  thee  as  he  found  thee,  still  a  waste, 

Forgetting  all  thy  still  enduring  claim, 

Thy  lotted  people  and  extinguish'd  name, 

Thy  (ugh  for  freedom,  thy  long  flowing  tear, 

That  sound  that  crashes  in  the  tyrant's  ear — 

Kosciusko !     On — on — on — the  thirst  of  war 

Gasps  for  the  gore  of  serfs  and  of  their  csar. 

The  half  barbaric  Moscow's  minarets 

Gleam  in  the  sun,  but  f  is  a  sun  that  sets  I 

Moscow !  thou  limit  of  his  long  career, 

For  which  rude  Charles  had  wept  his  frozen  tear 

To  see  in  Tain — he  saw  thee — how  ?  with  spire 

And  palace  fuel  to  one  common  fire. 

To  this  the  soldier  lent  his  kindling  match, 

To  this  the  peasant  gave  his  cottage  thatch, 

To  this  the  merchant  flung  his  hoarded  store, 

The  prince  his  hall — and  Moscow  was  no  more ! 

Sublhnest  of  volcanos  1  Etna's  name 

Fales  before  thine,  and  quenchless  Hecla's  tame ; 

Vesuvius  shows  his  blaze,  an  usual  sight 

For  gaping  tourists,  from  his  hackney'd  height : 

Thou  stand'st  alone  unrivall'd,  till  the  fire 

To  come,  in  which  all  empires  shall  expire ! 

Thou  other  element !  as  strong  and  stern, 
To  teach  a  lesson  conquerors  will  not  learn !  — 
Whose  icy  wing  flapp'd  o'er  the  faltering  foe, 
Till  fell  a  hero  with  each  flake  of  snow ; 
How  did  thy  numbing  beak  and  silent  fang 
Pierce,  till  hosts  perish'd  with  a  single  pang ! 
In  vain  shall  Seine  look  up  along  his  banks 
For  the  gay  thousands  of  his  dashing  ranks ! 
In  vain  shall  France  recall  beneath  her  vines 
Her  youth — their  blood  flows  faster  than  her  wines ; 
Or  stagnant  in  their  human  ice  remains 
In  frozen  mummies  on  the  Polar  plains. 
In  vain  will  Italy's  broad  sun  awaken 
Her  offspring  chill'd ;  its  beams  are  now  forsaken. 
Of  all  the  trophies  gather'd  from  the  war, 
What  shall  return  ?  — the  conqueror's  broken  car  I 

•  [Gustavo*  Adolphoi  fell  at  Che  great  battle  of  Lutsen,  in 
November,  1633.] 

'[The  Isle  of  Elbe.] 

*  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  first  address  of  Prometheus  in 
JEschyhis.  when  he  is  left  alone  by  his  attendants,  and  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Chorus  of  Sea-nymphs.  [Thus  translated 
by  Potter:— 

M  Ethereal  air,  and  ye  swift-winged  winds, 
Ye  rivers  springing  from  fresh  founts,  ye  waves, 
That  o'er  th'  Interminable  ocean  wreath 
Tour  crisped  smiles,  thou  all-producing  earth. 
And  thee,  bright  sun,  I  call,  whose  naming  orb 
Views  the  wide  world  beneath,  see  what,  a  god, 
I  suffer  from  the  gods ;  with  what  fierce  pains, 
Behold,  what  tortures  for  revolving 


The  conqueror's  yet  unbroken  heart !  Again 

The  horn  of  Roland  sounds,  and  not  in  vain. 

Lutsen,  where  fell  the  Swede  of  victory, ' 

Beholds  him  conquer,  but,  alas !  not  die : 

Dresden  surveys  three  despots  fly  once  more 

Before  their  sovereign, — sovereign  as  before ; 

But  there  exhausted  Fortune  quits  the  field. 

And  LeipsJc's  treason  bids  the  unvanqoish'd  yield  ; 

The  Saxon  Jackal  leaves  the  lion's  side 

To  turn  the  bear's,  and  wolfs,  and  fox's  guide ; 

And  backward  to  the  den  of  his  despair 

The  forest  monarch  shrinks,  but  finds  no  lair ! 

Oh  ye !  and  each,  and  all  I  Oh  France  !  who  found 
Thy  long  fair  fields,  ploughed  up  as  hostile  ground. 
Disputed  foot  by  foot,  till  treason,  still 
His  only  victor,  from  Montmartre's  hill 
Look'd  down  o'er  trampled  Paris !  and  thou  Islt.  * 
Which  seest  Etruria  from  thy  ramparts  smile. 
Thou  momentary  shelter  of  his  pride. 
Till  woo'd  by  danger,  his  yet  weeping  bride ! 
Oh,  France  1  retaken  by  a  single  march. 
Whose  path  was  through  one  long  triumphal  arch  ! 
Oh,  bloody  and  most  bootless  Waterloo  I 
Which  proves  how  fools  may  have  their  fortune  too* 
Won  half  by  blunder,  half  by  treachery : 
Oh,  dull  Saint  Helen  I  with  thy  gaoler  nigh — 
Hear  1  hear  Prometheus*  from  bis  rock  appeal 
To  earth,  air,  ocean,  all  that  felt  or  fed 
His  power  and  glory,  all  who  yet  shall  hear 
A  name  eternal  as  the  rolling  year ; 
He  teaches  them  the  lesson  taught  so  long. 
So  oft,  so  vainly— learn  to  do  no  wrong ! 
A  single  step  into  the  right  had  made 
This  man  the  Washington  of  worlds  betray  d  : 
A  single  step  into  the  wrong  has  given 
His  name  a  doubt  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven ; 
The  reed  of  Fortune,  and  of  thrones  the  rod. 
Of  Fame  the  Moloch  or  the  demigod ; 
His  country's  Cssaar,  Europe's  Hannibal, 
Without  their  decent  dignity  of  falL 
Yet  Vanity  herself  had  better  taught 
A  surer  path  even  to  the  fame  he  sought. 
By  pointing  out  on  history's  fruitless  page 
Ten  thousand  conquerors  for  a  single  sage. 
While  Franklin's  quiet  memory  climbs  to  heaven. 
Calming  the  lightning  which  he  thence  hath  rivev. 
Or  drawing  from  the  no  less  kindled  earth 
Freedom  and  peace  to  that  which  boasts  bis  birth ;  * 
While  Washington's  a  watchword,  such  as  ne'er 
Shall  sink  while  there's  an  echo  left  to  air; * 
While  even  the  Spaniard's  thirst  of  gold  and  war 
Forgets  Pisarro  to  shout  Boiivar  !• 
Alas !  why  must  the  same  Atlantic  wave       * 
Which  wafted  freedom  gird  a  tyrants  grave— 


*  • 


i 


i 


I  here  must  struggle ;  such  unseemly 
This  new-raised  ruler  of  the  gods  oa 
Ah  me!  That  groan  bursts  from  my 
My  present  woes  and  future  to  basso. 
For  favours  shown 
To  mortal  man  I 


, 


•d 


I  "J 
[The  well-known  motto  on  a  French  medal  of 


l! 


M  ErlpuJt  corf©  iuhnen, 

»  [M  To  be  the  firm  man  (mot  the  Dictator), 
but  the  Washington,  or  ArtttULes,  the 
truth,  is  to  be  next  to  the  Divinity." — 

•  [8imonBolrvar»ta«Ubefmtorof 
at  San  Pedro,  December,  1880,  of  i 
excessive  fatigue  and  exertion.] 
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The  king  of  kings,  and  yet  of  dives  the  slave, 
Who  bursts  the  chains  of  millions  to  renew 
The  very  fetters  which  his  arm  broke  through, 
And  crush'd  the  rights  of  Europe  and  his  own, 
To  flit  between  a  dungeon  and  a  throne  ? 

VI. 
But 't  will  not  be  —  the  spark 's  awaken'd — lo 
The  swarthy  Spaniard  feels  his  former  glow  ; 
The  same  high  spirit  which  beat  back  the  Moor 
Through  eight  long  ages  of  alternate  gore 
Revives — and  where?  in  that  avenging  clime 
Where  Spain  was  once  synonymous  with  crime, 
Where  Cortes'  and  Pisarro's  banner  flew, 
The  Infant  world  redeems  her  name  of  M  New.** 
*Tis  the  old  aspiration  breathed  afresh. 
To  kindle  souls  within  degraded  flesh,  *' " 

Such  as  repulsed  the  Persian  from  the  shore        • * 
Where  Greece  wom  —  No  1  she  still  is  Greece  no ' 

more. 
One  common  cause  makes  myriads  of  one  breast, 
Slaves  of  the  east,  or  helots  of  the  west ; 
On  Andes'  and  on  Athos'  peaks  unfurl'd, 
The  self-same  standard  streams  o'er  either  world : 
The  Athenian  wears  again  Harmodius'  sword ;  * 
The  Chili  chief  abjures  his  foreign  lord ; 
The  Spartan  knows  himself  once  more  a  Greek, 
Toting  Freedom  plumes  the  crest  of  each  cacique  » 
Debating  despots,  hemin'd  on  either  shore, 
Shrink  vainly  from  the  roused  Atlantic's  roar; 
Through  Calpe's  strait  the  rolling  tides  advance, 
Sweep  slightly  by  the  half-tamed  land  of  France, 
Dash  o'er  the  old  Spaniard's  cradle,  and  would  fain 
Unite  Ausonia  to  the  mighty  main : 
But  driven  from  thence  awhile,  yet  not  for  aye 
Break  o'er  th*  JEgean,  mindful  of  the  day 
Of  Salamis  I— there,  there  the  waves  arise, 
Not  to  be  lull'd  by  tyrant  victories. 
Looe,  lost,  abandoned  in  their  utmost  nee*        _ 
By  Christians,  unto  whom  they  gave  their  creed, 
The  desolated  lands,  the  ravaged  isle, 
The  fbtter'd  feud  encouraged  to  beguile. 
The  aid  evaded,  and  the  cold  delay, 
Prolonged  but  in  the  hope  to  make  a  prey;'  — 
These,  these  shall  tell  the  tale,  and  Greece  can  show 
The  false  friend  worse  than  the  infuriate  foe. 
But  this  is  well :  Greeks  onry  should  free  Greece, 
Mot  the  barbarian,  with  his  mask  of  peace. 
How  should  the  autocrat  of  bondage  be 
The  king  of  serfs,  and  set  the  nations  free? 
Better  ttffl  serve  the  haughty  Mussulman, 
Than  swell  the  Ccesaquels  prowling  caravan ; 
Better  ttffl  toil  fbr  matters,  than  await, 
The  slave  of  slaves,  before  a  Busstan  gate,— 
NumberM  by  hordes,  a  human  capital, 
A  live  estate,  existing  but  for  thrall, 
Lotted  by  thousands,  as  a  meet  reward 
For  the  first  courtier  in  the  dart  regard  j 
Wnik  their  immediate  owner  never  tastes 
Hie  sleep,  mjm  dreaming  of  Siberia's  wastes : 
Better  succumb  even  to  their  own  despair, 
And  drive  the  camel  than  purvey  the  bear. 

1  fThe  famous  hyam,  ascribed  to  CanUtratus :— 

*  CoverM  wick  nyrtle-wreatht,  1  *11  wear  my  swoid 
Lien  braw  Harmodius,  end  hit  patriot  friend 
Arlstogattoo,  who  the  laws  restored. 
The  tyrant  slaw,  and  hade  oppraaifon  end,"  te.  *c.] 

*  (For  the  flrtt  anthaotte  account  of  tha  Russian  iatrlguat 
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But  not  alone  within  the  hoariest  clime 

Where  Freedom  dates  her  birth  with  that  of  Time, 

And  not  alone  where,  plunged  In  night,  a  crowd 

Of  Incas  darken  to  a  dubious  cloud,     . 

The  dawn  revives :  renown'd,  romantic  Spain 

Holds  back  the  invader  from  her  soil  again. 

Not  now  the  Boman  tribe  nor  Punic  horde 

Demand  her  fields  as  lists  to  prove  the  sword ; 

Not  now  the  Vandal  or  the  Visigoth 

Pollute  the  plains,  alike  abhorring  both ; 

Nor  old  Pelayo  on  his  mountain  rears 

The  warlike  ftthers  of  a  thousand  years. 

That  seed  Is  sown  and  reap'd,  as  oft  the  Moor 

Sighs  to  remember  on  his  dusky  shore. 

Long  in  the  peasant's  song  or  poet's  page 

Has  dwelt  the  memory  of  Abencerrage ; 

The  Zegri,  and  the  captive  victors,  flung 

Back  to  the  barbarous  realm  from  whence  they  sprung. 

But  these  are  gone— their  faith,  their  swords,  their 

sway, 
Yet  left  more  anti-christlan  foes  than  they ; 
The  bigot  monarch  and  the  butcher  priest, 
The  Inquisition,  with  her  burning  feast, 
The  fidth's  red  M  auto,"  fed  with  human  fuel. 
While  sate  the  catholic  Moloch,  calmly  cruel, 
Enjoying,  with  inexorable  eye, 
That  fiery  festival  of  agony  1 
The  stern  or  feeble  sovereign,  one  or  both 
By  turns ;  the  haughtiness  whose  pride  was  sloth 
The  long  degenerate  noble ;  the  debased 
Hidalgo,  and  the  peasant  less  disgraced, 
But  more  degraded ;  the  unpeopled  realm ; 
The  once  proud  navy  which  forgot  the  helm ; 
The  once  impervious  phalanx  disarray  *d ; 
The  idle  forge  that  fbrm'd  Toledo's  blade ; 
The  foreign  wealth  that  flow'd  on  evry  shore, 
Save  hers  who  eam'd  It  with  the  natives'  gore ; 
The  very  language  which  might  vie  with  Home's 
And  once  was  known  to  nations  like  their  homes, 
Neglected  or  forgotten :  —such  was  Spain ; 
But  such  she  is  not,  nor  shall  be  again. 
j  These  worst,  these  home  invaders,  felt  and  feel 
The  new  Numantine  soul  of  old  Castile. 
Up !  up  again  I  undaunted  Tauridor ! 
The  bull  of  Phalaris  renews  his  roar; 
Mount,  chivalrous  Hidalgo !  not  in  vain 
Revive  the  cry — "  lago I  and  close  Spain ! "* 
Yes,  close  her  with  your  armed  bosoms  round, 
And  form  the  barrier  which  Napoleon  found,— 
The  exterminating  war,  the  desert  plain, 
The  streets  without  a  tenant,  save  the  slain ; 
The  wild  sierra,  with  its  wilder  troop 
Of  vulture-plumed  guerrillas,  on  the  stoop 
For  their  incessant  prey ;  the  desperate  wall 
Of  Saragossa,  mightiest  in  her  fall ; 
The  man  nerved  to  a  spirit,  and  the  maid 
Waving  her  more  than  Amazonian  blade ;  * 
The  knife  of  Arragon  *,  Toledo's  steel ; 
The  famous  lance  of  chivalrous  Castile ; 
The  unerring  rifle  of  the  Catalan ; 
The  Andalusian  courser  in  the  van; 


in  Greece.  In  the 


alluded  to,  see  u  Gordon's  History 


the  old  Spanish 


of  the  Greek  ReroTution"  (I US),  vol.  1.1 
»  ["  Santiago  yserraBspafla!"  the  old 
«  rSeeantf,p.lOj 
»  The  Arragonlan*  are  peculiarly  dextei 

this  weapon,  and  displayed  It  particularly  la 

wars. 
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The  torch  to  make  a  Moscow  of  Madrid ; 
And  In  each  heart  the  spirit  of  the  Cid :  — 
Such  have  been,  such  shall  be,  such  are.     Advance, 
And  win — not  Spain,  but  thine  own  freedom,  France  1 

VIIL 
But  lo !  a  Congress ! »  What  i  that  hallowM  name 
Which  freed  the  Atlantic  ?    May  we  hope  the  same 
For  outworn  Europe  ?    With  the  sound  arise, 
Iiike  Samuel's  shade  to  Saul's  monarchic  eyes, 
The  prophets  of  young  Freedom,  summon'd  far 
From  climes  of  Washington  and  Bolivar ; 
Henry,  the  forest-born  Demosthenes, 
Whose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  seas ;  * 
And  stoic  Franklin's  energetic  shade, 
Robed  in  the  lightnings  which  his  hand  allay 'd ; 
And  Washington,  the  tyrant-tamer,  wake, 
To  bid  us  blush  for  these  old  chains,  or  break. 
But  who  compose  this  senate  of  the  few 
That  should  redeem  the  many  ?     Who  renew 
This  consecrated  name,  till  now  assigned 
To  councils  held  to  benefit  mankind  ? 
Who  now  assemble  at  the  holy  call  ? 
The  blest  Alliance,  which  says  three  are  all ! 
An  earthly  trinity !  which  wears  the  shape 
Of  heaven's,  as  man  is  mimick'd  by  the  ape. 
A  pious  unity !  in  purpose  one — 
To  melt  three  fools  to  a  Napoleon. 
Why,  Egypt's  gods  were  rational  to  these ; 
Their  dogs  and  oxen  knew  their  own  degrees, 
And,  quiet  in  their  kennel  or  their  shed, 
Cared  little,  so  that  they  were  duly  fed ; 
But  these,  more  hungry,  must  have  something  more, 
The  power  to  bark  and  bite,  to  toss  and  gore. 
Ah  I  how  much  happier  were  good  JEsop's  frogs 
Than  we  !  for  ours  are  animated  logs, 
With  ponderous  malice  swaying  to  and  fro, 
And  crushing  nations  with  a  stupid  blow ; 
All  duly  anxious  to  leave  little  work 
Unto  the  revolutionary  stork. 


Thrice  blest  Verona  1  since  the  holy  three 
With  their  imperial  presence  shine  on  thee ; 
Honour'd  by  them,  thy  treacherous  site  forgcU 
The  vaunted  tomb  of  "  all  the  Capulets; "  3 
Thy  Scaligers — for  what  was  "  Dog  the  Great," 
"  Can  Grande  V*  (which  I  venture  to  translate,) 

1  [The  Congress  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria. 
Prussia,  &c.  &c.  Sic.  which  assembled  at  Verona,  In  the 
autumn  of  1832.] 

*  [Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  a  leading  member  of  the 
American  Congress,  died  in  June,  1797.  Lord  Byron  alludes 
to  his  famous  speech  in  1765,  In  which,  on  saying,  "  Caesar 
had  his  Brutus  — Charles  the  First  had  his  Cromwell  — 

and  George  the  Third "  Henry  was   interrupted  with 

a  shout  of  "  Treason  I  treason  I ! " — but  coolly  finished  the 
sentence  with  —  "  George  the  Third  may  prqfii  by  their 
example."] 

*  ["  I  have  been  over  Verona.  The  amphitheatre  if  won- 
derful —  beats  even  Greece.  Of  the  truth  of  Juliet's  story, 
they  seem  tenacious  to  a  degree,  insisting  on  the  fact— giving 
a  date  (1303),  and  showing  a  tomb*  It  Is  a  plain,  open,  and 
partly  decayed  sarcophagus,  with  withered  leaves  in  It,  in  a 
wild  and  desolate  conventual  garden,  once  a  cemetery,  now 
ruined  to  the  very  graves.  The  situation  struck  me  as  very 
appropriate  to  the  legend,  being  blighted  as  their  love.  I 
have  brought  away  a  few  pieces  of  the  granite,  to  give  to  my 
daughter  and  my  nieces.  The  Gothic  monuments  of  the 
Scauger  princes  pleased  me,  hut '  a  poor  virtuoso  am  I.'  *'  — 
Byron  Letters,  Nov.  1816.] 

«  [Cane  I.  Delia  Seals,  snrnamed  the  Great,  died  In  1329: 
he  was  the  protector  of  Dante,  who  celebrated  him  as  "  II 
Gran  Lombardo."] 


To  these  sublimer  pugs  ?    Thy  poet  too, 
Catullus,  whose  old  laurels  yield  to  new ;  * 
Thine  amphitheatre,  where  Etonians  sate ; 
And  Dante's  exile  shelter'd  by  thy  gate ; 
Thy  good  old  man,  whose  world  was  all  within 
Thy  wall,  nor  knew  the  country  held  him  In :  * 
Would  that  the  royal  guests  it  girds  about 
Were  so  far  like,  as  never  to  get  out  f 
Ay,  shout !  inscribe  I  rear  monuments  of  shame, 
To  tell  Oppression  that  the  world  is  tame ! 
Crowd  to  the  theatre  with  loyal  rage, 
The  comedy  Is  not  upon  the»*tage ; 
The  show  is  rich  in  ribandry  and  stars, 
Then  gaze  upon  it  through  thy  dungeon  bars  ; 
Clap  thy  permitted  palms,  kind  Italy, 
For  thus  much  still  thy  fetter'd  hands  are  free  t 

X. 
Resplendent  sight !  Behold  the  coxcomb  Cur,  t 
The  autocrat  of  waltzes  and  of  war  I 
As  eager  for  a  plaudit  as  a  realm. 
And  just  as  fit  for  flirting  as  the  helm ; 
A  Calmuck  beauty  with  a  Cossack  wit, 
And  generous  spirit,  when  tis  not  frost-bit; 
Now  half  dissolving  to  a  liberal  thaw, 
But  harden'd  back  whene'er  the  morning "s  raw; 
With  no  objection  to  true  liberty, 
Except  that  it  would  make  the  nations  free- 
How  well  the  imperial  dandy  prates  of  peace  ! 
How  fain,  if  Greeks  would  be  his  slaves,  free  Orcccet 
How  nobly  gave  he  back  the  Poles  their  Diet, 
Then  told  pugnacious  Poland  to  be  quiet ! 
How  kindly  would  he  send  the  mUd  Ukraine, 
With  all  her  pleasant  pulks,  to  lecture  Spain  t 
How  royally  show  off  in  proud  Madrid 
His  goodly  person,  from  the  South  long  hid  I 
A  blessing  cheaply  purchased,  the  world  knows. 
By  haying  Muscovites  for  friends  or  foes. 
Proceed,  thou  namesake  of  great  Philip's  son  1 
La  Harpe,  thine  Aristotle,  beckons  on ; 
And  that  which  Scythia  was  to  him  of  yr«« 
Find  with  thy  Scythians  oo  Iberia's  shore. 
Yet  think  upon,  thou  somewhat  aged  youth. 
Thy  predecessor  on  the  banks  of  Pruth ; 
Thou  hast  to  aid  thee,  should  his  lot  be  thine, 
Many  an  old  woman,  but  no  Catherine.  * 
Spain,  too,  hath  rocks,  and  liTers,  and  defiles  — 
The  bear  may  ru*h  into  the  lion's  toils. 

5  [Verona  has  been  distinguished  as  the  cradle  of 
illustrious  men.    There  is  one  still  living : 

Fcr  rui  Id  fama  is  te  chiara  rtsuona 
Egregia,  ecccka,  alma  Verona,— 

I  mean  IppolKo  Pinderoont*, «  poet  who  has  cnapht  a ,__-» 
of  that  sun  whose  srttinx  beam*  yet  gild  the  horizon  of  Italy. 
His  rural  pieces,  for  their  cli.is'-e  iiyle  of  colouring,  ti»«r 
repose,  and  their  kcvpii'g,  may  w  *%>■[  to  t«  in  poetry,  wojc 
the  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorr'aiuc  arc  in  picture Heac! 

6  [Claudlan's  famous  old  vu\n  of  Verona,  M  qui  Aubevttaosa 
nunquam  egressus  est/' — '1  he  Latin  «<rse*  Ate  beacXifaUf 
imitated  by  Cowley:  — 

"  Happy  the  man  who  his  whole  life  doth  bound 
Within  th'  enclosure  of  his  little  gruursd : 
Happy  the  man  whrun  thi*  i&rae  buruble  pL>c* 
(Th  nertfditHry  cot 'a**'  oi'  nt«  race) 
From  his  first  rising  labor;  has  kcowu, 
And,  by  degrees,  sees  ^entl>  hendiug  down. 
With  natural  propemion,  to  thai  earth 
Which  both  preserred  his  life  and  gave  httn  bfcrtaw 
Him  no  false  distant  lights,  by  Fortune  «at. 
Could  ever  Into  foolish  wanderings  get  $ 
No  change  of  Consuls  marks  to  him  tfce  vmr : 
The  change  of  seasons  Is  his  calendar."  Jbc.  Jec.  ] 
1  [The  Emperor  Alexander ;  who  died  In  M».] 
8  The  dexterity  of  Catherine  extricated  Betsr  (called  taw 


I 
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Fatal  to  Gotbi  are  Xeres*  rainy  fields ;  » 

Thlnk*8t  thou  to  thee  Napoleon's  victor  yields  ? 

Better  reclaim  thy  deserts,  turn  thy  swords 

To  ploughshares,  shave  and  wash  thy  Bashkir  hordes, 

Bedeem  thy  realms  from  slavery  and  the  knout, 

Than  follow  headlong  in  the  fetal  route, 

To  infest  the  clime  whose  skies  and  laws  are  pure 

With  thy  foul  legions.     Spain  wants  no  manure : 

Her  soil  is  fertile,  but  she  feeds  no  foe ; 

Her  vultures,  too,  were  gorged  not  long  ago ; 

And  wouldst  thou  furnish  them  with  fresher  prey  ? 

Alas  1  thou  wilt  not  conquer,  but  purvey. 

I  am  Diogenes,  though  Buss  and  Hun 

Stand  between  mine  and  many  a  myriad's  sun ; 

But  were  I  not  Diogenes,  I'd  wander 

Rather  a  worm  than  tuck  an  Alexander ! 

Be  slaves  who  will,  the  cynic  shall  be  free ; 

His  tub  hath  tougher  walls  than  Sinope* : 

Still  will  he  hold  his  lantern  up  to  scan 

The  lace  of  monarchs  for  an  "  honest  man.  " 

XL 

And  what  doth  Gaul,  the  all-prolific  land 
Of  ne  plus  vitra  ultras  and  their  band 
Of  mercenaries  ?  and  her  noisy  chambers 
And  tribune,  which  each  orator  first  clambers 
Before  he  finds  a  voice,  and  when  tis  found, 
Hears  M  the  lie  "  echo  for  his  answer  round  ? 
Our  British  Commons  sometimes  deign  to  "  hear  1 " 
A  Gallic  senate  hath  more  tongue  than  ear ; 
Even  Constant,  their  sole  master  of  debate, 
Must  fight  next  day  his  speech  to  vindicate. 
But  this  costs  little  to  true  Franks,  who'd  rather 
Combat  than  listen,  were  it  to  their  father. 
What  Is  the  simple  standing  of  a  shot, 
To  listening  long,  and  interrupting  not  ? 
Though  this  was  not  the  method  of  old  Rome, 
When  Tully  fulmined  o'er  each  vocal  dome, 
Demosthenes  has  sanctions  the  transaction, 
In  saying  eloquence  meant  "  Action,  action  !". 

an. 

|  But  where's  the  monarch  ?  hath  he  dined  ?  or  yet 
Groans  beneath  indigestion's  heavy  debt  ? 
Have  revolutionary  pates  risen, 
And  turn'd  the  royal  entrails  to  a  prison  ? 
Have  discontented  movements  stlrr'd  the  troops  ? 
Or  have  no  movements  fbllowVf  traitorous  soups  ? 
Have  Carbonaro  *  cooks  not  carbonadoed 
Each  course  enough  ?  or  doctors  dire  dissuaded 
Repletion  ?  Ah  I  In  thy  dejected  looks 
I  read  all  France's  treason  in  her  cooks ! 
Good  classic  Louis !  is  it,  canst  thou  say, 
Desirable  to  be  the  "  Desire*  ?  " 


Great  by  courtesy),  when  surrounded  by  the  Mussulman*  on 
the  banc*  of  the  river  Prath. 

»  [•*  Bight  thousand  men  had  to  AsturUs  march'd 
Beneath  Count  Julian's  banner ;  the  remains 
Of  that  brate  army  which  In  Africa 
80  well  against  the  Mussulman  mode  head, 
Till  sense  of  Injuries  Insupportable, 
And  raging  thirst  of  vengeance,  overthrew 
Their  leader's  noble  spirit.    To  reranee 
Hie  quarrel,  twice  that  number  left  their  bones, 
SUta  m  unnatural  battle  on  the  field 
Of  Xeres,  where  the  sceptre  from  the  Goths 
By  righteous  Heaven  was  reft."— Soui/iey's  Roderick^ 

9  [According  to  Botta,  the  Neapolitan  republicans  who, 

the  reign  of  King  Joachim,  fled  to  the  recesses  of  the 

si.  and  there  formed  a  secret  conJederacy,  were  the 

■animal  the  designation,  since  familiar  all  over 

Italy,  of  "  Carbonari*'  (colliers).] 


Why  wouldst   thou  leave  calm   HartweU's   green 

abode,* 
Apician  table,  and  Horatlan  ode, 
To  rule  a  people  who  will  not  be  ruled, 
And  love  much  rather  to  be  scourged  than  school'd  t 
Ah  !  thine  was  not  the  temper  or  the  taste 
For  thrones ;  the  table  sees  thee  better  placed ; 
A  mild  Epicurean,  form'd,  at  best, 
To  be  a  kind  host  and  as  good  a  guest, 
To  talk  of  letters,  and  to  know  by  heart 
One  half  the  poet's,  off  the  gourmand's  art : 
A  scholar  always,  now  and  then  a  wit, 
And  gentle  when  digestion  may  permit ;  — 
But  not  to  govern  lands  enslaved  or  free ; 
The  gout  was  martyrdom  enough  lor  thee. 

XTTT. 
Shall  noble  Albion  pass  without  a  phrase 
From  a  bold  Briton  in  her  wonted  praise  ? 
"  Arts — arms — and  George— and  glory — and  the 

isles  — 
And  happy  Britain  — wealth— and  Freedom's  smiles- 
White  cliffs,  that  held  invasion  far  aloof — 
Contented  subjects,  all  alike  tax-proof— 
Proud  Wellington,  with  eagle  beak  so  curl'd, 
That  nose,  the  hook  where  he  suspends  the  world  ! « 

And  Waterloo — and  trade— and (hush !  not  yet 

A  syllable  of  imposts  or  of  debt) 

And  ne'er  (enough)  lamented  Castlereagh, 
Whose  penknife  silt  a  goose-quill  t'other  day  — 
And  *  pilots  who  have  weather*d  every  storm  *  * — 
(But,  no,  not  even  for  rhyme's  sake,  name  Be- 

fbrm)." 
These  are  the  themes  thus  sung  so  oft  before, 
Methinks  we  need  not  sing  them  any  more ; 
Found  in  so  many  volumes  far  and  near, 
There's  no  occasion  you  should  find  them  here. 
Yet  something  may  remain  perchance  to  chime 
With  reason,  and,  what's  stranger  still,  with  rhyme. 
Even  this  thy  genius,  Canning  1  may  permit, 
Who,  bred  a  statesman,  soil  wast  born  a  wit. 
And  never,  even  m  that  dull  House,  couldst  tame 
To  unleaven'd  prose  thine  own  poetic  flame  ; 
Our  last,  our  best,  our  only  orator,0 
Even  I  can  praise  thee —  Tories  do  no  more : 
Nay,  not  so  much ;  — they  hate  thee,  man,  because 
Thy  spirit  less  upholds  them  than  it  awes. 
The  hounds  will  gather  to  their  huntsman's  hollo, 
And  where  he  leads  the  duteous  pack  will  follow ; 
But  not  for  love  mistake  their  yelling  cry ; 
Their  yelp  for  game  is  not  an  eulogy ; 
Less  faithful  far  than  the  four-footed  pack, 
A  dubious  scent  would  lure  the  bipeds  back. 

3  [Hartwell,  in  Buckinghamshire— the  residence  of  Louis 
XVI11.,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Emigration.] 
«  "  Naso  suspendtt  edunco."—  Horace* 

The  Roman  applies  it  to  one  who  merely  was  Imperious 
to  his  acquaintance. 

*  ['*  The  Pilot  that  weather'd  the  storm  "  is  the  burthen 
of  a  song,  In  honour  of  Pitt,  by  Mr.  Canning.] 

*  ["  I  nave  never  hesrt  any  one  wto  fulfilled  my  ideal  of  an 
orator.  Grattan  would  have  been  near  it,  but  for  his  harle- 
quin delivery.  Pitt  I  never  heard— Fox  but  once :  and  then 
he  struck  me  as  a  debater,  which  to  me  seems  as  diflerent 
from  an  orator  as  an  improTisatore  or  a  Tersifier  from  a  poet. 
Grey  is  great,  but  it  Is  not  oratory.  Canning  is  sometimes 
Terv  like  one.  Whiibread  was  the  Demosthenes  of  bad  taste 
ana  vulvar  Tehemence,  but  strong,  and  English.  Holland  is 
impressive  from  sense  and  sincerity.  Burdett  is  sweet  and 
silvery  as  Belial  himself,  and,  I  think,  the  greatest  favourite 
In  Pandemonium.'*— Bjfron  Diaty,  1831.] 
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Thy  saddle-girths  are  not  yet  quite  secure, 
Nor  royal  stallion's  feet  extremely  sure ; l 
The  unwieldy  old  white  horse  is  apt  at  last 
To  stumble,  kick,  and  now  and  then  stick  fast 
With  his  great  self  and  rider  in  the  mud ; 
But  what  of  that  ?  the  animal  shows  blood. 

XIV. 
Alas,  the  country  i  how  shall  tongue  or  pen 
Bewail  her  now  imcountry  gentlemen  ? 
The  last  to  bid  the  cry  of  warfare  cease, 
The  first  to  make  a  malady  of  peace. 
For  what  were  all  these  country  patriots  born  ? 
To  hunt,  and  vote,  and  raise  the  price  of  corn  ? 
But  corn,  like  every  mortal  thing,  must  fall. 
Kings,  conquerors,  and  markets  most  of  all. 
And  must  ye  fall  with  every  ear  of  grain  ? 
Why  would  you  trouble  Buonaparte's  reign  ? 
He  was  your  great  Triptolemus ;  his  vices 
Destroy'd  but  realms,  and    still  maintained  your 

prices; 
He  amplified  to  every  lord's  content 
The  grand  agrarian  alchymy,  high  rent. 
Why  did  the  tyrant  stumble  on  the  Tartars, 
And  lower  wheat  to  such  desponding  quarters  ? 
Why  did  you  chain  him  on  yon  isle  so  lone  ? 
The  man  was  worth  much  more  upon  his  throne. 
True,  blood  and  treasure  boundlessly  were  spilt, 
But  what  of  that  ?  the  Gaul  may  bear  the  guilt ; 
But  bread  was  high,  the  fanner  paid  his  way, 
And  acres  told  upon  the  appointed  day. 
But  where  is  now  the  goodly  audit  ale  ? 
The  purse-proud  tenant,  never  known  to  fall  ? 
The  farm  which  never  yet  was  left  on  hand  ? 
The  marsh  reclalm'd  to  most  improving  land  ? 
The  impatient  hope  of  the  expiring  lease  ? 
The  doubling  rental  ?  What  an  evil  *s  peace ! 
In  vain  the  prixe  excites  the  ploughman's  skill, 
In  vain  the  Commons  pass  their  patriot  bill ; 
The  landed  interest — (you  may  understand 
The  phrase  much  better  leaving  out  the  faiuf)— 
The  land  self-interest  groans  from  shore  to  shore. 
For  fear  that  plenty  should  attain  the  poor. 
Up,  up  again,  ye  rents  I  exalt  your  notes, 
Or  else  the  ministry  will  lose  their  votes, 
And  patriotism,  so  delicately  nice, 
Her  loaves  will  lower  to  the  market  price ; 
For  ah  I  "  the  loaves  and  fishes,*'  once  so  high, 
Are  gone — their  oven  closed,  their  ocean  dry, 
And  nought  remains  of  all  the  millions  spent. 
Excepting  to  grow  moderate  and  content 
They  who  are  not  so,  had  their  turn — and  turn 
About  still  flows  from  Fortune's  equal  urn ; 
Mow  let  their  virtue  be  its  own  reward, 
And  share  the  blessings  which  themselves  prepared. 
See  these  inglorious  Cincinnati  swarm, 
Fanners  of  war,  dictators  of  the  firm ; 
Their  ploughshare  was  the  sword  in  hireling  hands, 
Their  fields  manured  by  gore  of  other  lands ; 
Safe  in  their  barns,  these  Sabine  tillers  sent 
Their  brethren  out  to  battle — why  ?  for  rent ! 
Tear  after  year  they  voted  cent,  per  cent,      [rent  I 
Blood,  sweat,  and  tear-wrung  millions — why  ?  tar 

*  [On  the  suldda  of  Lord  Londonderry,  in  August,  IMS, 
Mr.  Canning,  who  had  prepared  to  sail  for  India  a*  Governor- 
General,  was  nude  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AflaJrs, 
—not  much,  it  was  alleged,  to  die  personal  satisfaction  of 
George  the  Fourth,  or  of  the  high  Tories  in  the  cabinet 
He  lived  to  verify  some  of  the  predictions  of  the  poet— to 


They  roar'd,  they  dined,  they  drank,  they 

meant 
To  die  for  England — why  then  live  ?  — for  rent  I 
The  peace  has  made  one  general  malcontent 
Of  these  high-market  patriots ;  war  was  rent ! 
Their  love  of  country,  millions  all  misspent. 
How  reconcile  ?  by  reconciling  rent  1 
And  will  they  not  repay  the  treasures  lent  ? 
No :  down  with  everything,  and  op  with  rent ! 
Their  good,  ill,  health,  wealth,  joy,  or  discontent. 
Being,  end,  aim,  religion — rent,  rent,  rent  t 
Thou  sold'st  thy  birthright,  Esau  1  for  a  mess ; 
Thou  shouldst  have  gotten  more,  or  eaten  less ; 
Now  thou  hast  swiU'd  thy  pottage,  thy  demands 
Are  idle ;  Israel  says  the  bargain  stands. 
Such,  landlords  !  was  your  appetite  for  war. 
And,  gorged  with  blood,  you  grumble  at  e  scar ! 
What  l  would  they  spread  their  tarthqnakr  eves  •'< 

cash? 
And  when  land  crumbles,  bid  firm  paper  crash  r 
So  rent  may  rise,  bid  bank  and  nation  fall* 
And  found  on  'Change  a  FundKma  Hospital .' 
Lo !  Mother  Church,  while  all  religion  writhes. 
Like  Niobe,  weeps  o'er  her  oflkprinfr  Tithes ; 
The  prelates  go  to —  where  the  saints  haw  gone. 
And  proud  pluralities  subside  to  one  j 
Church,  state,  and  faction  wrestle  in  the  dark, 
Toss'd  by  the  deluge  in  their  common  ark. 
Shorn  of  her  bishops,  banks,  and  dividends. 
Another  Babel  soars — but  Britain  ends. 
And  why  ?  to  pamper  the  self-seeking  wants. 
And  prop  the  hill  of  these  agrarian  ants. 
"  Go  to  these  ants,  thou  sluggard,  and  be  wise;" 
Admire  their  patience  through  each  sacrifice, 
Till  taught  to  feel  the  lesson  of  their  pride. 
The  price  of  taxes  and  of  homicide ; 
Admire  their  justice,  which  would  fain  deny 
The  debt  of  nations : — pray,  wk*  modi  it  Mam  t 

XV. 
Or  turn  to  sail  between  those  shifting  rocks* 
The  new  Symplegades — the  crushing  8tocks, 
Where  Midas  might  again  his  wish  behold 
In  real  paper  or  imagined  gold. 
That  magic  palace  of  Aldna  shows 
More  wealth  than  Britain  ever  had  to  lose, 
Were  all  her  atoms  of  unleaven'd  ore, 
And  all  her  pebbles  from  Factoloa'  shore. 
There  Fortune  plays,  while  Bumour  holds  tee 

stake, 
And  the  world  trembles  to  bid  brokers  break. 
How  rich  is  Britain  l  not  indeed  in  mines. 
Or  peace  or  plenty,  corn  or  oil,  or  wines  ; 
No  land  of  Canaan,  full  of  milk  end  honey. 
Nor  (save  in  paper  shekels)  reedy  money  i 
But  let  us  not  to  own  the  truth  refuse, 
Was  ever  Christian  land  so  rich  in  Jews  r 
Those  parted  with  their  teeth  to  good  King 
And  now,  ye  kings  I  they  kindly  drew  your 
All  states,  all  things,  all  sovereigns  they  control* 
And  waft  a  loan  M  from  Indus  to  the  pole." 
The  banker — broker--*  baron  *— brethren. 
To  aid  these  bankrupt  tyrants  in  their 


abandon  the  Jbreigm  policy  of  hi* 


the  Tory  part/ hyacbeOitfoo  with  the  Wftttgt 

way  for  Adbr**      """    "* 
~  *  [The  head  of  the  illustrious 
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usually  b— n desiensted  **le  areailar  I 
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Nor  these  alone ;  Colombia  feels  no  less 
Fresh  speculations  follow  each  success ; 
And  philanthropic  Israel  deigns  to  drain 
Her  mild  per-centage  from  exhausted  Spain. 
Not  without  Abraham's  seed  can  Russia  march ; 
Tis  gold,  not  steel,  that  rears  the  conqueror's  arch. 
Two  Jews,  a  chosen  people,  can  command 
In  every  realm  their  scripture-promised  land :  — 
Two  Jews  keep  down  the  Romans,  and  uphold 
The  accursed  Hun,  more  brutal  than  of  old : 
Two  Jews  —  but  not  Samaritans  —  direct 
The  world,  with  all  the  spirit  of  their  sect 
What  is  the  happiness  of  earth  to  them  ? 
A  congress  forms  their  "  New  Jerusalem," 
Where  baronies  and  orders  both  invite  — 
Oh,  holy  Abraham  !  dost  thou  see  the  sight  ? 
Thy  followers  mingling  with  these  royal  swine, 
Who  spit  not  "  on  their  Jewish  gaberdine," 
But  honour  them  as  portion  of  the  show — 
(Where  now,  oh  Pope  1  is  thy  forsaken  toe  ? 
Could  it  not  favour  Judah  with  some  kicks  ? 
Or  has  it  ceased  to  "  kick  against  the  pricks  ?  ") 
On  ShylockS  shore  behold  them  stand  afresh, 
To  cut  from  nations'  hearts  their  "  pound  of  flesh." 

XVL 
Strange  sight  this  Congress  I  destined  lo  unite 
All  that 's  Incongruous,  all  that 's  opposite. 
I  speak  not  of  the  sovereigns  —  they  Ye  alike, 
A  common  coin  as  ever  mint  could  strike ; 
But  those  who  sway  the  puppets,  pull  the  strings, 
Have  more  of  motley  than  their  heavy  kings. 
Jews,  authors,  generals,  charlatans,  combine, 
While  Europe  wonders  at  the  vast  design : 
There  Mettemich,  power's  foremost  parasite, 
Cajoles;  there  Wellington  forgets  to  fight; 
There  Chateaubriand  forms  new  books  of  martyrs ;  i 
And  subtle  Greeks  *  intrigue  for  stupid  Tartars ; 
There  Montmorencl,  the  sworn  foe  to  charters, s 
Turns  a  diplomatist  of  great  eclat, 
To  furnish  articles  for  the  "  Dlbats ; " 
Of  wax  so  certain  —  yet  not  quite  so  sure 
As  his  dismissal  in  the  "  Moniteur.** 
Alas  1  how  could  his  cabinet  thus  err  ? 
Can  peace  be  worth  an  ultra-minister  ? 
He  Jails  indeed,  perhaps*  to  rise  again, 
"  Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conqucr'd  Spain. n  < 

XVIL 
Enough  of  this  —  a  sight  more  mournful  woof 
The  averted  eye  of  the  reluctant  muse. 
The  Imperial  daughter,  the  imperial  bride. 
The  imperial  victim  —  sacrifice  to  pride ; 

to  Christianity  in  France.  Lord  Byron  perhaps  alluoet  to 
the  well-known  joke  of  Talleyrand,  who,  meeting  the  Duke 
of  Montmorencl  at  the  same  part/  with  M.  Rothschild,  soon 
After  the  latter  bad  been  ennobled by  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
Is  said  to  have  begged  leave  to  present  M.  le  premier  baron 
JmQ  to  if.  UprtmSr  baron  Ckrttte*.} 

»  Moofteor  Chateaubriand,  who  has  not  forgotten  the  au- 
tfior  in  the  minister,  received  a  handsome  compliment  at  Ve- 
froma  Uterary  sorerelfn  i  "Ah!  Monsieur  C,  are  yon 
sd  to  that  Chateanbriand  who— who— who  has  written 
rtMy  f »  (ecrit  quetqut  chose!)    It  Is  said  that  the  au- 
of  Atala  repented  him  for  a  moment  of  his  legitimacy. 

a  [Count  Capo  d*Istrias— afterwards  Preitdent  of  Greece. 
Tfc*  coons  was  murdered  In  September.  !K31 ,  by  the  brother 
Bid  ton  of  a  Matnote  chief  whom  he  had  impriioned.] 

*  (The  Duke  de  Montmoreud-Laral.] 

*  (Fran  Pope's  verses  on  Lord  Peterborough :  — 


The  mother  of  the  hero's  hope,  the  boy, 

The  young  Astyanax  of  modern  Troy ;  * 

The  still  pale  shadow  of  the  loftiest  queen 

That  earth  has  yet  to  see,  or  e'er  hath  seen ; 

She  flits  amidst  the  phantoms  of  the  hour. 

The  theme  of  pity,  and  the  wreck  of  power. 

Oh,  cruel  mockery !    Could  not  Austria  spare 

A  daughter  ?    What  did  France's  widow  there  ? 

Her  fitter  place  was  by  St  Helen's  wave, 

Her  only  throne  Is  In  Napoleon's  grave. 

But,  no — she  still  must  hold  a  petty  reign, 

Flank 'd  by  her  formidable  chamberlain ; 

The  martial  Argus,  whose  not  hundred  eyes 

Must  watch  her  through  these  paltry  pageantries.  6 

What  though  she  share  no  more,  and  shared  in  vain, 

A  sway  surpassing  that  of  Charlemagne, 

Which  swept  from  Moscow  to  the  southern  seas  I 

Yet  still  she  rules  the  pastoral  realm  of  cheese, 

Where  Parma  views  the  traveller  resort, 

To  note  the  trappings  of  her  mimic  court 

But  she  appears !   Verona  sees  her  shorn 

Of  all  her  beams — while  nations  gaze  and  mourn  — 

Ere  yet  her  husband's  ashes  have  had  time 

To  chill  in  their  inhospitable  clime ; 

(If  e'er  those  awful  ashes  can  grow  cold ;  — 

But  no,  —  their  embers  soon  will  burst  the  mould ;) 

She  comes  1  —  the  Andromache  (but  not  Racine's, 

Nor  Homer's,)  —  Lo !  on  Pyrrhus'  arm  she  leans  I 

Yes !  the  right  arm,  yet  red  from  Waterloo, 

Which  cut  her  lord's  half-shatter'd  sceptre  through, 

Is  oflfer'd  and  accepted  I    Could  a  slave 

Do  more  ?  or  less  ?  —  and  he  In  his  new  grave ! 

Her  eye,  her  cheek,  betray  no  inward  strife, 

And  the  ex-empress  grows  as  ex  a  wife ! 

So  much  for  human  ties  in  royal  breasts  1 

Why  spare  men's  feelings,  when  their  own  are  Jests  ? 

xvm. 

But,  tired  of  foreign  follies,  I  turn  home, 

And  sketch  the  group  —  the  picture's  yet  to  come. 

My  muse  'gan  weep,  but,  ere  a  tear  was  spilt, 

She  caught  Sir  William  Curtis  in  a  kilt  1 

While  throng'd  the  chiefs  of  every  Highland  clan 

To  hail  their  brother,  Vlch  Tan  Alderman  I 

Guildhall  grows  Gael,  and  echoes  with  Erse  roar, 

While  all  the  Common  Council  cry  "  Claymore  1 " 

To  see  proud  Albyn's  tartans  as  a  belt 

Gird  the  gross  sirloin  of  a  dty  Celt,  * 

She  burst  Into  a  laughter  so  extreme, 

That  I  awoke  —  and  lo !  it  was  no  dream ! 

I      Here,  reader,  will  we  pause:  —  if  there's  no  harm  in 
|  This  first — you  *U  have,  perhaps,  a  second  "  Carmen. w 

•  And  he,  whose  lightning  pierced  the  Iberian  lines. 
Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines. 
Or  tames  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain, 
Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conqucr'd  Spain."] 

»  [Napoleon  Francois  Charles  Joseph,  Duke  of  Rdchstadt, 
died  at  the  palace  of  Schonbrunn,  July  22, 1832,  having  Just 
attained  bis  twenty-first  year.] 

•  [Count  Neipperg,  chamberlain  and  second  husband  to 
Maria-Louisa,  had  but  one  eye.  The  count  died  in  1831.  See 
«He\p.461.]* 

1  [George  the  Fourth  Is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  an- 
noyed.  on  entering  the  leree-room  at  Holyrood  (Aug.  1829} 
In  foil  Stuart  tartan,  to  see  only  one  figure  similarly  attired 
(and  of  similar  bulk)—  that  of  Sir  William  Curtis.  The  city 
knight  had  every  thing  complete— eren  the  tntfe  stuck  hi 
the  garter.  He  askedthe  King,  if  he  did  not  think  Mm  well 
dressed.  M  Yes  1 "  replied  his  Majesty,  "only  you  hate  no 
tpotm  in  your  hose."  The  devourer  of  turtle  had  a  fine  en- 
graving executed  of  himself  in  his  Celtic  attire.] 
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THE  ADIEU. 

VmiTTKN  UXDIl  THE  IMPRISSIOK  THAT  THX  AUTHOR 

WOULD  SOON  DM. 

Adieu,  thou  HOI 1 1  wbere  early  joy- 
Spread  rates  o'er  my  brow ; 

Where  Science  seeks  each  loitering  boy 
With  knowledge  to  endow. 

Adieu,  my  youthful  friends  or  foes, 

Partners  of  former  bliss  or  woes ; 
No  more  through  Ida's  paths  we  stray ; 

Soon  must  I  share  the  gloomy  cell, 

Whose  ever-slumbering  Inmates  dwell 
Unconscious  of  the  day. 

Adieu,  ye  hoary  Regal  Fanes, 

Te  spires  of  Granta's  vale, 
Where  Learning  robed  in  sable  reigns, 

And  Melancholy  pale. 
Ye  comrades  of  the  jovial  hour, 
Te  tenants  of  the  classic  bower, 

On  Cama's  verdant  margin  placed. 
Adieu !  while  memory  still  is  mine, 
For,  offerings  on  Oblivion's  shrine, 

These  scenes  must  be  effaced. 

Adieu,  ye  mountains  of  the  clime 

Where  grew  my  youthful  years ; 
Where  Loch  na  Oarr  in  snows  sublime 

His  giant  summit  rears. 
Why  did  my  childhood  wander  forth 
From  you,  ye  regions  of  the  North, 

With  sons  of  pride  to  roam? 
Why  did  I  quit  my  Highland  cave, 
Marr's  dusky  heath,  and  Dee's  clear  wave, 

To  seek  a  Sotheron  home  ? 

Hall  of  my  Sires !  a  long  farewell  — 

Tet  why  to  thee  adieu  ? 
Thy  vaults  will  echo  back  my  knell, 

Thy  towers  my  tomb  will  view : 
The  faltering  tongue  which  sung  thy  fall, 
And  former  glories  of  thy  Hall,  * 

Forgets  its  wonted  simple  note  — 
But  yet  the  Lyre  retains  the  strings, 
And  sometimes,  on  JEolian  wings, 

In  dying  strains  may  float  * 

Fields,  which  surround  yon  rustic  cot, 

While  yet  I  linger  here, 
Adieu  I  you  are  not  now  forgot, 

To  retrospection  dear. 
Streamlet  9  I  along  whose  rippling  surge 
My  youthful  limbs  were  wont  to  urge 

At  noontide  heat  their  pliant  course ; 
Plunging  with  ardour  from  the  shore, 
Thy  springs  will  lave  these  limbs  no  more, 

Deprived  of  active  force. 

And  shall  I  here  forget  the  scene, 
Still  nearest  to  my  breast  ? 

•  (Harrow.]  >  TSee  ant*,  pp.  378.  4090 

*  [The  rirer  Crete,  at  SottthweU.] 


Rocks  rise  and  rivers  roll  between 
The  spot  which  passion  blest ; 

Tet,  Mary  *,  all  thy  beauties  seem 

Fresh  as  in  LoveVi  bewitching  dream. 
To  me  in  smiles  display'd ; 

Till  slow  disease  resigns  his  prey 

To  Death,  the  parent  of  decay, 
Thine  image  cannot  fade. 

And  thou,  my  Friend  * !  whose  gentle  lore, 

Tet  thrills  my  bosom's  chords, 
How  much  thy  friendship  was  above 

Description's  power  of  words ! 
Still  near  my  breast  thy  gift  I  wear 
Which  sparkled  once  with  Feeling's  tear, 

Of  Love  the  pure,  the  sacred  gem ; 
Our  souls  were  equal,  and  our  lot 
In  that  dear  moment  quite  forgot ; 

Let  Pride  alone  condemn  1 


All,  all  fa  dark  and  cheerless  now ! 

No  smue  of  Love's  deceit 
Can  warm  my  veins  with  wonted  glow. 

Can  bid  Life  s  pulses  beat : 
Not  e'en  the  hope  of  future  fame, 
Can  wake  my  feint,  exhausted  frame. 

Or  crown  with  fancied  wreaths  my 
Mine  is  a  short  inglorious  race,  — 
To  humble  in  the  dust  my  face. 

And  mingle  with  the  dead. 


Oh  Fame !  thou  goddess  of  my  heart ; 

On  him  who  gains  thy  praise, 
Pointless  must  fall  the  Spectre's  dart. 

Consumed  in  Glory's  blaze ; 
But  me  she  beckons  from  the  earth. 
My  name  obscure,  unmark'd  my  birth, 

My  life  a  short  and  vulgar  dream ; 
Lost  in  the  dull,  Ignoble  crowd, 
My  hopes  recline  within  a  shroud, 

My  fate  is  Lethe's  stream. 

When  I  repose  beneath  the  sod, 

Unheeded  in  the  clay, 
Where  once  my  playful  footsteps  trod. 

Where  now  my  head  must  lay, 
The  meed  of  Pity  will  be  shed 
In  dew-drops  o'er  my  narrow  bed. 

By  nightly  skies,  and  storms  alone ; 
No  mortal  eye  will  deign  to  steep 
With  tears  the  dark  sepulchral  deep 

Which  hides  a  name  unknown. 

Forget  tab  world,  my  restless  sprite, 
Turn,  turn  thy  thoughts  to  Heaven : 

There  must  thou  soon  direct  thy  flight, 
If  errors  are  forgiven. 

To  bigots  and  to  sects  unknown. 

Bow  down  beneath  the  Almighty's  Throne 

*  [Matt  Duff.    See  <mtf,  p.  416.  note.] 

»  [Hddlagtona, the  Cambiidfi chorUtar.  Smm0, p. 


To  Him  address  thy  trembling  prayer : 
He,  who  is  merciful  and  just, 
Will  not  reject  a  child  of  dust, 

Although  his  meanest  care. 

Father  of  Light  t  to  Thee  I  call, 

My  soul  is  dark  within : 
Thou,  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow's  fall, 

Avert  the  death  of  sin. 
Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star, 
Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war, 

Whose  mantle  is  yon  boundless  sky, 
My  thoughts,  my  words,  my  crimes  forgive ; 
And,  since  I  soon  must  cease  to  live, 

Instruct  me  how  to  die. 

1807.    [Flrit  puWUhed,  1832.] 


TO  A  VAIN  LADY. 

Am,  heedless  girl !  why  thus  disclose 
What  ne'er  was  meant  for  other  ears: 

Why  thus  destroy  thine  own  repose, 
And  dig  the  source  of  future  tears  ? 

Oh,  thou  wilt  weep,  imprudent  maid, 
While  lurking  envious  foes  will  smile, 

For  all  the  follies  thou  hast  said 
Of  those  who  spoke  but  to  beguile. 

Vain  girl !  thy  ling'ring  woes  are  nigh, 
If  thou  bellev'st  what  striplings  say : 

Oh,  from  the  deep  temptation  fly, 
Nor  fall  the  specious  spoiler's  prey. 

Dost  thou  repeat,  in  childish  boast, 
The  words  man  utters  to  deceive  ? 

Thy  peace,  thy  hope,  thy  all  is  lost, 
If  thou  canst  venture  to  believe. 

While  now  amongst  thy  female  peers 
Thou  tell'st  again  the  soothing  tale, 

Canst  thou  not  mark  the  rising  sneers 
Duplicity  in  vain  would  veil  ? 

These  tales  in  secret  silence  hush, 
Nor  make  thyself  the  public  gaae : 

What  modest  maid  without  a  blush 
Recounts  a  flattering  coxcomb's  praise  ? 

Will  not  the  laughing  boy  despise 
Her  who  relates  each  fond  conceit— 

Who,  thinking  Heaven  is  in  her  eyes, 
Yet  cannot  see  the  slight  deceit  ? 

For  she  who  takes  a  soft  delight 
These  amorous  nothings  in  revealing, 

Vast  credit  all  we  say  or  write, 
While  vanity  prevents  concealing. 

Cease,  if  you  prise  year  beauty**  reign  I 

No  jealousy  bids  me  reprove : 
One,  who  is  thus  from  nature  vain, 

I  pity,  but  I  cannot  love. 

January  15,  1807.    (Tint  publlihed,  1832.] 


TO  ANNE. 


On,  Anne  I  your  offences  to  me  have  been  grievous : 
t  thought  from  my  wrath  no  atonement  could  save 
you; 

But  woman  is  made  to  command  and  deceive  us  — 
I  look'd  in  your  face,  and  I  almost  forgave  you. 


I  vowM  I  could  ne'er  for  a  moment  respect  you, 
Yet  thought  that  a  day's  separation  was  long ; 

When  we  met,  I  determined  again  to  suspect  you— 
Your  smile  soon  convinced  me  suspicion  was  wrong. 

I  swore,  in  a  transport  of  young  indignation, 
With  fervent  contempt  evermore  to  disdain  you : 

I  saw  you— my  anger  became  admiration ; 
And  now,  all  my  wish,  all  my  hope%  to  regain  you. 

With  beauty  like  yours,  oh,  how  vain  the  contention  t 
Thus  lowly  I  sue  for  forgiveness  before  you; 

At  once  to  conclude  such  a  fruitless  dissension, 
Be  fiuse,  my  sweet  Anne,  when  I  cease  to  adore  you  I 
January  16, 1807.    [First  publlihed,  1832.] 


TO  THE  SAME. 


Oh,  say  not,  sweet  Anne,  that  the  Fates  have  decreed 
The  heart  which  adores  you  should  wish  to  dissever ; 

Such  Fates  were  to  me  most  unkind  ones  indeed,— 
To  bear  me  from  love  and  from  beauty  for  ever. 

Your  frowns,  lovely  girl,  are  the  Fates  which  alone 
Could  bid  me  from  fond  admiration  refrain ; 

By  these,  every  hope,  every  wish  were  o'erthrown, 
Till  smiles  should  restore  me  to  rapture  again. 

As  the  ivy  and  oak,  in  the  forest  entwined, 
The  rage  of  the  tempest  united  must  weather  • 

My  love  and  my  life  were  by  nature  design 'd 
To  flourish  alike,  or  to  perish  together. 

Then  say  not,  sweet  Anne,  that  the  Fates  have  decreed 
Your  lover  should  bid  you  a  lasting  adieu ; 

Till  Fate  can  ordain  that  his  bosom  shall  bleed, 
His  soul,  his  existence,  are  centred  in  you. 

1807.    [Flnt  published,  1832.] 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  A  SONNET  BEGINNING, 


1 1» 


«  SAD  !»  HY  TIMS,*  YOO  SAY,  •  AND  TIT  NO  TSAa. 

Tkt  verse  is  "  sad"  enough,  no  doubt : 
A  devilish  deal  more  sad  than  witty ! 

Why  we  should  weep  I  can't  find  out, 
Unless  for  thee  we  weep  in  pity. 

Yet  there  Is  one  I  pity  more ; 

And  much,  alas  I  I  think  he  needs  It ; 
For  he,  I'm  sure,  wOl  suffer  sore, 

Who,  to  his  own  misfortune,  reads  it 

Thy  rhymes,  without  the  aid  of  magic, 
May  once  be  read — but  never  after : 

Yet  their  effect's  by  no  means  tragic, 
Although  by  far  too  dull  for  laughter. 

But  would  you  make  our  bosoms  bleed, 
And  of  no  common  pang  complain-— 

If  you  would  make  us  weep  indeed, 
Tell  us,  you'll  read  them  o'er  again. 

March  8,  1807.    [First  published,  1882.] 


ON  FINDING  A  FAN. 

Ik  one  who  felt  as  once  he  felt, 

This  might,  perhaps,  have  fknn'd  the  flame ; 
But  now  his  heart  no  more  will  melt, 

Because  that  heart  is  not  the  same. 
Mm  4 
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As  when  the  ebbing  flames  are  low, 

The  aid  which  once  improved  their  light, 

And  bade  them  bum  with  fiercer  glow, 
Now  quenches  all  their  blaze  in  night 

Thus  has  it  been  with  passion's  fires — 
As  many  a  boy  and  girl  remembers— 

While  every  hope  of  love  expires, 
Extinguish'd  with  the  dying  embers. 

The  jSrsi,  though  not  a  spark  survive, 
Some  careful  hand  may  teach  to  burn ; 

The  hut,  alas !  can  ne'er  survive ; 
No  touch  can  bid  its  warmth  return. 

Or,  if  it  chance  to  wake  again, 
Not  always  doom'd  its  heat  to  smother, 

It  sheds  (so  wayward  fates  ordain) 
Its  former  warmth  around  another. 

1807.    [First  published,  1832.] 


And  soon  shall  its  wild  erring  notes  be  forgot. 
Since  early  affection  and  lore  are  o'ercast: 

Oh !  blest  had  my  fete  been,  and  happy  my  lot. 
Had  the  first  strain  of  love  been  the  dearest,  the  last 

Farewell,  my  young  Muse  l  since  we  now  can  ne'er  j 
meet;  | 

If  our  songs  have  been  languid,  they  surely  are  few-. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  present  at  least  will  be  sweet — 
The  present — which  seals  our  eternal  Amen. 

1807.    [First  pnbUdMd,16U.l 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  MUSE. 

Thou  Power!  who  hast  ruled  me  through  infancy's 
days. 

Young  offspring  of  Fancy,  't  is  time  we  should  part ; 
Then  rise  on  the  gale  this  the  last  of  my  lays, 

The  coldest  effusion  which  springs  from  my  heart 

This  bosom,  responsive  to  rapture  no  more, 

Shall  hush  thy  wild  notes,  nor  implore  thee  to  sing ; 

The  feelings  of  childhood,  which  taught  thee  to  soar, 
Are  wafted  far  distant  on  Apathy's  wing. 

Though  simple  the  themes  of  my  rude  flowing  Lyre, 
Yet  even  these  themes  are  departed  for  ever ; 

No  more  beam  the  eyes  which  my  dream  could  inspire, 
My  visions  are  flown,  to  return, — alas!  never. 

When  drain'd  is  the  nectar  which  gladdens  the  bowl, 
How  vain  is  the  effort  delight  to  prolong  1 

When  cold  Is  the  beauty  which  dwelt  in  my  soul, 
What  magic  of  Fancy  can  lengthen  my  song  ? 

Can  the  lips  sing  of  Love  in  the  desert  alone, 

Of  kisses  and  smiles  which  they  now  must  resign  ? 

Or  dwell  with  delight  on  the  hours  that  are  flown  ? 
Ah,  no !  for  those  hours  can  no  longer  be  mine. 

Can  they  speak  of  the  friends  that  I  lived  but  to  love  ? 

Ah,  surely  affection  ennobles  the  strain  ! 
But  how  can  my  numbers  in  sympathy  move, 

When  I  scarcely  can  hope  to  behold  them  again  ? 

Can  I  sing  of  the  deeds  which  my  Fathers  have  done, 
And  raise  my  loud  harp  to  the  fame  of  my  Sires  ? 

For  glories  like  theirs,  oh,  how  faint  is  my  tone ! 
For  Heroes*  exploits  how  unequal  my  fires ! 

TJntouch'd,  then,  my  Lyre  shall  reply  to  the  blast — 
>Tis  hush'd ;  and  my  feeble  endeavours  are  o'er ; 

And  those  who  have  heard  it  will  pardon  the  past, 
When  they  know  that  its  murmurs  shall  vibrate  no 
more. 

i  [Lord  Byron,  on  his  first  arrival  at  Kewstead,  in  1798, 
piMtfcii  «n  oak  In  the  garden,  and  nourished  the  fancy,  that  aa 
the  tree  flourished  to  should  he.  On  revisiting  the  abbey, 
daring  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthven's  residence  there,  he  found 
the  oak  choked  up  by  weeds,  and  almost  destroyed ;— hence 
these  lines.  Shortly  after  Colonel  WUdman,  the  present 
proprietor,  took  possesion,  he  one  day  noticed  it,  and  said  to 
{heterraat  who  was  with  him, "  Here  is  a  flue  young  oak; 


TO  AN  OAK  AT  NEWSTEAD. » 

Young  Oak!  when  I  planted  thee  deep  tn  the  ground. 

I  hoped  that  thy  days  would  be  longer  than  mine; 
That  thy  dark- waving  branches  would  nourish  aronae. 

And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  mantle  entwine. 

Such,  such  was  my  hope,  when,  in  infancy's  years, 

On  the  land  of  my  fathers  I  rear'd  thee  with  prier: 
They  are  past,  and  I  water  thy  stem  with  my  tears— 

Thy  decay  not  Che  weeds  that  surround  thee  can 
hide. 
I  left  thee,  my  Oak,  and,  since  that  fetal  hour, 

A  stranger  has  dwelt  in  the  hall  of  my  aire ; 
Till  manhood  shall  crown  me,  not  mine  is  the  pewer, 

But  his,  whose  neglect  may  have  bade  thee  expire. 

Oh !  hardy  thou  wert — even  now  little  care 

Might  revive  thy  young  head,  and  thy  woods 
gently  heal : 

But  thou  wert  not  Cited  affection  to  share — 
For  who  could  suppose  that  a  stranger  would  feelf 

Ah,  droop  not,  my  Oak 1  lift  thy  head  for  a  while; 

Ere  twice  round  yon  Glory  this  planet  shall  run. 
The  hand  of  thy  Master  will  teach  thee  to  smile, 

When  Infancy's  years  of  probation  are  done. 

Oh,  live  then,  my  Oak !  tow'r  aloft  from  the 
That  clog  thy  young  growth,  and  assist  thy 

For  still  in  thy  bosom  are  life's  early  seeds, 
And  still  may  thy  branches  their  beauty 

Oh !  yet,  if  maturity's  years  may  be  thine. 
Though  /  shall  lie  low  in  the  cavern  of  death. 

On  thy  leaves  yet  the  day-beam  of  ages  may  shtotv 
Uninjured  by  time,  or  the  rude  winter's  breath, 


For  centuries  still  may  thy  boughs  Ughtly 
O'er  the  corse  of  thy  lord  in  thy  canopy  said ; 

While  the  branches  thus  gratefully  shelter  bis  gave, 
The  chief  who  survives  may  recline  to  thy 

And  as  he,  with  his  boys,  shall  revisit  this  spot, 
He  will  .tell  them  in  whispers  more  softly  to 

Oh!  surely,  by  these  I  shall  ne'er  be  forgot : 
Remembrance  still  hallows  the  dost  of  the 


And  here,  will  they  say,  when  in  life's  glowing 
Perhaps  he  has  pourd  forth  his  young  staple  lay, 

And  here  must  he  sleep,  till  the  momenta  of  time 
Are  lost  in  the  hours  of  Eternity's  day. 

1807.   [First  poJrtkhed.tsa.1 


but  it  must  be  cut  down,  as  It  grows  la  as  hnptopti  aej 
— -I  hope  not,  sir."  replied  the  man  i  "far Irs  &««* 
mr  lord  wmm  food  tf,Wea»«  be  set  tthtaaeUV*  Tho 
lonel  has,  erf  eoun^tsfcea  every  possible  care  of  fc-  til 
ready  inquired  after,  by  strssws,  as  "  tot  Brae* 
and  promises  to  share,  to  after  Obms,  the  celebrity  af 
speare's  mulberry,  and  Pope's  willow  J 
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ON  REVISITING  HARROW,  i 

Haas  once  engaged  the  stranger's  view 
Young  Friendship's  record  simply  traced ; 

Few  were  her  words,— bat  yet,  though  few, 
Resentment's  hand  the  line  defaced. 

Deeply  she  cut— but  not  erased, 
llie  characters  were  still  so  plain, 

That  Friendship  once  return'd,  and  gased,— 
Till  Memory  hail'd  the  words  again. 

Repentance  placed  them  as  before ; 

Forgiveness  join'd  her  gentle  name ; 
80  fair  the  inscription  seem'd  once  more. 

That  Friendship  thought  it  still  the  same. 

Thus  might  the  Record  now  have  been ; 

But,  ah,  in  spite  of  Hope's  endeavour, 
Or  Friendship's  tears,  Pride  rush'd  between, 

And  blotted  out  the  line  for  ever  l 

September,  1807. 


EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  ADAMS,  OF  SOUTHWELL, 

▲  CA&AJXR,  WHO  J>!XD  OF  DRUNKENNESS. 

John  Adams  lies  here,  of  the  parish  of  Southwell, 
A  Carrier  who  carried  his  can  to  his  mouth  well ; 
He  carried  so  much,  and  he  carried  so  fast, 
He  could  carry  no  more — so  was  carried  at  last ; 
For,  the  liquor  he  drank,  being  too  much  for  one, 
He  could  not  carry  off, — so  he  *s  now  carruon. 

September,  1807. 


TO  MY  SON.  * 


Ttfoei  flaxen  locks,  those  eyes  of  blue, 
Bright  as  thy  mother's  in  their  hue ; 
Tfeose  rosy  lips,  whose  dimples  play 
And  smile  to  steal  the  heart  away, 
Recall  a  scene  of  former  Joy, 
And  touch  thy  lather's  heart,  my  Boy ! 

And  thou  canst  lisp  a  father's  name — 
Ah,  William,  were  thine  own  the  same,— 
No  self-reproach — but,  let  me  cease  — 
My  care  for  thee  shall  purchase  peace ; 
Thy  mother's  shade  shall  smile  in  joy, 
And  pardon  all  the  past,  my  Boy ! 

Her  lowly  grave  the  turf  has  prest, 
And  thou  hast  known  a  stranger's  breast. 
Derision  sneers  upon  thy  birth, 
And  yields  thee  scarce  a  name  on  earth ; 
Yet  shall  not  these  one  hope  destroy,— 
A  Father's  heart  is  thine,  my  Boy ! 

Why,  let  the  world  unfeeling  frown, 
Must  I  fond  Nature's  claim  disown  ? 
Ah,  no— though  moralists  reprove, 
I  hail  thee,  dearest  child  of  love, 
Fair  cherub,  pledge  of  youth  and  joy — 
A  Father  guards  thy  birth,  my  Boy  ! 


>  years  ago,  when  at  Harrow,  a  Mend  of  the  author 
rraverf  on  a  particular  fpot  the  namea  of  both,  with  a  few 
Utiooal  words,  aa  a  memorial.  Afterwarda,  on  receiving 
real  or  imagined  injury,  the  author  destroyed  the  frail 
record  before  hr  left  Harrow.  On  revisiting  the  place  in 
1%07.  he  wrote  under  It  these  stanzas. 

*  (**  Whether  these  tenet  are,  Sn  any  degree,  founded  on 
mcU  I  have  no  accurate  maana  of  determining.    Fond  as 
Locd  Byron  was  of  recording  every  particular  of  his  youth, 


Oh,  'twill  be  sweet  in  thee  to  trace, 
Ere  age  has  wrinkled  o'er  my  face, 
Ere  half  my  glass  of  life  is  run, 
At  once  a  brother  and  a  son  ; 
And  all  my  wane  of  years  employ 
In  justice  done  to  thee,  my  Boy  l 

Although  so  young  thy  heedless  sire, 
Youth  will  not  damp  parental  fire ; 
And,  wert  thou  still  less  dear  to  me, 
While  Helen's  form  revives  in  thee, 
The  breast,  which  beat  to  former  joy, 
Win  ne'er  desert  its  pledge,  my  Boy  ! 

1807.   C  First  published,  1830.) 


FAREWELL  I  IF  EVER  FONDEST  PRAYER. 

Farkwkll  l  if  ever  fondest  prayer 

For  other's  weal  avail'd  on  high, 
Mine  will  not  all  be  lost  in  air, 

But  waft  thy  name  beyond  the  sky. 
'Twere  vain  to  speak,  to  weep,  to  sigh : 

Oh !  more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell, 
When  wrung  from  guilt's  expiring  eye, 

Are  in  that  word — Farewell  t — Farewell  t 

These  lips  are  mute,  these  eyes  are  dry ; 

But  in  my  breast  and  in  my  brain, 
Awake  the  pangs  that  pass  not  by, 

The  thought  that  ne'er  shall  sleep  again. 
My  soul  nor  deigns  nor  dares  complain, 

Though  grief  and  passion  there  rebel : 
I  only  know  we  loved  in  vain — 

I  only  feel  —Farewell ! —  Farewell  I 

1808* 


BRIGHT  BE  THE  PLACE  OF  THY  SOUL. 

BaiGHT  be  the  place  of  thy  soul ! 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  thine 
E'er  burst  from  its  mortal  control 

In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shine. 

On  earth  thou  wert  all  but  divine, 
Aa  thy  soul  shall  immortally  be ; 

And  our  sorrow  may  cease  to  repine, 
When  we  know  that  thy  God  is  with  thee. 

Light  be  the  turf  of  thy  tomb ! 

May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be : 
There  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom 

In  aught  that  reminds  us  of  thee. 

Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 
May  spring  from  the  spot  of  thy  rest : 

But  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see ; 
For  why  should  we  mourn  for  the  blest  ? 


euch  an  event,  or  rather  era,  as  is  here  commemorated,  would 
have  been,  of  all  others,  the  least  Ukelv  to  pass  unmentloned 
by  him ;  and  yet  neither  in  conversation  nor  in  any  of  his 
writings  do  I  remember  even  an  allusion  to  It.  On  the 
other  hand,  so  entirely  was  all  that  he  wrote,— making  allow* 
ance  for  the  embeUUnments  of  fancy,— the  transcript  of  hie 
actual  1Mb  and  feelings,  that  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  a  poem, 
•0  full  of  natural  tenderness,  to  have  been  indebted  for  Its 
origin  to  imagination  alone."— Mooaa.  But  see  port,  Don 
Juan,  canto  xvi.  at  61.] 
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WHEN  WE  TWO  PABTED. 

When  we  two  parted 

In  silence  and  tears, 
Half  broken-hearted 

To  sever  for  yean, 
Pale  grew  thy  cheek  and  cold, 

Colder  thy  Un; 
Truly  that  hour  foretold 

Sorrow  to  this. 

The  dew  of  the  morning 

Sank  chill  on  my  brow — 
It  felt  like  the  warning 

Of  what  I  feel  now. 
Thy  tows  are  all  broken, 

And  light  is  thy  fame ; 
I  hear  thy  name  spoken, 

And  share  in  its  shame. 

They  name  thee  before  me, 

A  knell  to  mine  ear ; 
A  shudder  comes  o'er  me— 

Why  wert  thou  so  dear  ? 
They  know  not  I  knew  thee, 

Who  knew  thee  too  well :  — 
Long,  long  shall  I  rue  thee, 

Too  deeply  to  telL 

In  secret  we  met— 

In  silence  I  grieve, 
That  thy  heart  could  forget, 

Thy  spirit  deceive. 
If  I  should  meet  thee 

After  long  years, 
How  should  I  greet  thee  ?  — 

With  silence  and  tears. 


1808 


TO  A  YOUTHFUL  FRIEND,  i 

Faw  yean  have  pass'd  since  thou  and  I 
Were  firmest  friends,  at  least  in  name. 

And  childhood's  gay  sincerity 
Preserved  our  feelings  long  the  same. 

But  now,  like  me,  too  well  thou  know'st 
What  trifles  oft  the  heart  recall ; 

And  those  who  once  have  loved  the  most 
Too  soon  forget  they  loved  at  alL 

And  such  the  change  the  heart  displays, 
So  frail  is  early  friendship's  reign, 

A  month's  brief  lapse,  perhaps  a  day's, 
Will  view  thy  mind  estranged  again. 

If  so,  it  never  shall  be  mine 
To  mourn  the  loss  of  such  a  heart ; 

The  fault  was  Nature's  fault,  not  thine, 
Which  made  thee  fickle  as  thou  art 

As  tolls  the  ocean's  changing  tide, 
So  human  feelings  ebb  and  flow; 

And  who  would  in  a  breast  confide, 
Where  stormy  passions  ever  glow  ? 

■  [Thb  copT  of  Terse*,  and  that  which  follows,  originally 
appeared  in  the  rolume  published^  in  1309,  by  Mr.  (now  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John)  HobhooM,  under  the  title  of  a  tanfta- 


It  boots  not  that,  together  bred. 
Our  childish  days  were  days  of  joy : 

My  spring  of  life  has  quickly  fled ; 
Thou,  too,  hast  ceased  to  be  a  boy. 

And  when  we  bid  adieu  to  youth, 
Slaves  to  the  specious  world*!  control, 

We  sigh  a  long  farewell  to  truth ; 
That  world  corrupts  the  noblest  souL 

Ah,  joyous  season !  when  the  mind 
Dares  all  things  boldly  but  to  Me ; 

When  thought  ere  spoke  is  unconfined, 
And  sparkles  in  the  placid  eye. 

Not  so  in  Man's  maturer  years, 
When  Man  himself  is  but  a  tool ; 

When  interest  sways  our  hopes  and  fears. 
And  all  must  love  and  hate  by  rule. 

With  fools  in  kindred  vice  the  same. 
We  learn  at  length  our  faults  to  blend ; 

And  those,  and  those  alone,  may  dalm 
The  prostituted  name  of  friend. 

Such  is  the  common  lot  of  man: 
Can  we  then  'scape  from  folly  free  r 

Can  we  reverse  the  general  plan. 
Nor  be  what  all  in  turn  must  be  ? 

No ;  for  myself  so  dark  my  fete 
Through  every  turn  of  life  hath 

Man  and  the  world  so  much  I  hate, 
I  care  not  when  I  quit  the 


But  thou,  with  spirit  frail  and  light. 
Wilt  shine  awhile,  and  pass  away; 

As  glow-worms  sparkle  through  the  night 
But  dare  not  stand  the  test  of  day. 

Alas !  whenever  folly  calls 
Where  parasites  and  princes  meet, 

(For  cherish'd  first  in  royal  halls, 
The  welcome  vices  kindly  greet), 

Ev*n  now  thou*rt  nightly  seen  to  add 
One  insect  to  the  fluttering  crowd ; 

And  still  thy  trifling  heart  is  glad 
To  join  the  vain,  and  court  the  proud. 

There  dost  thou  glide  from  fair  to  fair, 
Still  simpering  on  with  eager  haste. 

As  flies  along  the  gay  parterre, 
That  taint  the  flowers  they  scarcely 


But  say,  what  nymph  will  prise  the 
Which  seems,  as  marshy  vapours  more, 

To  flit  along  from  dame  to  dame, 
An  ignls-fatuus  gleam  of  love  ? 

What  friend  for  thee,  howe'er  inclined. 
Will  deign  to  own  a  kmdred  case? 

Who  win  debase  his  manly  mind. 
For  friendship  every  fool  may  share  f 

In  time  forbear ;  amidst  the  throng 
No  more  so  base  a  thing  be  seen; 

No  more  to  idly  pass  along; 
Be  something,  anything,  but — mean. 


tiont  and  Translations,  together  with  original  soon*,*  e* 
bearing  the  modest  epigraph—"  Jfet  Am  awaeanv  aw  » 
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LINES   INSCRIBED  UPON  A  CUP  FORMED 
FROM  A  SKULL,  i 

Start  not —  nor  deem  my  spirit  fled ; 

In  me  behold  the  only  skull, 
From  which,  unlike  a  living  head, 

Whatever  flows  is  never  dulL 

I  lived,  I  loved,  I  quafTd,  like  thee  t 
I  died :  let  earth  my  bones  resign : 

Fill  up — thou  canst  not  injure  me  ; 
The  worm  hath  fouler  lips  than  thine. 

Better  to  hold  the  sparkling  grape, 

Than  nurse  the  earth-worm's  slimy  brood ; 

And  circle  in  the  goblet's  shape 

The  drink  of  gods,  than  reptile's  food. 

Where  once  ray  wit,  perchance,  hath  shone, 

In  aid  of  others'  let  me  shine ; 
And  when,  alas  l  our  brains  are  gone, 

What  nobler  substitute  than  wine  ? 

• 

Quaff  while  thou  canst :  another  race, 
When  thou  and  thine,  like  me,  are  sped, 

May  rescue  thee  from  earth's  embrace, 
And  rhyme  and  revel  with  the  dead. 

Why  not  ?  since  through  life's  little  day 
Our  heads  such  sad  effects  produce  ? 

Redeem'd  from  worms  and  wasting  clay, 
This  chance  is  theirs,  to  be  of  use. 

Newstead  Abbey,  1808. 


WELL!   THOU  ART  HAPPY. 2 

Well  !  thou  art  happy,  and  I  feel 
That  I  should  thus  be  happy  too ; 

For  still  my  heart  regards  thy  weal 
Warmly,  as  it  was  wont  to  do. 

Thy  husband 's  blest — and  *t  will  Impart 
Some  pangs  to  view  his  happier  lot  *. 

But  let  them  pass  —  Oh  I  how  my  heart 
Would  hate  him,  if  he  loved  thee  not ! 

When  late  I  saw  thy  favourite  child, 
I  thought  my  jealous  heart  would  break ; 

But  when  the  unconscious  infant  smiled, 
I  kiss'd  it  for  its  mother's  sake. 

I  kias'd  It,  —  and  repress'd  my  sighs, 
Its  father  in  its  face  to  see ; 

1  CLord  Byron  girts  the  following  account  of  this  cup :  — 
**  Tnt  gardener,  in  digging,  discovered  a  skull  that  had  pro- 
bably belonged  to  some  jolly  friar  or  monk  of  the  abbey. 
aboot  tbe  tube  It  was  demooasteried.    Observing  It  to  be  of 
giant  sise,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  a  strange 
fkocy  seised  me  of  having  it  set  and  mounted  as  a  drinking 
cap.     I  accordingly  sent  It  to  town,  and  It  returned  with  a 
very  high  polish,  and  of  a  mottled  colour  like  tortolseshell." 
It  la  dow  In  tbe  possession  of  Colonel  Wildman,  tbe  pro- 
prietor of  Newstead  Abbey.    In  several  of  our  elder  drama- 
tists, mention  is  made  of  the  custom  of  quaffing  wine  out  of 
-—-■•—»  cups.    For  example,  in  Dekker's  '*  wonder  of  a 
Ktnfdota/  Torrentl  says,— 

"  Would  I  had  ten  thousand  soldiers'  heads, 
Their  skulls  set  all  in  silver ;  to  drink  healths 
To  Us  confusion  who  first  Invented  war."] 
«  [The**  lines  were  printed  originally  In  Mr.  Hobhonse's 
fglecellaay.    A  few  days  before  they  were  written,  the  Poet 
had  been  invited  to  dine  at  Annesley.  On  the  Infant  daughter 
of  tola  fair  hostess  being  brought  into  the  room,  he  started 
involuntarily,  and  wtth  the  utmost  difficulty  suppressed  Us 
venation.    To  the  sensations  of  that  moment  we  are  Indebted 
tor  ttsose  beautiful  stanzas.] 


But  then  it  had  its  mother's  eyes, 
And  they  were  all  to  love  and  me. 

Mary,  adieu !  I  must  away  : 

While  thou  art  blest  I  'U  not  repine ; 

But  near  thee  I  can  never  stay ; 
My  heart  would  soon  again  be  thine. 

I  decm'd  that  time,  I  deem'd  that  pride 
Had  quench'd  at  length  my  boyish  flame ; 

Nor  knew,  till  seated  by  thy  side, 

My  heart  in  all, — save  hope, — the  same. 

Yet  was  I  calm :  I  knew  the  time 
My  breast  would  thrill  before  thy  look ; 

But  now  to  tremble  were  a  crime — 
We  met, — and  not  a  nerve  was  shook. 

I  saw  thee  gaze  upon  my  face, 
Tet  meet  with  no  confusion  there : 

One  only  feeling  could'st  thou  trace ; 
The  sullen  calmness  of  despair. 

Away !  away  l  my  early  dream 
Remembrance  never  must  awake : 

Oh !  where  is  Lethe's  fabled  stream  ? 
My  foolish  heart,  be  still,  or  break. 

November  3,  I80S. 


INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  MONUMENT  OF  A 
NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG.  » 

When  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth, 
Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth, 
The  sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  woe, 
And  storied  urns  record  who  rest  below ; 
When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen, 
Not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  should  have  been : 
But  the  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend, 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 
Whose  honest  heart  to  still  his  master's  own, 
Who  labours,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone, 
Unhonour'd  (alls,  unnoticed  all  his  worth, 
Denied  in  heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth : 
While  man,  vain  insect  1  hopes  to  be  forgiven, 
And  claims  himself  a  sole  exclusive  heaven. 
Oh  man  !  thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour, 
Debased  by  slavery,  or  corrupt  by  power, 
Who  knows  thee  well  must  quit  thee  with  disgust, 
Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust ! 

'  This  monument  Is  still  a  conspicuous  ornament  in  the 
garden  of  Newstead.  The  following  is  the  inscription  by 
which  the  verses  are  preceded :  — 

"  Near  thl»  spot 

Are  deposited  the  Remains  of  one 

Who  possessed  Beauty  without  Vanity, 

Strength  without  Insolence, 

Courage  without  Ferocity, 

And  all  the  Virtues  of  Man  without  Us  Vices. 

This  Praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning  Flattery 

If  inscribed  over  human  ashes, 

I*  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  Memory  of 

BOATSWAIN,  a  Dog. 

Who  was  born  at  Newfoundland,  May,  1803, 

And  died  at  Newstead  Abbey,  Nov.  18,  1808." 

Lord  Byron  thus  announced  the  death  of  his  favourite  to  Us 
friend  Hodgson:— "Boatswain  is  dead  I— he  expired  In  a 
state  of  madness,  on  the  18th.  after  suffering  much,  yet  re- 
taining all  the  gentleness  of  his  nature  to  the  last ;  never  at- 
tempting to  do  the  least  Injury  to  any  one  near  him.  I  have 
now  lost  everything,  except  old  Murray."  By  the  will 
executed  In  1811.  he  directed  that  his  own  body  should  be 
burled  In  a  vault  in  the  garden,  near  his  t&ithful  dog.] 
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Tny  love  la  lost,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat. 
Thy  smiles  hypocrisy,  thy  words  deceit ! 
By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  name, 
Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blush  for  shame. 
Te !  who  perchance  behold  this  simple  urn. 
Pass  on — it  honours  none  you  wish  to  mourn  : 
To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise ; 
I  never  knew  but  one, — and  here  he  lies. 

Newstead  Abbey,  November  M,  1808. 


TO  A  LADY,  * 

■aura  asked  irr  b,bason  roa.  quitting  ewolayd 
xk  thx  sraixo. 

Whkx  Man,  expelTd  from  Eden's  bowers, 
A  moment  Hnger'd  near  the  gate, 

Each  scene  recaJTd  the  vanished  hours, 
And  bade  him  curse  his  future  fate. 

But,  wandering  on  through  distant  climes. 
He  learnt  to  bear  his  load  of  grief ; 

Just  gave  a  sigh  to  other  times, 
And  found  in  busier  scenes  relief. 

Thus,  lady  2  !  will  it  be  with  me, 

And  I  must  view  thy  charms  no  more  ; 

For,  while  I  linger  near  to  thee, 
I  sigh  for  all  I  knew  before. 

In  flight  I  shall  be  surely  wise, 
Escaping  from  temptation's  snare ; 

I  cannot  view  my  paradise 

Without  the  wish  of  dwelling  there.  * 

December  1, 1808. 


REMIND  ME  NOT,  REMIND  ME  NOT. 

Rumen  me  not,  remind  me  not, 

Of  those  beloved,  those  vanish'd  hours, 
When  all  my  soul  was  given  to  thee ; 
Hours  that  may  never  be  forgot. 
Till  time  unnerves  our  vital  powers. 
And  thou  and  I  shall  cease  to  be. 

Can  I  forget — canst  thou  forget. 
When  playing  with  thy  golden  hair, 
How  quick  thy  fluttering  heart  did  move  ? 
Oh !  by  my  soul,  I  see  thee  yet, 
With  eyes  so  languid,  breast  so  fair, 
And  lips,  though  silent,  breathing  love. 

When  thus  reclining  on  my  breast, 
Those  eyes  threw  back  a  glance  so  sweet, 
As  half  reproach'd  yet  raised  desire, 
And  still  we  near  and  nearer  prest, 
And  stUl  our  glowing  lips  would  meet, 
As  if  in  kisses  to  expire. 


Nader 


1  rIn  the  original  MS.  "  To  Mis.  Musters/'  *c    The 
will  flnda  portrait  of  this  lady  in  Finden's  Illui  - 


of  Byron,  No.  HI.] 

•  (In  the  first  copy,  "  That,  Mary  1**] 

•fin  Mr.  Hobbouse's  volume,  the  line  stood,--"  With- 
out a  wish  to  enter  there."  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  an  unpublished  letter  of  Lord  Byron,  written  in  1829, 
only  three  days  previous  to  his  leaving  Italy  for  Greece:— 
M  Miss  Chaworth  was  two  years  older  than  myself.  She 
saarrtoi  a  man  of  an  andent  and  respectable  fanny,  but  her 


And  then  those  pensive  eyes  would 
And  bid  their  lids  each  other  seek. 
Yelling  the  asure  orbs  below ; 
While  their  long  lashes*  darken'd  gloss 
Seem'd  stealing  o'er  thy  brfllnuit  cheek. 
Like  raven's  plumage  smooth'd  on 

I  dreamt  last  night  our  love  return'd, 
And,  sooth  to  say,  that  very  dream 
Was  sweeter  in  its  phantasy. 
Than  If  for  other  hearts  I  burn'd. 
For  eyes  that  ne'er  like  thine  could 
In  rapture's  wild  reality. 

Then  tell  me  not,  remind  me  not. 
Of  hours  which,  though  for  ever  gone. 
Can  still  a  pleasing  dream  restore, 
Till  thou  and  I  shall  be  forgot. 
And  senseless  as  the  mouldering  stone 
Which  tells  that  we  shall  be  no 


THERE  WAS  A  TIME,  I  NEED  NOT  NAME. 

Thiu  was  a  time,  I  need  not  name. 

Since  it  will  ne'er  forgotten  be. 
When  all  our  feelings  were  the  same 

As  still  my  soul  hath  been  to  thee. 

And  from  that  hour  when  first  thy  tongue 
Confess'd  a  love  which  equall'd  mine. 

Though  many  a  grief  my  heart  hath  wrung. 
Unknown  and  thus  unfelt  by  thine. 

None,  none  hath  sunk  so  deep  as  this— 
To  think  how  all  that  love  hath  flown ; 

Transient  as  every  nUthlets  kiss. 
But  transient  in  thy  breast  alone. 

And  yet  my  heart  some  solace  knew. 
When  late  I  heard  thy  lips  declare. 

In  accents  once  imagined  true. 
Remembrance  of  the  days  that 


Tes ;  my  adored,  yet  roost  unkind ! 

Though  thou  wilt  never  love  again. 
To  me  *tis  doubly  sweet  to  find 

Remembrance  of  that  love  remain. 

Tes !  tia  a  glorious  thought  to  me. 
Nor  longer  shall  my  soul  repine, 

Whate'er  thou  art  or  e'er  shalt  be, 
Thou  hast  been  dearly,  solely  mine. 


AND  WILT  THOU  WEEP  WHEN  I  AM  LOW? 

Axd  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low  F 
Sweet  lady !  speak  those  words  again ; 

Yet  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so— 
I  would  not  give  that  bosom  pain. 


marriage  was  not  a  happier  one  than  my  o 
however,  was  ureproachabla;  but  there  i 
between  their  characters.    I  had  not  seen  hei 
years,  when  an  occasion  oflbred.    I  was  opon  the 
her  consent,  of  paying  her  a  risk,  when  my  stater, 
always  had  more  Infincnce  over  me  than  any 
snaded  me  not  to  do  It.    '  For,*  said  she, '  if  you  go 
fall  in  love  again,  and  then  there  will  be  a  s 
will  lead  to  another,  et  crU/rrm  est  iciat.*   1 
those  reasons,  and  shortly  alter  married, --wttfe 
It  Is  useless  to  say."}      * 
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My  heart  is  sad,  my  hopes  are  gone, 
My  blood  runs  coldly  through  my  breast ; 

And  when  I  perish,  thou  alone 
Wilt  sigh  above  my  place  of  rest 

And  yet,  methmks,  a  gleam  of  peace 
Doth  through  my  cloud  of  anguish  shine : 

And  for  awhile  my  sorrows  cease, 
To  know  thy  heart  hath  felt  for  mine. 

Oh  lady  1  blessed  be  that  tear — 
It  tails  for  one  who  cannot  weep ; 

Such  precious  drops  are  doubly  dear 
To  these  whose  eyes  no  tear  may  steep. 

Sweet  lady !  once  my  heart  was  warm 
With  every  feeling  soft  as  thine ; 

But  beauty's  self  hath  ceased  to  charm 
A  wretch  created  to  repine. 

Tet  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low  ? 

Sweet  lady !  speak  those  words  again : 
Tet  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so — 

I  would  not  give  that  bosom  pain. l 


FILL  THE  GOBLET  AGAIN. 

A  SOXO. 

Fux  the  goblet  again  t  for  I  never  before 

Felt  the  glow  which  now  gladdens  my  heart  to  its  core ; 

Let  us  drink! — who  would  not? — since,  through 

life's  varied  round, 
In  the  goblet  alone  no  deception  Is  found. 

I  have  tried  in  its  turn  all  that  life  can  supply ; 
I  have  bask'd  in  the  beam  of  a  dark  rolling  eye ; 
t  have  loved  t — who  has  not  ? — but  what  heart  can 

declare, 
That  pleasure  existed  while  passion  was  there  ? 


» 


» [The  melancholy  which  wu  now  gaining  feat  upon  the 
poet's  mind  was  a  source  of  much  uneasiness  to  his 
i.  It  wu  at  this  period,  that  the  following  pleasant 
were  addressed  to  Dim  by  Mr.  Hobhouse :  — . 

EPISTLE 

TO  A  YOUHO  KOBLBMAN  IN  LOTS. 

Hail  !  generous  youth,  whom  story's  sacred  lame 
Inspires  and  animates  to  deeds  of  lame  ; 
Who  feel  the  noble  wish  before  you  die 
To  raise  the  finger  of  each  passer-by : 
Hail  I  may  a  future  age  admiring  view 
A  Falkland  or  a  Clarendon  in  you. 

But  aa  your  blood  with  dangerous  passion  bolls. 

Beware  I  and  fly  from  Venus*  silken  toils : 

Ah !  let  the  head  protect  the  weaker  heart. 

And  Wisdom's  JEgis  turn  on  Beauty's  dart. 
•  e  •  e  e 

Bat  If  tls  fix'd  that  every  lord  must  pair. 
And  you  and  Newstead  must  not  want  an  heir. 
Lose  not  your  pains,  and  scour  the  country  round, 
To  fad  a  treasure  that  can  ne'er  be  found ! 
No  (  take  the  first  the  town  or  court  aflbrds, 
Triek'd  out  to  stock  a  market  for  the  lords ; 
By  chance  perhaps  your  luckier  choice  may  fall 
On  one,  though  wicked,  not  the  worst  of  all : 

One  though  perhaps  as  any  Maxwell  free. 
Yet  scarce  a  copy.  Clartbel,  of  thee: 
Not  very  ugly,  and  not  very  old, 
A  Utile  pert  indeed,  but  not  a  scold ; 
One  thai,  la  short,  may  help  to  lead  a  life 
Not  farther  much  from  comfort  than  from  strife ; 
And  when  she  dies,  and  disappoints  your  fears. 
Shall  leave  some  joys  for  your  declining  years. 


Nor 


your  early  youth  some  time  allows, 
yet  demands  you  for  a  spouse, 


In  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  the  heart's  In  its 

spring, 
And  dreams  that  affection  can  never  take  wing, 
I  had  friends  1 — who  has  not  ? — but  what  tongue 

will  avow, 
That  friends,  rosy  wine  t  are  so  faithful  as  thou  ? 

The  heart  of  a  mistress  some  boy  may  estrange. 
Friendship  shifts  with  the  sunbeam — thou  never 

canst  change ; 
Thou  grow'st  old — who  does  not? — but  on  earth 

what  appears, 
Whose  virtues,  like  thine,  still  increase  with  its  years  ? 

Tet  if  blest  to  the  utmost  that  love  can  bestow, 

Should  a  rival  bow  down  to  our  idol  below, 

We  are  jealous ! — who's  not? — thou  hast  no  such 

alloy; 
For  the  more  that  enjoy  thee,  the  more  we  enjoy. 

Then  the  season  of  youth  and  its  vanities  past, 

For  refuge  we  fly  to  the  goblet  at  last ; 

There  we  find — do  we  not? — in  the  flow  of  the 

soul, 
That  truth,  as  of  yore,  is  confined  to  the  bowL 

When  the  box  of  Pandora  was  open'd  on  earth, 
And  Misery's  triumph  commenced  over  Mirth, 
Hope  was  left, — was  she  not? — but  the  goblet  we 

kiss, 
And  care  not  for  Hope,  who  are  certain  of  bliss. 

Long  life  to  the  grape  1  for  when  summer  is  flown, 

The  age  of  our  nectar  shall  gladden  our  own : 

We  must  die— who  shall  not?  —  May  our  sins  be 

forgiven, 
And  Hebe  shall  never  be  idle  in  heaven. 


Some  hours  of  freedom  may  remain  as  yet 

For  one  who  laughs  alike  at  love  and  debt ; 

Then,  why  in  haste  ?  put  off  the  evil  day. 

And  snatch  at  youthful  comforts  whilst  you  may  1 

Pause  1  nor  so  soon  the  various  bliss  forego 

That  single  souls,  and  such  alone,  can  know: 

Ah !  why  too  early  careless  life  resign. 

Your  morning  slumber,  and  your  evening  wine ; 

Your  loved  companion,  and  nls  easy  talk : 

Your  Muse,  Invoked  in  every  peaceful  walk. 

What  I  can  no  more  your  scenes  paternal  please, 

Scenes  sacred  long  to  wise,  unmated  ease? 

The  prospect  lengthen'd  o'er  the  distant  down, 

Lakes,  meadows,  rising  woods,  and  all  your  own  ? 

What !  shall  your  Newstead,  shall  your  cloisterM  bowers, 

The  high  o'er-hangtng  arch  and  trembling  towers  f 

Shall  these,  profaned  with  folly  or  with  strife, 

And  ever  fond,  or  ever  angry  wife  I 

Shall  these  no  more  confess  a  manly  sway. 

But  changeful  woman's  changing  whims  obey? 

Who  may,  perhaps,  as  varying  humour  calls. 

Contract  your  cloisters  and  overthrow  your  walls ; 

Let  Repton  loose  o'er  all  the  ancient  ground. 

Change  round  to  square,  and  square  convert  to  round  { 


Root  up  the  elms'  audyews'  too  solemn  gl 

And  fill  with  shrubberies  gay  and  green  their  rooms 

Roll  down  the  terrace  to  a  gay  parterre, 

Where  gravel'd  walks  and  flowers  alternate  glare ; 

And  quite  transform.  In  ev'ry  point  complete, 

Your  gothle  abbey  to  a  country  seat. 

Forget  the  fair  one.  and  your  fete  delay  i 
If  not  avert,  at  least  defer  the  day, 
When  you  beneath  the  female  yoke  shall  bend. 
And  lose  your  w#,  your  temper,  and  rom  friend. 

Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  1808. 

In  his  mother's  copy  of  Mr.  Hobhouse's  volume,  now  be- 
fore us.  Lord  Byron  has  here  written  with  a  pencu\— "/ 
kmek*itkemaU%am4*kaUMMDuccoritingfr.  1811.  B."] 


STANZAS  TO  A  LADY  »,  ON  LEAVING 
ENGLAND. 

Tis  done — and  shivering  in  the  gale 
The  bark  unfurls  her  snowy  sail ; 
And  whistling  o'er  the  bending  mast, 
Loud  sings  on  high  the  fresh*nlng  blast ; 
And  I  must  from  this  land  be  gone, 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

But  could  I  be  what  I  have  been, 
And  could  I  see  what  I  have  seen — 
Could  I  repose  upon  the  breast 
Which  once  my  warmest  wishes  blest— 
I  should  not  seek  another  cone 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

'T is  long  since  I  beheld  that  eye 
Which  gave  me  bliss  or  misery ; 
And  I  have  striven,  but  in  vain, 
Never  to  think  of  it  again : 
For  though  I  fly  from  Albion, 
I  still  can  only  love  but  one. 

As  some  lone  bird,  without  a  mate, 
My  weary  heart  is  desolate ; 
I  look  around,  and  cannot  trace 
One  friendly  smile  or  welcome  face, 
And  ev*n  in  crowds  am  still  alone, 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

And  I  will  cross  the  whitening  foam, 
And  I  will  seek  a  foreign  home ; 
Till  I  forget  a  false  ftir  face, 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  resting-place ; 
My  own  dark  thoughts  I  cannot  shun, 
But  ever  love,  and  love  but  one. 

The  poorest,  veriest  wretch  on  earth 
Still  finds  some  hospitable  hearth, 
Where  friendship's  or  love's  softer  glow 
May  smile  in  joy  or  soothe  in  woe ; 
But  friend  or  leman  I  have  none, 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

I  go — but  wheresoe'er  I  flee 
There's  not  an  eye  will  weep  for  me ; 
There's  not  a  kind  congenial  heart, 
Where  I  can  claim  the  meanest  part ; 
Nor  thou,  who  hast  my  hopes  undone, 
Wilt  sigh,  although  I  love  but  one. 

To  think  of  every  early  scene, 

Of  what  we  are,  and  what  we  *ve  been, 

Would  whelm  some  softer  hearts  with  woe — 

But  mine,  alas  1  has  stood  the  blow ; 

Yet  still  beats  on  as  it  begun, 

And  never  truly  loves  but  one. 

And  who  that  dear  loved  one  may  be 
Is  not  for  vulgar  eyes  to  see, 
And  why  that  early  love  was  cross'd, 
Thou  know'st  the  best,  I  feel  the  most : 
But  few  that  dwell  beneath  the  sun 
Have  loved  so  long,  and  loved  but  one. 

I've  tried  another's  fetters  too, 

With  charms  perchance  as  fair  to  view ; 

i  [In  the  original, "  To  Mrs.  Musters."] 
«  [Thus  corrected  by  himself,  in  his  mother's  copy  of  Mr. 
Hobhouse's  Miscellany ;  the  two  last  lines  being  orltlnaJly — 


And  I  would  flrin  have  loved  aa  well, 
But  some  unconquerable  spell 
Forbade  my  bleeding  breast  to  own 
A  kindred  care  for  aught  but  one. 

•T  would  soothe  to  take  one  lingering  view, 
And  bless  thee  in  my  last  adieu ; 
Yet  wish  I  not  those  eyes  to  weep 
For  him  that  wanders  o'er  the  deep ; 
His  home,  his  hope,  his  youth  are  gone. 
Yet  still  he  loves,  and  loves  but  one.  * 


LINES  TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

WRITTEN  OK   BOARS  THE  LISBON   TACK 

Huzza  !  Hodgson,  we  are  going. 

Our  embargo  *s  off  at  last ; 
Favourable  breezes  blowing 

Bend  the  canvass  o'er  the  mast, 
from  aloft  the  signal 's  streaming, 
Hark !  the  farewell  gun  is  fired  ; 
Women  screeching,  tars  blaspheming. 
Tell  us  that  our  time's  expired. 
Here's  a  rascal 
Come  to  task  all, 
Prying  from  the  custom-house ; 
Trunks  unpacking 
Cases  cracking, 
Not  a  corner  for  a  mouse 
'Scapes  unsearch'd  amid  the  racket, 
Ere  we  sail  on  board  the  Packet 

Now  our  boatmen  quit  their  mooring. 

And  all  hands  must  ply  the  oar ; 
Baggage  from  the  quay  is  lowering, 

We're  impatient,  push  from  shore. 
"  Have  a  care !  that  case  holds  liquor — 
Stop  the  boat — I'm  sick — oh  Lord  I ' 
"  Sick,  ma'am,  damme,  you'll  be  sicker, 
Ere  you've  been  an  hour  on  board." 
Thus  are  screaming 
Men  and  women, 
Gexnmen,  ladies,  servants*  Jacks ; 
Here  entangling. 
All  are  wrangling, 
Stuck  together  close  as  wax.  — 
Such  the  general  noise  and  racket, 
Ere  we  reach  the  Lisbon  Packet 

Now  we've  reach'd  her,  lo !  the  captain, 

Gallant  Kidd,  commands  the  crew ; 
Passengers  their  berths  are  clapt  in, 
Some  to  grumble,  some  to  spew. 
"  Heyday  1  call  you  that  a  cabin  ? 

Why  'tis  hardly  three  feet  square ; 
Not  enough  to  stow  Queen  Mab  in  — 
Who  the  deuce  can  harbour  there  t  * 
"  Who,  sir  ?  plenty  — 
Nobles  twenty 
Did  at  once  my  vessel  filLM— 
"  Did  they  ?  Jesus, 
How  you  squeeze  us ! 
Would  to  God  the}'  did  so  still : 
Then  I'd  scape  the  heat  and  racket 
Of  the  good  ship,  Lisbon  Packet" 

M  Though  wheresoe'er  mr  bark  may  run. 
I  lore  bat  thee,  I  tow  but  one."] 
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Fletcher !  Murray !  Bob l !  where  are  you  ? 

Stretch'd  along  the  deck  like  logs— 
Bear  a  hand,  you  jolly  tar,  you ! 
•   Here's  a  rope's  end  for  the  dogs.  . 
Hobhouse  muttering  fearful  curses, 
As  the  hatchway  down  he  rolls, 
Now  his  breakfast,  now  his  verses, 
Yomits  forth —  and  damns  our  souls. 
M  Here 's  a  stanaa 
On  Bragansa  — 
Help  I "— "  A  couplet  ?  "— «  No,  a  cup 
Of  warm  water  —  " 
"What's  the  matter?" 
«  Zounds  1  my  liver's  coming  up ; 
I  shall  not  survive  the  racket 
Of  this  brutal  Lisbon  Packet" 

Mow  at  length  we  're  off  for  Turkey, 

Lord  knows  when  we  shall  come  back  ! 
Breezes  foul  and  tempests  murky 

May  unship  us  in  a  crack. 
But,  since  life  at  most  a  jest  is, 

As  philosophers  allow, 
Still  to  laugh  by  far  the  best  is, 
Then  laugh  on  —  as  I  do  now. 
Laugh  at  all  things, 
Great  and  small  things, 
Sick  or  well,  at  sea  or  shore ; 
While  we  're  quaffing, 
Let's  have  laughing  — 
Who  the  devil  cares  for  more  ?  — 
Some  good  wine  1  and  who  would  lack  it, 
£v*n  on  board  the  Lisbon  Packet  ?  * 

Falmouth  Roads,  June  30, 1609. 
C  First  published,  1830.] 


LIKES  WBITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM,  AT  MALTA. 

As  o'er  the  cold  sepulchral  stone 
Some  name  arrests  the  passer-by ; 

Thus,  when  thou  view'st  this  page  alone, 
May  mine  attract  thy  pensive  eye  ! 

And  when  by  thee  that  name  is  read, 
Perchance  in  some  succeeding  year, 

Reflect  on  me  as  on  the  dead, 
And  think  my  heart  is  buried  here. 

September  14, 1809. 


TO  FLORENCE.  * 


Oh  Lady  1  when  I  left  the  shore, 
The  distant  shore  which  gave  me  birth, 

I  hardly  thought  to  grieve  once  more 
To  quit  another  spot  on  earth  : 

*  CLord  Byron'*  three  servants.] 

*  Ho  the  letter  to  which  these  lively  verses  were  enclosed, 
X<ord  Byron  says:  —  "  I  leave  England  without  regret— I 
•hall  return  to  it  without  pleasure.  I  are  like  Adam,  the 
ftr»*  convict  sentenced  to  transportation ;  but  I  have  no  Eve, 
&»*  bar*  eaten  ao  apple  but  what  was  tour  as  a  crab ;  and 
■  jius  ends  my  first  chapter."] 

1  [  These  lines  were  written  at  Malta.  The  lady  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  and  whom  he  afterwards  apostrophises  In  the 
eo^naa  on  the  thunderstorm  of  Zltta  and  in  Childe  Harold,  is 
rJkua  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  his  mother:—"  This  letter  Is 
r .  <zmltted  to  the  charge  of  a  very  extraordinary  lady,  whom 
•  jxj  kssve  doubtless  beard  of,  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  of  whose 
«  rape  the  Marquis  de  Salvo  published  a  narrative  a  few 
pwi  eaow  She  nas  since  been  shipwrecked;  and  her  lire 
«*  been  from  its  commencement  so  fertile  in  remarkable 
that  In  a  romance  they  would  appear  Improbable. 


Yet  here,  amidst  this  barren  isle, 
Where  panting  Nature  droops  the  head, 

Where  only  thou  art  seen  to  smile, 
I  view  my  parting  hour  with  dread. 

Though  far  from  Albion's  craggy  shore, 

Divided  by  the  dark  blue  main ; 
A  few,  brief,  rolling,  seasons  o'er, 

Perchance  I  view  her  cliffs  again : 

But  wheresoe'er  I  now  may  roam, 
Through  scorching  clime,  and  varied  sea, 

Though  Time  restore  me  to  my  home, 
I  ne'er  shall  bend  mine  eyes  on  thee : 

On  thee,  in  whom  at  once  conspire 
All  charms  which  heedless  hearts  can  move, 

Whom  but  to  see  Is  to  admire, 
And,  oh  1  forgive  the  word — to  love. 

Forgive  the  word,  in  one  who  ne'er 
With  such  a  word  can  more  offend  ; 

And  since  thy  heart  I  cannot  share, 
Believe  me,  what  I  am,  thy  friend. 

And  who  so  cold  as  look  on  thee, 
Thou  lovely  wand'rer,  and  be  less  ? 

Nor  be,  what  man  should  ever  be, 
The  friend  of  Beauty  in  distress  ? 

Ah  1  who  would  think  that  form  had  pass'd 
Through  Danger's  most  destructive  path, 

Had  braved  the  death-wing'd  tempest's  blast. 
And  'scaped  a  tyrant's  fiercer  wrath  ? 

Lady  l  when  I  shall  view  the  walls 
Where  free  Byzantium  once  arose, 

And  Stamboul's  Oriental  halls 
The  Turkish  tyrants  now  enclose ; 

Though  mightiest  in  the  lists  of  fame, 

That  glorious  city  still  shall  be ; 
On  me  twill  hold  a  dearer  claim, 

As  spot  of  thy  nativity : 

And  though  I  bid  thee  now  farewell, 
When  I  behold  that  wondrous  scene, 

Since  where  thou  art  I  may  not  dwell, 
'Twill  soothe  to  be  where  thou  hast  been, 

September,  1609. 
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STANZAS 
coiirosxn  duriwo  a  THUWDia-sroaJt.  a 

Chill  and  mirk  is  the  nightly  blast, 

Where  Pindus'  mountains  rise, 
And  angry  clouds  are  pouring  fast 

The  vengeance  of  the  skies. 

She  was  born  at  Constantinople,  where  her  father,  Baron 
Herbert,  was  Austrian  ambassador;  married  unhappily,  yet 
has  never  been  impeached  in  point  of  character ;  excited  the 
vengeance  of  Buonaparte,  by  taking  a  part  in  some  conspi- 
racy ;  several  times  risked  her  life ;  and  is  not  yet  five  and 
twenty.  She  Is  here  on  her  way  to  England  to  join  her 
husband,  being  obliged  to  leave  Trieste,  where  she  was  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  her  mother,  by  the  approach  of  the  French,  and 
embarks  soon  In  a  ship  of  war.  Since  my  arrival  here  I  have 
bad  scarcely  any  other  companion.  I  have  found  her  very 
pretty,  very  accomplished,  and  extremely  eccentric.  Buona- 
parte is  even  now  so  incensed  against  her,  that  her  life 
would  be  in  danger  if  she  were  taken  prisoner  a  second 
time."] 

«  [This  thunderstorm  occurred  during  the  night  of  the 
Uth  October,  1809,  when  Lord  Byron's  guides  had  lost  the 
road  to  ZiUa,  near  the  range  of  mountains  formerly  called 
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'   1809: 


Our  guides  are  gone,  our  hope  is  lost, 

And  lightnings,  as  they  play. 
But  show  where  rocks  our  path  have  crost, 

Or  gild  the  torrent's  spray. 

Is  yon  a  cot  I  saw,  though  low  ? 

When  lightning  broke  the  gloom — 
How  welcome  were  its  shade  I— ah,  no  I 

Tis  but  a  Turkish  tomb. 

• 

Through  sounds  of  foaming  waterfalls, 

I  hear  a  voice  exclaim— 
My  way-worn  countryman,  who  calls 

On  distant  England's  name. 

A  shot  is  fired  — by  foe  or  friend? 

Another  — tis  to  tell 
The  mountain-peasants  to  descend, 

And  lead  us  where  they  dwelL 

Oh !  who  in  such  a  night  will  dare 

To  tempt  the  wilderness? 
And  who  "mid  thunder-peals  can  hear 

Our  signal  of  distress  ? 

And  who  that  heard  our  shouts  would  rise 

To  try  the  dubious  road  ? 
Nor  rather  deem  from  nightly  cries 

That  outlaws  were  abroad. 

Clouds  burst,  skies  flash,  oh,  dreadful  hour! 

More  fiercely  pours  the  storm ! 
Yet  here  one  thought  has  still  the  power 

To  keep  my  bosom  warm. 

While  wandYing  through  each  broken  path, 

O'er  brake  and  craggy  brow ; 
While  elements  exhaust  their  wrath, 

Sweet  Florence,  where  art  thou  ? 

Not  on  the  sea,  not  on  the  sea, 

Thy  bark  hath  long  been  gone : 
Oh,  may  the  storm  that  pours  on  me, 

Bow  down  my  head  alone ! 

Full  swiftly  blew  the  swift  fflroc, 

When  last  I  press'd  thy  lip ; 
And  long  ere  now,  with  foaming  shock, 

JjnpelTd  thy  gallant  ship. 

Now  thou  art  safe ;  nay,  long  ere  now 

Hast  trod  the  shore  of  Spain ; 
T  were  hard  if  aught  so  fair  as  thou 

Should  linger  on  the  main. 

And  since  I  now  remember  thee 

In  darkness  and  in  dread, 
As  in  those  hours  of  revelry 

Which  mirth  and  music  sped ; 

Do  thou,  amid  the  fair  white  walls, 

If  Cadis  yet  be  free, 
At  times  from  out  her  latticed  halls 

Look  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea; 

Then  think  upon  Calypso's  isles, 
Endear'd  by  days  gone  by; 

Plndui,  in  Albania.  Mr.  Hothouse,  who  had  roda  on  before 
the  rest  of  the  party,  and  arrived  at  Zttaa  just  as  the  even- 
ing set  in,  describes  the  thunder  as  "  roaring  without  Inter- 
mission, the  echoes  of  one  peal  not  ceasing  to  roll  in  the 
mountains,  before  another  tremendous  crash  burst  over  our 
heads ;  whilst  the  plains  and  the  distant  hills  appeared  in  a 
perpetual  blase."  "The  tempest,"  be  says,  "was  altogether 
terrific,  and  worthy  of  the  Grecian  Jove.  My  Friend,  with 
the  priest  sad  the  servants,  did  not  enter  our  hut  tQl  three 


To  others  give  a  thousand  smiles. 
To  me  a  single  sigh.  • 

And  when  the  admiring  circle  mark 

The  paleness  of  thy  free, 
A  half-fbtm*d  tear,  a  transient  spark 

Of  melancholy  grace, 

Again  thou  It  smile,  and  blushing  shun 

Some  coxcomb's  raillery; 
Nor  own  for  once  thou  thought'st  on 

Who  ever  thinks  on  thee. 

Though  smQe  and  sigh  alike  are  vain. 
When  severM  hearts  repine, 

My  spirit  flies  o'er  mount  and 
And  mourns  in  search  of  thin*. 


STANZAS 
warmv  ix  fassxvg  thx  ambkxcia*  got*. 

Treodgh  cloudless  skies,  in  silvery 
Full  beams  the  moon  on  ActiunVs 

And  on  these  waves,  for  Egypt's  queen. 
The  ancient  world  was  won  and  lost. 

And  now  upon  the  scene  I  look. 
The  asure  grave  of  many  a  Soman ; 

Where  stern  Ambition  once  forsook 
His  wavering  crown  to  follow  woman. 

Florence !  whom  I  win  love  as  well 

As  ever  yet  was  said  or  sung 
(Since  Orpheus  sang  his  spouse  from  bell), 

Whilst  thou  art  fiur  and  lam  young; 

Sweet  Florence !  those  were  pleasant  **"*^% 
When  worlds  were  staked  for  ladles'  eyes 

Had  bards  as  many  realms  as  rhymes, 
Thy  charms  might  raise  new  Antonks. 

Though  Fate  forbids  such  things  to  be 
Yet,  by  thine  eyes  and  ringlets  curTd  2 

I  cannot  lose  a  world  for  thee. 
But  would  not  lose  thee  for  a  world. 

November  14,  ISJ 


THE  SPELL  IS  BROKE,  THE  CHASM  IS 

FLOWN! 

WaiTTSJI  AT  ATHXXS,  JAVUAftY  lfi»  1810. 

Tbb  spell  is  broke,  the  charm  b  flown  I 
Thus  is  it  with  life's  fitful  fever: 

We  madly  smile  when  we  should  groan ; 
Delirium  is  our  best  deceiver. 

Each  ludd  interval  of  thought 
Recalls  the  woes  of  Nature's  charter, 

And  he  that  acts  as  wise  men  ought, 
But  lives,  as  saints  have  died,  a  martyr. 


In  the  morning.    I 
their  way,  and  that,  after 
norance  of  their  position,  they  had 
Turkish  tombstones  and  a  ' 
flashes  of  Ufhtnmf .    They  had 
hours.    It  was  long  before  we 
storm  m  the  plain  of  Zltsa.") 

i  [-  These  staaaaa,"  says  Mr. 
them,  which,  tndevendeotfv  of  all 


WKITTEN  AFTER  SWIMMING  FROM  SE6TOS 

TO  ABYDOS.  i 

lrf  In  the  month  of  dark  December, 

Leander*  who  was  nightly  wont 
(What  maid  will  not  the  tale  remember  ?) 

To  cross  thy  stream,  broad  Hellespont ! 

If,  when  the  wintry  tempest  roar'd, 

He  sped  to  Hero,  nothing  loth, 
And  thus  of  old  thy  current  pour'd, 

Fair  Venus !  how  I  pity  both  ! 

For  m* ,  degenerate  modern  wretch, 
Though  in  the  genial  month  of  May, 

My  dripping  limbs  I  faintly  stretch, 
And  think  I  've  done  a  feat  to-day. 

But  since  he  cross'd  the  rapid  tide, 
According  to  the  doubtful  story, 

To  woo,  —  and  — Lord  knows  what  beside, 
And  swam  for  Love,  as  I  for  Glory ; 

T  were  hard  to  say  who  Cared  the  best : 
Sad  mortals !  thus  the  Gods  still  plague  you  I 

He  lost  his  labour,  I  my  jest ; 
For  he  was  drown'd,  and  I  Ve  the  ague.  * 

May  9, 1810. 


i  On  the  Sd  of  May,  1810,  while  the  Salsette  (Captain 
Batborit)  was  lying  in  the  Dardanelles,  Lieutenant  Bken- 
head  of  that  frigate  and  the  writer  of  these  rhymes  swam 
from  the  European  shore  to  the  Asiatic— by  the  by,  from 
Abydoe  to  Sestos  would  hare  been  more  correct.  The  whole 
4ietance  from  the  place  whence  we  started  to  our  landing  on 
the  other  side,  tiwlnding  the  length  we  were  carried  by  the 
current,  was  computed  by  those  on  board  the  frigate  at  up- 
wards of  four  English  mfles ;  though  the  actual  breadth  is 
barely  one.    The  rapidity  of  the  current  ii  such  that  no  boat 
ran  row  directly  across,  and  It  may,  in  some  meaiure,  be 
estimated  from  the  circumstance  of  the  whole  distance  betas 
accomplished  by  one  of  the. parties  in  an  hour  and  fire,  ana 
try  the  other  In  an  hour  and  ten,  minute*.    The  water  was 
extremely  cold,  from  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows. 
About  three  weeks  before.  In  April,  we  had  made  an  attempt ; 
bat.  baring  ridden  all  the  way  from  the  Troad  the  same 
morning,  and  the  water  being  of  an  icy  dullness,  we  found 
It  norisisrj  to  postpone  the  completion  till  the  frigate  an- 
chored below  the  castles,  when  we  swam  the  straits,  a*  just 
entering  a  considerable  way  above  the  European,  and 
below  the  Asiatic,  fort.    Chevalier  says  that  a  young 
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the  same  distance  for  bis  mistress;  and  Oliver 

n Its  baring  been  done  by  a  Neapolitan :  but  our  con- 

Tarragona,  remembered  neither  of  these  circumstances, 

tried  to  ^rr— "^  us  from  the  attempt.    A  number  of  the 

f's  crew  were  known  to  hare  accomplished  a  greater 

1 1  and  the  only  thing  that  surprised  me  was,  that,  as 

had  been  entertamed  of  the  truth  of  Leanders  story, 

so  traveller  had  ever  endeavoured  to  ascertain  Its  practica- 
ttfllty. 

*>  rM  My  companion,"  says  Mr.  Hobbouse,  "  had  before 
-y— «a^  a  more  perilous,  but  less  celebrated  passage ;  for  1  re- 
collect that,  when  we  were  in  Portugal,  be  swam  from  Old 
^[t,rw^  co  Betas  Castle,  and  having  to  contend  with  a  tide 
counter  current,  the  wind  blowing  freshly,  was  but  little 
titan  two  hours  in  crossing.**] 

TJU  Ordtomenus,  where  stood  the  Temple  of  the  Graces, 
tm  tempted  to  exclaim, "  Whither  have  the  Graces  fled  ?  " 


©r 


v  scsSe?  did  I  expect  to  find  them  here ;  yet  here  comes  one 

i  with  golden  cups  and  coffee,  and  another  with  a 

The  book  Is  a  register  of  names,  some  of  which  are 

jsdad  by  the  voice  of  fame.    Among  them  Is  Lord 

a,  connected  with  some  lines  which  1  here  send  you.  — 

WitXIAMB.] 

'*  copy  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  Maid 
and  her  family  from  the  late  eminent  artist,  Mr. 
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S«25siWulUma  of  Edinburgh's,  ••  Travels  In  Italy,  Greece," 
f*  1_  ••  Our  servant,  who  had  gone  before  to  procure  accom- 
9,1  -  —  net  as  at  the  gate,  and  conducted  us  to  Theodore 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  THE  TRAVELLERS*  BOOK 
AT  ORCHOMENUS. 

IN  THIS  BOOK  A  TRAVELLER  HAD  WIITTHN  t  — 

"  Fair  Albion,  smiling,  sees  her  son  depart 
To  trace  the  birth  and  nursery  of  art : 
Noble  his  object,  glorious  is  his  aim ; 
He  comes  to  Athens,  and  he  writes  his  name." 

BENEATH  WHICH  LOSD  BYRON  INSERTED  THE  FOLLOWING  ;  — 

The  modest  bard,  like  many  a  bard  unknown, 
Rhymes  on  our  names,  but  wisely  hides  his  own ; 
But  yet,  whoe'er  he  be,  to  say  no  worse, 
His  name  would  bring  more  credit  than  his  verse.  * 

1810. 

MAID  OF  ATHENS,  ERE  WE  PART. 
Zttt?  fuvt  r&V  kyturS. 
Maid  of  Athens  4,  ere  we  part, 
Give,  oh,  give  me  back  my  heart ; 
Or,  since  that  has  left  my  breast, 
Keep  it  now,  and  take  the  rest  I 
Hear  my  vow  before  I  go, 

Zarq  /lssv,  ?«?  ayavi.  $ 

By  those  tresses  unconflned, 
Woo'd  by  each  JEgean  wind  ; 
By  those  lids  whose  jetty  fringe 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks'  blooming  tinge ; 
By.those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe, 
Z*/*j  (aov,  cat  oyawm, 

Ifacrl,  the  Consulina's,  where  we  at  present  live.  This  lady 
is  the  widow  of  the  consul,  and  has  three  lovely  daughters  ; 
the  eldest  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and  said  to  be  the 
*  Maid  of  Athens'  of  Lord  Byron.  Their  apartment  Is  im- 
mediately opposite  to  ours,  and,  if  you  could  see  them,  as  we 
do  now,  through  the  gently  waving  aromatic  plants  before 
our  window,  vou  would  leave yourneart  In  Athens.  The- 
resa, the  Maid  of  Athens,  Catlnco,  and  Mariana,  are  of  middle 
stature.  On  the  crown  of  the  bead  of  each  Is  a  red  Albanian 
skull-cap,  with  a  blue  tassel  spread  out  and  fastened  down 
like  a  star.  Near  the  edge  or  bottom  of  the  skull-cap  is  a 
handkerchief  of  various  colours  bound  round  their  temples. 
The  youngest  wears  her  hair  loose,  foiling  on  her  shoulders, 
—  the  hair  behind  descending  down  the  hack  nearly  to  the 
waist,  and,  as  usual,  mixed  with  silk.  The  two  eldest  gene- 
rally  have  their  hair  bound,  and  fastened  under  the  hand- 
kerchief. Their  upper  robe  is  a  pelisse  edged  with  for.  hang- 
ing loose  down  to  the  ankles ;  below  Is  a  handkerchief  of 
muslin  covering  the  bosom,  and  terminating  at  the  waist, 
which  Is  short ;  under  that,  a  gown  of  striped  silk  or  muslin, 
with  a  gore  round  the  swell  of  the  loins,  foiling  in  front  In 
graceful  negligence;  — white  stockings  and  yauow  slippers 
complete  their  attire.  The  two  eldest  have  black,  or  dark, 
hair  and  eyes ;  their  visage  oval,  and  complexion  somewhat 
pale,  with  teeth  of  dassung  whiteness.  Their  cheeks  are 
rounded,  and  noses  straight,  rather  Inclined  to  aquiline. 
The  youngest.  Mariana,  is  very  foir,  her  face  not  so  finely, 
rounded,  but  has  a  gayer  expression  than  her  sisters',  whose 
countenances,  except  when  the  conversation  has  something 
of  mirth  in  It,  may  be  said  to  be  rather  pensive.  Their  per- 
sons are  elegant,  and  their  manners  pleasing  and  ladylike, 
such  as  would  be  fascinating  In  any  country.  They  possess 
very  considerable  powers  or  conversation,  and  their  minds 
seem  to  be  more  instructed  than  those  of  the  Greek  women 
in  general.  With  such  attractions,  it  would,  Indeed,  be  re- 
markable. If  they  did  not  meet  with  great  attentions  from  the 
travellers  who  occasionally  are  resident  in  Athens.  They  sit 
m  the  eastern  style,  a  little  reclined,  with  their  limbs  ga- 
thered under  them  on  the  divan,  and  without  shoes.  Their 
employments  are  the  needle,  tambouring,  and  reading." 
There  is  a  beautiful  engraving  of  the  Maid  of  Athens  In 
Finden's  Illustrations  of  Byron,  No.  I.] 

•  Romaic  expression  of  tenderness:  if  I  translate  It,  1 
shall  affront  the  gentlemen,  as  It  may  seem  that  I  supposed 
they  could  not ;  and  if  I  do  not,  I  may  affront  the  ladles.  For 
fear  of  any  misconstruction  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  I  shall 
do  so,  begging  pardon  of  the  learned.  It  means,  "  My  Use, 
1  love  you  I  *r  which  sounds  -~*y  prettily  in  all  languages, 
and  is  as  much  in  fashion  In  Greece  at  this  day  as,  Juvenal 
tells  us,  the  two  first  words  were  amongst  the  Roman  ladles, 
whose  erotic  expressions  were  all  Hellenised. 

Nn 
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IftlO* 


By  that  lip  I  long  to  taste ; 
By  that  rone-encircled  waist ; 
By  all  the  token-flowers }  that  tell 
What  words  can  never  speak  so  well ; 
By  love's  alternate  joy  and  woe, 
z*n  /mS,  r&t  iyv*. 

Maid  of  Athens  1  I  am  gone : 

Think  of  me,  sweet !  when  alone. 

Though  I  fly  to  Istambol,  2 

Athens  holds  my  heart  and  soul : 

Can  I  cease  to  love  thee  ?    No  I 

XSn  fjuS,  f«f  iyatrim 

Athens,  1810. 


TRANSLATION 

TBS  VU  aSB's   DOLE  IK  THE   XZDEA  OF  Kr/RIrlDBS. 

Oh  how  I  wish  that  an  embargo 
Had  kept  in  port  the  good  ship  Argo ! 
Who,  still  unlaunch'd  from  Grecian  docks, 
Had  never  pass'd  the  Azure  rocks ; 
But  now  I  fear  her  trip  will  be  a 
Damn'd  business  for  my  Miss  Medea,  &c  fee. * 

June,  1810. 

MY  EPITAPH. 

Youth,  Nature,  and  relenting  Jove, 
To  keep  my  lamp  in  strongly  strove ; 
But  Bomanelli  was  so  stout, 
He  beat  all  three  —  and  blew  it  out.  * 

Oct.  1810. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  AN  EPITAPH. 

Kind  Reader !  take  your  choice  to  cry  or  laugh ; 
Here  Habold  lies — but  where  *»  hit  Epitaph  ? 
If  such  you  seek,  try  Westminster,  and  view 
Ten  thousand  just  as  fit  for  him  as  you. 

Athens. 


1  In  the  Bast  (where  ladies  are  not  taught  to  write,  lest 
they  should  •cribble  assignations)  flowers,  cinders,  pebbles, 
Ac  convey  the  sentiments  of  the  parties  by  that  universal 
deputy  of  mercury — an  old  woman.  A  cinder  says, "  I  burn 
for  thee ;"  a  bunch  of  flowers  tied  with  hair,  "  Take  me  and 
fly ; "  but  a  pebble  declares— what  nothing  else  can. 

1  Constantinople. 

*  [M  I  am  just  come  from  an  expedition  through  the  Bos- 
phorus  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cyanean  Symplegades,  up 
which  last  I  scrambled  with  as  great  risk  as  ever  the  Argo- 
nauts escaped  in  their  hoy.  You  remember  the  beginning  of 
the  nurse's  dole  in  the  Medea,  of  which  I  beg  you  to  take  the 
following  translation,  done  on  the  summit.'*--. Lord  B.  to 
Mr.Hemry  Drswy,  June  17. 1810.] 

4  [M  I  have  just  escaped  from  a  jraysldan  and  a  fever.  In 
spite  of  my  teeth  and  tongue,  the  English  consul,  my  Tartar, 
Albanian,  dragoman,  forced  a  physician  upon  me,  and  in 
three  days  brought  me  to  the  last  gasp.  In  this  state  I  made 
my  epitaph/*—  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Kodgton,  Oct.  3. 1810.] 

*  [These  lines  are  copied  from  a  leaf  of  the  original  MS. 
of  the  second  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold.*'] 

«  [On  the  departure,  to  July,  1810,  of  his  friend  and  fellow- 
traveller,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  for  England,  Lord  Byron  fixed  his 
bead-quarters  at  Athens,  where  ne  had  taken  lodgings  in  a 
Franciscan  convent ;  making  occasional  excursions  through 
Attica  and  the  Morea,  and  employing  himself,  in  the  interval 
of  his  tours,  hi  collecting  materials  tor  those  notices  on  the 
state  of  modern  Greece  which  are  appended  to  the  second 
canto  of  M  Childe  Harold."  In  this  retreat  also  he  wrote 
u  Hmts  from  Horace."  "  The  Curse  of  Minerva,"  and  -  Re- 
marks on  the  Romaic,  or  Modern  Greek  Language."  He 
thus  writes  to  his  mother : — u  At  present,  I  do  not  care  to 
venture  a  winter's  voyage,  even  If  I  were  otherwise  tired  of 
travelling :  but  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  looking 
at  mankind,  instead  of  reading  about  them,  and  the  bitter 


LINES  WRITTEN  BENEATH  A  PICTURE.  > 

Dear  object  of  defeated  care  1 
Though  now  of  Love  and  thee  bereft. 

To  reconcile  me  with  despair. 
Thine  image  and  my  tears  are  left 

Tis  said  with  Sorrow  Time  can  cope; 

But  this  I  feel  can  ne'er  be  true : 
For  by  the  death-blow  of  my  Hope 

My  Memory  immortal  grew. 

Athens,  January,  1811.* 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

WAR  SONG, 

M  As£rt  evidar  «m 


Sows  of  the  Greeks,  arise ! 

The  glorious  hour's  gone  forth. 
And,  worthy  of  such  ties. 

Display  who  gave  us  birth. 

CHORDS. 

Sons  of  Greeks  1  let  us  go 
In  arms  against  the  foe. 
Till  their  hated  blood  shall  flow 
In  a  river  past  our  fleet 

Then  manfully  despising 

The  Turkish  tyrant's  yoke, 
Let  your  country  see  you  rising. 

And  all  her  chains  are  broke. 
Brave  shades  of  chiefe  and  sages, 

Behold  the  coming  strife  1 
Hellenes  of  past  ages, 

Oh,  start  again  to  life ! 
At  the  sound  of  ray  trumpet,  breaking 

Tour  sleep,  oh,  Join  with  me ! 
And  the  seven-hffl'd  *  dry  seeking. 

Fight,  conquer,  till  we're  free. 

Sons  of  Greeks, 

effects  of  staying  at  home  with  all  the 
an  islander,  that  I  think  there  should 
to  send  our  young  men  abroad,  for  a 
allies  our  wars  have  left  us.    Here  I 
with,  French,  Italians, 


Americana,  Ax.  Ac  Ac ;  and,  without  leafny 

I  can  judge  of  the  countries  and  manners  ©/< 

see  the  aupeiiority  of  England  (which,  by  taw 

good  deal  mistaken  about  In  many  things),  I  am 

where  I  find  her  inferior,  I  am  at  Wait  eaiHgl 

I  might  have  stayed,  smoked  to  yoor  town*,  or 

country,  a  century,  without  being  sure  of  thk 

acquiring  any  thing  more  user©!  or  amusing  at  ho 

no  journal ;  nor  have  1  any  intention  of  serftMUcg 

I  have  done  with  authorship  t  and  if.  In  any" 

have  convinced  the  critics  or  the  world  I  we 

than  they  took  me  for,  1  am  satisfied  ;  oor  will  I 

reputation  by  a  future  eflbrt.    It  la  true  1  haw 

in  manuscript,  but  I  leavo  them  for  theee  who 

me ;  and,  if  deemed  worth  publishing,  they 

long  my  memory,  when  I  myself  shall  cease  to 

I  have  a  famous  Bavarian  artist  taking  * 

Ac.  Ac.  for  me.     This  will  be  better 

disease  I  hope  myself  cured  of.   I  hope,  on  my  mum. 

a  quiet,  recluse  life ;  but  God  know*,  and  docs  beat 

all?*] 

'  The  song  AiCrt  rmtht,  Ac.  was  _ 
perished  In  the  attempt  to  revolutionise 
lation  is  as  literal  as  the  author  could  make  It  in 
is  of  the  same  measure  as  that  of  the  ortemeA. 
the  Capuchin  convent.   Lord  Byron  devoted 
daily  to  the  stndy  of  the  Romaic ;  and  various 
diligence  will  be  foond  m  the  Arrsamct. 
the  Romaic  or  Modern  Greek 
and  Translations.] 

■  Constantinople.    M  *eMAaeir.'* 


^M^Jata^M.    at-  — 

■  lUiafU  Uj 
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« 
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Sputa,  Sparta,  why  in  slumbers 

Lethargic  dost  thou  lie  ? 
Awake,  and  join  thy  numbers 

With  Athens,  old  ally ! 
Leonldas  recalling, 

That  chief  of  ancient  song, 
Who  saved  ye  once  from  felling, 

The  terrible  I  the  strong ! 
Who  made  that  bold  diversion 

In  old  Thermopylae, 
And  warring  with  the  Persian 

To  keel)  Ate  country  free; 
With  his  three  hundred  waging 

The  battle,  long  he  stood, 
And  like  a  lion  raging, 

Expired  in  seas  of  blood. 

Sons  of  Greeks,  &c. l 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  ROMAIC  SONG, 

I  ewtsb,  thy  garden  of  roses,  * 

Beloved  and  fair  Haidee, 
Each  morning  where  Flora  reposes, 

For  surely  I  see  her  In  thee. 
Oh,  Lovely  1  thus  low  I  implore  thee, 

Receive  this  fond  truth  from  my  tongue, 
Which  utters  its  song  to  adore  thee, 

Tet  trembles  for  what  it  has  sung; 
As  the  branch,  at  the  bidding  of  Nature, 

Adds  fragrance  and  fruit  to  the  tree, 
Through  her  eyes,  through  her  every  feature, 

Shines  the  soul  of  the  young  Haidee. 

But  the  loveliest  garden  grows  hateful 

When  Love  has  abandon 'd  the  bowers  ; 
Bring  me  hemlock  —  since  mine  is  ungrateful, 

That  herb  is  more  fragrant  than  flowers. 
The  poison,  when  pour'd  from  the  chalice, 

Will  deeply  embitter  the  bowl ; 
Bat  when  drunk  to  escape  from  thy  malice, 

The  draught  shall  be  sweet  to  my  soul. 
Too  cruel  1  in  vain  I  implore  thee 

My  heart  from  these  horrors  to  save  : 
Will  nought  to  my  bosom  restore  thee  ? 

Then  open  the  gates  of  the  grave. 

Ai  the  chief  who  to  combat  advances 

Secure  of  his  conquest  before, 
Thus  thou,  with  those  eyes  for  thy  lances, 

Hast  pierced  through  my  heart  to  its  core. 
Ah,  tell  me,  my  soul  I  roust  I  perish 

By  pangs  which  a  smile  would  dispel  ?       [rish, 
Would  the  hope,  which  thou  once  bad'st  me  che- 

For  torture  repay  me  too  well  ? 


»  ritlga  was  a  Thetsalian.  and  passed  the  ant  part  of  his 
twitk  among  his  native  mountains,  in  teaching  ancient  Greek 
to  ti  to  countrymen.  On  the  irst  burst  of  the  French  revolution, 
t»m  joined  himself  to  some  other  enthusiasts,  and  with  them 
p«  r  ■mbnlsrud  Greece,  rousing  the  bold,  and  encouraging  the 
ttmfci  by  Ms  minstrelsy.  He  afterwards  went  to  Vienna  to 
moAUM  aid  far  a  rising,  which  he  and  his  comrades  had  for 
in  been  endeavouring  to  accomplish ;  but  he  was  given  up 
cfee  Austrian  government  to  the  Turks,  who  vainly  endea- 
'  by  torture  to  force  from  him  the  names  of  the  other 

The  sons;  from  which  this  Is  taken  Is  a  great  favourite 
the  young  girls  of  Athens  of  all  classes.    Their  manner 


Now  sad  is  the  garden  of  roses, 

Beloved  but  false  Haidee ! 
There  Flora  all  wither'd  reposes, 

And  mourns  o'er  thine  absence  with  me. 


ON  PARTING. 

Tarn  kiss,  dear  maid !  thy  Up  has  left 

Shall  never  part  from  mine, 
Till  happier  hours  restore  the  gift 

Untainted  back  to  thine. 

Thy  parting  glance,  which  fondly  beams, 

An  equal  love  may  see  : 
The  tear  that  from  thine  eyelid  streams 

Can  weep  no  change  in  me. 

I  ask  no  pledge  to  make  me  blest 

In  gaxing  when  alone ; 
Nor  one  memorial  for  a  breast, 

Whose  thoughts  are  all  thine  own. 

Nor  need  I  write — to  tell  the  tale 

My  pen  were  doubly  weak  : 
Oh !  what  can  idle  words  avail, 

Unless  the  heart  could  speak  ? 

By  day  or  night,  in  weal  or  woe, 

That  heart,  no  longer  free, 
Must  bear  the  love  it  cannot  show, 

And  silent  ache  for  thee. 


March,  1811. 


EPITAPH    FOR    JOSEPH    BLACKETT, 

LATE   rOET   AND    SHOEMAKER.  * 

Stranger !  behold,  interred  together, 

The  soul*  of  learning  and  of  leather. 

Poor  Joe  is  gone,  but  left  his  atf  .• 

Tou  11  find  his  relics  in  a  staff. 

His  works  were  neat,  and  often  found 

Well  stltch'd,  and  with  morocco  bound. 

Tread  lightly— where  the  bard  is  laid 

He  cannot  mend  the  shoe  he  made  ; 

Tet  is  he  happy  in  his  hole, 

With  verse  immortal  as  his  sole. 

But  still  to  business  he  held  fast, 

And  stuck  to  Phoebus  to  the  last 

Then  who  shall  say  so  good  a  fellow 

Was  only  "  leather  and  prunella  7  " 

For  character — he  did  not  lack  it ; 

And  if  he  did,  'twere  shame  to  "  Black-it" 

Malta,  May  16,  1811. 


of  singing  it  is  by  verses  in  rotation,  the  whole  number  pro- 
sent  joining  in  the  chorus.  I  have  heard  It  frequently  at  our 
"  x*>«/'  in  the  winter  of  1810-1 1.    The  air  Is  plaintive  and 

S  [National  songs  and  popular  works  of  amusement  throw 
no  small  light  on  the  manners  of  a  people :  they  are  materials 
which  most  travellers  have  within  their  reach,  but  which 
they  almost  always  disdain  to  collect.  Lord  Byron  has  shown 
a  better  taste ;  and  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  his  example  will.  In 
future,  be  generally  followed George  Elus.] 

4  [Some  notice  of  this  poetaster  has  been  given,  sm«i. 
p.  432.    He  died  In  1810,  and  his  works  have  followed  hlm.l 
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FAREWELL  TO  MALTA. 

Adixu,  ye  joys  of  La  Valette ! 

Adieu,  sirocco,  son,  and  sweat ! 

Adieu,  thou  palace  rarely  enter'd  ! 

Adieu,  ye  mansions  where  —  I've  ventured  ! 

Adieu,  ye  cursed  streets  of  stairs ! 

(How  surely  he  who  mounts  you  swears  !) 

Adieu,  ye  merchants  often  failing ! 

Adieu,  thou  mob  for  ever  railing ! 

Adieu,  ye  packets — without  letters ! 

Adieu,  ye  fools — who  ape  your  betters  I 

Adieu,  thou  damned'st  quarantine, 

That  gave  me  fever,  and  the  spleen  ! 

Adieu  that  stage  which  makes  us  yawn,  Sirs, 

Adieu  his  Excellency's  dancers  1 

Adieu  to  Peter — whom  no  fault  *s  in, 

But  could  not  teach  a  colonel  waltzing ; 

Adieu,  ye  females  fraught  with  graces ! 

Adieu  red  coats,  and  redder  feces  l 

Adieu  the  supercilious  air 

Of  all  that  strut  "  en  militaire  !H 

I  go — but  God  knows  when,  or  why, 

To  smoky  towns  and  cloudy  sky, 

To  things  (the  honest  truth  to  say) 

As  bad — but  in  a  different  way. 

Farewell  to  these,  but  not  adieu, 

Triumphant  sons  of  truest  blue ! 

While  either  Adriatic  shore, 

And  fallen  chiefs,  and  fleets  no  more, 

And  nightly  smiles,  and  daily  dinners, 

Proclaim  you  war  and  women's  winners. 

Pardon  my  Muse,  who  apt  to  prate  is, 

And  take  my  rhyme — because  'tis  w  gratis." 

And  now  I  've  got  to  Mrs.  Fraser, 
Perhaps  you  think  I  mean  to  praise  her— 
And  were  I  vain  enough  to  think 
My  praise  was  worth  this  drop  of  ink, 
A  line — or  two — were  no  hard  matter, 
As  here,  indeed,  I  need  not  flatter : 
But  she  must  be  content  to  shine 
In  better  praises  than  in  mine, 
With  lively  air,  and  open  heart, 
And  fashion's  ease,  without  its  art ; 
Her  hours  can  gaily  glide  along, 
Nor  ask  the  aid  of  idle  song. 

• 
And  now,  O  Malta  I  since  thou'st  got  us, 
Thou  little  military  hothouse ! 
Ill  not  offend  with  words  uncivil. 
And  wish  thee  rudely  at  the  Devil, 
But  only  stare  from  out  my  casement, 
And  ask,  for  what  is  such  a  place  meant  ? 
Then,  in  my  solitary  nook, 
Return  to  scribbling,  or  a  book, 
Or  take  my  physic  while  I'm  able 
(Two  spoonfuls  hourly  by  the  label), 
Prefer  my  nightcap  to  my  beaver, 
And  bless  the  gods —  I  *ve  got  a  fever. 

May  36, 181 1 .    [Fint  published,  1832. J 


i  ["  On  a  leaf  of  one  of  Lord  Byron's  paper-books  I  find 
an  Epigram,  whkh,  though  not  perhaps  particularly  good,  I 
consider  myself  bound  to  insert.1'  —  Moors.  The  farce  In 
question  was  called  M  M.P. ;  or,  the  Blue  Stocking,"  and 


TO  DIVES. 

A    riAQHINT. 

Uxhafit  Dives I  in  an  evil  hour 
'Gainst  Nature's  voice  seduced  to  deeds  accurst ! 
Once  Fortune's  minion,  now  thou  feel'st  her  power ; 
Wrath's  vial  on  thy  lofty  head  hath  burst 
In  Wit,  in  Genius,  as  in  Wealth  the  first. 
How  wond'rous  bright  thy  blooming  morn  arose  i 
But  thou  wert  smitten  with  th'  unhallow'd  thirst 
Of  Crime  un-named,  and  thy  sad  noon  must  dose 
In  scorn,  and  solitude  unsought,  the  worst  of  woes. 

1811.    [First  published.  MS.] 


ON  MOORE'S  LAST  OPERATIC  FARCE,  OR 
FARCICAL  OPERA. 

Good  plays  are  scarce, 

So  Moore  writes  farce : 
The  poet's  fame  grows  brittle — 

We  knew  before 

That  Little's  Moore, 
But  now  tis  Moore  that's  JEttfe. 

Sept.  14,1811.    [First  published. 


EPISTLE  TO  A  FRIEND,  t 

IN  ANSWXK  TO  SOMI  UHVS  »XHOJlTIXO  TH*  ACTHO* 

to  ax  CHuarux,  axd  to  m  banish  cabs." 

"  Oh  !  banish  care" — such  ever  be 
The  motto  of  thy  revelry  { 
Perchance  of  mine,  when  wassail  nights 
Renew  those  riotous  delights, 
Wherewith  the  children  of  Despair 
Lull  the  lone  heart,  and  M  banish  care.** 
But  not  in  morn's  reflecting  hour, 
When  present,  past,  and  future  lower. 
When  all  I  loved  is  changed  or  gone, 
Mock  with  such  taunts  the  woes  of  one, 

Whose  every  thought — but  let  them  pass 

Thou  knowVt  I  am  not  what  I  was. 
But,  above  all,  if  thou  wouldst  boM 
Place  in  a  heart  that  ne'er  wis  cold, 
By  all  the  powers  that  men  revere, 
By  all  unto  thy  bosom  dear, 
Thy  joys  below,  thy  hopes  above, 
Speak — speak  of  anything  but  love. 

'Twere  long  to  tell,  and  vain  to  bear,. 
The  tale  of  one  who  scorns  a  tear ; 
And  there  is  little  in  that  tale 
Which  better  bosoms  would  bewafl. 
But  mine  has  suffer'd  more  than  well 
'T  would  suit  philosophy  to  tell. 
I've  seen  my  bride  another's  bride,— 
Have  seen  her  seated  by  his  side,  — 
Have  seen  the  infant,  which  she  bore, 
Wear  the  sweet  smile  the  mother  wore, 
When  she  and  I  in  youth  have  smiled, 
As  fond  and  faultless  as  her  child ;— 
Have  seen  her  eyes,  in  cold  disdain. 
Ask  if  I  felt  no  secret  pain; 


came  out  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  on  the 
ber.) 

a  [Mr.  Francis  Hodgson  (not  then  the 
ttntf,  p.  542.} 


1811. 


OCCASIONAL  PIECES. 
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And  /  have  acted  well  my  part, 
And  made  my  cheek  belie  my  heart, 
Betum*d  the  freezing  glance  she  gave, 
Yet  felt  the  while  that  woman's  slave ;  — 
Have  kiss 'd,  as  if  without  design, 
The  babe  which  ought  to  have  been  mine, 
And  show'd,  alas  1  in  each  caress 
Time  had  not  made  me  love  the  less. l 

But  let  this  pass — 111  whine  no  more, 

Nor  seek  again  an  eastern  shore ; 

The  world  bents  a  busy  brain,  — 

1*11  hie  me  to  its  haunts  again. 

But  if,  in  some  succeeding  year, 

When  Britain's  M  May  is  in  the  sere," 

Thou  hear'st  of  one,  whose  deepening  crimes 

Suit  with  the  sablest  of  the  times ; 

Of  one,  whom  love  nor  pity  sways, 

Nor  hope  of  fame,  nor  good  men's  praise ; 

One,  who  in  stern  ambition's  pride, 

Perchance  not  blood  shall  turn  aside ; 

One  rank'd  in  some  recording  page 

With  the  worst  anarchs  of  the  age, 

Him  wOt  thou  know — and  knowing  pause, 

Nor  with  the  effict  forget  the  cause.  > 

Newstead  Abbey.  Oct.  11,  1811.* 
[First  published,  1890.] 


TO  THTRZA. 


Without  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot, 
And  say,  what  Truth  might  well  have  said, 

By  all,  save  one,  perchance  forgot, 
Ah !  wherefore  art  thou  lowly  laid  ? 

By  many  a  shore  and  many  a  sea 

Divided,  yet  beloved  in  vain ; 
The  past,  the  future  fled  to  thee, 

To  bid  us  meet —  no —  ne'er  again ! 

Could  this  have  been— a  word,  a  look, 
That  softly  said,  "  We  part  in  peace," 

Had  taught  my  bosom  how  to  brook, 
With  fainter  sighs,  thy  soul's  release. 

And  didst  thou  not,  since  Death  for  thee 
Prepared  a  light  and  pangless  dart, 

Once  long  for  him  thou  ne'er  shalt  see, 
Who  held,  and  holds  thee  in  his  heart  ? 

1  [These  lines  will  show  with  what  gloomy  fidelity,  even 
who*  under  the  pressure  of  recent  sorrow.  Lord  Byron  re- 
vested to  the  disappointment  of  his  early  affection,  as  the 
cadet  source  of  all  his  sufferings  and  errors,  present  and  to 
come.  —  Moons.] 

*  [The  anticipations  of  his  own  future  career  In  these  con- 
cladhg  lines  are  of  a  nature,  it  must  be  owned,  to  awaken 
snore  of  horror  than  of  Interest,  were  we  not  prepared,  by  so 
many  Instances  of  his  exaggeration  in  this  respect,  not  to  be 
startled  at  any  lengths  to  which  the  spirit  of  self-libelling 
would  carry  him.  It  seemed  as  If,  with  the  power  of  painting 
fierce  and  gloomy  personages,  he  had  also  the  ambition  to  be, 
himself,  the  dark  'sublime  he  drew,'  and  that,  tn  his  fondness 
for  the  delineation  of  heroic  crime,  he  endeavoured  to  fancy, 
where  he  could  not  find  In  his  own  character,  fit  subjects  for 
bis  pencil.  —  Moos*.] 

*  [Two  days  after.  In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  Lord 
Byron  says,—*4 1  am  growing  nrrmna  (how  you  will  laugh  I) 
—  but  It  Is  true,  —  really,  wretchedly,  ridiculously,  fine- 
ladkaUy  ntrvout.     Your  climate  UUs  me ;  I  can  neither 

write,  nor  amuse  myself,  or  any  one  else.    My  days  are 


listless,  and  my  nights  restless :  I  have  seldom  any  society, 
and,  when  1  have,  I  run  out  of  It.  I  don't  know  that  I  sha  *n*t 
end  with  Insanity  j  for  I  find  a  want  of  method  In  arranging 
say  thoughts  that  perplexes  me  strangely."] 

4  (Mr.  Moore  considers  M  Tbyrsa"  as  if  she  were  a  mere 


Oh  !  who  like  him  had  watch'd  thee  here  f 
Or  sadly  mark'd  thy  glaaing  eye, 

In  that  dread  hour  ere  death  appear, 
When  silent  sorrow  fears  to  sigh, 

Till  all  was  past !    But  when  no  more 
Twas  thine  to  reck  of  human  woe, 

Affection's  heart-drops,  gushing  o'er. 
Had  flow'd  as  fast — as  now  they  flow. 

Shall  they  not  flow,  when  many  a  day 

In  these,  to  me,  deserted  towers, 
Ere  call'd  but  for  a  time  away, 

Affection's  mingling  tears  were  ours  ? 

Ours  too  the  glance  none  saw  beside ; 

The  smile  none  else  might  understand ; 
The  whisper'd  thought  of  hearts  allied, 

The  pressure  of  the  thrilling  hand ; 

The  kiss,  so  guiltless  and  refined. 
That  Love  each  warmer  wish  forbore ; 

Those  eyes  proclaim'd  so  pure  a  mind, 
Even  Passion  blush'd  to  plead  for  more. 

The  tone,  that  taught  me  to  rejoice, 
When  prone,  unlike  thee,  to  repine ; 

The  song,  celestial  from  thy  voice, 
But  sweet  to  me  from  none  but  thine ; 

The  pledge  we  wore — I  wear  it  still, 
But  where  is  thine  ? — Ah !  where  art  thou? 

Oft  have  I  borne  the  weigut  of  ill, 
But  never  bent  beneath  till  now  I 

Well  hast  thou  left  In  life's  best  bloom 

The  cup  of  woe  for  me  to  drain. 
If  rest  alone  be  in  the  tomb, 

I  would  not  wish  thee  here  again ; 

But  if  in  worlds  more  blest  than  this 

Thy  virtues  seek  a  litter  sphere, 
Impart  some  portion  of  thy  bliss, 

To  wean  me  from  mine  anguish  here. 

Teach  me  —  too  early  taught  by  thee  ! 

To  bear,  forgiving  and  forgiven : 
On  earth  thy  love  was  such  to  me ; 

It  fain  would  form  my  hope  in  heaven ! 

October  11, 1811.4 


creature  of  the  Poet's  brain.  "  It  was,"  he  says,  M  about 
the  time  when  he  was  thus  bitterly  feeling,  and  expressing, 
the  blight  which  his  heart  had  suffered  from  a  real  object  of 
affection,  that  his  poems  on  the  death  of  an  imaginary  one 
were  written  ; — nor  is  It  any  wonder,  when  we  consider  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  these  beautiful  effusions 
flowed  from  his  fancy,  that,  of  all  his  strains  of  pathos,  they 
should  be  the  most  touching  and  most  pure.  They  were. 
Indeed,  the  essence,  the  abstract  spirit,  as  it  were,  of  many 
griefs ;— a  confluence  of  sad  thought*  from  many  sources  Of 
sorrow,  refined  and  warmed  In  their  passage  through  bis 
fancy,  and  forming  thus  one  deep  reservoir  of  mournful 
feeling-''  It  is  epwy  to  disturb  a  sentiment  thus  beautifully 
expressed ;  but  Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dallas,  bear- 
ing the  exact  date  of  these  lines,  rlx.  Oct.  11th,  1811,  writes 
as  follows :— »*•  I  have  been  again  shocked  with  a  death,  and 
hare  lost  one  very  dear  to  me  in  happier  times :  but '  I  have 
almost  forgot  the  taste  of  grief,'  and  *  supped  full  of  horrors,' 
dll  I  have  become  callous ;  nor  hare  I  a  tear  left  for  an  event 
which,  fire  years  ago,  would  have  bowed  my  head  to  the 
earth/1  In  his  reply  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Dallas  says,--1*  I 
thank  you  for  your  confidential  communication,  now  truly 
do  I  wish  that  that  being  had  Bred,  and  Ured  yours!  What 
your  obligations  to  her  would  have  been  in  that  case  is  moco- 
cetvable."  8everal  years  after  the  series  of  poems  on  Thyme 
were  written.  Lord  Byron,  on  being  asked  to  whom  they 
fared,  by  a  person  In  whose  tenderness  he 
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1811. 


AWAY,  AWAY,  YE  NOTES  OF  WOE. 

A  wat,  away,  ye  notes  of  woe !  ' 

Be  silent,  thou  once  soothing  strain. 
Or  I  must  flee  from  hence  —  for,  oh ! 

I  dare  not  trust  those  sounds  again. 
To  me  they  speak  of  brighter  days  — 

But  lull  the  chords,  for  now,  alas ! 
I  must  not  think,  I  may  not  gaze, 

On  what  I  am — on  what  I  was. 

The  voice  that  made  those  sounds  more  sweet 

Is  hush'd,  and  all  their  charms  are  fled ; 
And  now  their  softest  notes  repeat 

A  dirge,  an  anthem  o'er  the  dead ! 
Yes,  Thyrsa !  yes,  they  breathe  of  thee, 

Beloved  dust  1  since  dust  thou  art ; 
And  all  that  once  was  harmony 

Is  worse  than  discord  to  my  heart  I 

Tis  silent  all  1 — but  on  my  ear 

The  well  remember*d  echoes  thrill ; 
I  hear  a  voice  I  would  not  hear, 

A  voice  that  now  might  well  be  still : 
Yet  oft  my  doubting  soul 't  will  shake ; 

Even  slumber  owns  its  gentle  tone, 
Till  consciousness  will  vainly  wake 

To  listen,  though  the  dream  be  flown. 

Sweet  Thyrsa  I  waking  as  in  sleep, 

Thou  art  but  now  a  lovely  dream ; 
A  star  that  trembled  o'er  the  deep, 

Then  turn*d  from  earth  its  tender  beam. 
Bat  he  who  through  life's  dreary  way 

Must  pass,  when  heaven  is  veil'd  in  wrath, 
Will  long  lament  the  vanish'd  ray 

That  scatter'd  gladness  o'er  his  path. 

December  6, 1811.1 


ONE  STRUGGLE  MORE,  AND  I  AM  FREE. 

Ox*  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free 
From  pangs  that  rend  my  heart  in  twain ; 

One  last  long  sigh  to  love  and  thee, 
•  Then  back  to  busy  life  again. 

It  suits  me  well  to  mingle  now 

With  things  that  never  pleased  before : 

Though  every  joy  is  fled  below, 
What  future  grief  can  touch  me  more  ? 

Then  bring  me  wine,  the  banquet  bring ; 

Man  was  not  form'd  to  live  alone : 
1 11  be  that  light,  unmeaning  thing 

That  smiles  with  all,  and  weeps  with  none. 
It  was  not  thus  in  days  more  dear, 

It  never  would  have  been,  but  thou 
Hast  fled,  and  left  me  lonely  here ; 

Tbou'rt  nothing  —  all  are  nothing  now. 

In  vain  my  lyre  would  lightly  breathe  ! 

The  smile  that  sorrow  fain  would  wear 
But  mocks  the  woe  that  lurks  beneath, 

Like  roses  o'er  a  sepulchre. 


.  refuted  to  answer,  with  marks  of  painful  agitation, 
as  rendered  any  farther  recurrence  to  the  subject  im- 
possible.   The  reader  must  be  left  to  form  his  own  conclu- 
The  five  following  pieces  are  all  devoted  to  Thyrsa.] 


Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill : 
Though  pleasure  fires  the  maddening  soul, 

The  heart — the  heart  is  lonely  still ! 

On  many  a  lone  and  lovely  night 

It  soothed  to  gase  upon  the  sky ; 
For  then  I  deem'd  the  heavenly  tight 

Shone  sweetly  on  thy  pensive  eye : 
And  oft  I  thought  at  Cynthia's  noon, 

When  sailing  o'er  the  JEgean  wave, 
"  Now  Thyrsa  gazes  on  that  moon  — ~ 

Alas,  it  gleam 'd  upon  her  grave  ! 

When  stretch'd  on  fever's  sleepless  bed, 

And  sickness  shrunk  my  throbbing  veins,  . 
"  'Tis  comfort  still,"  I  faintly  said, 

"  That  Thyrsa  cannot  know  my  pains: " 
Like  freedom  to  the  time-worn  slave, 

A  boon  tis  idle  then  to  give, 
Relenting  Nature  vainly  gave 

My  life,  when  Thyrsa  ceased  to  live  ! 

My  Thyrza's  pledge  in  better  days, 

When  love  and  life  alike  were  new ! 
How  different  now  thou  meet'st  my  gase  I 

How  tinged  by  time  with  sorrow's  hue  I 
The  heart  that  gave  itself  with  thee 

Is  silent — ah,  were  mine  as  still ! 
Though  cold  as  e'en  the  dead  can  be, 

It  feels,  it  sickens  with  the  chilL 

Thou  bitter  pledge  !  thou  mournful  token ! 

Though  painful,  welcome  to  my  breast ! 
Still,  still,  preserve  that  love  unbroken, 

Or  break  the  heart  to  which  thou*rt  press'd ! 
Time  tempers  love,  but  not  removes, 

More  hallow'd  when  its  hope  is  fled : 
Oh !  what  are  thousand  living  loves 

To  that  which  cannot  quit  the  dead  ? 


EUTHANASIA 


When  Time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  bring 
The  dreamless  sleep  that  lulls  the  dead. 

Oblivion  I  may  thy  languid  wing 
Wave  gently  o'er  my  dying  bed  I 

No  band  of  friends  or  heirs  be  there, 
To  weep,  or  wish,  the  coming  blow : 

No  maiden,  with  dishevell'd  hair, 
To  feel,  or  feign,  decorous  woe. 

But  silent  let  me  sink  to  earth, 
With  no  officious  mourners  near : 

I  would  not  mar  one  hour  of  mirth, 
Nor  startle  friendship  with  a  tear. 

Yet  Love,  if  Love  in  such  an  hour 
Could  nobly  check  its  useless  sighs, 

Might  then  exert  its  latest  power 
In  her  who  lives  and  him  who  dies. 

'T  were  sweet,  my  Psyche !  to  the  last 
Thy  features  still  serene  to  see : 

Forgetful  of  its  struggles  past. 
E'en  Pain  itself  should  smile  on  thee, 


1  ["  I  wrote  this  a  day  or  two  ago,  on  h 
former  days." — Lord  Byron  to  Mr.Hodgton, 
1811.]  ^  ^ 
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But  vain  the  with — for  Beauty  still 
Will  shrink,  as  shrinks  the  ebbing  breath  ; 

And  woman's  tears,  produced  at  will, * 
Deceive  In  life,  unman  in  death. 

Then  lonely  be  my  latest  hour, 
without  regret,  without  a  groan ; 

For  thousands  Death  hath  ceased  to  lower, 
And  pain  been  transient  or  unknown. 

"  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go,"  alas  I 
Where  all  have  gone,  and  all  must  go  ! 

To  be  the  nothing  that  I  was 
Ere  born  to  life  and  living  woe ! 

Count  o'er  the  joys  thine  hours  have  seen, 
Count  o'er  thy  days  from  anguish  free, 

And  know,  whatever  thou  hast  been, 
Tis  something  better  not  to  be. 


1ND  THOU  ABT  DEAD,  AS  YOUNG  AS  FAIR. 

M  Rao.  quaato  minus  est  cum  reliquis  Yersari  quam  tui 

meminlate  \*f 

Akd  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair 

As  aught  of  mortal  birth  ; 
And  form  so  soft,  and  charms  so  rare, 

Too  soon  return'd  to  Earth  I 
Though  Earth  received  them  in  her  bed, 
And  o'er  the  spot  the  crowd  may  tread 

In  carelessness  or  mirth, 
There  is  an  eye  which  could  not  brook 
A  moment  on  that  grave  to  look. 

I  will  not  ask  where  thou  liest  low, 

Nor  gase  upon  the  spot ; 
There  flowers  or  weeds  at  will  may  grow, 

So  I  behold  them  not : 
It  ia  enough  for  me  to  prove 
That  what  I  loved,  and  long  must  love, 

Like  common  earth  can  rot ; 
To  me  there  needs  no  stone  to  tell, 
Tis  Nothing  that  I  loved  so  well. 

Yetdid  I  love  thee  to  the  last 

As  fervently  as  thou, 
Who  didst  not  change  through  all  the  past, 

And  canst  not  alter  now. 
The  love  where  Death  has  set  his  seal, 
Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 

Nor  falsehood  disavow  : 
And,  what  were  worse,  thou  canst  not  see 
Or  wrong,  or  change,  or  fault  in  me. 

The  better  days  of  life  were  ours ; 

Tne  worst  can  be  but  mine : 
The  sun  that  cheers,  the  storm  that  lowers, 

Shall  never  more  be  thine. 
The  silence  of  that  dreamless  sleep 
I  envy  now  too  much  to  weep ; 

Nor  need  I  to  repine 
That  all  those  charms  have  pass'd  away  ; 
I  might  have  watch 'd  through  long  decay 

The  flower  in  ripen'd  bloom  unmatched 

Must  fall  the  earliest  prey ; 
Though  by  no  hand  untimely  snatch 'd, 

The  leaves  must  drop  away : 
And  yet  it  were  a  greater  grief 
To  watch  it  withering,  leaf  by  leaf, 

Than  see  it  pluck'd  to-day ; 


Since  earthly  eye  but  ill  can  bear 
To  trace  the  change  to  foul  from  fair. 

I  know  not  if  I  could  have  borne 

To  see  thy  beauties  fade ; 
The  night  that  follow*d  such  a  morn 

Had  worn  a  deeper  shade : 
Thy  day  without  a  cloud  hath  pass'd, 
And  thou  wert  lovely  to  the  last ; 

Eztinguish'd,  not  decay'd ; 
As  stars  that  shoot  along  the  sky 
Shine  brightest  as  they  foil  from  high. 

As  once  I  wept,  if  I  could  weep, 

My  tears  might  well  be  shed, 
To  think  I  was  not  near  to  keep 

One  vigil  o'er  thy  bed ; 
To  gase,  how  fondly  I  on  thy  face, 
To  fold  thee  in  a  faint  embrace, 

Uphold  thy  drooping  head ; 
And  show  that  love,  however  vain, 
Nor  thou  nor  I  can  feel  again. 

Tet  how  much  less  it  were  to  gain, 

Though  thou  hast  left  me  free, 
The  loveliest  things  that  still  remain, 

Than  thus  remember  thee  1 
The  all  of  thine  that  cannot  die 
Through  dark  and  dread  Eternity 

Returns  again  to  me, 
And  more  thy  buried  love  endears 
Than  aught,  except  its  living  years. 

February,  1811. 


IF  SOMETIMES  IN  THE  HAUNTS  OF 

Ir  sometimes  in  the  haunts  of  men 

Thine  image  from  my  breast  may  fade, 
The  lonely  hour  presents  again 

The  semblance  of  thy  gentle  shade : 
And  now  that  sad  and  silent  hour 

Thus  much  of  thee  can  still  restore, 
And  sorrow  unobserved  may  pour 

The  plaint  she  dare  not  speak  before. 

Oh,  pardon  that  in  crowds  awhile 

I  waste  one  thought  I  owe  to  thee, 
And,  self-condemn 'd,  appear  to  smile, 

Unfaithful  to  thy  memory : 
Nor  deem  that  memory  less  dear, 

That  then  I  seem  not  to  repine ; 
I  would  not  fools  should  overhear 

One  sigh  that  should  be  wholly  thine. 

If  not  the  goblet  pass  unquaff 'd, 

It  is  not  drain'd  to  banish  care ; 
The  cup  must  hold  a  deadlier  draught, 

That  brings  a  Lethe  for  despair. 
And  could  Oblivion  set  my  soul 

From  all  her  troubled  visions  free, 
I  'd  dash  to  earth  the  sweetest  bowl 

That  drown'd  a  single  thought  of  thee, 

For  wert  thou  vanished  from  my  mind, 

Where  could  my  vacant  bosom  turn  ? 
And  who  would  then  remain  behind 

To  honour  thine  abandoned  Urn  ? 
No,  no — It  is  my  sorrow's  pride 

That  last  dear  duty  to  fulfil : 
Though  all  the  world  forget  beside, 

*T  is  meet  that  I  remember  stUL 
Nn  4 
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181*, 


For  well  I  know,  that  such  had  been 
Thy  gentle  care  for  him,  who  now 

Unmoura'd  shall  quit  this  mortal  scene, 
Where  none  regarded  him,  but  thou : 

And,  oh!  I  feel  in  thai  was  given 
A  blessing  never  meant  for  me ; 

Thou  wert  too  like  a  dream  of  Heaven, 

For  earthly  Love  to  merit  thee. 

March  14, 181*. 


ON 


A  CORNELIAN  HEART  WHICH  WAS 
BROKEN.  * 
Ill-fatso  Heart !  and  can  it  be, 

That  thou  shouldst  thus  be  rent  in  twain  ? 
Have  years  of  care  for  thine  and  thee 

Alike  been  all  employ'd  in  vain  ? 

Tet  precious  seems  each  shatter*d  part, 
And  every  fragment  dearer  grown, 

Since  he  who  wears  thee  feels  thou  art 
A  fitter  emblem  of  his  own. 

March  16, 1812. 


FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

JEglb,  beauty  and  poet,  has  two  little  crimes ; 
She  makes  her  own  face,  and  does  not  make 
rhymes. 


her 


LINES  TO  A  LADY  WEEPING.  * 
Wmp,  daughter  of  a  royal  line, 

A  Sire's  disgrace,  a  realm's  decay ; 
Ah !  happy  if  each  tear  of  thine 

Could  wash  a  father's  fault  away ! 

Weep — for  thy  tears  are  Virtue's  tears — 
Auspicious  to  these  suffering  isles ; 

And  be  each  drop  in  future  years 
Repaid  thee  by  thy  people's  smiles !  3 

March,  1813. 


THE  CHAIN  I  GAVE. 
From  the  Turkish. 
Thx  chain  I  gave  was  fair  to  view, 

The  lute  I  added  sweet  in  sound ; 

The  heart  that  offerM  both  was  true, 

And  ill  deserved  the  fete  it  found. 

1  [We  know  not  whether  the  reader  should  understand 
the  cornelian  heart  of  these  lines  to  be  the  same  with  that  of 
which  some  notices  are  given  at  p.  398.] 

*  [This  Impromptu  owed  its  birth  to  an  on  dit,  that  the 
late  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  burst  into  tears  on  hearing 
that  the  Whigs  had  found  it  impossible  to  put  together  a 
cabinet,  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Perceval's  death.  They  were 
appended  to  the  first  edition  of  "  The  Corsair,"  and  excited 
a  Maaafion,  as  it  is  called,  manrellously  disproportionate  to 
their  length,  —  or,  we  may  add,  their  merit.  The  minis* 
terlal  prints  rared  for  two  months  on  end,  in  the  most  foul- 
mouthed  vituperation  of  the  poet,  and  all  that  belonged  to 
him— the  Morning  Post  even  announced  a  motion  m  the 
House  of  Lords— "  and  all  this,"  Lord  Byron  writes  to 
Mr.  Moore,  "  as  Bedreddin  in  the  Arabian  Nights  remarks, 
for  making  a  cream  tart  with  pepper:  how  odd,  that  eight 
lines  should  have  given  With,  l  really  think,  to  eight  thou- 
sand !"] 

•  [u  The  *  Lines  to  a  Lady  weeping*  must  go  with  *  The 
Corsair.1  I  care  nothing  for  consequences  on  this  point. 
My  politics  are  to  me  like  a  young  mistress  to  an  old  man ; 
the  worse  they  grow,  the  fonder  I  become  of  them." — Lord 
Byron  to  Mr.  Murray,  Jan.  S3. 1814.  M  On  my  return,  I  find 
all  the  newspapers  fit  hysterics,  and  town  In  an  uproar,  on 
the  avowal  and  republication  of  two  stantas  on  Princess 
Charlotte's  weeping  at  Regency's  speech  to  Landendale  in 


These  gifts  were  charnVd  by  secret  spell, 
Thy  truth  in  absence  to  divine ; 

And  they  have  done  their  duty  well,— 
Alas  1  they  could  not  teach  thee  thine. 

That  chain  was  Ann  In  every  link. 
But  not  to  bear  a  stranger's  touch ; 

That  lute  was  sweet — till  thou  could'* 
Jji  other  hands  its  notes  were  such. 

Let  him  who  from  thy  neck  unbound 
The  chain  which  shiver'd  in  his  grasp, 

Who  saw  that  lute  refuse  to  sound, 
Restring  the  chorda,  renew  the  clasp. 

When  thou  wert  changed,  they  alter'd  too; 

The  chain  is  broke,  the  music  mute. 
'Tis  past — to  them  and  thee  adieu — 

False  heart,  frail  chain,  and  aflent  late. 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON  A  BLANK  LEAF  OF 
"  THE  PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY.*1 

Absent  or  present,  still  to  thee, 
My  friend,  what  magic  spells  belong  1 

As  all  can  tell,  who  share,  like  me. 
In  turn  thy  converse  4  and  thy  song. 

But  when  the  dreaded  hour  shall  come 
By  Friendship  ever  deenVd  too  nigh, 

And  "  Memory"  o'er  her  Druid's  tomb  * 
Shall  weep  that  aught  of  thee  can  die* 

How  fondly  will  she  then  repay 
Thy  homage  offer'd  at  her  shrine, 

And  blend,  while  ages  roll  away, 
Her  name  immortally  with  thin*! 

April  IS,  ISIS. 


ADDRESS, 

srOKIN   AT  THE   OFXNING   OP   DRURT-LA**  TREATS* 
SAT  CRD  AT,  OCTOBER  10.   1812.* 

Ik  one  dread  night  our  city  saw,  and  sighM, 
Bow*d  to  the  dust,  the  Drama's  tower  of  pride; 
In  one  short  hour  beheld  the  biasing  nne, 
Apollo  sink,  and  Shakspeare  cease  to  reign. 

1812.  They  are  daily  at  it  still:  — some  of  the  abuse  , 
—all  of  it  hearty.  They  talk  of  amotion  In  our  House 
it  —be  it  so/*— Byron  Diary,  1814.] 

«  t"  When  Rogers  does  talk,  he  talks  well;  and.  on  «U 
subjects  of  taste,  his  delicacy  rf  expression  Is  port  as  ht* 

drawing- 

_  not  the  dw 

common 
aside  on  hi 

bespeak  an 

Byron  Diary,  1813.] 

*  [The  reader  will  recall  CouWs  exauUfte  Unee  oa  ike 
tomb  of  Thomson :  rt  In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  Ilea,"  *cl 

•  [The  theatre  in  Drury  Lane,  which  was  opened,  ha  tTO» 
with  Dr.  Johnson's  masterly  address,  btgtanfag ,  — 

**  When  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barbarous 
First  rear'd  the  Stage,  Immortal  Shakspaar* 


5 
be 


,  „  expri 

poetry.    If  you  enter  his  house— his  drawing-room-- hi* 
library— you  of  yourself  say.  this  Is  not  the  dweltta*  mi  * 
Tiere  is  not  a  gem.  a  coin,  a  boot,  utfowa 
ley  •piece,  1 
fastidious 


and  witnessed  the  last  glories  of  Oairiek,  having  faHaa 
decay,  was  rebuilt  in  I7M.    The  new  bulldma  pa  ~ 
fire  in  1811 ;  and  the  Msnagers,  In  their  anxiety 
opening  of  the  present  edifice  should  be  dis 
some  composition  of  at  least  equal  merit,  adv 
newspapers  (or  a  general  competition.    Seorea  of  _ 
not  one  tolerable,  showered  on  their  desk,  and  they 
sad  despair,  when  Lord  Holland  Interfered,  and,  not 
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i 


Te  who  beheld,  (oh  I  sight  admired  and  mourn'd, 
Whose  radiance  mock'd  the  ruin  it  adorn'd !) 
Through  clouds  of  Ore  the  massy  fragments  riven, 
Like  Israel's  pillar,  chase  the  night  from  heaven ; 
Saw  the  long  column  of  revolving  flames 
Shake  Its  red  shadow  o'er  the  startled  Thames, l 
While  thousands,  throng'd  around  the  burning  dome, 
Shrank  back  appall'd,  and  trembled  for  their  home, 
As  glared  the  volumed  blaze,  and  ghastly  shone 
The  skies,  with  lightnings  awful  as  their  own, 
Tin  blackening  ashes  and  the  lonely  wall 
Uturp'd  the  Muse's  realm,  and  mark'd  her  fell ; 
8ay — shall  this  new,  nor  less  aspiring  pile, 
Rear'd  where  once  rose  the  mightiest  in  our  isle, 
Know  the  same  favour  which  the  former  knew, 
A  shrine  tor  Shakspeare — worthy  him  and  you  9 

Yes— It  shall  be— the  magic  of  that  name 
Defies  the  scythe  of  time,  the  torch  of  flame ; 
On  the  same  spot  still  consecrates  the  scene, 
And  bids  the  Drama  be  where  she  hath  been : 
This  fabric's  birth  attests  the  potent  spell — 
Indulge  our  honest  pride,  and  say,  How  well/ 

As  soars  this  fane  to  emulate  the  last, 
Oh  t  might  we  draw  our  omens  from  the  past, 
Some  hour  propitious  to  our  prayers  may  boast 
Names  such  as  hallow  still  the  dome  we  lost. 
On  Drury  first  your  Siddons'  thrilling  art 
O'erwhelm'd  the  gentlest,  storm'd  the  sternest  heart 
On  Drury,  Garrlck's  latest  laurels  grew ; 
Here  your  last  tears  retiring  Bosdus  drew, 
Sigh'd  his  last  thanks,  and  wept  his  last  adieu : 
But  still  for  living  wit  the  wreaths  may  bloom, 
That  only  waste  their  odours  o'er  the  tomb. 
Such  Drury  claim'd  and  claims — nor  you  refuse 
One  tribute  to  revive  his  slumbering  muse  ; 
With  garlands  deck  your  own  Menander*s  head, 
Vor  hoard  your  honours  Idly  for  the  dead. 

Dear  are  the  days  which  made  our  annals  bright, 
Ere  Oarrick  fled,  or  Brinsley*  ceased  to  write. 
Heirs  to  their  labours,  like  all  high-born  heirs, 
Vain  of  o«r  ancestry  as  they  of  theirt  ; 
While  thus  Remembrance  borrows  Banquo's  glass 
To  claim  the  sceptred  shadows  as  they  pass, 
And  we  the  mirror  hold,  where  imaged  shine 
Immortal  names,  emblason'd  on  our  line, 

difficulty,  prevailed  on  Lord  Byron  to  write  these  terses— 
"  at  the  risk,"  at  he  laid, "  of  offending  a  hundred  scribblers 
and  n  discerning  public/*  The  admirable  Jem  fetprU  of 
the  Messrs.  South  will  long  preserve  the  memory  of  the 

-  Rejected  Addresses."] 

»  [•*  By  the  bye.  the  best  riew  of  the  said  fire  (which  I 
■svself  saw  from  a  houie-top  in  Covent  Garden)  was  at 
Westminster  Bridge,  from  the  reflection  of  the  Thames."— 
Lord  Byron  to  Lord  Holland.) 

•  (Origmallv, »  Ere  Oarrick  dfrd,"  Ac M  By  the  bye,  one 

of  my  corrections  in  the  copy  sent  yesterday  has  dived  Into 
the  bathos  tome  sixty  fathom  — 

'  When  Oarrick  died,  and  Brinsley  ceased  to  write.* 

Coating  to  ttoe  is  a  much  more  serious  concern,  and  ought  not 
to  be  am.  Second  thoughts  in  every  thing  are  best ;  but,  In 
rhyme,  third  and  fourth  don't  come  amiss.  1  always  scrawl 
lo  thUway,  and  smooth  as  fait  ai  I  can,  but  never  suffi- 
ciently t  and,  latterly,  I  can  weave  a  nine-line  stansa  farter 
Chan  a  couplet,  for  which  measure  I  have  not  the  cun- 
ning. When  I  began  *  Child*  Harold.'  1  had  never  tried 
3penaeT»  measure,  and  now  1  cannot  scribble  in  any  other." 

—  Lord  Byron  to  Lord  Holland.] 

*  (The  following  lines  were  omitted  by  the  Committee  ;— 
**  Hay,  lower  still,  the  Drama  yet  deplores 

That  hue  she  deign'd  to  crawl  upon  all-fours* 
When  Richard  roar*  in  Botworth  for  a  hone, 
If  you  command,  the  tteed  must  come  in  course. 


Pause — ere  their  feebler  offspring  you  condemn, 
Reflect  how  hard  the  task  to  rival  them  1 

Friends  of  the  stage !  to  whom  both  Flayers  and  Playi 
Must  sue  alike  for  pardon  or  for  praise, 
Whose  Judging  voice  and  eye  alone  direct 
The  boundless  power  to  cherish  or  reject ; 
If  e'er  frivolity  has  led  to  fame, 
And  made  us  blush  that  yon  forbore  to  blame ; 
If  e'er  the  sinking  stage  could  condescend 
To  soothe  the  sickly  taste  it  dare  not  mend, 
All  past  reproach  may  present  scenes  refute, 
And  censure,  wisely  loud,  be  justly  mute  1 » 
Oh  I  since  your  flat  stamps  the  Drama's  laws, 
Forbear  to  mock  us  with  misplaced  applause ; 
So  pride  shall  doubly  nerve  the  actor's  powers, 
And  reason's  voice  be  echo'd  back  by  ours  I 

This  greeting  o'er,  the  ancient  rule  obey'd, 
The  Drama's  homage  by  her  herald  paid, 
Receive  our  welcome  too,  whose  every  tone 
Springs  from  our  hearts,  and  fain  would  win  your  own. 
The  curtain  rises — may  our  stage  unfold 
Scenes  not  unworthy  Drury's  days  of  old  1 
Britons  our  judges,  Nature  for  our  guide, 
Still  may  we  please — long,  long  may  you  preside  1  * 


PARENTHETICAL  ADDRESS* 

BY  Da.  PLAOIABY, 

Haff  stolen,  with  acknowledgments,  to  be  spoken  In  an  In- 
articulate voice  by  Master  P.  at  the  opening  of  the  neat 
new  theatre.  Stolen  parts  marked  with  the  Inverted 
commas  or  quotation  —thus  " ". 

"  Whin  energising  objects  men  pursue," 

Then  Lord  knows  what  is  writ  by  Lord  knows  who. 

"  A  modest  monologue  you  here  survey," 

Hiss'd  from  the  theatre  the  "  other  day," 

As  if  Sir  Fretful  wrote  "  the  slumberous  "  verse, 

And  gave  his  son  "  the  rubbish'0  to  rehearse. 

"  Yet  at  the  thing  you'd  never  be  amazed," 

Knew  you  the  rumpus  which  the  author  raised ; 

"  Nor  even  here  your  smiles  would  be  represt," 

Knew  you  these  lines — the  badness  of  the  best 

"  Flame  I  fire  1  and  flame  1 1"  (words  borrowed  from 

Lucretius,) 
"  Dread  metaphors  which  open  wounds"  like  issues  I 

If  you  decree,  the  stage  must  condescend 
To  soothe  the  sickly  taste  we  dare  not  mend. 
Blame  not  our  judgment  should  we  acquiesce, 
And  fratify  you  more  by  showing  less. 
The  past  reproach  let  present  scenes  refute. 
Nor  shift  from  man  to  babe,  from  babe  to  brute." 
M  Is  Whitbread,"  said  Lord  Byron,  '*  determined  to  castrate 
all  my  cavalry  lines  ?  I  do  implore,  for  my  own  gratification, 
one  lash  on  those  accursed  quadrupeds—'  a  long  shot,  Sir 
Lucius,  if  you  love  me.1 "] 

*  r"  Soon  after  the  '  Rejected  Addresses'  scene  In  1819, 1 
met  Sheridan.  In  the  course  of  dinner,  he  said,  *  Lord  By- 
ron, did  you  know  that  amongst  the  writers  of  addresses  was 
Whitbread  himself?'  I  answered  by  an  Inquiry  of  what 
sort  of  an  address  he  had  made.  '  Of  that,'  replied  She- 
ridan, '  I  remember  little,  except  that  there  was  a  phomix 
hi  It.*  —  1  A  phomix!  1  Well,  bow  did  he  describe  It?*  — 
'  Like  a  poutterer,'  answered  Sheridan :  '  It  was  green,  and 
yellow,  and  red,  and  blue:  he  did  not  let  us  off  for  a  single 
feather.'  "—Byron  Letter*,  1821.] 

*  [Among  the  addresses  sent  In  to  the  Drury  Lane  Com- 
mittee was  one  by  Dr.  Busby,  entitled  "  A  Monologue,"  of 
which  the  above  Is  a  parody.    It  began  as  follows:  — 

"  When  energising  objects  men  pursue. 
What  are  the  prodigies  they  cannot  do  ? 
A  magic  edifice  you  nere  survey, 
Shotirom  the  rains  of  the  other  day,"  Ac.] 
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M  And  steeping  pangs  awake — and — but  away" 

(Confound  me  if  I  know  what  next  to  say). 

M  I«o  Hope  reviving  re-expands  her  wings" 

And  Matter  6 —  recites  what  Doctor  Busby  sings!— 

"  If  mighty  things  with  small  we  may  compare,* 

(Translated  from  the  grammar  for  the  fair !) 

Dramatic  "  spirit  drives  a  conquering  car," 

And  burn'd  poor  Moscow  like  a  tub  of  "  tar." 

<*  This  spirit  Wellington  has  shown  in  Spain," 

To  furnish  melodrames  for  Drury  Lane. 

«  Another  Marlborough  points  to  Blenheim's  story," 

And  George  and  I  will  dramatise  it  for  ye. 

"  In  arts  and  sciences  our  isle  hath  shone" 

(This  deep  discovery  is  mine  alone). 

"  Oh  British  poesy,  whose  powers  inspire*' 

My  verse — or  I'm  a  fool — and  Fame's  a  liar, 

"  Thee  we  invoke,  your  sister  arts  implore  " 

With  "  smiles,"  and  "  lyres,"  and  "  pencils,"  and  much 

more. 
These,  if  we  win  the  Graces,  too,  we  gain 
Disgraces,  tool  «*  inseparable  train  I "  [Cupid" 

44  Three  who  have  stolen  their  witching  airs  from 
(Tou  all  know  what  I  mean,  unless  you're  stupid) : 
44  Harmonious  throng"  that  I  have  kept  in  petto, 
Now  to  produce  in  a  M  divine  sestetto"  I  I 
»  While  Poesy,"  with  these  delightful  doxies, 
«  Sustains  her  part"  in  all  the  "  upper"  boxes ! 
"  Thus  lifted  gloriously,  you  11  soar  along," 
Borne  in  the  vast  balloon  of  Busby's  song ; 
44  Shine  in  your  force,  masque,  scenery,  and  play" 
(For  this  last  line  George  had  a  holiday). 
44  Old  Drury  never,  never  soar'd  so  high," 
So  says  the  manager,  and  so  say  L 
44  But  hold,  you  say,  this  self-complacent  boast; " 
Is  this  the  poem  which  the  public  lost  ?        [pride ; " 
44  True — true — that  lowers  at  once  our  mounting 
But  lo  J — the  papers  print  what  you  deride. 
44  'Tis  ours  to  look  on  you — you  hold  the  prize," 
*Tis  twenty  guineas,  as  they  advertise ! 
44  A  double  blessing  your  rewards  impart" — 
I  wish  I  had  them,  then,  with  all  my  heart 
44  Our  twofold  feeling  owns  its  twofold  cause," 
Why  son  and  I  both  beg  for  your  applause. 
*'  When  in  your  fostering  beams  you  bid  us  live," 
My  next  subscription  list  shall  say  how  much  you  give ! 

October,  1812. 


VERSES  FOUND  IN  A   SUMMER  HOUSE  AT 

HALES-OWEN.  » 

When  Dryden's  fool,  "  unknowing  what  he  sought," 

His  hours  in  whistling  spent, 4<  for  want  of  thought,"  2 

This  guiltless  oaf  his  vacancy  of  sense 

Supplied,  and  amply  too,  by  innocence ; 

Did  modern  swains,  possess'd  of  Cymon's  powers, 

In  Cymon's  manner  waste  their  leisure  hours, 

Th'  offended  guests  would  not,  with  blushing,  see 

These  fair  green  walks  disgraced  by  infamy. 

Severe  the  fate  of  modern  fools,  alas ! 

When  vice  and  folly  mark  them  as  they  pass. 

Like  noxious  reptiles  o'er  the  whiten'd  wall, 

The  filth  they  leave  still  points  out  where  they  crawL 

1  [In  Warwickshire.]  *  [See  Cymon  and  Iphigcnia.] 

*  [M  The  sequel  of  a  temporary  liaison,  formed  by  Lord 
Byron  daring  his  gay  but  brief  career  in  London,  occasioned 
the  conpositfon  of  this  Impromptu.  On  the  cessation  of  the 
connection,  the  fair  one,  actuated  by  jealousy,  called  one 


REMEMBER  THEE!  REMEMBER  THEE  I 

Rkmxmbxji  thee  I  remember  thee ! 

TBI  Lethe  quench  life*  ^Tff^g  stream 
Remorse  and  shame  shall  cling  to  thee, 

And  haunt  thee  like  a  feverish 


Remember  thee  !  Ay,  doubt  It  not 
Thy  husband  too  shall  think  of  thee : 

By  neither  shaJt  thou  be  forgot, 

Thou  false  to  him,  tbou/auf  to  me !  * 


TO  TIME. 


Tina  I  on  whose  arbitrary  wing 
The  varying  hours  must  flag  or  fly. 

Whose  tardy  winter,  fleeting  spring. 
But  drag  or  drive  us  on  to  die — 

Hail  thou!  who  on  my  birth  bestowM 
Those  boons  to  all  that  know  thee 

Yet  better  I  sustain  thy  load. 
For  now  I  bear  the  weight  alone. 

I  would  not  one  fond  heart  should  share 
The  bitter  moments  thou  hast  given ; 

And  pardon  thee,  since  thou  oouldst  spare 
All  that  I  loved,  to  peace  or  heaven. 

To  them  be  joy  or  rest,  on  me 
Thy  future  His  shall  press  in  vain : 

I  nothing  owe  but  years  to  thee. 
A  debt  already  paid  In  pain. 

Yet  even  that  pain  was  some  relief; 

It  felt,  but  still  forgot  thy  power : 
The  active  agony  of  grief 

Retards,  but  never  counts  the  hour. 

In  joy  I've  sigh'd  to  think  thy  flight 
Would  soon  subside  from  swift  to  slow ; 

Thy  cloud  could  overcast  the  light. 
But  could  not  add  a  night  to  woe  j 

For  then,  however  drear  and  dark, 
My  soul  was  suited  to  thy  sky ; 

One  star  alone  shot  forth  a  spark 
To  prove  thee — not  Eternity. 

That  beam  hath  sunk,  and  now  thou  art 
A  blank ;  a  thing  to  count  and  curse, 

Through  each  dull  tedious  trilling  (art. 
Which  all  regret,  yet  all  rehearse. 

One  scene  even  thou  canst  not  deform ; 

The  limit  of  thy  sloth  or  speed 
When  future  wanderers  bear  the  storm 

Which  we  shall  sleep  too  sound  to  herd ; 

And  I  can  smile  to  think  how  weak 
Thine  efforts  shortly  shall  be  shown. 

When  all  the  vengeance  thou  canst  wreak 
Must  fall  upon — a  nameless  stone. 


morning  at  her  quondam  lover's  apartments.    His 
was  from  home ;  but  finding  xPtandt*  on  Sfcrsabfe.  the 
wrote  in  the  first  page  of  tho  volume  the  word*  *  fii 
me ! '    Byron  immediately  wrote  under  the  ominous 
these  two  stansas."  —  Metro  in.] 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  ROMAIC  LOVE  SONO. 

Ah  !  Love  was  never  yet  without 
The  pang,  the  agony,  the  doubt, 
Which  rends  my  heart  with  ceaseless  sigh, 
While  day  and  night  roll  darkling  by. 

Without  one  friend  to  hear  my  woe, 
I  feint,  I  die  beneath  the  blow. 
That  Love  had  arrows,  well  I  knew ; 
Alas !  I  find  them  poison'd  too. 

Birds,  yet  in  freedom,  shun  the  net 
Which  Love  around  your  haunts  hath  set ; 
Or,  circled  by  his  fatal  fire, 
Tour  hearts  shall  burn,  your  hopes  expire. 

A  bird  of  free  and  careless  wing 
Was  1,  through  many  a  smiling  spring ; 
But  caught  within  the  subtle  snare 
I  burn,  and  feebly  flutter  there. 

Who  ne'er  have  loved,  and  loved  in  vain, 
Can  neither  feel  nor  pity  pain, 
The  cold  repulse,  the  look  askance, 
The  lightning  of  Love's  angry  glance. 

In  flattering  dreams  I  deem'd  thee  mine ; 
Now  hope,  and  he  who  hoped,  decline ; 
Like  melting  wax,  or  withering  flower, 
I  feel  my  passion,  and  thy  power. 

My  light  of  life  I  ah,  tell  me  why 

That  pouting  lip,  and  alter  u  eye  ? 

My  bird  of  love  1  my  beauteous  mate ! 

And  art  thou  changed,  and  canst  thou  hate  ? 

Mine  eyes  like  wintry  streams  o*erflow : 
What  wretch  with  me  would  barter  woe  ? 
My  bird!  relent:  one  note  could  give 
A  charm  to  bid  thy  lover  live. 

My  curdling  blood,  my  madd'ning  brain, 
In  silent  anguish  I  sustain ; 
And  still  thy  heart,  without  partaking 
One  pang,  exults — while  mine  is  breaking. 

Poor  me  the  poison ;  fear  not  thou ! 
Thou  canst  not  murder  more  than  now : 
I've  lived  to  curse  my  natal  day, 
And  Love,  that  thus  can  lingering  slay. 

My  wounded  soul,  my  bleeding  breast, 
Can  patience  preach  thee  into  rest  ? 
Alas  I  too  late,  I  dearly  know 
That  joy  is  harbinger  of  woe. 


II 


THOU   ART   NOT   FALSE,   BUT   THOU    ART 

FICKLE. 
Thou  art  not  false,  but  thou  art  fickle, 

To  those  thyself  so  fondly  sought ; 
The  tears  that  thou  hast  forced  to  trickle 

Are  doubly  bitter  from  that  thought : 
Tit  this  which  breaks  the  heart  thou  grievest, 
Too  well  thou  lov'st — too  soon  thou  leavest 

The  wholly  false  the  heart  despises, 

And  spurns  deceiver  and  deceit ; 
But  she  who  not  a  thought  disguises, 

Whose  love  is  as  sincere  as  sweet, — 
When  she  can  change  who  loved  so  truly, 
It  feels  what  mine  has  felt  so  newly. 


To  dream  of  Joy  and  wake  to  sorrow 
Is  doom'd  to  all  who  love  or  live ; 

And  if,  when  conscious  on  the  morrow, 
We  scarce  our  fancy  can  forgive, 

That  cheated  us  in  slumber  only, 

To  leave  the  waking  soul  more  lonely, 

What  must  they  feel  whom  no  false  vision, 
But  truest,  tenderest  passion  warm'd  ? 

Sincere,  but  swift  in  sad  transition ; 
As  if  a  dream  alone  had  charm'd  ? 

Ah !  sure  such  grief  is  fancy's  scheming, 

And  all  thy  change  can  be  but  dreaming ! 


ON  BEING  ASKED  WHAT  WAS  THE  "  ORIGIN 

OF  LOVE." 

The  "  Origin  of  Love ! "—Ah,  why 

That  cruel  question  ask  of  me, 
When  thou  may'st  read  in  many  an  eye 

He  starts  to  life  on  seeing  thee  ? 

And  shouldst  thou  seek  his  end  to  know : 
My  heart  forebodes,  my  fears  foresee, 

He  11  linger  long  in  silent  woe ; 
But  live — until  I  cease  to  be. 


REMEMBER  HIM    WHOM  PASSION'S  POWER. 

Rxmxmbkb.  him  whom  passion's  power 

Severely,  deeply,  vainly  proved : 
Remember  thou  that  dangerous  hour 

When  neither  fell,  though  both  were  loved. 

That  yielding  breast,  that  melting  eye, 

Too  much  invited  to  be  bless'd : 
That  gentle  prayer,  that  pleading  sigh, 

The  wilder  wish  reproved,  repress'd. 

Oh !  let  me  feel  that  all  I  lost 

But  saved  thee  all  that  conscience  fears ; 
And  blush  for  every  pang  it  cost 

To  spare  the  vain  remorse  of  years. 

Tet  think  of  this  when  many  a  tongue, 
Whose  busy  accents  whisper  blame, 

Would  do  the  heart  that  loved  thee  wrong, 
And  brand  a  nearly  blighted  name. 

Think  that,  whate'er  to  others,  thou 
Hast  seen  each  selfish  thought  subdued : 

I  bless  thy  purer  soul  even  now, 
Even  now,  in  midnight  solitude. 

Oh,  God !  that  we  had  met  in  time, 

Our  hearts  as  fond,  thy  hand  more  free ; 

When  thou  hadst  loved  without  a  crime, 
And  I  been  less  unworthy  thee  I 

Far  may  thy  days,  as  heretofore, 

From  this  our  gaudy  world  be  past ! 
And  that  too  bitter  moment  o'er, 

Oh !  may  such  trial  be  thy  last. 

« 

This  heart,  alas !  perverted  long, 
Itself  destroy'd  might  there  destroy  j 

To  meet  thee  in  the  glittering  throng, 
Would  wake  Presumption's  hope  of  Joy. 
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Then  to  the  things  whose  bliss  or  woe, 
Like  mine,  is  wild  and  worthless  all, 

That  world  resign — such  scenes  forego. 
Where  those  who  feel  must  surely  fall. 

Thy  youth,  thy  charms,  thy  tenderness, 
Thy  soul  from  long  seclusion  pure ; 

From  what  even  here  hath  pass'd,  may  guess 
What  there  thy  bosom  must  endure. 

Oh !  pardon  that  imploring  tear. 
Since  not  by  Virtue  shed  in  vain, 

My  frenzy  drew  from  eyes  so  dear ; 
For  me  they  shall  not  weep  again. 

Though  long  and  mournful  must  it  be, 
The  thought  that  we  no  more  may  meet ; 

Yet  I  deserve  the  stern  decree, 
And  almost  deem  the  sentence  sweet 

Still,  had  I  loved  thee  less,  my  heart 
Had  then  less  sacrificed  to  thine ; 

It  felt  not  half  so  much  to  part, 
As  if  its  guilt  had  made  thee  mine. 


1813. 


ON  LORD  THURLOWS  POEMS,  » 

Whim  Thurlow  this  damn'd  nonsense  sent 

(I  hope  I  am  not  violent), 

Nor  men  nor  gods  knew  what  he  meant 

And  since  not  ev*n  our  Rogers'  praise 

To  common  sense  his  thoughts  could  raise- 

Why  would  they  let  him  print  his  lays  ? 


To  me,  divine  Apollo,  grant — O ! 
Hermilda's  first  and  second  canto, 
I'm  fitting  up  a  new  portmanteau ; 

And  thus  to  furnish  decent  lining, 
My  own  and  others'  bays  I'm  twining  - 
So,  gentle  Thurlow,  throw  me  thine  in. 


TO  LORD  THURLOW. 

"  I  lay  my  branch  of  laurel  down, 
Then  thus  to  form  Apollo's  crown 
Let  every  other  brine  hU  own." 

Lord  Tkurlow's  lines  to  Mr.  Rogers. 

"  I  lay  my  branch  of  laurel  down.1* 
Thou  *  lay  thy  branch  of  laurel  down ! " 
Why,  what  thou'st  stole  is  not  enow ; 

1  ["  Among  the  many  gay  hours  we  passed  together  In  the 
spring  of  1813, 1  remember  particularly  the  wild  flow  of  hit 
spirits  one  evening,  when  we  had  accompanied  Mr.  Rogers 
home  from  some  early  assembly.  It  happened  that  our  host 
had  just  received  a  presentation  copy  of  a  volume  of  poems, 
written  professedly  in  imitation  of  the  old  English  writers, 
and  containing,  like  many  of  these  models,  a  good  deal  that 
was  striking  and  beaudful,  mixed  up  with  much  that  was  tri- 
fling, fantastic,  and  absurd.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Rogers,  in  justice 
to  the  author,  endeavour  to  direct  our  attention  to  some  of 
the  beauties  of  the  work.  In  this  sort  of  hunt  through  the 
volume,  we  at  length  lighted  on  the  discovery  that  our  host, 
in  addition  to  bis  sincere  approbation  of  some  of  its  contents, 
had  also  the  motive  of  gratitude  for  standing  by  its  author,  as 
one  of  the  poems  was  a  warm  and,  I  need  not  add,  well- 
deserved  panegyric  on  himself.  The  opening  line  of  the 
poem  was,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  '  When  Rogers  o'er  this 
labour  bent : '  and  Lord  Byron  undertook  to  reaa  it  aloud ;  — 
but  he  found  it  Impossible  to  get  beyond  the  first  two  words. 


And,  were  it  lawfully  thine  own. 
Does  Rogers  want  it  most,  or  thou? 

Keep  to  thyself  thy  withered  bough, 
Or  send  It  back  to  Doctor  Donne: 

Were  justice  dove  to  both,  I  trow, 
He'd  have  but  little,  and  thou— none. 


M 


Then  thus  to  farm  Apollo** 

A  crown  I  why,  twist  it  how  you  will. 
Thy  chaplet  must  be  foolscap  stDX 
When  next  you  visit  Delphi's  town, 

Inquire  amongst  your  fellow-lodgers. 
They  11  tell  you  Fhrebus  gave  his  crown. 

Some  years  before  your  birth,  to  Rogers. 


M  Let  every  other  briny  hie 
When  coals  to  Newcastle  are  carried. 

And  owls  sent  to  Athens,  as  wonders. 
From  his  spouse  when  the  Regent's  unnarrlcd. 

Or  Liverpool  weeps  o'er  his  blunders ; 
When  Tories  and  Whigs  cease  to  quarrel. 

When  Castlereagh's  wife  has  an  heir. 
Then  Rogers  shall  ask  us  for  laurel. 

And  thou  shalt  have  plenty  to 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE. 

TBI  KVUHINO  BSroil  HIS  VISIT  TO  SfS. 

IN  HOKSiaSONOIB-LAKB  GAOL,  HAT  19,  Mlg. 

Oh  you,  who  in  all  names  can  tickle  the  town* 
Anacreon,  Tom  Little,  Tom  Moore,  or  Ton 
For  hang  me  if  I  know  of  which  you  may 
Tour  Quarto  two-pounds,  or  your  Two-penny 
Bag; 


But  now  to  my  letter —  to  yourt  t  is  an  answer— 
To-morrow  be  with  me,  as  soon  as  you  can,  sir. 
All  ready  and  dress'd  tor  proceeding  to  sponge  on 

(According  to  compact)  the  wit  In  the  dungeon 

Pray  Phoebus  at  length  our  political  malice 
May  not  get  us  lodgings  within  the  same  palace  S 
I  suppose  that  to-night  you're  engaged  with  am 

codgers. 
And  for  Sotheby's  Blues  have  deserted  Sam  Rogers 
And  I,  though  with  cold  I  have  nearly  my  deatn 
I  Must  put  on  my  breeches,  and  wait  on  the 
But  to-morrow,  at  four,  we  will  both  play  the 
And  you  11  be  Catullus,  the  Regent  Mamurra** 

[First  published.  1 


Our  laughter  had  now  Increased  to  such  a  pitch  that 
could  restrain  it    Two  or  three  times  he  began:  bn 
sooner  had  the  words  *  When  Rogers*  passed  Ms  tW 
our  fit  burst  forth  afresh.— till  even  Mr.  Rogers  MsnseJC 
all  his  feeling  of  our  injustice,  found  it  impossible  ace  to  j 
us.    A  day  or  two  after,  Lord  Byron  sett  me  the  flbOevttft* 
'  My  dear  Moore, '  When  Rogers '  must  not  se»  the 
which  I  send  for  your  perusal  * " Moots.) 

*  [The  reader  who  wishes  to  understand  the  fun 
this  scandalous  Insinuation  Is  referred  to  Mum&s's 
a  celebrated  poem  of  Catullus,  entitled  In  Gees* 
consisting,  in  act,  of  saTagely  scornful  abuse  of  Che 
Mamurra :  — 

"  Quis  hoc  potest  videre  ?  quls  potest  nati. 
Nisi  irapudicus  et  rorax  et  hetloo  ? 
Mamurram  habere  quod  camata  r^ni+ 
Habebat  unctum,  et  ultima  Britumta?" 


1 
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IMPROMPTU,  IN  REPLY  TO  A  FRIEND. 

Whin,  from  the  heart  where  Sorrow  sits, 

Her  dusky  shadow  mounts  too  high, 
And  o'er  the  changing  aspect  flits, 

And  clouds  the  brow,  or  fills  the  eye ; 
Heed  not  that  gloom,  which  soon  shall  sink : 

My  thoughts  their  dungeon  know  too  well ; 
Back  to  my  breast  the  wanderers  shrink, 

And  droop  within  their  silent  cell. l 

September,  1811, 


SONNET,  TO  GENEVRA. 

• 

Tarn  eyes'  blue  tenderness,  thy  long  fair  hair, 
And  the  wan  lustre  of  thy  features— caught 
from  contemplation  —  where  serenely  wrought, 

Seems  Sorrow's  softness  charro'd  from  its  despair  — 

Have  thrown  such  speaking  sadness  in  thine  air, 
That  — but  I  know  thy  blessed  bosom  fraught 
With  mines  of  unalloy'd  and  stainless  thought  — 

I  should  have  deem'd  thee  doom'd  to  earthly  care. 

With  such  an  aspect,  by  his  colours  blent, 
When  from  his  beauty-breathing  pencil  born, 

(Except  that  thou  hast  nothing  to  repent) 
The  Magdalen  of  Ouido  saw  the  morn  — 

Such  seem'st  thou — but  how  much  more  excellent ! 
With  nought  Remorse  can  claim — nor  Virtue  scorn. 

December  17,  1*13.' 


I 


SONNET,  TO  THE  SAME.. 

Thy  cheek  Is  pale  with  thought,  but  not  from  woe, 
And  yet  so  lovely,  that  if  Mirth  could  flush 
Its  rose  of  whiteness  with  the  brightest  blush, 

My  heart  would  wish  away  that  ruder  glow : 

And  daaste  not  thy  deep-blue  eyes  —  but,  oh ' 
While  gating  on  them  sterner  eyes  will  gush. 
And  into  mine  my  mother's  weakness  rush, 

Soft  as  the  last  drops  round  heaven's  airy  bow. 

For,  through  thy  long  dark  lashes  low  depending, 

-   The  soul  of  melancholy  Gentleness 

Gleams  like  a  seraph  from  the  sky  descending, 
Above  all  pain,  yet  pitying  all  distress ; 

At  once  such  majesty  with  sweetness  blending, 
I  worship  more,  but  cannot  love  thee  less. 

December  17. 1813. 


,  I 


are  said  to  have  dropped  from  the  Poet's 
Co  •scuta  a  transient  expression  of  melancholy  which 
ovesxleodedUM  general  gaiety.  It  was  impossible  to  observe 
hie  Interesting  countenance,  expressive  of  a  dejection  be- 
kfturlng  neither  to  bis  rank,  bis  age,  nor  his  success,  without 
fewUns  aa  indefinable  curiosity  to  ascertain  whether  it  had  a 
deeper  cause  than  habit  or  constitutional  temperament.  It 
was  obviously  of  a  degree  incalculably  more  serious  than  that 
alluded  to  by  Prince  Arthur— 

—'I  remember  when  1  was  In  France 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night. 
Only  lor  wantonness.' 

Bat.  howsoever  derived,  this.  Joined  to  Lord  Byron's  air  of 
amisifllng  In  amusements  and  sports  as  if  he  contemned  them, 
and  Celt  that  his  inhere  was  lar  above  the  fri? dous  crowd 
aratscb  awrounded  aim.  gave  a  strong  effect  of  colouring  to  a 


FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE. 


"TUMI  OHAHAS." 

Ik  moments  to  delight  devoted, 

"  My  life  ! H  with  tenderest  tone,  you  cry ; 
Dear  words  I  on  which  my  heart  had  doted, 

If  youth  could  neither  fade  nor  die. 

To  death  even  hours  like  these  must  roll, 
Ah  !  then  repeat  those  accents  never ; 

Or  change  "  my  life  I "  into  "  my  soul  I " 
Which,  like  my  love,  exists  for  ever. 

▲XOTHXE  VXESIOK. 

Tod  call  me  still  your  lift. — Oh  I  change  the  word- 
Life  is  as  transient  as  the  inconstant  sigh  : 

Say  rather  I'm  your  soul ;  more  just  that  name, 
For,  like  the  soul,  my  love  can  never  die. 


THE  DEVIL'S  DRIVE  ; 

AN   UXFiyiSHED   EHATCODT.' 

The  Devil  return*d  to  hell  by  two, 

And  he  stay'd  at  home  till  five ; 
When  he  dined  on  some  homicides  done  in  rogotit. 

And  a  rebel  or  so  in  an  Irish  stew, 
And  sausages  made  of  a  self-slain  Jew — 
And  bethought  himself  what  next  to  do, 

«  And,"  quoth  he, "  1 11  take  a  drive. 
I  walk'd  in  the  morning,  111  ride  to-night ; 
In  darkness  my  children  take  most  delight, 

And  1 11  see  how  my  favourites  thrive. 

M  And  what  shall  I  ride  in  ?"  quoth  Lucifer  then— 

"  If  I  fbllow'd  my  taste,  indeed, 
I  should  mount  in  a  waggon  of  wounded  men, 

And  smile  to  see  them  bleed. 
But  these  will  be  furnlsh'd  again  and  again. 

And  at  present  my  purpose  is  speed ; 
To  see  my  manor  as  much  as  I  may, 
And  watch  that  no  souls  shall  be  poach 'd  away. 

••  I  have  a  state-coach  at  Carlton  House, 

A  chariot  in  Seymour  Place ; 
But  they  Ye  lent  to  two  friends,  who  make  me  amends, 

By  driving  my  favourite  pace : 
And  they  handle  their  reins  with  such  a  grace, 
I  have  something  for  both  at  the  end  of  their  race* 


» 


"  So  now  for  the  earth  to  take  my  chance : 

Then  up  to  the  earth  sprung  he ; 
And  making  a  jump  from  Moscow  to  France, 

He  stepp'd  across  the  sea, 
And  rested  his  hoof  on  a  turnpike  road, 
Mo  very  great  way  from  a  bishop's  abode. 

character  whose  tints  were  otherwise  romantic  —  Sia  Wai- 
ts* Scott.] 

*  ["  Redde  some  Italian,  and  wrote  two  sonnets.  I  never 
wrote  but  one  sonnet  before,  and  that  was  not  in  earnest,  and 
many  years  ago,  as  an  exercise— and  I  will  never  write 
another.  They  are  the  most  paling,  petrifying,  stupidly  pla- 
tonlc  compositions." — Byron  Diary,  1818.] 

*  ["  1  have  lately  written  a  wild,  rambling,  unfinished  rhap- 
sody, called  *  The  Devil's  Drive,'  the  notion  of  which  I  took 
from  Porson's  *  Devil's  Walk .'  "—Byron  Diary,  1812.  M  Of 
this  strange,  wild  poem,"  says  Moore,  "  the  only  copy  that 
Lord  Byron,  I  believe,  ever  wrote,  he  presented  to  Lord 
Holland.  Though  with  a  good  deal  of  vigour  and  Imagi- 
nation, it  is,  for  the  most  part,  rather  clumsily  executed, 
wanting  the  point  and  condensation  of  those  clever  verses  of 
Mr.  CkMerldge,  whkh  Lord  Byron,  adopting  a  notion  long  pre- 
valent, bat  attributed  to  Professor  Forson?'] 
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Bat  first  as  be  flew,  I  forgot  to  say, 
Tint  be  bover'4  a  moment  upon  hit  way, 

lb  look  upon  Leipsfc  plain ; 
And  so  iweet  to  bit  eye  wis  Us  sulphury  glare. 
And  to  soft  to  his  ear  was  the  cry  of  despair, 

That  he  perchM  on  a  mountain  of  slain ; 
And  he  gased  with  drilght  from  its  growing  height. 
Nor  often  on  earth  had  he  seen  such  a  sight, 

Hor  Ms  work  done  half  as  well : 
For  the  field  ran  so  red  with  the  blood  of  the  dead. 

That  it  bluahVI  like  the  waves  of  hell ! 

Then  loudly,  and  wildly,  and  long  langh'd  he: 

M  M ethinks  they  have  here  little  need  of  me  /  • 
•  •  •  •  » 

Bat  the  softest  note  that  soothed  his  ear 

Was  the  sound  of  a  widow  sighing ; 
And  the  sweetest  sight  was  the  icy  tear. 
Which  horror  frose  in  the  blue  eye  clear 

Of  a  maid  by  her  lover  lying — 
As  round  her  fell  her  long  nur  hair ; 
And  she  look'd  to  heaven  with  that  frenzied  air, 
Which  seem'd  to  ask  if  a  God  were  there ! 
And,  stretch'd  by  the  wall  of  a  ruln'd  hut. 
With  its  hollow  cheek,  and  eyes  half  shut, 

A  child  of  famine  dying : 
And  the  carnage  begun,  when  resistance  is  {lone, 

And  the  fall  of  the  vainly  flying  ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  the  Devil  has  reach'd  our  clifls  so  white, 

And  what  did  he  there,  I  pray  ? 
If  bis  eyes  were  good,  he  but  saw  by  night 

What  we  see  every  day : 
But  he  made  a  tour,  and  kept  a  journal 
Of  all  the  wondrous  sights  nocturnal, 
And  he  sold  it  in  shares  to  the  Mem  of  the  How, 
Who  bid  pretty  well — but  they  cheated  him,  though ! 

The  Devil  first  saw,  as  he  thought,  the  Mail, 

Its  coachman  and  his  coat ; 
So  instead  of  a  pistol  he  cock'd  his  tail, 

And  seised  him  by  the  throat : 
"  Aha ! "  quoth  he,  "  what  have  we  here  ? 
T  is  a  new  barouche,  and  an  ancient  peer !  ** 

So  he  sat  him  on  his  box  again, 

And  bade  him  have  no  fear, 
But  be  true  to  his  club,  and  stanch  to  his  rein. 

His  brothel,  and  his  beer ; 
"  Next  to  seeing  a  lord  at  the  council  board, 

I  would  rather  see  him  here." 

•  •  •  •  e 

The  Devil  gat  next  to  Westminster, 

And  he  turn'd  to  "  the  room"  of  the  Commons  ; 
But  he  heard,  as  he  purposed  to  enter  in  there, 

That  "  the  Lords"  had  received  a  summons ; 
And  be  thought,  as  a  "  quondam  aristocrat,"     [flat ; 
He  might  peep  at  the  peers,  though  to  hear  them  were 
And  he  walkM  up  the  house  so  like  one  of  our  own, 
That  they  say  that  he  stood  pretty  near  the  throne. 

He  saw  the  Lord  Liverpool  seemingly  wise, 
The  Lord  Westmoreland  certainly  silly, 

And  Johnny  of  Norfolk — a  man  of  some  sise  — 
And  Chatham,  so  like  his  Mend  Billy  ; 

1  ["  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  VmrnU  hat  got  about ;  bat 
so  it  to.  It  to  too  farouche:  but  truth  to  ny,  my  galliot  are 
not  very  playful." —Ltd  Byrm  to  Mr,  Moore,  March  IS. 
MM.]  '  ^ 


And  he  saw  the  tears  In  Lord  Eldon's  eyes, 
Because  the  Catholics  would  mot  rise, 
In  spite  of  his  prayers  and  hb  prophecies ; 
And  he  heard — which  set  Satan  himself  a  staring— 
A  certain  Chief  Justice  say  something  like  ewearino. 
And  the  Devil  was  shockM —  and  quoth  he, M  I  most 
For  I  And  we  have  much  better  manners  below :  [go, 
If  thus  he  harangues  when  he  poses  my  border, 
I  shall  hint  to  friend  Moloch  to  call  him  to  order." 


WINDSOR  POETICS. 
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of  hto  Boyal  Highness  the 

i  of 


Regent  befog  aeon  T*M"M**ff  between  die 
VlTl.  and  Charles  I.,  In  the  royal  vault  at 

Fajcxd  for  contemptuous  breach  of  sacred  ties, 
By  lieadless  Charles  see  heartless  Henry  Has; 
Between  them  stands  another  sceptred  thing- 
It  moves,  It  reigns — In  all  but  name,  a  king: 

Charles  to  his  people,  Henry  to  his  wife, 
— In  him  the  double  tyrant  starts  to  life: 
Justice  and  death  have  mixM  their  dust  In  vain, 
Each  royal  vampire  wakes  to  Hfe  again. 
Ah,  what  can  tombs  avail  1— since  these  dJsgotge 
The  blood  and  dust  of  both — to  mould  a  George. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC.  * 

I  srxAK  not,  I  trace  not,  I  breathe  not  thy  name,  ! 

There  is  grief  in  the  sound,  there  Is  guilt  In  the  fame:  ' 

But  the  tear  which  now  burns  on  my  cheek  may  impart  i| 

The  deep  thoughts  that  dwell  In  that  silence  of  heart  j, 

Too  brief  for  our  passion,  too  long  for  our  peace  ,| 

Were  those  hours — can  their  joy  or  their  bitterness  n 
cease?  [chain, —   ', 

We  repent  —  we  abjure — we  will  break  from  our  \\ 
We  will  part,  —  we  will  fly  to — unite  it  again ! 

Oh  1  thine  be  the  gladness,  and  mine  be  the  gnflt ! 
Forgive  me,  adored  one  1  — forsake,  If  thou  wilt ;  — 
But  the  heart  which  is  thine  shall  expire  undebased. 
And  man  shall  not  break  it — whatever  thorn  may^st 

And  stern  to  the  haughty,  but  humble  to  thee, 

This  soul,  in  its  bitterest  blackness,  shall  be ; 

And  our  days  seem  as  swift,  and  our  moments  more 

sweet, 
With  thee  by  my  side,  than  with  worlds  at  our  sect. 

One  sigh  of  thy  sorrow,  one  look  of  thy  love. 
Shall  turn  me  or  fix,  shall  reward  or  reprove ; 
And  the  heartless  may  wonder  at  all  I  resign  — 
Thy  lip  shall  reply,  not  to  them,  but  to  mime. 

K14. 


ADDBESS  INTENDED  TO  BE  RECITED  AT 
THE  CALEDONIAN  MEETING. 

Who  hath  not  glow*d  above  the  page  where  tame 
Hath  flx'd  high  Catedon's  anconquer*d  name  ; 
The  mountain-land  which  spurn'd  the  Wm»»»^  chain, 
And  baffled  back  the  fiery-crested  Dane, 


•  ["  Thou  hait  asked  me  for  a  long,  and  I 

experiment,  which  hai  oost  me  something  more  than  tronhW. 
ana  1*.  therefore,  less  likely  to  be  worth  yoar  taking  any  to 
yonr  proposed  aetttng.  Now,  If  It  be  to,  throw  it  tato  the  are 
without  pirate." —Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore,  May  10,  IS)  I] 
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Wbofe  bright  etymon  and  hardihood  of  hand 
No  fee  could  tame— no  tyrant  could  command  ? 
That  nee  fi  gone — but  still  their  children  breathe, 
And  glory  crowns  them  with  redoubled  wreath : 
O'er  Gael  and  Saxon  mingling  banners  shine, 
And,  England  f  add  thelrstubbora  strength  to  thine. 
The  blood  which  flow'd  with  Wallace  flows  as  free, 
But  now  'tis  only  shed  for  fame  and  thee ! 
Oh !  peat  not  by  the  northern  veteran's  claim, 
But  give  support — the  world  hath  given  him  fame ! 

The  humbler  ranks,  the  lowly  brave,  who  bled 
While  cheerly  following  when  the  mighty  led — 
Who  sleep  beneath  the  undlstlnguish'd  sod 
When  happier  comrades  in  their  triumph  trod, 
To  us  bequeath— t  is  all  their  fate  allows— 
The  sinless  offspring  and  the  lonely  spouse :  » 

She  on  high  Albyn's  dusky  hills  may  raise 
The  tearful  eye  in  melancholy  gase, 
Or  view,  while  shadowy  auguries  disclose 
The  Highland  seer's  anticipated  woes, 
The  bleeding  phantom  of  each  martial  form 
Dim  tn  the  cloud,  or  daTkling  In  the  storm ; 
While  sad,  she  chants  the  solitary  song, 
The  soft  lament  for  him  who  tarries  long — 
For  him,  whose  distant  relics  vainly  crave 
The  Coronach's  wild  requiem  to  the  brave ! 

*T  Is  Heaven — not  man  —  must  charm  away  the  woe, 
Which  bunts  when  Nature  s  feelings  newly  flow ; 
Yet  tenderness  and  time  may  rob  the  tear 
Of  half  Its  bitterness  for  one  so  dear ; 
A  nation's  gratitude  perchance  may  spread 
A  thornless  pillow  for  the  widow'd  head ; 
May  lighten  well  her  heart's  maternal  can, 
And  wean  from  penury  the  soldier's  heir. 

May,  1814. 


FRAGMENT  OF  AN  EPISTLE  TO  THOMAS 

MOORE. 

m  What  say  19  " — not  a  syllable  further  in  prose ; 
I'm  your  man  M  of  all  measures,**  dear  Tom, — so 

hen  goes! 
Hen  goes,  for  a  swim  on  the  stream  of  old  Time, 
On  those  buoyant  supporters,  the  bladders  of  rhyme. 
If  our  weight  breaks  them  down,  and  we  sink  in  the 

flood, 
We  an  sroother'd,  at  least,  in  respectable  mud, 
When  the  Divers  of  Bathos  Ue  drown'd  In  a  heap, 
And  Southey's  last  Pasan  has  pillow'd  his  sleep ; 
That "  Felo  de  se"  who,  half  drunk  with  his  malmsey, 
Walk*d  out  of  his  depth  and  was  lost  in  a  calm  sea, 
Singing  '*  Glory  to  God**  in  a  spick  and  span  stanza, 
The  like  (since  Tom  Sternhold  was  choked)  never 

man  saw. 


nave  told  you,  no  doubt,  of  the  fusses, 
The  fetes,  and  the  gapings  to  get  at  these  Busses,  *  — 
Of  his  Majesty's  suite,  up  from  coachman  to  Het- 

man, — 
And  what  dignity  decks  the  flat  face  of  the  great  man. 

1  f  The  newspapers  wfli  tell  you  all  that  Is  Co  be  told  of 
— yeron,  *«.  Thoy  have  dined  and  supped,  and  shown 
chair  flat  frets  to  all  thoroughfares  and  several  saloons, 
earifbrme  are  very  becoming,  bat  rather  short  in  the 
l  and  their  conversation  Is  a  catechism,  for  which,  and 
n,  I  refer  yon  to  those  who  have  heard  tt."— jLord 
Mr.  Moore,  June  14, 1914.] 


I  saw  him,  last  week,  at  two  balls  and  a  party, — 
For  a  prince,  his  demeanour  was  rather  too  hearty. 
You  know,  toe  an  used  to  quite  different  graces, 


The  Csar's  look,  I  own,was  much  brighter  and  brisker, 
But  then  he  Is  sadly  deficient  In  whisker; 
And  won  but  a  starless  blue  coat,  and  in  kersey- 
-men  breeches  whlsk'd  round,  in  a  waits  with  the 

Jersey, 
Who,  lovely  as  ever,  seem'd  just  as  delighted 
With  Majesty's  presence  as  those  she  invited. 


June,  1814. 


CONDOLATORY  ADDRESS 


p    i 

1 1 


fO    SARIN    COUNTESS    OS*    JIRSST,    OH    TBS    miKCK 
ksoxnt's  RrrURMINO  Haa  MCTUUB  TO  HAS.  sun.  * 

Wrxk  the  vain  triumph  of  the  imperial  lord, 
Whom  servile  Rome  obey'd,  and  yet  abhorr'd, 
Gave  to  the  vulgar  gase  each  glorious  oust, 
That  left  a  likeness  of  the  brave,  or  Just ; 
What  most  admired  each  scrutinising  eye 
Of  all  that  deck'd  that  passing  pageantry? 
What  spread  from  free  to  face  that  wondering  air  ? 
The  thought  of  Brutus—for  his  was  not  then  I 
That  absence  proved  fab  worth, — that  absence  flx'd 
His  memory  on  the  longing  mind,  unmiz'd ; 
And  more  decreed  his  glory  to  endure, 
Than  all  a  gold  Colossus  could  secure. 

If  thus,  fair  Jersey,  our  desiring  gate 
Search  for  thy  form,  in  vain  and  mute  amaze* 
Amidst  those  pictured  charms,  whose  loveliness, 
Bright  though  they  be,  thine  own  had  render'd  less : 
If  he,  that  vain  old  man,  whom  truth  admits 
Heir  of  his  lather's  crown,  and  of  his  wits, 
If  his  corrupted  eye,  and  witberM  heart, 
Could  with  thy  gefltle  image  bear  to  part ; 
That  tasteless  shame  be  his,  and  ours  the  grief; 
To  gase  on  Beauty's  band  without  its  chief: 
Yet  comfort  still  one  selfish  thought  imparts, 
We  lose  the  portrait,  but  preserve  our  hearts. 

What  can  his  vaulted  gallery  now  disclose  ? 
A  garden  with  all  flowers — except  the  rose ;  — 
A  fount  that  only  wants  its  living  stream ; 
A  night,  with  every  star,  save  Dian*s  beam. 
Lost  to  our  eyes  the  present  forms  shall  be, 
That  turn  from  tracing  them  to  dream  of  thee ; 
And  more  on  that  ncall'd  resemblance  pause. 
Than  all  he  $haU  not  force  on  our  applause. 

Long  may  thy  yet  meridian  lustre  shine, 
With  all  that  Virtue  asks  of  Homage  thine: 
The  symmetry  of  youth-*  the  grace  of  mien— 
The  eye  that  gladdens — and  the  brow  serene ; 
The  glossy  darkness  of  that  clustering  hair, 
Which  shades,  yet  shows  that  forehead  mora  than  fair  1 
Each  glance  that  wins  us,  and  the  life  that  throws 
A  spell  which  will  not  let  our  looks  repose, 

*  P(  The  newspapen  have  got  hold  (I  know  not  how)  of 
the  Condolatory  Address  to  Lady  Jersey  on  the  pkture-ab- 
doction  by  our  Regent,  and  hare  published  them — with  my 
name,  too,  smack— without  even  asking  leave,  or  inquiring 
whether  or  no  I  D— n  their  impudence,  and  d— o  every 
thing.  It  hai  put  me  out  of  patience,  and  so—  I  shall  say  no 
more  about  it.  —Byron  Lttten.] 
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Bat  turn  to  gase  again,  and  find  anew 
Some  charm  that  well  rewards  another  view. 
These  are  not  leasen'd,  these  are  stfll  as  bright, 
Albeit  too  daxxling  for  a  dotard's  sight ; 
And  those  most  wait  till  eVry  charm  is  gone, 
To  please  the  paltry  heart  that  pleases  none ;  — 
That  doll  cold  sensualist,  whose  sickly  eye 
In  envious  dimness  passM  thy  portrait  by ; 
Who  rack'd  his  little  spirit  to  combine 
Its  hate  of  Freedom's  loveliness,  and  thine. 

August,  1814. 


TO  BELSHAZZAR. 

Bzlshaezab.  I  from  the  banquet  turn, 

Nor  in  thy  sensual  fulness  fall ; 
Behold !  while  yet  before  thee  burn 

The  graven  words,  the  glowing  wall. 
Many  a  despot  men  miscall 

Crown'd  and  anointed  from  on  high ; 
But  thou,  the  weakest,  worst  of  all — 

Is  it  not  written,  thou  must  die  ? 

Go  I  dash  the  roses  from  thy  brow- 
Grey  hairs  but  poorly  wreathe  with  them ; 

Youth's  garlands  misbecome  thee  now, 
More  than  thy  very  diadem, 

Where  thou  hast  tarnish'd  every  gem :  — 
Then  throw  the  worthless  bauble  by, 

Which,  worn  by  thee,  ev*n  slaves  contemn ; 
And  learn  like  better  men  to  die ! 

Oh !  early  in  the  balance  weigh'd, 

And  ever  light  of  word  and  worth. 
Whose  soul  expired  ere  youth  decay'd, 

And  left  thee  but  a  mass  of  earth. 
To  tee  thee  moves  the  scorner's  mirth : 

But  tears  in  Hope's  averted  eye 
Lament  that  even  thou  hadst  birth— 

Unfit  to  govern,  live,  or  die. 


For  them  the  voice  of  festal  mirth 

Grows  hush'd,  their  name  the  only  sound; 

While  deep  Bemembrance  pours  to  Worth 
The  goblet's  tributary  round. 

A  theme  to  crowds  that  knew  them  not. 

Lamented  by  admiring  foes, 
Who  would  not  share  their  glorious  lot? 

Who  would  not  die  the  death  they  chose? 

And,  gallant  Parker  1  thus  enshrined 
Thy  life,  thy  fall,  thy  feme  shall  be ; 

And  early  valour,  glowing,  find 
A  model  in  thy  memory. 

But  there  are  breasts  that  bleed  with  thee 
In  woe,  that  glory  cannot  quell ; 

And  shuddering  hear  of  victory, 
Where  one  so  dear,  so  dauntless,  fcIL 


Where  shall  they  turn  to  mourn  thee 
When  cease  to  hear  thy  cherish'd 

Time  cannot  teach  fbrgetfulness. 
While  Griefs  full  heart  is  fed  by 

Alas !  for  them,  though  not  for  thee, 
They  cannot  choose  but  weep  the 

Deep  for  the  dead  the  grief  must  be. 
Who  ne'er  gave  cause  to  mourn 


October,  1IM. 


ELEGIAC  STANZAS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
SIR  PETER  PARKER,  BART,  * 

Thku  is  a  tear  for  all  that  die, 
A  mourner  o'er  the  humblest  grave ; 

But  nations  swell  the  funeral  cry, 
And  Triumph  weeps  above  the  brave. 

For  them  is  Sorrow's  purest  sigh 
O'er  Ocean's  heaving  bosom  sent : 

In  vain  their  bones  unburied  lie, 
An  earth  becomes  their  monument  I 

A  tomb  is  theirs  on  every  page, 

An  epitaph  on  every  tongue : 
The  present  hours,  the  future  age, 

For  them  bewail,  to  them  belong. 

»  [This  gallant  officer  fell  in  August,  1814,  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year,  whilst  commanding,  on  shore,  a  party  belonging 
to  his  ship,  the  Menelaus,  and  animating  them.  In  storming 
the  American  camp  near  Baltimore.  He  wat  Lord  Byron1! 
first  cousin ;  but  they  had  never  met  since  boyhood.} 

*  [These  Tenet  were  given  by  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Power, 
of  the  Strand,  who  has  published  them,  with  very  beautiful 
music  by  Sir  John  Stevenson.  —  "1  feel  merry  enough  to 
send  you  a  sad  song.  An  event,  the  death  of  poor  Dorset, 
(see  ana?,  p.  884.)  and  the  recollection  of  what  I  once  felt,  and 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC 

M  O  Lachrymarum  ions,  tenero 
Ducenthxm  ortus  ex  annuo:  q 
Felix  I  in  imo  qui  scstentsn 
Pectore  te,  pis  Hympba, 

Thxix's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  that  It 

takes  away, 
When  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  m  neeting  s 

dull  decay; 
Tis  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  btnsh  alone* 

which  fades  so  cut. 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  Is  gone,  ere  yovtfc 

itself  be  past 


Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  the 

happiness 
Are  driven  o'er  the  shoals  of  guilt  or 


The  magnet  of  their  course  is  gone,  or  only  points  hi 

vain 
The  shore  to  which  their  shiver'd  saO  shall 

stretch  again. 

Then  the  mortal  coldness  of  the  soul  She 

itself  comes  down ; 
It  cannot  feel  for  others'  woes,  it  dart  not 

own ; 


ought  to  have  felt  now,  but  could  not— set  mm 

and  finally  into  the  train  of  thought  < 

hands.    I  wrote  them  with  a  view  to 

as  a  present  to  Power.  If  he  would  accept  the ' 

did  not  think  yourself  degraded,  tor  once  inn 

tying  them  to  music    I  doot  care  what  Power  i 

the  property  of  the  sods;,  so  that  It  Is 

me,  nor  any  thing  about  'coiideirawHi 

—both  'rile  phrase*,'  as Polunlus  sayi;**— AVoreT 

Mr.  Moore.] 
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That  heavy  chill  has  froxen  o'er  the  fountain  of  our 

tears. 
And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  still,  *tia  where  the 

ioe  appears. 

Though  wit  may  flash  from  fluent  lips,  and  mirth 

distract  the  breast, 
Through  midnight  hours  that  yield  no  more  their 

former  hope  of  rest ; 
'Tis  but  as  ivy-leaves  around  the  ruin'd   turret 

wreath, 
All  green  and  wildly  fresh  without,  but  worn  and 

grey  beneath. 

Oh  could  I  feel  as  I  have  felt — or  be  what  I  have 

been, 
Or  weep  as  I  could  once  have  wept,  o'er  many  a 

vanish 'd  scene ; 
As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all  brackish 

though  they  be, 
So  midst  the  wither'd  waste  of  life,  those  tears  would 

flow  to  me. l 

March,  1815. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

Tiubi  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters 

With  a  magic  like  thee  ; 
And  like  music  on  the  waters 

Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me : 
When,  as  if  its  sound  were  causing 
The  charmed  ocean's  pausing, 
The  waves  lie  still  and  gleaming, 
And  the  lulTd  winds  seem  dreaming. 

And  the  midnight  moon  is  weaving 
Her  bright  chain  o'er  the  deep  ; 

Whose  breast  is  gently  heaving, 
As  an  Infant's  asleep : 

So  the  spirit  bows  before  thee, 

To  listen  and  adore  thee ; 

With  a  full  but  soft  emotion, 

Like  the  swell  of  Summer's  ocean. 


ON  NAPOLEON'S  ESCAPE  FROM  ELBA. 

Owes  fairly  set  out  on  his  party  of  pleasure, 
Taking  towns  at  his  liking,  and  crowns  at  his  leisure, 
from  Elba  to  Lyons  and  Paris  he  goes, 
Making  baBi/or  the  ladies,  and  bow$  to  his  foes.* 

March  17.  MM. 

1  V  Do  yoo  remember  the  linei  I  lent  you  early  last  rear  ? 
I  don*  wish  (like  Mr.  Fusgerald)  to  claim  the  character  of 
to  all  iti  translations,— but  were  they  not  a  little 
?    I  mean  those  beginning, *  There's  not  a  Joy  the 
an  give,*  ax.,  on  which  I  pique  myself  as  being  the 
though  the  moat  melancholy,  I  ever  wrote."—, 
March,  Mil] 


K 


*  ("  I  can  forgive  the  rogue  for  utterly  falsifying  every  line 
an*  nine  Ode— which  I  take  to  be  the  last  and  uttermost 
stretch  of  human  magnanimity.  Do  you  remember  the  story 
of  a  certain  abbe,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Swedish  con- 
stitution, and  proved  it  Indissoluble  and  eternal  ?  Just  as  he 
bad  corrected  the  last  sheet,  news  came  that  Gustavus  the 
Third  had  destroyed  this  Immortal  government.  'Sir,' quoth 
the  abbe,  *  the  King  of  Sweden  may  overthrow  the  constitution, 
bat  not  my  few*//''  I  think  qf  the  abbe\  but  not  with  him. 
IfV'Tf  9ftrf  allowance  for  talent  and  most  consummate 
daring,  there  Is,  alter  aU,  a  good  deal  hi  luck  or  destiny.  He 
might  hare  been  stopped  by  our  frigates,  or  wrecked  In  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons,  which  Is  particularly  tempestuous— or— a 


ODE  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

L 
Ws  do  not  curse  thee,  Waterloo ! 
Though  Freedom's  blood  thy  plain  bedew ; 
There  t  was  shed,  but  is  not  sunk  — 
Rising  from  each  gory  trunk, 
Like  the  water-spout  from  ocean. 
With  a  strong  and  growing  motion  — 
It  soars,  and  mingles  In  the  air, 
"With  that  of  lost  Labedoydre  — 
With  that  of  him  whose  honour'd  grave 
Contains  the  "  bravest  of  the  brave." 
A  crimson  cloud  it  spreads  and  glows, 
But  shall  return  to  whence  it  rose ; 

When  'tis  full  'twill  burst  asunder 

Never  yet  was  heard  such  thunder, 

As  then  shall  shake  the  world  with  wonder— 

Never  yet  was  seen  such  lightning 

As  o'er  heaven  shall  then  be  bright'ning  I 

Like  the  Wormwood  Star  foretold 

By  the  sainted  Seer  of  old, 

Show'ring  down  a  fiery  flood, 

Turning  rivers  into  blood.  * 

The  Chief  has  fallen,  but  not  by  you. 

Vanquishers  of  Waterloo  1 

When  the  soldier  citizen 

8way'd  not  o'er  his  fellow-men— 

Save  in  deeds  that  led  them  on 

Where  Glory  smiled  on  Freedom's  son— 

Who,  of  all  the  despots  banded, 

With  that  youthful  chief  competed  ? 

Who  could  boast  o'er  France  defeated, 
Till  lone  Tyranny  commanded  ? 
Till,  goaded  by  ambition's  sting, 
The  Hero  sunk  into  the  King  ? 
Then  he  fell : — so  perish  all, 
Who  would  men  by  man  enthrall  I 

in. 

And  thou,  too,  of  the  snow-white  plume  I  * 
Whose  realm  refused  thee  ev'n  a  tomb  ; * 
Better  hadst  thou  still  been  leading 
France  o'er  hosts  of  hirelings  bleeding, 
Than  sold  thyself  to  death  and  shame 
For  a  meanly  royal  name ; 
Such  as  he  of  Naples  wears, 
Who  thy  blood-bought  title  bears. 
Little  didst  thou  deem,  when  *— itfr^ 
On  thy  war-horse  through  the  ranks. 
Like  a  stream  which  burst  its  banks, 
While  helmets  deft,  and  sabres  «*i— *»faft 

thousand  things.    But  he  Is  certainly  fortune's  favourite.**  — 
Byron  Lettcrt,  March,  1815.] 

3  See  Rev.  chap.  vlll.  v.  7,  Ac  "  The  drat  angel  sounded, 
and  there  followed  hall  and  Are  mingled  with  blood, H  Ac.  v. 
8.  "  And  the  second  angel  soundedT  and  as  it  were  a  great 
mountain  burning  with  fire  was  cast  into  the  tea ;  ana  the 
third  part  of  the  sea  became  blood,"  Ac.  *.  10.  u  And  the 
third  angel  sounded,  and  there  fell  a  great  star  from  heaven, 
burning  as  it  were  a  lamp :  and  It  fell  upon  the  third  part  of 
the  rivers,  and  upon  the  fountains  of  waters."  «.  11.  '*  And 
the  name  of  the  star  is  catted  Wormwood :  and  the  third  part 
of  the  waters  became  worm  wood:  and  many  men  died  or  the 
waters,  because  they  were  made  bitter." 

*  ["  Poor  dear  Murat,  what  an  end  1  His  white  plume  used 
to  be  a  rallying  point  In  battle,  like  Henry  the  Fourth's.  He 
refused  a  confessor  and  a  bandage ;  so  would  neither  suffer 
his  soul  nor  body  to  be  bandaged."— Byron  Lttttri] 

»  Murat's  remains  are  said  to  have  been  torn  from  the  grave 
and  burnt. 

Oo 
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Shone  and  ahrver*d  fast  around  thee  — 

Of  the  fate  at  lest  which  found  thee : 

Was  that  haughty  plume  laid  low 

By  a  slave's  dishonest  blow  ? 

Once  —  as  the  Moon  sways  o'er  the  tide, 

It  rosTd  in  air,  the  warrior's  guide ; 

Through  the  smoke-created  night 

Of  the  Wack  and  sulphurous  fight, 

The  soldier  raised  his  seeking  eye 

To  catch  that  crest's  ascendency  — 

And  as  it  onward  rolling  rose, 

60  moved  his  heart  upon  our  foes. 

There,  where  death's  brief  pang  was  quickest, 

And  the  battle's  wreck  lay  thickest, 

Strew*d  beneath  the  advancing  banner 

Of  the  eagle's  burning  crest — 
( There  with  thunder-douof  to  tan  her, 
Who  could  then  her  wing  arrest  — 

Victory  beaming  from  her  breast?) 
While  the  broken  line  enlarging 

Fell,  or  fled  along  the  plain ; 
•    There  be  sure  was  Marat  charging  I 

There  he  ne'er  shall  charge  again  I 

IV. 
O'er  glories  gone  the  Invaders  march, 
Weeps  Triumph  o'er  each  levell'd  arcb— 
But  let  Freedom  rejoice, 
With  her  heart  in  her  voice; 
But,  her  hand  on  her  sword, 
Doubly  shall  she  be  adored ; 
France  hath  twice  too  well  been  taught 
The  M  moral  lesson  "  dearly  bought — 
Her  safety  sits  not  on  a  throne, 
With  Capet  or  Napoleon ! 
But  in  equal  rights  and  laws, 
Hearts  and  hands  in  one  great  cause — 
Freedom,  such  as  God  hath  given 
Unto  all  beneath  his  heaven, 
With  their  breath,  and  from  their  birth, 
Though  Guilt  would  sweep  it  from  the  earth ; 
'with  a  fierce  and  lavish  hand 
Scattering  nations'  wealth  like  sand ; 
Pouring  nations'  blood  like  water, 
In  imperial  seas  of  slaughter  i 

V. 

But  the  heart  and  the  mind, 
And  the  voice  of  mankind, 
Shall  arise  in  communion  — 
And  who  shall  resist  that  proud  union  * 
The  time  is  past  when  swords  subdued  — 
Man  may  die — the  soul 's  renew'd : 
Even  in  this  low  world  of  care 
Freedom  ne'er  shall  want  an  heir ; 
Millions  breathe  but  to  inherit 
Her  for  ever  bounding  spirit — 
When  once  more  her  hosts  sssfmhlr, 
Tyrants  shall  believe  and  tremble  — 
Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat  ? 
Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet l 

1  fTalking  of  politics,  as  Caleb  Quotem  say*,  pray  look 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  *  Ode  on  Waterloo,'  written  In  the 
year  1815.  and,  comparing  it  with  the  Duke  de  Berri's  catas- 
trophe In  1820,  tell  me  if  I  have  not  as  good  a  right  to  the 
character  of '  Fates,*  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  as  Fitsgerald 
and  Coleridge?— 

'  Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet ;' 
and  hare  they  not  ?"— Byron  Letten,  18300 

*  **  All  wept,  but  particularly  Savary,  and  a  Polish  officer 


I 


FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Must  thou  go,  my  glorious  ChieC* 

Sever'd  from  thy  faithful  few  ? 
Who  can  teU  thy  warrior's  grief; 

Maddening  o'er  that  long  adieu  ? 
Woman's  love,  and  niendship*s  seal. 

Dear  as  both  have  been  to  me — 
What  are  they  to  all  I  feel. 

With  a  soldier's  faith  for  thee  f 

Idol  of  the  soldier's  soul ! 

First  in  fight,  but  mightiest  now  : 
Many  could  a  world  control ; 

Thee  alone  no  doom  can  bow. 
By  thy  side  for  years  I  dared 

Death ;  and  envied  those  who  fell* 
When  their  dying  shout  was  heard. 

Blessing  him  they  served  so  weD.  * 

Would  that  I  were  cold  with  those. 

Since  this  hour  I  live  to  see ; 
When  the  doubts  of  coward  foes 

Scarce  dare  trust  a  man  with  thee* 
Dreading  each  should  set  thee  free ! 

Oh  t  although  in  dungeons  pent* 
All  their  chains  weme  light  to  me. 

Gazing  on  thy  soul  unbent 

Would  the  sycophants  of  him 

Now  so  deaf  to  duty's  prayer, 
Were  his  borrow'd  glories  dim, 

In  his  native  darkness  share  ? 
Were  that  world  this  hour  his  own. 

All  thou  calmly  dost  resign. 
Could  he  purchase  with  that  throne 

Hearts  like  those  which  still  are  thine 

My  chief;  my  king,  my  friend,  adieu! 

Never  did  I  droop  before  ; 
Never  to  my  sovereign  sue, 

As  his  foes  I  now  implore : 
All  I  ask  is  to  divide 

Every  peril  he  must  brave  ; 
Sharing  by  the  hero's  side 

His  fid],  his  exile,  and  his  grave. 


ON  THE  8TAB  OF"  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOCaV 

raosi  TBS  rasxcM. 

Stab,  of  the  brave  1 — whose  beam  ban  shed 
Such  glory  o'er  the  quick  and  dead— 
Thou  radiant  and  adored  deceit  1 
Which  millions  rush'd  in  arms  to  great,— 
Wild  meteor  of  immortal  birth ! 
Why  rise  in  Heaven  to  set  on  Earth  ? 

Souls  of  slain  heroes  fbrm'd  thy  rays; 
Eternity  flash'd  through  thy  blase ; 


who  had  been  exalted  from  the  ranks  by  ■w^' 
clan*  to  his  master's  knees ;  wrote  a  latter  to  Lsr* 
entreating  permission  to  accompany  him.  even  hi  ts 
menial  capacity,  which  could  not  be  admitted." 

*  "  At  Waterloo,  one  man  was  seen,  whose  left  _ 
shattered  by  a  cannon  ball,  to  wrench  tt  osTwkh  Ike 
and  throwing  it  up  in  the  air,  exclaimed  to  Hs  ess 
'  VWe  rEmpereur,  jusqn'a  U  meet  I  *  There  "~ 
other  instances  of  the  like :  this,  however,  you 
on  as  true."— Private  LeUerJrom  Bnmeiu 
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The  music  of  thy  martial  tphere 
Was  fame  an  high  and  honour  here ; 
And  thy  light  broke  on  human  eyes, 
Like  a  volcano  of  the  skies. 

Like  lava  roll'd  thy  stream  of  blood, 
And  swept  down  empires  with  its  flood ; 
Earth  rock'd  beneath  thee  to  her  base, 
As  thou  didst  lighten  through  all  space ; 
And  the  shorn  Sun  grew  dim  in  air, 
And  set  while  thou  wert  dwelling  there. 

Before  thee  rose,  and  with  thee  grew, 

A  rainbow  of  the  loveliest  hue 

Of  three  bright  colours 1,  each  divine, 

And  fit  for  that  celestial  sign ; 

For  Freedom's  hand  had  blended  them, 

Like  tints  in  an  immortal  gem. 

One  tint  was  of  the  sunbeam's  dyes ; 
One,  the  blue  depth  of  Seraph's  eyes ; 
One,  the  pure  Spirit's  veil  of  white 
Bad  robed  in  radiance  of  its  light : 
The  three  so  mingled  did  beseem 
The  texture  of  a  heavenly  dream. 

Star  of  the  brave !  thy  ray  is  pale, 
And  darkness  must  again  prevail ! 
But,  oh  thou  Rainbow  of  the  free  ! 
Our  tears  and  blood  must  flow  for  thee. 
When  thy  bright  promise  fade*  away, 
Our  lift  Is  but  a  load  of  clay. 

And  Freedom  hallows  with  her  tread 
The  silent  cities  of  the  dead ; 
For  beautiful  in  death  are  they 
Who  proudly  fall  in  her  array , 
And  soon*  oh  Goddess !  may  we  be 
For  evermore  with  them  or  thee ! 


NAPOLEON'S  FAREWELL. 

FROM  TUB  FBBNCH. 

Fabiweix  to  the  Land  where  the  gloom  of  my  Glory 
Arose  and  o'ershadow'd  the  earth  with  her  name — 
She  abandons  me  now — but  the  page  of  her  story, 
The  brightest  or  blackest,  is  flll'd  with  my  fame. 
I  have  warr'd  with  a  world  which  vanquished  me  only 
When  the  meteor  of  conquest  allured  me  too  far ; 
I  have  coped  with  the  nations  which  dread  me  thus 

lonely, 
The  last  single  Captive  to  millions  in  war. 

Farewell  to  thee,  France !  when  thy  diadem  crown'd  me, 
1  made  thee  the  gem  and  the  wonder  of  earth, — 
But  thy  weakness  decrees  I  should  leave  as  I  found  thee, 
DecsyM  tn  thy  glory,  and  sunk  in  thy  worth. 

1  The  tricolour. 

*  (In  the  original  MS "  A  Dream."] 

1  po  *****  porta  Lord  Byron  has  abandoned  the  art,  so  pe- 
culiarly hi*  own,  of  showing  the  reader  where  hie  purpose 
trnds.  and  haa  contented  himself  with  presenting  a  mass  of 
powerful  Ideas  unarranged,  and  the  meaning  of  which  It  is 
n»*  easy  to  attain.  A  succession  of  terrible  Images  Is  placed 
before  as,  flitting  and  mixing,  and  disengaging  themselves,  as 
In  the  dream  of  a  feverish  man —chimeras  dire,  to  whose  ex- 
uirnre  the  mind  refuses  credit,  which  confound  and  weary 
f  be  ordinary  reader,  and  baffle  the  comprehension,  even  of 
thru*  more  accustomed  to  the  flights  of  a  poetic  muse.  The 
snhject  la  the  progress  of  utter  darkness,  until  It  becomes,  in 
MrakjpeaaVaphratc,  the  *'  burter  of  the  dead ;"  and  the  assem- 
blage of  terrific  ideas  which  the  poet  has  placed  before  us  only 


Oh !  for  the  veteran  hearts  that  were  wasted 
In  strife  with  the  storm,  when  their  battles  were  won— 
Then  the  Eagle,  whose  gase  in  that  moment  was  blasted, 
Had  still  soar'd  with  eyes  flx'd  on  victory's  sun ! 

Farewell  to  thee,  France !— but  when  Liberty  rallies 
Once  more  in  thy  regions,  remember  me  then— 
The  violet  still  grows  in  the  depth  of  thy  valleys ; 
Though  witherM,  thy  tear  will  unfold  it  again— 
Yet,  yet,  I  may  baffle  the  hosts  that  surround  us, 
And  yet  may  thy  heart  leap  awake  to  my  voice—  - 
There  are  links  which  must  break  in  the  chain  that 

has  bound  us, 
Thm  turn  thee  and  call  on  the  Chief  of  thy  choice ! 


ENDORSEMENT  TO  THE  DEED  OF  SEPAR- 
ATION, IN  THE  APRIL  OF  1816. 

A  yeas,  ago  you  swore,  fond  she  ! 

"  To  love,  to  honour,"  and  so  forth : 
Such  was  the  vow  you  pledged  to  me. 

And  here's  exactly  what  'tis  worth. 


DARKNESS.  * 


I  had  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream.  * 

The  bright  sun  was  extingulsh'd,  and  the  stars 

Did  wander  darkling  In  the  eternal  space, 

Rayless,  and  pathless,  and  the  ley  earth 

Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air ; 

Morn  came  and  went — and  came,  and  brought  no  day, 

And  men  forgot  their  passions  in  the  dread 

Of  this  their  desolation ;  and  all  hearts 

Were  chill'd  into  a  selfish  prayer  for  light : 

And  they  did  live  by  watchflres — and  the  thrones, 

The  palaces  of  crowned  kings— the  huts, 

The  habitations  of  all  things  which  dwell, 

Were  burnt  for  beacons ;  cities  were  consumed. 

And  men  were  gathered  round  their  blazing  homes 

To  look  once  more  into  each  other's  face ; 

Happy  were  those  who  dwelt  within  the  eye 

Of  the  volcanos,  and  their  mountain-torch : 

A  fearful  hope  was  all  the  world  contain'd ; 

Forests  were  set  on  fire — but  hour  by  hour 

They  fell  and  faded — and  the  crackling  trunks 

Extinguished  with  a  crash— and  all  was  black. 

The  brows  of  men  by  the  despairing  light 

Wore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as  by  fits 

The  flashes  fell  upon  them ;  some  lay  down 

And  hid  their  eyes  and  wept ;  and  some  did  rest 

Their  chins  upon  their  clenched  hands,  and  smiled ; 

And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 

Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  look'd  up 

With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky, 

mil  in  exciting  our  terror  from  the  extravagance  of  the  plan. 
To  speak  plainly,  the  framing  of  such  phantasms  is  a  dangerous 
employment  for  the  exalted  and  teeming  imagination  of  such 
a  poet  as  Lord  Byron,  whose  Pegasus  ever  required  rather  a 
bridle  than  a  spur.  The  waste  oil boundless  space  into  which 
they  lead  the  poet,  the  neglect  of  precision  which  such  themes 
may  render  habitual,  male  them,  in  respect  to  poetry,  what 
mysticism  is  to  religion.  The  meaning  of  the  post,  as  he  as- 
cends upon  cloudy  wing,  becomes  the  shadow  only  of  a 
thought,  and  having  eluded  the  comprehension  of  others, 
necessarily  ends  by  escaping  from  that  of  the  author  himself. 
The  strength  of  poetical  conception,  and  the  beanty  of  dic- 
tion, bestowed  upon  such  prolusions.  Is  a*  much  thrown 
away  as  the  colours  of  a  painter,  could  he  take  a  cloud  of 
mist,  or  a  wreath  of  smoke,  for  bit  canvass.— Sia  Wai*tbb 
Scott.] 
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The  pall  of  a  past  world ;  and  then  again 

With  curses  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust, 

And  gnash'd  their  teeth  and  howl'd :  the  wild  birds 

shriekM, 
And,  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground, 
And  flap  their  useless  wings ;  the  wildest  brutes 
Came  tame  and  tremulous ;  and  vipers  crawl'd 
And  twined  themselves  among  the  multitude, 
Hissing,  but  stingless — they  were  slain  for  food : 
And  War,  which  for  a  moment  was  no  more, 
Did  glut  himself  again : — a  meal  was  bought 
With  blood,  and  each  sate  sullenly  apart 
Gorging  himself  in  gloom :  no  love  was  left ; 
All  earth  was  but  one  thought — and  that  was  death 
T"vnHm»  and  inglorious ;  and  the  pang 
Of  famine  fed  upon  all  entrails — men 
Died,  and  their  bones  were  tombless  as  their  flesh ; 
The  meagre  by  the  meagre  were  devourM, 
Even  dogs  assail'd  their  masters,  all  save  one, 
And  he  was  faithful  to  a  corse,  and  kept 
The  birds  and  beasts  and  famish*d  men  at  bay, 
Till  hunger  clung  them,  or  the  dropping  dead 
Lured  their  lank  jaws ;  himself  sought  out  no  food. 
But  with  a  piteous  and  perpetual  moan. 
And  a  quick  desolate  cry,  licking  the  hand 
Which  answer'd  not  with  a  caress — he  died. 
The  crowd  was  fiunlsh'd  by  degrees ;  but  two 
Of  an  enormous  city  did  survive. 
And  they  were  enemies :  they  met  beside 
The  dying  embers  of  an  altar-place 
Where  had  been  heap'd  a  mass  of  holy  things 
For  an  unholy  usage ;  they  raked  up, 
And  shivering  scraped  with  their  cold  skeleton  hands 
The  feeble  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breath 
Blew  for  a  little  life,  and  made  a  flame 
Which  was  a  mockery ;  then  they  lifted  up 
Their  eyes  as  it  grew  lighter,  and  beheld 
Each  other's  aspects — saw,  and  shriek'd,  and  died  — 
Even  of  their  mutual  hideousness  they  died, 
Unknowing  who  he  was  upon  whose  brow 
Famine  had  written  Fiend.     The  world  was  void, 
The  populous  and  the  powerful  was  a  lump, 
Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless — 
A  lump  of  death — a  chaos  of  hard  clay. 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still, 
And  nothing  stirr'd  within  their  silent  depths ; 
Ships  saflorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea, 
And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal ;  as  they  dropp'd 
They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge — 
The  waves  were  dead;  the  tides  were  in  their  grave, 
The  moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired  before ; 
Tlie  winds  were  withered  in  the  stagnant  air, 

*  ["  Darkness"  is  a  grand  and  gloomy  sketch  of  the  sup- 
posed consequences  of  the  anal  extinction  of  the  Son  and  the 
neerenly  bodies :  executed,  undoubtedly,  with  great  and  fear- 
ful force,  but  with  something  of  German  exaggeration,  and  a 
fantastical  solution  of  incidents.  The  very  conception  to  ter- 
rible above  all  conception  of  known  calamity,  and  Is  too  op- 
pressire  to  the  imagination  to  be  contemplated  with  pl< 


sure,  even  in  the  mint  reflection  of  poetry.— Jxrrarr.] 

*  [On  the  sheet  containing  the  original  draught  of  these 
lines.  Lord  Byron  has  written :— "  The  following  poem  (as 
most  that  I  hare  endeavoured  to  write)  Is  foundedon  a  fact ; 
and  this  detail  is  an  attempt  at  a  serious  imitation  of  the  style 
of  a  great  poet —It*  beauties  and  its  delects:  I  say  the  srjfc; 
for  the  thoughts  I  claim  as  my  own.  Iq  this,  if  there  be  any 
thing  ridiculous,  let  it  be  attributed  to  me,  at  least  as  much 
as  to  Mr.  Wordsworth ;  of  whom  there  can  exist  few  greater 
admirers  than  myself.  1  have  blended  what  I  would  deem  to 
be  the  beauties  as  well  as  defects  ot  his  style ;  and  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that,  in  such  things,  whether  there  be  praise 
or  dispraise,  there  is  always  what  is  called  a  compliment, 
however  unintentional."] 


And  the  clouds  perish'd ! 
Of  aid  from  them  —  She 


the  Universe.* 
Diodatt  July. 


CHURCHILL'S  GRATE; ' 


a  fact  Lrraaaxxr  asm 
I  stood  beside  the  grave  of  Urn  who  biased 

The  comet  of  a  season,  and  I  saw 
The  humblest  of  all  sepulchres,  and  gased 

With  not  the  less  of  sorrow  and  of  awe 
On  that  neglected  tarf  and  quiet  stone, 
With  name  no  dearer  than  the  names  unknown. 
Which  lay  unread  around  it ;  and  I  aak'd 

The  Gardener  of  that  ground,  why  tt  sigh:  be 
That  for  this  plant  strangers  his  memory  tack  d 

Through  the  thick  deaths  of  half  a  century  * 
And  thus  he  answer'd  —  *  Well,  I  do  not  know 
Why  frequent  travellers  turn  to  pilgrims  so : 
He  died  before  my  day  of  Sextonship, 

And  I  had  not  the  digging  of  this  grave" 
And  is  this  all  ?  I  thought,  — and  do  we  rip 

The  veil  of  Immortality,  and  crave 
I  know  not  what  of  honour  and  of  light 
Through  unborn  ages,  to  endure  this  blight. 
So  soon,  and  so  successless  ?     As  I  said. 
The  Architect  of  all  on  which  we  tread. 
For  Earth  is  but  a  tombstone,  did  essay 
To  extricate  remembrance  from  the  day. 
Whose  minglings  might  confuse  a  Newton's  tbcMgat 

Were  it  not  that  all  life  must  end  in  one. 
Of  which  we  are  hut  dreamers ; — as  he  caught 

As  t  were  the  twilight  of  a  former  Son, 
Thus  spoke  he,  —  M I  believe  the  man  of  whan 
Ton  wot,  who  lies  in  this  selected  tomb, 
Was  a  moat  famous  writer  in  his  day. 
And  therefore  travellers  step  from  oat  their  way 
lb  pay  hhn  honour, — and  myself  whace'er 

Tour  honour  pleases," — then  most  pitasU  I  s^  •»  * 

From  out  my  pocket's  avaricious  nook 
Some  certain  coins  of  silver,  which  as  *t 
Perforce  I  gave  this  man,  though  I  cecid 
So  much  but  inconveniently:  — Te  smik, 
I  see  ye,  ye  profane  ones  1  all  the  wttite. 
Because  my  homely  phrase  the  truth  would  *L. 
Tou  are  the  fools,  not  I— for  I  did  dwell 
With  a  deep  thought,  and  with  a  soften'd  eye. 
On  that  Old  Sexton's  natural  homily, 
In  which  there  was  Obscurity  and  Fame— 
The  Glory  and  the  Nothing  of  a  Name.' 

Ultv 


*  ["  The  Grate  of  ChurchUl 
Byron  a  deeper  commemoratloi 
dUlered  m  character  and  genius,  there  was  a 
tween  their  history  and  character.    The 
flowed  with  a  more  profuse,  tbouah  not  a 
stream ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
to  Lord  Byron  in  point  of  tenderness  or 
both  these  poets  held  themselves  above  the 
world,  and  both  were  followed  by  the  mam-  _  _ 
which  they  seemed  to  despise.    The  wrttiaj»  of  bom 
an  inborn,  though  sometimes  U-fegulamd.  gsaer 
mind,  and  a  spirit  of  proud  todepondamce.  ni^issaffr 
to  extremes.    Both  carried  their  hatred  of  byea 
the  verge  of  prudence,  and  indulged  their  vein  of 
borders  of  licentiousness.    Both  died  In  the  fl» 
age  in  a  foreign  land.''--  Sia  Walts*  Scott  — 
died  at  Boulogne,  November  4, 176c,  in  the  1 

of  his  age " Though  htoaisociatw  obtained 

forbim,bybrmgiD«UMeodjtor>mr.wD«r«u««i 
in  the  old  cemetery  which  once  hrttmgert  U» 
church  of  St.  Harttou  they  inscribed  upon  his 
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PROMETHEUS. 

Tram  I  to  whose  immortal  eyes 

The  suffering*  of  mortality* 

Seen  in  their  sad  reality, 
Were  not  as  things  that  gods  despise ; 
What  was  thy  pity's  recompense  ? 
A  silent  suffering,  and  intense ; 
The  rock,  the  vulture,  and  the  chain, 
All  that  the  proud  can  feel  of  pain, 
The  agony  they  do  not  show 
The  suffocating  sense  of  woe, 

Which  speaks  but  in  its  loneliness, 
And  then  Is  jealous  lest  the  sky 
Should  have  a  listener,  nor  will  sigh 

Until  its  voice  is  echoless. 

Titan !  to  thee  the  strife  was  given 
Between  the  suffering  and  the  will, 
Which  torture  where  they  cannot  kill ; 
And  the  inexorable  Heaven, 
And  the  deaf  tyranny  of  Fate, 
The  ruling  principle  of  Hate, 
Which  for  its  pleasure  doth  create 
The  things  it  may  annihilate, 
Refused  thee  even  the  boon  to  die  : 
The  wretched  gift  eternity 
Was  thine — and  thou  hast  borne  it  well. 
All  that  the  Thunderer  wrung  from  thee 
Was  but  the  menace  which  flung  back 
On  him  the  torments  of  thy  rack ; 
The  fate  thou  didst  so  well  foresee, 
But  would  not  to  appease  him  tell ; 
And  In  thy  Silence  was  his  Sentence, 
And  in  his  Soul  a  vain  repentance, 
And  evil  dread  so  ill  dissembled, 
That  in  his  hand  the  lightnings  trembled. 

Thy  Godlike  crime  was  to  be  kind, 

To  render  with  thy  precepts  less 

The  sum  of  human  wretchedness, 
And  strengthen  Man  with  his  own  mind  ; 
But  baffled  as  thou  wert  from  high, 
Still  in  thy  patient  energy, 
In  the  endurance,  and  repulse 

Of  thine  Impenetrable  Spirit, 
Which  Earth  and  Heaven  could  not  convulse, 

A  mighty  lesson  we  inherit : 
Thou  art  a  symbol  and  a  sign 

To  Mortals  of  their  fate  and  force ; 
Like  thee,  Man  is  in  part  divine, 

A  troubled  stream  from  a  pure  source ; 
And  Man  in  portions  can  foresee 
Bit  own  funereal  destiny ; 
His  wretchedness,  and  his  resistance, 
And  his  sad  unallied  existence : 
To  which  his  Spirit  may  oppose 
Itself —  and  equal  to  all  woes, 

And  a  Arm  wiU,  and  a  deep  sense, 
Which  even  in  torture  can  descry 

Us  own  concenter'd  recompense, 
Triumphant  where  it  dares  defy, 
And  making  Death  a  Victory. 

Diodati,  July,  1816. 

of  any  consolatory  or  monitory  text,  this  Epicurean  lino 
one  of  bis  own  poems— 

Life  to  Um  last  enjoy'd,  here  Churchill  Mot" 
*i  Covptr,  vol.  U.  p.  159.] 


A  FRAGMENT. 

Could  I  remount  the  river  of  my  years 

To  the  first  fountain  of  our  smiles  and  tears, 

I  would  not  trace  again  the  stream  of  hours 

Between  their  outworn  banks  of  wither'd  flowers, 

But  bid  it  flow  as  now — until  it  glides 

Into  the  number  of  the  nameless  tides.      •    •    •    • 

What  is  this  Death  ?— a  quiet  of  the  heart  ? 
The  whole  of  that  of  which  we  are  a  part  ? 
For  life  is  but  a  vision — what  I  see 
Of  all  which  lives  alone  is  life  to  me, 
And  being  so  —  the  absent  are  the  dead, 
Who  haunt  us  from  tranquillity,  and  spread 
A  dreary  shroud  around  us,  and  invest 
With  sad  remembrances  our  hours  of  rest. 

The  absent  are  the  dead — for  they  are  cold, 
And  ne'er  can  be  what  once  we  did  behold  ; 
And  they  are  changed,  and  cheerless,  —  or  if  yet 
The  unforgotten  do  not  all  forget, 
Since  thus  divided — equal  must  it  be 
If  the  deep  barrier  be  of  earth,  or  sea ; 
It  may  be  both  —  but  one  day  end  it  must 
In  the  dark  union  of  insensate  dust. 

The  under-earth  inhabitants — are  they 
But  mingled  millions  decomposed  to  clay  ? 
The  ashes  of  a  thousand  ages  spread 
Wherever  man  has  trodden  or  shall  tread  ? 
Or  do  they  in  their  silent  cities  dwell 
Each  in  his  incommunicative  cell  ? 
Or  have  they  their  own  language  ?  and  a  sense 
Of  breathless  being  ? — darken'd  and  intense 
As  midnight  in  her  solitude  ?  —  Oh  Earth  ! 
Where  are  the  past?— and  wherefore  had  they  birth  f 
The  dead  are  thy  inheritors — and  we 
But  bubbles  on  thy  surface  ;  and  the  key 
Of  thy  profundity  is  In  the  grave, 
The  ebon  portal  of  thy  peopled  cave, 
Where  I  would  walk  in  spirit,  and  behold 
Our  elements  resolved  to  things  untold, 
And  fathom  hidden  wonders,  and  explore 
The  essence  of  great  bosoms  now  no  more.  •  •  •  • 

Diodati,  July,  1816. 


SONNET  TO  LAKE  LEMAN. 

Roussxac — Voltaire — our  Gibbon — andDe  Stael— 
Leman  *  1  these  names  are  worthy  of  thy  shore, 
Thy  shore  of  names  like  these  !  wert  thou  no  more, 

Their  memory  thy  remembrance  would  recall : 

To  them  thy  banks  were  lovely  as  to  all, 
But  they  have  made  them  lovelier,  for  the  love 
Of  mighty  minds  doth  hallow  in  the  core 

Of  human  hearts  the  ruin  of  a  wall 

Where  dwelt  the  wise  and  wondrous ;  but  by  tfttt 

How  much  more.  Lake  of  Beauty  !  do  we  feel, 
In  sweetly  gliding  o'er  thy  crystal  sea, 

The  wild  glow  of  that  not  ungentle  teal, 
Which  of  the  heirs  of  immortality 

Is  proud,  and  makes  the  breath  of  glory  real  I 

Diodati,  July,  1816. 

t  Geneva,  Ferney,  Copet,  Lausanne — [See  «**#,  p.  16— 
'*  I  h«ve  traversed  all  Hooaiean't  ground  with  the  Helotse 
before  me,  and  am  struck  to  a  degree  that  I  cannot 
with  the  force  and  accuracy  of  his  descriptions, 
beauty  of  their  reality.*' —By™*  Lettert,  I8l6.) 
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ROMANCE  MUT  DOLOROSO 

A  VERY  MOURNFUL  BALLAD 

DEL  SITIO  T  TOM*  DX  ALHAMA.  l 

OV   THZ  BIXGB   AND   CONQUEST  OF   ALHAMA, 

ElqmmidexiaenAra9igoas$i. 

Which,  At  the  Arabic  Imtgmmgt,  is  to  the/oOotrimfpmpot  t 

l| 
Tux  Moorish  King  rides  up  and  down 

Through  Granada's  royal  town ;                       | 

from  Elvira's  gates  to  those 

Of  Bivarambla  an  he  goes. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhsana! 

Passeavasz  el  Bey  Moro 
For  1a  dudad  de  Granada, 
Desde  las  puertas  de  Elvira 
Hasta  In  de  Blvarambla. 

At  de  ml,  Alhama  t 

Cartas  le  fueron  venidas 

Qn*  Alhama  »r»  gana/la 

Las  cartas  echo"  en  el  fuego, 
T  al  mensagero  matava. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  I 

Letters  to  the  monarch  tell 
How  Albania's  city  fell : 
In  the  fire  the  scroll  he  threw, 
And  the  messenger  he  slew. 

Woe  is  me,  a  thai—  i 

Descayalga  de  una  mala, 
T  en  on  cavaUo  cavalga. 
For  el  Zacatin  arriba 
SnbJdo  se  avia  al  Alhambra. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 

He  quits  his  mule,  and  mounts  hit  horse. 
And  through  the  street  directs  his  coarse ; 
Through  the  street  of  Zacatin 
To  the  Alhambra  spurring  in. 

Woe  is  me,  ahimm  i 

Como  en  el  Alhambra  estuvo, 
Al  mismo  panto  mandava 
Que  se  Coquen  las  trompetas 
Con  anaffles  de  plata. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama ! 

When  the  Alhambra  walls  he  gained. 
On  the  moment  he  ordain'd 
That  the  trumpet  straight  should  sound 
With  the  silver  clarion  round.                          ' 

Woe  is  me,  atk»««»  j 

T  que  atambores  de  guerra 
Aprieasa  toquen  alanna ; 
Por  que  lo  oygan  sus  Moros, 
Los  de  la  Vega  y  Granada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama : 

And  when  the  hollow  drums  of  war 
Beat  the  loud  alarm  afar, 
That  the  Moors  of  town  and  plain 
Might  answer  to  the  martial  strain. 

Woe  is  me,  AQuuna ! 

Los  Moros  que  el  son  oyeron, 
Que  al  sangriento  Marte  llama, 
Uno  a  uno,  y  dos  a  dos, 
Un  gran  esquadron  fbrmavan. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama ! 

Then  the  Moors,  by  this  aware 
That  bloody  Mars  recaU'd  them  there. 
One  by  one,  and  two  by  two, 
To  a  mighty  squadron  grew. 

Woe  Is  me,  aik— ^  j 

A1U  habld  un  Moro  viejo ; 
Desta  manera  hablava :  — 
Para  que  nos  llamas,  Bey  ? 
Para  que  es  est*  Damada  ? 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

Out  then  spake  an  aged  Moor 
In  these  words  the  king  before, 
"  Wherefore  call  on  us,  0  King  ? 
What  may  mean  this  gathering  ?  * 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  1 

Aveys  de  saber,  amigos, 
Una  nueva  desdichada : 
Que  Christianos,  con  bravea*, 
Ta  nos  han  tornado  Alhama 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  I 

"  Friends  t  ye  have,  alas!  to  know                   . 

Of  a  most  disastrous  blow, 

That  the  Christiana,  stern  and  bold, 

Have  obtain'd  Alhama's  Isold." 

Woe  fa  me,  Albania! 

Alii  habld  un  viejo  Alfaqui, 
De  barba  credda  y  cana :  — 
Bien  se  te  emplea,  buen  Bey, 
Buen  Key ;  bien  se  te  empleava. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  I 

Out  then  spake  old  Alfaqui, 
With  his  beard  so  white  to  see, 
"  Good  King !  thou  art  justly  served, 
Good  King !  this  thou  hast  deserved. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama: 

Mataste  los  Bencerrages, 
Que  era  la  flor  de  Granada: 
Cogiste  los  tornadhns 
De  CordoTa  la  nomhrada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

M  By  thee  were  slain,  in  evil  hour. 
The  Abeneernge,  Granada's  flower ; 
And  strangers  were  received  by  thee 
Of  Cordova  the  Chivalry. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Por  esso  mereces,  Bey, 
Una  pena  bien  doblada ; 
Que  te  pierdas  tu  y  el  reyno, 
T  que  se  pierda  Granada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  1 

"  And  for  this,  0  King  t  b  sent 
On  thee  a  double  chastisement : 
Thee  and  thine,  thy  crown  and  realm* 
One  last  wreck  shall  overwhelm. 

Woe  is  me,  *<*»«%«  » 

'  The  effect  of  the  original  ballad—which  exiitod  both 
la  Spanith  and  AnUe-wu  inch  that  It  wai  forbidden 

to  to  rang  by  the  Moon,  oo  pain  of  death,  vfthant  G*»» 
nada. 
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SI  no  se  respetan  leyes, 
Es  ley  que  todo  se  plerda ; 
T  que  se  pierda  Granada, 
T  que  te  plerdas  en  ella. 

Ay  de  ml,  Albania ! 

Fuego  por  lot  ojos  vierte, 
£1  Bey  que  esto  oyer*. 
T  como  el  otro  de  leyes 
De  leyes  tamblen  hablava. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  t 

Sabe  on  Hey  que  no  ay  leyes 
De  darle  a  Reyes  disgusto  — 
Esso  dixe  el  Rey  Moro 
Belinchando  de  colera. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  I 

Moro  Al&qui,  Moro  Alfequi, 
B  de  la  vellida  barba, 
El  Bey  te  manda  prender, 
Por  la  perdida  de  Alhama. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

T  oortarte  la  cabexa, 
T  ponerla  en  el  Alhambra, 
Por  que  a  tl  castigo  sea, 
T  otros  tiemblen  en  miralla. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  1 

Cav&Ueros,  hombres  buenos, 
Dexid  de  ml  parte  al  Bey, 
Al  Bey  Moro  de  Granada, 
Como  no  le  devo  nada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

De  averse  Alhama  perdido 
A  ml  me  pesa  en  el  alma. 
Que  si  el  Bey  perdid  su  tierra, 
Otro  mucho  mas  perdiera. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Perdleran  htyos  padres, 
T  casados-  las  casadas : 
Las  coats  que  mas  amara 
Pcrdio*  r  un  y  el  otro  tama. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  1 

Ferdi  una  Wja  donsella 
Que  era  la  flor  d'  esta  tierra, 
Cieu  doblas  dava  por  ella. 
Ho  me  las  esthno  en  nada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  t 

Disiendo  assi  al  hacen  Alfaqui, 
Lecortaron  la  cabexa, 
T  la  elevan  al  Alhambra, 
Assi  como  el  Bey  lo  manda. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama  1 

Hombres,  nlnos  y  mugeres, 
Ltoran  tan  grande  perdida. 
Uoravan  todas  las  damas 
Quanta*  en  Granada  aria. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama  f 

Por  las  calles  y  Tentanas 
Mucho  luto  pareda ; 
Llora  el  Bey  como  fembra, 
Qu*  es  mucho  lo  que  penUa* 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  I 


«  He  who  holds  no  laws  in  awe, 
He  must  perish  by  the  law ; 
And  Granada  must  be  won, 
And  thyself  with  her  undone." 

Woe  is  me, 


Fire  flatnM  from  out  the  old  Moor's  eyes, 
The  Monarch's  wrath  began  to  rise, 
Because  he  answer'd,  and  because 
He  spake  exceeding  well  of  laws. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  J 

"  There  Is  no  law  to  say  such  things 
As  may  disgust  the  ear  of  kings :  '*  — 
Thus,  snorting  with  his  choler,  said 
The  Moorish  King,  and  doom'd  him  dead. 

Woe  iS  me,  Alhnmff  J 

Moor  Al&qui  I  Moor  Alfaqui ! 
Though  thy  beard  so  hoary  be, 
The  King  hath  sent  to  have  thee  seised, 
For  Alhama's  loss  displeased.  * 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

And  to  fix  thy  head  upon 
High  Alhambra's  loftiest  stone ; 
That  this  for  thee  should  be  the  law, 
And  others  tremble  when  they  saw. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  1 

"  Cavalier,  and  man  of  worth ! 
Let  these  words  of  mine  go  forth ; 
Let  the  Moorish  Monarch  know, 
That  to  him  I  nothing  owe. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  t 

"  But  on  my  soul  Alhama  weighs, 
And  on  my  inmost  spirit  preys ; 
And  if  the  King  his  land  hath  lost, 
Yet  others  may  have  lost  the  most 

Woe  i«  me,  Alhama  t 

"  Sires  have  lost  their  children,  wives 
Their  lords,  and  valiant  men  their  lives ; 
One  what  best  his  love  might  claim 
Hath  lost,  another  wealth,  or  lame. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  { 

"  I  lost  a  damsel  in  that  hour, 
Of  all  the  land  the  loveliest  flower ; 
Doubloons  a  hundred  I  would  pay, 
And  think  her  ransom  cheap  that  day." 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

And  at  these  things  the  old  Moor  said, 
They  severM  from  the  trunk  his  head  * 
And  to  the  Alhambra's  wall  with  speed 
Twas  carried,  as  the  King  decreed. 

Woe  Is  me,  Alhama  I 

And  men  and  infants  therein  weep 
Their  loss,  so  heavy  and  so  deep : 
Granada's  ladles,  all  she  rears 
Within  her  walls,  burst  into  tears. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

And  from  the  windows  o'er  the  walls 
The  sable  web  of  mourning  falls ; 
The  King  weeps  as  a  woman  o'er 
His  loss*  for  It  is  much  and  tore. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

Oo  4 
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SONETTO  DI  VITTORELLL 

TEW.    MOV  AC  JL. 

Sonetto  compoito  in  nome  di  un  genitore,  a  cui  era  raorta 
poco  inoansi  una  flglia  appena  marilata ;  e  diretto  a*  ge- 
nttore  deOa  lacra  spota. 

Dx  due  vaghe  donseue,  oneste,  acoorte 
Lieti  e  miseri  padri  il  del  ne  fco, 
H  del,  che  degne  dl  plu  nobil  lorte 
L*  una  e  1*  altra  veggendo,  ambo  chiedeo. 

La  mla  fu  tolta  da  veloce  morte 
A  le  fumanti  tcde  d"  Imeneo : 
La  tua,  Francesco,  in  tugellate  porte 
Eterna  prlgloniera  or  si  rendeo. 

Ma  tu  almeno  potrai  de  la  gelosa 
IxremeabU  soglia.  ove  s'  asconde, 
La  sua  tenera  udir  voce  pietosa. 

Io  verso  un  flume  d*  amarisslm'  onde, 
Corro  a  quel  marmo,  in  oil  la  flglia  or  posa, 
Batto,  e  ribatto,  ma  nessun  risponde. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  VITTORELLL 

OK  A   KCK. 

Sonnet  composed  in  the  nana  of  a  lather,  wl 
had  recently  died  shortly  after  her  marriage ; 
to  the  lather  of  her  who  had  lately  taken  the  veil. 

Or  two  fair  virgins,  modest,  though  admired, 
Heaven  made  us  happy,  and  now,  wretched 
Heaven  for  a  nobler  doom  their  worth  desires, 
And  gazing  upon  either,  bath  required. 

Mine,  while  the  torch  of  Hymen  newly  flred 
Becomes  extinguish'*!,  soon — too  toon  — 
But  thine,  within  the  dosing  grate  retired. 
Eternal  captive,  to  her  God  aspires. 

But  thou  at  least  from  out  the  jealous  door. 
Which  shuts  between  your  never-meeting  eyes, 
May'st  hear  her  sweet  and  pious  voice  once 

I  to  the  marble,  where  my  daughter  lies, 
Rush, — the  swoln  flood  of  bitterness  I  poor. 
And  knock,  and  knock,  and  knock — but 
replies. 


I; 


*  STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC 

Bbioht  be  the  place  of  thy  soul ! 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  thine 
E'er  burst  from  its  mortal  control, 

In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shine. 
On  earth  thou  wert  all  but  divine, 

As  thy  soul  shall  immortally  be  ; 
And  our  sorrow  may  cease  to  repine 

When  we  know  that. thy  God  is  with  thee. 

Light  be  the  turf  of  thy  tomb ! 

May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be  ! 
There  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom, 

In  aught  that  reminds  us  of  thee. 
Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 

May  spring  from  the  spot  of  thy  rest : 
But  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see ; 

For  why  should  we  mourn  for  the  blest  ? 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC 

Thxt  say  that  Hope  is  happiness ; 

But  genuine  Love  must  prise  the  past, 
And  Memory  wakes  the  thoughts  that  bless ; 

They  rose  the  first — they  set  the  last ; 

And  all  that  Memory  loves  the  most 

Was  once  our  only  Hope  to  be. 
And  all  that  Hope  adored  and  lost 

Hath  melted  into  Memory. 

Alas !  H  is  delusion  all : 
The  future  cheats  us  from  afar. 

Nor  can  we  be  what  we  recall, 
Nor  dare  we  think  on  what  we  art. 


have  been  written  fifteen  moons  ago :  the 
I  am  lust  come  out  from  an  boor's  swim  In 
Byron  to  Mr.  Moore,  July  10. 1817.) 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE. 

Mr  boat  is  on  the  shore. 

And  my  bark  is  on  the  set ; 
But,  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 

Here 's  a  double  health  to  thee  t 

Here's  a  sigh  to  those  who  love  me* 
And  a  smile  to  those  who  hate ; 

And,  whatever  sky  *s  above  me, 
Here's  a  heart  for  every  fete. 

Though  the  ocean  roar  around  me. 

Yet  it  still  shaR  bear  me  on; 
Though  a  desert  should  surround  me. 

It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 

Were't  the  last  drop  In  the  wen, 

As  I  gasp'd  upon  the  brink. 
Ere  my  tainting  spirit  fell, 

'Tis  to  thee  that  I  would  drink. 

With  that  water,  as  this  wine, 

The  libation  I  would  pour 
Should  be — peace  with  thine  and  mine. 

And  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore. 

My.  Iftl7.» 


i  ["This 
first  stansa 
the  Adriatic". 

•  r«  The  Helen  of  Canova  (a  bust  which  is  in  the  boose 


ON  THE  BUST  OF  HELEN  BY  CANOVA-  * 

In  this  beloved  marble  view, 

Above  the  works  and  thoughts  of 
What  nature  could,  but  would  met  do. 

And  beauty  and  Canova  earn/ 
Beyond  Imagination's  power. 

Beyond  the  Bard's  defeated  art. 
With  immortality  her  dower, 

Behold  the  ffoftn  of  the  htartt 


■  i 


of  Madame  the  Countess  d'Albrbai)  is."  ears  Lort 
"without  exception,  to  my  mind,  the  most  perftjctlyb 
of  hnman  conceptions,  and  fltf  beyond  my  ssaen  of 
exeoatlon."-Lonf  J^rxm  to  Jfr.  Xtrrey,  Nor.  ft\  I 


1816. 
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SONG  FOB  THE  LUDDITES. 

As  the  Liberty  lads  o'er  the  sea 
Bought  their  freedom,  and  cheaply,  with  blood* 
So  we,  boys,  we 
Will  die  fighting,  or  live  free, 
And  down  with  all  kings  but  King  Ludd  1 

WJien  the  web  that  we  weave  is  complete, 
And  the  shuttle  exchanged  for  the  sword, 

We  will  fling  the  winding  sheet 

0*er  the  despot  at  our  feet, 
And  dye  it  deep  in  the  gore  he  has  pour'd. 

Though'  black  as  his  heart  its  hue, 
Since  his  veins  are  corrupted  to  mud, 

Yet  this  is  the  dew 

Which  the  tree  shall  renew 

Of  Liberty,  planted  by  Ludd !  * 

December,  1816. 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE. 

What  are  you  doing  now, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  ? 
What  are  you  doing  now, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  ? 
Sighing  or  suing  now, 
Bhyming  or  wooing  now, 
Billing  or  cooing  now, 
Which,  Thomas  Moore  ? 

But  the  Carnival  *s  coming, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore ! 
The  Carnival's  coming, 
Oh  Thomas  Moore ! 
Masting  and  humming, 
Fifing  and  drumming,9 
Guitarring  and  strumming, 
Oh  Thomas  Moore ! 


i 


SO,  WE'LL  GO  NO  MOBE  A  ROVING. 

80,  well  go  no  more  a  roving 

80  late  into  the  night, 
Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loving, 

And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright. 

For  the  sword  outwears  its  sheath,  * 
And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast, 

And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe. 
And  love  itself  have  rest 

[**  Arc  you  not  near  the  Luddites  r  By  the  Lord !  if  there  *s 


•  row,  bat  l'U  be  among  ye  1    How  go  on  the  wearers— 

the  breakers  of  frames— the  Lutheran*  of  politics— the  re- 
formers?   There's  an  amiable  chanson  for  you  I— all 

Impromptu.  1  have  written  It  principally  to  shock  your 
nnchbour— ,  who  Is  all  clergy  and  loyalty— .mirth  and  in- 
oomjee— nrflk  and  water."— Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore, 
Dec.  U.  U16.J 

*  [■»  And  there  are  songs  and  quavers,  roaring,  humming. 

Guitars,  and  every  other  sort  of  strumming/*— Beppo. 

Sec  onti,  p.  14ft.] 

»  ["  I  went  to  most  of  the  rldottos,  Ac.,  and  though  1  did 
not  fltssir^*  much  upon  the  whole,  jret  I  found  the  sword 
wearing  out  the  scabbard,  though  I  bare  but  just  turned 
the  comer  of  twentjr-nine."— Lord  Byron  to  Mr,  Moore ; 
Teh.  9ft.  1817.1 

*  f  I  have  been  fll  with  a  slow  fever,  which  at  last  took  to 
ring,  and  became  as  quick  as  need  be.    But,  at  length,  after 


Though  the  night  was  made  for  loving, 
And  the  day  returns  too  soon, 

Yet  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving 
By  the  light  of  the  moon. 


1817. 


VERSICLE8. « 


I  read  the  "  Christabel;" 

Very  well : 
I  read  the  "  Missionary; " 

Pretty — very: 
I  tried  at  "  Ilderim ; " 

Ahem! 
I  read  a  sheet  of  "  Marg*ret  of  Anfou . "  * 

Can  you  9 
I  turn'd  a  page  of  Scott's  M  Waterloo ; " 

Pooh!  pooh! 
I  look'd  at  Wordsworth's  milk-white  "  Rylstone  Doe :' 

Hillo! 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

March,  1817. 


TO  MR,  MURRAY. 

To  hook  the  reader,  you,  John  Murray, 
Have  published  "  Anjou's  Margaret," 
Which  won't  be  sold  off  in  a  hurry 

(At  least,  it  has  not  been  as  yet) ; 
And  then,  still  further  to  bewilder  'em, 
Without  remorse  you  set  up  "  Ilderim ;** 

So  mind  you  don't  get  into  debt, 
Because  as  how,  if  you  should  fiiil, 
These  books  would  be  but  baddish  bait. 

And  mind  you  do  not  let  escape 

These  rhymes  to  Morning  Post  or  Perry, 
Which  would  be  very  treacherous — very, 

And  get  me  into  such  a  scrape ! 
For,  firstly,  I  should  have  to  sally, 
All  in  my  little  boat,  against  a  GaBeyj 
And,  should  I  chance  to  slay  the  Assyrian  wight, 
Have  next  to  combat  with  the  female  knight 

March  2ft,  1817. 


EPISTLE  FROM  MR.  MURRAY  TO 
DR.  POLIDORI.  8 

Dxar.  Doctor,  I  have  read  your  play 
Which  is  a  good  one  in  its  way, — 

a  week  of  half  delirium,  burning  skin,  thirst,  hot  heeaech, 
horrible  pulsation,  and  no  sleep,  by  the  blessing  of  barley 
water,  and  refusing  to  see  my  physician,  I  recovered.  It  is  an 
epidemic  of  the  place.  Here  are  some  versicles,  which  I 
made  one  sleepless  night."— Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore, 
March  8ft,  1817.] 

•  [The  "  Missionary  "  was  written  by  Mr.  Bowles ;  "  Il- 
derim "  by  Mr.  Gaily  Knight ;  and  "  Margaret  of  Anjou"  by 
Miss  Holford.] 

'  [For  some  particulars  relating  to  Dr.  Polldori  see  Moore's 
"  Notices.*'  "  I  nerer,"  says  Lord  Byron, "  was  much  more 
disgusted  with  any  human  production  than  with  the  eternal 
nonsense,  and  tncasseries,  and  emptiness,  and  Ill-humour,  and 
vanity  of  this  young  person ;  but  ne  has  some  talent,  and  Ua 
man  of  honour,  and  has  dispositions  of  amendment.  There- 
fore use  your  interest  for  him,  for  he  is  improved  and  improv- 
able. You  want  a*  dvfl  and  delicate  declension '  for  the  me- 
dical tragedy?  Take  it."— Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray, 
Aug.  Sljslf.] 
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Purges  the  eyes  and  moves  the  bowels, 
And  drenches  handkerchiefs  like  towels 
With  tears,  that,  In  a  flux  of  grief, 
Afford  hysterical  relief 
To  shatter'd  nerves  and  quickened  pulses. 
Which  your  catastrophe  convulses. 

I  like  your  moral  and  machinery ; 
Tour  plot,  too,  has  such  scope  for  scenery ; 
Tour  dialogue  is  apt  and  smart; 
The  play's  concoction  full  of  art ; 
Tout  hero  raves,  your  heroine  cries, 
All  stab,  and  every  body  dies. 
In  short,  your  tragedy  would  be 
The  very  thing  to  hear  and  see : 
And  for  a  piece  of  publication, 
If  I  decline  on  this  occasion, 
It  is  not  that  I  am  not  sensible 
To  merits  in  themselves  ostensible, 
But — and  I  grieve  to  speak  it — plays 
Are  drugs — mere  drugs,  sir — now-a-days. 
I  had  a  heavy  loss  by  "  Manuel,"— 
Too  lucky  if  It  prove  not  annual, — 
And  Sotheby,  with  his  "  Orestes," 
(Which,  by  the  by,  the  author's  best  is,) 
Has  lain  so  very  long  on  hand, 
That  I  despair  of  all  demand. 
I've  advertised,  but  see  my  books, 
Or  only  watch  my  shopman's  looks ;  — 
Still  Ivan,  Ina,  and  such  lumber, 
My  back-shop  glut,  my  shelves  encumber. 

There's  Byron  too,  who  once  did  better, 
Has  sent  me,  folded  in  a  letter, 
A  sort  of — it's  no  more  a  drama 
Than  Darnley,  Ivan,  or  Kehama : 
So  alter'd  since  last  year  his  pen  is, 
I  think  he 's  lost  his  wits  at  Venice. 
In  short,  sir,  what  with  one  and  t'other, 
I  dare  not  venture  on  another. 
I  write  In  haste ;  excuse  each  blunder; 
The  coaches  through  the  street  so  thunder ! 
My  room's  so  full — we've  Glfibrd  here 
Beading  MS.,  with  Hookham  Frere, 
Pronouncing  on  the  nouns  and  particles 
Of  some  of  our  forthcoming  Articles. 

The  Quarterly — Ah,  air,  if  you 
Had  but  the  genius  to  review ! — 
A  smart  critique  upon  St.  Helena, 
Or  if  you  only  would  but  tell  in  a 

Short  compass  what but,  to  resume : 

As  I  was  saying,  sir,  the  room— 

The  room's  so  full  of  wits  and  bards, 

Crabbes,  Campbells,  Crokers,  Freres,  and  Wards, 

And  others,  neither  bards  nor  wits :  — 

My  humble  tenement  admits 

All  persons  in  the  dress  of  gent, 

From  Mr.  Hammond  to  Dog  Dent 

A  party  dines  with  me  to-day, 
AH  clever  men,  who  make  their  way : 
Crabbe,  Malcolm,  Hamilton,  and  Chantrey, 
Are  all  partakers  of  my  pantry. 
They  *re  at  this  moment  In  discussion 
On  poor  De  Stael's  late  dissolution. 
Her  book,  they  say,  was  in  advance — 
Pray  Heaven,  she  tell  the  truth  of  France  I 

*  [The  fourth  canto  of  "  Cauda  Harold.1*] 


Thus  run  our  time  and  tongues  away;— 
But,  to  return,  sir,  to  your  play: 
Sorry,  sir,  but  I  cannot  deal, 
Unless  'twere  acted  by  OTieflL 
My  hands  so  full,  my  head  so  busy, 
I'm  almost  dead,  and  always  dlny ; 
And  so,  with  endless  truth  and  hurry; 
Dear  Doctor,  I  am  yours, 

Johx  Mo  BEAT. 


Aogoat,  lift. 


EPISTLE  TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

Mr  dear  Mr.  Murray, 
You're  In  a  damn'd  hurry 

To  set  up  this  ultimate  Canto; * 
But  (if  they  dont  rob  us) 
You  11  see  Mr.  Hobhouse 

Win  bring  it  safe  in  his  portmanteau. 

For  the  Journal  you  hint  o£ 
As  ready  to  print  oft", 

Mo  doubt  you  do  right  to  command  It ; 
But  as  yet  I  have  writ  off 
The  devil  a  bit  of 

Our  "  Beppo : " — when  copied,  IH  send  it 

Then  you  *ve  •  •  •  •  *s  Tour, — 
No  great  things,  to  be  sure, — 

You  could  hardly  begin  with  a  leas 
For  the  pompous  rascalllon, 
Who  dont  speak  Italian 

Nor  French,  must  have  scribbled  by 

You  can  make  any  toss  up 
With  "  Spence"  and  his  gossip, 

A  work  which  must  surely  succeed ; 
Then  Queen  Mary's  Epistle-craft, 
With  the  new  MFytte n  of  "  WhfatieaarV 

Must  make  people  purchase  and  read. 

Then  you  *ve  General  Gordon* 
Who  girded  his  sword  on, 

To  serve  with  a  Muscovite  master, 
And  help  him  to  polish  ' 
A  nation  so  owlish. 

They  thought  shaving  their  beards  a 

For  the  man,  M poor  and  shrewd,"* 
With  whom  you  *d  conclude 

A  compact  without  move  delay, 
Perhaps  some  such  pen  la 
Stni  extant  In  Venice; 

But  please,  sir,  to  mention  yomrpay. 

Venice,  January  f» 


1 


l» 


TO  MB.  MURRAY. 


Stkabam,  Tonsou,  Unlet  of  the  thnau, 
Patron  and  publisher  of  rhymes, 
for  thee  the  bard  up  Pmdus  chmhs, 

My  Murray. 

To  thee,  with  hope  and  terror 
The  unfledged  M&  authors 
Thou  printest  all — and  teBeat 

My  Murray. 

*  raft  yaw  tattar. 
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Upon  thy  table's  babe  so  green 
The  but  new  Quarterly  b  awn,  — 
But  when  ti  thy  new  Magailiie, 
My  Murray  ? 

Along  thy  sprucert  bookshelves  shine 


Toon,  Trawls,  Essays,  loo,  I  wist. 

And  Sermons,  to  thy  mill  bring  grist ; 
And  then  thou  hist  the  "  Naiy  List," 
My  Murray. 

And  Heaven  fin-bid  I  should  conclude 
Without  *  the  Baud  of  Longitude," 
Although  this  narrow  piper  would. 
My  Murray  I 

VenJca,  Mirch  IB,  It 


«.    They  an 

•en  ihougbi 

-- ,  - .,  ..____. kwlfauTm 

illlSli  ml  lni|iii|i«  i  sanely.  Creak,  LeUn.  Italian  (slso  to 
tin  Venttkii  olLtil),  Garuaa.  F ranch,  SpioliB,  llljrlan. 
Hebrew.  Armenian,  SDd  Buurilu.  The  original  llnej, 
wlib  a»  dlntaent  reraises  soon  otentloeeo,  wen  prinled.  Is 
a  null  ihi  volume,  In  lit  KoinvT  of  Padua ;  from  whkh 
w»  take  iIjh  following :  — 

GREEK. 
*n>  «v.ri  TlMth  ial  M,n'«  i>l.i,  iJ« 

LATIN. 
Msgasanaaos  Patrti  verier  sub  potion  senius. 

MsssfBDs  roeeo  nilftet  on  decor  i 
Kw  and  Mkl  dealt,  quo  noon  Rlssns 

FosUtd  pullet,  polleet  late  puer. 

Del  Fadn  II  senna,  •  II  eel  nutans  aipetio 

raeettMM  I  h  il  tuo'corporeo  vdo 
OcawOT&to  Htm  dl  RlssoUeMo. 
THE  VENETIAN  DIALECT. 
Da  mnwleta  at  to  modalo 
■bVuihin*,balPutalo. 

Iw  lalu,  o  coorentln 


erintt  BitrrA  Sojtr  _ 

Unb  b«  aSutttr  ©djoiibrir  malet 
Sub  in  nonotr  tdtunbi  unb  Jiinit. 
aitktUcb  Xltint t  wtrft  bu  fton, 
Jtannft  bu  Stijjti  'A  frobtn  SRutbrd, 
t3«nee  fturiatn  Sluttf, 
©ftntt  etarlr  blctj  trftcu  'n. 


M  to  barrew  1'esprit  qui  hit  brlllar  ton  pere. 

sPAHiin. 

SI  1  U  grscla  cisterns  al  fiulo  ayuntts 
T  cordon  dal  Padre,  »WI»  Tnrinta, 

Saras  rails,  y  Id  ier*-  ■ ■■■■ 

Km,  n  iMlcldid  m 


feueldidfuieresc 


His  father's  sense,  his  mother's  grace. 
In  him,  I  hope,  win  always  fit  so  ; 

With  — still  to  keep  him  In  good  rase  — 
The  health  and  appetite  of  Rlno. ' 


STANZAS  TO  THE  Fa  » 
Rrnn,  that  rollest  by  the  indent  walls,  s 

There  dwells  the  lady  of  my  lore,  whan  she 
Walks  by  thy  brink,  end  then  perchance  recalls 

A  faint  and  fleeting  memory  of  me  t 

What  If  thy  deep  and  ample  stream  should  he 
A  mirror  of  my  heart,  where  she  may  read 

The  thousand  thoughts  I  now  betray  to  thee. 
Wild  as  thy  wave,  and  headlong  as  thy  spaed  1 


ILL  YR  IAN. 
Ako  tl  ijignu  —  Otcler.  i 


Ako  tl  ijignu  —  Otclor.  trlpostl 

BudaK  ladruscit]  —  majclnu  fblsdaroat. 
prisladkl  dltlchlu— ,  irlchjiuiil  isdoiti. 


nJfl?  $  T?f  neon 
V*Bin  if?  i»«  fjl* 

.  rrnn'  nnx  bw  *yj  D] 


■aaaanVeMjei 

oh,  "wtth  aba  daapM'nara^ 

nt  thai  Mi  departun  would  oottufora- 

-"-  -  la  ia  continually  pertTOng  f» 

4s  owed  to  blratba  fawpraspanu 


■amsE 


What  do  I  say  — a  mirror  of  my  heart  ? 

Are  not  thy  waters  sweeping,  dark,  and  strong  ? 
Such  as  my  feelings  were  and  are,  thou  art ; 

And  such  as  thou  art  were  my  passions  long. 

Time  may  have  somewhat  tamed  them, — not  for  ever ; 

Thou  overflow'st  thy  banks,  and  not  for  aye 
Thy  bosom  overboils,  congenial  river ! 

Thy  floods  subside,  and  mine  have  sunk  away. 

But  left  long  wrecks  behind,  and  now  again, 
Borne  in  our  old  unchanged  career,  we  move ; 

Thou  tendest  wildly  onwards  to  the  main, 
And  I — to  loving  one  I  should  not  love. 

The  current  I  behold  will  sweep  beneath 
Her  native  walls,  and  murmur  at  her  feet ; 

Her  eyes  will  look  on  thee,  when  she  shall  breathe 
The  twilight  air,  unharm'd  by  summer's  heat 

She  will  look  on  thee, — I  have  lbok'd  on  thee, 
Full  of  that  thought :  and,  from  that  moment,  ne'er* 

Thy  waters  could  I  dream  of,  name,  or  see, 
Without  the  inseparable  sigh  for  her ! 

Her  bright  eyes  will  be  imaged  in  thy  stream, — 
'  Yes  I  they  will  meet  the  wave  I  gaze  on  now : 
Mine  cannot  witness,  even  in  a  dream, 
That  happy  wave  repass  me  in  its  flow ! 

The  wave  that  bears  my  tears  returns  no  more : 
Will  she  return  by  whom  that  wave  shall  sweep  ?  — 

Both  tread  thy  banks,  both  wander  on  thy  shore, 
I  by  thy  source,  she  by  the  dark-blue  deep. 

But  that  which  keepeth  us  apart  is  not 
Distance,  nor  depth  of  wave,  nor  space  of  earth, 

But  the  distraction  of  a  various  lot, 
As  various  as  the  climates  of  our  birth. 

A  stranger  loves  the  lady  of  the  land, 
Born  far  beyond -the  mountains,  but  his  blood 

Is  all  meridian,  as  if  never  fimn'd 
By  the  black  wind  that  chills  the  polar  flood. 

My  blood  is  all  meridian ;  were  it  not, 
I  had  not  left  my  clime,  nor  should  I  be, 

In  spite  of  tortures,  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 
A  slave  again  of  love, — at  least  of  thee. 

'Tis  vain  to  struggle — let  me  perish  young  — 
Live  as  I  lived,  and  love  as  I  have  loved ; 

To  dust  if  I  return,  from  dust  I  sprung, 
And  then,  at  least,  my  heart  can  ne'er  be  moved. 

April,  1819. 


SONNET  TO  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH, 

ON  THE  ESPIAL  OF  LORD  EDWARD  FITZGRRALD'S  FORFEITURE. 

To  be  the  father  of  the  fatherless,  [raise 

To  stretch  the  hand  from  the  throne's  height,  and 
'     Hi*  offspring,  who  expired  in  other  days 
To  make  thy  sire's  sway  by  a  kingdom  less, — 

1  [*'  So,  the  prince  has  been  repealing  Lord  Fitzgerald's 
forfeiture  ?  Ecco  tin*  sonetto  1  There,  you  dogi  1  there  'i 
a  sonnet  for  you :  you  won't  hare  such  as  that  in  a  hurry 
from  Fttsgerald.  You  may  publish  it  with  my  name,  an*  ye 
wool.  He  deserres  all  praise,  bad  and  good :  it  was  a  retry 
noble  piece  of  principality." — Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray.] 

»  [M  Would  you  like  an  epigram— a  translation  ?  It  was 
written  on  some  Frenchwoman,  by  Rulhieres,  I  believe.*'— 
Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray,  Aug.  12. 1819.] 


This  is  to  be  a  monarch,  and  repress 

Envy  into  unutterable  praise. 

Dismiss  thy  guard,  and  trust  thee  to  such  traits, 
For  who  would  lift  a  hand,  except  to  bless  ? 

Were  it  not  easy,  sir,  and  is 't  not  sweet 

To  make  thyself  beloved  ?  and  to  be 
Omnipotent  by  mercy's  means  ?  for  thus 

Thy  sovereignty  would  grow  but  more  complete ; 
A  despot  thou,  and  yet  thy  people  free, 

And  by  the  heart,  not  hand,  enslaving  us. 

Bologna,  August  12,  ISIS. » 


EPIGRAM. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  RULH1B! 

Ir,  for  silver  or  for  gold, 

You  could  melt  ten  thousand  pimples 

Into  half  a  doxen  dimples, 
Then  your  lace  we  might  behold, 

Looking,  doubtless,  much  more  snugly; 

Yet  even  then  'twould  be  d d  ugly. 


August  IS,  1SIB, 


STANZAS.  * 


Could  Love  for  ever 
Run  like  a  river, 
And  Time's  endeavour 

Be  tried  in  vain- 
No  other  pleasure 
With  this  could  measure ; 
And  like  a  treasure 

We'd  hug  the  chain, 
But  since  our  sighing 
Ends  not  in  dying, 
And,  fbrm'd  for  flying, 

Love  plumes  his  wing ; 
Then  for  this  reason 
Let 's  love  a  season ; 
But  let  that  season  be  only  Sprint. 

When  lovers  parted 
Feel  broken-hearted, 
And,  all  hopes  thwarted, 

Expect  to  die ; 
A  few  years  older, 
Ah !  how  much  colder 
They  might  behold  her 

For  whom  they  sigh  I 
When  link'd  together, 
In  every  weather, 
They  pluck  Love's  feather 

From  out  his  wing — 
Hell  stay  for  ever, 
But  sadly  shiver 
Without  his  plumage,  when  past  the 


*  [A  friend  of  Lord  Byron*s,  who  was  with  hfm  at  1 
▼emu  when  he  wrote  these  Stanzas,  says,—*'  They  w« 
composed,  like  many  others,  with  no  view  of  ntbrfeatit 
but  merely  to  relieve  himself  in  a  moment  of  snsnriatj.  He 
bad  been  painfully  excited  by  some  circumstances  wtdcb  ap- 
peared to  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  *"*— -^tTtj  oust 
Italy ;  and  in  the  day  and  the  hour  that  he  wrote  the 
was  labouring  under  an  access  of  fever."] 

«  [V.  L — "  That  sped  his  Spring."] 
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Like  Chiefs  of  Faction, 
His  life  is  action— 
A  formal  paction 

That  curbs  his  reign, 
Obscures  his  glory, 
Despot  no  more,  he 
Such  territory 

Quits  with  disdain. 
Still,  still  advancing, 
With  banners  glancing, 
His  power  enhancing, 

He  must  move  on  — 
Repose  but  cloys  him, 
Retreat  destroys  him, 
Love  brooks  not  a  degraded  throne. 

Wait  not,  fond  lover  t 
Till  years  are  over, 
And  then  recover, 

As  from  a  dream. 
While  each  bewailing 
The  other's  failing, 
With  wrath  and  railing, 

All  hideous  seem — 
While  first  decreasing, 
Yet  not  quite  ceasing, 
Wait  not  till  teasing 

All  passion  blight : 
If  once  diminish 'd 
Love's  reign  is  finished- 
Then  part  in  friendship  —and  bid  good-night  > 

So  shall  Affection 
To  recollection 
The  dear  connection 

Bring  back  with  joy : 
You  had  not  waited 
Till,  tired  or  hated, 
Your  passions  sated 

Began  to  cloy. 
Your  last  embraces 
Leave  no  cold  traces— 
The  same  fond  faces 

As  through  the  past : 
And  eyes,  the  mirrors 
Of  your  sweet  errors 
Reflect  but  rapture— not  least  though  last 

True,  separations 

Ask  more  than  patience ; 

What  desperations 

From  such,  have  risen ! 
But  yet  remaining, 
What  ia't  but  chaining 
Hearts  which,  once  waning, 

Beat  'gainst  their  prison  ? 
Time  can  but  cloy  love, 
And  use  destroy  love : 
The  winged  boy,  Love, 

Is  but  for  boys— 
You  11  find  it  torture 
Though  sharper,  shorter, 
To  wean,  and  not  wear  out  your  joys. 

1819. 

1  [V.  L — "  One  last  embrace,  then,  and  bid  good-night"] 
[Or, 

**  You  come  to  him  on  earth  again. 
He  'U  go  with  you  to  hell/7] 

>  [••  Pray  let  not  these  Tcrsiculi  go  forth  with  my  name, 


ON  MY  WEDDINO-DAY. 

Haas's  a  happy  new  year !  but  with  reason 

I  beg  you'll  permit  me  to  say — 
Wish  me  many  returns  of  the  season, 

But  Bi/hc  as  you  please  of  the  day. 

January  2, 1820. 


EPITAPH  FOR  WILLIAM  PITT. 

With  death  doom'd  to  grapple, 

Beneath  this  cold  slab,  he 
Who  lied  in  the  Chapel 

Now  lies  in  the  Abbey. 

January,  1820. 


EPIGRAM 


Ik  digging  up  your  bones,  Tom  Paine, 

Will.  Cobbett  has  done  well : 
You  visit  him  on  earth  again. 

He  Tl  visit  you  in  helL  • 

January,  1820.  * 


STANZAS. 


Whin  a  man  hath  no  freedom  to  fight  for  at  home, 
Let  him  combat  for  that  of  his  neighbours ; 

Let  him  think  of  the  glories  of  Greece  and  of  Rome, 
And  get  knock'd  on  the  head  for  his  labours. 

To  do  good  to  mankind  is  the  chivalrous  plan, 

And  is  always  as  nobly  requited ; 
Then  battle  for  freedom  wherever  you  can, 

And,  if  not  shot  or  hang'd,  you'll  get  knighted. 

Norember,  1820 


EPIGRAM. 


The  world  is  a  bundle  of  hay, 
Mankind  are  the  asses  who  pull ; 

Each  tugs  it  a  different  way, 

And  the  greatest  of  all  is  John  BulL 


THE  CHARITY  BALL. 

What  matter  the  pangs  of  a  husband  and  father. 
If  his  sorrows  in  exile  be  great  or  be  small, 

So  the  Pharisee's  glories  around  her  she  gather, 
And  the  saint  patronises  her  **  charity  ball  I  * 

What  matters — a  heart  which,  though  faulty,  was 
feeling, 
Be  driven  to  excesses  which  once  could  appal  — 
That  the  sinner  should  suffer  is  only  fair  dealing, 
As  the  saint  keeps  her  charity  back  for  "  the 
ball!"* 

except  among  the  initiated,  because  my  friend  Hobhooae 
hai  foamed  into  a  reformer,  and,  I  greatly  fear,  will  subside 
into  Newgate," —Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore.} 

*  These  lines  were  written  on  reading  in  the  newspapers, 
that  Lady  Byron  had  been  patroness  of  a  ball  in  aid  of  some 
charity  at  Hinckley. 


«7* 


BTR01T8  WORKB. 


1821. 


1 


EPIGRAM  ON  MY  WEDDIHG-DAY. 
to  rzxtxon. 

This  day,  of  all  our  days,  has  done 
The  worst  lor  me  and  yon :  — 

Tis  just  six  yean  since  we  wen  one, 
And  Jive  since  we  were  two. 

Januarys,  1811. 


AKSWKB. 

Why,  how  now,  Billy  Bowles  ? 

Sure  the  priest  is  mm™inq  1 
(  To  the  public)  How  can  yon, 

Listen  to  his  twaddling  ? 


■ 

r 
I 

I 

.1 

M 


February  a. !«.« 


EPIGRAMS. 


ON  MY  THIRTY-THIRD  BIRTH-DAY. 

jahuaay  22,  1821.  1 

Through  life's  doll  road,  so  dim  and  dirty, 
I  have  draggM  to  three  and  thirty. 
What  have  these  years  left  to  me  ? 
Nothing  —  except  thirty-three. 


Oh,  Castlereagh !  thou  art  a  patriot  now; 
Cato  died  for  bis  country,  so  didst  thou : 
He  perlah'd  rather  than  see  Rome  enslaved. 
Thou  cntt'st  thy  throat  that  Britain  may  be  saved  t 


So  Castlereagh  has  cot  his  throat  I — The  wont 
Of  this  is,  —  that  his  own  was  not  the  flnt 


EPIGRAM, 


So  He  has  cut  his  throat  at  last  1 — He!  Who? 
The  man  who  cut  his  country's  long  ago. 


OM  XHZ  BR  A  HERS    COMPANY  HAVING  AKSOLVED  TO 

r&xanrr  an  addbjss  to  qukxn  Caroline.  * 

The  braslen,  it  seems,  are  preparing  to  pass 
An  address,  and  present  it  themselves  all  in  brass ;  — 
A  superfluous  pageant  —  for,  by  the  Lord  Harry  ! 
They'll  find  where  they're  going  much  more  than 
they  carry.  * 


MARTIAL,  Lib.  L  Eho.  1. 

"  Hie  est,  quern  legis,  llle,  quern  requiris, 
ToU  notus  in  orbe  Martialis,"  fcc. 

Ha  unto  whom  thou  art  so  partial, 
Oh,  reader !  is  the  well-known  Martial, 
The  Epigrammatist :  while  living, 
Give  him  the  fame  thou  wouldst  be  giving ; 
So  shall  he  hear,  and  feel,  and  know  it  — 
Post-obits  rarely  reach  a  poet 


EPITAPH. 


Posnarrr  will  ne'er  survey 
A  nobler  grave  than  this : 
Here  lie  the  bones  of  Castkxeagh ; 

Stop,  traveller 


JOHN  KEATS.  ' 

Who  kffi'd  John  Keats  T 
M  V  says  the  Quarterly, 

So  savage  and  Tartarly; 
"  'T  was  one  of  my  feats.** 

Who  shot  the  arrow  ? 

"  The  poeUpriest  Mflman 
(So  ready  to  kill  man), 

Or  Southey,  or  Barrow.1 


•• 


July,  isa. 


THE  CONQUEST. 


BOWLES  AND  CAMPBELL. 
To  the  tune  of  M  Why,  how  now,  saucy  jade  ?  " 

Wht,  how  now,  saucy  Tom  ? 

If  you  thus  must  ramble, 
I  will  publish  some 

Remarks  on  Mister  Campbell. 

1  [In  Lord  Byron's  MS.  Diary  of  the  preceding  day,  we 
And  the  following  entry :  —  "  January  SI .  1 821 .  Dined — vi- 
sited— came  home — read.  Remarked  on  an  anecdote  In 
Grimm's  Correspondence,  which  says,  that  *  Regnant  et  la 

S"  part  dea  poetes  comiques  ttaient  gens  billeux  et  melanco- 
m»  ;  et  que  M.  de  Voltaire,  qui  est  tres-gai,  n*a  jamais 
que  dea  tragedies— et  que  la  comedie  gale  est  le  seul 
genre  o&  il  n'au  point  rtussi.  C'est  one  celtd  qui  rit  et 
celui  qui  fait  rire  soot  deux  hommes  fort  diffirens  I '  At 
this  moment  I  feel  as  bilious  as  the  best  comic  writer  of  them 
all  (even  as  Regnard  himself,  the  next  to  Moliere,  who  has 
written  some  of  the  best  comedies  in  any  language,  and  who 
is  supposed  to  have  committed  suicide),  and  am  not  In  spirits 
to  continue  my  proposed  tragedy.  To-morrow  is  my  birth- 
day— that  is  to  say,  at  twelve  o'  the  clock,  midnight ;  i.  e. 
In  twelve  minutes,  I  shall  have  completed  thirty  and  three 

tsars  of  age  I ! !— and  I  go  to  my  bed  with  a  heaviness  of 
eart  at  having  lived  so  long,  and  to  so  little  purpose.       • 
•       •       •       •       It  is  three  minutes  past  twelve—' Tis 
the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle-clock,'  and  I  am  now  thirty- 
three  !— 


[This  fragment  was  found  amongst  Lord  Byron's  pap*?*, 
after  his  departure  from  Genoa  for  Greece.] 

March  t-fc  Its. 
Tuc  Son  of  Love  and  Lord  of  War  1  sing ; 

Him  who  bade  England  how  to  Normandy, 
And  left  the  name  of  conqueror  more  than  kinf 

To  his  unconquerable  dynasty. 


1  Rheu,  fhgaces,  Posthume,  Posthume, 
Labunturjanni ; ' — 

but  I  don't  regret  them  so  much  for  what  I 
for  what  I  might  have  done.**] 

*  [The  procession  of  the  Braalers  to  Bran 
was  one  of  the  most  absurd  fooleries  of  the 
Queen's  trial.] 

9  [u  There  is  an  epigram  for  you, is  tt  not? 
Of  Wordsworth,  the  grand  metssfoJaata 
A  man  of  vast  merit,  though  few  people 
The  perusal  of  whom  (as  I  told  you  at  ~ 
I  owe,  in  great  part,  to  my  passion  for 


done,  a* 


tawta* 


ft; 


*  ["  Excuse  haste,— I  write  with  my  spurs 
Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moor*,  Feb.  22,  isslj 

*  ["  Are  you  aware  that  Shelley  has  written 
Keats,  and  accuses  the  Quarterly  of  kttftn*  ~ 
Byron  to  Mr.  Murrey,  July  30. 18*1.] 
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I 


Not  fann*d  alone  by  Victory's  fleeting  wing, 
He  Tear'd  bis  bold  and  brilliant  throne  on  high : 

The  Bastard  kept,  like  lions,  his  prey  nut, 
And  Britain's  bravest  victor  was  the  last 


TO  MB.  MURRAY 


Foji  Orford  1  and  for  Waldegrave  * 
Ton  give  much  more  than  me  you  gave ; 
Which  Is  not  ftdrly  to  behave, 

My  Murray. 

Because  if  a  live  dog,  tis  said, 
Be  worth  a  lion  fairly  sped, 
A  Uv9  lord  must  be  worth  two  dead, 

My  Murray. 

And  if,  as  the  opinion  goes, 
Terse  hath  a  better  sale  than  prose,  — 
Certes,  I  should  have  more  than  those, 

My  Murray. 

But  now  this  sheet  is  nearly  cramm'd, 
80,  if  you  will,  1  shan't  be  shamm'd, 
And  if  you  10011%  you  may  be  damn'd, 

My  Murray.  s 


THE  IRISH  AVATAR.  « 

*  And  Ireland,  like  a  bastinadoed  elephant,  kneeling  to  re- 
ceive the  paltry  rider."—  Curron. 

Esvi  the  daughter  of  Brunswick  is  cold  in  her  grave, 
And  her  ashes  still  float  to  their  home  o'er  the  tide, 

Lo  I  George  the  triumphant  speeds  over  the  wave, 
To  tbelong-cherish'd  isle  which  he  loved  like  his— 
bride  I 

True,  the  great  of  her  bright  and  brief  era  are  gone, 
The  rainbow-like  epoch  where  Freedom  could  pause 

For  the  few  little  years,  out  of  centuries  won, 
Which  betray 'd  not,  or  crush'd  not,  or  wept  not  her 
cause. 

True,  the  chains  of  the  Catholic  clank  o'er  his  rags, 
The  castle  still  stands,  and  the  senate  *s  no  more, 

And  the  famine  which  dwelt  on  her  freedomless  crags 
Is  extending  its  steps  to  her  desolate  shore. 

To  her  desolate  shore — where  the  emigrant  stands 
for  a  moment  to  gase  ere  he  flies  from  his  hearth ; 

Tears  fell  on  his  chain,  though  it  drops  from  his  hands, 
For  the  dungeon  he  quits  is  the  place  of  his  birth. 

But  he  comes  !  the  Messiah  of  royalty  comes  ! 

Use  a  goodly  Leviathan  rolTd  from  the  waves ; 
Then  receive  him  as  best  such  an  advent  becomes, 

With  a  legion  of  cooks,  and  an  army  of  slaves ! 

He  comes  In  the  promise  and  bloom  of  threescore, 
To  perform  in  the  pageant  the  sovereign's  part — 

*  [Horace  Walpole't  Memoirs  of  the  last  nine  Yean  of  the 
IteJgn  of  George  11.] 

*  [Memoir*  by  James  Earl  Waldegrave,  Governor  of  George 
HI.  when  Prince  of  Wales.] 

*  [**  Can't  accept  your  courteous  offer.  These  matters 
most  be  arranged  with  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnalrd.  He  is  my 
trostee,  and  a  man  of  honour.  To  him  you  can  itate  all  your 
mtfTtnrfle  reasons,  which  you  might  not  like  to  state  to  me 
snrtonatty.  such  as  *  heavy  seaion'— '  flat  public'—' don't 
go  otT' — •  lordship  writes  too  much '  — '  won't  take  advice ' 
— *  4frT|wtPff  popularity ' — '  deduction  for  the  trade ' — '  make 
very  Hale'— ' generally  lose  by  him '  —' pirated  edition "— 


But  long  live  the  shamrock  which  shadows  him  o'er  1 
Could  the  green  In  his  hat  be  transferr'd  to  his 
heart/ 

Could  that  long-wither'd  spot  but  be  verdant  again, 
And  a'  new  spring  of  noble  affections  arise  — 

Then  might  freedom  forgive  thee  this  dance  in  thy 

chain,  [skies. 

And  this  shout  of  thy  slavery  which  saddens  the 

Is  it  madness  or  meanness  which  dings  to  thee  now? 

Were  he  God— as  he  is  but  the  commonest  day, 
With  scarce  fewer  wrinkles  than  sins  on  his  brow  ~ 

Such  servile  devotion  might  shame"  him  away. 

Ay,  roar  in  his  train !  let  thine  orators  lash 
Their  fanciful  spirits  to  pamper  his  pride  — 

Not  thus  did  thy  Grattan  indignantly  flash 
His  soul  o'er  the  freedom  implored  and  denied.  * 

Ever  glorious  Grattan !  the  best  of  the  good  ! 

So  simple  in  heart,  so  sublime  in  the  rest  1 
With  all  which  Demosthenes  wanted  endued, 

And  his  rival  or  victor  in  all  he  possess'd. 

Ere  Tully  arose  in  the  senith  of  Borne, 

Though  unequall'd,  preceded,  the  task  was  begun— 
But  Grattan  sprung  up  like  a  god  from  the  tomb 

Of  ages,  the  first,  last,  the  saviour,  the  one  / 

With  the  skill  of  an  Orpheus  to  soften  the  brute ; 

With  the  fire  of  Prometheus  to  kindle  mankind ; 
Even  Tyranny  listening  sate  melted  or  mute, 

And  Corruption  shrunk  scorch'd  from  the  glance 
of  his  mind. 

But  back  to  our  theme !  Back  to  despots  and  slaves  I 
Feasts  furnish'd  by  Famine !  rejoicings  by  Pain ! 

True  freedom  but  welcomes,  while  slavery  still  ravegy 
When  a  week's  saturnalia  hath  loosen'd  her  chain. 

Let  the  poor  squalid  splendour  thy  wreck  can  afford 
(As  the  bankrupt's  profusion  his  ruin  would  hide) 

Gild  over  the  palace,  Lo  1  Erin,  thy  lord ! 
Kiss  his  foot  with  thy  blessing,  his  blessings  denied  I 

Or  if  freedom  past  hope  be  extorted  at  last, 
If  the  idol  of  brass  find  his  feet  are  of  clay, 

Must  what  terror  or  policy  wring  forth  be  class'd 
With  what  monarchs  ne'er  give,  but  as  wolves  yield 
their  prey  ? 

Each  brute  hath  its  nature;  a  king's  is  to  reign,  — 
To  reign  t  in  that  word  see,  ye  ages,  comprised 

The  cause  of  the  curses  all  annals  contain, 
From  Csesar  the  dreaded  to  George  the  despised ! 

Wear,  Flngal,  thy  trapping  I  O'Connell,  proclaim 
His  accomplishments !    Hi*  It!  and  thy  country 
convince 
Half  an  age's  contempt  was  an  error  of  fame, 
And  that  "  Hal  is  the  rascaliest,  sweetest  young 
prince  1 " 

1  foreign  edition  *— •  severe  criticisms/  Jkc,  with  other  hints 
and  howli  for  an  oration,  which  1  leave  Douglas,  who' is  an 
orator,  to  answer."— .Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray,  Aug.  23* 
1821.] 

«  V*  The  enclosed  lines,  as  you  will  directly  perceive,  are 

written  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  B .     Of  course  it  is  for  Mm 

to  deny  them,  if  they  are  not."— Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore, 
Sept.  17. 1821.] 

»  ["After  the  itansa  on  Grattan,  wQl  it  please  you  to  canae 
insert  the  following  addenda,  which  I  dreamed  of  during  to- 
day's siesta." — Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore,  8ept.  80, 1821.] 
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Will  thy  yard  of  blue  riband,  poor  Fingal,  recall 
The  fetters  from  millions  of  Catholic  limbs  ? 
Or,  has  it  not  bound  thee  the  fastest  of  all 
-    The  slaves,  who  now  hail  their  betrayer  with 
hymns? 

Ay!  w  Build  him  a  dwelling!  "let  each  give  his  mite! 

Till,  like  Babel,  the  new  royal  dome  hath  arisen ! 
Let  thy  beggars  and  helots  their  pittance  unite  — 

And  a  palace  bestow  for  a  poor-house  and  prison ! 

Spread  —  spread,  for  Yitellins,  the  royal  repast, 
Till  the  gluttonous  despot  be  stuff*d  to  the  gorge ! 

And  the  roar  of  his  drunkards  proclaim  him  at  last 
The  Fourth  of  the  fools  and  oppressors  call'd 
"  George! 


f 


1 1* 


Let  the  tables  be  loaded  with  feasts  tm  they  groan ! 

Tin  they  groan  like  thy  people,  through  ages  of  woe ! 
Let  the  wine  flow  around  the  old  Bacchanal's  throne, 

Like  their  blood  which  has  flowM,  and  which  yet 
has  to  flow. 

But  let  not  hu  name  be  thine  idol  alone  — 
On  his  right  hand  behold  a  Sejanus  appears ! 

Thine  own  Castlereagh !  let  him  stfll  be  thine  own  1 
A  wretch  never  named  but  with  curses  and  jeers ! l 

Tin  now,  when  the  isle  which  should  blush  for  his  birth, 
Deep,  deep  as  the  gore  which  he  shed  on  her  soil, 

Seems  proud  of  the  reptile  which  crawl'd  from  her 
earth, 
And  for  murder  repays  him  with  shouts  and  a  smile. 

Without  one  single  ray  of  her  genius,  without 
The  fancy,  the  manhood,  the  fire  of  her  race  — 

The  miscreant  who  well  might  plunge  Erin  In  doubt 
If  the  ever  gave  birth  to  a  being  so  base. 

If  she  did  — let  her  long-boasted  proverb  be  hush'd, 
Which  proclaims  that  from  Erin  no  reptile  can 
spring  — 

See  the  cold-blooded  serpent,  with  venom  full  flush'd, 
Still  warming  its  folds  in  the  breast  of  a  king ! 

Shout,  drink,  feast,  and  flatter !  Oh !  Erin,  how  low 
Wert  thou  sunk  by  misfortune  and  tyranny,  tQl 

Thy  welcome  of  tyrants  hath  plunged  thee  below 
The  depth  of  thy  deep  in  a  deeper  gulf  still. 

My  voice,  though  but  humble,  was  raised  for  thy  right, 
My  vote,  as  a  freeman's,  stUl  voted  thee  free, 

This  hand,  though  but  feeble,  would  arm  in  thy  fight, 
And  this  heart,  though  outworn,  had  a  throb  still 
fbroWe/ 

»  r»  The  last  Una — *  A  bum  never  spoke  but  with  curses 
or  Jeers '  moat  run,  either '  A  name  only  uttered  with  curses 
or  jeers,*  or,  *  A  wretch  new  named  but  with  curies  or 
jeers.'  hectue  at  how  '  spoke'  is  not  grammar,  except  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  So  pray  put  your  poetical  pen  through 
the  MS.,  and  take  the  least  had  of  the  emendations.  Also, 
if  there  be  any  further  breaking  of  Prisdan*s  bead,  will  you  ! 
apply  a  plaster  ?"  —  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore,  Sept.  19.]       | 

s  ["  I  composed  these  stanzas  (except  the  fourth,  added  j 
now)  a  few  days  ago,  on  the  road  from  Florence  to  Pisa."—  ] 
Byrom  Dusry,  Pisa,  6th  Mot.  1881.] 

»  [In  the  same  Diary,  we  find  the  following  painfully  In- 
teresting passage :  — M  As  far  as  Fame  goes  (that  is  to  say, 
living  Fame),  T  hare  bad  my  share,  perhaps — indeed,  cer- 
tahtiy—mvK  than  my  deserts.  Some  odd  instances  hare 
occurred  to  my  own  experience  of  the  wild  and  strange  places 
to  which  a  name  may  penetrate,  and  where  it  may  Impress. 
Two  years  ago— (almost  three,  being  in  August,  or  July, 
1819)-- 1  received  a  letter  In  EmjUth  verse  from  Drontheim 
in  Norway,  written  by  a  Norwegian,  and  full  of  the  usual 
compliments,  Ac  *c  In  the  same  month  1  received  an  tn- 
ritaUon  into  HoUtein,  from  a  Mr.  Jacobson,  I  think,  of 
Hamburgh;  also  (by  the  same  medium)  a  translation  of 


Yes,  I  loved  thee  and  thine,  though  thou  art  not  my 
land,  [wax 

I  have  known  noble  hearts  and  great  soul*  to  thy 
And  I  wept  with  the  world,  o'er  the  patriot  hand 

Who  are  gone,  bat  I  weep  than  so  longer  as  once. 

For  "happy  are  they  now  reposing  afar, — 
Thy  Grattan,  thy  Curran,  thy  Sheridan,  all 

Who,  for  years,  were  the  chiefs  In  the  eloquent  war. 
And  redeem'd,  if  they  have  not  retarded;  thy  fell 

Yes,  happy  are  they  In  their  cold  English  graves ! 

Their  shades  cannot  start  to  thy  shouts  of  to-day— 
Nor  the  steps  of  enslavers  and  chain-klssmg  staves 

Be  stamp'd  In  the  turf  o'er  their  fetterless  day. 

Tin  now  I  had  envied  thy  sons  and  their  than, 
Though  their  virtues  were  huntrd^heirKbertjes  Bed ; 

There  was  something  so  warm  and  subcase  In  the  est* 
Of  an  Irishman's  heart,  that  I  envy  —  thy 


Or,  if  aught  In  my  bosom  can  quench  tor  an  hour 

My  contempt  for  a  nation  so  servile,  though  sore. 
Which  though  trod  like  the  worm  will  not  turn  upon 
power, 
(Tis  the  glory  of  Grattan,  and  genius  of  Moore ! 

r,  Mtt. 


STANZAS 


WRITTEN    ON   THE    EOAH   BETWEEX 

nsa.* 


Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  In 

The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  < 

And  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and-tventy 

Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  though  ever 


What  are  garlands  and  crowns  to  the  brow  that  is 

wrinkled? 
Tis  but  as  a  dead-flower  with  May-dew  besprinkled. 
Then  away  with  all  such  from  the  head  that  Is  hoary: 
What  care  I  for  the  wreaths  that  can  essay  give  glory' 


Oh  Fake  !  s — if  I  e'er  took  deligfrt  in  thy 
'Twas  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high  sounding  pfcrasrv 
Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  one  discover 
She  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  love  her. 

Then  chiefly  I  sought  thee,  ffcre  only  I  found  thee. 
Her  glance  was  the  best  of  the  rays  that  surround  thee; 
When  it  sparkled  o'er  aught  that  was  bright  to  «y 

story, 
I  knew  it  was  love,  and  1  felt  it  was  glory. 

Norwmfaar,  ttzl. 

Medora*s  song  in  the  *  Corsair/  by  a  Wi 
(not  •  Tbunderten-tronek '),  with 


hers  (very  pretty  and  lUopetoekJsh),  and  a  mm  iiiibbIi 
annexed  to  them,  on  the  subject  of  my  wis*.  As  la*/ 
corned  her  more  than  me,  I  sent  than  to  her  whh  Mr 
cobson's  letter.  It  was  odd  enough  to  reoaHe  asi " 
to  pass  the  summer  in  Holsteia,  watte  ha  Italf,  ftm 


never  knew.    The  letter  was 
talked  to  me  of  the  'wild 
summer : '  why,  then,  did  the 
grate?— What  a  strange  thing  Is  life 
present  myself  at  the  door  of  the  house  where  toy 
now  Is,  the  door  wookt  be  shut  to  my  face,  null—  < 
impossible)  I  knocked  down  theportar  ;  and  if  I 
hat  year  (and  perhaps  now)  to  Drenthelm  . 
in  Norway),  or  into  HoUtoin,  I  should  have 
with  open  arms  into  the 

—  attached  to  me  by  no  tie  bat  Chat  of  mind  serf  i 
As  far  as  Fame  goes,  I  have  bad  my  share:  It  has. 
been  lesnrenad  by  other  human  coansgenc 
greater  degree  than  has  occurred  to  most 
decent  rank  in  life ;  but.  on  the  whole,  I 
equipoise  Is  the  conditio*)  of  humanity. "J 


8TANZAS 

TO   ▲   HINDOO   AIR.  1 

Ob  ! — my  lonely — lonely — lonely — Pillow ! 
Where  is  my  lover  ?  where  is  my  lover  ? 
Is  it  his  bark  which  my  dreary  dreams  discover  ? 

Far— far  away  t  and  alone  along  the  billow  ? 

Oh !  my  lonely — lonely — lonely — Pillow ! 
Why  must  my  head  ache  where  his  gentle  brow  lay  ? 
How  the  long  night  flags  lovelessly  and  slowly, 

And  my  head  droops  over  thee  like  the  willow ! 

Oh !  thou,  my  sad  and  solitary  Pillow ! 
Send  me  kind  dreams  to  keep  my  heart  from  breaking, 
In  return  for  the  tears  I  shed  upon  thee  waking ; 

Let  me  not  die  tDl  he  comes  back  o'er  the  billow. 

Then  if  thou  wilt— no  more  my  lonefy  Pillow, 
In  one  embrace  let  these  arms  again  enfold  him, 
And  then  expire  of  the  joy — but  to  behold  him ! 

Oh  t  my  lone  bosom ! — oh  I  my  lonely  Pillow  I 


IMPROMPTU.  > 

Binbatb  Blessington*8  eyes 

The  redaim'd  Paradise 
Should  be  free  as  the  former  from  evil ; 

But,  if  the  new  Eve 

For  an  Apple  should  grieve, 
What  mortal  would  not  play  the  Devil  ?  » 


lss. 


TO  THE  COUNTES8  OF  BLESSIMOTON. 

Ton  have  ask'd  for  a  verse :  — the  request 
In  a  rhymer  'twere  strange  to  deny ; 

But  my  Hippocrene  was  but  my  breast, 
And  my  feelings  (its  fountain)  are  dry. 

Were  I  now  as  I  was,  I  had  sung 
What  Lawrence  has  painted  so  well ; 

But  the  strain  would  expire  on  my  tongue, 
And  the  theme  is  too  soft  for  my  shell. 

I  am  ashes  where  once  I  was  fire, 
And  the  bard  in  my  bosom  is  dead ; 

What  I  loved  I  now  merely  admire, 
And  my  heart  is  as  grey  as  my  head. 

My  lift  Is  not  dated  by  years — 

There  are  moments  which  act  as  a  plough ; 
And  there  to  not  a  furrow  appears 

But  is  deep  in  my  soul  as  my  brow. 

1  [These  verses  were  written  by  Lord  Byron  a  little  before 
be  left  Italy  for  Greece.  They  were  meant  to  Kilt  the  Hin- 
doetaDee  air  —  "  Alia  Mall*  Punca,"  which  the  Countess 
GukdoU  wet  fond  of  tinging] 

*  rWtth  a  Tlew  of  indnrftig  Lord  and  Lady  Blenington  to 
prolong  their  stay  at  Genoa.  Lord  Byron  suggested  their 
taking  a  pretty  vlfla  called  M  H  Paradiso,"  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  hu  own,  aiidaecorapenied  then  to  look  at  It.  Upou 
that  oocaelan  it  was  that,  on  the  lady  expressing  tome  inten- 
tion* of  redding  there,  he  produced  this  impromptu— Moor*.] 

*  [The  Genoese  wits  had  already  applied  this  threadbare 
Jeet  to  hinuelf.  Taking  it  into  their  head*  that  thii  villa 
(which  *u  alto,  I  believe,  a  Casa  Saltuio)  had  been  the  one. 
axed  on  for  hie  own  residence,  they  said  M  U  Diavolo  d  an 

easrato  iu  Paradiso."— If  ooaxj 


Let  the  young  and  the  brilliant  aspire 
To  sing  what  I  gaze  on  in  vain ; 

For  sorrow  has  torn  from  my  lyre 
The  string  which  was  worthy  the  strain. 


ON   THIS   DAT  I   COMPLETE    MT   THIBTT- 

SIXTH  TEAK, 

Mlssolonghl,  Jan.  2J,  1824.  < 
'T  is  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved, 

Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move : 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love ! 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf ; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone ! 

The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle ; 

No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blase 

A  funeral  pile. 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care, 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share, 
But  wear  the  chain. 

But  tifl  not  Mia— and  tis  not  hen— 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor  now, 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  bier, 
Or  binds  his  brow. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field* 
Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see  I 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield, 
Was  not  more  free. 

Awake !  (not  Greece — she  is  awake  1) 

Awake,  my  spirit!    Think  through  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake, 
And  then  strike  home  1 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down, 
Unworthy  manhood  1 — unto  thee 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

If  thou  regrett'tft  thy  youth,  why  live  f 

The  land  of  honourable  death 
Is  here :  — up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath  1 

Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  found— 

A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 
And  take  thy  rest  * 

4  [This  morning  Lord  Byron  came  from  his  bedroom  into- 
the  apartment  where  Colonel  Stanhope  and  some  friend* 
were  assembled,  and  said  with  a  smile—'*  You  were  corn- 


then  produced  these  noble  and  affecting  verses.  —  Count 
Gamba.]  * 

»  [Taking  into  consideration  every  thing  connected  with 
these  verses,— the  last  tender  aspirations  of  a  lovina  snirtt 
which  they  breathe,  the  self-devotion  to  a  noble  cans?  which 
they  fo  nobly  express,  and  that  consdousnets  of  a  near 
grave  sdimmermg  sadlv  through  the  whole, —there  is  perhaiM 
no  production  within  the  range  of  mere,  human  composition! 
round  which  the  circumstances  and  feelings  under  whichtt 
was  written  cast  so  teaching  an  Interest.  -fiooaa.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


5®ott  3Juatu 


"  Difficile  eit  propria  communia  dicere."  —  Ho*. 
••  Doit  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?—  Yes,  by  Saint  Anne, 
ginger  shall  be  hot  i'  the  mouth,  too  ! M  —  Sh  axspbar*,  Twefflh  Night,  or  What  Yon  WUU 


H 


[EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 

The  reader  of  the  "  Notices  of  the  Life  of  Lord 
Byron "  is  already  in  possession  of  abundant  details, 
concerning  the  circumstances  under  which  the  suc- 
cessive cantos  of  Don  Juan  were  produced.  We 
think  it  right,  however,  to  repeat,  in  this  place,  some 
of  the  most  striking  passages  of  the  Poet's  own  letters, 
with  reference  to  this  performance :  — 

September  19.  1818.  —  "  I  have  0nished  the  First  Canto  (a 
long  one,  of  about  180  octaves)  or  a  poem  in  the  style  and 
manner  of  Beppo,  encouraged  by  the  good  success  of  the 
game.  It  is  called  Don  Juan,  and  is  meant  to  be  a  little 
quietly  facetious  upon  every  thing.    But  I  doubt  whether  it 

U  not at  least,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  gone  —  too  free  for  these 

very  modest  days.  However,  I  shall  try  the  experiment 
anonymously :  and  if  it  don't  take,  it  wiu  be  discontinued. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Southey,  in  good,  simple,  savage  verse, 
upon  the  Laureate's  politics,  and  the  way  he  got  them." 

January  35, 1819.  —  "  Print  it  entire,  omitting,  of  course, 
the  lines  on  Castlereagh,  as  I  am  not  on  the  spot  to  meet  him. 
I  have  acquiesced  in  the  request  and  representation ;  and 
having  done  so,  it  is  idle  to  detail  ray  arguments  in  favour  of 
my  own  self-love  and  '  poeshie  ; '  but  I  protest.  If  the  poem 
has  poetry,  it  would  stand ;  if  not,  fall ;  the  rest  is  '  leather 
and  pruneUo,'  and  has  never  yet  affected  any  human  produc- 
tion '  pro  or  con.*  Dulness  is  the  only  annihilator  in  such 
cases.  As  to  the  cant  of  the  day,  I  despise  it,  as  I  have  ever 
done  all  it**other  finical  fashions,  which  become  you  as  paint 
became  the  ancient  Britons.  If  you  admit  this  prudery,  you 
must  omit  half  Ariosto,  La  Fontaine,  Shakspeare,  Beaumont, 
Fletcher,  Massinger,  Ford,  all  theCharles  Second  writers  ;  in 
short,  something  of  most  who  have  written  before  Pope  and 
are  worth  reading,  and  much  of  Pope  himself.  Read  him  — 
moat  of  you  don 'f — but  do  — and  I  wul  forgive  you ;  though 
the  inevitable  consequence  would  be,  that  you  would  burn  all 
I  have  ever  written,  and  all  your  other  wretched  Claudians  of 
the  day  (except  Scott  and  Crabbe)  into  the  bargain." 

February  I,  1819.  —  "  I  hare  not  yet  begun  to  copy  out  the 
Second  Canto,  which  is  finished,  from  natural  laziness,  and 
the  discouragement  of  the  milk  and  water  they  have  thrown 
upon  the  First.  I  say  all  this  to  them  as  to  you,  that  is,  for 
you  to  say  to  them,  for  I  will  have  nothing  underhand.  If  they 
had  told  me  the  poetry  was  bad,  I  would  have  acquiesced ; 
but  they  say  the  contrary,  and  then  talk  to  me  about  morality 
—  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the  word  from  any  body  who 
was  not  a  rascal  that  used  it  for  a  purpose.  I  maintain  that 
it  is  the  most  moral  or  poems ;  but  if  people  won't  discover 
the  moral,  that  is  their  fault,  not  mine. 

April  6,  1819. — "  You  iha'n't  make  canticles  of  my  cantos. 
The  poem  will  please,  if  it  is  lively  ;  if  it  is  stupid,  it  will  (ail : 
but  I  will  have  none  of  your  damned  cutting  and  slashing. 
If  you  please,  you  may  publish  anonymously  ;  it  will  perhaps 
be  better ;  but  I  will  battle  my  way  against  them  all,  like  a 
porcupine." 

August  12, 1819.  —  "  You  are  right,  Giflbrd  is  right,  Crabbe 
is  right,  Hobhouse  is  right— you  are  all  right,  and  I  am  all 
wrong ;  but  do,  pray,  let  me  have  that  pleasure.  Cut  me  up 
root  and  branch  ;  quarter  me  in  the  Quarterly  ;  send  round 
my  '  disjecti  membra  poetse,'  like  those  of  the  Levite's  concu- 
bine ;  make  me,  if  you  will,  a  spectacle  to  men  and  angels : 
but  don't  ask  me  to  alter,  for  I  won't :  —  I  am  obstinate  and 
buy— and  there 's  the  truth.  —  You  ask  me  for  the  plan  of 
Denny  Jobimy :  I  have  no  plan ;  I  had  no  plan  ;  but  I  had 
or  hare  materials  ;  though  if,  like  Tony  Lumpkin,  •  I  am  to 
be  snubbed  so  when  I  am  in  spirits,'  the  poem  will  be  naught, 
and  the  poet  turn  serious  again.  If  it  don't  take.  I  will  leave 
it  oft*  where  it  is,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  public  ;  but  if 
continued,  H  most  be  in  my  own  way.  You  might  as  well 
make  Hamlet  (or  Diggory)  '  act  mad '  in  a  strait  waistcoat, 
as  trammel  my  buffoonery,  if  I  am  to  be  a  buffoon  ;  their 
gestures  and  my  thoughts  would  only  be  pitiably  absurd  and 
ludicrously  constrained.  Why,  man,  the  soul  of  such  writing 
is  Its  licence ;  at  least  the  liberty  of  that  keener,  if  one  likes 
— mot  that  one  should  abuse  it.     It  is  like  Trial  by  Jury  and 


pro- 


Peerage,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  —  a  rerjr  fine  thing,  but 
chiefly  in  the  reversion  ;  because  no  one  wishes  to  be  tried 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  proving  his  possession  of  Che 
privilege.  But  a  truce  with  these  reflections.  You  are  too 
earnest  and  eager  about  a  work  never  intended  to  be  scrlou*. 
Do  you  suppose  that  1  could  hare  any  mtwrtton  but  to  giggle 
and  make  giggle  ?—  a  playful  satire,  with  as  little  poetry  as 
could  be  helped,  was  what  I  meant.  And  as  to  the  Indecency, 
do,  pray,  read  in  Boswell  what  Johnson,  the  suBes> 
says  of  Prior  and  Paulo  Purgante." » 

August  94.  1819.—"  Keep  the  anonymous:  it  beipa 
fun  there  may  be.  But  if  the  matter  grows  serious  about 
'  Don  Juan,'  and  you  feel  yourself  in  a  scrape,  or  me  either. 
own  that  lam  the  author.  J  will  never  shrink  ;  and  if  yew 
4o,  I  can  always  answer  you  in  the  question  of  Gwattoaorio  to 
his  minister  —  each  being  on  his  own  coals-*  I  wish  that  1 
had  been  in  better  spirits  :  but  I  am  out  of  sorts,  out  of  m 
and,  now  and  then  (I  begin  to  fear),  out  of  my  senses.** 

Such  additional  particulars  respecting  the 
duction  of  the  later  Cantos  as  may  seem  to 
preservation,  shall  be  given  as  the  | 
In  the  mean  time,  we  have  been  moth  puzzled  honr 
to  put  the  reader,  who  does  not  recollect  the  IncssVeto 
of  1819,  in  possession  of  any  thing  Kke  an  adee/tat* 
view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  anhnadversion 
called  forth  by  the  first  publication  of  Don  Juan. 

Cantos  L  and  IT.  appeared  in  London,  in  July, 
1819,  without  the  name  either  of  author  or  book- 
seller, in  a  thin  quarto;  and  the  periodical  press 
immediately  teemed  with  the  "  judicia  doctorwm — 
necnon  aliorum."  It  has  occurred  to  us,  that  on  Una 
occasion  we  might  do  worse  than  adopt  the  example 
set  us  in  the  Preface  to  the  first  complete  edition  of 
the  Dunciad.  We  there  read  as  follows :  — "  Before 
we  present  thee,  Reader,  with  our  exerdtatlons  <m 
this  most  delectable  Poem  (drawn  from  the  many 
volumes  of  our  Adversaria  on  modern  Autbars\  «t 
shall  here,  according  to  the  Laudable  usage  of  edstsrs 
collect  the  various  judgments  of  the  Learned  ooaxxrn- 
ing  our  Poet :  various,  indeed  1  — not  only  of  different 
authors,  but  of  the  same  author  at  dlsftiun  staarm. 
Nor  shall  we  gather  only  the  Ttestitnonies  «f  tuck 
eminent  Wits  as  would  of  course  descend  to  posterity, 
and  consequently  be  read  without  car  coflectico , 
but  we  shall  likewise,  with  incredible  labour,  seek  out 
for  divers;  others,  which,  but  for  this  our  dSBgence. 
could  never,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  months,  appear 
to  the  eye  of  the  most  curious.  Hereby  thou  maj'rt 
not  only  receive  the  delectation  of  variety,  but  also 
arrive  at  a  more  certain  judgment,  by  a  grave  and 
circumspect  comparison  of  the  witnesses  with  each 
other,  or  of  each  with  himself  In  Qke 
therefore,  let  us  now  gratify  our  readers*  by 
in  reference  to  Don  Joan,  a  few  of  the  chief 

$e0timomf*  af  disroots, 

beginning  with  the  most  courtly,  and 
high-spirited  of  newspapers, 

I.  THE  MORNING  POST. 
44  The  greatest  anxiety  bavins;  bean  excited  with 
the  appearance  of  this  Poem,  we  shall  lay  a  few 


1  [Boswell's  Johnson,  vol.  vii.  p.  10.  edit.  1S3*.]  j      »  [  "Am  I  now  reposing  on  a  bed  of  Bowers  >**— 
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oar  readers,  merely  observing,  that,  whatever  Its  character, 
report  has  been  completely  erroneous  respecting  it.  If  It  is  not 
—  (and  truth  compels  us  to  admit  it  is  not) — the  most  moral 

8 reduction  in  the  world,  but  more  in  the  *  Benpo '  style,  yet 
i  there  nothing  of  the  sort  which  Scandal  with  her  hundred 
tongues  whispered  abroad,  and  Malignity  joyfully  believed 
and  repeated,  contained  in  it.    'Tis  simply  a  tale  and  righte 
>    merrie  conceit,  flighty,  wild,  extravagant— Immoral  too.it 
,  |    must  be  confessed ;  but  no  arrows  are  levelled  at  innocent 
bosoms,  no  sacred  family  peace  invaded :  and  they  must  have, 
Indeed,  a  strange  self-consciousness,  who  can  discover  their 
l,    own  portrait  in  any  part  of  it.  Thus  much,  though  we  cannot 
advocate  the  book,  troth  and  justice  ordain  ua  to  declare."] 

Even  more  complimentary,  on  this  occasion,  was 
the  sober,  matter-of-fact  TTiwaitsism  of  the 

II.  MORNING  HERALD. 

M  It  is  hardly  safe  or  discreet  to  speak  of  Don  Juan,  that 
truant  offspring  of  Lord  Byron's  muse.  It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that,  with  all  its  sins,  the  copiousness  and  flexibility  of 
the  English  language  were  never  before  so  triumphantly 
approved — that  the  same  compass  of  talent  —  *  the  grave,  the 
gay,  the  great,  the  small,'  comic  force,  humour,  metaphysics, 

*  and  observation— boundless  fancy  and  ethereal  beauty,  and 
curious  knowledge,  curiously  applied,  have  never  been  blended 

1    with  the  same  felicity  in  any  other  poem." 

Next  comes  a  harsher  voice,  from  —  probably  Lees 
Giffard,   Esq.,   LL.O. — at    all   events,   from    that 

i  stanch  organ  of  high  Toryism,  the  "  St.  James's 
Chronicle,"  still  flourishing,  but  now  better  known  to 

I    London  readers  by  its  daily  title  of  "  The  Standard. " 

III.  ST.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE. 

*•  Of  indirect  testimony,  that  the  poem  comes  from  the  pen 
|  of  Lord  Byron,  there  is  enough  to  enforce  conviction.  The 
;  same  full  command  of  our  language,  the  same  thorough 
1  knowledge  of  all  that  is  evil  in  our  nature,  the  condensed 
[  energy  of  sentiment,  and  the  striking  boldness  of  imagery— 
|  all  the  characteristics  by  which  Child©  Harold,  the  Giaour, 
and  the  Corsair,  are  distinguished  —  shine  with  kindred 
I  splendour  in  Don  Juan.  Would  we  had  not  to  add  another 
point  of  resemblance,  in  the  utter  absence  of  moral  feeling, 
and  the  hostility  to  religion,  which  betray  themselves  in 
almost  every  passage  of  the  new  poem  !  But  Don  Juan  is, 
alas  I  the  most  licentious  poem  which  has  for  many  years 
issued  from  the  English  press." 

The  fourth  on  our  list  is  "  The  New  Times,"  con- 
1  ducted  in  those  days  by  the  worthy  and  learned  Sir 
I  John  Stoddart,  LL.D.,  now  Chief  Justice  of  Malta. 

|  IV.  NEW  TIMES. 

"  The  work  is  clever  and  pungent,  sometimes  reminding 

i    us  of  the  earlier  and  more  inspired  day  of  the  writer,  but 

chiefly  characterised  by  his  latter  style  of  scattered  versification 

1    and  accidental  poetry.    It  begins  with  a  few  easy  prefatory 

,    stanzas  relative  to  the  choice  of  a  hero ;  and  then  details  the 

;    learned  and  circumspect  education  of  Don  Juan,  under  his 

lady  mother's  eye.    Lord  Byron  knows  the  additional  vigour 

I    to  be  found  in  drawing  from  the  life ;  and  his  portraiture  of 

.    the   literary  matron,  who  is,  like  Michael  Cassio,  a  great 

arithmetician,  some  touches  on  the  folly  of  female  studies, 

and  a  lament  over  the  hen-pecked  husbands  who  are  linked 

to  '  ladies  intellectual,'  are  obviously  the  results  of  domestic 

recollections/' 

Lord  Burleigh  himself  never  shook  his  head  more 
sagely  than 

V.  THE  STATESMAN. 

H  This  is  a  very  large  book,  affecting  many  mysteries,  but 
possessing  very  few  ;  assuming  much  originality,  though  It 
oath  it  not.  The  author  is  wrong  to  pursue  so  eccentric  a 
flight.  It  is  too  artificial :  it  is  too  much  like  the  enterprise 
of  learns  ;  and  his  declination,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  of  his  book, 
will  be  as  rapid,  If  not  as  disastrous,  as  the  fabled  tumble  of 
that  ill-starred  youth." 

We  pass  to  "  The  Literary  Gazette,"  edited  then, 
as  now,  by  William  Jerdan,  Esq.  of  Grove  House, 
Brompton ;  who  Is  sure  of  being  remembered  here- 
after for  his  gallant  seizure  of  Bellingham,  the 
assassin  of  Perceval,  In  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1812;  and  the 
establishment  of  the  first  Weekly  Journal  of  Criti- 
cism and  Belles  Lettres  in  England. 


VL    LITERARY  GAZETTE. 
"  There  is  neither  author's  nor  publisher's  »*«*•  to  this 
book  ;  and  the  large  quarto  titlepage  looks  quite  pure,  with 
only  seventeen  words  scattered  over  Its  surface :  perhaps  we 
cannot  say  that  there  is  equal  purity  throughout ;  but  there  la 
not  much  of  an  opposite  kind,  to  offend  even  fastidious  criti- 
cism, or  sour  morality.  That  Lord  Byron  is  the  author  there 
is  internal  proof.  The  public  mind,  so  agitated  by  the  strange 
announcement  of  this  stranger,  in  the  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, may  repose  in  quiet  i  since  we  can  assure  our  readers 
that  the  avatar  so  dreaded,  neither  refers  to  the  return  of 
Buonaparte,  nor  to  the  coming  of  any  other  great  "»fV>nal 
calamity,  but  simply  to  the  publication  of  an  exceedingly 
clever  and  entertaining  poem.    Even  when  we  blame  the  too 
great  laxity  of  the  poet,  we  cannot  but  feel  a  high  admiration 
of  his  talent.    Far  superior  to  the  libertine  he  paints,  fand- 
fulness  and  gaiety  gild  his  worst  errors,  and  no  brute  force  la 
employed  to  overthrow  innocence.    Never  was  English  fes- 
tooned into  more  luxuriant  stanzas  than  in  Don  Juan.    Like 
the  dolphin  sporting  in  its  native  waves,  at  every  turn,  how- 
ever grotesque,  displaying  a  new  hue  and  a  new  beauty,  the 
noble  author  has  6hown  an  absolute  control  over  his  means ; 
and  at  every  cadence,  rhyme,  or  construction,  however  whim- 
sical,  delighted   us  with  novel  and  magical  associations. 
The  style  and  nature  of  this  poem  appear  to  us  to  be  a 
singular  mixture  of  burlesque  and  pathos,  of  humorous 
observation  and  the  higher  elements  of  poetical  composition. 
In  ribaldry  and  drollery,  the  author  is  surpassed  by  many 
writers  who  have  had  their  day  and  sunk  into  oblivion :  but 
in  highly  wrought  Interest,  and  overwhelming  passion,  he  is 
himself  alone. 

As  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  above  quoted  thought 
fit  to  insert,  soon  after,  certain  extracts  from  a 
work  then  —  (and  probably  still)  —  in  MS.,  entitled 
"  Lord  Byron's  Plagiarisms,"  he  (the  Editor)  will 
not  think  it  indecorous  in  us  here  to  append  a  speci- 
men of  the  said  work  —  which  is  known  to  have 
proceeded  from  no  less  a  pen  than  that  of 

VII.-  ALARIC  A.  WATTS,  ESQ. 
"  A  great  deal  has  been  said,  at  various  times,  about  the 
originality  of  Lord  Byron's  conception,  as  it  respects  the 
characters  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  his  poetry.  We  are, 
however,  disposed  to  believe,  that  his  dramatis  person*  are 
mostly  the  property  of  other  exhibitors,  although  he  may 
sometimes  furnish  them  with  new  dresses  and  decorations, 
—  with  *  sable  hair,' '  unearthly  scowls,' '  *  vital  scorn '  of 
all  beside  themselves, — and  such  additional  improvements 
as  he  may  consider  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
make  their  appearance  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  and  profit, 
or  at  least  amusement,  to  the  public.  Sooth  to  say,  there 
are  few  people  better  adapted  to  play  the  part  of  a  Corsair 
than  his  lordship ;  for  be  is  positively  unequalled  by  any 
marauder  we  ever  met  with  or  heard  of,  In  the  extent  ana 
variety  of  his  literary  piracies,  and  unacknowledged  obliga- 
tions to  various  great  men  —  ay,  and  women  too — living 
as  well  as  deceased." 

The  next  weekly  Journalist  whom  we  hold  it 
proper  to  quote  is  "  The  Champion" — in  other 
words,  Thomas  Hill,  Esq.,  the  generous  original 
patron  of  Kirke  "White  and  Robert  Bloomfleld,  so 
eloquently  lauded  by  Southey  in  bis  Life  of  the 
former  of  these  poets  —  then  proprietor  of 

VIII.    THE  CHAMPION. 

"  Don  Juan  is  undoubtedly  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Byron  ; 
and  the  mystery  in  the  publication  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a 
booksellers  trick  to  excite  curiosity  and  enhance  the  sale : 
for  although  'the  book  is  infinitely  more  immoral  than  the 

{mbllcations  against  which  the  prosecutions  of  the  Society 
br  the  Suppression  of  Vice  ire  directed,  we  find  nothing  in 
It  that  could  be  likely  to  be  regarded  as  actionable.    At  the 
bar  of  moral  criticism,  indeed,  it  may  and  must  be  arraigned ;    ' 
and  against  the  process  and  decrees  of  that  court,  the  sub-    ; 
terftiges  appealed  to  will  be  no  protection.    Other  writers,  in    i 
their  attacks  upon  whatever  mankind  may  or  ought  to  reve- 
rence, make  their  advances  in  partial  detail ;  Lord  Byron    ' 
proceeds  by  general  assault.    Some,  while  they  war  against    j 
religion,  pay  homage  to  morality  j  and  others,  while  they 
subvert  au  morals,  cant  about  religion ;  Lord  Byron  displays 
at  once  all  the  force  and  energy  of  his  faculties,  all  the  powers    I 
of  poetry,  and  the  missiles  of  wit  and  ridicule,  against  what- 
ever is  respectable  in  either.    There  is,  of  course,  a  good  deal 
of  miscellaneous  matter  dispersed  through  the  two  cantos  : 
and  though,  in  those  parts  which  affect  to  be  critical,  the 
wantonness  of  wit  is  sometimes  more  apparent  than  the 
sedateness  of  Impartial  Judgment  \  and  though  the  polities 
occasionally  savour  more  of  caustic  misanthropy,  than  of  that 
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srdent  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  constitutes  the  charm  of 
that  subject — upon  both  theae  topics,  on  the  whole,  we  And 
more  to  commend  than  to  censure.'* 


Among  the  Monthly  critics,  the  first  place  is  due 
to  the  venerable  Sylvanus  Urban. 

IX.  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

**  Don  Juan  is  obviously  Intended  as  a  satire  upon  some  of 
the  conspicuous  characters  of  the  day.  The  best  friends  of 
the  poet  must,  with  ourselves,  lament  to  obterre  abilities  of 
so  huh  an  order  rendered  subservient  to  the  spirit  of  infidelity 
and  libertinism.  The  noble  bard,  by  employing  his  genius  on 
a  worthy  subject,  might  delight  and  instruct  mankind ;  but 
the  present  work,  though  written  with  ease  and  spirit,  and 
containing  many  truly  poetical  passages,  cannot  be  read  by 
persons  or  moral  and  religious  feelings  without  the  most  de- 
cided reprobation." 

We  next  have  the 

X.   MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

**  Don  Juan  is  a  poem,  which,  if  originality  and  variety  be 
the  surest  test  of  genius,  has  certainly  the  highest  title  to  it : 
and  which,  we  think,  would  hare  pussled  Aristotle,  with  all 
his  strength  of  poetics,  to  explain,  hare  animated  Longinus 
with  some  of  its  passages,  have  delighted  Aristophanes,  and 
hare  choked  Anacreon  with  joy  instead  of  with  a  grape.  We 
might  almost  imagine  that  the  ambition  had  seised  the  author 
to  please  and  to  displease  the  world  at  the  same  time ;  but  we 
can  scarcely  think  that  he  deserves  the  (ate  of  the  old  man 
and  bis  son  and  the  ass,  In  the  fable, —or  that  he  will  please 
nobody, — how  strongly  soever  we  may  condemn  the  more 
than  poetic  licence  of  his  muse.  He  has  here  exhibited  that 
wonderful  versatility  of  style  and  thought,  which  appears 
almost  incompatible  within  the  scope  of  a  single  subject :  and 
the  familiar  and  the  sentimental,  the  witty  and  the  sublime, 
the  sarcastic  and  the  pathetic,  the  gloomy  and  the  droll,  are 
all  touched  with  so  happy  an  art,  and  mingled  together  with 
such  a  power  of  union,  yet  such  a  discrimination  of  style,  that 
a  perusal  of  the  poem  appears  more  like  a  pleasing  and 
ludicrous  dream,  than  the  sober  feeling  of  reality.  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  strangest,  though  not  the  best,  of  dreams ; 
and  It  Is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  author,  before  he  lay 
down  to  sleep,  had  invoked,  like  Shakspeare's  Lysander,  some 
good  angel  to  protect  him  against  the  wicked  spirit  of 
slumbers.  We  hope,  however,  that  his  readers  have  learned 
to  admire  his  genius  without  being  in  danger  from  its  influ- 
ence i  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  a  poet  trill  not  always 
write  to  Instruct  as  well  as  to  please  as." 

To  which  add  a  miscellany  which,  in  spite  of  great 
occasional  merit,  is  now  defunct  —  the 

XL  LONDON  MAGAZINE. 
H  Lord  Byron's  poem  of  Don  Juan,  though  a  wonderful 
proof  of  the  versatility  of  his  powers,  is  avowedly  licentious. 
It  is  a  satire  on  decency,  on  fine  feeling,  on  the  rules  of 
conduct  necessary  to  the  conservation  of  society,  and  on  some 
of  his  own  near  connections.    Vivacious  allusions  to  certain 

£ractical  Irregularities  are  things  which  it  is  to  be  supposed 
inocence  is  strong  enough  to  resist:  but  the  quick  alternation 
of  pathos  and  profaneness, — of  serious  and  moving  sentiment 
ana  indecent  ribaldry, --of  afflicting,  soul-rending  pictures 
of  human  distress,  rendered  keen  by  the  most  pure  and 
hallowed  sympathies  of  the  human  breast,  and  absolute 
jeering  of  human  nature,  and  general  mockery  of  creation, 
destiny,  and  heaven  itself—  this  is  a  sort  of  violence,  the 
effect  of  which  is  either  to  sear  or  to  disgust  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  and  which  cannot  be  fairly  characterised  but  as  an 
insult  and  outrage." 

The  journal  next  to  be  cited  is  now  also  defunct ; 
but  the  title  has  been  revived. 

XII.  BRITISH  MAGAZINE. 
"  Byron,  after  having  achieved  a  rapid  and  glorious  fame, 
has,  by  the  publication  of  this  poem,  not  only  disgusted  every 
well-regulated  mind,  and  afflicted  all  who  respected  him  for 
his  extraordinary  talents,  but  has  degraded  his  personal 
character  lower  than  even  his  enemies  (of  whom  be  has 
many)  could  have  wished  to  see  it  reduced.  So  gratuitous, 
so  melancholy,  so  despicable  a  prostitution  of  genius  was 
never,  perhaps,  before  witnessed.  We  wish  we  were  the 
poet's  next  of  kin :  it  should  go  hard  but  that  a  writ  dc  htma- 
ttco  Htqm&endo  should  issue. 

Another  sage  long  since  dead  and  forgotten,  was 
entitled  the 

XIII.  EDINBURGH  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

"  Don  Juan  presents  to  us  the  melancholy  spectacle  of 
the  greatest  poet  of  the  age  lending  the  enchantment  of  his 
genius  to  themes  upon  which  we  trust  that,  for  the  benefit  of 


mankind,  the  charm  of  its  perverted  inspiration  wW 

be  expended  in  vain.    Thai  is  byiar  the  most  •  ~ 

Lord  Byron's  performances.    We  have 

time  in  the  history  of  our  literature,  a  great  wars,  of 

the  very  basis  is  infidelity  and  licentiousness, 

obtrusive  ornaments  are  Impure  Imaginations 

mous  sneers.    The  work  cannot  aeriau ;  for  It  has  to  it,'  StO 

and  overflowing,  the  elements  of  mteUcctuat 

bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  surpassing  power.    The  post 

tndood.  *  *f"»»»«*i  to  everlasting  fame?  * 

The  Monthly  organ  of  criticism  poaaeadQ 
sway  among  certain  strictly  religions  drdea, 
1819,  as  now,  the 

XIV.  ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 

We  have  had  enough  of  that  wtth  which  Lord  Byron's 
try  is  replete—  himself.  The  neeassary  program  of 
character,  as  developed  la  his  last  reputed  production,  has 
conducted  him  to  a  point  at  which  it  to  no  longer  earn  s» 
follow  him  even  in  thought,  for  fear  we  should  be  beguiled  ef 
any  portion  of  the  detestation  due  to  this  bold  outrage.  Poetry 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  read  without  admiration,  yes 


which  it  is  equally  Impossible  to  admire  without  losing  t 
degree  of  self-respect,  can  be  ssftlydealt  with  only  la  oat 
way, — by  passing  it  over  m  silence.  There  are  cases  m  wham 
equally  fan] 


it  Is  equally  Impossible  to  relax  into  laughter,  or  to 
into  pity,  without  feeling  that  an  immoral  concaortoa  b 
to  vice.    The  author  of  the  following  stausa  might 
invite  our  compassionate  sympathy : — 

*  No  more — no  more —  Oh  I  never  more,  my  heart. 
Canst  thou  be  my  sole  world,  my  universe ! 

Once  all  In  all,  but  now  a  thing  apart. 
Thou  canst  not  be  my  blessing  or  my  curse : 

The  illusion *s  gone  for  ever,  and  thou  art 
Insensible,  1  trust,  but  none  the  worse. 

And  in  thy  stead  I  *ve  got  a  deal  of  judgment. 

Though  heaven  knows  how  it  ever  found  a  lodgement,*  ax. 

These  lines  are  exceedingly  touching,  and  they  ha 
character  of  truth  which  mstinguUhes  Lord  Byron** 
He  writes  like  a  man  who  has  that  clear  petcflrntfanTof 
truth  of  things,  which  is  the  result  of  the  guilty  fnanrlrtlgs  \4 
good  and  evil;  and  who.  by  the  light  of  that  knowVedg*.  ha* 
deliberately  preferred  the  evil,  with  a  proud  mahgtiry  ef 
purpose  which  would  seem  to  leave  little  for  the  taatoaaesm. 
mating  change  to  accomplish.  When  be  ~**~-*i*—  chat  the 
reader  is  on  the  rerge  of  pitying  him.  he  takes  care  tn  cfcrov 
him  back  the  defiance  of  laughter,  as  if  to  set  mm  - 
all  the  Poet's  pathos  is  but  the  sentimentalismef  the< 
between  his  cups,  or  the  relenting  suftucse  of  the  o 
who  the  next  moment  resumes  the  bad  aeaancsa  of 
degraded  character.  With  such  a  man.  who  would 
laugh  or  to  weep  ?  And  yet,  who  that  reads  ate 
alternately  from  either  ?  " 

Another  now  silent  oracle  was 

XV.  THE  BRITISH  CRITIC 

"  A  satire  was  announced,  in  terms  so  happfiy 
as  to  set  the  town  on  the  very  tiptoe  of 
thousand  low  and  portentous  murmurs  preoedi 
At  one  time  it  was  declared  to  be  so  intolerably 
an  alarming  increase  was  to  be  apprehended  la  Che 
of  our  national  suicides ;  at  another,  it 
complexion  so  blasphemous,  as.  even  in 
to  endanger  the  personal  security  of  the  bookseller 
Indeed  was  the  prodigy— a  book  without  a  bookseller 
advertisement  without  an  advertiser— *  a  deetf 
name.'  After  all  this  portentous  parturition,  out 
Juan,— and,  doubtless,  much  to  the  general 
of  the  town,  as  innoceot  of  satire  as  any  o 
Spanish  dominions.    If.  then,  it  be  not  a  satire  — 
A  more  perplexing  question  could  not  be  put  to  the 

auad.    Of  the  four  hundred  and  odd  stanzas  widen 
intos  contain,  not  a  tittle  could,  even  to  the  urines*, 
of  interpretation,  be  dignified  by  the  name  of 
not  wit  enough  to  be  comic ;  it  hat  not 
lyric :  nor  Is  it  didactic  of  anything  hut 
versification  and  morality  are  about  upon  a 
therefore,  as  we  are  enabled  to  give  it  any 
we  should  pronounce  it  a  narrative  of  -" 
in  doggrel  rhyme.    The  style  which 
adopted  is  tedious  and  wearisome  to  a  most 
Don  Juan  is  no  burlesque,  nor  mock  heroic:  ft 
common  adventures  of  a  common  man.  in 
told,  and  poorly  illustrated.     In  the  pi  eon*  thick  and 
Quarto,  containing  upwards  of  four  hundred  « 
there  are  not  a  doxen  places  that,  even  m  the 
could  raise  a  smile,    ft  b  true  that  we  may  be  ix** 
noes,  and  as  little  able  to  comprehend  the  wit  afte* 
as  to  construe  bis  poetry.'* 

We  now  arrive  at  two  aathnrirW  to  which,  on  that 
uncommon  attention  is  due, 
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their  castlgattens  of  Don  Juan  were  considered  worthy 
of  very  elaborate  commeut  and  reclamation  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Byron  himself.  Of  these,  the  first  Is 
that  famous  Article  In  the  no  otherwise  famous  work, 
since  defunct,  styled  "  The  British  Review,"  or,  in 
the  phrase  of  Don  Juan — 

XVI.  "  MY  GRANDMOTHER'S  REVIEW,  THE 

BRITISH." 

"  Of  a  poem  so  flagitious,  that  no  bookseller  has  beta  willing 
to  take  upon  himself  the  publication,  though  most  of  them 
disgrace  themselves  by  selling  it,  what  can  the  critic  say  ? 
His  praise  or  censure  ought  to  found  itself  on  examples 
produced  from  the  work  itself.  For  praise,  as  far  as  regards 
the  poetry,  many  passages  might  be  exhibited ;  forcondem. 
nation,  as  far  as  regards  the  morality,  all :  but  none  for  either 
purpose  can  be  produced,  without  insult  to  the  ear  of  decency, 
and  vexation  to  the  heart  that  feels  for  domestic  or  national 
tapploeas.  This  poem  Is  sold  in  the  shops  as  the  work  oi 
Lord  Byron  ;  but  the  name  of  neither  author  nor  bookseller 
is  on  the  title  page :  we  are,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  suppose 
It  not  to  be  Lord  Byron's  composition ;  and  this  scepticism 
has  something  to  justify  it,  in  the  instance  which  has  lately 
occurred  of  the  name  of  that  nobleman  having  been  borrowed 
for  a  tale  of  disgusting  horror,  published  under  the  title  of 
k  The  Vampire/  But  the  strongest  argument  against  the 
supposition  of  its  being  the  performance  of  Lord  Byron  is 
this;—  that  it  can  hardly  be  possible  for  an  English  noble- 
man, even  in  his  mirth,  to  send  forth  to  the  public  the  direct 
and  palpable  falsehood  contained  in  the  909th  and  210th  stansas 
-of  the  First  Canto. 

1  For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 
I  *ve  bribed  my  grandmother's  review— the  British. 

•  I  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  the  editor, 

Who  thank'd  me  duly  by  return  of  post— 

I'm  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor ; 
Yet,  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast, 

And  break  a  promise  after  baring  made  it  her. 
Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost, 

And  smear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey, 

AD  I  can  say  is— that  he  had  the  money/ 

Wo  misdemeanor  —not  even  that  of  sending  into  the  world 
obscene  and  blasphemous  poetry,  the  product  of  studious 
lewdness  and  laboured  impiety — appears  to  us  In  so  detestable 
e  light  as  the  acceptance  of  a  pre$tnt  by  an  editor  of  a  Review, 
as  toe  condition  of  praising  an  author ;  and  yet  the  miserable 
man  (for  miserable  he  Is,  as  having  a  soul  of  which  he  cannot 
get  rid),  who  has  given  birth  to  this  pestilent  poem,  has  not 
scrupled  to  lay  this  to  the  charge  of  *  The  British  Review ; ' 
and  that,  not  by  insinuation,  but  has  actually  stated  himself 
■to  have  sent  money  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  this  journal, 
-who  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  same  by  a  letter  in 
return,  with  thanks.  No  peer  of  the  British  realm  can  surely 
be  capable  of  so  calumnious  a  falsehood,  refuted,  we  trust,  by 
the  very  character  and  spirit  of  the  journal  so  defamed.  We 
are  compelled,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  this  poem  cannot 
be  Lord  Byron's  production  t  and  we,  of  course,  expect  that 
Lord  Byron  will,  with  all  gentlemanly  haste,  disclaim  a  work 
Imputed  to  him,  containing  a  calumny  so  wholly  the  product 
of  SMhgnaut  Invention.  .  , 

•'  If  somebody  personating  the  editor  of  the  British  Review 
has  received  money  from  Lord  Byron,  or  from  any  other  per- 
son, by  way  of  bribe  to  praise  his  compositions,  the  fraud 
might  las  traced  by  the  production  of  the  letter  which  the 
author  states  himself  to  have  received  in  return.  Surely, 
then,  if  the  author  of  this  poem  has  any  such  letter,  be  wal 
produce  It  for  this  purpose.  But  lest  it  should  be  said  that 
we  have  not  In  positive  terms  denied  the  charge,  we  do  utterly 
deny  that  there  Is  one  word  of  truth,  or  the  semblance  of 
truth,  aa  far  as  regards  this  Review  or  its  Editor,  in  the 
aaeerrJoiu  made  in  the  stanias  above  referred  to.  We  really 
Set*  a  sense  nf  degradation,  as  the  idea  of  this  odious  imputa- 
tion passes  through  our  minds. 

-  Wt  have  heard,  that  the  author  of  the  poem  under  con- 
ddaratioQ  designed  what  he  has  said  in  the  39th  stanxa  as  a 
sketch  of  his  own  character  ;— 

•  Vet  J6se  was  an  honourable  man  ; 

That  I  must  say,  who  knew  him  very  well.' 

ft  thee*  he  Is  this  honourable  man,  we  shall  not  call  In  vain 
for  an  act  of  Justice  at  his  hands,  in  declaring  that  he  did  not 
enean  hU  word  to  be  taken,  when,  for  the  sake  of  a  Jest  (our 
readers  will  judge  how  far  such  a  mode  of  jesting  is  defensible) , 
fee  stated,  with  the  particularity  which  belongs  to  fact,  the 
forgery  of  a  groundless  fiction."  [No.  xviu.  1819.] 

The  foregoing  vindication  of  the  Editor  of  the 
British  Review  (Mr.  Roberts)  called  forth  from  Lord 
Byron  that  *'  Letts*  to  tub  Editor  or  my  Grawd- 
sjotkcr's  Rsmcvr,"  which  the  reader  will  And  in  the 


present  volume. l  We  next  solicit  attention  to  the 
following  passages  from  the  redoubted  organ  of 
Northern  Toryism, — 

XVII.  BLACKWOOD. 

M  In  the  composition  of  this  work  there  is  unquestionably 
a  more  thorough  and  intense  infusion  of  genius  and  vice  — 

Kwerand  profligacy — than  In  any  poem  which  had 'ever 
fore  been  written  in  the  English  or,  indeed,  in  any  other 
modern  language.  Had  the  wickedness  been  less  inextricably 
mingled  with  the  beauty,  and  the  grace,  and  the  strength  of 
a  most  inimitable  and  incomprehensible  muse,  our  task  would 
have  been  easy.  Don  Juan  is  by  far  the  most  admirable 
specimen  of  the  mixture  of  ease,  strength,  gaiety,  and  serious- 
ness extant  in  the  whole  body  of  English  poetry :  the  author 
has  devoted  his  powers  to  the  worst  of  purposes  and  passions : 
and  It  increases  tils  guilt  and  our  sorrow,  that  he  has  devoted 
them  entire. 

"  The  moral  strain  of  the  whole  poem  is  pitched  in  the 
lowest  key.  Lore— honour  —  patriotism  —  religion,  are 
mentioned  only  to  be  scoffed  at,  as  if  their  sole  resting-place 
were,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  bosoms  of  fools.  It  appears,  in 
short,  as  if  this  miserable  man,  having  exhausted  every  species 
of  sensual  gratification — having  drained  the  cup  of  sin  even 
to  its  bitterest  dregs — were  resolved  to  show  us  that  be  is  no 
longer  a  human  being,  feven  in  his  frailties  :  but  a  cool  un- 
concerned fiend,  laughing  with  a  detestable  glee  over  the 
whole  of  the  better  and  worse  elements  of  which  human  life 
is  composed  —  treating  well  nigh  with  equal  derision  the  most 
pure  of  virtues,  and  the  most  odious  of  vices  —dead  alike  to 
the  beauty  of  the  one,  and  the  deformity  of  the  other — a  mere 
heartless  despiser  of  that  frail  but  noble  humanity,  whose  type 
was  never  exhibited  in  a  shape  of  more  deplorable  degradation 
than  In  his  own  contemptuously  distinct  delineation  of  him- 
self. To  confess  to  his  Maker,  and  weep  over  in  secret 
agonies,  the  wildest  and  most  fantastic  transgressions  of  heart 
and  mind,  is  the  part  of  a  conscious  sinner,  in  whom  sin  has 
not  become  the  sole  principle  of  life  and  action.  But,  to  lay 
bare  to  the  eye  of  man  — and  of  woman — all  the  hidden  con- 
vulsions of  a  wicked  spirit— and  to  do  all  this  without  one 
symptom  of  contrition,  remorse,  or  hesitation,  with  a  calm, 
careless  ferociousness  of  contented  and  satisfied  depravity — 
this  was  an  insult  which  no  man  of  genius  had  ever  before 
dared  to  put  upon  his  Creator  or  his  species.  Impiously 
railing  against  nis  God—  madly  and  meanly  disloyal  to  hfs 
Sovereign  and  his  country,— and  brutally  outraging  all  the 
best  feelings  of  female  honour,  affection,  and  confidence  — 
how  small  a  part  of  chivalry  is  that  which  remains  to  the 
descendant  of  the  Byrons— a  gloomy  visor  and  a  deadly 
weapon ! 

"  Those  who  are  acquainted  (as  who  is  not  ?)  with  the 
main  Incidents  in  the  private  life  of  Lord  Byron— and  who 
have  not  seen  this  production,  will  scarcely  believe  that 
malignity  should  have  carried  him  so  far,  as  to  make  him 
commence  a  filthy  and  impious  poem  with  an  elaborate  satire 
on  the  character  and  manners  of  his  wife — from  whom,  even 
by  his  own  confession,  he  has  been  separated  only  in  conse- 
quence of  his  own  cruel  and  heartless  misconduct.  It  Is  in 
vain  for  Lord  Byron  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  justify  his  own 
behaviour  in  that  affair ;  and,  now  that  he  has  so  openly  and 
audaciously  invited  inquiry  and  reproach,  we  do  not  see  any 
good  reason  why  he  should  not  be  plainly  told  so  by  the 
general  voice  or  his  countrymen.  It  would  not  be  an  easy 
matter  to  persuade  any  Man,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  Woman,  that  a  female  such  as  Lord  Byron  has 
himself  described  his  wife  to  be,  would  rashly,  or  hastily,  or 
lightly,  separate  herself,  from  the  love  with  which  she  had 
once  been  Inspired  for  such  a  man  as  he  is,  or  was.  Had  he 
not  heaped  insult  upon  insult,  and  scorn  upon  scorn— had 
he  not  forced  the  iron  of  his  contempt  into  her  very  soul— 
there  is  no  woman  of  delicacy  and  virtue,  as  he  admitted  Lady 
Byron  to  be,  who  would  not  have  hoped  all  things  and  suffered 
all  things  from  one,  her  love  of  whom  must  have  been  in- 
woven with  so  many  exalting  element*  of  delicious  pride,  and 
score  delicious  humility.  To  offend  the  love  of  such  a  woman 
was  wrong— not  it  might  be  forgiven  j  to  desert  her  was 
unmanly — but  he  might  have  returned,  and  wiped  for  ever 
from  her  eyes  the  tears  of  her  desertion ; —but  to  injure,  and 
to  desert,  and  then  to  turn  back  and  wound  her  widowed 
privacy  with  unhallowed  strains  of  cold-blooded  mockery— 
was  brutally,  fiendishly,  inexplably  mean.  For  impurities 
there  might  be  some  possibility  of  pardon,  were  they  supposed 
to  spring  only  from  the  reckless  buoyancy  of  young  blood  and 
fiery  passions ;  —  for  impiety  there  might  at  least  be  pity,  were 
it  visible  that  the  misery  of  the  impious  soul  equalled  its 
darkness  ;— but  for  offences  such  as  this,  which  cannot  pro- 
ceed either  from  the  madness  of  sudden  Impulse,  or  the 
bewildered  agonies  of  doubt — but  which  speak  the  wilful  and 
determined  spite  of  an  unrepenting,  unsoftened,  smiling, 
sarcastic,  joyous  sinner — there  can  be  neither  pity  nor  pardon. 
Our  knowledge  that  It  Is  committed  by  one  of  the  most 
powerful  intellects  our  island  ever  has  produced,  lends  nv 

1  [See  ArrKNoix :  Don  Juan,  Note  A.] 
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tensity  a  tbooiand  fold  to  the  bitterness  of  our  indignation. 
Every  high  thought  that  was  ever  hmdled  in  our  breasts  by 
the  muse  of  Byron — every  pure  and  lofty  feeling  that  ever 
responded  from  within  us  to  the  sweep  of  Ms  majestic  inspir- 
ations —  every  remembered  moment  of  admiration  and  en- 
thusiasm, is  up  in  arms  against  him.  We  look  back  with  & 
mixture  of  wrath  and  scorn  to  the  delight  with  which  we 
suffered  ourselves  to  be  filled  by  one  who,  all  the  while  he 
was  •furnishing  us  with  delight,  must,  we  cannot  doubt  it, 
have  been  mocking  us  with  a  cruel  mockery — less  cruel  only, 
because  less  peculiar,  than  that  with  which  he  has  now  turned 
him  from  tho  lurking-place  of  his  selfish  and  polluted  exile, 
to  pour  the  pitiful  chalice  of  his  contumely  on  the  surrendered 
devotion  of  a  virgin-bosom,  and  the  holy  hopes  of  the  mother 
of  his  child.  It  is  indeed  a  sad  and  an  humiliating  thing  to 
know,  that  in  the  same  year  there  proceeded  from  the  same 
pen  two  productions,  in  ail  things  so  different,  as  the  Fourth 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold  and  this  loathsome  Don  Juan. 

*'  We  have  mentioned  one,  and.  all  will  admit,  the  worst 
instance  of  the  private  malignity  which  has  been  embodied  in 
so  many  passages  of  Don  Juan :  and  we  are  quite  sure,  the 
lofty-nunded  and  virtuous  men  whom  Lord  Byron  has  debased 
himself  by  insulting,  will  close  the  volume  which  contains 
their  own  injuries,  with  no  feelings  save  those  of  pity  for  Him 
that  has  inflicted  them,  and  for  Her  who  partakes  so  largely 
in  the  same  injuries."    [Aug.  1819.] 

The  "  Remarks  upon  an  X&ticle  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine," — which  Lord  Byron  wrote  on 
perusing  the  above-quoted  passages,  and  which  were 
printed  at  the  time,  but  on  consideration  suppressed, 

are  now,  for  the  first  time,  published  in  the  present 

volume. • 

As  a  pleasing  relief,  in  the  midst  of  these  prose 
criticisms,  we  present  an  extract  from  "  Common 
Sense,  a  Poem,"  published  in  1819,  by  a  gentleman, 
we  are  informed,  of  eminent  respectability,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Terrot,  of  Cambridge. 

XVIII.    TERROT. 

"  Alas,  for  Byron !  —  Satire's  self  must  own 
His  song  has  something  of  a  lofty  tone : 
But 't  is  an  empty  sound.    If  vice  be  low, 
Hateful  and  mean,  then  Byron's  verse  is  so. 
Not  all  his  genius  saves  hun  from  the  curse 
Of  plunging  deeper  still  from  bad  to  worse ; 
With  frantic  speed,  be  rims  the  road  to  ruin. 
And  damns  his  name  for  ever  by  '  Don  Juau.' 
He  wants  variety ;  nor  does  his  plan 
Admit  the  idea  of  an  honest  man : 
One  character  alone  can  he  afford 
To  Harold,  Conrad,  Lara,  or  my  Lord ; 
Each  half  a  madman,  mischievous  and  sour. 
Supremely  wretched  each,  and  each  a  Giaour. 
Some  fumigate  my  lord  with  praises  sweet, 
Some  lick  the  very  dust  beneath  his  feet. 
Jeffrey,  with  Christian  charity  so  meek. 
Kisses  the  hand  that  smote  him  on  the  cheek. 
Giflbrd's  retainers,  Tory,  Pittite,  Rat, 
All  join  to  soothe  the  surly  Democrat. 
I,  too,  admire— hut  not  through  thick  and  thin. 
Nor  think  him  such  a  bard  as  ne'er  hath  been." 

Let  us  indulge  our  readers,  before  we  return  to 

the  realms  of  prose,  with  another  wreath  from  the 

myrtles  of  Parnassus, — 1*.  e.  with  an  extract  from 

an  "  Expostulatory  Epistle  to  Lord  Byron" — 

"  By  Cottle — not  he  whom  the  Alfred  made  famous  -, 
But  Joseph  of  Bristol,  the  brother  of  Amos."* 

XIX.  COTTLE. 

M  Is  there  a  man,  how  fallen  !  still  to  fall ! 
Who  bears  a  dark  precedency  o'er  all, 
Rejected  by  the  land  which  gave  him  birth. 
And  wandering  now  an  outcast  o'er  the  earth, 
On  every  virtuous  door  engraven  '  hence  I  • 
Whose  very  breath  is  plague  and  pestilence  ; 
A  son,  dismember'd,  and  to  aliens  thrown, 
Corrupting  other  climes  —  but  first  his  own  r 
One  such  there  is !  whom  sires  unborn  will  curse, 
Hasting  with  giant  stride  from  bad  to  worse. 
Seeking  untired  to  gain  the  sensual's  smile, 
A  pander  for  the  profligate  and  vile ; 
His  head  rich  fraught  (like  some  bazaar's  sly  stall) 
With  lecherous  lays,  that  come  at  every  call. 
There  is  a  man,  usurping  lordly  sway, 
Aiming  alone  to  hold  a  world  at  bay ; 

1  [8ee  ArrxKDix:  Don  Juan,  Note  B.] 


Who,  mean  as  daring,  arrogant  at  vain. 

Like  chaff  regards  opinion  with  disdain, 

As  if  the  privilege  with  him  were  found 

The  laws  to  spurn  by  which  mankind  are  bound, 

As  if  the  arm  which  drags  a  despot  down 

Must  palsied  fall  before  a  Byron's  frown !  ** 

The  "  Testimonies "  hitherto  quoted  refer  to  the 
earlier — most  of  them  to  the  first  two — Cantos  of 
Don  Juan.  We  now  pass  to  critical  obsercatiot»  on 
the  Poejn  as  a  whole ;  some  introduced  in  periodical 
works  of  the  time,  others  from  separate  tracts.  Let 
us  begin  with  the  more  measured  language  of  Black- 
wood, in  1625 — when  Lord  Byron  was  no  more. 


the 


hi» 


ere  a  noble  sentiment,  a  softy 

to  the  book?—' Ah, ye*.'* 

t  ?    It  is  only  the  rvW  Byrva 


XX.  BLACKWOOD,_i 
44  We  shall,  like  all  others  who  say  any  thing 
Byron,  begin,  tarns  apotogk,  with,  his 
This  is  the  great  object  of  attack,  the  constant 
vituperation  to  ene  set,  and  the  established  i 
petty  but  deadly  artillery  of  sneers,  shruga,  w 
other.  Two  widely  different  matters,  however.  < 
we  might  say  universally,  mixed  up  bare — thai 
racter  of  the  man,  as  proved  by  his  course  or  life. 

personal  character  as  revealed  in,  or  guessed  from,  ate  1 

Nothing  can  be  mora  unfair  than  ths)  style  In  which  ffcn 

mixture  is  made  use  of.    la  there  a  noble        ' 

thought,  a  sublime  conception, 

the  answer.    '  But  what  of  that  ?    It  is  only 

that  speaks!'    Is  a  kind,  a  generous  action  of  the 

tioned  ?  '  Yes,  yes,'  comments  the  sage, '  but  only  i 

the  atrocities  of  Don  Juan ;  depend  on  it,  this,  if  It  be  true. 

must  have  been  a  mere  freak  of  caprice,  or  perhaps  a  bit  of 

vile  hypocrisy.'  Salvation  is  thus  shut  out  at  either  < 

the  poet  damns  the  man,  and  the  man  the  poet 

"  Nobody  will  suspect  us  of  being  so  absurd,  as  to 
that  it  is  possible  for  people  to  draw  no  inferences  aa  to  the 
character  of  an  author  from  his  book,  or  to  shut  entirely  out 
of  view,  in  judging  of  a  book,  that  which  they  may  happen  to 
know  about  the  man  who  writes  it.  The  cant  of  the  day 
supposes  such  things  to  be  practicable,  but  they  are  not. 
But  what  we  complain  of,  ana  scorn,  is  the  extent  to  w%kn 
they  are  carried  in  the  case  of  this  parttruuv  inslrldUel  as 
compared  with  others ;  the  Impudence  aith  vhkh 
at  once  assumed  to  be  facts  in  regard  to  Jbii  prfc* 
and  the  absolute  unfairness  of  never  arguing  Cram 
to  him  —  but  for  evit. 

"  Take  the  man,  in  the  first  place,  as  unconnected.  In  so 
far  as  we  can  thus  consider  him.  with  hie  works  ;— and  ana, 
what,  after  all,  are  the  bad  things  we  know  of  hfan  ?  Wat  ha 
dishonest  or  dishonourable  ? — had  he  ever  den*  any  thins;  to 
forfeit,  or  even  endanger,  his  rank  aa  a  gentlemen  ?  Mast 
assuredly  no  such  accusations  have  ever  been  main 
against  Lord  Byron,  the  private  nobleman — although 
thing  of  the  sort  may  have  been  insinuated  i 
4  But,  he  was  such  a  profligate  in  his  morals,  thai  his  nasnr 
cannot  be  mentioned  with  any  thing  Uke  tolerunom.*  Waa  hr 
,so,  indeed  ?  We  should  like  extremely  to  have  the  caftaemss- 
ing  of  the  individual  man  who  says  so  ?  That  he  tadunced 
in  sensual  vices  to  some  extent  u  certain — and  n»  be  re- 
gretted and  condemned.  But,  was  he  worse,  aa  n>  eut» 
matters,  than  the  enormous  majority  of  those  who  join  hi  the 
cry  of  horror  upon  this  occasion  ?  We  most  assuredly  neirvn 
exactly  the  reverse ;  and  we  rest  our  belief  upeo  very  ptaka 
and  intelligible  grounds.  First,  we  hold  it  impossible  that 
the  majority  of  mankind,  or  that  any  thing  beyond  a  very 
small  minority,  are  or  can  be  entitled  to  talk  of  sensual  pro- 
fligacy as  having  formed  a  part  of  the  life  and  character  H 
the  man  who.  dying  at  six-and-thlrty.  bequeathed  a  cnunrtkm 
of  works  such  as  Byron's  to  the  world.  Secondly,  we  hot*  tt 
impossible  that,  laying  the  extent  of  his  intellectual 
out  of  the  question,  and  looking  only  to  the  nature  of  the 
tellect  which  generated,  and  delighted  in  gruenriae. 
beautiful  and  noble  conceptions  as  are  to  be  found  hi  a) 
all  Lord  Byron's  works— we  hold  It  taantsfrle  that 
many  men  can  be  at  once  capable  of  camprvfeeaAeng 
conceptions,  and  entitled  to  consider 
having  formed  the  principal,  or  even  a  pr 

Lord  Byron's  character.    Thirdly,  and  lastly, 

been  able  to  hear  any  one  fact  established,  which  could  prow 
Lord  Byron  to  deserve  anything  Uke  the  de*jr«e< 
of  odium  which  has,  in  regard  to  matters  or  this  < 
heaped  upon  his  name.    We  have  no  story  of 
seduction,  or  false  and  viUanout  ratrhrun. 
none  whatever.    It  seems  to  us  quite  dear.  ~_ 
been  at  all  what  is  called  in  society  an  unprincipled 
there  must  have  bean  many  •uoh  stories  —  i 

authenticated.    But  there  are  none  such — ah 

His  name  has  been  coupled  with  the  names  of  thrum, 
or  more  women  of  some  rank :  but  what  kind  of 


*  [See  end*,  p.  427.] 


DON  JUAN. 
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of  than,  in  the  first  place,  about  as  old  as  himself 
in  years,  and  therefore  a  great  deal  older  in  character — every 
one  of  them  utterlr  battered  in  reputation  long  before  he 
came  into  contact  with  them— licentious,  unprincipled,  cha- 
racterless women.  What  father  has  ever  reproached  him 
with  the  ruin  of  his  daughter  ?  What  husband  has  denounced 
him  as  the  destroyer  of  his  peace  ? 

**  Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  are  not  defending  the  offences 
of  which  Lord  Byron  unquestionably  was  guilty :  neither 
are  we  finding  fault  with  those  who,  after  looking  honestly 
within  and  around  themselves,  condemn  those  offences  —  no 
matter  how  severely.  But  we  are  speaking  of  society  in  ge- 
neral, as  it  now  exists ;  and  we  say  that  there  Is  vile  hypocrisy 
tn  the  tone  In  which  Lord  Byron  is  talked  of  there.  We  say 
that,  although  all  offences  against  purity  of  life  are  miserable 
things  and  condemnable  things,  the  degrees  of  guilt  attached 
to  different  offences  of  this  class  are  as  widely  different  as  arc 
the  degrees  of  guilt  between  an  assault  ana  a  murder ;  and 
we  confess  our  belief,  that  no  man  of  Byron's  station  and  ag<» 
could  hare  run  much  risk  of  gaining  a  very  bad  name  in  so- 
ciety, had  a  course  of  life  similar  (m  so  far  as  we  know  any 
adng  of  that)  to  Lord  Byron's  been  the  only  thing  chargeable 
a.;aJnst  him. 
' "  The  last  poem  he  wrote  (see  anti,  p.  977.)  was  produced 
upon  his  birth -day,  not  many  weeks  before  be  died.  We  con- 
sider ft  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  touching  effusions  of  his 
noble  genius.  We  think  he  who  reads  it,  and  can  ever  after 
bring  himself  to  regard  even  the  worst  transgressions  that 
itave  been  charged  against  Lord  Byron  with  any  feelings  but 
those  of  bumble  sorrow  and  manly  pity,  is  not  deserving  of 
the  name  of  man.  The  deep  and  passionate  struggles  with 
thr  Inferior  elements  of  his  nature  (and  ours)  which  it  re- 
cords— the  lofty  thirsting  after  purity —  Uie  heroic  devotion 
I  nf  a  soul  half  weary  of  life,  because  unable  to  believe  in  its 
own  powers  to  live  up  to  what  it  so  intensely  felt  to  be,  and 
*o  rererentially  honoured  as.  the  right  — the  whole  picture 
of  this  mighty  spirit,  often  darkened,  but  never  sunk,  often 
erring,  but  never  ceasing  to  see  and  to  worship  the  beauty 
of  virtue  — the  repentance  of  It.  the  anguish,  the  aspiration, 
aim  11st  stilled  tn  despair  — the  whole  of  this  is  such  a  whole, 
tnat  we  are  sure  that  no  man  can  read  these  solemn  verses 
too  often,  and  we  recommend  them  for  repetition,  as  the  best 
and  most  conclusive  of  all  possible  answers,  whenever  the 
some  of  Byron  is  insulted  by  those  who  permit  themselves 
to  Cornet  nothing,  either  in  his  life  or  his  writings,  but  the 
good-1*  % 

The  present  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  thus 
icraiefully  admonished  the  yet  living  author  of  Don 
Juan*  in  the  LXXJId  Number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Rrrtew. 

XXI,  JEFFREY. 

"  Lord  Byron  complains  bitterly  of  the  detraction  by  which 
t ■-  has  been  assailed— and  intimates  that  his  works  have  been 
r»vT?r»rd  by  the  public  with  far  less  cordiality  and  favour  than 
ii*«u  entitled  to  expect.  We  are  constrained  to  say  that 
(?iW  Appears  to  us  a  very  extraordinary  mistake.  In  the 
»nnl«  course  of  our  experience,  we  cannot  recollect  a  single 
author  who  has  had  so  little  reason  to  complain  of  his  recep- 
tion —  to  whose  genius  the  public  has  been  so  early  and  so 
ctjnstantlT  just  —  to  whose  faults  they  have  been  so  long  and 
to  agnally  indulgent.  From  the  very  first  he  must  have  been 
aware  that  he  offended  the  principles  and  shocked  the  pre- 
.uutioc*  of  the  majority,  by  his  sentiments,  as  much  as  he 
delighted  them  by  his  talents.  Yet  there  never  was  an  au- 
thor so  universally  and  warmly  applauded,  so  gently  admo- 
aUbod  —  so  kindly  entreated  to  look  more  heedfully  to  his 
trpwions.  He  took  the  praise,  as  usual,  and  rejected  the  ad- 
vice. As  he  grew  in  fame  and  authority,  he  aggravated  all 
hi*  offences — clung  more  fondly  to  all  he  had  becu  reproached 
••tsh  — and  only  took  leave  of  Childe  Harold  to  ally  himself 
to  Don  Joan  1  That  he  has  since  twen  talked  of,  in  public 
and  in  private,  with  less  unmingled  admiration  —  that  his 
cane  ts  now  mentioned  as  often  for  censure  as  for  praise  — 
and  Chat  the  exultation  with  which  his  countrymen  once 
hailed  (he  greatest  of  our  living  poets,  is  now  alloyed  by  the 
recoltertiou  of  the  tendency  of  his  writings  —  is  matter  of 
notoriety  to  all  the  world ;  but  matter  of  surprise,  wo  should 
imagine,  to  nobody  but  Lord  Byron  himself. 

**  THac  the  base  and  the  bigoted— those  whom  he  has 
darkened  by  his  glory,  spited  by  his  talent,  or  mortified  by 
bis  neglect  —  hare  taken  advantage  of  the  prevailing  dis- 
affection, to  vent  their  puny  malice  in  silly  nicknames  and 
vnlgar  scurrility,  is  natural  and  true.  But  Lord  Byron  may 
defend  upon  rt,  that  the  dissatisfaction  (s  not  confined  to  them, 
— said,  indeed,  that  they  would  never  have  had  the  courage  to 
mi  ail  one  to  immeasurably  their  superior,  if  he  had  not  at 
tmce  made  himself  vulnerable  by  his  errors,  and  alienated  his 
natural  defenders  by  his  obstinate  adherence  to  them.  We 
are  m*  bigots,  nor  rival  poets.  We  have  not  been  detractors 
from  Lord  Byron's  fame,  nor  the  friends  of  his  detractors  ; 
and  me  tell  him — far  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  —  that 
»e  rvrlly  believe  the  great  body  of  the  English  nation  —  the 
religious,  the  moral,  and  the  candid  part  of  It  —  consider  tho 


tendency  of  his  writings  to  be  immoral  and  pernicious— and 
look  upon  his  perseverance  in  that  strain  of  composition  with 
regret  and  reprehension.  We  ourselves  are  not  easily  startled, 
either  by  levity  of  temper,  or  boldness,  or  even  rashness  of 
remark ;  we  are,  moreover,  most  sincere  admirers  of  Lord 
Byron's  genius,  and  have  always  felt  a  pride  and  an  interest 
in  his  fame :  but  we  cannot  dissent  from  the  censure  to  which 
we  have  alluded ;  and  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  in  as  few 
and  as  temperate  words  as  possible,  the  grounds  upon  which 
we  rest  our  concurrence. 

"  He  has  no  priestlike  cant  or  priestlike  reviling  to  appre- 
hend from  us.  We  do  not  charge  him  with  being  either  a 
disciple  or  an  apostle  of  Satan ;  nor  do  we  describe  his 
poetry  as  a  mere  compound  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  wishes 
well  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  — and  are  glad  to  testify, 
that  his  poems  abound  with  sentiments  of  great  dignity  and 
tenderness,  as  well  as  passages  of  infinite  sublimity  and  beauty. 
But  their  general  tendency  we  believe  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  pernicious ;  and  we  even  think  that  it  is  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  fine  and  lofty  sentiments  they  contain,  that  they 
acquire  their  most  fatal  power  of  corruption.  This  may 
sound  at  first,  perhaps,  like  a  paradox  ;  but  we  are  ""Waken 
if  we  shall  not  make  it  intelligible  enough  in  the  end. 

"  We  think  there  are  indecencies  and  indelicacies,  seduc- 
tive descriptions  and  profligate  representations,  which  are 
extremely  reprehensible ;  and  also  audacious  speculations, 
and  erroneous  and  uncharitable  assertions,  equally  indefens- 
ible. But  if  these  had  stood  alone,  and  if  the  whole  body  of 
his  works  had  been  made  up  of  gaudy  ribaldry  and  flashy 
scepticism,  the  mischief,  we  think,  would  have  been  much  leu 
than  it  is.  He  is  not  more  obscene,  perhaps,  than  Dryden  or 
Prior,  and  other  classical  and  pardoned  writers  ;  nor  is  there 
any  passage  in  the  history  even  of  Don  Juan  so  degrading 
as  Tom  Jones's  affair  with  Lady  Bellaston.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
wretched  apology  for  the  indecencies  of  a  man  of  genius,  that 
equal  indecencies  have  been  forgiven  to  his  predecessors : 
but  the  precedent  of  lenity  might  have  been  followed ;  and 
we  might  have  passed  both  the  levity  and  the  voluptuousness 
—the  dangerous  warmth  of  his  romantic  situations,  and  the 
scandal  of  his  cold-blooded  dissipation.  It  might  not  have 
been  so  easy  to  get  over  his  dogmatic  scepticism  —  his  hard- 
hearted maxims  of  misanthropy — his  cold-blooded  and  eager 
expositions  of  the  non-existence  of  virtue  and  honour.  Even 
this,  however,  might  have  been  comparatively  harmless,  if  it 
had  not  been  accompanied  by  that  which  may  look,  at  first 
sight,  as  a  palliation  — the  frequent  presentment  of  the  most 
touching  pictures  of  tenderness,  generosity,  and  faith. 

"  The  charge  we  bring  against  Lord  Byron  in  short  is,  that 
his  writings  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  belief  in  the  reality 
of  virtue — and  to  moke  all  enthusiasm  and  constancy  of  affec- 
tion ridiculous ;  and  that  this  is  effected,  not  merely  by  direct 
maxims  and  examples,  of  an  imposing  or  seducing  kind,  but 
by  the  constant  exhibition  of  the  most  profligate  heartletsness 
in  the  persons  of  those  who  had  been  transiently  represented 
as  actuated  by  the  purest  and  most  exalted  emotions — and 
in  the  lessons  of  that  very  teacher  who  had  been,  but  a  mo- 
ment before,  so  beautifully  pathetic  in  the  expression  of  the 
loftiest  conceptions. 

"  This  is  the  charge  which  tee  bring  against  Lord  Byron. 
We  say  that,  under  some  strange  misapprehension  as  to  the 
truth,  and  the  duty  of  proclaiming  it,  he  has  exerted  all  the 
powers  of  his  powerful  mind  to  convince  his  readers,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  that  all  ennobling  pursuits,  and  dis- 
interested virtues,  are  mere  deceits  or  illusions  —  hollow  and 
despicable  mockeries  for  the  most  part,  and,  at  best,  but 
laborious  follies.  Love,  patriotism,  valour,  devotion,  con- 
stancy, ambition— all  are  to  be  laughed  at,  disbelieved  in, 
and  despised  1— and  nothing  Is  really  good,  so  far  as  we  can 
gather,  but  a  succession  of  dangers  to  stir  the  blood,  and  of 
banquets  and  intrigues  to  soothe  it  again  1  If  this  doctrine 
stood  alone,  with  its  examples,  it  would  revolt,  we  believe, 
more  than  it  would  seduce:— but  the  author  of  it  has  the 
unlucky  gift  of  personating  all  those  sweet  and  lofty  illusions, 
and  that  with  such  grace  and  force  and  truth  to  nature,  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  suppose,  for  the  time,  that  he  is  among 
the  most  devoted  of  their  votaries  —  till  he  casts  off  the  cha- 
racter with  a  jerk— and,  the  moment  after  he  has  moved  and 
exalted  us  to  the  very  height  of  our  conception,  resumes  his 
mockery  at  all  things  serious  or  sublime  —  and  lets  us  down 
at  once  on  some  coarse  joke,  hard-hearted  sarcasm,  or  fierce 
and  relentless  personality,  as  if  on  purpose  to  show  — '  Who- 
e'er was  edified,  himself  was  not '  — or  to  demonstrate  prac- 
tically as  it  were,  and  by  example,  how  possible  it  is  to  nave 
all  fine  and  noble  feelings,  or  their  appearance,  for  a  moment, 
and  yet  retain  no  particle  of  respect  for  them— or  of  belief 
in  their  intrinsic  worth  or  permanent  reality." 

The  next  Author  we  must  cite,  is  the  late  in- 
dustrious Dr.  John  Watkins,  well  known  for  his 
"  Biographical  Dictionary,**  his  "  Life  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,**  &c  — styled 
ignomixiiously  by  Lord  Byron  "  Old  GroUus." 
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XXIL  WATKINS. 

M  Of  this  Odyssey  of  Immorality,  there  cannot  be  two  opi- 
nions ;  for,  let  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  reader  be  as 
lax  as  possible,  be  mutt  be  shocked  at  the  barefaced  licentious- 
ness  of  the  poem.  Marriage  Is  of  coarse  reprobated,  and 
all  the  laws  or  social  life  are  set  at  open  defiance  as  isolations 
of  natural  liberty:  Lord  Byron  is  the  very  Comus  of  poetry, 
who,  by  the  bewitching  airiness  of  his  numbers,  aims  to  turn 
the  whole  moral  world  into  a  herd  of  monsters.  It  must, 
however,  be  allowed  that  in  this  tale,  he  has  not  acted  the 
wirr  part,  of  concealing  the  poison  under  the  appearance  of 
virtue ;  on  the  contrary,  he  makes  a  frank  confession  of  his 
principles,  and  glories  in  rice  with  the  unblushing  temerity 
of  a  rampant  satyr  who  acknowledges  no  rule  but  appetite. 
The  mischief  of  the  work  is  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  at- 
tractive gaiety  of  the  language,  the  luxuriance  of  the  Imagery, 
and  the  humorous  digressions  with  which  the  story  is  embel- 
lished and  chequered." 

Another  great  moralist — practically,  we  believe,  a 
most  eminent  one — is  the  next  on  our  catalogue ; 
namely,  the  late  Rev.  Caleb  Colton,  the  author  of 
"  Lacon ;  or,  Many  Things  in  Few  Words "  (or,  as 
Lord  Byron,  somewhere,  was  wicked  enough  to  mis- 
quote it — "  Few  Things  in  Many  Words")  in  his 
"  Remarks  on  the  Tendencies  of  Don  Juan,"  pub- 
lished in  1822. 

XXIII.  COLTON. 

"  The  impurity  of  Rochester  is  too  disgusting  to  do  harm  ; 
the  morality  of  Pope  is  too  neutralised  to  do  good :  but  the 
muse  of  Byron  has  mixed  her  poison  with  the  hand  of  an 
adept ;  it  is  proffered  in  a  goblet  of  crystal  and  of  gold ;  it 
will  please  the  palate,  remain  on  the  stomach,  and  circulate 
through  the  reins.  There  are  persons  who  think  that  some 
of  the  objectionable  parts  of  Don  Juan  are  reclaimed  by 
others  that  are  both  beautiful  and  faultless.  But,  alas  I  the 
poison  is  general,  the  antidote  particular  ;  the  ribaldry  and 
obscenity  will  be  understood  by  the  many ;  the  profundity 
and  the  sublimity  only  by  the  few.  We  live  in  an  age  when 
orators  are  trying  how  much  treason  they  may  talk  without 
being  hanged,  poets  how  much  nonsense  they  may  write 
without  being  neglected,  and  libertines  how  much  licentious- 
ness they  may  venture  upon  without  being  execrated  and 
despised.  We  consider  Don  Juan  to  be  a  bold  experiment, 
made  by  a  darina  and  determined  hand,  on  the  moral  patience 
of  the  Public  It  is  most  melancholy  to  reflect  that  a  man  of 
Lord  Byron's  stupendous  powers  should  lend  himself  to  such 
unworthy  purposes  as  these ;  led  thereto  by  the  grovelling 
gratification  or  daszling  the  fool,  or  encouraging  the  knave ; 
of  supporting  the  weakest  sophistry  by  the  strongest  genius, 
and  the  darkest  wickedness  by  the  brightest  wit.  He  applies, 
alas,  the  beams  of  his  mighty  mind,  not  to  comfort,  out  to 
censure  us,  and,  like  Nero,  gives  us  nothing  but  a  little  har- 
mony to  console  us  for  the  conflagration  he  has  caused.  I 
shall  sum  up  my  opinion  of  Don  Juan  in  the  words  of  Sca- 
liger  on  a  poem  of  Cardinal  Bembus :  — *  Hoe  poema  vocare 
pouts  out  obtcanistimam  elrganttam,  out  eugantiuhnam 
ooscacmtatcm.'  " 

We  now  introduce  thj  Poet's  ever  kind  and  grate- 
ful friend,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  work  entitled 
M  Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries," 
concerning  which  consult  Thomas  Moore,  Esq., 
apud  The  Tiroes  —  or  ant},  p.  525. 

XXIV.    HUNT. 

"  Speaking  of  Don  Juan,  I  will  here  observe  that  Lord 
Byron  had  no  plan  with  regard  to  that  poem.  His  hero  in 
this  work  was  a  picture  of  the  better  part  of  his  own  nature. 
When  the  author  speaks  in  his  own  person,  he  is  endeavour- 
ing to  bully  himself  into  a  satisfaction  with  the  worse,  and 
courting  the  eulogies  of  the  *  knowing.'  His  jealousy  of 
Wordsworth  and  others  who  were  not  town  poets  was  not 
more  creditable  to  him.  He  pretended  to  think  worse  of 
them  than  he  did.  He  had  the  modesty  one  day  to  bring  me 
a  stanza,  intended  for  Don  Juan,  in  which  he  had  sneered  at 
them  all,  adding,  that  nobody  but  myself  thought  highly  of 
them.  He  fancied  I  should  put  up  with  this,  for  the  sake  of 
being  mentioned  in  the  poem ;  an  absurdity  which  nothing 
but  his  own  vanity  had  suggested.  I  told  him  1  should  con- 
sider the  introduction  of  such  a  stanza  an  affront,  and  that  he 
had  better  not  put  it  in.  1  am  sorry  1  did  not  let  it  go  j  for  it 
would  have  done  me  honour  with  posterity." 

Another  historical  evidence  is  that  of  Mr.  —  or 
Captain  — 


perfect 


xxv.  MRDwnr. 

M  People  are  always  advising  me,"  said  Byron  (at  Pisa,  la 
October,  1811  ),M  to  write  an  epic.  If  you  most  has*  am 
epic,  there  *s  *  Don  Juan '  for  you.  I  call  that  an  epic ;  ft  is 
an  epic  as  much  In  the  spirit  of  our  day  as  the  Wad  was  fta 
that  of  Homer.  Love,  religion,  and  politics  form  Ike  ar- 
gument, and  are  as  much  the  cause  of  quarrels 
were  then.  There  is  no  want  of  Pariees ; 
ofcrim.  cons,  into  the  bargain.  In  the  very  first 
have  a  Helen.  Then,  I  shall  make  my  hero  a 
Achilles  for  fighting,  — a  man  who  can  snuff  a  candl 
successive  times  with  a  pistol-ball :  and,  depend  upon  It,  say 
moral  will  be  a  good  one:  not  even  Dr.  Johnson  shook*  be 
able  to  find  a  flaw  in  it.  I  will  make  him  neither  a  dandy  ia 
town,  nor  a  fox-hunter  in  the  country.  He  shall  get  bt»  all 
sorts  of  scrapes,  and  at  length  end  his  career  la  France, 
Poor  Juan  shall  be  guillotined  in  the  French  Revotobasi  ! 
What  do  you  think  of  my  plot  ?  It  shall  hare  rwentv-fitar 
books  too,  the  legitimate  number.  Episodes  It  has,  and  wfi 
have,  out  of  number ;  and  my  spirits  good  or  bad,  anat  erne 
for  the  machinery.  If  that  be  not  an  epic  — if  ft  tenet 
strictly  according  to  Aristotle  —  I  don't  know  what  an  epic 
poem  means." 

Returning  to  mere  criticism,  we  light  upon  taw 
late  ingenious  but  eccentric  author  at  m  Spirits  #/ 
the  Age"— 

XXVI.    MR.  WILLIAM  HA2LITT. 

M  Don  Juan  has,  indeed,  great  power;  but  Its  power  b  ewfe* 
to  the  force  of  the  serious  writing,  and  to  the  oddity  of  tW 
contrast  between  that  and  the  flashy  passages  wish  which  ft  1j 
Interlarded.  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  b  o>zi 
one  step.  You  laugh  and  are  surprised  that  any  on*  eheaM 
turn  round  and  trarestie  himself;  the  drollery  Is  fci  taw  uerr 
discontinuity  of  ideas  and  feelings.  He  makes  virtue  mttc 
as  a  foil  to  vice ;  dandyism  Is  (for  want  of  any  other}  a  vsrwry 
of  genius.  A  classical  intoxication  Is  followed  by  the  qrfrre 
ing  of  soda  water,  by  frothy  effusions  of  ordinary  bQe.  Aftse 
the  lightning  and  the  hurricane,  we  are  introduced  so  tt* 
interior  of  the  cabin,  and  the  contents  of  wash-hand  hams. 
The  solemn  hero  of  tragedy  plays  Scrub  in  the  farce.  Tan 
is  '  very  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured.*  The  noble  ke<  u 
almost  the  only  writer  who  has  prostituted  his  Latest*  m  dt* 
way.  He  hallows 'in  order  to  desecrate;  takes  a  pleasure  a 
defacing  the  images  of  beauty  his  hands  have  ernnwit  ;  ao4 
raises  our  hopes  and  our  belief  In  goodness  to  heaven,  only 
to  dash  them  to  the  earth  again,  and  break  them  to  paters 
the  more  effectually  from  the  very  height  they  have  fatten. 
Our  enthusiasm  for  genius  or  virtue  it  thus  turned  m  to  a  feet. 
by  the  very  person  who  has  kindled  it.  and  who  tLus  Dually 
quenches  the  sparks  of  both.  It  Is  not  that  Lord  Byron  & 
sometimes  serious  and  sometimes  trifling,  torn 
gate  and  sometimes  moral— .but  when  he  is 
and  most  moral,  he  Is  only  preparing  to 
pecting  reader  by  putting  a  pitiful  hoax  upon 
a  most  unaccountable  anomaly.  Don  Juan  has  been  eai**i 
a  Tristram  Shandy  in  rhyme:  it  is  rather  a 
itself." 


We  find  no  "  Sir  Cosmo  Gordon  **  in  any 
etage  of  this  age,  or  even  in  any  list  of  &.&*»  or 
K.H.'s;  but  it  stands  on  the  titlepage  of  a  book 
published  in  1825,  and  entitled  "  Tbe  Uth  and 
Genius  of  Lord  Byron."    Take,  then, 

XXVII.  SIR  COSMO  GORDON. 
"  At  Venice,  Lord  Byron  planned  that  which,  had  he  Bred 
to  complete  it,  must  hare  been  considered  as  the  snoet  dsnxer 
and  the  most  wonderful  of  all  his  works,  Don  Jiasa.  Tti» 
work  was  general  in  its  satire,  and  warm  and  ejowtng  m  a* 
colouring;  and  though  It  had  an  obvious  and  tmsortavt 
moral, — the  absurdity  of  giving  to  a  young  nun  a  rrrr^Hl 
and  monkish  education,  In  the  hope  that  that  would  pt —urn 
him  from  temptations,— it  excited  a  great  deal  of  clamour, 
especially  among  those  upon  whom,  In  the  execution  of  ft. 
the  hand  of  the  poet  bad  been  heavy.  The  Don 
singular  and  the  most  original  poem  that  had 
appeared.  It  was  made  up  of  the  most  cutting 
satires,  mixed  with  dissections  of  the  human  L 
lineatkms  of  human  passion  and  frailty,  which 
both  to  and  with  the  life,  and  therefore  threw  all  those 
dreaded  exposure  into  the  most  serious  atanu.  The* 
much  more  both  of  politics  and  of  personality  at  tads 
than  In  any  of  his  former  ones,  and  upon  this  acces 

outcry  against  it  was  more  loud  and  general.    The 

immortality  was,  however.  In  the  poem,  and  net  a  sW  «f 
those  who  were  offended  at  its  appearance  will  prehftbtr  An* 
(If  Indeed  they  shall  live  as  long)  their  only  mesnorisia  Its  A» 
after  all  which,  good  or  bad.  they  have  done  far 
shall  be  forgotten." 
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**  West"  that  follows  is  not  Benjamin,  the 
President,  but  a  young  American  brother  of  the 
brush,  who  visited 
Domini  1822. 

XXVIII.  WEST. 

**  He  showed  me  two  of  the  Centos  of  Don  Juan  in  manu- 
script. They  were  written  on  Urge  sheets  of  paper,  put 
together  like  *  schoolboy1!  copybook.  Here  and  there  I 
observed  alterations  of  words,  out  seldom  of  whole  lines ; 
and  just  so,  he  told  me.  It  waa  written  down  at  once.  It  was 
all  gfet,  be  said,  meaning  thereby  that  ho  drank  nothing  but 
gin  when  be  wrote  it.  The  Gtuodoli  was  present,  and  said, 
rshe  wished  my  lord  would  leave  off  writing  that  ugly  Don 
Juan.'  '  I  cannot  give  up  mr  Don  Juan,'  he  replied;  *  I  do 
not  know  what  I  should  do  without  my  Don  Juan.' " 

From  "  Lord  Byron's  Works,  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  Christianity  and  the  Obligations  of  Social 
Life,'1  — a  sermon  preached  in  Holland  Chapel, 

Kennington,  by  the  Rev.  John  Styles,  D.D and 

sold  by  the  Doctor's  pew-openers,  we  now  submit  a 
brief  extract  We  believe  Dr.  Styles  has  been  fa- 
miliarised to  every  reader,  by  one  of  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith's  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

XXIX.  STYLES. 

"  Be  assured,  my  Brethren,  it  it  with  sorrowful  reluctance 
I  feel  myself  ceiled  upon  to  denounce  the  greatest  genius  of 
the  age  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  his  species.  The  poem  is 
one  la  which  the  author  has  put  forth  all  the  energy  of  his 
wonderful  (acuities ;  nor  has  he  written  any  thing  more  de- 
cisively and  triumphantly  expressive  of  the  greatness  of  his 
genius.  It  Is  at  once  the  glory  and  disgrace  of  our  literature ; 
and  will  remain  to  all  ages  a  perpetual  monument  of  the 
exalted  genius  and  depraved  heart  of  the  writer.  It  is  de- 
voted to  the  worst  of  purposes  and  passions ;  and  flows  on  in 
one  continued  stream  of  pollution.  Its  great  design  seems 
to  be.  to  shame  the  good  out  of  their  virtues,  and  to  Inspire 
the  wicked  with  the  pride  of  depravity.  If,  for  a  moment, 
the  author  appears  to  forget  himself,  and  to  suffer  his  muse 
to  breathe  of  purity  and  tenderness —  if  a  touch  of  humanity, 
a  faint  gleam  of  goodness,  awaken  our  sympathy,  he  turns 
upon  us  with  a  sneer  of  contempt,  or  laughs  our  sensibility 
to  scorn.  Indeed,  throughout,  we  discover  the  heartless 
desptser  of  human  nature;— a  denaturalised  being,  who, 
having  exhausted  every  species  of  sensual  gratification,  and 
drained  the  cup  of  sin  to  its  bitterest  dregs,  is  resolved  to 
show  that  he  Is  no  longer  human,  even  in  his  frailties,  but 
a  cool,  unconcerned  fiend,  treating,  well-nigh  with  equal 
derision,  the  most  pure  of  virtues  and  the  most  odious  of 
»*«*,  dead  alike  to  the  beauty  of  the  one  and  the  deformity 
of  the  other ;  yet  possessing  a  restless  spirit  of  seduction,  — 
debasing  the  nobler  part  of  man,  that  he  may  more  surely 
bring  Into  action  his  baser  appetites  and  passions.  To  ac- 
complish this,  he  has  lavished  all  the  wiles  of  his  wit.  oil  the 
enchantments  of  his  genius.  In  every  page  the  poet  is  a 
libertine ;  and  the  most  unexceptionable  passages  are  mil- 
dewed  mlth  impurity.  The  cloven  loot  of  the  libidinous 
asxyr  is   monstrously  associated  with   the  angel-wing  of 


•  1 M  rather  be  the  wretch  that  scran  Is 
His  idiot  nonsense  on  the  walls ; 
Not  quite  a  man,  not  quite  a  brute. 
Than  I  would  basely  prostitute 
My  powers  to  serve  the  cause  of  vice, 
To  build  some  Jewell'd  edifice 
So  (air,  so  foul,— framed  with  such  art 
To  please  the  eye  and  soil  the  heart, 
That  he  who  has  not  power  to  shun, 
Comes,  looks,  and  feels  himself  undone.* 

O  ray  Brethren  I  how  I  wish  that  the  style  of  this  discourse 
tvuld  be  Mis  accusatory  and  severe  I " 

The  "  Letter  of  Cato  to  Lord  Byron/'  next  to  be 
footed,  attracted  considerable  notice;  and  v»:u,  we 
know  not  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  ascribed  to  the 
pea  of  the  Rev.  George  Croly,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
Stanford,  in  Essex  —  author  of  "Paris  in  1815," 
h  poem — "  Pride  shall  have  a  Fall,  a  Comedy/'  — 
"  Catiline,  a  Tragedy,"  —  »  Salathlel,  a  Romance,'* 
—  m  Life  of  George  the  Fou^thV,  — ««  Comment  on 
the  Apocalypse,"  fcc  Ice.  Ice 

XXX.    CATO. 

Whatever  your  principles,  no  page  of  any  of  your  writings 
contributed  to  the  security  or  the  adornment  of  virtue. 


Have  you  not  offended  against  decency  f  and  repudiated 
shame  ?  Have  you  not  represented  almost  every  woman  as 
a  harlot  ?  How  your  fame  will  stand  with  posterity,  It  would 
be  Idle  to  speculate  upon..  It  Is  not  Improbable  that  some- 
thing like  the  doubt  which  crossed  the  mind  of  the  senate, 
whether  they  should  pronounce  their  deceased  emperor  a 
tyrant  or  a  god,  will  perplex  the  judgment  of  succeeding 
generations  as  to  the  credit  and  character  of  your  poetry. 
They  will  hardly  know  If  they  shall  deify  or  desecrate  a 
genius  so  majestic,  degrading  itself  by  subjects  and  sen- 
timents so  repulsive.  With  an  Insane  partiality,  we  are 
undervaluing  our  standard  writers,  and  placing  licentious 
drivellers  in  their  room.  The  Shakspearea  and  Billtons.of 
better  days  are  superseded  by  the  Byrons  and  Shelleys,  the 
Hunts  andlCoores  of  our  own :  but  let  us  hope  that  the  garbage 
which  the  present  generation  luxuriates  upon,  posterity  will 
nauseate  and  cast  upon  the  dunghill.  With  such  a  teacher 
as  you  have  shown  yourself,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  disciples 
of  your  school  to  be  any  other  than  most  vicious  beings  ?  He 
who  brutalizes  every  feeling  that  gives  dignity  to  social,  every 
principle  that  imparts  comfort  to  domestic,  life— be  who 
represents  all  chastity  as  visionary,  and  all  virtue  as  vile.  Is 
not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  man—  he  is  a  living  literary 
monster." 

The  ensuing  paragraphs  are  from  a  writer  who 
affixes  to  his  lucubration  the  initials  W.C — ;  but 
with  whose  full  name  and  surname  we  have,  after 
much  diligence,  failed  to  make  ourselves  acquainted. 

XXXI.  ANON. 
"  It  Is  to  Don  Juan,  the  last  of  Lord  Byron's  productions, 
that  he  will  owe  bis  immortality.  It  is  his  only  work  which 
excels  by  its  allurement  and  delight ;  by  its  power  of  attract- 
ing and  detaining  attention.  It  keeps  the  mind  in  pleasing 
captivity ;  it  is  perused  with  eagerness,  and,  in  hopes  of  new 
pleasure,  is  perused  again.  The  wild  and  daring  sallies  of 
sentiment  with  which  it  abounds,  the  Irregular  and  eccentric 
violence  of  wit  which  pervades  every  canto,  excite  at  once 
astonishment  and  enthusiasm.  The  original  humour,  the 
peculiarity  of  expression,  the  incidents,  the  circumstances,  the 
surprises,  the  jests  of  action  and  of  thought,  the  shades  of 
light  and  darkness  so  exquisitely  intermingled,  impart  a  pe- 
culiarity of  character  to  the  work,  which  places  it  above  all 
modern,  above  all  ancient  fame.  Indeed,  if  we  except  the  six- 
teen satires  of  Juvenal,  there  Is  nothing  In  antiquity  so  bitter 
or  so  decisive  as  the  sixteen  cantos  of  Don  Juan.  The  Roman 
satirist  exhibits  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  aversion,  of  hatred 
and  invective ;  the  English  censor  displays  a  contempt  of  the 
various  relations  of  society,  of  the  hypocrisies,  the  tumults, 
and  the  agitations  of  life.  Juvenal  disdains  to  wield  the 
feeble  weapon  of  ridicule —  Byron  delights  to  mix  seriousness 
with  merriment,  and  thoughts  purely  Jocular  with  sentiments 
of  exasperation  and  revenge.  Juvenal  is  never  pathetic  — 
Byron,  when  he  arrives  at  this  species  of  excellence,  destroys 
Its  effect  by  effusions  of  ridicule  or  insensibility.  Both  poets, 
however,  exhibit  the  same  ebullitions  of  resentment  against 
the  miserable  victims  which  they  sacrifice  to  their  fury  — the 
same  scorn  for  mankind  —  and  the  same  vehemence  in  de- 
picting their  crimes,  passions,  and  follies.  Both  attack  ex- 
isting villany,  strike  at  corruption  andprofllgacy,  and  trample 
upon  the  turpitude  and  baseness  or  high  life.  Both  are 
grave.  Intrepid,  and  implacable.  If  at  any  time  they  relax 
the  sternness  of  their  manner,  they  never  forget  themselves. 
They  sometimes  smile.  Indeed,  but  their  smile  Is  more  terrible 
than  their  frown :  It  is  never  excited  but  when  their  Indigna- 
tion is  mingled  with  contempt.  —  Don  Juan  will  be  read  as 
long  as  satire,  wit,  mirth,  and  supreme  excellence  shall  be 
esteemed  among  men:  ft  win  continue  to  enchain  every 
affection  and  emotion  of  the  mind :  and  every  reader,  when 
he  arrives  at  its  conclusion,  will  view  it  with  an  eye  of  sorrow, 
such  as  the  traveller  casts  on  departing  day. " 

Another  (or  the  same)  Mr.  Anon.,  in  a  work,  in 
three  volumes  8vo,  London,  1825,  entitled  "  The 
Life,  Writings,  Opinions,  and  Times  of  Lord  Byron," 
thus  observes  — 

XXXII.  ANON.  (Second.) 
"  All  at  once  the  acmnuilatfd  torrent  of  obloquy  Is  poured 
forth  upon  the  devoted  head  of  Lord  Byron  1  Well— he  de- 
spised it,  and  justly  he  might  do  so :  It  will  never  tarnish  a 
leaf  of  his  laurels.  Every  man  who  has  once  read  Don 
Juan,  if  be  ingenuously  confesses  the  truth,  will  feel  inclined 
to  peruse  it  again  and  again.  If  Byron's  works  be  proscribed 
on  the  score  of  want  of  decency,  it  will  be  uecessary  to  sweep 
off  one  half  of  English  literature  at  once,  as  Hbri  ejpmrgmn. 
Bat  Byron  was  a  proscribed  poet  with  the  puritanical 
moralists,  or  exclusively  good  men ! " 

A  third  "  Akok."  meets  us  in  the  Author  of 
u  Don  John  ;  or,  Don  Juan  unmasked ;  being  a  Key 
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to  the  mystery  attending  that  remarkable  publica- 
tion.- 

XXXIIL  ANON.  (Third.) 
i  "  In  Don  Juan,  his  lordship'*  muse  displays  all  his  charac- 
teristic beauties  and  blemishes — soaring  to  the  Tastett 
heights,  or  creeping  to  the  lowest  depths — glancing  with  an 
eye  of  fantasy  at  things  past,  at  things  present,  and  at  things 
to  come.  The  poem  Is  constructed,  like  the  image  of  Nebu- 
cbadneisar's  dream — of  fine  gold,  silver,  and  day.  It  abounds 
in  sublime  thought  and  low  humour,  in  dignified  feeling  and 
malignant  passion,  in  elegant  wit  and  obsolete  conceit  It 
alternately  presents  us  with  the  gaiety  of  the  ball-room,  and 
the  gloom   of  the   scaffold — leading  us   among  the  airy 

Sleasantries  of  fashionable  assemblages,  and  suddenly  cou- 
ucting  us  to  haunts  of  depraved  and  disgusting  sensuality. 
We  have  scarcely  time  to  be  refreshed  and  soothed  by  the 
odours  of  flowers  and  bursting  blossoms,  the  pensive  silence 
of  still  waters,  and  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  forms, 
before  we  are  terrified  and  horror-stricken  by  the  ferocious 
clamours  of  tumultuous  crowds,  and  the  agonies  of  innocent 
and  expiring  victims.  This  poem  turns  decorum  into  jest, 
and  bids  defiance  to  the  established  decencies  of  life.  It  wars 
with  virtue  as  resolutely  as  with  vice." 

Our  next  author  is  a  pseudonomous  one — the 
writer  of  a  "  Letter  to  Lord  Byron,  by  John  Bun,* 
London,  8vo,  1621.  This  production  much  excited 
Lord  Byron's  curiosity.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Murray  he  asks,  "  Who  the  devil  can  have  done  this 
diabolically  well-written  letter?*1  and  subsequently 
he  is  found  resting  bis  suspicion  (unfoundedly,  no 
doubt,)  on  one  of  his  own  most  intimate  personal 
friends.     We  extract  a  few  paragraphs. 

XXXIV.   JOHN  BULL. 
"  Stick  to  Don  Juan ;  it  is  the  only  sincere  thing  you  have 
ever  written ;  and  it  will  live  many  years  after  all  your 
Harolds  have  ceased  to  be,  in  your  own  words, 

*  A  school-girl's  tale— the  wonder  of  an  hour.' 

I  consider  Don  Juan  as  out  of  all  sight  the  best  of  jour  works : 
it  is  by  far  the  most  spirited,  the  most  straightforward,  the 
most  interesting,  and  the  most  poetical ;  and  every  body 
thinks  as  I  do  of  it,  although  they -have  not  the  heart  to  say 
so.  Old  Gilford's  brow  relaxed  as  he  gloated  over  it ;  Mr. 
Croker  chuckled ;  Dr.  Whitaker  smirked ;  Mr.  Mflman 
sighed ;  Mr.  Coleridge  took  it  to  his  bed  with  him. 

"  I  think  the  great  charm  of  Its  style  is,  that  it  is  not  much 
like  the  style  or  any  other  poem  in  the  world.     It  is  utter 
humbug  to  say,  that  it  is  borrowed  from  the  style  of  the  Italian 
weavers  of  merry  ottava  rma :   their  merriment  is  nothing, 
because  they  have  nothing  but  their  merriment ;  yours  is 
every  thing,  because  it  is  delightfully  Intermingled  with,  and 
contrasted  by,  all  manner  of  serious  things — murder  and 
lust  included.      It  is  also  mere  humbug  to  accuse  you  of 
havingplagiarised  it  from  Mr.  Frere's  pretty  and  graceful 
little  WhisUecrafts.     The  measure,  to  be  sure,  is  the  same  ; 
but  then  the  measure  is  as  old  as  the  hills.    But  the  spirit  of 
the  two  poets  is  as  different  as  can  be.    Mr.  Frere  writes 
elegantly,  playfully,  very  like  a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar,  and 
a  respectable  man ;  and  his  poems  never  sold,  nor  ever  will 
sell.    Your  Don  Juan,  again,  is  written  strongly,  lasciviously, 
fiercely,  laughingly, — every  body  sees  in  a  moment  that 
nobody  could  have  written  It  but  a  man  of  the  first  order, 
both  In  genius  and  in  dissipation  —  a  real  master  of  all  his 
tools  —  a  profligate,  pernicious,  irresistible,  charming  devil ; 
—  and  accordingly  the  Don  sells,  and  will  sell,  to  the  end  of 
time,  whether  our  good  friend,  Mr.  John  Murray,  honour  it 
with  his  imprimatur,  or  doth  not  so  honour  it.  I  will  mention 
a  book,  however,  from  which  I  do  think  you  have  taken  a 
great  many  hints  ;  nay,  a  great  many  pretty  full  sketches,  for 
your  Juan.    It  is  one  which  (with  a  few  more)  one  never  sees 
mentioned  in  reviews,  because  it  is  a  book  written  on  the 
anti-humbug  principle.    It  is  — you  know  it  exceedingly  well 
— it  is  no  other  than  *  Faublas,    a  book  which  contains  as 
much  good  fun  as  Oil  Bias,  or  Moliere;    as  much  good 
luscious  description   as  the  Htloise ;   as  much  fancy  and 
imagination  as  all  the  comedies  in  the  English  language  put 
together,  and  less  humbug  than  any  one  given  romance  that 
has  been  written  since  Don  Quixote — a  book  which  is  to  be 
found  on  the  tables  of  roues,  and  in  the  desks  of  divines,  and 
under  the  pillows  of  spinsters  —  a  book,  in  a  word,  which  is 
read  universally  —  I  wish  I  could  add  —  in  the  original. 

M  But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  charming  style  of 
Don  Juan,  which  is  entirely  and  inimitably  your  own  —  the 
sweet,  fiery,  rapid,  easy— beautifully  easy, — anti-humbug 
style  of  Don  Juan.  Ten  stanzas  of  it  are  worth  all  your 
lunfred-~and  yet  your  Manfred  is  a  noble  poem,  too,  in  its 
way.  I  had  really  no  idea  what  a  very  clever  fellow  you  were 
tsu  I  read  Don  Juan.    In  my  humble  opinion,  there  is  very 


little  in  the  literature  of  the  present  day  that  will  stand  ta* 
test  of  half  a  century,  except  the  Scott*  novels  of  Sir  Water 
Scott,  and  Don  Juan.  They  will  do  so  because  they  are 
written  with  perfect  facility  and  nature  —  because  (hear 
materials  are  all  drawn  from  life." 

Coming  once  more  to  men  with  names,  we  present 
this  extract  from  a  life  of  Byron,  by  the  well-known 
author  of  u  The  Annals  of  the  Pariah,"  *  The 
Provost,"  "The  EntaiV  **  »r  Andrew  WyuV 
"  Laurie  Todd,"  and  **  The  Member." 

XXXV.   GALT. 

"  Strong  objections  have  been  made  to  the  moral  tood—ej 
of  Don  Juan ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  it  It  Lord  Banns 
masterpiece  ;  and  undoubtedly  it  displays  all  the  varied**)  of 
his  powers,  combined  with  a  quaint  playnilnm  not  fend  to 
an  equal  degree  in  any  other  of  his  works.  The  serious  and 
pathetic  portions  are  exquisitely  beautiful ;  the  dVscrtprjoai 
nave  all  the  distinctness  of  the  best  picture*  In  ChUde  Haxeal 
and  are,  moreover,  generally  drawn  from  nature ;  while  the 
satire  is  for  the  most  part  curiously  associated  and  sparUiafti 

witty.    The  characters  are  sketched  with  amastng  fl ■■■ 

and  freedom ;  and,  though  sometimes  greeceque.  are  yet  net 
often  overcharged.  It  is  professedly  an  epk  mam.  est  a  stay 
be  more  properly  described  as  a  poetical  novel.  Ker  can  It  I* 
said  to  inculcate  any  particular  moral,  or  to  do 
unmantle  the  decorum  of  society.  Bold  and  ha* 
out,  it  exhibits  a  free  irreverent  knowledge  of 
laughina  or  mocking  as  the  thought  serves, 
expected  antitheses  to  the  proprieties  of 
circumstance.  The  object  of  the  yoem  is  to  ssescijua  the 
progress  of  a  libertine  through  lu>;  not  an  unprincipled 
prodigal,  whose  profligacy,  growing  with  hi*  growth  an* 
strengthening  with  his  strength,  passes  from  volopox— 
indulgence  Into  the  morbid  sensuality  of  systematic  dw 
bauchery;  but  a  young  gentleman  wn<^  whirled  ky«h«  vigour 
and  vivacity  of  his  animal  spirits  into  a  world  of 
in  which  his  stars  are  chiefly  in  smalt  far  hia 
at  last  into  an  honourable  lawgiver,  a  moral 
divorce  bills,  and  possibly  a  subscriber  to  the  Society  sec  six 
Suppression  of  Vice." 


Next  to  Mr.  Gait  we  place  the  amiable  and 
Sir  Samuel  Egcrton  Brydges,  Baronet,  of 
Lee  Priory,  Kent,  author  of  "  Mary  ClisfbttfcV*  the 
"  Censura  Literaria,"  the  "  Autobiogramlry  of  €3s> 
vering,"  &c.  &c  &c 

XXXVI.  BRYDGES. 
"  Don  Juan  is,  no  doubt,  very  licentious  in 

renders  it  dangerous  to  praise  it  verv  much ; 

improper  for  those  who  have  notacouf  and  correct, 

and  cannot  separate  the  objectionable  parts  from 

ous  beautiful  passages  intermixed.   But  nowhere  ts  use  poet's 

mind  more  elastic,  free,  and  vigorous,  and  hi*  knowledge  of 

human  nature  more  surprising.     It  has  all  sorts  of  aacdts, 

many  of  which  cannot  be  defended,  and  come  of  vnkfc  are 


disgusting;  but  it  has,  also,  almost  evvry  son  of  pa 
merit ;  there  are  in  it  some  of  the  finest  passage*  whtcfc  Lord 


Byron  ever  wrote  ;  there  is  amasing  knowledge  of 
nature  in  H ;  there  is  exquisite  humour ;  there  b 
and  bound,  and  vigour  or  narrative,  imagery,  amtimru 
style,  which  are  admirable ;  there  Is  a  vast  fertility  of 
extensive,  and  original  thought,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
is  the  profusion  of  a  prompt  and  most  richly*stored 
The  invention  is  lively  and  poetical ;  the  decerij 
brilliant  and  glowing,  yet  not  over-wrought,  but 
nature,  and  faithful  to  her  colours ;  and  the 
character  of  the  whole  (bating  too  many  dark 
dispiriting,  though  gloomy ;  not  misanthropic,  thong) 
ana  not  repulsive  to  the  visions  of  poetical  em* 
though  Indignant  and  resentful.  I  know  not  bow  to 
had  never  written  this  poem,  in  spite  of  all  its 
intermingled  mischief !  There  are  parts  of  h  which  are 
among  the  most  brilliant  proofs  of  his  genius ;  and.  what  h 
even  better,  there  are  parts  which  throw  a  blue  of  light  upon 
the  knowledge  of  human  life.** 

After  depicting  the  mode  of  life  punned  by  Ixsrd 
Byron  at  Venice,  in  1817-16,  his  biographer  that 
notices  Don  Juan :  — 

XXXVII.   MOORE. 

**  It  was  at  this  time,  as  the  (features  of  the  progavj 
would  but  too  plainly  indicate,  that  Lord  Byron 
and  wrote  part  of  his  poem  of  Don  Juan  ;  —  and 
pares  more  faithfully,  and  la  many  respects 
reflect  every  Variety  of  feeling,  ami  whim,  and 
like  the  rack  of  autumn,  tweet  across  the 
writing  them.  Nothing  leas,  End— )d,  than  that 
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hmation  of  attribute*,  which  existed  and  were  in  full  activity 
in  Ms  mind  it  tail  moment,  cooid  have  suggested,  or  been 
capable  of,  the  execution  of  such  a  work.    Toe  cool  shrewd- 


of  age,  with  the  vivacity  and  glowing  temperament  of 

youth, —the  wit  of  a  Voltaire,  with  the  sensibility  of  a 

Rousseau.  —  the  minute  practical  knowledge  of  the  man  of 

society,  with  the  abstract  and  self-contemplative  spirit  of  the 

poet,  —a  susceptibility  of  all  that  is  grandest  and  most  aflbct- 

1 1  lug  m  human  virtue,  with  a  deep,  withering  experience  of  all 

I    that  Is  most  fatal  to  it, — the  two  extremes,  in  short,  of  man's 

.    mixed  and  inconsistent  nature,  now  rankly  smelling  of  earth, 

I    now  breathing  of  heaven,— such  was  the  strange  assemblage 

of  contrary  elements,  all  meeting  together  in  the  same  mind, 

! ,  and  afl  brought  to  bear,  in  turn,  upon  the  same  task,  from 

which  alone  could  have  sprung  this  extraordinary  poem — the 

1 >  most  powerful  and,  in  many  respects,  painful  display  of  the 

1    versatility  of  genius  that  has  ever  been  left  for  succeeding 

ages  to  wonder  at  and  deplore.*' 

j       Immediately  on  receiving  the  news  of  Lord  Byron's 

I    death,  8ir  Walter  Scott,  aa  is  known  to  aU,  sent  to 

one  of  the  Edinburgh  newspapers  a  touching  tribute 

to  his  memory.     Perhaps  a  more  fitting  place  might 

have  been  found  in  this  collection  for  parts  of  the 

'    following  extract; — but  we  cannot  prevail  on  our- 

I    scire*  to  present  it  here  in  a  mutilated  form. 

XXXVIII.    SCOTT. 

' '      u  Amidst  the  general  calmness  of  the  political  atmosphere, 

I  i  we  hare  been  stunned,  from  another  quarter,  by  one  of  those 
■    death  notes,  which  are  pealed  at  intervals,  as  from  an  arch- 

I I  angel's  trumpet,  to  awaken  the  soul  of  a  whole  people  at 
1 1  once.     Lord  Byron,  who  has  so  long  and  so  amply  filled  the 

;  highest  place  in  the  public  eye,  has  shared  the  lot  of  humanity. 

I  That  mighty  genius,  which  walked  amongst  men  as  something 

I I  superior  to  ordinary  mortality,  and  whose  powers  were  beheld 
,  with  wonder,  and  something  approaching  to  terror,  as  if  wo 
; '  knew  not  whether  they  were  of  good  or  of  evil,  is  laid  as 
1  soundly  to  rest  as  the  poor  peasant  whose  ideas  went  not 
i  beyond  his  daily  task.  The  voice  of  just  blame  and  of  malig- 
I  nant  censure  are  at  once  silenced ;  and  we  feel  almost  as  If 

1  the  great  luminary  of  heaven  had  suddenly  disappeared  from 
'     the  sky,  at  the  moment  when  every  telescope  was  levelled 
,  for  the  examination  of  the  spots  which  dimmed  its  brightness. 
1    It  la  net  now  the  question,  what  were  Byron's  faults,  what 
his  mistakes ;  but,  how  is  the  blank  which  he  has  left  in 
I ,    British  literature  to  be  filled  up  ?     Not,  we  fear,  in  one 
1 ,   generation,  which,  among  many  highly  gifted  persons,  has 
J  i   produced  none  which  approached  Lord  Byron,  in  originality, 
the  first  attribute  of  genius.    Only  thirty-six  years  old  — 
so  much  already  done  for  Immortality— so  much  time  re- 
1     xnalning,  as  it  seemed  to  us  short-sighted  mortals,  to  maintain 
i '  and  to  extend  his  fame,  and  to  atone  for  errors  in  conduct 
i '   and  levities  in  composition, — who  will  not  grieve  that  such  a 
'  race  has  been  shortened,  though  not  always  keeping  the 
, .   straight  path ;  such  a  tight  extinguished,  though  sometimes 
aanunjr  to  dassle  and  to  bewilder  ?    One  word  on  this  un- 
grateful subject,  ere  we  quit  it  for  ever. 

•*  The  errors  of  Lord  Byron  arose  neither  from  depravity 
of  beart. — for  Nature  had  not  committed  the  anomaly  of 
uniting  to  such  extraordinary  talents  an  imperfect  moral 

srtwr, nor  from  feelings  dead  to  the  admiration  of  virtue. 

No  rata  had  ever  a  kinder  heart  for  sympathy,  or  a  more  open 
band  for  the  relief  of  distress ;  and  no  mind  was  ever  more 
formed  for  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  noble  actions,  pro- 
vjdtear  ha  was  convinced  that  the  actors  had  proceeded  on 
(fiaintawceted  principles.     Remonstrances  from  a  friend,  of 
eboes  intentions  and  kindness  he  was  secure,  bad  often  great 
wtaght  with  him ;  but  there  were  few  who  would  venture  on 
a  task  so  difficult.    Reproof  he  endured  with  impatience,  and 
i»s»oath  hardened  htm  in  his  error ;  so  that  he  often  resem- 
bled Che  gallant  war-steed,  who  rushes  forward  on  the  steel 
that  wounds  him.    In  the  most  painful  crisis  of  his  private 
life,  he  evinced  this  irritability  and  Impatience  of  censure  in 
cues*  a  degree,  as  almost  to  resemble  the  noble  victim  of  the 
tun-fight,  which  is  more  maddened  by  the  squibs,  darts,  and 
p-*iy  annoyances  of  the  unworthy  crowds  beyond  the  lists, 
titan  try  the  lance  of  his  nobler,  and,  so  to  speak,  his  more 
lea^cteoete  antagonist    In  a  word,  much  of  that  in  which  he 
evTvd  was  in  bravado  and  scorn  of  his  censors,  and  was  done 
m\iS  the  motive  of  Dryden's  despot,  *  to  show  his  arbitrary 


-  Aa  various  In  composition  as  Shakspeare  himself  (this 
arm  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  *  Don 
>cta  *X  he  has  embraced  every  topic  of  human  life,  and 
j.-rrwf^  every  string  on  the  divine  harp,  from  Its  slightest 
%*  ft*  asost  powerful  and  heart-astounding  tones.  There  is 
rr  Tf»satno  or  a  situation  which  has  escaped  his  pen ; 
nr  might  be  drawn,  like  Garrlck,  between  the  weeping 
'rig^f-fi  Muse,  although  his  most  powerful  efforts 
rtsinly  lean  devoted  to  Melpomene.  His  genius 
as  various.    The  most  prodigal  use  did 


not  exhaust  his  powers,  nay,  seemed  rather  to  increase  their 
vigour.  Neither  Chllde  Harold,  nor  any  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  Byron's  earlier  tales,  contain  more  exquisite  morsels 
of  poetry  than  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  cantos 
of  Don.  Juan,  amidst  verses  which  the  author  appears  to 
have  thrown  off  with  an  effort  as  spontaneous  as  that  of  a 
tree  resigning  its  leaves  to  the  wind.  But  that  noble  tree 
will  never  more  bear  fruit  or  blossom  I  It  has  been  cut 
down  in  its  strength,  and  the  past  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of 

Byron.    We  can  scarce  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  idea 

scarce  think  that  the  voice  is  silent  for  ever,  which,  bursting 
so  often  on  our  ear,  was  often  heard  with  rapturous  admira- 
tion, sometimes  with  regret,  but  always  with  the  deepest 
interest, 

1  All  that's  bright  must  fade, 
The  brightest  still  the  fleetest  I ' 
With  a  strong  feeling  of  awful  sorrow,  we  take  leave  of  the 
subject.  Death  creeps  upon  our  most  serious  as  well  as 
upon  our  most  idle  employments;  and  it  is  a  reflection 
solemn  and  gratifying,  that  he  found  our  Byron  in  no 
moment  of  levity,  but  contributing  his  fortune,  and  hazard- 
ing his  life,  in  behalf  of  a  people  only  endeared  to  him  by 
their  own  past  glories,  and  as  fellow-creatures  suffering 
under  the  yoke  of  a  heathen  oppressor.  To  have  fallen  in  a 
crusade  for  Freedom  and  Humanity,  as  in  olden  times  it 
would  have  been  an  atonement  for  the  blackest  crimes,  may 
in  the  present  be  allowed  to  expiate  greater  follies  than  even 
exaggerating  calumny  has  propagated  against  Byron." 

In  a  little  journal  conducted  by  the  great  poet  oi 
Germany,  Goethe,  and  entitled  "  Kunst  und  Alther- 
thum,"  i.  «.  M  Art  and  Antiquity,"  (Part  HX 
1821,)  there  appeared  a  translation  into  German  of 
part  of  the  first  canto  of  Don  Juan,  with  some  re- 
marks on  the  poem  by  the  venerable  Editor,  of 
which  we  next  submit  a  specimen :  — 

XXXIX.  GOETHE. 
"  Don  Juan  is  a  thoroughly  genial  work — misanthropical 
to  the  bitterest  savageness,  tender  to  the  most  exquisite 
delicacy  of  sweet  feelings :  and  when  we  once  understand 
and  appreciate  the  author,  and  make  up  our  minds  not  fret- 
fully and  vainly  to  wish  him  other  than  he  is,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  enjoy  what  he  chooses  to  pour  out  before  us  with  such 
unbounded  audacity— with  such  utter  recklessness.  The 
technical  execution  of  the  verse  is  in  every  respect  answer- 
able to  the  strange,  wild  simplicity  of  the  conception  and 
Elan :  the  poet  no  more  thinks  of  polishing  his  phrase,  than 
e  does  of  flattering  his  kind :  and  yet,  when  we  examine  the 
piece  more  narrowly,  we  feel  that  English  poetry  is  In  pos- 
session of  what  the  German  has  never  attained,  a  classically 

elegant  comic  style 

"  If  I  am  blamed  for  recommending  this  work  for  transla- 
tion— for  throwing  out  hints  which  may  serve  to  introduce 
so  immoral  a  performance  among  a  quiet  and  uncorrunted 
nation  —  I  answer,  that  I  really  do  not  perceive  anyliaeU* 
hood  of  our  virtue's  sustaining  serious  damage  in  this  way : 
Poets  and  Romancers,  bad  as  they  may  be.  have  not  yet 
learned  to  be  more  pernicious  than  the  daily  newspapers 
which  lie  on  every  table." 

After  Scott  and  Goethe  we  should  be  sorry  to 
quote  anybody  but  Lord  Byron  himself.  In  Mr. 
Kennedy's  account  of  his  "  Conversations"  with  the 
noble  poet  at  Cephalonia,  a  few  weeks  before  bis 
death,  we  find  the  following  passage,  with  which  let 
these  prolegomena  conclude. 

XL.    BYRON  ipK(apud  Kennedy). 

"  I  cannot,"  said  Lord  Byron,  "  conceive  why  people  will 
always  mix  up  my  own  character  and  opinions  wltn  those 
of  the  imaginary  beings  which,  as  a  poet,  I  have  the  right  and 
liberty  todraw/' 

"  They  certainly,"  said  I,  "  do  not  spare  your  Lordship 
in  that  respect,  and  in  Chllde  Harold,  Lara,  the  Giaour,  and 
Don  Juan,  they  are  too  much  disposed  to  think  that  you 
paint,  in  many  costumes,  yourself,  and  that  these  characters 
are  only  the  vehicles  for  the  expression  of  your  own  senti- 
ments and  feelings." 

"  They  do  me  great  Injustice,"  he  replied  "  and  what  was 
never  before  done  to  any  poet.  Even  in  Don  Juan  I  have 
been  equally  misunderstood.  I  take  a  vicious  and  unprin- 
cipled character,  and  lead  him  through  those  ranks  of 
society,  whose  high  external  accomplishments  cover  and 
cloak  internal  and  secret  vices,  and  I  paint  the  natural  effects 
of  such  characters;  and  certainly  they  are  not  so  highly 
coloured  as  we  find  them  in  real  life." 

•*  This  may  be  true ;  but  the  question  is,  what  are  your 
motives  and  object  for  painting  nothing  but  scenes  of  vice 
and  folly  ?  "  — M  To  remove  the  cloak,  which  the  manners  and 
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of  society,"  said  hi*  Lordship,  "  throw  over  their 

secret  da*,  and  show  thorn  to  the  world  at  they  really  are." 

&O0t0ttfpt» 
We  had  intended  to  stop  with  the  above  —  but 
alter  it  was  too  late  to  derange  the  order  of  oar 
earlier  testimonies,  our  attention  was  solicited  to  a 
sportive  effusion  by  the  learned  Dr.  William  Maginn, 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  appears  to  us  not 
unworthy  of  being  transferred  to  this  Olla  podrida. 
Every  one  ought  to  have,  but  every  one  has  not,  by 
heart  Wordsworth's  "  Yarrow  Unvisited ; "  therefore 
we  shall  place  the  original  alongside  of  the  parody. 

YARROW  UNVXblTBD  (1809).       DON  JUAN  UNREAD  (1819). 


Fbom  Stirling  Casde  we  had  seen 

The  masy  Forth  unraTeUMj  _ 
Bad  trad  Um  banks  (/Clyde  and  Tar, 

And  with  the  Tweed  had  navaU'd  j 
And  when  we  cam*  to  Clovanted, 

Then  laid  my '•  mimtamttM 
-  WnanVer  betide.we  11  tuni 

And  a»ith«Braai  of  Yarrow.1 


Let 


Yarrow  Folk,  frm  SsJairk 
Town, 

Who  haw  bean  bayta*.  seittnf , 
Go  back  to  Yarrow,  tit  their  own  j 

Bach  Maiden  to  her  Dwelling  1 
On  Yarrow's  banks  let  herons  died. 
Haras  conch,  and  rabbits  borrow  i 
Bat  we  will  downwards  with  the 

Nor  tarn  aside  to  Yarrow. 

-  There's   Gala    Water,    Leader 
Haughs, 
Both  lying  right  before  us : 
And  Dnboroaen,  where  with  chim* 
Ing  Tweed 
The  Lint  white*  sing  In  eboras  | 


■»   pleasant   Tliiot  Dale,   a 
land  [row  i 

MadebUthe  with  pionjrh  and  har- 
Why  threw  away  a  needful  day 
To  go  In  search  of  Yarrow  ? 

**  What's  Yarrow  bat  a  Rirer  barn, 

That  glides  the  dark  hills  onder  ? 
There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere 

As  worthy  of  your  wonder." 
—Strange  words  they  ceem'dof  sllfht 
and  scorn; 

Blv  trae-low  sigh'd  for  sorrow  ; 
And' look*  me  In  the  race,  to  think 

X  thus  could  sjpeak  of  Yarrow  2 


Or  Corinth  Castle  we  had  read 
The  amaslng  Siege  unrarell'd, 

And  twallow'rt  Lara  and  the  Giaour. 
And  with  CLUde  Harold  travell'd  | 

And  so  we  ioHowM  Cloven- foot, 

.And  faithfully  as  any, 

Until  he  cried, »•  Come  turn  aside. 
And  read  of  Don  GtoTanni." 

N  Lot  Wnlgglsh  folk,  frae  Holland 
Hottao, 

Who  hare  been  lying,  prating, 
Read  Don  GioTaoni,  'tis  their  own; 

A  child  of  their  creating! 
On  Jests  profane  they  lo*e  to  feed. 

And  there  they  are  —  and  many  I 
Bat  we,   who  link   not  with   the 
crew, 

Regard  not  Don  Giovanni. 

"  There  '•  Godwin's  daughter,  ShaW 
Irjr's  wife, 
A  writing  fc«rful  stories ; 
There '»  Hazlitt,  who,  with  Hunt  and 
Keat«, 
Brays  forth  in  Cockney  chorus ; 
There's  pleasant  Thonu*  Moore, a 
lad 
Who  sings  of  Rote  and  Fanny : 
Why  throw  away  these  wits  so  gay 
To  take  up  Don  Giorannl  7 

"  What  '*  Juan  but  a  shameless  tela 

That  bursts  all  rules  asunder  i 
There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere 

At  worthy  of  your  wonder." 
— Strange  words  they  weem'd  of  slight 
and  scorn  ; 

His  lordship  look'd  not  canny ; 
And  took  a  pinch  of  miuit.  u>  think 

I  flouted  Don  (iioTiuni ! 


44  Oh !  green,"  said  I, "  are  Yarrow's 
Holms, 
And  sweet'U  Yarrow  flowing  I 
Fair  nangs  the  apple  frae  the  rock. 


Bat  we  will  leave  it  growing, 
tr  billy  path,  and  open  Strain, 
Wa  11  wander  Scotland  thorough} 


Bat,  though  so  n 
turn 
Into  the  Dale  of  Yarrow. 


"  Oh !  rich,"  said  I,  "  are  Juan's 
rhymes. 
And  warm  its  verse  is  flowing ! 
Fair  crops  of  blasphemy  it  bear*, 

But  we  will  leave  them  growing  ; 
In  Pindar's  strain,  in  prose  of  Paine, 
_^   w      And  many  another  Zanv, 
we  will  not  As  gross  we  read,  so  whore's  the 


To  wade  through  Don  Giovanni  ? 


Let 


home-bred  Una  "  Lot 


and 
partake 

The  sweets  of  Burn -mill  meadow ; 
The  swan  on  still  St.  Mary's  Lake 
Float  double,  swan  and  shadow  I 
We  will  not  see  them  j  will  not  go 

To  day,  nor  yet  to-morrow ; 
Enough  if  in  our  hearts  we  know 
There 's  such  a  place  as  Yi 


town-bred    cattle 


M  Be  Yarrow  Stream 
known! 

It  moat,  or  we  shall  rue  It  t 
Wa  have  a  vision  of  our  own ; 

Ah  I  why  should  we  undo  ft  ? 
The  treasured  dreams  of  tiroes  long 
past,  [row  I 

Well  keep  them,  winsome  Mar> 
For  whan  we  *re  there,  although  t'ia 

T  "will  be  another  Yarrow,     [fair, 

MlfCUuY  wife  Ireexiivyann  should  "  When  Whigs  with  freezing  tote 


Colburn's 
snuff 
The  tweets  of  Lady  Mc 
Let  Maturin  to  amorous  tf 
Attune  his  barrel  organ ! 
We  will  not  read  them,  will  not  hear 

The  parson  or  the  granny ; 

And,  I  dare  say,  as  bad  as  they, 

Or  worse,  is  Don  Giovanni. 

"  Be    Juan    than    unseen,    on* 
known! 

It  must,  or  we  shall  rue  it ; 
We  may  have  virtue  of  our  own ; 

Ah  I  why  should  we  undo  h  ? 
The  treasured  faith  of  days  long 

w.JB5»id  ,*..•«..,, 

And  grieve  to  hear  the  ribald . 
Of  scamps  like  Don 


And  wandermg  seem  bat  folly,  —       And  piety 
ShouM  we  be  loth  m  Mir  from  home,  When  Cam   and 

And  yet'be  melancholy ;  """ 

Should  life  be  dull,  and  spirits  low  j 

T  will  soothe  us  in  our  sorrow. 
That  earth  has  something  jet  to 
show. 

The  bonny  Holm*  of  Yarrow  1 " 


■am  fully  |  [Brougham, 
and  leta,  curtrd    by 
armeiancnoly; 


Shall 
When   Cobbett,  Woolen  Watson, 

And  all  the  swinish  many,  [Hunt, 
Shall  rough-shod  ride  o'er  Church 
and  State; 

Than  hey !  ahr  Don  Giovanni." 


«  Then  hey  !  for  Don  Giovanni !  H  —  What  Tory 
will  not  pronounce  Dr.  Maginn's  last  octave  a  pro- 
phetic one,  when  he  compares  it  with  the  time  of 
the  forthcoming  of  this,  the  first  complete  and  un- 
mutilated  edition  of  Don  Juan  ?  " 
January  30, 1S3S.] 


DEDICATION,  t 


Boa  Sodthkt  l  You're  a  post — Poet-laureate, 

And  representative  of  all  the  race ; 
Although  'tis  true  that  you  turn'd  out  a  Tory  at 

Last, — yours  has  lately  been  a  common  case; 
And  now,  my  Epic  Renegade  1  what  are  ye  at  ? 

With  all  the  Lakers,  in  and  out  of  place  ? 
A  nest  of  tuneful  persons,  to  my  eye 
Like  "  four  and  twenty  Blackbirds  in  a  pre ; 

n. 

M  Which  pye  being  open'd  they  began  to  sing"  ! 

(This  old  song  and  new  simile  holds  good), 
«  A  dainty  dish  to  set  before  the. King,"  \ 

Or  Regent,  who  admires  such  kind  of  food ;  — 
And  Coleridge,  too,  has  lately  taken  wing,  . 

But  like  a  hawk  encumber'd  with  his  hood, —        ' 
Explaining  metaphysics  to  the  nation — 
I  wish  he  would  explain  his  Explanation  *  '! 

TTT-  . 

You,  Bob !  are  rather  insolent,  you  know, 

At  being  disappointed  in  your  wish  | 

To  supersede  all  warblers  here  below,  , 

And  be  the  only  Blackbird  in  the  dish ;  I 

And  then  you  overstrain  yourself,  or  so. 
And  tumble  downward  like  the  flying  fish 

Gasping  on  deck,  because  you  soar  too  high,  Boh, 

And  fell,  for  lack  of  moisture  quite  a-dry,  Bob ! 

IV. 
And  Wordsworth,  m  a  rather  long  "  Excursion" 

(I  think  the  quarto  holds  five  hundred  pages), 
Has  given  a  sample  from  the  vasty  version 

Of  his  new  system  3  to  perplex  the  sages ;  ' 

'Tis  poetry  —  at  least  by  his  assertion, 

And  may  appear  so  when  the  dog-star  rages  — 
And  he  who  understands  It  would  be  able 
To  add  a  story  to  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

1  [This  "  Dedication  "  was  suppressed,  in  19  9,  with  Lord 
Byron's  reluctant  consent ;  but,  shortly  after  his  death,  he  , 
existence  became  notorious,  in  consequence  of  an  article  hi  j  I 
the  Westminster   Review,  generally  ascribed  to  Sir  John    ! 
Hobhouse  ;  and,  for  several  years,  the  verses  have  been  selling  , 
in  the  streets  as  a  broadside.    It  could,  therefore,  serre  no  - 
purpose  to  exclude  them  on  the  present  occasion.] 


*  [Coleridge's  "  Biographia  Literaria"  appeared  to  1817.] 

3  P*  When,  some  years  ago,  a  gentleman,  the  chief  writer  and 
conductor  of  a  celebrated  review,  distinguished  by  Its  hos- 
tility to  Mr.  Southey,  speut  a  day  or  two  at  Konrick,  be  was 
circumstantially  informed  by  what  series  of  aeddwnts  it  had 
happened,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Southey,  and  1  had  be- 
come neighbours  ;  and  how  utterly  groundless  was  the  sup- 
position, that  we  considered  ourselves  as  belongs**  to  any 
common  school,  but  that  of  good  sense,  contained  by  the 
long-established  models  of  the  best  times  of  Greece,  Roane, 
Italy,  and  England ;  and  still  more  groundless  the  notion, 
that  Mr.  Southey  (for,  as  to  myself,  I  have  published  to  lttdc. 


and  that  little  of  so  little  importance,  as  to  make  it 
ludicrous  to  mention  my  name  at  all)  could  have  bee 
cerned  in  the  formation  of  a  poetic  sect  with  Mr.  Words- 
worth, when  so  many  of  his  works  bad  been  pubssaaved,  not 
only  previously  to  any  acquaintance  between  them,  but  before 
Mr.  Wordsworth  himself  had  written  anything  bat  tn  a  dic- 
tion ornate,  and  uniformly  sustained ;  when,  too,  the  slightest 
examination  will  make  it  evident,  that  belweou  those  and  the 
after-writings  of  Mr.  Southey  there  exists  no  other 
than  that  of  a  progressive  degTee  of  excellence,  fron 
sive  developementof  power,  and  progressive  tfccOUy  fH 
and  increase  of  experience.  \  et,  among  die  first 
which  this  man  wrote  after  his  return  from  Keswick. 
characterised  as  '  the  School  of  whining  and  hypochondriacal 
poets  that  haunt  the  Lakes.' "  —  CoLcainox.] 
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V. 

Tou— Gentlemen  I  by  dint  of  long  seclusion 
From  better  company,  nave  kept  your  own 

At  Keswick ',  and,  through  still  continued  fusion 
Of  one  another's  minds,  at  last  have  grown 

To  deem  as  a  most  logical  conclusion, 
That  Poesy  has  wreaths  for  you  alone : 

There  is  a  narrowness  In  such  a  notion,         [ocean. 

Which  makes  me  wish  you'd  change  your  lakes  for 

VL 
1  would  not  imitate  the  petty  thought, 

Nor  coin  my  self-love  to  so  base  a  vice, 
For  all  the  glory  your  conversion  brought, 

Since  gold  alone  should  not  have  been  its  price. 
Tou  have  your  salary ;  was't  for  that  you  wrought  ? 

And  Wordsworth  has  his  place  in  the  Excise.  * 
You're  shabby  fellows — true — but  poets  still, 
And  duly  seated  on  the  immortal  MIL 

VIL 
Tour  bays  may  hide  the  baldness  of  your  brows — 

Perhaps  some  virtuous  blushes ; — let  them  go — 
To  you  X  envy  neither  fruit  nor  boughs  — 

And  for  the  fame  you  would  engross  below, 
The  field  is  universal,  and  allows 

Scope  to  all  such  as  feel  the  inherent  glow : 
Scott,  Rogers,  Campbell,  Moore,  and  Crabbe,  will  try 
'Gainst  you  the  question  with  posterity. 

vm. 

For  me,  who,  wandering  with  pedestrian  Muses, 
Contend  not  with  you  on  the  winged  steed, 

I  wish  your  fate  may  yield  ye,  when  she  chooses, 
The  fame  you  envy,  and  the  skill  you  need ; 

And  recollect  a  poet  nothing  loses 
In  giving  to  his  brethren  their  full  meed 

Of  merit,  and  complaint  of  present  days 

Is  not  the  certain  path  to  future  praise. 


Be  that  reserves  his  laurels  for  posterity 

(Who  does  not  often  claim  the  bright  reversion) 

Has  generally  no  great  crop  to  spare  it,  he 
Being  only  Injured  by  his  own  assertion ; 

And  although  here  and  there  some  glorious  rarity 
Arise  like  Titan  from  the  sea's  immersion, 

The  major  part  of  such  appellants  go 

To— God  knows  where — for  no  one  else  can  know. 


1%  fallen  In  evil  days  on  evil  tongues, 
Milton  appeal'd  to  the  Avenger,  Time, 

*  nCr.SootlMv  Is  the  only  poet  of  the  day  that  ever  resided 
at  Keswick.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  lived  at  one  time  on 
Cracmere,  has  for  many  yean  past  occupied  Mount  Rydal, 
near  Ambleside:  Professor  Wilson  possesses  an  elegant  villa 
oo  Windermere :  Coleridge,  Lambe,  Lloyd,  and  others 
classed  by  the  Edinburgh  Rerlew  in  the  Lake  School,  never, 
we  believe,  had  any  connection  with  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try] 

»  Wordsworth's  place  may  be  In  the  Customs— it  is,  1 
think.  In  that  or  the  Excise— besides  another  at  Lord  Lons- 
dale's table,  where  this  poetical  charlatan  and  political  pa- 
raatte  ticks  tsp  the  crumbs  with  a  hardened  alacrity ;  the 
<*j»*«rted  Jacobin  having  long  subsided  Into  the  clownish 
•g^effcsnt  of  the  worst  prejudices  of  the  aristocracy. 

*-Pal«,  but  not  cadaverous: ''--Milton's  two  elder 
gimbtcrs  are  said  to  have  robbed  bhn  of  Mi  books,  besides 
<  horftng  and  plaguing  him  in  the  economy  of  his  house,  Ac. 
M£.  His  feelings  on  such  an  outrage,  both  as  a  parent  and  a 
scholar,  must  have  been  •tnt^ly  pshftjL  HVfe02«,ifw 
i  to  Lear.    See  part  third,  life  of  Milton,  by  W.  Hayley 

*t  Hmley,  as  spelt  la  the  edition  before  me). 


If  Time,  the  Avenger,  execrates  his  wrongs, 
And  makes  the  word  "  Miltonic"  mean  "  fvoftme," 

He  delgn'd  not  to  belie  his  soul  in  songs, 
Nor  turn  his  very  talent  to  a  crime ; 

He  did  not  loathe  the  Sire  to  laud  the  Son, 

But  closed  the  tyrant-hater  he  begun. 

XL 

Think'st  thou,  could  he — the  blind  Old  Man— arise 
Like  Samuel  from  the  grave,  to  frees*  once  more 

The  blood  of  monarchs  with  his  prophecies, 
Or  be  alive  again — again  all  hoar 

With  time  and  trials,  and  those  helpless  eyes, 
And  heartless  daughters — worn — and  pale  * — and 

Would  he  adore  a  sultan  ?  he  obey  [poor  j. 

The  intellectual  eunuch  Castlereagh?  * 

xn. 

Cold-blooded,  smooth-faced,  placid  miscreant  I 
Dabbling  its  sleek  young  hands  in  Erin's  gore, 

And  thus  for  wider  carnage  taught  to  pant, 
Transferr'd  to  gorge  upon  a  sister  shore, 

The  vulgarest  tool  that  Tyranny  could  want, 
With  just  enough  of  talent,  and  no  more, 

To  lengthen  fetters  by  another  flx'd, 

And  offer  poison  long  already  mii'd. 

TTTT 

An  orator  of  such  set  trash  of  phrase 

Ineffably — legitimately  vile. 
That  even  its  grossest  flatterers  dare  not  praise, 

Nor  foes — all  nations — condescend  to  smile,— 
Nor  even  a  sprightly  blunder's  spark  can  blase 

From  that  Ixion  grindstone's  ceaseless  toil, 
That  turns  and  turns  to  give  the  world  a  notion 
Of  endless  torments  and  perpetual  motion. 

xrv. 

A  bungler  even  in  its  disgusting  trade, 
And  botching,  patching,  leaving  still  behind 

Something  of  which  its  masters  are  afraid, 
States  to  be  curb'd,  and  thoughts  to  be  confined, 

Conspiracy  or  Congress  to  be  made — 
Cobbling  at  manacles  for  all  mankind— 

A  tinkering  slave-maker,  who  mends  old  chains, 

With  God  and  man's  abhorrence  for  its  gains. 

XV. 

If  we  may  judge  of  matter  by  the  mind, 

Emasculated  to  the  marrow  It 
Hath  but  two  objects,  how  to  serve,  and  bind, 

Deeming  the  chain  it  wears  even  men  may  fit, 
Eutropius  of  its  many  masters, ' — blind  % 

To  worth  as  freedom,  wisdom  as  to  wit, 

«  Or,— 

"  Would  he  subside  into  a  hackney  Laureate — 
A  scribbling,  self-sold,  soul-hired,  scorn*d  Iscarlot  ?  * 

I  doubt  if  ••  Laureate  "  and  M  Iscarlot "  be  good  rhymes,  tat 
must  say,  as  Ben  Jonson  did  to  Sylvester,  who  challenged  him 
to  rhyme  with  — 

"  I,  John  Sylvester, 
Lay  with  your  sister." 

Jonson  answered-"  I,  Ben  Jonson,  lay  with  your  wife/' 
Sylvester  answered, — M  That  Is  not  rhyme. " — "  No,"  sold 
Ben  Jonson  ;  "  but  It  is  frsft." 

»  For  the  character  of  Eutropius,  the  eunuch  and  minister 
at  the  court  of  Arcadlus,  see  Gibbon.  J""  Eutropius.  one  of 
the  principal  eunuchs  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  suc- 
ceeded the  haughty  minister  whose  ruin  he  had  accomplished, 
and  whose  vices  he  soon  imitated.  He  was  the  first  of  his 
artificial  sex  who  dared  to  assume  the  character  of  a  Roman 
magistrate  and  general.  Sometimes,  in  the  presence  of  the 
blushing  senate,  he  ascended  the  tribunal  to  pronounce 
judgment,  or  to  repeat  elaborate  harangues  ;  and  sometimes 
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Hearles — because  no  feeling  dwells  in  ice, 
Its  very  courage  stagnates  to  a  vice. 

XVL 

Where  shall  I  torn  me  not  to  view  its  bonds, 
For  I  will  never  fed  them ;  — Italy  I 

Thy  late  reviving  Roman  soul  desponds 
Beneath  the  lie  this  State-thing  breathed  o'er  thee  - 

Thy  clanking  chain,  and  Erin's  yet  green  wounds, 
Have  voices — tongues  to  cry  aloud  for  me. 

Europe  has  slaves — allies — kings — armies  still, 

And  Southey  lives  to  sing  them  very  I1L 

xvn. 

Meantime — Sir  Laureate — I  proceed  to  dedicate, 
In  honest  simple  verse,  this  song  to  you. 

And,  if  in  flattering  strains  I  do  not  predicate, 
Tis  that  I  still  retain  my  "  buff  and  blue ; "  * 

My  politics  as  yet  are  all  to  educate : 
Apostasy's  so  fashionable,  too, 

To  keep  one  creed's  a  task  grown  quite  Herculean ; 

Is  it  not  so,  my  Tory,  ultra-Julian  ?  * 

Venice,  Sept.  16,  1818. 


appeared  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in  the  dress 
and  armour  of  a  hero.  The  disregard  of  custom  and  decency 
always  betrays  a  weak  and  ill-regulated  mind :  nor  does 
Eutropius  seem  to  hare  compensated  for  the  folly  of  the 
design  by  any  superior  merit  or  ability  in  the  execution.  His 
former  habit*  of  life  had  not  introduced  him  to  the  study  of 
the  laws,  or  the  exercises  of  the  field  ;  his  awkward  and  un- 
successful attempts  provoked  the  secret  contempt  of  the 
spectators ;  the  Goths  expressed  a  wish  that  such  a  general 
might  always  command  the  armies  of  Rome,  and  the  name  of 
the -minister  was  branded  with  ridicule,  more  pernicious, 
perhaps,  than  hatred  to  a  public  character."  —  Gibbon.] 

1  [Mr.  Fox  and  the  Whig  Club  of  his  time  adopted  an 
uniform  of  blue  and  buff:  hence  the  coverings  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  Ac] 

*  I  allude  not  to  our  friend  Landor's  hero,  the  traitor 
Count  Julian,  bat  to  Gibbon's  hero,  vulgarly  yclept  "  The 
Apostate." 

9  [Begun  at  Venice,  September  6. ;  finished  Nov.  1. 1818.] 
4  [We  find  the  following  Fragment  on  the  back  of  the 
Poet's  MS.  of  Canto  I. 

14  I  would  to  heaven  that  I  were  so  much  clav, 

As  I  am  blood,  bone,  marrow,  passion,  feeling— 

Because  at  least  the  past  were  pass'd  away — 
And  for  the  future— (but  I  write  this  reeling, 

Having  got  drunk  exceedingly  to-day, 
So  that  I  seem  to  stand  upon  the  ceiling) 

I  say — the  future  is  a  serious  matter— 

And  so— for  God's  sake— hock  and  soda-water  I "] 

*  [Remodelled  under  the  names  of  "  Don  Juan,"  "  The 
Libertine,"  *c.  Ac,  the  old  Spanish  spiritual  play,  entitled 
"  AtheUta  Fulminato,"  formerly  acted  in  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  has  had  its  day  of  favour  in  every  country 
throughout  Europe.  It  was  first  introduced  upon  the  regular 
stage,  under  the  title  of  "  El  Burlador  de  Sevfila  y  Combi- 
dado  de  Pierra,"  by  Gabriel  Telle*,  the  cotemporary  of  Cal- 
deron.  It  was  soon  translated  into  Italian  by  Cicognini,  and 
performed  with  so  much  success  to  this  language,  not  only  in 
Italy  but  even  at  Paris,  that  Moliere,  shortly  before  bis  death, 
produced  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  called  "  Don  Juan ;  ou,  Le 
Festin  de  Pierre. "  This  niece  was,  in  1677,  put  into  verse  by 
T.  Corneille ;  and  thus  it  has  been  performed  on  the  French 
stage  ever  since.  In  1676,  Shadwell,  the  successor  of  Dryden 
in  the  lanreateahip,  introduced  the  subject  into  this  country, 
in  his  tragedy  of  the  M  Libertine :"  but  he  made  his  hero  so 
unboundedly  wicked,  as  to  exceed  the  limits  of  probability, 
m  all  these  works,  as  well  as  in  Mosart's  celebrated  opera, 
the  Don  is  uniformly  represented  as  a  travelling  rake,  who 
practises  every  where  the  arts  of  seduction,  and  who,  for  bis 
numerous  delinquencies,  is  finally  consumed  by  names  coram 
popmio,  or,  as  Lord  Byron  has  it,  — "  Sent  to  the  devil  some- 
what ere  Us  time."] 

*  [Admiral  Vernon,  who  served  with  considerable  distinction 
in  the  navy,  particularly  in  the  capture  of  Porto  BeUo,  died  tn 
17W.] 

'  [Second  son  of  George  IL,  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battles  of  Dettmgen  and  Fontenoy,  and  atfll  more  so  at  that 
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I  want  a  hero :  an  uncommon  want. 

When  every  year  and  month  sends  forth  %  new 

Till,  after  cloying  the  gazettes  with  cant, 
The  age  discovers  he  is  not  the  true  one ; 

Of  such  as  these  I  should  not  care  to  Taamt*  * 

1 11  therefore  take  our  ancient  friend  Don  Joan— 

We  all  hare  seen  him,  in  the  pantomime, 

Sent  to  the  devil  somewhat  ere  his  time* 

n. 

Vernon  °,  the  butcher  Cumberland  *,  Wolfe  *, 
Prince  Ferdinand  ">,  Oranby  » «,  Burgoyme  * 
pel  is,  Howe »«, 

Evil  and  good,  have  had  their  tithe  of  talk. 
And  fiU'd  their  sign-posts  then,  like  WeBeatry  ■ 

Each  in  their  turn  Uke  Banquo*s  monarch*  stalk. 
Followers  of  fame,  M  nine  farrow  M  of  that  tow : 

France,  too,  had  Buonaparte* "  and  Dumotarier 

Recorded  in  the  Moniteur  and  Courier. 

of  Culloden,  where  he  defeated  the  Chevalier,  m  ITefc. 
Duke,  however,  obscured  hU  fame  br  the  cruel 
he  made,  or  suffered  his  soldiers  to  make,  of  the 
died  in  1765.] 

8  [General  Wolfe,  the  brave  commander  of  the  < 
against  Quebec,  terminated  his  career  in  the 
tory,  whilst  fighting  against  the  French  to  171*.] 

'  [In    1759,   Admiral  Lord  Ilawke  totally  4 
Trench  fleet  equipped  at  Brest  for  the  invassco  of 
In  \76S  he  was  appointed  First  I»rd  of  the    AdhsAcafcy .  aai 
died,  full  of  honours,  in  1791.] 

10  [Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  rained  the  nsxery 
of  Minden.  In  1763.  he  drove  the  French  out  of  Hams  tfa 
died  in  1792.] 

»»  [Son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Rutland  —  dgnaMaed  hh*- 
self  in  1745,  on  the  Invasion  by  Prince  CharUs ;  and  «a 
constituted,  in  1799,  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  Ger- 
many.   He  died  in  1770.] 

11  [An  English  general  officer  and  dramatist,  who  < 
guished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Portugal.  In  ITSa. 
the  Spaniards,  and  also  in  America  by  the  capture  of 
deroga ;  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender,  with  " 
to  General  Gates.    Died  In  1791] 

i*  [Second  son  of  the  Bar!  of  Albemarle, 
head  of  the  Channel  fleet,  he  partially  engaged. 
French  fleet  off  Ushant,  which  contrived  to 
in  consequence,  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and 
quitted.    He  died  in  1T8S.] 

"  [Lord  Howe  distinguished  himself  on 
during  the  American  war.  On  the  breakine  oat  < 
war,  he  took  the  command  of  the  English  neat,  < 
the  enemy  to  an  action  on  the  1st  o?  June,  ITS*. 
splendid  victory.    He  died  in  1790.] 

15  [We  find  on  Lord  Byron's  US.  the  fbnowhm i 
stanza :  —  "In  the  eighth  and  concluding  lean 
Haslitt's  canons  of  criticism,  delivered  at  the  Surrey 
tution,  I  am  accused  of  having  '  lauded  Buonaparte 
skies  in  the  hour  of  his  success,  and  then  peevishly  «!«■ 
my  disappointment  on  the  god  of  my  idolatry.'  Tbe 
lines  I  ever  wrote  upon  Buonaparte  were  the  *  Ode  ta  Na- 
poleon '  [see  ante,  p.  460.],  after  his  abdication  ta  181%.  L2 
that  I  have  ever  written  on  that  subject  has 
his  decline ;  —  I  never  '  met  him  in  the  hour  of  his 
I  have  considered  his  character  at  different  periods*  o  t> 
strength  and  tn  Its  weakness :  by  his  zealots  I  am  anion*  J 
injustice — by  his  enemies  as  Ms  oat  ami  paramo  %  in  mewr 
publications,  both  English  and  foreign. 

44  For  the  accuracy  of  my  tloJrneatmn  I 
thorlty.    A  year  and  some  months  ago.  I  had  the ; 
seeing  at  Venice  my  friend  the  hosjonrahie  floogm 
In  his  way  through  Germany,  he  told  me  that  he  hmt 
honoured  with  a  presentation  to,  and  some  ' 
one  of  the  nearest  family  eon  notions  of  Ke&oaoon  '  < 
gene  Beenharnais).'     During  one  of 
translated  tbe  lines  alluding  to 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold  [amor,  p.  aXL  Ho 
be  was  authorised  by  the  ilhuCrlotai  iwrinnasja — (soil  r*- 
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m. 

Barnave1,  Brtssot*,  Condorcet*,  Mlrabeau4, 
Petlon*,  ClootaA  Danton?,  Marat  8,  La  Fayette  9, 

Were  French,  and  famous  people,  as  we  know ; 
And  there  were  others,  scarce  forgotten  yet, 

Joubert  ">,  Hoche  »  »,  Marceau **,  Lannes  **,  Desaix *«, 
With  many  of  the  military  set,  [Moreau, '• 

Exceedingly  remarkable  at  times, 

Bat  not  at  all  adapted  to  my  rhymes. 

IV. 

Neteon  was  once  Britannia's  god  of  war, 
And  still  should  be  so,  but  the  tide  is  tura'd ; 

There's  no  more  to  be  said  of  Trafalgar, 
'T  is  with  our  hero  quietly  inum'd ; 

Because  the  army's  grown  more  popular, 
At  which  the  naval  people  are  concern 'd ; 

Besides,  the  prince  is  all  for  the  land-service, 

Forgetting  Duncan,  Nelson  Howe,  and  Jeryis. 


cognised  a*  such  by  the  Legitimacy  in  Europe)  —  to  whom 
'  they  were  read-  to  say,  that  *  the  delineation  tea*  complete* 
1  or  words  to  this  effect.  It  is  no  puerile  vanity  which  in- 
duces me  to  publish  this  fact ;  —  but  Mr.  Haslitt  accuses 
my  inconsistency,  and  infers  my  inaccuracy.  Perhaps  he 
vul  admit  that,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  in- 
timate family  connections  of  the  Emperor  may  be  equally 
capable  of  deciding  on  the  subject.  I  tell  Mr.  Haslitt,  that  I 
never  nattered  Napoleon  on  the  throne,  nor  maligned  him 
»tace  his  fall.  I  wrote  what  I  think  are  the  incredible  anti- 
theses of  his  character. 

"  Mr.  Haslitt  accuses  me  further  of  delineating  my$e{f  In 
Chlldo  Harold,  Arc.  Ac.  1  have  denied  this  long  ago — but, 
even  were  It  true,  Locke  tells  us,  that  all  his  knowledge  of 
human  understanding  was  derived  from  studying  his  own 
mind.  From  Mr.  Hazlitt's  opinion  of  my  poetry  1  do  not 
appeal  ;  but !  request  that  gentleman  not  to  insult  me  by  Im- 
puting the  basest  of  crimes, — viz.  'praising  publicly  the 
fetm*  man  whom  I  wished  to  depreciate  in  his  adversity :'  — 
th«  ftrtt  lines  I  ever  wrote  on  Buonaparte  were  in  but  dis- 
praiM>,  in  1*14,— the  last,  though  not  at  all  in  his  favour, 
were  more  impartial  and  discriminative,  in  1S18.  lias  he  be- 
come more  fortunate  since  1814  ?  — Byron,  Venice,  1819.'*] 

»  f  Barnave,  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  French 
revolution,  was  in  171*1  Appointed  president  of  the  Constituent 
A«*t>mbly.  On  the  flight  of  the  royal  family,  he  was  sent  to 
conduct  them  to  Paris.    He  was  guillotined,  Nov.  1793.] 

*  fBrissot  de  WarvlUe,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  published  se- 
T<*ral  tracts,  for  one  of  which  be  was,  in  1784,  thrown  into  the 
Bastile.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  instigators  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  July,  1789.  He  was  led  to  the 
guillotine.  Oct.  1798.] 

*  [Coodorcet  was.  In'  1792,  appointed  president  of  the  Le- 
gi«lmriv*  Assembly.  Having,  in  1793,  attacked  the  new  Con- 
stitution, he  was  denounced.  Being  thrown  Into  prison,  he 
was  on  the  following  morning  found  dead,  apparently  from 
poison.    His  works  are  collected  in  twenty-one  volumes.] 

«  P&irabeau,  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  chief  promoters 
of.  end  actors  in,  the  French  revolution,  died  in  1791.] 

*  fPetion,  mayor  of  Paris  in  1791,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Imprisonment  of  the  king.  Becoming,  in  1799.  an  object 
of  sa»pJdoa  to  Robespierre,  be  took  refuge  In  the  department 
of  the  Calvados  j  where  his  body  was  found  in  a  field,  half- 
Oevourwd  by  worm.] 

*  [John  Baptlste  (better  known  under  the  appellation  of 
Anaeharals)  Clootz.  In  1790,  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Con- 
vyntson.  ha  described  himself  as  "  the  orator  of  she  human 
cmn ." *  Being  suspected  by  Robespierre,  he  was,  in  1794,  con- 
to  death.    On  the  scaffold  he  begged  to  be  deoa* 

the  tast,  as  be  wished  to  make  some  observations 
r*««tsaiaJ  to  the  establishment  of  certain  principles,  while  the 
*t#ert*  of  the  others  were  failing ;  a  request  obligingly  com- 
plied with.] 
f  nOnntoo  played  a  very  important  part  during  the  first 

(gars  cat  Che  French  revolution.    After  the  fall  of  the  king, 
•  era*  made  Minister  of  Justice.  His  violent  measures  led  to 
toe  Hood/  scenes  of  September,  1793.    Being  denounced  to 
tj*»  committee  of  Safety,  he  ended  hie  career  on  the  guillotine, 
It*  I7S»*_J 
*  f~Ttsi*  wretch  figured  among  the  actors  of  the  10th  Au- 
mbA  la  the  assassinations  of  September,  1799.    In  May, 
fae>  was  denounced,  and  delivered  over  to  the  revo- 
tribunal,   which  acquitted  him ;  but  bis  bloody 
emetod  by  Use  knife  of  an  assassin,  in  the  person 
CordeJ 


V. 

Brave  men  were  living  before  Agvnemnon l* 
And  since,  exceeding  valorous  and  sage, 

A  good  deal  like  him  too,  though  quite  the  same  none  | 
But  then  they  shone  not  on  the  poet's  page, 

And  so  have  been  forgotten :  — I  condemn  none, 
But  can't  find  any  in  the  present  age 

Fit  for  my  poem  (that  is,  for  my  new  one) ; 

So,  as  I  said,  111  take  my  friend  Don  Juan.  n 

VL 
Most  epic  poets  plunge  M  in  medias  resH 

(Horace  makes  this  the  heroic  turnpike  road),  •• 
And  then  your  hero  tells,  whene'er  you  please, 

What  went  before-— by  way  of  episode, 
While  seated  after  dinner  at  bis  ease, 

Beside  his  mistress  in  some  soft  abode, 
Palace,  or  garden,  paradise,  or  cavern, 
Which  serves  the  happy  couple  for  a  tavern* 

9  [Of  all  these  "  famous  people,"  the  General  was  the  last 
survivor.    He  died  in  IBM.] 

10  [Joubert  distinguished  himself  at  the  engagements  of 
Laono,  Montenotte,  MUtealmo,  Cava,  Montebello,  Rivoli,  and 
especially  in  the  Tyrol.  He  was  afterwards  opposed  to  Su- 
warrow,  and  was  killed,  In  1799,  at  Nov!.] 

1 »  [In  1796,  Hoche  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Ireland,  and  sailed  in  December  from  Brest ; 
but,  a  storm  dispersing  the  fleet,  the  plan  failed.  After  his 
return,  he  received  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre 
and  Mouse ;  but  died  suddenly,  in  September,  1797,  it  was 
supposed  of  poison.] 

11  [General  Marceau  first  distinguished  himself  in  La  Ven- 
due.   He  was  killed  by  a  rifle-ball  at  Alterkerchen.  See  auti. 

p.  34.] 

"  [Lannes,  Duke  of  Montebello,  distinguished  himself  at 
Mlllesimo,  Lodi,  Aboukir,  Acre,  Montebello,  Austerlltz,  Jena, 
Pultusk,  Preuss  Eylau,  Friedland,  Tudela,  Saragossa,  Eoh- 
muhl,  and,  lastly,  at  Baling ;  where,  In  May,  1809,  he  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-shot.] 

"  [At  the  taking  of  Malta,  and  at  the  battles  or  Cbebreias 
and  of  the  Pyramids,  Desaix  displayed  the  greatest  bravery. 
He  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon-ball  at  Marengo,  just 
as  victory  declared  for  the  French.] 

19  [One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  republican  generals. 
In  1813,  on  hearing  of  the  reverses  of  Napoleon  in  Russia,  he 
joined  the  allied  armies.  He  was  struck  by  a  cannon-ball  at 
the  battle  of  Dresden,  in  1813.] 

"      "  Vhtere  fortes  ante  Agamemnoaa,"  *c,  —  Hoa. 

"  Before  great  Agamemnon  reign'd, 

Reign'd  kings  as  great  as  he,  and  brave, 
Whose  huge  ambition 's  now  contain'd 

In  the  small  compass  of  a  grave ; 
In  endless  night  they  sleep,  unwept,  unknown. 
No  bard  had  they  to  make  all  time  their  own.'1 

FaaNou,  p.  2H.] 

"  [Mr.  Coleridge,  speaking  of  the  original "  Atheista  Ful- 
xninato,"  says  —  *4  Rank,  fortune,  wit,  talent,  acquired  Jtnow- 
ledge,  and  liberal  accomplishments,  with  beauty  of  person, 
vigorous  health,  and  constitutional  hardihood— all  these 
advantages,  elevated  by  the  habits  and  sympathies  of  noble 
birth  and  national  character,  are  supposed  to  have  combined 
in '  Don  Juan,'  so  as  to  give  htm  the  means  of  carrying  Into 
all  its  practical  consequences  the  doctrine  of  a  godless  nature, 
as  the  sole  ground  and  efficient  cause  not  only  of  all  things, 
events,  and  appearances,  but  likewise  of  all  our  thoughts, 
sensations,  impulses,  and  actions.  Obedience  to  nature  Is  die 
only  virtue:  the  gratification  of  the  passions  and  appetites 
her  only  dictate :  each  individual's  self-will  the  sole  organ 
through  which  nature  utters  her  commands,  and 

"  Self-contradiction  is  the  only  wrong  1 
For,  by  the  laws  of  spirit,  in  the  right 
Is  every  individual's  character 
That  acts  in  strict  consistence  with  Itself." 
See  ScuLLza's  WaBenttetn.] 

18  ["  Semper  ad  eventum  ffestfnat,  et  in  medias  res, 
Non  secus  ac  notas,  audltorem  rapit." 

"  But  to  the  grand  event  he  speeds  his  course, 
And  bears  his  readers,  with  impetuous  force. 
Into  the  midst  of  things,  while  every  line 
Opens,  by  just  degrees,  his  whole  design."  —  Fa  Alios.] 
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vn. 

That  is  the  usual  method,  but  not  mine — 
My  way  is  to  begin  with  the  beginning ; 

The  regularity  of  my  design 
Forbids  all  wandering  as  the  worst  of  sinning, 

And  therefore  I  shall  open  with  a  line 
(Although  it  cost  me  half  an  hour  in  spinning) 

Narrating  somewhat  of  Don  Juan's  father, 

And  also  of  his  mother,  if  you'd  rather. 

TIE 
In  Seville  was  he  born,  a  pleasant  city, 

Famous  for  oranges  and  women  * — he 
Who  has  not  seen  it  will  be  much  to  pity, 

So  says  the  proverb  > — and  I  quite  agree ; 
Of  all  the  Spanish  towns  is  none  more  pretty, 

Cadis  perhaps — but  that  you  soon  may  see  ;— 
Don  Juan's  parents  bred  beside  the  river, 
A  noble  stream,  and  call'd  the  Guadalquivir. 


His  father's  name  was  Jose — Do*,  of  course, 
A  true  Hidalgo,  free  from  every  stain 

Of  Moor  or  Hebnew  blood,  he  traced  his  source 
Through  the  most  Gothic  gentlemen  of  Spain ; 

A  better  cavalier  ne'er  mounted  horse, 
Or,  being  mounted,  e'er  got  down  again, 

Than  Jeae,  who  begot  our  hero,  who 

Begot — but  that's  to  come Wen,  to  renew : 

X. 
His  mother  was  a  learned  lady,  famed 

For  every  branch  of  every  science  known — 
In  every  Christian  language  ever  named, 

With  virtues  equaU'd  by  her  wit  alone : 
She  made  the  cleverest  people  quite  ashamed* 

And  even  the  good  with  inward  envy  groan, 
Finding  themselves  so  very  much  exceeded 
In  their  own  way  by  an  the  things  that  she  did. 


Her  memory  was  a  mine :  she  knew  by  heart 
AJ1  Calderon  and  greater  part  of  Lope\  * 

So  that  if  any  actor  miss'd  his  part 
She  could  have  served  him  for  the  prompters  copy 

For  her  Feinagje's  were  an  useless  art,  * 
And  he  himself  obliged  to  shut  up  shop — he 

Could  never  make  a  memory  so  fine  as 

That  which  adorh'd  the  brain  of  Donna  Inei.  « 

1  ["  The  women  of  Seville  are,  in  general,  very  handsome, 
with  large  black  eyes,  and  forms  more  graceful  in  motion 
than  can  be  conceived  by  an  Englishman— added  to  the  most 
becoming  dress,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  moat  decent  in 
the  world.  Certainly ,  they  are  fascinating ;  but  their  minds 
have  only  one  idea,  and  the  btirinest  of  their  lives  ii  in- 
trigue."—«d>v©si  Letters,  1809.] 

*  ["  Quien  no  ha  visto  Serffla,  no  ha  viato  maravOla."] 

*  [Professor  Fetnagie,  of  Baden,  who,  in  1818,  under  the 
especial  patronage  of  the  "  JHtoet,"  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
ture* at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Mnemonics.] 

4  ["  Lady  Byron  had  good  ideas,  but  could  never  express 
them :  wrote  poetry  also,  but  it  was  only  good  by  accident. 
Her  letters  were  always  enigmatical,  often  unintelligible.  She 
was  governed  by  what  she  called  fixed  rules  and  principles 
squared  mathwnarlcally."— J^rtm  Letters.} 

»  ["  Little  she  spoke— but  what  she  spoke  was  Attic  all. 
With  words  and  deeds  in  perfect  unanimity."— MS.] 

6  [Sir  Samuel  Romllly  lost  bis  lady  on  the  99th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  committed  suicide  on  the  3d  of  November,  1818.— 
M  But  there  will  come  a  day  of  reckoning,  even  if  I  should 
not  live  to  see  it.  I  have  at  least  seen  Romllly  shivered,  who 
was  one  of  my  assassins.  When  that  man  was  doing  his 
worst  to  uproot  my  whole  family,  tree,  branch,  and  blossoms 

— when,  after  taking  my  retainer,  he  went  over  to  them 

when  he  was  bringing  desolation  on  my  household  puds — 
did  he  think  that,  In  less  than  three  years,  a  natural  event 


Her  favourite  science  was  the  rnathenutlca]. 
Her  noblest  virtue  was  her  rnagiuuiliinty, 

Her  wit  (she  sometimes  tried  at  wit)  was  Attic  an, 
Her  serious  sayings  darken'd  to  sublimity; » 

In  short,  in  all  things  she  was  fairly  what  I  call 
A  prodigy — her  morning  dress  was  dimity, 

Her  evening  silk,  or,  in  the  summer,  muslin, 

And  other  stuA,  with  which  I  won't  stay  puszlinf. 


i 


She  knew  the  Latin --that  It,  •*  the  Lord's  prayer/ 

And  Greek — the  alphabet — I  In  nearly  sure ; 
She  read  some  French  romances  here  and  there, 

Although  her  mode  of  speaking  was  not  pure ; 
For  native  Spanish  she  had  no  great  care. 

At  least  her  conversation  was  obscure ; 
Her  thoughts  were  theorems,  her  words  a  problem. 
As  if  she  deem'd  that  mystery  would  ennoble  tern. 

XIV. 
She  liked  the  English  and  the  Hebrew  tongue, 

And  said  there  was  analogy  between  ton ; 
She  proved  it  somehow  out  of  sacred  song,         (*eaa, 

But  I  must  leave  the  proofs  to  those  who  Ye  seta 
But  this  I  heard  her  say,  and  cant  be  wrong. 

And  all  may  think  which  way  their  judgments  leas 
'em,  [am/ 

"  *Tis  strange — the  Hebrew  noun  which  means  » I 
The  English  always  use  to  govern  d — n." 


Some  women  mse  their  tongues— she  look'd  a  lectures 

Each  eye  a  sermon,  and  her  brow  a  homily. 
An  all-in-all  sufficient  self-director, 

Like  the  lamented  late  Sir  Samuel  Bonti&y, « 
The  Law's  expounder,  and  the  State's  corrector. 

Whose  suicide  was  almost  an  anomaly— 
One  sad  example  more,  that  "  All  is  vanity,*-— 
(The  jury  brought  their  verdict  In  « Insanity.*) 

XVL 
In  short,  she  was  a  walking  rnlcnlatfcm. 

Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  stepping  from  their  eo-vrC 
Or  Mrs.  Trimmer's  books  on  education,  * 

Or  "  Coelebs'  Wife  H»  set  out  to  quest  of  lovers, 
Morality's  prim  personification, 

In  which  not  Envy's  self  a  fiaw  discovers; 
To  others'  share  let  M  female  errors  fall," 
For  she  had  not  even  one — the  worst  of  all 

a  severe,  domestic,  bat  an  expected  and  ceeataea 
would  lay  h5s  carcass  in  a  cross-road,  or  stamp  1 
a  verdict  of  lunacy  I  Did  he  (who  in  his  •exact** 
reflect  or  consider  what***  feelings  must  ha*« 
wife,  and  child,  and  sister,  and  name,  and  fane,  a 
were  to  he  my  sacrifice  on  his  legal  altar.— aa_ 
moment  when  mv  health  was  declaring,  ssr  tortus* 
raised,  and  my  mind  bad  been  shaken  by  assarr  e 
disappointment —while  1  was  vet  joun#\  * 
reformed  what  might  be  wrong  In  my  cm  ' 
what  was  perplexm  in  my  aaadrs  IBot 
Ac — ByrtmLeUerg,  June,  181ft.] 


«* 


*  [Maria  Edgeworth,  author  of 
Education/'  "Castle  Backrest/*  Jfce.  Ac  *«.  — - 
says  Lord  Byron,  u  I  recollect  to  have  met  afisa 
in  the  fashionable  world  of  London.    She  was  ■ 
an  assuming  '  Jeannie  Deans-looking  body/ 
say ;  and  if  not  handsome,  certainly  not  Ul 
conversation  was  as  quiet  as  herself.    One  would 
guessed  she  could  write  her  name :  whereas  h 
not  as  if  he  could  write  nothing  else,  but  as  if 
was  worth  writfog.*'— JS^rrois  IMsry,  Ittl.J 

*  ["  Comparative  View  of  the  New  nan  of 
M  Teacher's  Assistant,"  Ac  Jrc.] 

»  [Hannah  Mora's  "  Calebs  ta  Search  of  a  Wife, 
sermon-like  novel,  which  had  great 
is  now  forgotten.] 


>•  * 
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XVTL 
Oh !  sbe  was  perfect  put  all  parallel  — 

Of  any  modern  female  saint's  comparison ; 
So  far  above  the  cunning  powers  of  hell, 

Her  guardian  angel  had  given  up  his  garrison ; 
Even  her  minutest  motions  went  as  well 

As  those  of  the  best  time-piece  made  by  Harrison : 
In  virtues  nothing  earthly  could  surpass  her, 
Save  thine  "  incomparable  oil,"  Macassar!  ' 

xvni. 

Perfect  she  was,  but  as  perfection  is 
Insipid  in  this  naughty  world  of  ours, 

Where  our  first  parents  never  learn'd  to  kiss 
Tin  they  were  exiled  from  their  earlier  bowers, 

Where  all  was  peace,  and  innocence,  and  bliss, 2 
(I  wonder  how  they  got  through  the  twelve  hours), 

Don  J6se,  like  a  lineal  son  of  Eve, 

Went  plucking  various  fruit  without  her  leave. 

XIX. 

He  was  a  mortal  of  the  careless  kind, 
With  no  great  love  for  learning,  or  the  learn'd, 

Who  chose  to  go  where'er  he  had  a  mind, 
And  never  dream'd  his  lady  was  concern'd ; 

The  world,  as  usual,  wickedly  inclined 
To  see  a  kingdom  or  a  house  o'erturn'd, 

WhisperM  he  had  a  mistress,  some  said  two. 

But  for  domestic  quarrels  one  will  do. 

XX. 

Now  Donna  Ines  had,  with  all  her  merit, 
A  great  opinion  of  her  own  good  qualities ; 

Neglect,  indeed,  requires  a  saint  to  bear  it, 
And  such,  Indeed,  she  was  in  her  moralities ;  s 

But  then  she  had  a  devil  of  a  spirit, 

And  sometimes  mix'd  up  fancies  with  realities, 

And  let  few  opportunities  escape 

Of  getting  her  liege  lord  Into  a  scrape. 


'I 
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Thie  was  an  easy  matter  with  a  man 

Oft  in  the  wrong,  and  never  on  his  guard ; 

And  even  the  wisest,  do  the  best  they  can, 

Have  moments,  hours,  and  days,  so  unprepared, 

That  you  might  "  brain  them  with  their  lady's  fan ; "  * 
And  sometimes  ladles  hit  exceeding  hard, 

And  fans  turn  Into  falchions  in  fair  hands, 

And  why  and  wherefore  no  one  understands. 

xxn. 

"Tla  pity  learned  virgins  ever  wed 
With  persons  of  no  sort  of  education, 

»  "  Description  des  tvrftu  incomparable  de  l'Hulle  de 
Macassar."    See  the  Advertisement. 

*  C*  Where  all  was  Innocence  and  quiet  bliss." —MS.] 

*  f*  And  so  she  seem'd,  in  all  outside  formalities.*' —MS.] 

*  {**  By  this  band,  if  I  were  now  by  this  rascal,  I  could 
brain  him  with  his  lady's  fan."— Shakspkark.] 

*  [M  Wishing  each  other  damn'd,  divorced,  or  dead."— MS.] 

*  fLady  Byron  had  left  London  at  the  latter  end  of  Janu- 
ary, on  a  visit  to  her  (ether's  house  in  Leicestershire,  and 
fjord  Byron  was,  In  a  short  time  alter,  to  follow  her.  They  had 
parted  In  the  utmost  kindness,— she  wrote  him  a  letter,  full 
of  playfulness  and  affection,  on  the  road,  and,  immediately 
eo  her  arrival  at  Kirkby  Mallory,  her  father  wrote  to  ac- 
quaint Lord  Byron  that  she  would  return  to  him  no  more. 
Aft  the  time  when  be  had  to  stand  this  unexpected  shock, 
Mj  pecuniary  embarrassment*,  which  had  been  fast  gathering 
mrcaod  him.  during  the  whole  of  the  past  year,  had  arrived 
«E  their  utmost. — Moots.  "  The  facts  are :  —  I  left  London 
for  Kirkby  Mallory.  the  residence  of  my  father  and  mother, 
on  the  I5tb  of  January.  1816.    Lord  Byron  had  signified  to 

Id  writing  (Jan.  oth)  his  absolute  desire  that  I  should 
00  the  earliest  day  that  1  could  conveniently 


Or  gentlemen,  who,  though  well  born  and  bred, 

Grow  tired  of  scientific  conversation : 
I  don't  choose  to  say  much  upon  this  head, 

I  *m  a  plain  man,  and  in  a  single  station, 
But —  Oh !  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual, 
Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  hen-peck'd  .you  all  ? 

XXIII. 
Don  Jose  and  his  lady  quarrell'd — why, 

Not  any  of  the  many  could  divine, 
Though  several  thousand  people  chose  to  try, 

'T  was  surely  no  concern  of  theirs  nor  mine ; 
I  loathe  that  low  vice — curiosity ; 

But  if  there's  anything  in  which  I  shine, 
'Tis  in  arranging  all  my  friends'  affairs, 
Mot  having,  of  my  own,  domestic  carts. 

XXIV. 
And  so  I  interfered,  and  with  the  beet 

Intentions,  but  their  treatment  was  not  kind ; 
I  think  the  foolish  people  were  possess'd. 

For  neither  of  them  could  I  ever  find, 
Although  their  porter  afterwards  confess'd — 

But  that's  no  matter,  and  the  worst 's  behind, 
For  little  Juan  o'er  me  threw,  down  stairs, 
A  pall  of  housemaid's  water  unawares. 

XXV. 

A  little  curly-headed,  good-for-nothing, 
And  mischief-making  monkey  from  his  birth ; 

His  parents  ne'er  agreed  except  in  doting 
Upon  the  most  unquiet  imp  on  earth ; 

Instead  of  quarrelling,  had  they  been  but  both  in 
Their  senses,  they  'd  have  sent  young  master  forth 

To  school,  or  had  him  soundly  whipp'd  at  home, 

To  teach  him  manners  for  the  time  to  come. 

XXVL 
Don  Jose  and  the  Donna  Inez  led 

For  some  time  an  unhappy  sort  of  life, 
Wishing  each  other,  not  divorced,  but  dead ;  * 

They  lived  respectably  as  man  and  wife, 
Their  conduct  was  exceedingly  well-bred, 

And  gave  no  outward  signs  of  inward  strife, 
Until  at  length  the  smother'd  fire  broke  out, 
And  put  the  business  past  all  kind  of  doubt 6 

XXVIL 
For  Inez  call'd  some  druggists  and  physicians, 

And  tried  to  prove  her  loving  lord  was  mad,  1 
But  as  he  had  some  ludd  intermissions, 

She  next  decided  he  was  only  bad  ,- 

fix.    It  was  not  safe  for  me  to  undertake  the  fatigue  of  a 

t'  ourney  sooner  than  the  18th.  Preriously  to  my  departure,  It 
iad  been  strongly  impressed  on  mymind,  that  Lord  Byron  was 
under  the  Influence  of  insanity.  This  opinion  was  derired  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  communications  made  to  me  by  bis 
nearest  relatives  and  personal  attendant,  who  had  more  op- 
portunities than  myself  of  observing  him  during  the  latter 
Eart  of  my  stay  in  town.  It  was  even  represented  to  me  that 
e  was  In  danger  of  destroying  himself.  With  the  concur- 
rence of  his  family,  I  had  consulted  Dr.  Baillie  as  a  friend 
(Jan.  8th)  respecting  this  supposed  malady.  On  acquainting 
him  with  the  state  of  the  case,  and  with  Lord  Byron's  desire 
that  I  should  leave  London,  Dr.  Baillie  thought  that  my  ab- 
sence might  be  advisable  as  an  experiment,  assuming  the  fact 
of  mental  derangement ;  for  Dr.  Baillie,  not  having  had  ac- 
cess to  Lord  Byron,  could  not  pronounce  a  positive  opinion 
on  that  point.  He  enjoined  that  in  correspondence  with  Lord 
Byron  1  should  avoid  all  but  light  and  soothing  topics. 
Under  these  impressions,  1  left  London,  determined  to 
follow  the  advice  given  by  Dr.  Baillie." —Lady  Byron,} 


»  [M  I  was  surprised  one  day  by  a  Doctor  (Dr.  Bafllie)  and 

_  Lawyer  (Dr.  LtuL* — *— %     *  *—* — ' *  ml*~ 

same  time  into  my 

Qq 


a  Lawyer  (Dr.  Lushington)  almost  forcing  themselves  aft  the 
ay  room.    1  did  not  know  till  afterwards  the 
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Yet  when  they  ask'd  her  for  her  deposition*, 

Ho  sort  of  explanation  could  be  had, 
8ave  that  her  duty  both  to  man  and  God 
Required  this  conduct — which  aeem'd  very  odd. 


XXVLLL 
She  kept  a*  journal,  where  his  faults  were  noted, 

And  open'd  certain  trunks  of  books  and  letters, 
All  which  might,  if  occasion  served,  be  quoted ; 

And  then  she  had  all  Seville  for  abettors, 
Besides  her  good  old  grandmother  (who  doted) ; 

The  hearers  of  her  case  became  repeaters, 
Then  advocates,  inquisitors,  and  judges, 
Some  for  amusement,  others  for  old  grudges. 

XXIX. 

And  then  this  best  and  meekest  woman  bore 
With  such  serenity  her  husband's  woes, 

Just  as  the  Spartan  ladies  did  of  yore, 

Who  saw  their  spouses  kill'd,  and  nobly  chose 

Never  to  say  a  word  about  them  more — 
Calmly  she  heard  each  calumny  that  rose, 

And  saw  kis  agonies  with  such  sublimity, 

That  all  the  world  exclaim'd,  "  What  magnanimity ! " 

XXX. 

No  doubt  this  patience, when  the  world  Is  damning  us, 

Is  philosophic  in  our  former  friends ; 
*T  is  also  pleasant  to  be  deem'd  magnanimous, 

The  more  so  in  obtaining  our  own  ends ; 
And  what  the  lawyers  call  a  "  malus  animus" 

Conduct  like  this  by  no  means  comprehends : 
Revenge  in  person's  certainly  no  virtue, 
But  then  *tis  not  my  fault,  if  othert  hurt  you. 

XXXL 

And  if  our  quarrels  should  rip  up  old  stories, 
And  help  them  with  a  lie  or  two  additional, 

/*m  not  to  blame,  as  you  well  know— no  more  is 
Any  one  else — they  were  become  traditional ; 

Besides,  their  resurrection  aids  our  glories 

By  contrast,  which  is  what  we  just  were  wishing  all: 

real  object  of  their  visit.  1  thought  their  questions  singular, 
frivolous,  and  somewhat  importunate,  if  not  impertinent : 
but  what  should  I  have  thought,  if  I  had  known  that  they  were 
sent  to  provide  proofs  of  mj  insanity.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
my  answers  to  these  emissaries  were  not  very  rational  or  con- 
sistent, for  my  imagination  was  heated  with  other  things.  But 
Dr.  Baillie  could  not  conscientiously  make  me  out  a  certifi- 
cate for  Bedlam ;  and  perhaps  the  Lawyer  gave  a  more  fa- 
vourable report  to  his  employers.  I  do  not,  however,  tax 
Lady  Byron  with  this  transaction ;  probably  she  was  not 
privy  to  it.  She  was  the  tool  of  others.  Her  mother  always 
detested  me,  and  had  not  even  the  decency  to  conceal  tt  in 
her  bouse." — Lord  B*ron.  u  My  mother  always  treated 
Lord  B.  with  an  affectionate  consideration  and  indulgence, 
which  extended  to  every  little  peculiarity  of  his  feelings. 
Never  did  an  irritating  word  escape  her  lips  in  her  whole  In- 
tercourse with  him."— Lady  Byron.] 

1  [Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  Ac.  Ac] 
*  ["  First  their  friends  tried  at  reconciliation."— MS.] 
3  [The  Right  Honourable  R-Wilmot  Horton,  &c.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  a  fragment  of  a  novel  written  by  Lord  Byron 
in  1817:  —  "A  few  hours  afterwards  we  were  very  good 
friends ;  and  a  few  days  after  she  set  out  for  Aragon,  with  my 
son,  on  a  visit  to  her  father  and  mother.  I  did  not  accom- 
pany her  immediately,  having  been  in  Aragon  before,  but 
was  to  join  the  family  in  their  Moorish  chateau  within  a  few 
weeks.  During  her  Journey,  I  received  a  very  affectionate 
letter  from  Donna  Josepha,  apprising  me  of  the  welfare  of 
herself  and  my  son.  On  her  arrival  at  the  chateau,  I  received 
another,  still  more  affectionate,  pressing  me,  in  very  fond, 
and  rather  foolish  terms,  to  join  her  immediately.  As  I 
was  preparing  to  set  out  from  Seville,  I  received  a  third — 
this  was  from  her  father,  Don  Jose  dl  Cardoso,  who  re- 

} nested  me,  in  the  politest  manner,  to  dissolve  my  marriage. 
answered  him  with  equal  politeness,  that  I  would  do  no 
such  thing.  A  fourth  letter  arrived — it  was  from  Donna 
Josepha,  in  which  she  informed  me  that  her  father's  letter 


And  science  profits  by  this  ivsumctian — 
Dead  scandals  form  good  subjects  for  dkicetton 


XXXtL 

Their  friends l  had  tried  at  reconciliation,* 
Then  their  relations  3,  who  made  matters 

(*T  were  hard  to  tell  upon  a  like  occasion 
To  whom  it  may  be  best  to  have  recourse — 

I  can't  say  much  for  friend  or  yet  relation) : 
The  lawyers  did  their  utmost  for  divorce,  * 

But  scarce  a  fee  was  paid  on  either  side 

Before,  unluckily,  Don  Jose  died. 

xxxnx 

He  died :  and  most  unluckily,  because, 
According  to  all  hints  I  could  collect 

From  counsel  learned  in  those  kinds  of  laws, 
(Although  their  talk's  obscure  and  circsmsspect) 

His  death  contrived  to  spoil  a  charming  caose ; 
A  thousand  pities  also  with  respect 

To  public  feeling,  which  on  this  occasion 

Was  manifested  in  a  great  sensation. 

xxxrv. 

But  ah !  he  died ;  and  buried  with  him  lay 
The  public  feeling  and  the  lawyers'  fees : 
His  house  was  sold,  his  servants  sent  away, 

A  Jew  took  one  of  his  two  mistresses, 
A  priest  the  other — at  least  so  they  say : 
I  ask'd  the  doctors  after  his  disease- 
He  died  of  the  slow  fever  callM  the  tertian. 
And  left  his  widow  to  her  own  aversion. 

XXXV. 

Yet  J6se  was  an  honourable  man. 

That  I  must  say,  who  knew  him  very  weB ; 

Therefore  his  frailties  I'll  no  further  scan, 
Indeed  there  were  not  many  more  to  tell ; 

And  if  his  passions  now  and  then  outran 
Discretion,  and  were  not  so  peaceable 

As  Numa*s  (who  was  also  named  FompOlus),  * 

He  had  been  ill  brought  up,  and  was  bom  bUiooa.  * 


u 


net 
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was  written  by  her  particular  desire.    I 
by  return  of  post :  she  replied,  by  express,  that  a* 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  it  was  unnecessary  to  gjve 
—but  that  she  was  an  injured  and  excellent  woman.    I 
inquired  why  she  had  written  to  me  the  two  pi 
tionate  letters,  requesting  me  u>  come  to  Aragon. 
swered,  that  was  because  she  believed  me  out  of  say 
that,  being  unfit  to  take  care  of  myself,  I  had  only  to 
on  this  journey  alone,  and,  making  my  way  without 
to  Don  Jose  di  Cardoso's,  1  should  there  have  ' 
tenderest  of  wives  and—  a  strait  waistcoat-    1  had 
reply  to  this  piece  of  affection,  but  a  reiteration  of  my 
for  some  lights  upon  the  subject.    I  was  answered* 
would  only  be  related  to  the  Inquisition.    In  the 
our  domestic  discrepancv  had  become  a  public 
cussion ;  and  the  world,  which  always  deeJds 
only  in  Aragon  but  in  Andalusia,  determined  that  1 
only  to  blame,  but  that  all  Spain  could  produce  aofcod 
blameable.    My  case  was  supposed  to  comprise  all  the 
which  could,  and  several  which  could  not,  be  eo 
little  less  than  an  auto-da-fe  vas  anticipated 
But  let  no  man  say  thai  we  are  abandoned  by 
adversity — it  was  just  the  reverse.    Mine  lb: 
me  to  condemn,  advise,  and  console  me  with  their 
bation.    They  told  me  all  that  was,  would,  or  rouid  be 
on  the  subject.    The*  shook  their  heads — they  4 
me — deplored  me,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  ana--. 
dinner.''] 

4  ["  The  lawyers  iu lussnlnl  a  dtroree-**—  KSO 

*  "  primus  qui  IegRms  uraexn 

Fundabit,  Curtbos  parvts  et  pauper*  terra 
Missus  in  imperium  magnum."— Vtao. 

«  ["  He  had  been  111  brought  op*  [|£wS  ESujJ 
Or. 
"  The  reason  was,  perhaps,  that  he  was  bfltoais.**—  M& 
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XXXVI. 

Whate'er  might  be  his  worthleasneas  or  worth, 
Poor  fellow !  he  had  many  things  to  wound  him. 

Let's  own—- since  it  can  do  no  good  on  earth  * — 
It  was  a  trying  moment  that  which  found  him 

Standing  alone  beside  his  desolate  hearth,     [him :  * 
Where  all  his  household  gods  lay  shiverM  round 

No  choice  was  left  his  feelings  or  his  pride, 

Save  death  or  Doctors*  Commons— so  he  died,  s 


xxxvn. 

Dying  intestate,  Juan  was  sole  heir 

To  a  chancery  suit,  and  messuages,  and  lands, 
Which,  with  a  long  minority  and  care, 

Promised  to  turn  out  well  in  proper  hands : 
Ines  became  sole  guardian,  which  was  fair, 

And  answerM  but  to  nature's  just  demands ; 
An  only  son  left  with  an  only  mother4 
Is  brought  up  much  more  wisely  than  another. 

XXXVUL 
Sagest  of  women,  even  of  widows,  she 

Resolved  that  Juan  should  be  quite  a  paragon, 
And  worthy  of  the  noblest  pedigree : 

(His  sire  was  of  Castile,  his  dam  from  Aragon. ) 
Then  for  accomplishments  of  chivalry, 

In  case  our  lord  the  king  should  go  to  war  again, 
He  leara'd  the  arts  of  riding,  fencing,  gunnery, 
And  how  to  scale  a  fortress— or  a  nunnery. 

XXXIX. 

But  that  which  Donna  Ines  most  desired, 
And  saw  into  herself  each  day  before  all 

The  learned  tutors  whom  for  him  she  hired, 
Was,  that  his  breeding  should  be  strictly  moral : 

Much  into  all  his  studies  she  inquired, 
And  so  they  were  submitted  first  to  her,  all, 

Arts,  sciences,  no  branch  was  made  a  mystery 

To  Juan's  eyes,  excepting  natural  history. 

XL. 
The  languages,  especially  the  dead, 

The  sciences,  and  most  of  all  the  abstruse, 
The  arts,  at  least  all  such  as  could  be  said 

To  be  the  most  remote  from  common  use, 


MS.} 


M  And  we*  may  own  — since  be 


'  ["  I  could  have  forgiren  the  digger  or  the  bowl,  any 
thing;  bat  the  deliberate  desolation  piled  upon  me,  when  I 
stood  alone  upon  nw  hearth,  with  my  household  gods  shi- 
vered around  me.  Do  yon  suppose  I  have  forgotten  or  for- 
given It?  It  hat,  comparatively,  swallowed  up  in  me  every 
peter  reeling,  and  I  am  only  a  spectator  upon  earth  till  a 
tenfold  opportunity  offers."— Byron  Letters,  Sept.  10. 1818. 

"  t  had  one  only  fount  of  quiet  left, 
And  that  they  poison'd  i    My  pure  household  gods 
Were  shiver  d  on  ray  hearth,  and  o'er  their  shrine 
Sate  grinning  ribaldry  and  sneering  scorn." 

Marino  Falter o.] 

»  CM  Save  death  orJJ^^-^jso  he  died.»-MS.] 

«  (**  I  have  been  thinking  of  an  odd  circumstance.— My 
dsMfhter,  ay  wife,  my  half-sister,  my  mother,  my  sisters 
mother,  my  natural  daughter,  and  myself,  are,  or  were,  all 
cwUjf  children.  My  sister's  mother  had  only  one  half-sister 
by  that  second  marriage  (herself,  too,  an  only  child),  and  my 
Cither  had  only  me  (an  only  child)  by  his  second  marriage 
with  my  mother.  Such  a  complication  of  only  children,  all 
tending  to  one  family,  is  singular,  and  looks  like  fatality  al- 
But  the  fiercest  animals  have  the  rarest  number  in 
Utters,—  a*  lions,  tigers,  and  even  elephants,  which 
mild  in  comparison,  —tyro*  Diary ;  1821.] 

•  (*•  Defending  still  their  Iliads  and  Odyssey*."— MS.] 

«  See  LongJnns,  8eetiou  10.,  "'tmrfunwu)  mM*  etfftW 

* t,*ni£flt  rU**."— [The  Ode  alluded  to  is  the  ia- 

■  tm  eeMf  Xrtr  SHenn,  m.  v.  a. 


In  all  these  he  was  much  and  deeply  read: 
But  not  a  page  of  anything  that's  loose, 
Or  hints  continuation  of  the  species, 
Was  ever  suffcr'd,  lest  he  should  grow  vicious. 

XLL 
His  classic  studies  made  a  little  puxsle, 

Because  of  filthy  loves  of  gods  and  goddesses. 
Who  in  the  earlier  ages  raised  a  bustle, 

But  never  put  on  pantaloons  or  bodices ; 
His  reverend  tutors  had  at  times  a  tussle, 

And  for  their  .Sneids,  Hinds,  and  Odysseys,  » 
Were  forced  to  make  an  odd  sort  of  apology, 
For  Donna  Ines  dreaded  the  Mythology. 

XLIL 
Ovid's  a  rake,  as  half  his  verses  show  him, 

Anacreon's  morals  are  a  still  worse  sample, 
Catullus  scarcely  has  a  decent  poem, 

I  don't  think  Sappho's  Ode  a  good  example, 
Although  Longinus*  tells  us  there  is  no  hymn 

Where  the  sublime  soars  forth  on  wings  more  ample ; 
But  Virgil's  songs  are  pure,  except  that  horrid  one 
Beginning  with  "Formosum  Pastor  Cory  don." 

XTJir. 
Lucretius'  irreligion  is  too  strong 

For  early  stomachs,  to  prove  wholesome  food ; 
I  can't  help  thinking  Juvenal  was  wrong, 

Although  no  doubt  his  real  intent  was  good, 
For  speaking  out  so  plainly  in  his  song, 

So  much  indeed  as  to  be  downright  rude ;  7 
And  then  what  proper  person  can  be  partial 
To  all  those  nauseous  epigrams  of  Martial  ? 

XLIV. 
Juan  was  taught  from  out  the  best  edition, 

Expurgated  by  learned  men,  who  place, 
Judiciously,  from  out  the  schoolboy's  vision, 

The  grosser  parts ;  but,  fearful  to  deface 
Too  much  their  modest  bard  by  this  omission,* 

And  pitying  sore  his  mutilated  case. 
They  only  add  them  all  in  an  appendix,9 
Which  saves,  in  fact,  the  trouble  of  an  index ; 

"  Blest  as  th'  immortal  gods  is  he, 
The  youth  that  fondly  sits  by  thee. 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile,"  Ac] 

7  ["  To  hear  the  clamour  raised  against  Juvenal,  it  might 
be  supposed,  by  one  unacquainted  with  the  times,  that  he 
was  the  only  indelicate  writer  of  his  age  and  country.  Yet 
Horace  and  Persius  wrote  with  equal  grossness ;  yet  the 
rigid  stoicism  of  Seneca  did  not  deter  him  from  the  use  of 
expressions  which  Juvenal,  perhaps,  would  have  rejected ; 
yet  the  courtly  Pliny  poured  out  gratuitous  indecencies  in  his 
frigid  hendecasyllables,  which  he  attempts  to  Justify  by  the 
example  of  a  writer  to  whose  freedom  the  licentiousness  of 
Juvenal  is  purity  1  It  seems  as  if  there  was  something  of 
nlque  in  the  singular  severity  with  which  he  is  censured. 
His  pure  and  sublime  morality  operates  as  a  tacit  reproach 
on  the  generality  of  mankind,  who  seek  to  indemnify  them, 
selves  by  questioning  the  sanctity  which  they  cannot  but  re- 
spect ;  and  find  a  secret  pleasure  in  persuading  one  another 
that  "  this  dreaded  satirist "  was,  at  heart,  no  inveterate 
enemy  to  the  licentiousness  which  he  so  vehemently  repre- 
hends. When  I  find  that  his  views  are  to  render  depravity 
loathsome,  that  everything  which  can  alarm  and  disgust  & 
directed  at  her  in  his  terrible  page,  I  forget  the  grossness  of 
the  execution  in  the  excellence  of  the  design.0— Giftobd.] 

—MS.] 

Fact  I    There  is,  or  was,  such  an  edition,  with  all  the 
>s  of  Martial  placed  by  themselves  at  Q* 
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XLV. 

For  there  we  have  them  all "  at  one  fell  swoop," 
Instead  of  being  scatter*d  through  the  pages ; 

They  stand  forth  marshalTd  In  a  handsome  troop, 
To  meet  the  ingenuous  youth  of  future  ages, 

Till  some  less  rigid  editor  shall  stoop 
To  call  them  back  into  their  separate  cages, 

Instead  of  standing  staring  all  together ; 

Like  garden  gods — and  not  so  decent  either. 

XLVh 

The  Missal  too  (it  was  the  family  Missal) 

Was  ornamented  in  a  sort  of  way 
Which  ancient  mass-books  often  are,  and  this  all 

Kinds  of  grotesques  illumined ;  and  how  they, 
Who  saw  those  figures  on  the  margin  kiss  all, 

Could  turn  their  optics  to  the  text  and  pray. 
Is  more  than  I  know — But  Don  Juan's  mother 
Kept  this  herself,  and  gave  her  son  another. 

XLVH. 
Sermons  he  read,  and  lectures  he  endured, 

And  homilies,  and  lives  of  all  the  saints ; 
To  Jerome  and  to  Chrysostom  inured, 

He  did  not  take  such  studies  for  restraints ; 
But  how  faith  is  acquired,  and  then  insured, 

So  well  not  one  of  the  aforesaid  paints 
As  Saint  Augustine  in  his  fine  Confessions, 
Which  make  the  reader  envy  his  transgressions. l 

XLVm. 
This,  too,  was  a  seal'd  book  to  little  Juan— 

I  cant  but  say  that  his  mamma  was  right, 
If  such  an  education  was  the  true  one. 

She  scarcely  trusted  him  from  out  her  sight ; 
Her  maids  were  old,  and  if  she  took  a  new  one, 

Tou  might  be  sure  she  was  a  perfect  fright, 
She  did  this  during  even  her  husband's  life — 
I  recommend  as  much  to  every  wife. 

XLDL 
Young  Juan  wax'd  in  goodliness  and  grace ; 

At  six  a  charming  child,  and  at  eleven 
With  all  the  promise  of  as  fine  a  face 

As  e'er  to  man's  maturer  growth  was  given : 
He  studied  steadily,  and  grew  apace, 

And  seem'd,  at  least,  in  the  right  road  to  heaven, 
For  half  his  days  were  pass'd  at  church,  the  other 
Between  his  tutors,  confessor,  and  mother. 

L. 

At  six,  I  said,  he  was  a  charming  child, 
At  twelve  he  was  a  fine,  but  quiet  boy ; 

Although  in  infancy  a  little  wild, 

They  tamed  him  down  amongst  them :  to  destroy 

His  natural  spirit  not  in  vain  they  toITd, 
At  least  it  seem'd  so ;  and  his  mother's  joy 

Was  to  declare  how  sage,  and  still,  and  steady, 

Her  young  philosopher  was  grown  already. 

1  See  hit  Confusions,  1.  i.  c.  ix.  Br  the  representation 
which  Saint  Augustine  gives  of  himself  in  his  youth,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  he  was  what  we  should  call  a  rake.  He  avoided 
the  school  as  the  plague ;  he  loved  nothing  but  gaming  and 

Subtle  shows  ;  he  robbed  his  father  of  everything  he  could 
nd ;  he  invented  a  thousand  lies  to  escape  the  rod,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  to  punish  his  Irregularities. 

9  [Foreigners  often  ask,  "  by  what  means  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  men,  qualifled  more  or  less  eminently  for  the 
performance  of  united  parliamentary  and  official  duties,  b 
secured?  "  First,  I  answer  (with  the  prejudices,  perhaps,  of 
Eton  and  Oxford),  that  we  owe  it  to  our  system  of  public 
schools  and  universities.  From  these  institutions  is  derived 
(in  the  language  of  the  prayer  of  our  collegiate  churches)  "  a 


I  had  my  doubts,  perhaps  I  have  them  aUU, 
But  what  I  say  is  neither  here  nor  there: 

I  knew  his  father  well,  and  have  some  skill 
In  character— but  it  would  not  be  fair 

From  sire  to  son  to  augur  good  or  in : 
He  and  his  wife  were  an  ill-sotted  pair — 

But  scandal's  my  aversion— I  protest 

Against  all  evil  speaking,  even  la  jest 

UL 
For  my  part  I  say  nothings  nothings  but 

This  I  will  say — my  reasons  are  my  own— 
That  if  I  had  an  only  son  to  put 

To  school  (as  God  be  praised  that  I  have  none), 
'Tis  not  with  Donna  Inez  I  would  shut 

Him  up  to  learn  his  catechism  alone. 
No — no — I'd  send  him  out  betimes  to  college, 
For  there  it  was  I  pick*d  up  my  own  knowledge.  * 

LUX 
For  there  one  learns— 'tis  not  for  me  to  boast. 

Though  I  acquired — but  I  pass  over  tkat. 
As  well  as  all  the  Greek  I  since  have  lost : 

I  say  that  there's  the  place — but  **  Fcrfteaa  sstf," 
I  think  I  pick'd  up  too,  as  well  as  most. 

Knowledge  of  matters — but  no  matter  arsW  — 
I  never  married — but,  I  think,  I  know 
That  sons  should  not  be  educated  so. 

LIV. 
Young  Juan  now  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 

Tall,  handsome,  slender,  but  well  knit :  he  seemed 
Active,  though  not  so  sprightly,  as  a  page ; 

And  everybody  but  his  mother  deem'd 
Him  almost  man ;  but  she  flew  in  a  rage 

And  bit  her  lips  (tor  else  she  might  have  screamM) 
If  any  said  so,  for  to  be  precocious 
Was  in  her  eyes  a  thing  the  most  atrocious. 

LV. 
Amongst  her  numerous  acquaintance,  all 

Selected  for  discretion  and  devotion, 
There  was  the  Donna  Julia,  whom  to  call 

Pretty  were  but  to  give  a  feeble  notion 
Of  many  charms  in  her  as  natural 

As  sweetness  to  the  flower,  or  salt  to  ocean. 
Her  sone  to  Venus,  or  his  bow  to  Cupid, 
(But  this  last  simile  is  trite  and  stupid.) 

The  darkness  of  her  Oriental  eye 

Accorded  with  her  Moorish  origin ; 
(Her  blood  was  not  all  Spanish,  by  the  by ; 

In  Spain,  you  know,  this  is  a  sort  of  sin. ) 
When  proud  Granada  fell,  and,  forced  to  fly, 

Boabdil  wept',  of  Donna  Julia's  kin 
Some  went  to  Africa,  some  stay'd  in  Spain, 
Her  great  great  grandmamma  chose  to  remain. 

due  supply  of  men  fitted  to  serve  their  country  I 

and  state/'    It  Is  in  her  public  schools  and  aatfi 

the  youth  of  England  are,  by  a  dlsdpUne  which  i 

ments  have  sometimes  attempted  to  undervalue. 

the  duties  of  public  life.    There  are  rare  and  anleiM 

dons,  to  be  sure ;  but  In  my  conscience  I  bel&vev  that  Bsjs>» 

land  would  not  be  what  she  is.  without  her  system  of  poJMk 

education ;  and  that  no  other  country  can  become  vrfcet  E 

land  Is,  without  the  advantages  of  such  a  syatam. — Gucn 

—  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  join  in  the  nubile  • 

our  public  schools,  which  have  produced  so  a 

characters,  are  the  best  adapted  to  the  genius  and  < 

of  the  English  people.— Gtanotf.] 

*  [**  Having  surrendered  the  last  symbol  of 
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She  married  (I  forget  the  pedigree) 
With  an  Hidalgo,  who  transmitted  down 

Hla  blood  lest  noble  than  such  blood  should  be ; 
At  such  alliances  his  sires  would  frown, 

In  that  point  so  precise  in  each  degree 

That  they  bred  in  and  in,  as  might  be  shown, 

Marrying  their  cousins — nay,  their  aunts,  and  nieces, 

Which  always  spoils  the  breed,  if  it  increases. 

LVUX 
This  heathenish  cross  restored  the  breed  again, 

Ruin'd  its  blood,  but  much  improved  its  flesh ; 
For  from  a  root  the  ugliest  In  Old  Spain 

Sprung  up  a  branch  as  beautiful  as  fresh ; 
The  sons  no  more  were  short,  the  daughters  plain  : 

But  there 's  a  rumour  which  I  fain  would  hush, » 
*T  Is  said  that  Donna  Julia's  grandmamma 
Produced  her  Don  more  heirs  at  love  than  law. 

TJX. 
However  this  might  be,  the  race  went  on 

Improving  still  through  every  generation, 
Until  it  centred  in  an  only  son, 

Who  left  an  only  daughter;  my  narration 
May  have  suggested  that  this  single  one 

Could  be  but  Julia  (whom  on  this  occasion 
I  shall  have  much  to  speak  about),  and  she 
Was  married,  charming,  chaste,  and  twenty- three. 

LX. 
Her  eye  (I  *m  very  fond  of  handsome  eyes) 

Was  large  and  dark,  suppressing  half  its  fire 
Until  she  spoke,  then  through  its  soft  disguise 

Flash'd  an  expression  more  of  pride  than  ire, 
And  love  than  either ;  and  there  would  arise 

A  something  in  them  which  was  not  desire, 
But  would  have  been,  perhaps,  but  for  the  soul 
Which  struggled  through  and  chasten'd  down  the 
whole. 

LXL 
Her  glossy  hair  was  cluster'd  o'er  a  brow 

Bright  with  Intelligence,  and  fair,  and  smooth ; 
Her  eyebrow's  shape  was  like  the  aerial  bow, 

Her  cheek  all  purple  with  the  beam  of  youth, 
Mounting,  at  times,  to  a  transparent  glow, 

As  if  her  veins  ran  lightning ;  she,  in  sooth, 
Possessed  an  air  and  grace  by  no  means  common : 
Her  stature  tall — I  hate  a  dumpy  woman. 

LXIL 
Wedded  she  was  some  years,  and  to  a  man 

Of  fifty,  and  such  husbands  are  in  plenty ; 
And  yet,  I  think,  instead  of  such  a  owi 

'T  were  better  to  have  two  of  flve-and- twenty, 
Especially  In  countries  near  the  sun : 

And  now  I  think  on  \  u  mi  vlen  in  mente," 
lAdiet  even  of  the  most  uneasy  virtue 
Prefer  a  spouse  whose  age  is  short  of  thirty.  3 

fortunate  Boabdtt  continued  on  towards  the  Alpuxarru,  that 
r*e  nicbc  Dot  behold  the  entrance  of  the  Chrfitiani  Into  his 
capful.  His  devoted  band  of  cavaliers  foUpwed  him  In 
gloomy  silence.  Haring  ascended  an  eminence  commanding 
tt»«  laet  riew  of  Granada,  they  panted  involuntarily  to  take 
«  farewell  gase  at  their  beloved  city,  which  a  few  steps  more 
would  abut  from  their  tight  for  ever.  While  they  vet  looked. 
a.  lijrbt  cloud  of  smoke  broke  forth  from  the  citadel ;  and 
presently  a  peal  of  artillery,  faintly  heard,  told  that  the 


LXIIL 
'T  is  a  sad  thing,  I 'cannot  choose  but  say, 

And  all  the  fault  of  that  indecent  sun, 
Who  cannot  leave  alone  our  helpless  clay, 

But  will  keep  baking,  broiling,  burning  on, 
That  howsoever  people  fast  and  pray, 

The  flesh  is  frail,  and  so  the  soul  undone : 
What  men  call  gallantry,  and  gods  adultery, 
Is  much  more  common  where  the  climate 's  sultry. 

LXTV. 
Happy  the  nations  of  the  moral  North  ! 

Where  all  is  virtue,  and  the  winter  season 
Sends  sin,  without  a  rag  on,  shivering  forth 

('T  was  snow  that  brought  St  Anthony'  to  rea- 
son); 
Where  juries  cast  up  what  a  wife  is  worth, 

By  laying  whate'er  sum,  in  mulct,  they  please  on 
The  lover,  who'must  pay  a  handsome  price, 
Because  it  is  ?  marketable  vice. 

LXV. 
Alfonso  was  the  name  of  Julia's  lord, 

A  man  well  looking  for  his  years,  and  who 
Was  neither  much  beloved  nor  yet  abhorr'd : 

They  lived  together  as  most  people  do, 
Suffering  each  other's  foibles  by  accord,     . 

And  not  exactly  either  one  or  two ; 
Yet  he  was  jealous,  though  he  did  not  show  It, 
For  jealousy  dislikes  the  world  to  know  it 

LXVL 
Julia  was  —  yet  I  never  could  see  why  — 

With  Donna  Inez  quite  a  favourite  friend ; 
Between  their  tastes  there  was  small  sympathy, 

For  not  a  line  had  Julia  ever  penn'd : 
Some  people  whisper  (but,  no  doubt,  they  lie, 
For  malice  still  imputes  some  private  end) 
.  That  Inez  had,  ere  Don  Alfonso's  marriage, 
Forgot  with  him  her  very  prudent  carriage ; 

LXVIL 
And  that  still  keeping  up  the  old  connection, 

Which  time  had  lately  render'd  much  more  chaste, 
She  took  his  lady  also  in  affection, 

And  certainly  this  course  was  much  the  best : 
She  flatter'd  Julia  with  her  sage  protection, 

And  complimented  Don  Alfonso's  taste ; 
And  if  she  could  not  (who  can  ?)  silence  scandal, 
At  least  she  left  it  a  more  slender  handle. 


taken  notaeaalon  or,  and  the  throne  of  the  Moslem 
kings  was  lost  fox  ever.  The  heart  of  Boabdfl,  softened  by 
colaioftxxnet,  and  overcharged  with  grief,  could  no  longer 


Lxvm. 

I  cant  tell  whether  Julia  saw  the  affair 
With  other  people's  eyes,  or  if  her  own 

Discoveries  made,  but  none  could  be  aware 
Of  this,  at  least  no  symptom  e'er  was  shown ; 

Perhaps  she  did  not  know,  or  did  not  care, 
Indifferent  from  the  first,  or  callous  grown : 

I  'm  really  puzzled  what  to  think  or  say, 

She  kept  her  counsel  in  so  close  a  way. 

contain  itself.  *  Allah  achbar  I  God  Is  great  J1  said  be ;  but 
the  wordi  of  resignation  died  upon  his  tips,  and  he  burst  Into 
a  flood  of  tears."— Washington  la  vino.] 

i  r'lTUdlyoutoo..ecret-[;^  _ 

MS.l 
■  [  ••  Spouses  from  twenty  yean  of  age  to  thirty 

Are  most  admired  by  women  of  strict  virtue."  —MS. 

>  For  the  particulars  of  St.  Anthony's  recipe  for  hot 
blood  In  cold  weather,  see  Mr.  Alban  Butler's  M  Lives  of 
the  SalnU." 

Qq  3 
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LXEL 
Jain  she  saw,  and,  as  a  pretty  child, 

Caress'd  him  often  —  such  a  thing  might  be 
Quite  innocently  done,  and  harmless  styled, 

When  she  had  twenty  years,  and  thirteen  he  ; 
Bat  I  am  not  so  sure  I  should  have  smiled 

When  he  was  sixteen,  Julia  twenty-three , 
These  few  short  years  make  wondrous  alterations, 
Particularly  amongst  sun-burnt  nations. 


Whate'er  the  cause  might  be,  they  had  become 
Changed;  for  the  dame  grew  distant,  the  youth  shy, 

Their  looks  cast  down,  their  greetings  almost  dumb, 
And  much  embarrassment  in  either  eye ; 

There  surely  will  be  little  doubt  with  some 
That  Donna  Julia  knew  the  reason  why, 

But  as  for  Juan,  he  had  no  more  notion 

Than  he  who  never  saw  the  sea  of  ocean. 

LXXL 
Yet  Julia's  very  coldness  still  was  kind, 

And  tremulously  gentle  her  small  hand 
Withdrew  itself  from  his,  but  left  behind 

A  little  pressure,  thrilling,  and  so  bland 
And  slight,  so  very  slight,  that  to  the  mind 

*T  was  but  a  doubt ;  but  ne'er  magician's  wand 
Wrought  change  with  all  Armida's  fairy  art 
Like  what  this  light  touch  left  on  Juan's  heart. 


And  if  she  met  him,  though  she  smiled  no  more, 
She  looked  a  sadness  sweeter  than  her  smile, 

As  if  her  heart  had  deeper  thoughts  in  store 
She  must  not  own,  but  cherish'd  more  the  while 

For  that  compression  in  its  burning  core ; 
Even  innocence  itself  has  many  a  wile, 

And  will  not  dare  to  trust  itself  with  truth, 

And  love  is  taught  hypocrisy  from  youth. 

LXXHL 
But  passion  most  dissembles,  yet  betrays 

Even  by  its  darkness ;  as  the  blackest  sky 
Foretells  the  heaviest  tempest,  it  displays 

Its  workings  through  the  vainly  guarded  eye, 
And  in  whatever  aspect  it  arrays 

Itself;  'tis  still  the  same  hypocrisy ; 
Coldness  or  anger,  even  disdain  or  hate. 
Are  masks  it  often  wears,  and  still  too  late. 

LXXIV. 
Then  there  were  sighs,  the  deeper  for  suppression, 

And  stolen  glances,  sweeter  for  the  theft, 
And  burning  blushes,  though  for  no  transgression, 

Tremblings  when  met,  and  restlessness  when  left  ; 
All  these  are  little  preludes  to  possession, 

Of  which  young  passion  cannot  be  bereft, 
And  merely  tend  to  show  how  greatly  love  is 
Embarrass'd  at  first  starting  with  a  novice. 


Poor  Julia's  heart  was  in  an  awkward  state ; 

She  felt  it  going,  and  resolved  to  make 
The  noblest  efforts  for  herself  and  mate, 

For  honour's,  pride's,  religion's,  virtue's  sake. 
Her  resolutions  were  most  truly  great, 

And  almost  might  have  made  a  Tarquin  cjuake : 
She  pray*d  the  Virgin  Mary  for  her  grace, 
Am  being  the  best  judge  of  a  lady's  case. 

1        r  . . . M  Queato  gtorno 

Non  phi  lefenmo  stand." —Dura 


She  vow*d  she  never  would  see  Juan  more. 
And  next  day  paid  a.  visit  to  his  mother, 

And  look'd  extremely  at  the  opening  door, 
Which,  by  the  Virgin's  grace,  let  to  another; 

Grateful  she  was,  and  yet  a  little  sore — 
Again  it  opens,  It  can  be  no  other, 

T  is  surely  Juan  now  —  Ho  I  I  *m  afraid 

That  night  the  Virgin  was  no  further  pray'd.  i 


She  now  determined  that  a  virtuous  woman 
Should  rather  face  and  overcome  temptation. 

That  flight  was  base  and  dastardly,  and  no  man 
Should  ever  give  her  heart  the  least  — — ■ *Wi 

That  is  to  say,  a  thought  beyond  the  common 
Preference,  that  we  must  feel  upon  occariou, 

For  people  who  are  pleasanter  than  others. 

But  then  they  only  seem  so  many  brothers. 

LXXVUL 
And  even  if  by  chance  —  and  who  can  tell  f 

The  devil 's  so  very  sly — she  should  discover 
That  all  within  was  not  so  very  well, 

And,  if  still  free,  that  such  or  such  a  lover 
Might  please  perhaps,  a  virtuous  wife  can  quell 

Such  thoughts,  and  be  the  better  when  they're 
And  if  the  man  should  ask,  *t  is  but  denial : 
I  recommend  young  ladies  to  make  triaL 

LXXDL 
And  then  there  are  such  things  as  love  divine. 

Bright  and  immaculate,  unmix'd  and  pone, 
Such  as  the  angels  think  so  very  fine, 

And  matrons,  who  would  be  no  less  secure, 
Platonic,  perfect, M  just  such  love  as  mine  ; " 

Thus  Julia  said  —  and  thought  so,  to  be  sore ; 
And  so  I'd  have  her  think,  were  I  the  man 
On  whom  her  reveries  celestial  ran. 


i    ■ 


Such  love  is  innocent,  and  may  exist 
Between  young  persons  without  any  danger. 

A  hand  may  first,  and  then  a  lip  be  klssM ; 
For  my  part,  to  such  doings  I'm  a  stranger, 

But  hear  these  freedoms  form  the  utmost  Set 
Of  all  o'er  which  such  love  may  be  a  ranger : 

If  people  go  beyond,  t  is  quite  a  crime, 

But  not  my  fault — I  tell  them  all  in  time, 

LXXXL 
Love,  then,  but  love  within  Its  proper  limits, 

Was  Julia's  innocent  determination 
In  young  Don  Juan's  favour,  rad  to  him  Its 

Exertion  might  be  useful  on  occasion ; 
•elnd,  lighted  at  too  pure  a  shrine  to  dim  its 

Ethereal  lustre,  with  what  sweet  persussioa 
He  might  be  taught,  by  love  and  her  together — 
I  really  don't  know  what,  nor  Julia  either. 


Fraught  with  this  fine  intention,  and  well 
In  nudl  of  proof — her  purity  of  soul,* 

She,  for  the  future  of  her  strength  conriDcea* 
And  that  her  honour  was  a  roek*  or  mole* 

Exceeding  sagely  from  that  hour  iHipnwil 
With  any  kind  of  troublesome  control ; 

But  whether  Julia  to  the  task  was  equal 

Is  that  which  must  be  mention  VI  In  the 


C 
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Lxxxnc 

Her  plan  she  deem'd  both  innocent  and  feasible, 
And,  surely,  with  a  stripling  of  sixteen 

Not  scandal's  fangs  could  fix  on  much  that's  sellable, 
Or  if  they  did  so,  satisfied  to  mean  [able — 

Nothing  but  what  was  good,  her  breast  was  peace- 
A  quiet  conscience  makes  one  so  serene  I 

Christians  have  burnt  each  other,  quite  persuaded 

That  all  the  Apostles  would  have  done  as  they  did. 

LXXXIV. 
And  if  in  the  mean  time  her  husband  died, 

But  Heaven  forbid  that  such  a  thought  should  cross 
Her  brain,  though  in  a  dream  1  (and  then  she  slgh'd) 

Never  could  she  survive  that  common  loss ; 
But  just  suppose  that  moment  should  betide, 

I  only  say  suppose  it — inter  no*. 
(This  should  be  entn  nous,  for  Julia  thought 
In  French,  but  then  the  rhyme  would  go  for  nought ) 

LXXXV. 
I  only  say,  suppose  this  supposition : 

Juan  being  then  grown  up  to  man's  estate 
Would  fully  suit  a  widow  of  condition, 

Even  seven  yean  hence  it  would  not  be  too  late ; 
And  in  the  Interim  (to  pursue  this  vision) 

The  mischief,  after  all,  could  not  be  great. 
For  he  would  learn  the  rudiments  of  love, 
I  mean  the  seraph  way  of  those  above. 

LXXXVI. 

So  much  for  Julia.     Now  we'll  turn  to  Juan. 

Poor  little  fellow !  he  had  no  idea 
Of  his  own  case,  and  never  hit  the  true  one  ; 

In  feelings  quick  as  Ovid's  Miss  Medea, l 
He  pussled  over  what  he  found  a  new  one, 

But  not  as  yet  imagined  it  could  be  a 
Thing  quite  in  course,  and  not  at  all  alarming, 
Which,  with  a  little  patience,  might  grow  charming. 

LXXXYIL 
Silent  and  pensive,  idle,  restless,  slow, 

His  home  deserted  for  the  lonely  wood, 
Tormented  with  a  wound  he  could  not  know, 

His,  like  all  deep  grief;  plunged  in  solitude : 
I  *m  fond  myself  of  solitude  or  so, 

But  then,  I  beg  it  may  be  understood, 
By  solitude  I  mean  a  sultan's,  not 
A  hermit's,  with  a  haram  for  a  grot. 

Lxxxvm. 

*•  Oh  Love  I  In  such  a  wilderness  as  this, 
Where  transport  and  security  entwine, 

Here  is  the  empire  of  thy  perfect  bliss, 
And  here  thou  art  a  god  indeed  divine." 

The  bard  I  quote  from  does  not  sing  amiss,3 
With  the  exception  of  the  second  line, 

For  that  same  twining  "  transport  and  security" 

Are  twisted  to  a  phrase  of  some  obscurity. 

LXXXIX. 
The  poet  meant,  no  doubt,  and  thus  appeals 
To  the  good  sense  and  semes  of  mankind, 

»  gee  Ovid.  de  Art.  Amainl.  1.  U. 

*  Campbell's  Gertrude  of  Wyoming — ( I  think) — the  open- 
In^  of  Caato  Second— but  quote  from  memory. 

*  P  I  say  this  by  the  way— so  don't  look  stern, 

Baft  If  you  rre  angry,  reader,  pass  it  by."  —  MS.] 

Almogavk,  of  Barcelona,  died  about  the 


The  very  thing  which  everybody  feels, 
As  all  have  found  on  trial,  or  may  find, 

That  no  one  likes  to  be  disturb'd  at  meals 
Or  love.  — I  won't  say  more  about  M  entwined" 

Or  "  transport,"  as  we  knew  all  that  before, 

But  beg  «  Security  "  will  bolt  the  door. 

XC. 

Young  Juan  wanderM  by  the  glassy  brooks, 
Thinking  unutterable  things ;  he  threw 

Himself  at  length  within  the  leafy  nooks 
Where  the  wild  branch  of  the  cork  forest  grew ; 

There  poets  find  materials  for  their  books, 
And  every  now  and  then  we  read  them  through, 

So  that  their  plan  and  prosody  are  eligible, 

Unless,  like  Wordsworth,  they  prove  unintelligible. 

XCI. 
He,  Juan  (and  not  Wordsworth),  so  pursued 

His  self-communion  with  his  own  high  soul, 
Until  his  mighty  heart,  in  its  great  mood, 

Had  mitigated  part,  though  not  the  whole 
Of  its  disease ;  he  did  the  best  he  could 

With  things  not  very  subject  to  control, 
And  turn'd,  without  perceiving  his  condition, 
Like  Coleridge,  into  a  metaphysician. 

xcn. 

He  thought  about  himself,  and  the  whole  earth, 
Of  man  the  wonderful,  and  of  the  stars, 

And  how  the  deuce  they  ever  could  have  birth ; 
And  then  he  thought  of  earthquakes,  and  of  wars, 

How  many  miles  the  moon  might  have  in  girtb, 
Of  air-balloons,  and  of  the  many  bars 

To  perfect  knowledge  of  the  boundless  skies ;  — 

And  then  he  thought  of  Donna  Julia's  eyes. 

xcm. 

In  thoughts  like  these  true  wisdom  may  discern 
Longings  sublime,  and  aspirations  high, 

Which  some  are  born  with,  but  the  most  part  learn 
To  plague  themselves  withal,  they  know  not,  why : 

'T  was  strange  that  one  so  young  should  thus  concern  < 
His  brain  about  the  action  of  the  sky ; 5 

If  you  think  'twas  philosophy  that  this  did, 

I  cant  help  thinking  puberty  assisted. 

XCIV. 
He  pored  upon  the  leaves,  and  on  the  flowers, 

And  heard  a  voice  in  all  the  winds ;  and  then 
He  thought  of  wood-nymphs  and  immortal  bowers* 

And  how  the  goddesses  came  down  to  men : 
He  missed  the  pathway,  he  forgot  the  hours, 

And  when  he  look'd  upon  his  watch  again, 
He  found  how  much  old  Time  had  been  a  winner— 
He  also  found  that  he  had  lost  hto  dinner. 

XCV. 
Sometimes  he  turn'd  to  gase  upon  his  book, 

Boscan  ■»,  or  Garcilasso  * ;  — by  the  wind 
Even  as  the  page  is  rustled  while  we  look, 

So  by  the  poesy  of  his  own  mind 

year  1543.  In  concert  with  his  friend  Garcilasso,  he  Intro- 
duced the  Italian  style  into  Castilian  poetry,  and  commenced 
his  labours  by  writing  sonnets  In  the  manner  of  Petrarch.] 

5  [Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  of  a  noble  family  at  Toledo,  was 
a  warrior  as  well  as  a  poet.  Alter  ■erring  with  distinction 
in  Germany,  Africa,  and  Prorence,  he  was  killed,  in  1&86,  by 
a  stone  thrown  from  a  tower,  which  fell  upon  his  head  as  hie 
was  leading  on  his  battalion.] 
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Over  the  mystic  leaf  his  soul  was  shook, 

As  if  'twere  one  whereon  magicians  bind 
Their  spells,  and  give  them  to  the  passing  gale, 
According  to  sonde  good  old  woman's  tale. 

XCVL 
Thus  would  he  while  his  lonely  hours  away 

Dissatisfied,  nor  knowing  what  he  wanted ; 
Nor  glowing  reverie,  nor  poet's  lay, 

Could  yield  his  spirit  that  for  which  it  panted, 
A  bosom  whereon  he  his  head  might  lay, 

And  hear  the  heart  beat  with  the  love  it  granted, 
With  ^—several  other  things,  which  I  forget, 
Or  which,  at  least,  I  need  not  mention  yet 

XCVIL 
Those  lonely  walks,  and  lengthening  reveries, 

Could  not  escape  the  gentle  Julia's  eyes ; 
She  saw  that  Juan  was  not  at  his  ease ; 

But  that  which  chiefly  may,  and  must  surprise, 
Is,  that  the  Donna  Ines  did  not  tease 

Her  only  son  with  question  or  surmise ; 
Whether  it  was  she  did  not  see,  or  would  not, 
Or,  like  all  very  clever  people,  could  not. 

XCVHL 
This  may  seem  strange,  but  yet  tis  very  comraou ; 

For  instance — gentlemen,  whose  ladies  take 
Leave  to  o'erstep  the  written  rights  of  woman, 

And  break  the Which  commandment  is 't  they 

(I  have  forgot  the  number,  and  think  no  man  [break  ? 

Should  rashly  quote,  for  fear  of  a  mistake. ) 
I  say,  when  these  same  gentlemen  are  jealous, 
They  make  some  blunder,  which  their  ladles  tell  us. 

XCIX. 
A  real  husband  always  is  suspicious, 

But  stOl  no  leas  suspects  in  the  wrong  place, l 
Jealous  of  some  one  who  had  no  such  wishes, 
Or  pandering  blindly  to  his  own  disgrace, 
By  harbouring  some  dear  friend  extremely  vicious ; 

The  last  indeed  (s  infallibly  the  case : 
And  when  the  spouse  and  friend  are  gone  off  wholly, 
'  He  wonders  at  their  vice,  and  not  his  folly. 

C. 

Thus  parents  also  are  at  times  short-sighted: 

Though  watchful  as  the  lynx,  they  ne'er  discover. 

The  while  the  wicked  world  beholds  delighted, 
Young  Hopeful's  mistress,  or  Miss  Fanny's  lover, 

Till  some  confounded  escapade  has  blighted 
The  plan  of  twenty  years,  and  all  is  over ; 

And  then  the  mother  cries,  the  father  swears. 

And  wonders  why  the  devil  he  got  heirs. 

CI 
But  lues  was  so  anxious,  and  so  clear 

Of  sight,  that  I  must  think,  on  this  occasion, 
She  had  some  other  motive  much  more  near 

For  leaving  Juan  to  this  new  temptation. 
But  what  that  motive  was,  I  sha*n*t  say  here ; 

Perhaps  to  finish  Juan's  education. 
Perhaps  to  open  Don  Alfonso's  eyes, 
In  case  he  thought  his  wife  too  great  a  prise. 

1  I"  A  real  wittol  always  it  sutpidoos, 

Bat  always  also  hunts  in  the  wrong  place."— MS.] 

MaK  Chan*6  han**  eTtr*  how  from  night  till  noon."— 
•  l"  Except  the  promlass  of  true  theology."—  MS.] 


CU- 
It  was  upon  a  day,  a  summer's  day; — 

Summer  *s  indeed  a  very  dangerous  season, 
And  so  is  spring  about  the  end  of  May; 

The  sun,  no  doubt,  Is  the  prevailing  reason ; 
But  whatsoe'er  the  cause  is,  one  may  amy, 

And  stand  convicted  of  more  truth  than  treason. 
That  there  are  months  which  nature  grows  more 

merry  in,— 
March  has  its  hares,  and  May  must  have  its  heroine. 

cm. 

'T  was  on  a  summer's  day — the  sixth  of  June : 

I  like  to  be  particular  in  dates, 
Not  only  of  the  age,  and  year,  bat  moon ; 

They  are  a  sort  of  post-house,  where  the  Fates 
Change  horses,  making  history  change  its  tone,* 

Then  spur  away  o'er  empires  and  o'er  states* 
Leaving  at  last  not  much  besides  chronology, 
Excepting  the  post-obits  of  theology.  > 

CIV. 
'T  was  on  the  sixth  of  June,  about  the  hour 

Of  half-past  six — perhaps  stOl  nearer  seven— 
When  Julia  sate  within  as  pretty  a  bower 

As  e'er  held  houri  in  that  *»— »^t"^  heaven 
Described  by  Mahomet,  and  Anacreon  Moon,  * 

To  whom  the  lyre  and  laurels  have  been  given. 
With  all  the  trophies  of  triumphant  song— 
He  won  them  well,  and  may  he  wear  them  >M^  j 

CV. 

She  sate,  but  not  alone ;  I  know  not  well 
How  this  same  interview  had  taken  place. 

And  even  if  I  knew,  I  should  not  tell 

People  should  hold  their  tongues  In  any  case  ; 

No  matter  how  or  why  the  thing  befell, 
But  there  were  she  and  Juan,  face  to  face— 

When  two  such  feces  are  so,  *  would  be  wise. 

But  very  difficult,  to  shut  their  eyes. 

CVL 

How  beautiful  she  look'd !  her  conscious  heart 
GloVd  in  her  cheek,  and  yet  she  felt  no 

Oh  Love  1  how  perfect  is  thy  mystic  art, 
Strengthening  the  weak,  and  trampling  on  the  stung 

How  self-deceitful  is  the  sagest  part 
Of  mortals  whom  thy  lure  hath  led  along !  — • 

The  precipice  she  stood  on  was  immense, 

So  was  her  creed  in  her  own  innocence.  * 

CVIL 

She  thought  of  her  own  strength,  and  Juan's 

And  of  the  folly  of  all  prudish  fears, 
Victorious  virtue,  and  domestic  truth. 

And  then  of  Don  Alfonso's  fifty  years : 
I  wish  these  last  had  not  occurr*d,  "in  tooth. 

Because  that  number  rarely  much  endears. 
And  through  all  dimes,  the  snowy  and  the 
Sounds  ill  in  love,  whate'er  it  may  in  money. 

cvm. 

When  people  say,  «  I've  told  youjS/ry  bate*; 

They  mean  to  scold,  and  very  often  do; 
When  poets  say,  "I've  written  jf/ry  rhymes,* 

They  make  you  dread  that  they'll  recite 


l| 


4  ["  Oh.  Susan !  I  *ve  saM,  b  the  maroanti  of  mirth. 
What  *t  devotion  to  thee  or  to  me  ? 
1  devoutly  believe  there  *•  a.  henven  on  earth. 
And  believe  thai  that  heaven  *■  in  eW*_Ssso«a.] 

*  [*'  She  stood  on  gulkl  steep  brink,  in  an  theses** 
And  full  security  of  Mtnoreace.''—  MS.] 
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In  gangs  of  fifty*  thieves  commit  their  crimes ; 

At  Jiffy  love  for  love  it  rare,  'tis  true, 
But  then,  no  doubt,  it  equally  as  true  is, 
A  good  deal  may  be' bought  tot  fifty  Louis. 

CIX. 

Julia  had  honour,  virtue,  truth,  and  love 
For  Don  Alfonso ;  and  she  inly  swore, 

By  all  the  vows  below  to  powers  above, 

She  never  would  disgrace  the  ring  she  wore* 

Nor  leave  a  wish  which  wisdom  might  reprove ; 
And  while  she  ponder*d  this,  besides  much  more, 

One  hand  on  Juan's  carelessly  was  thrown, 

Quite  by  mistake — she  thought  it  was  her  own ; 

CX. 
Unconsciously  she  lean'd  upon  the  other, 

Which  play'd  within  the  tangles  of  her  hair ; 
And  to  contend  with  thoughts  she  could  not  smother 

She  seem'd,  by  the  distraction  of  her  air. 
'Twas  surely  very  wrong  in  Juan's  mother 

To  leave  together  this  imprudent  pair, l 
She  who  for  many  years  had  watch'd  her  son  so— 
I  *m  very  certain  mine  would  not  have  done  so. 

CXL 
The  hand  which  still  held  Juan's,  by  degrees 

Gently,  but  palpably  conflrm'd  its  grasp, 
As  if  it  said,  M  Detain  me,  if  you  please ; " 

Yet  there's  no  doubt  she  only  meant  to  clasp 
His  fingers  with  a  pure  Platonic  squeeze ; 

She  would  have  shrunk  as  from  a  toad,  or  asp, 
Had  the  Imagined  such  a  thing  could  rouse 
A  feeling  dangerous  to  a  prudent  spouse. 

CXII. 
I  cannot  know  what  Juan  thought  of  this, 

But  what  he  did,  is  much  what  you  would  do ; 
His  young  Up  thank'd  it  with  a  grateful  kiss, 
And  then,  abash'd  at  its  own  joy,  withdrew 
In  deep  despair,  lest  he  had  done  amiss, — 
Love  h  so  very  timid  when  'tis  new : 
,  She  blush'd,  and  frown'd  not,  but  she  strove  to  speak, 
And  held  her  tongue,  her  voice  was  grown  so  weak. 

cxni. 

The  sun  set,  and  up  rose  the  yellow  moon : 
*       The  devil's  in  the  moon  for  mischief;  they 
Who  call'd  her  cHasTx/methlnks,  began  too  soon 

Their  nomenclature ;  there  is  not  a  day, 
The  longest,  not  the  twenty-first  of  June, 
Sees  half  the  business  in  a  wicked  way, 
1  cm  which  three  tingle  hours  of  moonshine  smile — 
And  then  she  looks  so  modest  all  the  while  1 

CXTV\ 
There  It  a  dangerous  silence  in  that  hour, 

A  stillness,  which  leaves  room  for  the  full  soul 
To  open  all  itself  without  the  power 

Of  calling  wholly  back  its  self-control ; 
The  silver  light  which,  hallowing  tree  and  tower, 

Sheds  beauty  and  deep  softness  o'er  the  whole, 
Breathes  also  to  the  heart,  and  o'er  it  throws 
A  loving  languor,  which  it  not  repose.  * 

cxv. 

And  Julia  sate  with  Juan,  half  embraced 
And  half  retiring  from  the  glowing  arm, 

1  t"  To  leave  these  two  young  people  then  and  there."— MS.] 

*  ("  t  am  always  mutt  religious  upon  a  sunshiny  day ;  as  If 
there  was  some  association  between  an  internal  approach  to 
ter  light  and  parity,  aud  the  kindler  of  this  dura  lantern 


Which  trembled  like  the  bosom  where  twas  placed ; 

Yet  still  she  mutt  have  thought  there  was  no  harm, 
Or  else  twere  easy  to  withdraw  her  waist ; 

But  then  the  situation  had  Its  charm, 

And  then God  knows  what  next — I  cant  go  on ; 

I'm  almost  sorry  that  I  e'er  begun. 

CXVL 
Oh  Plato  I  Plato !  you  have  paved  the  way, 

With  your  confounded  fantasies,  to  more 
Immoral  conduct  by  the  fended  sway 

Tour  system  feigns  o'er  the  controlless  core 
Of  human  hearts,  than  all  the  long  array 

Of  poets  and  romancers :  — You're  a  bore, 
A  charlatan,  a  coxcomb  —and  have  been, 
At  best,  no  better  than  a  go-between. 

cxvn. 

And  Julia's  voice  was  lost,  except  in  sighs, 
Until  too  late  for  useful  conversation ; 

The  tears  were  gushing  from  her  gentle  eyes, 
I  wish,  indeed,  they  had  not  had  occasion ; 

But  who,  alas  1  can  love,  and  then  be  wise  ? 
Not  that  remorse  did  not  oppose  temptation ; 

A  little  still  she  strove,  and  much  repented, 

And  whispering  "  I  will  ne'er  consent" — consented. 

CXVI1I. 
'Tls  said  that  Xerxes  offerM  a  reward 

To  those  who  could  invent  him  a  new  pleasure : 
Methinks  the  requisition's  rather  hard, 

And  must  have  cost  his  majesty  a  treasure : 
For  my  part,  I'm  a  moderate-minded  bard, 

Fond  of  a  little  love  (which  I  call  leisure) ; 
I  care  not  for  new  pleasures,  as  the  old 
Are  quite  enough  for  me,  so  they  but  hold. 

CXEX. 
Oh  Pleasure !  you  're  indeed  a  pleasant  thing, 

Although  one  must  be  damn'd  for  you,  no  doubt : 
I  make  a  resolution  every  spring 

Of  reformation,  ere  the  year  run  out, 
But  somehow,  this  my  vestal  vow  takes  wing, 

Yet  still,  I  trust,  it  may  be  kept  throughout : 
I'm  very  sorry,  very  much  ashamed, 
And  mean,  next  winter,  to  be  quite  rcclalm'd. 

cxx. 

Here  my  chaste  Muse  a  liberty  must  take— 

Start  not!  still  chaster  reader  —  shell  be  nice 
hence- 
Forward,  and  there  is  no  great  cause  to  quake ; 

This  liberty  is  a  poetic  licence, 
Which  some  irregularity  may  make 

In  the  design,  and  as  I  have  a  high  sense 
Of  Aristotle  and  the  Rules,  t  is  lit 
To  beg  his  pardon  when  I  err  a  bit 

CXXL 

This  licence  is  to  hope  the  reader  will 

Suppose  from  June  the  sixth  (the  lata!  day, 

Without  whose  epoch  my  poetic  skill 
For  want  of  facts  would  all  be  thrown  away), 

But  keeping  Julia  and  Don  Juan  ttfll 
In  sight,  that  several  months  have  pass'd;  we'll  say 

'Twas  in  November,  but  I'm  not  so  sure 

About  the  day — the  era's  more  obscure. 

of  our  external  existence.  The  night  is  also  a  religious  con- 
cern ;  and  even  more  so —when  I  viewed  the  moon  and  stars 
through  Herschel's  telescope,  and  saw  that  they  wer*  worlds.** 
—  Byron  Diary,  1821.} 
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CXX1L 
Well  talk  of  Outran. — Tto  sweet  to  hear 

At  midnight  on  the  blue  and  moonlit  deep 
The  song  and  oar  of  Adrta's  gondolier, 

By  distance  mellowV),  o'er  the  waters  sweep ; 
Tis  sweet  to  see  the  evening  star  appear ; 

Tis  sweet  to  listen  as  the  night-winds  creep 
From  leaf  to  leaf;  'tis  sweet  to  view  on  high 
The  rainbow,  based  on  ocean,  span  the  sky. 


cxxm. 

Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog's  honest  bark 
Bay  deep-mouth'd  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home ; 

'Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 
Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come ;  l 

'Tis  sweet  to  be  awaken'd  by  the  lark, 
Or  huTd  by  felling  waters ;  sweet  the  hum 

Of  bees,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  song  of  birds, 

The  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earliest  words. 


Sweet  is  the  vintage,  when  the  showering  grapes 
In  Bacchanal  profusion  reel  to  earth, 

Purple  and  gushing :  sweet  are  our  escapes 
From  civic  revelry  to  rural  mirth ; 

Sweet  to  the  miser  are  his  glittering  heaps, 
Sweet  to  the  lather  is  his  first-born's  birth. 

Sweet  is  revenge — especially  to  women, 

Pillage  to  soldiers,  prise-money  to  seamen. 


cxxv. 

Sweet  Is  a  legacy,  and  passing  sweet* 
The  unexpected  death  of  some  old  lady, 

Or  gentleman  of  seventy  years  complete, 

Who've  made  "  us  youth**  wait  too — too  long 
already, 

For  an  estate,  or  cash,  or  country  seat, 
Still  breaking,  but  with  stamina  so  steady, 

That  all  the  Israelites  are  fit  to  mob  its 

Next  owner  for  their  double-damn'd  post-obits.  * 

CXXVL 

Tis  sweet  to  win,  no  matter  how,  one's  laurels, 
By  blood  or  ink ;  'tis  sweet  to  put  an  end 

To  strife ;  'tis  sometimes  sweet  to  have  our  quarrels, 
Particularly  with  a  tiresome  friend : 

Sweet  is  old  wine  in  bottles,  ale  in  barrels ; 
Dear  is  the  helpless  creature  we  defend 

Against  the  world ;  and  dear  the  schoolboy  spot 

We  ne'er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot. 


But  sweeter  still  than  this,  than  these,  than  all. 
Is  first  and  passionate  love — it  stand*  alone, 

Like  Adam's  recollection  of  his  fall ; 
The  tree  of  knowledge  has  been  pluck'd — all's 
known  ^ 

And  life  yields  nothing  further  to  recall 
Worthy  of  this  ambrosial  sin,  so  shown, 

No  doubt  in  (able,  as  the  unforgiven 

Fire  which  Prometheus  filch'd  for  us  from  heaven. 

i  ["  Our  cooing,  nor  look  brightly  till  we  come.*'—  MS.] 

*  ["  Sweet  Is  a  lawsuit  to  the  attorney— sweet,"  Ac.  —  MS.] 

*  ["Who've  made  us  wait  —  God  knows  how  long  already, 

For  an  entaJl'd  estate,  or  country-Mat, 

Wishing  them  not  exactly  damn'd,  but  dead— he 
Knows  nought  of  grief,  who  has  not  so  been  worried— 
'T  Is  strange  old  people  don't  like  to  be  burled."  —MS.] 

[The  "  Safety  Lamp,'*  after  long  researches  and  tenn- 
~  "e  experiment*,  was  at  length  Invented  by  the  late  Sir 


CIXTHL 

Man's  a  strange  animal,  and 

Of  bis  own  nature,  and  the 
And  likes  particularly  to  product- 

Some  new  experiment  to  show  tab  parts; 
This  Is  the  age  of  oddities  let  loose, 

Where  different  talents  find  their  different 
You'd  best  begin  with  truth,  and  when  you've 

your 
Labour,  there's  a  sure  market  for  imposture. 


) 


kxt 


What  opposite  discoveries  we  have  seen ! 

(Signs  of  true  genius,  and  of  empty 
One  makes  new  noses,  one  a  guillotine. 

One  breaks  your  bones,  one  sets 
But  vaccination  certainly  has  been 

A  kind  antithesis  to  Oongreve's  rockets. 
With  which  the  Doctor  paid  off  an  old  pox. 
By  borrowing  a  new  one  from  an  ox. 


o 

them  In  their 


CXX3L 

Bread  has  been  made  (Indifferent)  from 
And  galvanism  has  set  some  corpses  grinning^ 

But  has  not  answer*d  like  the  apparatus 
Of  the  Humane  Society's  beginning, 

By  which  men  are  unsnflbcated  gratis: 
What  wondrous  new  machines  have  late 
ningl 

I  said  the  small-pox  has  gone  out  of  late  ; 

Perhaps  it  may  be  fouow'd  by  the  great. 

CXXXL 

'Tis  said  the  great  came  from  America ; 

Perhaps  it  may  set  out  on  its  return, — 
The  population  there  so  spreads,  they  say 

'Tis  grown  high  time  to  thin  It  in  its  torn. 
With  war,  or  plague,  or  famine,  any  way. 

So  that  civilisation  they  may  learn ; 
And  which  in  ravage  the  more  loathsome  evfl  ts- 
Their  real  lues,  or  our  pseudo-syphilis  * 

cxxxn. 

This  Is  the  patent  age  of  new  inventions 
For  killing  bodies,  and  for  saving  souls. 

All  propagated  with  the  best  intentions ; 

Sir  Humphry  Davy's  lantern  «,  by  which  coals 

Are  safely  mined  for  in  the  mode  he  mentions, 
Tombuctoo  travels,  voyages  to  the  Poles  » 

Are  ways  to  benefit  mankind,  as  true, 

Perhaps,  as  shooting  them  at  Waterloo. 

cxxxm. 

Man's  a  phenomenon,  one  knows  not  what, 
And  wonderful  beyond  all  wondrous 

'Tis  pity  though,  in  this  sublime  world,  that 
Pleasure's  a  sin,  and  sometimes  amis  a 

Few  mortals  know  what  end  they  would  be  at* 
But  whether  glory,  power,  or  love,  or 

The  path  Is  through  perplexing  ways,  and 

Tb^goalisgam*d,wedle,yonknow — and 


I  has,  no 
the 


Humphry  Davy,  P.R.S..  in  1815,  aw 
pretervea  thousands  of  miners  from 
damp.] 

»  [  Jackson's  Account  of  Tombuctoo,  taw 
of  Central  Africa.— Narrative  of  Robert  A 
Dr.  Leyden's  Discoveries  la  Afrsea,  Ac  Ax 
Parry's  three  expedition*. —Captatn  Boss's 
eovery,  Ac  Ac] 

«  [■« Not  only  pleasure  lata,  has  aln's  a 
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What  then  ? — I  do  not  know,  no  more  do  you — 
And  so  good  night — Return  we  to  our  story : 

Twas  in  November,  when  fine  days  are  few, 
And  the  far  mountains  wax  a  little  hoary, 

And  clap  a  white  cape  on  their  mantles  blue ; l 
And  the  sea  dashes  round  the  promontory, 

And  the  loud  breaker  bolls  against  the  rock, 

And  sober  suns  must  set  at  five  o'clock. 

CXXXV. 

Twas,  as  the  watchmen  say,  a  cloudy  night ;  * 
No  moon,  no  stars,  the  wind  was  low  or  loud 

By  gust*,  and  many  a  sparkling  hearth  was  bright 
With  the  piled  wood,  round  which  the  family  crowd ; 

There's  something  cheerful  In  that  sort  of  light, 
Even  as  a  summer  sky's  without  a  cloud : 

I'm  fond  of  fire,  and  crickets,  and  all  that,3 

A  lobster  salad,  and  champagne,  and  chat  * 

CXXXVL 

Twas  midnight— Donna  Julia  was  in  bed, 
Sleeping,  most  probably, — when  at  her  door 

Arose  a  clatter  might  awake  the  dead, 
If  they  had  never  been  awoke  before, 

And  that  they  have  been  so  we  all  have  read, 
And  are  to  be  so,  at  the  least  once  more ;  — 

The  door  was  fasten'd,  but  with  voice  and  fist 

first  knocks  were  heard,  then  "  Madam — Madam 
—hist! 

cxxxvn. 

"  For  God's  sake.  Madam — Madam — here's  my  mas- 
With  more  than  half  the  city  at  his  back —  [ter,  * 

Was  ever  heard  of  such  a  curst  disaster ! 
T  la  not  my  fault — I  kept  good  watch — Alack  1 

Do  pray  undo  the  bolt  a  little  faster — 

They're  on  the  stair  just  now,  and  in  a  crack 

Will  all  be  here ;  perhaps  he  yet  may  fly — 

Surely  the  window 's  not  so  very  high ! " 

CXXXVIIL 
By  this  time  Don  Alfonso  was  arrived, 

With  torches,  friends,  and  servants  in  great  number ; 
The  major  part  of  them  had  long  been  wived, 

And  therefore  paused  not  to  disturb  the  slumber 
Of  any  wicked  woman,  who  contrived 

By  stealth  her  husband's  temples  to  encumber : 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  so  contagious, 

not  puniah'd,  all  would  be  outrageous. 


I  csmt  tell  how,  or  why,  or  what  suspicion 
Could  enter  into  Don  Alfonso's  head ; 

But  for  a  cavalier  of  his  condition 
It  rarely  was  exceedingly  ill-bred, 

Witboat  a  word  of  previous  admonition, 
To  bold  a  levee  round  his  lady's  bed. 

And  tnmmon  lackeys,  arm'd  with  fire  and  sword, 

To  prove  himself  the  thing  he  most  abhorr'd. 

»  £  Axtd  lose  in  shining  mow  their  summits  blue."— MS.} 

*  f-  "Twas  midnight— dark  and  sombre  was  the  night,** 
a*.— MS.] 

»  p*Aadsoppsr,pancfa4hoft-sto«ias^uidsuchchat.H--MS.] 

•  I-  L*dr  Mary  W.  Montague  was  an  extraordinary  woman: 


i  translate  Eplctetus,  and  yet  write  a  song  worthy  of 
Arasttsfsmi — the  tlnsi, 

•  Mod  when  the  long  hours  of  the  public  are  past, 
Ami  we  meet,  with  champagne  and  a  chicken,  at  last, 
Mew  every  fond  pleasure  that  moment  endear  1 
BeTlenUfa'd  afar  both  discretion  and  fear  1 '  Ac.  Ac. 

Mr.  Bowles  ( —  what  say  you  to  such  a  supper  with 
?  and  her  own  description  too  ?    It  appears  to 


CXL. 

Poor  Donna  Julia !  starting  as  from  sleep, 

(Mind — that  I  do  not  say — she  had  not  slept), 

Began  at  once  to  scream,  and  yawn,  and  weep ; 
Her  maid,Antonia,  who  was  an  adept, 

Contrived  to  fling  the  bed-clothes  in  a  heap, 
As  if  she  had  just  now  from  out  them  crept : 

I  can't  tell  why  she  should  take  all  this  trouble 

To  prove  her  mistress  had  been  sleeping  double. 

CXLL 
But  Julia  mistress,  and  Antonia  maid, 

Appeared  like  two  poor  harmless  women,  who 
Of  goblins,  but  still  more  of  men  afraid, 

Had  thought  one  man  might  be  deterr'd  by  two, 
And  therefore  side  by  side  were  gently  laid, 

Until  the  hours  of  absence  should  run  through, 
And  truant  husband  should  return,  and  say, 
"  My  dear,  I  was  the  first  who  came  away." 

CXLH. 
Now  Julia  found  at  length  a  voice,  and  cried, 

*'  In  heaven's  name,  Don  Alfonso,  what  d'ye  mean? 
Has  madness  seised  you  ?  would  that  I  had  died 

Ere  such  a  monster's  victim  I  had  been  !6 
What  may  this  midnight  violence  betide, 

A  sudden  fit  of  drunkenness  or  spleen  ? 
Dare  you  suspect  me,  whom  the  thought  would  kill  9 
Search,  then,  the  room  I" — Alfonso  said,  "  I  wilL" 

CXLIH. 
He  search'd,  they  search'd,  and  rummaged  everywhere, 

Closet  and  clothes'  press,  chest  and  window-seat. 
And  found  much  linen,  lace,  and  several  pair 

Of  stockings,  slippers,  brushes,  combs,  complete, 
With  other  articles  of  ladies  fair, 

To  keep  them  beautiful,  or  leave  them  neat : 
Arras  they  prick'd  and  curtains  with  their  swords, 
And  wounded  several  shutters,  and  some  boards. 

CXLIV. 
Under  the  bed  they  search'd,  and  there  they  found  — 

No  matter  what— it  was  not  that  they  sought ; 
They  open'd  windows,  gazing  if  the  ground 

Had  signs  or  footmarks,  but  the  earth  said  nought ; 
And  then  they  stared  each  others*  faces  round ; 

Tfe  odd,  not  one  of  all  these  seekers  thought, 
And  seems  to  roe  almost  a  sort  of  blunder, 
Of  looking  in  the  bed  as  well  as  under. 

CXLV. 

During  this  inquisition  Julia's  tongue'  [cried, 

Was  not  asleep — "Yes,  search  and  search,"  she 

M  Insult  on  insult  heap,  and  wrong  on  wrong  I 
It  was  for  this  that  I  became  a  bride  1 

For  this  in  silence  I  have  sufter'd  long 
A  husband  like  Alfonso  at  my  side ; 

But  now  1 11  bear  no  more,  nor  here  remain, 

If  there  be  law  or  lawyers  in  all  Spain. 

me  that  this  stasia  contains  the  parte  of  the  whole  philosophy 
of  Epicurus.**  —  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Bowlet.} 

ft  ["  To-night,  as  Countess  GoJedoli  observed  me  poring 
over  Don  Juan,  she  stumbled  by  mere  chance  on  the  187th 
stanza  of  the  First  Canto,  and  asked  me  what  it  meant.  I  told 
her, '  Nothing,  —but  your  husband  is  coming.'  As  I  said  this 
in  Italian  with  some  emphasis,  she  started  up  in  a  night,  and 
said, '  Oh,  my  God,  is  be  coming  ?  *  thinking  it  was  her  own. 
You  may  suppose  we  laughed  when  she  found  out  the  mis- 
take. You  will  be  amused,  as  I  was ;  —  it  happened  not  three 
hours  ago."— Bgnm  Letters,  Nov.  8. 1819.] 

•  C>'EraIthewi»ofsuchamanhadbeen!w--M8.] 

i  ["But  while  this  search  was  making,  Julia's  tongue.** 
-MS.] 
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CXLVL 
"  Yes,  Don  Alfonso !  husband  now  no  more, 

If  ever  you  indeed  deserved  the  name, 
Is  *t  worthy  of  your  years  ? — you  have  threescore — 

Fifty,  or  sixty,  it  is  all  the  same- 
Is  *t  wise  or  fitting,  causeless  to  explore 

For  facts  against  a  virtuous  woman's  feme  ? 
Ungrateful,  perjured,  barbarous  Don  Alfonso, 
How  dare  you  think  your  lady  would  go  on  so  ? 

CXLVIL 
"  Is  it  for  this  I  have  disdain'd  to  hold 

The  common  privileges  of  my  sex  ? 
That  I  have  chosen  a  confessor  so  old 

And  deaf;  that  any  other  it  would  vex, 
And  never  once  he  has  had  cause  to  scold, 

But  found  my  very  Innocence  perplex 
So  much,  he  always  doubted  I  was  married — 
How  sorry  you  will  be  when  I've  miscarried ! 

CXLVm. 
"  Was  it  for  this  that  no  Cortejo >  e'er 

I  yet  have  chosen  from  out  the  youth  of  Seville  ? 
Is  it  for  this  I  scarce  went  anywhere, 

Except  to  bull-fights,  mass,  play,  rout,  and  revel  ? 
Is  it  for  this,  whate'er  my  suitors  were, 

I  favour 'd  none — nay,  was  almost  uncivil  ? 
Is  it  for  this  that  General  Count  O'Reilly, 
Who  took  Algiers  2,  declares  I  used  him  vilely  ? 

CXLIX. 
"  Did  not  the  Italian  Musico  Caxzanl 

Sing  at  my  heart  six  months  at  least  in  vain  ? 
Did  not  his  countryman,  Count  Corniani, 

Call  me  the  only  virtuous  wife  in  Spain  ? 
Were  there  not  also  Russians,  English,  many  ? 

The  Count  Strongstroganoff  I  put  in  pain, 
And  Lord  Mount  Coffeehouse,  the  Irish  peer, 
Who  kUl'd  himself  for  love  (with  wine)  last  year. 

CL. 
u  Have  I  not  had  two  bishops  at  my  feet  ? 

The  Duke  of  Ichar,  and  Don  Fernan  Nunez ; 
And  is  it  thus  a  faithful  wife  you  treat  ? 

I  wonder  in  what  quarter  now  the  moon  is : 
I  praise  your  vast  forbearance  not  to  beat 

Me  also,  since  the  time  so  opportune  is — 
Oh,  valiant  man !  with  sword  drawn  and  cock'd  trigger, 
Now,  tell  me,  don't  you  cut  a  pretty  figure  ? 

CLL 
"  Was  It  for  this  you  took  your  sudden  journey, 

Under  pretence  of  business  indispensable 
With  that  sublime  of  rascals  your  attorney, 

Whom  I  see  standing  there,  and  looking  sensible 
Of  having  play'd  the  fool  ?  though  both  I  spurn,  he 

Deserves  the  worst,  his  conduct's  less  defensible, 
Because,  no  doubt,  'twas  for  his  dirty  fee, 
And  not  from  any  love  to  you  nor  me. 

CLH. 
"  If  he  comes  here  to  take  a  deposition, 

By  all  means  let  the  gentleman  proceed ; 
Tou  've  made  the  apartment  in  a  fit  condition :  — 

There  *s  pen  and  ink  for  you,  sir,  when  you  need- 
Let  everything  be  noted  with  precision, 

I  would  not  you  for  nothing  should  be  fee'd— 
But,  as  my  maid 's  undrest,  pray  turn  your  spies  out. " 
M  Oh  rsobb'd  Antonia,  M I  could  tear  their  eyes  out" 

»  The  Spanish  "  Corteje  "  it  much  the  same  at  the  Italian 
"  Cavalier  Serrente." 

*  Donna  Julia  here  made  a  mistake.    Count  O'ReiUv  did 
not  take  Algiers— bat  Algiers  very  nearly  took  him:  he 


CLUX 

u  There  is  the  closet,  there  the  toilet,  there 
The  antechamber — search  them  under,  over; 

There  is  the  sofa,  there  the  great  arm-chair, 

The  chimney — which  would  really  hold  a  lover. ' 

I  wish  to  sleep,  and  beg  you  will  take  care 
And  make  no  further  noise*  till  you  discover 

The  secret  cavern  of  this  lurking  treasure — 

And  when  'tis  found,  let  me,  too,  have  that  pleasure, 

CLIV. 

"  And  now,  Hidalgo !  now  that  you  have  thrown 

Doubt  upon  me,  confusion  over  all, 
Pray  have  the  courtesy  to  make  it  known 

Who  is  the  man  you  search  for?  how  d'ye  caU 
Him  ?  what's  his  lineage  ?  let  him  but  be  shown— 

I  hope  he  's  young  and  handsome —is  he  taB  r 
Tell  me — and  be  assured,  that  since  you  stain 
My  honour  thus,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

CLV. 
"  At  least,  perhaps,  he  has  not  sixty  yean. 

At  that  age  he  would  be  too  old  for  slaughter. 
Or  for  so  young  a  husband's  jealous  fears— 

(Antonia !  let  me  have  a  glass  of  water.) 
I  am  ashamed  of  having  shed  these  tears. 

They  are  unworthy  of  my  father's  daughter ; 
My  mother  dream'd  not  in  my  natal  hour. 
That  I  should  fall  into  a  monster's  power. 

CLVL 

"  Perhaps  tis  of  Antonia  you  are  jealous, 
Tou  saw  that  she  was  sleeping  by  my  side. 

When  you  broke  in  upon  us  with  your  fellows: 
Look  where  you  please — we  Ve  nothing,  sir,  to  hide ; 

Only  another  time,  I  trust,  you  11  tell  us. 
Or  for  the  sake  of  decency  abide 

A  moment  at  the  door,  that  we  may  be 

Drest  to  receive  so  much  good  company. 

CLVIL 
"  And  now,  sir,  I  have  done,  and  say  no  more ; 

The  little  I  have  said  may  serve  to  show 
The  guileless  heart  in  silence  may  grieve  o'er 

The  wrongs  to  whose  exposure  it  is  slow :  — 
I  leave  you  to  your  conscience  as  before, 

'Twill  one  day  ask  you  why  you  used  me  so  1 
God  grant  you  feel  not  then  the  bitterest  grief!— 
Antonia  t  Where's  my  pocket-handkerchief?  " 

CLVUL 
She  ceased,  and  turn'd  upon  her  pillow ;  pale 

She  lay,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  through  their  tears. 
Like  skies  that  rain  and  lighten ;  as  a  veil, 

Waved  and  o'ershadlng  her  wan  cheek,  appears 
Her  streaming  hair ;  the  black  curls  strive,  but  ssfl. 

To  hide  the  glossy  shoulder,  which  uprears 
Its  snow  through  all ; — her  soft  lips  lie  apart. 
And  louder  than  her  breathing  beats  her  heart 

CLTX 
The  Senhor  Don  Alfonso  stood  confused  ; 

Antonia  bustled  round  the  lansack'd  room. 
And,  turning  up  her  nose,  with  looks  abased 

Her  master,  and  his  myrmidons,  of  whom 
Not  one,  except  the  attorney,  was  amused ; 

He,  like  Achates,  frithful  to  the  tomb, 
So  there  were  quarrels,  cared  not  for  the  cause. 
Knowing  they  must  be  settled  by  the  laws. 


and  hit  arrav  and  fleet  retreated  wim 
much  credit,  from  before  that  efcy.  m  the 

3  ["The  chimney  —  fit  retreat  for  any 
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CLX. 

With  prying  snub-nose,  and  small  eye*,  he  stood, 
Following  Antonia's  motions  here  and  there, 

With  much  suspicion  in  his  attitude ; 
For  reputations  he  had  little  care ; 

So  that  a  suit  or  action  were  made  good, 
Small  pity  had  he  for  the  young  and  fair, 

And  ne'er  believed  in  negatives,  till  these 

Were  proved  by  competent  false  witnesses. 

CLXI. 
But  Don  Alfonso  stood  with  downcast  looks, 

And,  truth  to  say,  he  made  a  foolish  figure ; 
When,  after  searching  in  five  hundred  nooks. 

And  treating  a  young  wife  with  so  much  rigour, 
He  gahVd  no  point,  except  some  self-rebukes, 

Added  to  those  his  lady  with  such  vigour 
Had  pour'd  upon  him  for  the  last  half-hour, 
Quick,  thick,  and  heavy — as  a  thunder-shower. 

CLXTX 
At  first  he  tried  to  hammer  an  excuse, 

To  which  the  sole  reply  was  tears,  and  sobs, 
And  indications  of  hysterics,  whose 

Prologue  is  always  certain  throes,  and  throbs, 
Gasps,  and  whatever  else  the  owners  choose ; 

Alfonso  saw  his  wife,  and  thought  of  Job's ; 
He  saw  too,  in  perspective,  her  relations, 
And  then  he  tried  to  muster  all  his  patience. 

CLXJU. 
He  stood  in  act  to  speak,  or  rather  stammer, 

But  sage  Antonia  cut  him  short  before 
The  anvil  of  his  speech  received  the  hammer, 
With  "  Pray,  sir,  leave  the  room,  and  say  no  more, 
j    Or  madam  dies."  —  Alfonso  mutter'd,  "  D — n  her," 
i        But  nothing  else,  the  time  of  words  was  o'er ; 
1     He  cast  a  rueful  look  or  two,  and  did, 
.    He  knew  not  wherefore,  that  which  he  was  bid. 

CLXIV. 

'      With  him  retired  hb  «  posse  comitatus," 

The  attorney  last,  who  linger'd  near  the  door 

Reluctantly,  still  tarrying  there  as  late  as 
Antonia  let  him — not  a  little  sore 

At  this  most  strange  and  unexplain'd  "  hiatus" 
In  Don  Alfonso's  facts,  which  just  now  wore 

An  awkward  look  ;  as  he  revolved  the  case, 

The  door  was  fastened  in  his  legal  face. 

CLXV. 

Wo  sooner  was  It  bolted,  than  —  Oh  shame ! 

Oh  sin !  Oh  sorrow  I  and  Oh  womankind  t 
Bow  can  you  do  such  things  and  keep  your  fame, 

Unlets  this  world,  and  t*  other  too,  be  blind  ? 
Nothing  so  dear  as  an  unfllch'd  good  name  I 

But  to  proceed  —  for  there  is  more  behind : 
With  much  heartfelt  reluctance  be  it  said, 
Young  Juan  sllpp'd,  half-smother'd,  from  the  bed. 

CLXTL 
H«  had  been  hid— I  don't  pretend  to  say 
How,  nor  can  I  indeed  describe  the  where  — 
!  i     Young,  slender,  and  pack'd  easily,  he  lay, 

Ho  doubt,  in  little  compass,  round  or  square ; 
I     But  pity  him  I  neither  must  nor  may 
.  His  suffocation  by  that  pretty  pair ; 

*X  were  better,  sure,  to  die  so,  than  be  shut 
I     with  manriUn  Clarence  in  his  Malmsey  butt  l 

j  S  [ ••  than  be  put 

I  To  drown  with  Clarence  In  hi*  Malmsey  butt."— MS.] 


clxvti. 

And,  secondly,  I  pity  not,  because 

He  had  no  business  to  commit  a  sin, 
Forbid  by  heavenly,  fined  by  human  laws, 

At  least  t  was  rather  early  to  begin ; 
But  at  sixteen  the  conscience  rarely  gnaws 

So  much  as  when  we  call  our  old  debts  in 
At  sixty  years,  and  draw  the  accompts  of  evil, 
And  find  a  deuced  balance  with  the  devil* 

CLXVUL 
Of  his  position  I  can  give  no  notion : 

T  is  written  in  the  Hebrew  Chronicle, 
How  the  physicians,  leaving  pill  and  potion, 

Prescribed,  by  way  of  blister,  a  young  belle, 
When  old  King  David's  blood  grew  dull  in  motion, 

And  that  the  medicine  answerM  very  well ; 
Perhaps  't  was  in  a  different  way  applied, 
For  David  lived,  but  Juan  nearly  died. 

clxtx 

What's  to  be  done ?  Alfonso  will  be  back 
The  moment  he  has  sent  his  fools  away. 

Antonia's  skill  was  put  upon  the  rack, 
But  no  device  could  be  brought  into  play  — 

And  how  to  parry  the  renew'd  attack  ? 
Besides,  it  wanted  but  few  hours  of  day : 

Antonia  puzzled ;  Julia  did  not  speak, 

But  press'd  her  bloodless  lip  to  Juan's  cheek. 

CLXX. 

He  turn'd  his  lip  to  hers,  and  with  his  hand 
Call'd  back  the  tangles  of  her  wandering  hair ; 

Even  then  their  love  they  could  not  all  command, 
And  half  forgot  their  danger  and  despair: 

Antonia's  patience  now  was  at  a  stand — 

M  Come,  come,  t  la  no  time  now  for  fooling  there," 

She  whisper'd,  in  great  wrath  —  "I  must  deposit 

This  pretty  gentleman  within  the  closet : 

CLXXL 
"  Pray,  keep  your  nonsense  for  some  luckier  night  — 

Who  can  have  put  my  master  in  this  mood  ? 
What  will  become  on  't — I  *m  in  such  a  fright, 

The  devil 's  in  the  urchin,  and  no  good  — 
Is  this  a  time  for  giggling  ?  this  a  plight  ? 

Why,  dont  you  know  that  it  may  end  in  blood  ? 
Tou  11  lose  your  life,  and  I  shall  lose  my  place, 
My  mistress  all,  for  that  half-girlish  face. 

clxxil 

"  Had  it  but  been  for  a  stout  cavalier 
Of  twenty-five  or  thirty  —  (come,  make  haste) 

But  for  a  child,  what  piece  of  work  is  here  1 
I  really,  madam,  wonder  at  your  taste  — 

(Come,  sir,  get  in) — my  master  must  be  near : 
There,  for  the  present,  at  the  least,  he  '•  fast, 

And  if  we  can  but  till  the  morning  keep 

Our  counsel — (Juan,  mind,  you  must  not  sleep,  )" 

CLXXIIL 
Now,  Don  Alfonso  entering,  but  alone, 

Closed  the  oration  of  the  trusty  maid : 
She  loiter'd,  and  he  told  her  to  be  gone, 

An  order  somewhat  sullenly  obey'd ; 
However,  present  remedy  was  none, 

And  no  great  good  seem'd  answer'd  if  she  staid : 
Regarding  both  with  slow  and  sidelong  view, 
She  snufPd  the  candle,  curtsied,  and  withdrew. 

*  [■"  And  reckon  up  our  balance  with  the  dsvfl."^M8.J 
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Alfonso  paused  a  minute — then  began 

Some  strange  excuses  for  his  late  proceeding; 

He  would  not  justify  what  he  had  done, 

To  say  the  best,  it  was  extreme  Hi-breeding; 

But  there  were  ample  reasons  for  it,  none 
Of  which  he  specified  in  this  his  pleading: 

His  speech  was  a  fine  sample,  on  the  whole, 

Of  rhetoric,  which  the  leara'd  call  "rignuunk.* 

CLXXV. 

Julia  said  nought ;  though  all  the  while  there  rose 
A  ready  answer,  which  at  once  enables 

A  matron,  who  her  husband's  foible  knows, 
By  a  few  timely  words  to  turn  the  tables, 

Which,  if  it  does  not  silence,  still  must  pose, — 
Even  if  it  should  comprise  a  pack  of  fables; 

T  is  to  retort  with  firmness,  and  when  he 

Suspects  with  oat,  do  you  reproach  with  tares. 

CLXXVL 

Julia,  in  feet,  had  tolerable  grounds,  — 
Alfonso's  loves  with  Inez  were  well  known ; 

But  whether  'twas  that  one's  own  guilt  confounds 
But  that  can't  be,  as  has  been  often  shown, 

A  lady  with  apologies  abounds ;  — 
It  might  be  that  her  silence  sprang  alone 

From  delicacy  to  Don  Juan's  ear, 

To  whom  she  knew  his  mother's  feme  was  dear. 


He  stood  like  Adam  lingering  near  hb 
With  useless  penitence  perplexM  and 
Beseeching  she  no  further  would  refuse, 
When,  lo!  he  stumbled  oVr  a  pair  of 


CLXXVBL 
There  might  be  one  more  motive,  which  makes  two ; 

Alfonso  ne'er  to  Juan  had  alluded,  — 
Mentioned  his  jealousy,  but  never  who 

Had  been  the  happy  lover,  he  concluded, 
Conceal'd  amongBt  his  premises ;  t  is  true, 

His  mind  the  more  o'er  this  its  mystery  brooded ; 
To  speak  of  Ines  now  were,  one  may  say, 
Like  throwing  Juan  in  Alfonso's  way. 

CLXXVm. 
A  hint,  in  tender  cases,  is  enough ; 

Silence  is  best:  besides, there  is  a  tact — 
(That  modern  phrase  appears  to  me  sad  stuff, 

But  it  will  serve  to  keep  my  verse  compact) — 
Which  keeps,  when  push'd  by  questions  rather  rough, 

A  lady  always  distant  from  the  feet : 
The  charming  creatures  lie  with  such  a  grace, 
There 's  nothing  so  becoming  to  the  fece. 

CLXXIX 
They  blush,  and  we  believe  them ;  at  least  I 

Have  always  done  so ;  'tis  of  no  great  use, 
In  any  case,  attempting  a  reply, 

For  then  their  eloquence  grows  quite  profuse ; 
And  when  at  length  they  're  out  of  breath,  they  sigh, 

And  cast  their  languid  eyes  down,  and  let  loose 
A  tear  or  two,  and  then  we  make  it  up ; 
And  then — and  then — and  then — sit  down  and  sup. 

CLXXX. 
Alfonso  closed  his  speech,  and  beggM  her  pardon, 

Which  Julia  half  withheld,  and  then  half  granted, 
And  laid  conditions  he  thought  very  hard  on, 

Denying  several  little  things  he  wanted : 

»  £"  With  bate  suspicion  now  no  longer  haunted."  —  MS.] 

'  [For  the  incident  of  the  shoe*,  Lord  Byron  was  probably 
indebted  to  the  Scottish  ballad,— 

"  Our  goodman  came  hame  at  e'en,  and  hame  came  he, 
He  spy'd  a  pair  of  jack-boots  where  nae  boots  should  be, 


A  pair  of  shoes  *  I — what  then?  not  much,  if  they 
Are  such  as  fit  with  ladies'  feet,  but  these 

(No  one  can  tell  how  much  I  grieve  to  amy) 
Were  masculine;  to  see  them,  and  to  seise. 

Was  but  a  moment's  act  — Ah !  well-a-day ! 
My  teeth  begin  to  chatter,  my  veins  fxteae ! 

Alfonso  first  examined  well  their  fashion. 

And  then  flew  out  into  another  passion. 

CLXXXII. 
He  left  the  room  for  his  relinquiah'd  sword, 

And  Julia  instant  to  the  closet  flew. 
"  Fly,  Juan,  fly  I  for  heaven's  sake — not  a  word — 

The  door  is  open — you  may  yet  slip  through 
The  passage  you  so  often  have  explored — 

Here  is  the  garden-key — Fly — fly — Adieu  ! 
Haste — haste  I  I  hear  Alfonso's  hurrying  feet — 
Day  has  not  broke — there  *s  no  one  in  the  street" 

CLXXXHX 

None  can  say  that  this  was  not  good  advice. 
The  only  mischief  was,  it  came  too  late ; 

Of  ail  experience  t  is  the  usual  price, 
A  sort  of  income-tax  laid  on  by  fate : 

Juan  had  reach'd  the  room-door  in  a  trice, 
And  might  have  done  so  by  the  garden-gate, 

But  met  Alfonso  in  his  dressing-gown. 

Who  threaten'd  death — so  Juan  knock'd  him  do 


cLxxxrv. 

Dire  was  the  scuffle,  and  out  went  the  fight ; 

Antonia  cried  out  "  Bape  I"  and  Julia  -Rre!* 
But  not  a  servant  sttrr'd  to  aid  the  fight 

Alfonso,  pommelTd  to  his  heart's  desire, 
Swore  lustily  he  'd  be  revenged  this  night ; 

And  Juan,  too,  blasphemed  an  octave  higher ; 
His  blood  was  up :  though  young,  he  was  a  Tartar, 
And  not  at  all  disposed  to  prove  a  martyr. 

CLXXXV. 
Alfonso's  sword  had  dropp'd  ere  he  could  draw  it 

And  they  continued  battling  hand  to  hand. 
For  Juan  very  luckily  ne'er  saw  it ; 

His  temper  not  being  under  great  command, 
If  at  that  moment  he  had  chanced  to  claw  it 

Alfonso's  days  had  not  been  in  the  land 

Much  longer Think  of  husbands',  lovers*  lives! 

And  how  ye  may  be  doubly  widows— wives  i 


CLXXXVL 

Alfonso  grappled  to  detain  the  foe, 
And  Juan  throttled  him  to  get  away. 

And  blood  ('t  was  from  the  nose)  began  to 
At  last  as  they  more  faintly  wrestling  lay, 

Juan  contrived  to  give  an  awkward  blow, 
And  then  his  only  garment  quite  gave  wsjy ; 

He  fled,  like  Joseph,  leaving  it;  but  there, 

I  doubt  all  likeness  ends  between  the  pair. 

What's  this  now.  goodwue)    Whet's  tkla  1st* ? 
How  came  these  boots  the**,  wttboA  the  leave  «T 
Boots!  quo* she: 
Ay,  boots,  quo*  bo. 
Shame  fa*  yoor  cuckold  nor,  and  ill  mat  ye  tee. 
It  •■  hot  analr  of  water  stoops  the  cooper  seat  to  » 
—See  Jos-aon**  Jfsisfeaf 


CANTO    I 


DON  JUAN. 
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CLXXXVH. 

Lights  came  at  length,  and  men,  and  maids,  who  found 
An  awkward  spectacle  their  eyes  before ; 

Antonia  in  hysterics,  Julia  swoon'd, 
Alfonso  leaning,  breathless,  by  the  door ; 

Some  half-torn  drapery  scatter'd  on  the  ground, 
Some  blood,  and  several  footsteps,  but  no  more : 

Juan  the  gate  gahVd,  turn'd  the  key  about, 

And  liking  not  the  inside,  lock'd  the  out. 

CLXXXVJU. 
Here  ends  this  canto.  — Need  I  sing,  or  say, 
How  Juan,  naked,  favour'd  by  the  night, 
1 1  Who  favours  what  she  should  not,  found  his  way,  i 
I 1      And  reach 'd  his  home  in  an  unseemly  plight  ? 
1 1  The  pleasant  scandal  which  arose  next  day, 
i      The  nine  days*  wonder  which  was  brought  to  light, 
<  And  how  Alfonso  sued  for  a  divorce, 
Were  in  the  English  newspaper;,  of  course. 

!  CLXXXIX. 

I  If  you  would  like  to  see  the  whole  proceedings, 
i      The  depositions,  and  the  cause  at  full, 
i  The  names  of  all  the  witnesses,  the  pleadings 

Of  counsel  to  nonsuit,  or  to  annul, 
There  's  more  than  one  edition,  and  the  readings 

Are  various,  but  they  none  of  them  are  dull : 
'  The  beat  is  that  in  short-hand  ta'en  by  Ourney,  2 
|  Who  to  Madrid  on  purpose  made  a  journey. 

I  cxc. 

I  But  Donna  Inez,  to  divert  the  train 
I      Of  one  of  the  most  circulating  scandals 
'  That  had  for  centuries  been  known  in  Spain, 
|      At  least  since  the  retirement  of  the  Vandals,  3 
1  First  vowM  (and  never  had  she  vow'd  in  vain) 
i      To  Virgin  Mary  several  pounds  of  candles  ; 
:  And  then,  by  the  advice  of  some  old  ladies. 
She  sent  her  son  to  be  shipp'd  off  from  Cadiz. 

CXCI. 
,  She  had  resolved  that  he  should  travel  through 
All  European  climes,  by  land  or  sea, 
To  mend  his  former  morals,  and  get  new, 

Especially  in  France  and  Italy, 
(At  least  this  is  the  thing  most  people  do.) 
Julia  was  sent  into  a  convent :  she 
,  Grieved,  but,  perhaps,  her  feelings  may  be  better 
Shown  In  the  following  copy  of  her  Letter :  — 

cxcn. 

a  They  tell  me  'tis  decided  you  depart : 
'T is  wise —  'tis  well,  but  not  the  less  a  pain ; 

I  have  no  further  claim  on  your  young  heart, 
Mine  is  the  victim,  and  would  be  again : 

■  £*  Found — heaven  koowi  bow — his  solitary  way,"  Ac.  — 
M8.j 

*  f  William  Brodle  Ourney,  Esq.,  the  eminent  short-hand 
writer  to  the  houses  of  parliament.] 

*  r-  Since  Roderick's  Goths,  or  older  Genseric's  Vandals." 
—  afs.J 

*  £"  Que  lee  hommes  sont  heureux  d*aller  a  la  guerre, 
•  etpoew  lew  Tie,  de  se  livrer  a  l'enthousiasme  de  l'honneur 


rt  «iu  rtanfer  I    Mais  II  n'y  a  rien  au  dehors  qui  soulage  let 
temmes . "— Gprrtwsr.] 

»      («*  *  To  mourn  alone  the  love  which  has  undone.' 

'>r, 

*  To  lift  our  fatal  lore  to  God  from  man.' 

Tafce  ttoat  which,  of  these  three,  seems  the  best  prescription.** 

*  [We  hare  an  Indelicate,  hut  rery  clever  scene,  of  the 
vkjujt  Jtun'a  concealment  in  the  bed  of  an  amorous  matron. 


To  love  too  much  has  been  the  only  art  \ 

I  used ; — I  write  in  haste,  and  if  a  stain  j 

Be  on  this  sheet,  *tis  not  what  It  appears.;  J 
My  eyeballs  burn  and  throb,  but  have  no  tears. 

exem. 

"  I  loved,  I  love  you,  for  this  love  have  lost 

State,  station,  heaven,  mankind's,  my  own  esteem* 

And  yet  can  not  regret  what  it  hath  cost, 
So  dear  is  still  the  memory  of  that  dream ; 

Yet,  if  I  name  my  guilt,  'tis  not  to  boast, 
None  can  deem  harshlier  of  me  than  I  deem : 

I  trace  this  scrawl  because  I  cannot  rest— 

I've  nothing  to  reproach,  or  to  request 

CXCIV. 

"  Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart,  \ 

'T  is  woman's  whole  existence ;  man  may  range 

The  court,  camp,  church,  the  vessel,  and  the  mart ; 
Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchange 

Pride,  feme,  ambition,  to  fill  up  his  heart, 
And  few  there  are  whom  these  can  not  estrange ; 

Men  have  all  these  resources,  we  but  one,  < 

To  love  again  *,  and  be  again  undone. 6 


M 


exev. 

Tou  will  proceed  in  pleasure,  and  in  pride, 

Beloved  and  loving  many ;  all  is  o'er 
For  me  on  earth,  except  some  years  to  hide 

My  shame  and  sorrow  deep  in  my  heart's  core : 
These  I  could  bear,  but  cannot  cast  aside 

The  passion  which  still  rages  as  before, — 
And  so  farewell — forgive  me,  love  me — No, 
That  word  is  idle  now — but  let  it  go.  ? 


(i 


CXCVI. 

My  breast  has  been  all  weakness,  is  so  yet ; 

But  still  I  think  I  can  collect  my  mind ;  * 
My  blood  still  rushes  where  my  spirit 's  set, 

As  roll  the  waves  before  the  settled  wind ; 
My  heart  is  feminine,  nor  can  forget  — 

To  all,  except  one  Image,  madly  blind ; 
So  shakes  the  needle,  and  so  stands  the  pole. 
As  vibrates  my  fond  heart  to  my  flx'd  soul. 9 

CXCVII. 
"  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  linger  still, 

And  dare  not  set  my  seal  upon  this  sheet, 
And  yet  I  may  as  well  the  task  fulfil, 

My  misery  can  scarce  be  more  complete ; 
I  had  not  lived  till  now,  could  sorrow  kill ;      [meet. 

Death  shuns  the  wretch  who  nun  the  blow  would 
And  I  must  even  survive  this  last  adieu, 
And  bear  with  life,  to  love  and  pray  for  you ! " 

and  of  the  torrent  of  rattling  and  audacious  eloquence  with 
which  she  repels  the  too  just  suspicions  of  her  jealous  lord. 
AU  this  is  merely  comic,  and  a  little  coarse :— but  then  the  { 
poet  chooses  to  make  this  shameless  and  abandoned  woman  ! 
address  to  her  young  gallant  an  epistle  breathing  the  rery 
spirit  of  warm,  devoted,  pure,  and  unalterable  lore — thus  | 
profaning  the  holiest  language  of  the  heart,  and  indirectly  | 
associating  it  with  the  most  hateful  and  degrading  sensualism.  | 
Thus  are  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  at  once  confounded  j 
— our  confidence  in  virtue  shaken  to  the  foundation — and  our  . 
reliance  on  truth  and  fidelity  at  an  end  for  ever.  Of  this  it  is 
that  we  complain.  —  Jippbet.] 

J  fatal  now    "> 
lost  formed— but  let  it  go."— MS.] 
deadly  now  J 

•  ["  1  struggle,  but  can  not  collect  my  mind."  —  MS.] 

*  ["  As  turns  the  needle  trembling  to  the  pole 

It  ne'er  can  reach —so  turns  to  you  my  soul."— MB.] 
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CANTO    I. 


CXCVHL 
This  note  was  written  upon  gilt-edged  paper 

with  a  neat  little  crow-quill,  slight  and  new  ;i 
Her  small  white  hand  could  hardly  reach  the  taper, 

It  trembled  as  magnetic  needles  do, 
And  yet  she  did  not  let  one  tear  escape  her ; 

The  seal  a  sun-flower ;  M  EUe  voua  suit partont"* 
The  motto  cut  upon  a  white  cornelian ; 
The  wax  was  superfine,  its  hue  vermilion. 

cxcrx 

This  was  Don  Juan's  earliest  scrape ;  but  whether 

I  shall  proceed  with  his  adventures  is 
Dependent  on  the  public  altogether ; 

Well  see,  however,  what  they  say  to  this. 
Their  favour  in  an  author's  cap's  a  feather, 

And  no  great  mischief's  done  by  their  caprice ; 
And  if  their  approbation  we  experience, 
Perhaps  they'll  have  some  more  about  a  year  hence. 

CC. 

My  poem's  epic,  and  is  meant  to  be 

Divided  in  twelve  books ;  each  book  containing, 
With  love,  and  war,  a  heavy  gale  at  sea,  > 

A  list  of  ships,  and  captains,  and  kings  reigning, 
Mew  characters ;  the  episodes  are  three :  * 

A  panoramic  view  of  hell's  in  training, 
After  the  style  of  Virgil  and  of  Homer, 
So  that  my  name  of  Epic's  no  misnomer.  * 

CCI. 

All  these  things  will  be  specified  in  time, 
With  strict  regard  to  Aristotle's  rules, 

The  Fade  Mecum  of  the  true  sublime, 

Which  makes  so  many  poets,  and  some  fools : 

Prose  poets  like  blank- verse,  I'm  fond  of  rhyme, 
Good  workmen  never  quarrel  with  their  tools ; 

I've  got  new  mythological  machinery, 

And  very  handsome  supernatural  scenery. 6 

1  ["  With  a  neat  crow-quill,  rather  hard,  but  new."  —  MS.] 
1  [Lord  Byron  had  himself  a  seal  bearing  this  motto.] 


s  ["  For  your  tempest,  take  Euros,  Zephyr,  Autter, 
Boreas,  and  cast  them  together  in  one  Terse :  add  to  these,  of 
rain,  lightning  and  thunder  (the  loudest  you  can),  quantum 
eufflcit.  Mix  your  clouds  and  billows  well  together  till  they 
foam,  and  thicken  your  description  here  and  there  with  a 
quicksand.  Brew  your  tempest  well  in  your  head,  before  you 
set  it  a  blowing.  For  a  battle :  nick  a  large  quantity  of  images 
and  descriptions  from  Homer's  Iliad,  with  a  spice  or  two  of 
Virgil,  and  If  there  remain  any  overplus,  you  may  lay  them 
by  for  a  skirmish.  Season  it  well  with  similes,  and  it  will 
make  an  excellent  battle."  —  Swnrr :  Recipe  for  am  Epic] 

4  ["And  there  are  other  incidents  remaining 
which  shall  be  specified  in  fitting  time, 
With  good  discretion,  and  In  current  rhyme.*' — MS.] 

»  [Lord  Byron  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  written  an  epk 
poem,  if  the  definition  of  the  Dictionnalre  de  Trevoux  be 
right:—"  Epiqce,  qui  appartient  a  la  poeaie  herolque,  on 
poeme  qui  decrit  quelque  action,  signalee  d*un  heros.  Le 
poeme  epique  est  un  dlscours  invente  avec  art  pour  former 
fes  moeurs  par  des  instructions  dlguisees  sous  Ies  allegories 
d'une  action  Importante,  racontee  d'une  manlcre  vralsem- 
blable  et  merveiUeuse.  La  difference  qu'il  y  a  entre  le  poeme 
epique  et  la  tragedle,  c'est  que  dans  le  poeme  epique  les  per- 
•onnc*  n*y  sont  point  mtroduites  aux  yeux  des  spectateurs 
agissant  par  elles-memes,  comme  dans  la  tragedle;  mais 
1'action  est  racontee  par  le  poete."— Brtdgbs.] 

•  [For  your  machinery,  take  of  deities,  male  and  female, 
as  many  as  you  can  use ;  separate  them  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle ;  let  Juno  put  him  in  a  fer- 
ment, and  Venus  mollify  him.  Remember  on  all  occasions  to 
make  use  of  volatile  Mercury.  If  you  have  need  of  devils,  draw 
them  out  of  Milton's  Paradise,  and  extract  your  spirits  from 
Tasso.  The  use  of  these  machines  is  evident ;  and,  since  no 
epk  poem  can  subsist  without  them,  the  wisest  way  is  to  re- 
serve them  for  your  greatest  necessities.—  Swift.] 


CCJX 

There's  only  one  slight  difference  between 
Me  and  my  epic  brethren  gone  before, 

And  here  the  advantage  is  my  own,  I  ween; 
(Not  that  I  have  not  several  merits  more. 

But  this  will  more  peculiarly  be  seen) ; 
They  so  embellish,  that  lis  quite  a  bore 

Their  labyrinth  of  fisbles  to  thread  through* 

Whereas  this  story's  actually  true. 

cenx 

If  any  person  doubt  it,  I  appeal 

To  history,  tradition,  and  to  frets, 
To  newspapers,  whose  truth  all  know  and  feel 

To  plays  in  five,  and  operas  in  three  acts ; T 
All  these  confirm  my  statement  a  good  deal, 

But  that  which  more  completely  faith  exacts 
Is,  that  myself,  and  several  now  in  Seville, 
Saw  Juan's  last  elopement  with  the  devfl. 

CCIV. 
If  ever  I  should  condescend  to  prose, 

111  write  poetical  commandments,  which 
Shall  supersede  beyond  all  doubt  all  those 

That  went  before;  in  these  I  shall  enrich 
My  text  with  many  things  that  no  one  know*. 

And  carry  precept  to  the  highest  pitch : 
111  call  the  work  u  Longlnus  o'er  a  Bottle,' 
Or,  Every  Poet  his  own  Aristotle.* 

ccv. 

Thou  shalt  believe  in  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope ; 

Thou  shalt  not  set  up  Wordsworth,  Coleridge. 
Southey; 
Because  the  first  is  erased  beyond  all  hope. 

The  second  drunk,  the  third  so  quaint  and  mouthy : * 
With  Crabbe  it  may  be  difficult  to  cope, 

And  Campbell's  Hlppocrene  is  somewhat  drouth?: 
Thou  shalt  not  steal  from  Samuel  Rogers,  nor  - 
Commit — flirtation  with  the  muse  of  Moore 

r  ["  To  newspapers,  to  sermons,  which  the  seal 

Of  pious  men  have  published  on  his  acts." —MS.; 

•  [M 1 11  call  the  work  *  Reflections  o'er  a  Bottle**"-.  MS  : 


tfc* 


■  ("  There  are  the  Lakers,  my  lord ;  ay,  the 
of  Olaramara  and  8kiddaw  and  PunmsJlrabi 

Mr.  Southey  thinks  you  would  never  have  thought  of  >e  ;  ' 
over  the  sea  had  it  not  been  lor  his  Tbalaba ;  Mr.  wlw 
worth  is  humbly  of  opinion  that  no  man  in  Che 


thought  a  tree  beautiful,  or  a  mountain  grand,  tfl)  be 
nounced  his  own  wonderful  perceptions.    Mr.  Charles  Ln 
thinks  you  would  never  have  written  Beppo  had  be  not  jcA.fi 
nor  Lara  had  lie  not  signed.    Mr.  Lloyd  half  ausswets  r*<or 
tordship  has  read  his  Nugst  Canons :  now  ell  these 
are  alike  ridkulous,  and  you  are  weU  entitled  so 
much  as  you  please  at  them.    But  there  Is  one  Laker  •>    > 
praises  your  lordship,  —  and  why?  Because, 

Braised  him.    This  u  Coleridge,  who,  on  the 
ttle  compliment  in  one  of  your  notes,  [tee  emmf,  sw  ti 
tured  at  last  to  open  to  the  gase  of  the  day  the r 
loveliness  of  Chrbtabel,—  and  with  what 
seller  doth  know.    Poor  Coleridge*  however* 
pamphlet  would  not  sell,  still  gloated  over  the 


i?r.\ 


be  save  your  lordship,  in  return,  a  great  many 
good  puffs  In  prose.    You  may  do  very  well  tn 
worth  for  his  vanity,  and  Southey  for  his  pa 
what  right  have  you  to  sav  anyudng  aboi* 
drinking  ?    Really,  my  lord,  1  have  no  scsuaea 
I  look  upon  that  line  of  jours —' Coleridge  ie 
quite  personal  —  shamefully  personal.    As  C 
saw  Don  Juan,  or,  if  he  did,  forgot  the  whale 
morning, ft UnotMng as recards  him;  but  e~ 
pected  from  bis  friends  ?   Has  not  any  one  af 
•nj)  *  perfect  right,  after  reading  that  ttae,  to 
Ush,  if  he  pleasesiall  that  all  the  world  has 
lordship's  own  life  and  conversation  ?    And  If 
should  do  so,  what  would  you,  my  Lord 
—  Joan  Bull.] 
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CCYI. 
Thou  fhalt  not  coTct  Mr.  8otheby's  Muse, 

Hit  Pegasus,  nor  anything  that's  bis ; 
Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  like  "  the  Blues" — 

(There's  one,  at  least,  Is  very  fond  of  this) ; 
Thou  ahalt  not  write,  in  short,  but  what  I  choose : 

This  Is  true  criticism,  and  you  may  kiss — 
Exactly  as  you  please,  or  not, — the  rod ; 
But  if  you  don't,  IH  lay  It  on,  by  G— d ! 

ccvn. 

If  any  person  should  presume  to  assert 

This  story  is  not  moral,  first,  I  pray, 
That  they  will  not  cry  out  before  they're  hurt, 

Then  that  they  11  read  it  o'er  again,  and  say 
(But,  doubtless,  nobody  will  be  so  pert), 

That  this  is  not  a  moral  tale,  though  gay : 
Besides,  hi  Canto  Twelfth,  I  mean  to  show 
The  very  place  where  wicked  people  go. 

ccvm. 

If,  after  all,  there  should  be  some  so  blind 
To  their  own  good  this  warning  to  despise, 

Led  by  some  tortuosity  of  mind, 
Not  to  believe  my  verse  and  their  own  eyes, 

And  cry  that  they  **  the  moral  cannot  find," 
I  tell  him,  if  a  clergyman,  he  lies ; 

Should  captains  the  remark,  or  critics,  make, 

They  also  lie  too  —  under  a  mistake. 

ccrx 

The  public  approbation  I  expect, 

And  beg  they  11  take  my  word  about  the  moral, 
Which  I  with  their  amusement  will  connect 

(So  children  cutting  teeth  receive  a  coral) ; 
Meantime  they'll  doubtless  please  to  recollect 

My  epical  pretensions  to  the  laurel : 
Jot  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 
I've  bribed  my  grandmother's  review --the  British.1 

CCX 

I  sent  it  to  a  letter  to  the  Editor, 
Who  thank'd  me  duly  by  return  of  post — 

I  *m  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor ; 
Yet,  If  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast, 

And  break  a  promise  after  having  made  it  her, 
Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost, 

And  smear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey, 

AH  I  can  say  Is — that  he  had  the  money. 

CCXL 

I  think  that  with  this  holy  new  alliance 

I  may  ensure  the  public,  and  defy 
AS  other  magaiinea  of  art  or  science, 

Dolly,  or  monthly,  or  three  monthly ;  I 

i  rror  tb«  strictures  of  M  The  British,"  on  this  and  the  fol- 
ate "  Testimonies,"  No.  XVI.,  am*t  p.  6S1. ; 
Lord  Byron's  "  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  My 


Grandmother's  Bevlew,"  (netf,  Ammo.)-"  I  wrote  to 
too  by  last  post,"  says  Lord  B.,  Bologna,  Ang .  K 1819, "  en- 
closing a  baftmotng  letter  for  publication,  addressed  to  the 


Boberts,  who  has  thought  proper  to  tie  a  canister 

to  his  own  CaD.    It  was  written  off-hand,  and  in  the  midst  of 
w  not  very  favourable  to  ficetiousness,  so  that 
jerneps,  he  more  bitterness  than  enough  for  that 
of  small  add  punch."] 

*  ["  Such  treatment  Horace  would  not  bear. 
When  warm  with  youth— when  Tullus  flll'd  the 

chair."  —  Ftaitcis.] 

*  p»  I  thought  of  dyeing  it  the  other  day."— MS.] 
«  "Me  nee  famine,  nee  puer 

Jam,  nee  spea  anfc&l  credula  mutui. 

Nee  ccrUre  jurat  mero ; 
Nee  vtodre  novis  tempore  noribos."— Hot. 

(**  For  me,  etas !  these  Joys  are  o'er ; 

For  me  the  vernal  garland  blooms  no  more ; 


Have  not  essay'd  to  multiply  their  clients, 

Because  they  tell  me  'twere  in  vain  to  try, 
And  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  Quarterly 
Treat  a  dissenting  author  very  martyrly. 

CCX  LL 
"  Non  ego  hocfemm  eaUdut  juventd4 

Consult  PIcmco  *,"  Horace  said,  and  so 
Say  I ;  by  which  quotation  there  is  meant  a 

Hint  that  some  six  or  seven  good  years  ago 
(Long  ere  I  dreamt  of  dating  from  the  Brenta) 

I  was  most  ready  to  return  a  blow, 
And  would  not  brook  at  all  this  sort  of  thing 
In  my  hot  youth — when  George  the  Third  was  King. 

ccxin. 

But  now  at  thirty  years  my  hair  is  grey — 
(I  wonder  what  it  will  be  like  at  forty? 

I  thought  of  a  peruke  the  other  day  *  — ) 
My  heart  is  not  much  greener ;  and,  in  abort,  I 

Have  squandered  my  whole  summer  while  t  was  May, 
And  feel  no  more  the  spirit  to  retort ;  I 

Have  spent  my  life,  both  interest  and  principal, 

And  deem  not,  what  I  deem'd,  my  soul  invincible. 

CCXTV. 

No  more —no  more  —  Oh !  never  more  on  me 
The  freshness  of  the  heart  can  mil  like  dew, 

Which  out  of  all  the  lovely  things  we  see 

Extracts  emotions  beautiful  and  new, 
,  Hived  in  our  bosoms  like  the  bag  o'  the  bee. 

Think'st  thou  the  honey  with  those  objects  grew  t 

Alas !  t  was  not  in  them,  but  in  thy  power 

To  double  even  the  sweetness  of  a  flower. 

CCXT. 
No  more — no  more — Oh  1  never  more,  my  heart, 

Canst  thou  be  my  sole  world,  my  universe  1 
Once  all  In  all,  but  now  a  thing  apart, 

Thou  canst  not  be  my  blessing  or  my  curse : 
The*  illusion  *s  gone  for  ever,  and  thou  art 

Insensible,  I  trust,  but  none  the  worse, 
And  in  thy  stead  I  *ve  got  a  deal  of  judgment, 
Though  heaven  knows  how  it  ever  found  a  lodgment.. 

CCXVL 

My  days  of  love  are  over ;  me  no  more  4 

The  charms  of  maid,  wife,  and  still  less  of  widow, 

Can  make  the  fool  of  which  they  made  before,  — 
In  short,  I  must  not  lead  the  life  I  did  do ; 

The  credulous  hope  of  mutual  minds  is  o'er, 
The  copious  use  of  claret  is  forbid  too, 

So  for  a  good  old-gentlemanly  vice, 

I  think  I  must  take  up  with  avarice.  * 


Juan 
dwell 


No  more  the  feats  of  wine  I  prove, 

Nor  the  delusiTe  hopes  of  mutual  lore."— Fajutcis.} 

a  [His  constant  recurrence  to  the  praise  of  erarice  In  Don 
lan,  and  the  humorous  test  with  which  he  delights  to 
-jrell  on  it,  show  how  new-fangled,  es  well  as  how  fir  from 
serious,  was  his  adoption  of  the  "  good  old-gentlemanly 

A*'"  *T?*!  Ato>lHfB0S¥»  however,  was  very  fir  from 
being  of  that  kind  which  Bacon  condemns  as  "  withholding 
men  from  works  of  liberality,"  is  apparent  from  all thatu 
known  of  his  munificence  at  this  very  period.  —  Moot*. 

"  Charity  —  purchased  a  shilling's  worth  of  salvation.  If 
that  was  to  be  bought,  I  hare  given  more  to  my  fellow* 
creatures  in  this  life— sometimes  for  vice,  but,  if  not  more 
o/fe»,  at  least  more  considerably,  for  virtue— dun  1  now 
possess.  I  never  in  my  life  gave  a  mistress  so  much  aa  I 
have  sometimes  given  a  poor  man  In  honest  distress.  But.  no 
matter !  The  scoundrels  who  have  all  along  persecuted  me 
will  triumph— and  when  Justice  is  done  to  me,  ft  will  be 
when  this  hand  that  writes  is  as  cold  as  the  hearts  which  ha«* 
stung  it."- jfira  JDicry,  Ittl.]  *"  M  * 
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ccxvn. 

Ambition  was  my  idol,  which  was  broken 

Before  the  shrines  of  Sorrow,  and  of  Pleasure ; 
And  the  two  last  have  left  me  many  a  token 

O'er  which  reflection  may  be  made  at  leisure : 
Now,  like  Friar  Bacon's  brazen  head,  I  Ve  spoken, 

«  Time  is,  Time  was,  Time's  past » : M  —  a  chymlc 
treasure 
Is  glittering  youth,  which  I  have  spent  betimes — 
My  heart  in  passion,  and  my  head  on  rhymes. 

CCXV1XL 
What  is  the  end  of  Fame*  ?  *t  is  but  to  fill 

A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper  : 
Some  liken  it  to  climbing  up  a  hill, 

Whose  summit,  like  all  hills,  Is  lost  in  vapour ; s 
For  this  men  write,  speak,  preach,  and  heroes  kill, 

And  bards  burn  what  they  call  their  "  midnight 
To  have,  when  the  original  is  dust,  [taper," 

A  name,  a  wretched  picture  «,  and  worse  bust  * 

CCZDL 
What  are  the  hopes  of  man  ?     Old  Egypt's  King 

Cheops  erected  the  first  pyramid 
And  largest,  thinking  it  was  just  the  thing 

To  keep  his  memory  whole,  and  mummy  bid ; 
But  somebody  or  other  rummaging 

Burglariously  broke  his  coffin  3  lid  : 
Let  not  a  monument  give  you  or  me  hopes, 
Since  not  a  pinch  of  dust  remains  of  Cheops.  6 

CCXX. 
But  I,  being  fond  of  true  philosophy, 

Say  very  often  to  myself;  "  Alas ! 
All  things  that  have  been  born  were  born  to  die, 

And  flesh  (which  Death  mows  down  to  hay)  Is  grass ; 
Tou  've  pass'd  your  youth  not  so  unpleasantly, 

And  if  you  had  it  o'er  again  —  't  would  pass  — 
So  thank  your  stars  that  matters  are  no  worse, 
And  read  your  Bible,  sir,  and  mind  your  purse." 

CCXXL 

But  for  the  present,  gentle  reader  I  and  • 

Still  gentler  purchaser !  the  bard  —  that  'si  — 

Must,  with  permission,  shake  you  by  the  hand,  7 
And  so  your  humble  servant,  and  good-bye  1 

We  meet  again,  if  we  should  understand 
Each  other ;  and  if  not,  I  shall  not  try 

Tour  patience  further  than  by  this  short  sample  — 

T  were  well  if  others  follow'd  my  example. 

1  [The  old  legend  of  Friar  Bacon  says,  that  the  brat  en  head 
which  he  formed  capable  of  speech,  after  uttering  succes- 
sirely,  "lime  is"  — "Time  wu"- and  "  Time  U  part," 
the  opportunity  of  catechising  it  baring  been  neglected, 
tumbled  itself  from  the  stand,  and  was  shattered  into  a 
thousand  pieces.] 

*  ["  Out  of  spirits— read  the  papers— thought  what  Fame 
was,  on  reading,  in  a  case  of  murder,  that *  Mr.  Wych,  grocer, 
at  Tunbridge,  sold  some  bacon,  flour,  cheese,  and,  it  is  be- 
lieved, some  plums,  to  some  gipsy  woman  accused.  He  had 
on  his  counter  ( 1  quote  faithfully),  a  book,  the  Life  of  Pamela, 
which  he  was  tearing  for  waste  paper,  Ac.  Ac.  In  the  cheese 
was  found,  Ac.,  and  aleaf  of  Pamela  wrapt  round  the  bacon ! ' 
What  would  Richardson,  the  rainest  and  luckiest  of  living 
authors  (i.e.  while  allrc)  —he  who,  with  Aaron  Hill,  used  to 
prophesy  and  chuckle  orer  the  presumed  fall  of  Fielding  (the 
prose  Homer  of  human  nature),  and  of  Pope  (the  most  beau- 
tiful of  poets)— what  would  he  have  said,  could  he  hare 
traced  his  pages  from  their  place  on  the  French  princes, 
Boswell's  " 


toilets  (see  "Bos well's  Johnson),  to  the  grocer's  counter,  and 
the  gipsy-murderer's  bacon  ! !  I "  —  Byron  Diary,  1821.] 

»  ["  Ah  I  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar," 

Ac — Beat-to.) 

«  ['« It  Is  Impossible  not  to  regret  that  Lord  Byron,  being 

the  contemporary  of  Lawrence  and  Chantrey,  never  sat  to 

either  of  those  unri  railed  artist*,  whose  canvass  and  marble 

hare  fixed,  with  such  magical  feUoity,  the  very  air  and 


ccxxn. 

M  Go,  Utile  book,  torn  ttus  my  tutftnde  1 
I  cast  thee  on  the  waters  —  go  thy  ways  t 

And  H  as  I  believe,  thy  vein  be  good, 
The  world  win  find  thee  after  many  days.*' 

When  Southey  's  read,  and  Wordsworth  understood, 
I  can't  help  putting  In  my  daim  to  pnbe— 

The  four  first  rhymes  are  Southey'i  every  One: 

For  God's  sake,  reader  1  take  them  not  for  mine 


Bon  Stun* 


OAKTO  TAB  0EOOND.9 


Oh  ye  1  who  teach  the)  ingenuous  youth  of  nsocw, 
Holland,  France,  England,  Germany,  or  Spain, 

I  pray  ye  flog  them  upon  all  occasions, 
It  mends  their  morals,  never  mmd  the  pain  • 

The  best  of  mothers  and  of  educations 
In  Juan's  case  were  but  employ'd  in  vain, 

Since,  in  a  way  that's  rather  of  the  oddest,  be 

Became  divested  of  his  native  modesty.  * 

n. 

Had  he  but  been  placed  at  a  public  school, 
In  the  third  form,  or  even  in  the  fourth, 

His  daily  task  had  kept  bis  fancy  cool, 
At  least,  had  he  been  nurtured  in  the  north ; 

Spain  may  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
But  then  exceptions  always  prove  its  worth  — 

A  lad  of  sixteen  causing  a  divorce 

Puzzled  his  tutors  very  much,  of  course. 

m. 

I  can't  say  that  it  puzzles  me  at  aQ, 
If  all  things  be  consider^  :  first,  there  was 

His  lady-mother,  mathematical, 
A never  mind ;  — his  tutor,  an  oW ass; 

A  pretty  woman —  (that 's  quite  natural 
Or  else  the  thing  had  hardly  come  to  past) 

A  husband  rather  old,  not  much  in  unity 

With  his  young  wife —  a  time,  and  opportunity. 

tures  of  the  other  illustrious  men  of  this  saw— oor  *<{*£ 
tons,  our  Canaiags,  our  Seotu,  and  Sootfcey*-"- *** 
Re*.  roL  xllr.  p.  231.} 

»  ["A  book—  adans'd  bad  pfctore— and  w*»» »•*■"* 
MS.) 

8  [This  stansa  appears  to  have  been  suggested  bf  jj*  ** 
lowing  passage  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xiz.>  W>~ 
'Uwasthec^mikmoftheBtTptiatu.thjctheseeliB^**' 

serted  the  body  watte  the  bitter  oontmued  In  a  seySff* 
To  secure  this  opinion,  King  Cheops  la  said,  by  Hail*" 
to  have  employed  three  hundred  and  sixty  tlniiiaiM*1'* 
subjects  for  sweaty  years  In  raising  over  the  '*S 
domus '  destined  to  bold  his  manias,  a  pile  of  Dos*  **w 
in  weight  to  six  millions  of  tone,  wiriest  bluet  tan*  ass* 
that  of  the  vast  Breakwater  thrown  acroaa  Plymouth  «•** 
and,  to  render  this  precious  .dnst  still  mote  ssaav  *• 
narrow  chamber  was  made  aorawilble  only  by  sxeau.  mVT\ 
passages,  obstructed  by  stones  of  an  enenaows  tutjtt  *»  * 
carefully  closed  externally  as  not  to  be  uanetitis**-  1* 
how  rain  are  all  the  precautions  of  man  f  Xot  a»a»r* 
left  of  Cheops,  either  In  the  stone  coffin,  or  m  the  rank  *»» 
Shaw  entered  the  gloomy  chamber."]  _    wc . 

7  ["  Must  bid  you  bom  farewell  In  accent*  Maod."-** 

*  (See  Southey's  PUgrtmag©  to  Waterloo,  «■§>*- 1 

•  ["Begun  at  Venice,  XtocemJba  13.  UlS.-tnUbwlJ** 
eiriO,  18l9.-JoVro».w3 
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IV. 
Well — well;  the  world  must  turn  upon  its  axis, 

And  all  mankind  turn  with  it,  heads  or  tails, 
And  live  and  die,  make  love  and  pay  our  taxes, 

And  as  the  veering  wind  shifts,  shift  our  sails ; 
The  king  commands  us,  and  the  doctor  quacks  us, 

The  priest  instructs,  and  so  our  life  exhales, 
A  little  breath,  love,  wine,  ambition,  fame, 
Fighting,  devotion,  dust,  *—  perhaps  a  name. 

V. 

I  said,  that  Juan  had  been  sent  to  Cadis  — 

A  pretty  town,  I  recollect  it  well  — 
'Tis  there  the  mart  of  the  colonial  trade  is, 

(Or  was,  before  Peru  learn'd  to  rebel,) 
And  such  sweet  girls  —  I  mean,  such  graceful  ladies, 

Their  very  walk  would  make  your  bosom  swell ; 
I  can't  describe  it,  though  so  much  it  strike, 
Nor  liken  It — I  never  saw  the  like :  1 

VL 
An  Arab  horse,  a  stately  stag,  a  barb 

New  broke,  a  cameleopard,  a  gazelle, 
No — none  of  these  will  do ;  —  and  then  their  garb* 

Their  veil  and  petticoat  —  Alas  I  to  dwell 
Upon  such  things  would  very  near  absorb 

A  canto  —  then  their  feet  and  ankles,  —  well, 
Thank  Heaven  I've  got  no  metaphor  quite  ready, 
(And  so,  my  sober  Muse — come,  let's  be  steady — 

vn. 

Chaste  Muse ! — well,  if  you  must,  you  must) — the  veil 
Thrown  back  a  moment  with  the  glancing  hand, 

While  the  overpowering  eye,  that  turns  you  pale, 
Flashes  into  the  heart :  —  AH  sunny  land 

Of  love  I  when  I  forget  you,  may  I  fail 

To say  my  prayers — but  never  was  there 

plann'd 

A  dress  through  which  the  eyes  give  such  a  volley, 

Excepting  the  Venetian  Fazzioli.  3 

vm. 

But  to  our  tale :  the  Donna  Inei  sent 

Her  son  to  Cadiz  only  to  embark ; 
To  stay  there  had  not  answer'd  her  intent, 

But  why  ?  — we  leave  the  reader  In  the  dark  — 
*  T  was  for  a  voyage  the  young  man  was  meant, 

As  if  m  Spanish  ship  were  Noah's  ark, 
To  wean  him  from  the  wickedness  of  earth, 
And  send  him  like  a  dove  of  promise  forth. 

IX. 
Don  Juan  bade  his  valet  pack  his  things 

According  to  direction,  then  received 
A  lecture  and  some  money :  for  four  springs 

He  was  to  travel ;  and  though  Inez  grieved 
(As  every  kind  of  parting  has  its  stings), 

She  hoped  he  would  improve  —  perhaps  believed  : 
A  letter,  too,  she  gave  (he  never  read  it) 
Of  good  advice  —  and  two  or  three  of  credit 


t"  But  d — a  me  If  I  ever  hw  the  like."— MS.] 

*  rtrtfetf— literally,  little  handkerchief! —the  Tells  most 
•railing  of  St.  Mark. 

-»  [••  Their  manners  mending,  and  their  morals  curing. 

She  taught  them  to  suppress  their  vice— and  urine.*' 
—  MS.l 

*  f  ••  Hogg  writes  me,  that  Scott  is  gone  to  the  Orkneys  in 
a  gate  of  wind ;-» daring whkh  wind  he  affirms  the  said  Scott 
*  !*•  U  •ore  Is  not  at  his  ease,  to  say  the  best  of  It.'  Lord, 
Lord  •  *f  these  home-keeping  minstrels  had  tasted  a  little 

beating  in  awhile  squall— or  a  gale  In  '  the  Gat'  — 


In  the  mean  time,  to  pass  her  hours  away, 
Brave  Ines  now  set  up  a  Sunday  school 

For  naughty  children,  who  would  rather  play 
(Like  truant  rogues)  the  devil,  or  the  fool ; 

Infants  of  three  years  old  were  taught  that  day, 
Dunces  were  whipt,  or  set  upon  a  stool : 

The  great  success  of  Juan's  education 

Spurr'd  her  to  teach  another  generation.' 

XI. 
Juan  embark'd  —  the  ship  got  under  way, 

The  wind  was  fair,  the  water  passing  rough ; 
A  devil  of  a  sea  rolls  in  that  bay,  * 

As  I,  who  *ve  cross'd  it  oft,  know  well  enough ; 
And,  standing  on  the  deck,  the  dashing  spray 

Flies  in  one's  face,  and  makes  it  weather-tough : 
And  there  he  stood  to  take,  and  take  again, 
His  first — perhaps  his  last  —  farewell  of  Spain. 

XII. 
I  can't  but  say  it  is  an  awkward  sight 

To  see  one's  native  land  receding  through 
The  growing  waters ;  it  unmans  one  quite, 

Especially  when  life  is  rather  new : 
I  recollect  Great  Britain's  coast  looks  white, 

But  almost  every  other  country 's  blue, 
When  gaaing  on  them,  mystified  by  distance, 
We  enter  on  our  nautical  existence. 

xm. 

So  Juan  stood,  bewilder'd  on  the  deck : 

The  wind  sung,  cordage  strain 'd,  and  sailors  swore, 
And  the  ship  creak'd,  the  town  became  a  speck, 

From  which  away  so  fair  and  fast  they  bore. 
The  best  of  remedies  is  a  beef-steak 

Against  sea-sickness  * :  try  it,  sir,  before 
Tou  sneer,  and  I  assure  you  this  is  true, 
For  I  have  found  it  answer —  so  may  you. 

XIV. 
Don  Juan  stood,  and,  gazing  from  the  stern, 

Beheld  his  native  Spain  receding  far : 
First  partings  form  a  lesson  hard  to  learn, 

Even  nations  feel  this  when  they  go  to  war ; 
There  is  a  sort  of  unexprest  concern, 

A  kind  of  shock  that  sets  one's  heart  ajar : 
At  leaving  even  the  most  unpleasant  people 
And  places,  one  keeps  looking  at  the  steeple. 

XV. 

But  Juan  had  got  many  things  to  leave, 
His  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  no  wife, 

So  that  he  had  much  better  cause  to  grieve 
Than  many  persons  more  advanced  in  life ; 

And  if  we  now  and  then  a  sigh  must  heave 
At  quitting  even  those  we  quit  in  strife, 

No  doubt  we  weep  for  those  the  heart  endears  — 

That  is,  till  deeper  griefs  congeal  our  tears. 

how  it  would  enliven  and  Introduce  them  to  a  few  of  the 
sensations."— Byron  Letters,  1814.] 

»  [My  friend.  Dr.  Granville,  in  his  Travels  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1829,  says  that  "  sea-sickness  consists  of  vomiting— 
or  something  like  it,"  and  that  the  true  way  to  escape  the 
malady,  is  to  take  46  drops  of  laudanum  at  starting,  and  as 
often  afterwards  as  uneasiness  recurs.  Dr.  Kitchener  ob- 
serves, that  the  beef-steak,  recommended  by  Lord  Byron, 
can  suit  only  a  very  young  and  vigorous  stomach  on  such 
occasions,  and  advises  his  pupil  to  adhere  to  salted  fish  and 
devils,  with  qmant.  nffi  of  hock  or  brandy  m  soda  water.— 
Hill.] 

Sr  9 


*l^*-^ 


So  Joan  wept,  ai  wept  the  captive  Jews 
By  Babel's  waters,  still  remembering  Sion : 

I  'd  weep,  —  but  mine  is  not  a  weeping  Muse, 
And  such  light  grien  are  not  a  thing  to  die  on ; 

Young  men  should  travel,  if  but  to  amuse 
Themselves ;  and  the  next  time  their  servants  tie  on 

Behind  their  carriages  their  new  portmanteau, 

Perhaps  it  may  be  lined  with  this  my  canto. 

xvn. 

And  Juan  wept,  and  much  he  sigh'd  and  thought, 
While  his  salt  tears  dropp'd  into  the  salt  sea, 

"  Sweets  to  the  sweet  ;**  (I  like  so  much  to  quote ; 
You  must  excuse  this  extract,  —  't  is  where  she, 

The  Queen  of  Denmark,  for  Ophelia  brought 
Flowers  to  the  grave ;)  and,  sobbing  often,  be 

Reflected  on  his  present  situation, 

And  seriously  resolved  on  reformation.  > 

XVHL 
u  Farewell,  my  Spain  !  a  long  farewell  1"  he  cried, 

M  Perhaps  I  may  revisit  thee  no  more, 
But  die,  as  many  an  exiled  heart  hath  died, 

Of  its  own  thirst  to  see  again  thy  shore : 
Farewell,  where  Guadalquivir's  waters  glide  ! 

Farewell,  my  mother !  and,  since  all  is  o'er, 
Farewell,  too,  dearest  Julia ! — (here  he  drew 
Her  letter  out  again,  and  read  it  through. ) 

XIX. 

*  And  oh !  if  e'er  I  should  forget,  I  swear  — 
But  that  *s  impossible,  and  cannot  be  — 

Sooner  shall  this  blue  ocean  melt  to  air, 
Sooner  shall  earth  resolve  itself  to  sea, 

Than  I  resign  thine  image,  oh,  my  fair  ! 
Or  think  of  anything,  excepting  thee ; 

A  mind  diseased  no  remedy  can  physic  — 

(Here  the  ship  gave  a  lurch,  and  he  grew  sea-sick. ) 


"  Sooner  shall  heaven  kiss  earth — (here  he  fen  sicker) 
Oh,  Julia  I  what  is  every  other  woe  ?  — 

(For  God's  sake  let  me  have  a  glass  of  liquor ; 
Pedro,  Battista,  help  me  down  below.) 

1  [In  1799,  while  Lord  Byron  was  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Glenoiei 
at  Dulwich,  among  the  books  that  lay  accessible  to  the  boys 
was  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Narrative  of  the  8hipwreck  of  the 
Juno  on  the  Coast  of  Arracan,  in  the  Year  1795."  The 
pamphlet  attracted  hot  little  public  attention ;  but,  among 
the  young  students  of  Dulwich  Grore  it  was  a  favourite 
study;  and  the  impression  which  it  left  on  the  retentive 
mind  of  Byron  may  hare  had  some  share,  perhaps,  in  suggest- 
ing that  curious  research  through  all  the  various  accounts  of 
Shipwrecks  upon  record,  by  which  he  prepared  himself  to 
depict,  with  such  power,  a  scene  of  the  same  description  in 

Don  Juan As  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism  brought  against 

him  by  some  scribblers  of  the  day,  for  so  doing,— with  as 
much  Justice  might  the  Italian  author,  who  wrote  a  Discourse 
on  the  Military  Science  displayed  by  Taiso  in  his  battles, 
have  reproached  that  poet  with  the  sources  from  which  he 
drew  bis  knowledge ;— with  as  much  justice  might  Puysegur 
and  Segrais,  who  nave  pointed  out  the  same  merit  in  Homer 
and  Virgil,  bare  withheld  their  praise,  because  the  science  on 
which  this  merit  was  founded,  mutt  hare  been  derived  by  the 
skill  and  industry  of  these  poets  from  others.  So  little  was 
Tasao  ashamed  of  those  casual  imitations  of  other  poets 
which  are  so  often  branded  as  plagiarisms,  that,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  his  Rime,  he  takes  pains  to  point  out  whatever 
coincidences  of  this  kind  occur  in  nit  own  verses.  — Moors. 

"  With  regard  to  the  charges  about  the  Shipwreck,  1  think 
that  I  told  you  and  Mr.  Hobhoute,  years  ago,  that  there  was 
not  a  single  circumstance  of  it  not  taken  from  met;  not, 
indeed,  from  any  tingle  shipwreck,  but  all  from  actual  facts 
of  different  wreck*,"— Lord  Bvron  to  Mr.  Murray. 

*'  Of  late,  some  persons  hare  been  nibbling  at  the  reputa- 
tion of  Lord  Byron,  by  charging  him  with  plagiarism.  There 
is  a  curious  charge  of  this  kind  lately  published,  which  re- 


Julla,  my  love  1 — (you  rascal,  Pedro,  quicker)- 
Oh,  Julia  1 — (this  curst  rase!  pitches  to)  — 
Beloved  Julia,  hear  me  still  beseeching  !* 
(Here  he  grew  inarticulate  with  retching.) 

XXL 

He  felt  that  chilling  heaviness  of  heart 
Or  rather  stomach,  which,  alas  l  attends. 

Beyond  the  best  apothecary's  art, 

The  loss  of  love,  the  treachery  of  friends. 

Or  death  of  those  we  dote  on,  when  a  part 
Of  us  dies  with  them  as  each  food  hope  ends; 

No  doubt  he  would  have  been  much  more 

But  the  sea  acted  as  a  strong  emetic. 

XXTL 
Love 's  a  capricious  power :  I  Ye  known  it  bold 

Out  through  a  fever  caused  by  its  own  heat* 
But  be  much  puxxled  by  a  cough  and  cold, 

And  find  a  quinsy  very  hard  to  treat ; 
Against  all  noble  maladies  he  ^  bold. 

But  vulgar  illnesses  dont  like  to  meet. 
Nor  that  a  sneese  should  interrupt  his  sigh. 
Nor  inflammations  redden  his  blind  eye. 

XXIII. 

But  worst  of  all  is  nausea,  or  a  pain 
About  the  lower  region  of  the  bowels ; 

Love,  who  heroically  breathes  a  vein, 

Shrinks  from  the  application  of  hot  towels, 

And  purgatives  are  dangerous  to  his  reign. 
Sea-sickness  death  :  his  love  was  perfect*  how 

Could  Juan's  passion,  while  the  billows 

Resist  his  stomach,  ne'er  at  sea  before  ? 


The  ship,  call'd  the  roost  holy  M  Trinidada," » 
Was  steering  duly  for  the  port  Leghorn ; 

For  there  the  Spanish  nunQy  Moncada 
Were  settled  long  ere  Juan's  sire  was  bora : 

They  were  relations,  and  lor  them  he  had  a 
Letter  of  introduction,  which  the  mom 

Of  his  departure  had  been  sent  him  by 

His  Spanish  friends  for  those  in  Italy. 


dounds,  in  reality,  to  the  noble  author's  credit.    Every  one 
who  hat  looked  into  the  sources  from  which  San' 
took  the  stories  of  hit  plays,  must  know  that  In 
Caesar  •  and '  CoriolanutV  he  has  taken  whole  dlafc 
remarkable  exactness,  from  North's  translation  of" 
Now,  it  is  that  very  drcumstance  which 
plays  with  the  stamp  of  antique  reality,  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  poet  could  not  bare  enabled  him  to 
munkate  to  them.  —  Tnsas. 


Plutarch.— m  I  am  CMm  Martins.  «*** 
$ejfe  partKuiarhj,  amd  loaUthe  Folates  generally, 
amd  mischiefe,  which  I  cannot  denle  far  tap 
riotamm  that  1  beare.    For  1  never  hat" 
recompense  of  the  true  and  patnefull  service  I 
the  extreme  dangers  I  hare  bene  In,  but  thUonety 
a  good  memorie  amd  witmetse  of  the  motut 
thorn  ikomtdtMt  bear  me.    Indeed,  Car  name 
with  me:  for  the  rest  the  em+ie and  ermeMe  of  as* 
Rome  have  taken  from  me,  by  the  sufferance  of  taw 
nobitiae  and  magistrates,  trao  Jaot*  Jonamrm  me, 
be  banished  by  the  people.   That  estremihe  hath 
me  to  come  at  a  poor  cuter,  to  take  thy  chimnle 
ami  hope  I  have  to  tare  my  life  thereby,    torfl 
death,  1  would  not  come  hither  Co  pot  mysttf  in 

SaAXsraaas.  — 

"Mjnameu  Cam*  Xfartius, trie  hoU  dome 
To  thee  porticmiart*,  ami  moBtho  Tooon, 
Great  hurt  ami  mmhief;  thereto  witness  may 
My  surname,  Corialamu :  The  pamJuJ  service. 
The  extreme  dampen,  and  the  drops  at  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  r«{tiiie4 
But  with  that  tmrmame :  a  goad  memwrf. 
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xxv. 

His  suite  consisted  of  three  servants  and 

A  tutor,  the  licentiate  Pedrillo, 
Who  several  languages  did  understand* 

But  now  lay  sick  and  speechless  on  his  pillow, 
And,  rocking  in  his  hammock,  long'd  for  land, 

His  headache  being  increased  by  every  billow ; 
And  the  waves  oozing  through  the  port-hole  made 
His  berth  a  little  dampj  and  him  afraid. 

XXVL 
*T  was  not  without  some  reason,  for  the  wind 

Increased  at  night,  until  it  blew  a  gale  ; 
And  though  *t  was  not  much  to  a  naval  mind, 

Some  landsmen  would  have  look'd  a  little  pale, 
For  sailors  are,  in  fact,  a  different  kind : 

At  sunset  they  began  to  take  in  sail. 
For  the  sky  show'd  it  would  come  on  to  blow, 
And  carry  away,  perhaps,  a  mast  or  so. 

XXVIL 
At  one  o'clock  the  wind  with  sudden  shift 

Threw  the  ship  right  into  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
Which  struck  her  aft,  and  made  an  awkward  rift, 

Started  the  stern-post,  also  shatter'd  the 
Whole  of  her  stern-frame,  and,  ere  she  could  lift 

Herself  from  out  her  present  jeopardy, 
The  rudder  tore  away  :  'twas  time  to  sound 
The  pumps,  and  there  were  four  feet  water  found. l 

XXVIII. 
One  gang  of  people  instantly  was  put 

Upon  the  pumps,  and  the  remainder  set 
To  get  up  part  of  the  cargo,  and  what  not ; 

But  they  could  not  come  at  the  leak  as  yet ; 
At  last  they  did  get  at  it  really,  but 

Still  their  salvation  was  an  even  bet : 
The  water  rush'd  through  in  a  way  quite  puzsling, 
While  they  thrust  sheets,  shirts,  jackets,  bales  of 
muslin,9 


Into  the  opening ;  but  all  such  ingredients      [down, 
Would  have  been  vain,  and  they  must  have  gone 

Despite  of  all  their  efforts  and  expedients. 

But  for  the  pumps  :  I  'mglad  to  make  them  known 

To  all  the  brother  tars  who  may  have  need  hence, 
For  fifty  tons  of  water  were  upthrown 

By  them  per  hour,  and  they  had  all  been  undone, 

But  for  the  maker,  Mr.  Mann,  of  London. s 

And  witness  of  the  matiee  and  displeasure 

Which  thorn  should' tt  hear  me :  only  that  name  remains; 

The  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  people. 

Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 

Have  ast forsook  me,  bath  devour'd  the  rest ; 

And  sufler'd  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 

Whoop'd  out  of  Rome.    Now,  this  extremity 

Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth;  Not  out  of  hope, 

Mistake  me  not,  to  save  my  life;  for  if 

/  hadfeard  death,  of  all  men  1'  the  world 

I  would  have  'voided  thee." 

Coriolanus,  Act  4th,  Scene  5th.] 
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Night  came  on  worse  than  the  day  had  been  ;  and  a 

•Atft  of  wind,  about  midnight,  threw  the  ship  tnto  the 

of  the  sea,  which  struck  her  aft,  tore  away  the  rudder, 

the  stem-post,  and  shattered  the  whole  of  her  stem 

The  pumps  were  immediately  sounded,  and  In  the 

of  a  few  minutes  the  water  had  increased  to  four 

freer — Lose  of  the  Hercules.) 

•  r**  One  gang  was  instantly  put  on  them,  and  the  remainder 
of  tie  people  employed  in  getting  up  rice  from  the  run  of  the 
chip,  and  heaving  It  over,  to  come  at  the  teak,  if  possible. 
After  three  or  four  hundred  bags  were  thrown  into  the  sea, 
as*  dMd  get  at  it,  and  round  the  water  rushing  into  the  ship 
arftn  ejt'-^'-g  rapidity ;  therefore  we  thrust  sheets,  shirts. 


As  day  advanced  the  weather  seem'd  to  abate, 
And  then  the  leak  they  reckon'd  to  reduce, 

And  keep  the  ship  afloat,  though  three  feet  yet 
Kept  two  hand  and  one  chain-pump  still  in  use. 

The  wind  blew  fresh  again :  as  it  grew  late 
A  squall  came  on,  and  while  some  guns  broke  loose, 

A  gust — which  all  descriptive  power  transcends  — 

Laid  with  one  blast  the  ship  on  her  beam  ends.  * 

XXXL 

There  she  lay,  motionless,  and  seem'd  upset ; 

The  water  left  the  hold,  and  wash'd  the  decks,  * 
And  made  a  scene  men  do  not  soon  forget ; 

For  they  remember  battles,  fires,  and  wrecks, 
Or  any  other  thing  that  brings  regret, 

Or  breaks  their  hopes,  or  hearts,  or  heads,  or  necks : 
Thus  drownings  are  much  talk'd  of  by  the  divers. 
And  swimmers,  who  may  chance  to  be  survivors. 

TCTCX1J 

Immediately  the  masts  were  cut  away, 
Both  main  and  mixen ;  first  the  misen  went. 

The  main-mast  follow'd :  but  the  ship  still  lay 
Like  a  mere  log,  and  baffled  our  intent 

Foremast  and  bowsprit  were  cut  down,  and  they 
Eased  her  at  last  (although  we  never  meant 

To  part  with  all  till  every  hope  was  blighted), 

And  then  with  violence  the  old  ship  righted.  * 

TTYTTT. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed,  while  this 
Was  going  on,  some  people  were  unquiet, 

That  passengers  would  find  it  much  amiss 
To  lose  their  lives,  as  well  as  spoil  their  diet ; 

That  even  the  able  seaman,  deeming  his 
Days  nearly  o'er,  might  be  disposed  to  riot, 

As  upon  such  occasions  tars  will  ask 

For  grog,  and  sometimes  drink  rum  from  the  cask. 

xxxrv. 

There 's  nought,  no  doubt,  so  much  the  spirit  calms 
As  rum  and  true  religion :  thus  it  was, 

Some  plundered,  some  drank  spirits,  some  sung  psalms, 
The  high  wind  made  the  treble,  and  as  bass 

The  hoarse  harsh  waves  kept  time ;  fright  cured  the 
qualms 
Of  all  the  luckless  landsmen's  sea-sick  maws : 

Strange  sounds  of  wailing,  blasphemy,  devotion, 

Clamour'd  in  chorus  to  the  roaring  ocean. 

Jackets,  bales  of  muslin,  and  everything  of  the  like  descrip- 
tion that  could  be  got,  into  the  opening.*' —Loss  qf  the  Her- 
cules.] 

*  ["  Notwithstanding  the  pumps  discharged  fifty  tons  of 
water  an  hour,  the  ship  certainly  must  have  gone  down,  had 
not  our  expedients  been  attended  with  some  success.  The 
pumps,  to  the  excellent  construction  of  which  I  owe  the  pre- 
servation of  my  life,  were  made  by  Mr.  Mann  qf  London."— 
Ibid.] 

4  ['<  As  the  neat  day  advanced,  the  weather  appeared  to 
moderate,  the  men  continued  incessantlv  at  the  pumps,  and 
every  exertion  was  made  to  keep  the  shtm  afloat.  Scarce  was 
this  done,  when  a  gust,  exceeding  in  violence  everything  qf 
the  kind  I  had  ever  seen,  or  could  conceive,  laid  the  ship  on  her 
beam  ends."—  Lou  qfthe  Centaur.] 

»  ["  The  ship  lay  motionless,  and,  to  all  appearance,  irre- 
vocably overset.  The  water  forsook  the  horn,  and  appeared 
between  decks." — Ibid.] 

•  [**  Immediate  directions  were  given  to  cut  away  the  main 
and  mixen  masts,  trusting,  when  the  ship  righted,  to  be  able 
to  wear  her.  On  cutting  one  or  two  lanyards,  the  mtmen- 
mast  went  first  over,  but  without  producing  the  smallest 
effect  on  the  ship,  and,  on  cutting  the  lanyard  of  one  shroud, 
the  main-mast  followed.  1  had  the  mortification  to  see  the 
foremast  and  bowsprit  also  go  over.  On  this,  the  ship 
immediately  righted  with  great  violence,*' — Ibid.] 
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XXXV. 

Perhaps  more  mischief  had  been  done,  but  for ' 
Our  Juan,  who,  with  sense  beyond  his  years, 

Got  to  the  spirit-room,  and  stood  before 
It  with  a  pair  of  pistols ;  and  their  fears, 

As  if  Death  were  more  dreadful  by  his  door 
Of  fire  than  water,  spite  of  oaths  and  tears. 

Kept  still  aloof  the  crew,  who,  ere  they  sunk, 

Thought  it  would  be  becoming  to  die  drunk.  * 

XXXVL 
«*  Give  us  more  grog,"  they  cried,  "  for  it  will  be 

All  one  an  hour  hence."    Juan  answer'd,  "  No  ! 
Tis  true  that  death  awaits  both  you  and  me, 

But  let  us  die  like  men,  not  sink  below 
Like  brutes : " — and  thus  his  dangerous  post  kept  he, s 

And  none  liked  to  anticipate  the  blow ; 
And  even  Pedrillo,  his  most  reverend  tutor, 
Was  for  some  rum  a  disappointed  suitor. 

XXXVU. 

The  good  old  gentleman  was  quite  aghast, 
And  made  a  loud  and  pious  lamentation ; 

Repented  all  his  sins,  and  made  a  last 
Irrevocable  vow  of  reformation ; 

Nothing  should  tempt  him  more  (this  peril  past) 
To  quit  his  academic  occupation, 

In  cloisters  of  the  classic  Salamanca, 

To  follow  Juan's  wake,  like  Sancho  Panca. 

XXXVIIL 
But  now  there  came  a  flash  of  hope  once  more ; 

Day  broke,  and  the  wind  lull'd :  the  masts  were  gone, 
The  leak  Increased ;  shoals  round  her,  but  no  shore, 

The  vessel  swam,  yet  still  she  held  her  own. 
They  tried  the  pumps  again,  and  though  before 

Their  desperate  efforts  seem'd  all  useless  grown, 
A  glimpse  of  sunshine  set  some  hands  to  bale — 
The  stronger  pump'd,  the  weaker  thrumm'd  a  saiL  * 

XXXIX. 

Under  the  vessel's  keel  the  sail  was  pass'd, 
And  for  the  moment  it  had  some  effect ;  * 

But  with  a  leak,  and  not  a  stick  of  mast, 
Nor  rag  of  canvas,  what  could  they  expect  ? 

But  still  tis  best  to  struggle  to  the  last, 
'Tis  never  too  late  to  be  wholly  wreck'd : 


MS. 


tf 


Perhaps  the  whole  would  have  got  drunk,  but  for."  — 


•  "[A  midshipman  was  appointed  to  guard  the  spirit-room, 
to  repress  that  unhappy  desire  of  a  devoted  crew  to  die  in  a 
state  qf intoxication.  The  sailors,  though  in  other  respects 
orderly  in  conduct,  here  pressed  eagerly  upon  him.'* — Loss 
of  the  Abergavenny.] 

9  ["  *  Give  tu  some  grog*  they  exclaimed, '  it  will  be  all  one 
an  lour  hence.' — *  I  know  tee  must  die,*  replied  the  gallant 
officer,  coolly,  •  but  lei  us  die  like  men !  '—armed  with  a  brace 
of  piston,  he  kept  his  post,  even  while  the  ship  was  sinking." 
— AM.] 

«  ["However,  by  great  exertion  of  the  chain-pump,  we 
held  our  own.  All  who  were  not  seamen  by  profession,  had 
been  employed  in  thrumming  a  sail."  — Ibid.] 

5  [ "  which  was  passed  under  the  ship's  bottom,  and 

J  thought  had  some  effect."  —  Ibid.) 

«  [•*  'T  is  ugly  dying  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons."  —  MS.] 

1  [•*  The  ship  laboured  so  much,  that  I  could  scarce  hope 
she  would  swim  till  morning:  our  sufferings  were  very  great 
for  want  of  water" — Loss  qf  the  Abergavenny.] 

•  ["  The  weather  again  threatened,  and  by  noon  it  blew  a 
storm.  The  ship  laboured  greatly;  the  water  appeared  in 
she  fore  and  after  hold.  The  leathers  were  nearly  consumed, 
and  the  chains  of  the  pumps,  by  constant  exertion,  and  friction 
of  the  coils,  were  rendered  almort  useless.  **  —  Ibid.] 

•  [**  At  length,  the  carpenter  came  up  from  below,  and  told 
the  crew,  who  were  working  at  the  pumps,  he  could  do  no 


And  though  tis  true  that  man  can  only  die  once, 
*Tb  not  so  pleasant  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. • 

XL. 

There  winds  and  waves  had  hurTd  them,  and  from 
thence, 

Without  their  will,  they  carried  them  away; 
For  they  were  forced  with  steering  to  dispense. 

And  never  had  as  yet  a  quiet  day 
On  which  they  might  repose,  or  even  commennc 

A  Jurymast  or  rudder,  or  could  say 
The  ship  would  swim  an  hour,  which,  by  good  hie*. 
Still  swam — though  not  exactly  like  a  duck. 

XLL 

The  wind,  in  fiict,  perhaps,  was  rather  less, 
But  the  ship  labour'd  so,  they  scarce  could  hope 

To  weather  out  much  longer ;  the  distress 
Was  also  great  with  which  they  had  to  cope 

For  want  of  water,  and  their  solid  mess  ? 
Was  scant  enough :  In  vain  the  telescope 

Was  used — nor  sail  nor  shore  appear'd  In  sight* 

Nought  but  the  heavy  sea,  and  coming  night. 

XLU. 
Again  the  weather  threaten'd, — again  blew* 

A  gale,  and  in  the  fore  and  after  hold 
Water  appear'd ;  yet,  though  the  people  knew 

All  this,  the  most  were  patient,  and  some  bold. 
Until  the  chains  and  leathers  were  worn  through 

Of  all  our  pumps:  — a  wreck  complete  she  rolTd. 
At  mercy  of  the  waves,  whose  mercies  are 
Like  human  beings  during  civil  war. 

XLTJL 

Then  came  the  carpenter,  at  last,  with  tears 
In  his  rough  eyes,  and  told  the  captain,  be 

Could  do  no  more :  he  was  a  man  in  years, 
And  long  had  voyaged  through  many  a  stormy  sea 

And  if  he  wept  at  length*,  they  were  not  fears 
That  made  his  eyelids  as  a  woman's  be. 

But  he,  poor  fellow,  bad  a  wife  and  children,  — 

Two  things  for  dying  people  quite  bewildering 

XLIV. 
The  ship  was  evidently  settling  now 10 

Fast  by  the  head ;  and,  all  distinction  gone, 
Some  went  to  prayers  again,  and  made  a  wow 

Of  candles  to  their  saints  « — but  there 


1 Lots 


3tf 


more  for  them.    Seeing  their  efforts 
burst  into  tears,  and  wept  like  children.' 
garenny.] 
>°  ['« I  perceived  the  ship  settling  by  the  head."—  Ati] 
u  [The  following  extract  it  taken  from  Lord  Byron  » < 
copy  of  Erasmus's  Dialogues.    The  deligbtAd  vaaoqof  m- 
titled  M  Kaufragium  "  must,  as  h  Is  obvious  from  bis  imrtisyV* 
pencil-marks,  have  been   much  in   his  hands ; — -  im'ti 
Anglus   quidam*,   qui   premittebat   mantes   sstrtm  V*t>=-' 
Waisamgamicse,  si  virus  attlgisset  terras*:  afe* 
mlttcbant  ligno  cruris,  quod  essct  m  tali  loco.    Ci 
non  sine  risu,  qui  clari  voce,  tie  non  rxatadarel 
Christophoro,  qui  est  Lutetiet  in  summo  teoapto,  m 
quam  statua,  cereum  tantum  auantus  csstt  fear.    Use  as 
vociferans  quantum  poterat  idenridem  iacaucaret .  qui  fee— 
proximus  assistebat  uii  notus,  cuhlto  EUum  tmtispt-m  »*=- 
monuit :  Vide  quid  poUkearis :  etiaansi  rarum  wnwkmi  ta  - 
rum  auctionem  facias,  non  fueri*  •otrendo.    Tksm  fate.  *»r 
jam  presslore,  ne  videlicet  exandirrt  Christophoruas    Tj 
inqoit,  fetue  1    An  credb  me  ex  animo  loqui>  Si 
tigero  terrain,  non  daturas  sum  Oil  cande-Jam 
"There   was  there  a  certain  KagUahoum,   mho 
golden  mountains  to  Our  Lady  of  Walstagkoa,  if  he 
land  again.  Others  promised  many  things  to  the  VTwa*  v' 
the  Cross,  which  was  in  such  a  place.    1  heard  one,  not  w-a- 
out  laughter,  who,  with  a  dear  take,  lest  he  Should  taat  W 
heard,  promised  Christopher,  who  is  at  Paris,  «a  the  tor  <S  - 
church,  — a  mountain  mora  truly  than  a  statnei, — a  ssaae 
candle  as  big  as  he  was  himsetf.    When,  bawtsuy  ovt 
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To  pay  them  with ;  and  some  look'd  o'er  the  how ; 
8ome  hoisted  out  the  boati ;  and  there  was  one 
That  begg'd  Pedrfflo  for  an  absolution, 
Who  told  him  to  be  damn*d — in  his  confusion,  i 

XLV. 
Some  lashM  them  in  their  hammocks ;  some  put  on 

Their  best  clothes,  as  if  going  to  a  fair ; 
Some  coned  the  day  on  which  they  saw  the  sun, 

And  gna*h*d  their  teeth,  and,  howling,  tore  their 
And  others  went  on  as  they  had  begun,  [hair ; 

Getting  the  boats  out,  being  well  aware 
That  a  tight  boat  will  live  in  a  rough  sea, 
Unless  with  breakers  close  beneath  her  lee.  9 

XLVI. 

The  worst  of  all  was,  that  in  their  condition, 
Haying  been  several  days  in  great  distress, 

'Twat  difficult  to  get  out  such  provision 
As  now  might  render  their  long  suffering  less : 

Men,  even  when  dying,  dislike  inanition ; s 
Their  stock  was  damaged  by  the  weather's  stress : 

Two  casks  of  biscuit,  and  a  keg  of  butter, 

Were  all  that  could  be  thrown  into  the  cutter. 

XLVII. 
But  In  the  long-boat  they  contrived  to  stow 

Some  pounds  of  bread,  though  injured  by  the  wet ; 
Water,  a  twenty-gallon  cask  or  so  -, 

Six  flasks  of  wine ;  and  they  contrived  to  get 
A  portion  of  their  beef  up  from  below,  * 

And  with  a  piece  of  pork,  moreover,  met* 
But  scarce  enough  to  serve  them  for  a  luncheon — 
Then  there  was  rum,  eight  gallons  in  a  puncheon. 

XL  VIII. 
The  other  boats,  the  yawl  and  pinnace,  had 

Been  stove  in  the  beginning  of  the  gale ;  * 
And  the  long-boat* 8  condition  was  but  bad, 

As  there  were  but  two  blankets  for  a  sail, 6 
And  one  oar  for  a  mast,  which  a  young  lad 

Threw  in  by  good  luck  over  the  ship's  rail ; 
And  two  boats  could  not  hold,  far  less  be  stored. 
To  save  one  half  the  people  then  on  board. 

XLTX 

*Twas  twilight,  and  the  sunless  day  went  down 
Over  the  waste  of  waters ;  like  a  veil, 


as  he  could,  the  tun  reiterated  this  offer,  an  acquaintance 
Chat  by  chance  stood  next,  known  to  him,  touched  him  with 
his  elbow,  and  said— *  Have  a  care  what  you  promise ;  though 
you  make  an  auction  of  all  your  goods,  you'll  not  be  able  to 
pay/  Then  be  says,  with  a  voice  now  lower,  to  wit,  lest 
Christopher  should  hear,—'  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool ;  do 
yoo  think  1  speak  from  my  heart  ?  If  once  1  touch  land,  I  '11 
not  give  hhn  a  tallow  candle.' "—  Clarkb'x  Translation.] 

i  [M  Yoo  cannot  Imagine,"  says  Cardinal  de  Rets,  (who 
narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons)— "the 
horror  of »  peat  storm:  you  can  as  little  imagine  the  ridi- 
emleofiL  JETerybodr  were  at  their  prayers,  or  were  con- 
fessing themselves.  The  private  captain  of  the  galley  caused, 
hi  the  greatest  height  of  the  danger,  Ms  embroidered  coat  and 
Aav  res?  seal/  to  be  brought  to  him,  saying,  that  a  true 
Spaniard  ought  to  die  bearing  his  king's  marks  of  distinction. 
De  sat  himself  down  in  bis  great  elbow  chair,  and  with  hitt 
foot  struck  a  poor  Neapolitan  in  the  chops,  who,  not  being 
able  to  stand,  was  crawling  along,  crying  out  aloud,  '  Scnhor 
Dtjo  Fernando,  por  1'ainar  de  Bios,  confession/  The  captain, 
he  struck  bun,  said  to  him, '  Inimigo  de  Dios  piedes 
Ion  1 '  and  on  my  representing  to  him,  that  his  inter- 
•  was  not  right,  he  said  that  that  old  man  gave  offence 
to  the  whole  gafley.  A  Sicilian  Observantlne  monk  was 
preaching  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mast,  that  St.  Francis  had 
ssMsrartid  to  him.  and  had  assured  him  that  we  should  not 
perish.  I  should  never  have  done,  were  I  to  describe  all  the 
fidtcusou*  sights  that  are  seen  on  these  occasions."] 

s  f*  Some  appeared  perfectly  resigned,  vent  to  their  ham- 
sjsssjifr  ami  if-rtrr*  their  messmates  ft*  fas*  them  in;  others 
vert  ft*  securlag  tlissasaltes  to  gratings  and  small  rafts ;  hot 


Which,  If  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  frown 
Of  one  whose  hate  is  mask'd  but  to  assail.  7 

Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  shown, 
And  grimly  darkled  o'er  the  laces  pale, 

And  the  dim  desolate  deep :  twelve  days  had  Fear 

Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  here. 

L. 

Some  trial  had  been  making  at  a  raft, 
With  little  hope  in  such  a  rolling  sea, 

A  sort  of  thing  at  which  one  would  have  laugh 'd,  • 
If  any  laughter  at  such  times  could  be, 

Unless  with  people  who  too  much  have  quaff'd, 
And  have  a  kind  of  wild  and  horrid  glee, 

Half  epileptics!,  and  half  hysterical :  — 

Their  preservation  would  have  been  a  miracle. 

LI. 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock,  booms,  hencoops,  spars, 
And  all  things,  for  a  chance,  had  been  cast  loose, 

That  still  could  keep  afloat  the  struggling  tars,  » 
For  yet  they  strove,  although  of  no  great  use : 

There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a  few  stars, 
The  boats  put  off  o'ercrowded  with  their  crews; 

She  gave  a  heel,  and  then  a  lurch  to  port, 

And,  going  down  head  foremost — sunk,  in  short 10 

LH. 
Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell — 

Then  shriek'd  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave, — 
Then  gome  leap'd  overboard  with  dreadful  yell,  " 

As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave ; 
And  the  sea  yawn'd  around  her  like  a  hell, 

And  down  she  suck'd  with  her  the  whirling  wave, 
Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy, 
And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  be  die. 

LIII. 
And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rush'd. 

Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 
Of  echoing  thunder ;  and  then  all  was  hush'd, 

Save  the  wild  wind  and  Che  remorseless  dash 
Of  billows ;  but  at  intervals  there  gush'd, 

Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 
A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony,  is 

the  most  predominant  Idea  was  that  of  putting  on  their  best 
and  cleanest  clothes.  The  boats  were  got  over  the  side." — 
Abergavenny.'] 

3  ["Men  will  prove  hungry,  even  when  next  perdition." 
—  MS.  J 

«  ["  Eight  bags  of  rice,  siM  flasks  qf  wine,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  salted  beef  and  pork,  were  put  into  the  long-boat,  as 
provisions  for  the  whole."-.  Wreck  of  the  Sydney.] 

*  ["  The  yawl  was  stove  alongside  and  sunk."—  Centaur.] 

8  [One  oar  was  erected  for  a  main-mast,  and  the  other  bent 
to  the  breadth  of  the  blankets  for  a  sail."  —  Loss  of  the  Wel- 
lington Transport.] 

•  ["  Which  being  withdrawn,  discloses  but  the  frown 

Of  one  who  hates  us,  so  the  night  was  shown,"  &c. — MS.] 

'  ["As  rafts  had  been  mentioned  by  the  carpenter,  I 
thought  it  right  to  make  the  attempt.  It  was  impossible  tor 
any  man  to  deceive  himself  with  the  hopes  of  being  saved  on 
a  raft  in  such  a  sea  as  this." —  Centaur.] 

s  [•■  Spars,  booms,  hencoops,  and  every  thing  buoyant,  ware 
therefore  oast  loose,  that  the  men  might  have  tome  chance  to 
save  themselves."  —  Loss  of  the  Pandora.] 

to  [••  We  had  scarcely  quitted  the  ship,  when  she  gave  a 
heavy  lurch  to  port,  and  then  went  down,  headforemost"— 
LadyHobart.f 

i  >  ["  At  this  instant,  one  of  the  officers  told  the  captain  aba 
was  going  down,  and  bidding  him  farewell,  leapt  overboard  t 
the  crew  had  Just  time  to  leap  overboard.mhich  they  did,  ut- 
tering a  most  dreadful  yell."— Pandora.) 

»*  r  How  accurately  has  Byron  described  the  whole  piogtess 
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uv. 

The  boats,  as  stated,  had  got  off  before, 
And  in  them  crowded  several  of  the  crew ; 

And  yet  their  present  hope  was  hardly  more 
Than  what  it  had  been,  for  so  strong  it  blew 

There  was  slight  chance  of  reaching  any  shore ; 
And  then  they  were  too  many,  though  so  few — 

Nine  in  the  cutter,  thirty  in  the  boat, 

Were  counted  in  them  when  they  got  afloat. 

LV. 
All  the  rest  perish'd ;  near  two  hundred  souls 

Had  left  their  bodies ;  and  what's  worse,  alas ! 
When  over  Catholics  the  ocean  rolls, 

They  must  wait  several  weeks  before  a  mass 
Takes  off  one  peck  of  purgatorial  coals, 

Because,  till  people  know  what's  come  to  pass, 
They  wont  lay  out  their  money  on  the  dead — 
It  costs  three  francs  for  every  mass  that's  said. 

LVL 
Juan  got  into  the  long-boat,  and  there 

Contrived  to  help  Pedrillo  to  a  place ; 
It  seem'd  as  if  they  had  exchanged  their  care, 

For  Juan  wore  the  magisterial  face 
Which  courage  gives,  while  poor  Fedrfllo's  pair 

Of  eyes  were  crying  for  their  owner's  case : 
Battlsta,  though,  (a  name  call'd  shortly  Tita), 
Was  lost  by  getting  at  some  aqua-vita. 

lvil 

Pedro,  his  valet,  too,  he  tried  to  save, 
But  the  same  cause,  conducive  to  his  loss, 

Left  him  so  drunk,  he  jump'd  into  the  wave, 
As  o'er  the  cutter's  edge  he  tried  to  cross, 

And  so  he  found  a  wine-and-watery  grave ; 
They  could  not  rescue  him  although  so  close, 

Because  the  sea  ran  higher  every  minute, 

And  for  the  boat — the  crew  kept  crowding  in  it 

.    Lvm. 

A  small  old  spaniel, — which  had  been  Don  Jose's, 
His  lather's,  whom  he  loved,  as  ye  may  think, 

For  on  such  things  the  memory  reposes 

With  tenderness — stood  howling  on  the  brink, 

Knowing,  (dogs  have  such  intellectual  noses !) 
No  doubt,  the  vessel  was  about  to  sink ; 

And  Juan  caught  him  up,  and  ere  he  stepp'd 

Off  threw  him  in,  then  after  him  he  leap'd. ' 

LDL 
He  also  stuiTd  his  money  where  he  could 

About  his  person,  and  Pedrillo's  too, 
Who  let  him  do,  in  fact,  whate'er  he  would. 

Not  knowing  what  himself  to  say,  or  do, 
As  every  rising  wave  his  dread  renewM ; 

But  Juan,  trusting  they  might  still  get  through, 
And  deeming  there  were  remedies  for  any  ill, 
Thus  re-embark'd  his  tutor  and  his  spaniel. 

of  a  shipwreck,  to  the  final  catastrophe  !  —  Sir  John  Barrow  : 
History  of  the  Bounty.] 

1  ["  The  boat,  being  fastened  to  the  rigging,  was  no  sooner 
cleared  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  water,  than  a  dog  of  mine 
came  to  me  running  along  the  gunwale.  /  took  him  m."  — 
Skiptoreck  of  the  Betsey.} 

*  ["  It  blew  a  violent  storm,  so  that  between  the  seas  the 
sail  was  becalmed ;  and  when  on  the  top  of  the  w««,  it  was 
too  mmeh  to  be  set\  but  we  could  not  venture  to  take  it  in,  for 
wo  were  in  very  imminent  danger  and  distress  ;  the  sea  curl- 
ing over  the  scent  of  the  boat,  which  obliged  us  to  bate  with 
aS our  might"—  Btigh's  Open  Boat  Navigation.  See  Bam- 
mow'f  Eventful  History,  p.  99.] 


«  IX 

"Twas  a  rough  night,  and  blew  so  stuly  yet, 

That  the  sail  was  beealmM  between  the  sen, 
Though  on  the  wave's  high  top  too  much  to  set, 

They  dared  not  take  it  In  for  all  the  breea*: 
Each  sea  curl'd  o'er  the  stern,  and  kept  them  wet, 

And  made  them  bale  without  a  moment's  esse,* 
So  that  themselves  as  well  as  hopes  were  damp 'd, 
And  the  poor  little  cutter  quickly  swamp'd. 


Nine  souls  more  went  in  her :  the  long-boat  stiD 
Kept  above  water,  with  an  oar  for  matt, 

Two  blankets  stitch'd  together,  answering  01 
Instead  of  sail,  were  to  the  oar  made  not; 

Though  every  wave  roU'd  menacing  to  oil. 
And  present  peril  all  before  surpsss'd,1 

They  grieved  for  those  who  perish'd  with  the  satttt 

And  also  for  the  biscuit-casks  and  butter. 

LXIL 
The  sun  rote  red  and  fiery,  a  sure  sign 

Of  the  continuance  of  the  gale :  to  run 
Before  the  sea  until  it  should  grow  fine, 

Was  all  that  for  the  present  could  be  done: 
A  few  tea-spoonfuls  of  their  rum  and  wine 

Were  served  out  to  the  people,  who  began4 
To  taint,  and  damaged  bread  wet  through  the  ban; 
And  most  of  them  had  little  clothes  but  rags. 

LXIIL 
They  counted  thirty,  crowded  In  a  space 

Which  left  scarce  room  for  motion  or  exertion;  , 
They  did  their  best  to  modify  their  case, 

One  half  sate  up,  though  numb'd  with  thetamenka, 
While  t'other  half  were  laid  down  in  their  piece, 

At  watch  and  watch;  thus,  shivering  like  the  tertian 
Ague  in  its  cold  fit,  they  fiU'd  their  boat, 
With  nothing  but  the  sky  for  a  great  cost  * 

LXTV. 
*Tis  very  certain  the  desire  of  life 

Prolongs  it :  this  is  obvious  to  physicians, 
When  patients,  neither  plagued  with  friends  osr  vfe 

Survive  through  very  desperate  conditions 
Because  they  still  can  hope,  nor  shines  the  task 

Nor  shears  of  Atropos  before  their  vistom: 
Despair  of  all  recovery  spoils  longevity. 
And  makes  men's  miseries  of  alarming  brevity. 

LXV. 

Tis  said  that  persons  living  on  annuities 
Are  longer  lived  than  others, — God  knowi  **?. 

Unless  to  plague  the  grantors, — yet  so  true  tt  bv 
That  some,  I  really  think,  do  never  dk  : 

Of  any  creditors  the  worst  a  Jew  it  is, 
And  that 's  their  mode  of  furnishing  sttforj . 

In  my  young  days  they  lent  me  cash  chat  way, 

Which  I  found  very  troublesome  to  pay. 

•  ["  Before  it  was  dark,  a  hUmktt  was  Oswisral  »** 
boat.  This  was  immediately  bent  to  one  of  ttw  ^TZZ* 
and  under  it,  a*  a  tail,  we  scudded  all  night.  St  asetfSB** 
being  swallowed  by  every  waver—  Centaur.) 

«  V*  The smn  rose  rrd  and  Arty, a  smrtin*canmsf*?*r 
gate  of  wtnd.  —  Vtt  could  do  nothing  more  than  r*"^ 
the  sea.  —  /  serveda  toa-spoon/vJ  of  rem  to  <m g*T 
The  bread  we  found  was  damaged  and  rotten." —■***•* 

*  CuAj  our  lodging  was  very  wretched  and  *&*fL 
wont  qf  room.  ,<videaroured  to  remedy  tWad^^^rf** 
oundres  at  **~ch  and  watch!  to  that  m*bafv**I***JZ 
while  the  other  half  km  down  in  the  bottom  of  sksbsst.*» 
nothmg  to  cover  us  but  the  hmmu*.m--miL) 
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LXVL 
Tis  thus  with  people  in  an  open  boat, 

They  live  upon  the  lore  of  life,  and  bear 
More  than  can  be  believed,  or  even  thought, 

And  stand  like  rocks  the  tempest's  wear  and  tear ; 
And  hardship  still  has  been  the  sailor's  lot, 

Since  Noah's  ark  went  cruising  here  and  there ; 
She  had  a  curious  crew  as  well  as  cargo. 
Like  the  first  old  Greek  privateer,  the  Argo. 

lxvil 

But  man  is  a  carnivorous  production, 

And  must  have  meals,  at  least  one  meal  a  day ; 

He  cannot  live,  like  woodcocks,  upon  suction, 
But,  like  the  shark  and  tiger,  must  have  prey ; 

Although  his  anatomical  construction 
Bears  vegetables,  in  a  grumbling  way, 

Tour  labouring  people  think  beyond  all  question 

Bee^  veal,  and  mutton,  better  for  digestion. 

LXVIIL 
And  thus  it  was  with  this  our  hapless  crew  ; 

For  on  the  third  day  there  came  on  a  calm, 
And  though  at  first  their  strength  It  might  renew, 

And  lying  on  their  weariness  like  balm, 
LuQ'd  them  like  turtles  sleeping  on  the  blue 

Of  ocean,  when  they  woke  they  felt  a  qualm, 
And  fell  all  ravenously  on  their  provision, 
Instead  of  hoarding  it  with  due  precision. 

LXBL 
The  consequence  was  easily  foreseen — 

They  ate  up  all  they  had,  and  drank  their  wine, 
In  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  and  then 

On  what,  in  fact,  next  day  were  they  to  dine  ? 
They  hoped  the  wind  would  rise,  these  foolish  men ! 

And  carry  them  to  shore ;  these  hopes  were  fine, 
But  as  they  had  but  one  oar,  and  that  brittle, 
ft  would  have  been  more  wise  to  save  their  victual. 

LXX. 
The  fourth  day  came,  but  not  a  breath  of  air,  * 

And  Ocean  slumber'd  like  an  unwean'd  child : 
The  fifth  day,  and  their  boat  lay  floating  there. 

The  sea  and  sky  were  blue,  and  clear,  and  mild — 
With  then*  one  oar  (I  wish  they  had  had  a  pair) 

What  could  they  do  ?  and  hunger's  rage  grew  wUd : 
So  Juan's  spaniel,  spite  of  his  entreating, 
Was  knTd,  and  portion'd  out  for  present  eating.  * 

LZXL 

On  the  sixth  day  they  fed  upon  his  hide, 
And  Juan,  who  had  still  refused,  because 

1  i  The  fourth  day  came,  and  not  a  breath  of  air,  Ae.w— 
Buam.} 

■  {"The  fourth  day  we  began  to  raflfor  exceedingly  from 
hooter  and  thirst.  I  then  seised  my  dog,  and  plunged  my 
kallfe  Into  Its  throat.  We  caught  bis  blood  in  the  hat,  re- 
ceiving In  our  hands  and  drinking  what  ran  over ;  we  after- 
wards drank  in  turn  out  of  the  hat,  and  felt  ourselves  re- 
freshed." — Shipwreck  tfthe  Betsey.] 

»  [M  Now,  however,  when  Mr.  Byron  was  at  home  with 
hie  dog,  a  party  came  to  tell  him  their  necessities  were  such, 
that  they  must  eat  the  dog,  or  starre.  In  spite  of  Mr.  B.*a 
deatre  to  preserve  the  faithful  animal,  they  took  him  by  force 
and  IdUea  hiss.  Thinking  he  was  entitled  to  a  share,  he  par- 
took of  their  repast.  Three  weeks  afterwards,  recollecting; 
Use  spot  where  the  dog  was  killed,  he  went  to  it,  and  was  glad 
to  make  a  meal  of  the  paws  and  skin." — Commodors  Btrok's 
MrrMta.] 

*  [The  fact  of  men,  in  extreme  cases,  de«L  ,1ng  each  other 
for  t&e  sake  of  appeasing  hunger,  is  but  too  well  established 
—end  to  a  great  extant,  on  the  raft  of  the  French  frigate 


The  creature  was  his  father's  dog  that  died, 
Now  feeling  all  the  vulture  In  his  jaws. 

With  some  remorse  received  (though  first  denied) 
As  a  great  favour  one  of  the  fore-paws,  3 

Which  he  divided  with  Pedrillo,  who 

DevourM  it,  longing  for  the  other  too. 

LXXTI. 

The  seventh  day,  and  no  wind  —  the  burning 
sun 

Blister'd  and  scorch'd,  and,  stagnant  on  the  sea, 
They  lay  like  carcasses ;  and  hope  was  none, 

Save  in  the  breese  that  came  not :  savagely 
They  glared  upon  each  other — all  was  done, 

Water,  and  wine,  and  food, — and  you  might  see 
The  longings  of  the  cannibal  arise 
(Although  they  spoke  not)  in  their  wolfish  eyes. 

T/EYTTT 

At  length  one  whisper'd  his  companion,  who 
WhisperM  another,  and  thus  It  went  round, 

And  then  into  a  hoarser  murmur  grew, 

An  ominous,  and  wild,  and  desperate  sound ; 

And  when  his  comrade's  thought  each  sufferer  knew, 
*T  was   but    his   own,    suppress'd    till  now,  he 
found: 

And  out  they  spoke  of  lots  for  flesh  and  blood, 

And  who  should  die  to  be  his  fellow's  food. 4 


LXXIY. 

But  ere  they  came  to  this,  they  that  day  shared 
Some    leathern   caps,    and    what    remain'd    of 
shoes; 

And  then  they  look'd  around  them,  and  despalr'd, 
And  none  to  be  the  sacrifice  would  choose ; 

At  length  the  lots  were  torn  up',  and  prepared, 
But  of  materials  that  must  shock  the  Muse — 

Having  no  paper,  for  the  want  of  better, 

They  took  by  force  from  Juan  Julia's  letter. 

LXXV. 

The  lots  were  made,  and  mark'd,  and  mix'd,  and 
handed, 

In  silent  horror*,  and  their  distribution 
Lull'd  even  the  savage  hunger  which  demanded, 

Like  the  Promethean  vulture,  this  pollution ; 
None  In  particular  had  sought  or  plann'd  it, 

Twas  nature  gnaw'd  them  to  this  resolution, 
By  which  none  were  permitted  to  be  neuter— 
And  the  lot  fell  on  Juan's  luckless  tutor. 


Module,  when  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  also  on 
the  rock  In  the  Mediterranean,  when  the  Nautilus  frigate  was 
lost.— Sib  John  Barrow.] 

•  ["  Being  driven  to  distress  for  want  of  food,  they  soaked 
their  shoes,  and  two  terry  cap*  which  were  among  them,  in 
the  water :  which  being  rendered  soft,  each  partook  of  them. 
But  day  after  day  baring  passed,  and  the  cravings  of  hunger 
pressing  hard  upon  them,  they  fell  upon  the  horrible  and 
dreadful  expedient  of  eating  each  other  i  and  In  order  to  pre- 
vent any  contention  about  who  should  become  the  food  of  the 
others,  they  cast  lots  to  determine  the  sus%i*r."--5itftrftsff 
of  the  Crew  of  the  Thomas.} 

•  ["  The  low  were  drawn :  the  captain,  summoning  all  bis 
strength,  wrote  upon  slips  of  paper  the  name  of  each  man, 
folded  them  up,  put  them  into  a  hat,  and  shook  them  together. 
The  crew,  meanwhile,  preserved  an  awflrt  eitenee  ;  each  eye 
was  foxed  and  each  mouth  open,  while  terror  was  strongly 
impressed  upon  every  countenance.  The  unhappy  person, 
with  manly  fortitude,  resigned  himself  to  his  miserable  asso- 
ciates.".—Pontine  m  the  American  Ship  Peggy.] 
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LXXVL 

He  but  requested  to  be  bled  to  death : 

The  surgeon  had  his  instruments,  and  bled  * 

Pedrillo,  and  so  gently  ebb'd  his  breath, 

You  hardly  could  perceive  when  he  was  dead. 

He  died  as  born,  a  Catholic  in  faith, 
Like  most  in  the  belief  in  which  they  're  bred, 

And  first  a  little  crucifix  he  kiss'd, 

And  then  held  out  his  jugular  and  wrist 

LXXVH. 
The  surgeon,  as  there  was  no  other  fee, 

Had  his  first  choice  of  morsels  for  his  pains ; 
But  being  thirstiest  at  the  moment,  he 

Preferr'd  a  draught  from  the  fast-flowing  veins  :  * 
Part  was  divided,  part  thrown  in  the  sea, 

And  such  things  as  the  entrails  and  the  brains 
Regaled  two  sharks,  who  follow'd  o'er  the  billow — 
The  sailors  ate  the  rest  of  poor  Pedrillo. 

LXXV1LL 
The  sailors  ate  him,  all  save  three  or  four, 

Who  were  not  quite  so  fond  of  animal  food ; 
To  these  was  added  Juan,  who,  before 

Refusing  his  own  spaniel*  hardly  could 
Feel  now  his  appetite  increased  much  more ; 

'T  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should, 
Even  in  extremity  of  their  disaster, 
Dine  with  them  on  his  pastor  and  his  master. 

lxxix. 

'T  was  better  that  he  did  not ;  for,  in  fact, 
The  consequence  was  awful  in  the  extreme ; 

For  they,  who  were  most  ravenous  in  the  act, 

Went  raging  mad  '  —  Lord !  how  they  did  blas- 
pheme ! 

And  foam,  and  roll,  with  strange  convulsions  rack'd, 
Drinking  salt-water  lira  a  mountain-stream, 

Tearing,  and  grinning,  howling,  screeching,  swearing, 

And,  with  hyena-laughter,  died  despairing. 


Their  numbers  were  much  thinn'd  by  this  infliction, 
And  all  the  rest  were  thin  enough,  Heaven  knows ; 

And  some  of  them  had  lost  their  recollection, 
Happier  than  they  who  still  perceived  their  woes ; 

But  others  ponder'd  on  a  new  dissection, 
As  if  not  warn'd  sufficiently  by  those 

Who  had  already  perish'd,  suffering  madly, 

For  having  used  their  appetites  so  sadly. 

["  He  requested  to  be  bled  to  death,  the  surgeon  being  with 
them,  and  having  his  case  qf  instruments  in  his  pocket  when 
he  quitted  the  ihip."  —  Thomas.] 

*  ["  No  sooner  had  the  fatal  instrument  touched  the  rein, 
than  the  operator  applied  his  parched  lips,  and  drank  the 
blood  as  it  flowed,  while  the  rest  anxiously  watched  the 
victim's  departing  breath,  that  they  might  proceed  to  satisfy 
the  hunger  which  preyed  upon  them  to  to  (rightful  a  de- 
gree."-J©**.] 

a  ["  Those  who  glutted  themselves  with  human  flesh  and 
gore,  and  whose  stomachs  retained  the  unnatural  food,  soon 
perished  with  raging  insanity,"  ftc —  Ibid.] 

«  ["  Another  expedient  we  had  frequent  recourse  to,  find- 
ing it  supplied  our  mouths  with  temporary  moisture,  was 
chewing  any  substance  we  could  find,  generally  a  bit  of 
canvass,  or  even  lead" — Juno.] 

5  ["  On  the  25th,  at  noon,  we  caught  a  noddy.  1  divided  it 
Into  eighteen  portions.  In  the  evening  we  caught  two  boobies." 
—  Blioh.] 

*  ["  Quandb  ebb©  detto  do,  con  adi  occhi  torti 

RJpreee  ii  teachio  miaero  cordenti, 
Che  ftiro  all*  osao,  come  d'un  can  ford.** 


The 


is  thus  powerfully  rendered  by  Dante's  last 
r.  Ichaood  Wright  — 


hXXXL 
And  next  they  thought  upon  the  master*!  soak, 

As  fittest;  but  he  saved  himself,  became,  ' 

Besides  being  much  averse  from  such  a  fate, 

There  were  some  other  reasons :  the  first  «n, 
He  had  been  rather  indisposed  of  late ; 

And  that  which  chiefly  proved  his  saving  chose, 
Was  a  small  present  made  to  him  at  Cadis, 
By  general  subscription  of  the  ladies. 

uodol 

Of  poor  Pedrillo  something  still  reinain'd, 
But  was  used  sparingly,  —  some  were  afraid, 

And  others  still  their  appetites  constraint, 
Or  but  at  times  a  little  supper  made ; 

All  except  Juan,  who  throughout  abstain'd, 
Chewing  a  piece  of  bamboo,  and  some  lead:  * 

At  length  they  caught  two  boobies,  and  a  noddy,  * 

And  then  they  left  off  eating  the  dead  body. 

LXXXDX 
And  if  Fedrfflo's  fife  should  shocking  be, 

Remember  Ugolino*  condescends 
To  eat  the  head  of  his  arch-enemy 

The  moment  after  he  politely  ends 
His  tale:  if  foes  be  food  in  hell,  at  sea 

T  is  surely  fair  to  dine  upon  our  friends, 
When  shipwreck's  short  allowance  grows  too  sooty, 
Without  being  much  more  horrible  than  Dante 

LX_XX1V. 

And  the  same  night  there  fell  a  shower  of  rain, 
For  which  their  mouths  gaped,  like  the  cracfcief  ' 
earth 

When  dried  to  summer  dust ;  till  taught  bj  peh\ 
Men  really  know  not  what  good  water's  worth; 

If  you  had  been  in  Turkey  or  in  Spam, 
Or  with  a  fiunish*d  boat'avcrew  had  your  botfc, 

Or  in  the  desert  heard  the  camel's  bell, 

You  'd  wish  yourself  where  Truth  is  —  in  t  vrJL 

UXXT. 
It  pour'd  down  torrents,  bat  they  were  no  n-' 

Until  they  found  a  ragged  piece  of  sheet, 
Which  served  them  as  a  sort  of  spongy  pitcher, 

And  when  they  deexn'd  its  moisture  was  coraphfrt 
They  wrung  it  out,  and  though  a  thirsty  ditcher T 

Might  not  have  thought  the  scanty  draught  so  met 
As  a  full  pot  of  porter,  to  their  thinking 
They  ne'er  till  now  had  known  the  joys  of  drinking- 

"  Then  both  my  hands  through  anguish  1  did  hue; 
And  they,  supposing  that  from  want  of  food 
1  did  so,  sadden  raised  themselves  upright 
And  said—'  O  father,  leas  win  be  our  pain. 
If  thou  wilt  feed  on  us :  thou  didst  bestow 
This  wretched  flesh— t  is  thine  to  take  aaata : ' 
Then  was  I  calm,  lest  they  the  more  should  trim. 
Two  days  all  silent  we  remaln*dL    O  thou  . 

Hard  Earth  !  Why  didst  thou  not  beneath  ui  d^r 
Four  days  our  agonies  had  been  delay'd 
When  Gaddo  at  my  feet  his  body  threw, 
Exclaiming, '  Father,  why  not  give  us  aid  ?  * 
He  died—  and  as  distinct  as  here  I  stand 
I  saw  the  three  fall  one  by  one,  before 
The  sixth  day  closed :  then,  groping  with  m  band 
I  felt  each  wretched  eorpse,  for  tight  bad  surd : 
Two  days  1  call'd  on  those  who  were  no  me**— 
Then  hunger,  strongei  even  than  grief.  prrrauM- 
Tkis  said— aside  his  vmgeM  eyes  ware  "       " 


with  his  teeth  again  tit  shull  ha  Sstv, 
Pierce  as  a  dog  u»  gnaw  the  verp  home. 


m^m*  *mm  C  SuDfc  V»  *^ 

7  ["  In  the  evening  there  came  on  a  sfuall,  whtfa  srea^ 
the  most  seasonable  relief,  as  U  was  accompanied  vlft"^ 
rant :  we  had  no  means  at  <******£  k.  but  by  ipiisrimfg 
our  clothes ;  catching  the  drops  a*  they  feu,  or  tqmttmf 
them  out  of  our  clothes/*  —  Centaur] 
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And  their  baked  lips,  with  many  a  bloody  crack, 
Snck'd  in  the  moisture,  which  like  nectar  stream'd ; 

Their  throats  were  ovens,  their  swoln  tongues  were 
black, 
As  the  rich  man's  in  hell,  who  vainly  scream'd 

To  beg  the  beggar,  who  could  not  rain  back. 
A  drop  of  dew,  when  every  drop  had  seem'd 

To  taste  of  heaven — If  this  be  true,  indeed, 

Some  Christians  have  a  comfortable  creed. 

lxxxvil 

There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly  crew, 
And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the  one 

Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view, 
But  he  died  early ;  and  when  he  was  gone, 

His  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw 
One  glance  at  him,  and  said,  "  Heaven's  will  be 

I  can  do  nothing,"  and  he  saw  him  thrown      [done ! 

Into  the  deep  without  a  tear  or  groan. l 

LXXXVIIL 
The  other  father  had  a  weaklier  child, 

Of  a  soft  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate  ;  * 
But  the  boy  bore  up  long,  and  with  a  mild 

And  patient  spirit  held  aloof  his  fate ; 
Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled, 

As  if  to  win  a  part  from  off  the  weight 
He  saw  increasing  on  his  father's  heart, 
With  the  deep  deadly  thought,  that  they  must  part 

LXXXIX 
And  o'er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never  raised 

His  eyes  from  off  his  face,  but  wiped  the  foam 
From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gazed, 

And  when  the  wish*d-for  shower  at  length  was  come, 
And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  glased, 

Brighten'd,  and  for  a  moment  seem'd  to  roam, 
He  squeezed  from  out  a  rag  some  drops  of  rain 
Into  his  dying  child's  mouth  —  but  in  vain. 3 

XC. 

The  boy  expired  —  the  father  held  the  clay, 
And  look'd  upon  it  long,  and  when  at  last 

Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burthen  lay 
Stiff  on  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  past, 

1  ["  Mr.  Wade's  boy,  a  stout  healthy  lad,  died  early,  and 
almost  without  a  groan ;  while  another,  of  the  same  age.  but 
of  a  less  promising  appearance,  held  out  much  longer.  Their 
fatheri  were  both  in  the  fore-top,  when  the  boys  were  taken 
ill.  \Fade,  bearing  of  his  con's  illness,  answered,  with  in- 
difference, that  he  could  do  nothing  for  htm,  and  left  him  to 
hUfiUe."  —  June.] 

*  ['*  The  other  father  hurried  down.  By  that  time  only 
three  or  four  planks  of  the  quarter-deck  remained,  just  over 
the  weather-quarter  gallery.  To  this  spot  the  unhappy  man 
led  bia  son,  making  bun  fast  to  the  rail,  to  prevent  hu  being 
washed  away.*'  —  Ibid.} 

*  ["  Whenever  the  boy  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  retching, 
the  father  lifted  bin  up  and  wiped  away  the  foam  from  hi* 
Upw;  and  if  a  shower  came,  he  made  him  open  hi*  mouth  to 
receive  the  drop*,  or  gently  squeezed  them  into  it  from  a  rag** 
—MA.} 

*  ["In  this  affecting  situation  both  remained  four  or  five 
days,  till  the  boy  expired.  The  unfortunate  parent,  as  if  un- 
willing to  believe  the  fact,  raised  the  body,  looked  wistfully  at 
it,  and  when  he  could  no  longer  entertain  any  doubt,  watched 
U  In  silence  until  it  was  carried  qffby  tea;  then  wrapping 
himself  to  a  piece  of  canvas,  sunk  down,  and  rose  no  more  : 
though  he  must  have  lived  two  days  longer,  as  we  judged 
from  the  quivering  qf  his  limbs,  when  a  wave  broke  over 
him."  —  Ibid.} 

»  (This  sublime  and  terrific  description  of  a  shipwreck  is 
strangely  and  disgustingly  broken  by  traits  of  low  humour  and 
bullbonery; — and  we  pass  immediately  from  the  moans  of 
an  avgontffng  father  fainting  over  his  famished  son,  to  face- 
tious stories  of  Juan's  begging  the  paw  of  his  father's  dog, 
and  refusing  a  slice  of  his  tutor! — as  if  It  were  a  fine  thing  to 


h 


He  watch'd  it  wistfully,  until  away 

'T  was  borne  by  the  rude  wave  wherein  'twas  cast;* 
Then  he  himself  sunk  down  all  dumb  and  shivering, 
And  gave  no  sign  of  life*  save  his  limbs  quivering.  * 

XCL 
Now  overhead  a  rainbow,  bursting  through 

The  scattering  clouds,  shone,  spanning  the  dark  sea, 
Besting  its  bright  base  on  the  quivering  blue ; 

And  all  within  its  arch  appeared  to  be 
Clearer  than  that  without,  and  its  wide  hue 

Wax'd  broad  and  waving,  like  a  banner  free, 
Then  changed  like  to  a  bow  that's  bent,  and  then 
Forsook  the  dim  eyes  of  these  shipwreck'd  men. 

xcn. 

It  changed,  of  course ;  a  heavenly  chameleon, 
The  airy  child  of  vapour  and  the  sun, 

Brought  forth  in  purple,  cradled  in  vermilion, 
Baptised  in  molten  gold,  and  swathed  in  dun, 

Glittering  like  crescents  o'er  a  Turk's  pavilion, 
And  blending  every  colour  into  one,6 

Just  like  a  black  eye  in  a  recent  scuffle 

(For  sometimes  we  must  box  without  the  muffle). 

xcnx 

Our  shipwreck'd  seamen  thought  it  a  good  omen  — 
It  is  as  well  to  think  so,  now  and  then ; 

'T  was  an  old  custom  of  the  Greek  and  Roman, 
And  may  become  of  great  advantage  when 

Folks  are  discouraged  ^  and  most  surely  no  men 
Had  greater  need  to  nerve  themselves  again 

Than  these,  and  so  this  rainbow  look'd  like  hope— 

Quite  a  celestial  kaleidoscope.  7 

XCIV. 

About  this  time  a  beautiful  white  bird, 

Webfooted,  not  unlike  a  dove  in  size 
And  plumage  (probably  it  might  have  err'd 

Upon  its  course),  pass'd  oft  before  their  eyes, 
And  tried  to  perch,  although  it  saw  and  heard 

The  men  within  the  boat,  and  in  this  guise 
It  came  and  went,  and  fiuttcr'd  round  them  till 
Night  fell:  —this  seem'd  a  better  omen  still.  8 

be  hard-hearted,  and  pity  and  compassion  wero  fit  only  to  be 
laughed  at —  Jeffrey. 

"  I  will  answer  your  friend,  who  objects  to  the  quick  suc- 
cession of  fun  and  gravity,  as  if  in  that  case  the  gravity  did 
not  (in  intention,  at  least,)  heighten  the  fun.  His  metaphor 
is,  that '  we  are  never  scorched  and  drenched  at  the  same 
time.'  Blessings  on  his  experience !  Ask  him  these  questions 
about  •  scorching  and  drenching.'  Did  he  never  play  at 
cricket,  or  walk  a  mile  in  hot  weather  ?  Did  he  never  spill  a 
dish  of  tea  over  himself  in  handing  the  cup  to  his  charmer,  to 
the  great  shame  of  his  nankeen  breeches  ?  Did  he  never  swim 
in  the  sea  at  noonday  with  the  sun  in  his  eyes  and  on  bis 
head,  which  all  the  roam  of  ocean  could  not  cool  ?  Did  he 
never  draw  his  foot  out  of  too  hot  water,  d— nlng  bis  eyes 
and  his  valet's  ?  Did  he  never  tumble  into  a  river  or  lake,  fish- 
ing, and  sit  In  his  wet  clothes  in  the  boat,  or  on  the  bank,  af- 
terwards, '  scorched  and  drenched,'  like  a  true  sportsman  ? 
*  Oh  for  breath  to  utter  1  —  but  make  him  my  compliments ; 
he  is  a  clever  fellow  for  all  that  — a  very  clever  fellow."— 
Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray.   Aug.  12.  1819.} 

*  ["  Look  upon  the  rainbow,  and  praise  Him  that  made  it) 
very  beautiful  it  is  in  its  brightness;  it  encompasses  the 
heavens  with  a  glorious  circle,  and  the  hands  of  the  Most 
High  have  bended  it."  —  5cm  q/Sirach.} 

*  [An  instrument,  invented  by  Sir  David  Brewster ,  which 
pleases  the  eye  by  an  ever-varying  succession  of  splendid 
tints  and  symmetrical  formsj  and  has  been  of  great  service  in 
suggesting  patterns  to  our  manufacturers.] 

»  ["  About  this  time  a  beautiful  while  bird,  web-footed,  am* 
not  unlike  a  dome  in  size  and  plumage,  hot  ered  over  the 
mast-head  of  the  cutter,  and,  notwithstanding  the  pitching, 
of  the  boat,  frequently  attempted  to  perch  on  It,  and  continued  ' 
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curron. 


xcv. 

But  in  this  case  I  also  mart  remark, 
T  was  well  this  bird  of  promise  did  not  perch, 

Became  the  tackle  of  our  shattered  bark 
Was  not  so  safe  tor  roosting  as  a  church ; 

And  had  it  been  the  dove  from  Noah's  ark, 
Returning  there  from  her  successful  search, 

Which  in  their  way  that  moment  chanced  to  fall, 

They  would  have  eat  her,  olive-branch  and  alL 

XCYL 

With  twilight  it  again  came  on  to  blow, 
But  not  with  violence ;  the  stars  shone  out, 

The  boat  made  way ;  yet  now  they  were  so  low, 
They  knew  not  where  nor  what  they  were  about ; 

Some  fancied  they  saw  land,  and  some  said  "  No ! " 
The  frequent  fog-banks  gave  them  cause  to  doubt — 

Some  swore  that  they  heard  breakers,  others  guns,  i 

And  all  mistook  about  the  latter  once. 

XCVIL 
As  morning  broke,  the  light  wind  died  away, 

When  he  who  had  the  watch  sung  out  and  swore, 
If  t  was  not  land  that  rose  with  the  sun's  ray, 

He  wish'd  that  land  he  never  might  see  more ;  * 
And  the  rest  rubb'd  their  eyes  and  saw  a  bay. 

Or  thought  they  saw,  and  shaped  their  course  for 
For  shore  it  was,  and  gradually  grew  [shore ; 

Distinct,  and  high,  and  palpable  to  view. 

XCVilL 
And  then  of  these  some  part  burst  into  tears, 

And  others,  looking  with  a  stupid  stare,  * 
Could  not  yet  separate  their  hopes  from  fears, 

And  seem'd  as  if  they  had  no  further  care ; 
While  a,few  pray'd — (the  first  time  for  some  years) — 

And  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  three  were 
Asleep :  they  shook  them  by  the  hand  and  head, 
And  tried  to  awaken  them,  but  found  them  dead. 

XCEL 
The  day  before,  cut  sleeping  on  the  water, 

They  found  a  turtle  of  the  hawk  Vbill  kind, 
And  by  good  fortune,  gliding  softly,  caught  her, 4 

Which  yielded  a  day's  life,  and  to  their  mind 
Proved  even  still  a  more  nutritious  matter, 

Because  it  left  encouragement  behind : 
They  thought  that  in  such  perils,  more  than  chance 
Had  sent  them  this  for  their  deliverance. 

C. 

The  land  appeared  a  high  and  rocky  coast, 
And  higher  grew  the  mountains  as  they  drew, 

Set  by  a  current,  toward  it :  they  were  lost 
In  various  conjectures,  for  none  knew 

•to  flutter  there  toll  dark.    Trilling  ai  this  circumstance  may 

2>pear,  it  wai  considered  by  us  all  as  a  propitious  omen." — 
ost  of  ike  Lady  Hobart.] 

lC*  I  found  it  necessary  to  caution  the  people  against  being 
deceived  by  the  appearance  of  land,  or  calling  out  till  they 
were  convinced  or  the  reality,  more  especially  as  fog-hanks 
are  often  mistaken  for  land :  several  of  the  poor  fellows 
nevertheless  repeatedly  exclaimed  they  heard  breakers,  and 
some  the  firing  of guns." — Ibtd.] 

1  ["  At  length  one  of  them  broke  into  a  most  Immoderate 
sweat  ingflt  qfjoy,  which  I  could  not  restrain,  and  declared, 
that  he  had  never  seen  land  in  his  Iffe,  if  what  he  now  saw 
was  not  land."  —  Centaur.] 

•  f"  The  Joy  at  a  speedy  relief  affected  as  all  in  a  most  re- 
markable way.  Many  burst  into  tears:  some  looked  at  each 
other  with  a  stupid  stare,  as  tf  doubtful  ot  the  reality  of  what 
they  saw ;  while  several  were  in  such  a  lethargic  condition, 
that  no  animating  words  could  rouse  them  to  exertion.    At 


To  what  part  of  the  earth  they  had  been  test, 

So  changeable  had  been  the  winds  that  blew; 
Some  thought  it  was  Mount  JStna,  some  the  hfehUads 
Of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  or  other  blinds. 

CL 

Meantime  the  current,  with  a  rising  gale, 
Still  set  them  onwards  to  the  welcome  more, 

Like  Charon's  bark  of  spectres,  dull  and  pair. 
Their  living  freight  was  now  reduced  tofcor, 

And  three  dead,  whom  their  strength  could  not  trafl 
To  heave  into  the  deep  with  those  before, 

Though  the  two  sharks  still  foUoVd  them,  aoddnbM 

The  spray  into  their  faces  as  they  splssh'd. 

en. 

Famine,  despair,  cold,  thirst,  and  heat,  had  done 
Their  work  on  them  by  turns,  and  tbiaoM  than  to 

Such  things  a  mother  had  not  known  her  na 
Amidst  the  skeletons  of  that  gaunt  crew  j  * 

By  night  chuTd,  by  day  scorch'd,  thus  one  by  oat 
They  perlsh'd,  until  wither*d  to  these  few, 

But  chiefly  by  a  species  of  setf-slaughter, 

In  washing  down  Fedrillo  with  salt  water. 

cm. 

As  they  drew  nigh  the  land,  which  now  wttsam 
Unequal  in  its  aspect  here  and  there, 

They  felt  the  freshness  of  its  growing  green, 
That  waved  in  forest-tops,  and  smooths  tat  sir, 

And  fell  upon  their  glased  eyes  like  a  screen 
From  glistening  waves,  and  sfciaa  so  hot  aedbm- 

Lovely  seem'd  any  oqject  that  should  sweep 

Away  the  vast,  salt,  dread,  eternal  deep. 

CIV. 

The  shore  look'd  wild,  without  a  trace  of  nan. 

And  girt  by  formidable  waves ;  but  they 
Were  mad  for  land,  and  thus  their  count  they  no, 

Though  right  ahead  the  roaring  breakers  by: 
A  reef  between  them  also  now  began 

To  show  its  boiling  surf  and  bounding  *W» 
But  finding  no  place  for  their  landing  better, 
They  ran  the  boat  for  shore, — and  overset  her.' 

CV. 

But  in  his  native  stream,  the  Guadalquivir, 
Juan  to  lave  his  youthful  hmbs  was  wont ; 

And  having  learnt  to  swim  in  that  sweet  ftar. 
Had  often  tum'd  the  art  to  some  account: 

A  better  swimmer  you  could  scarce  set  eier, 
He  could,  perhaps,  have  paasM  the  Hdtospant, 

As  once  (a  feat  on  which  ourselves  we  prided) 

Leander,  Mr.  Ekenhead,  and  I  did* 7 


proposed  offering  to> 
miraculous  dsttr 


'-I4 


this  affecting  period,  I  . 
thanks  to  Heaven  for  the 
HobarU] 

«  ["After  having  suffered  the  lwmrs  cf  hwaffM*** 
for  many  days,  they  providentially  cook  a  «■*»■£■*' , 
floating  asleep  on  the  surface  of  the  uwtrr.*  ~T**mm'i 

»  ["  Our  bodies  were  nothing  but  ska  and  earn •* 
limbs  were  full  of  sores,  and  w»  were  clothed  In  «**•  *»- 
different  spectator  would  have  been  at  a  loss  •■»■■■ 
admire,  the  eyes  of  tamlnesa«i*]higatunmedstc?*lK^ 
horror  of  their  preservers  at  the  sight  of  to  sassy  W*v 
whose  ghastly  countenances.  If  the  cause  had  t**a  aaty^ 
would  rather  have  excited  terror  than  pir/."— Bu**-' 

•fT  They  discovered  land  right ahead,  and  stteifjl  *t 
There  being  a  very  heavy  surf,  they  endeavours*  ta \***r 
boat's  head  to  it,  whk».lrom  weakness,  they  •*»  ***£ 
complete,  and  soon  afterwards  far  "  -  -*  ~^~-* "  tmmww 
Deserters  from  St.  Helena.] 

*  [See«flsf*,p.5tft.1 
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CTL 

So  here,  though  faint,  emaciated,  and  stark, 
He  buoy'd  his  boyish  limbs,  and  strore  to  ply 

With  the  quick  wave,  and  gain,  ere  it  was  dark, 
The  beach  which  lay  before  him,  high  and  dry : 

Tbe  greatest  danger  here  was  from  a  shark, 
That  carried  off  his  neighbour  by  the  thigh ; 

as  for  the  other  two,  they  could  not  swim, 

So  nobody  arrlTed  on  shore  but  him. 

CTTJ. 

Nor  yet  had  he  arrived  but  for  the  oar, 
Which,  providentially  for  him,  was  wash'd 

Just  as  his  feeble  arms  could  strike  no  more, 
And  the  hard  wave  overwhelmed  him  as  *t  was  dash'd 

Within  his  grasp ;  he  clung  to  it,  and  sore 
The  waters  beat  while  he  thereto  was  lash'd ; 

At  last,  with  swimming,  wading,  scrambling,  he 

RoU'd  on  the  beach,  half-senseless,  from  the  sea : 

cvnr. 

There,  breathless,  with  his  digging  nails  he  clung 
last  to  the  sand,  lest  the  returning  wave, 

From  whose  reluctant  roar  his  life  he  wrung, 
Should  suck  him  back  to  her  insatiate  grave : 

And  there  he  lay,  full  length,  where  he  was  flung, 
Before  the  entrance  of  a  cliff-worn  cave, 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  feel  its  pain, 

And  deem  that  it  was  saved,  perhaps,  in  vain. 

CIX 
With  slow  and  staggering  effort  he  arose, 

But  sunk  again  upon  his  bleeding  knee 
And  quivering  hand ;  and  then  he  look'd  for  those 

Who  long  had  been  his  mates  upon  the  sea ; 
But  none  of  them  appear'd  to  share  his  woes, 

Save  one,  a  corpse,  from  out  the  famlsh'd  three, 
Who  died  two  days  before,  and  now  had  found 
An  unknown  barren  beach  for  burial  ground. 

CX. 

And  as  he  gated,  his  diaay  brain  spun  fast, 
And  down  he  sunk ;  and  as  he  sunk,  the  sand 

Swam  round  and  round,  and  all  his  senses  pass'd : 
He  fell  upon  his  side,  and  his  stretch'd  hand 

Droop'd  dripping  on  the  oar  (their  jury-mast), 
And;  like  a  wither'd  lily,  on  the  land 

His  slender  frame  and  pallid  aspect  lay, 

As  fair  a  thing  as  e'er  was  form'd  of  day. 

CXL 
How  long  In  his  damp  trance  young  Juan  lay 

He  knew  not,  for  the  earth  was  gone  for  him, 
And  Time  had  nothing  more  of  night  nor  day 

For  bis  congealing  blood,  and  senses  dim  ; 
And  how  this  heavy  faintness  pass'd  away 

He  knew  not,  till  each  painful  pulse  and  limb, 
And  tingling  vein*  seem'd  throbbing  back  to  life, 
For  Death,  though  vanquished,  still  retired  with  strife. 

CXII. 
Hi*  eyes  he  open'd,  shut,  again  undosed, 

For  all  was  doubt  and  dizziness  ;  he  thought 
fir  ftill  was  in  the  boat,  and  had  but  dosed, 

And  felt  again  with  his  despair  o'erwrought, 
And  wtah'd  it  death  in  which  he  had  reposed, 

And   then  once  more  his  feelings  back   were 
brought, 
Ami  slowly  by  his  swimming  eyes  was  seen 
A  lovely  female  face  of  seventeen. 


cxm. 

»T  was  bending  close  o'er  his,  and  the  small  mouth 
Seem'd  almost  prying  into  his  for  breath ; 

And  chafing  him,  the  soft  warm  hand  of  youth 
Becall'd  his  answering  spirits  back  from  death  ; 

And,  bathing  his  chill  temples,  tried  to  soothe 
Each  pulse  to  animation,  till  beneath 

Its  gentle  touch  and  trembling  care,  a  sigh 

To  these  kind  efforts  made  a  low  reply. 

CX1T. 

Then  was  the  cordial  pour'd,  and  mantle  flung 
Around  his  scarce-dad  limbs ;  and  the  fair  arm 

Raised  higher  the  faint  head  which  o'er  it  hung ; 
And  her  transparent  cheek,  all  pure  and  warm, 

PillowM  his  death-like  forehead  ;  then  she  wrung 
His  dewy  curls,  long  drench'd  by  every  storm ; 

And  watch'd  with  eagerness  each  throb  that  drew 

A  sigh  from  his  heaved  bosom — and  hers,  too. 

cxv. 

And  lifting  him  with  care  into  the  cave, 
The  gentle  girl,  and  her  attendant, — one 

Young,  yet  her  dder,  and  of  brow  less  grave, 
And  more  robust  of  figure, — then  begun 

To  kindle  fire,  and  as  the  new  flames  gave 
Light  to  the  rocks  that  roof  *d  them,  which  the  sua 

Had  never  seen,  the  maid,  or  whatsoe'er 

She  was,  appear'd  distinct,  and  tall,  and  fair. 

CXVL 

Her  brow  was  overhung  with  coins  of  gold, 
That  sparkled  o'er  the  auburn  of  her  hair, 

Her  dustering  hair,  whose  longer  locks  were  roll'd 
In  braids  behind ;  and  though  her  stature  were 

Even  of  the  highest  for  a  female  mould, 

They  nearly  reach'd  her  bed ;  and  in  her  air 

There  was  a  something  which  bespoke  command. 

As  one  who  was  a  lady  in  the  land. 

cxvn. 

Her  hair,  I  said,  was  auburn;  but  her  eyes 

Were  black  as  death,  their  lashes  the  same  hue, 

Of  downcast  length,  in  whose  silk  shadow  lies 
Deepest  attraction ;  for  when  to  the  view 

Forth  from  its  raven  fringe  the  full  glance  flies, 
Ne'er  with  such  force  the  swiftest  arrow  flew ; 

'T  is  as  the  snake  late  coil'd,  who  pours  his  length, 

And  hurls  at  once  his  venom  and  his  strength. 

CXVTXL 

Her  brow  was  white  and  low,  her  cheek's  pure  dye 
Like  twilight  rosy  stm  with  the  set  sun ; 

Short  upper  lip — sweet  lips  1  that  make  us  sigh 
Ever  to  have  seen  such ;  for  she  was  one 

Fit  for  the  modd  of  a  statuary 

(A  race  of  mere  impostors,  when  all 's  done — 

I  *ve  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real, 

Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal),  i 

CXIX. 
1 11  tell  you  why  I  say  so,  for  'tis  just 

One  should  not  rail  without  a  decent  cause : 
There  was  an  Irish  lady,  to  whose  bust 

I  ne'er  saw  justice  done,  and  yet  she  was 
A  frequent  modd ;  and  if  e'er  she  must 

Tield  to  stern  Time  and  Nature's  wrinkling  laws, 
They  will  destroy  a  face  which  mortal  thought 
Ne'er  compass'd,  nor  less  mortal  chisd  wrought 

1  ['*  A  set  of  humbug  rascals,  when  all  *i  done  — 
Fye  teen  much  finer  women,  line  and  real. 


Than  all  the  nonienae  of  their 


d  ideal."  —  MS. 


And  such  wu  she,  the  lady  of  the  cave : 
Her  dress  was  very  different  from  the  Spanish, 

Simpler,  and  yet  of  colours  not  so  grate ; 
For,  as  you  know,  the  Spanish  women  banish 

Bright  hues  when  out  of  doors,  and  yet,  while  wave 
Around  them  (what  J  hope  will  never  vanish) 

The  basquina  and  the  mantilla,  they 

Seem  at  the  same  time  mystical  and  gay. 

CXXL 

But  with  our  damsel  this  was  not  the  case : 
Her  dress  was  many-colour*d,  finely  spun  ; 

Her  locks  curTd  negligently  round  her  face, 
But  through  them  gold  and  gems  profusely  shone : 

Her  girdle  sparkled,  and  the  richest  lace 

FloVd  in  her  veil,  and  many  a  precious  stone 

FUsh'd  on  her  little  hand ;  but,  what  was  shocking, 

Her  small  snow  feet  had  slippers,  but  no  stocking. 

cxxn. 

The  other  female's  dress  was  not  unlike, 

But  of  inferior  materials :  she 
Had  not  so  many  ornaments  to  strike, 

Her  hair  had  silver  only,  bound  to  be 
Her  dowry ;  and  her  veil,  in  form  alike, 

Was  coarser;  and  her  air,  though  firm,  less  free ; 
Her  hair  was  thicker,  but  less  long;  her  eyes 
As  black,  but  quicker,  and  of  smaller  stse. 

CTXTTT. 
And  these  two  tended  him,  and  cheer'd  him  both 

With  food  and  raiment,  and  those  soft  attentions, 
Which  are — (as  I  must  own) — of  female  growth, 

And  have  ten  thousand  delicate  inventions : 
They  made  a  most  superior  mess  of  broth, 

A  thing  which  poesy  but  seldom  mentions, 
But  the  best  dish  that  e*er  was  cook'd  since  Homer's 
Achilles  orderM  dinner  for  new  comers. 

CXXIV. 

I  Tl  tell  you  who  they  were,  this  female  pair, 
Lest  they  should  seem  princesses  In  disguise ; 

Besides,  I  hate  an  mystery,  and  that  air 
Of  clap-trap,  which  your  recent  poets  prise ; 

And  so,  in  short,  the  girb  they  really  were 
They  shall  appear  before  your  curious  eyes, 

Mistress  and  maid ;  the  first  was  only  daughter 

Of  an  old  man,  who  lived  upon  the  water. 

CXXV. 
A  fisherman  he  had  been  in  his  youth, 

And  still  a  sort  of  fisherman  was  he ; 
But  other  speculations  were,  in  sooth, 

Added  to  his  connection  with  the  sea, 
Perhaps  not  so  respectable,  in  truth : 

A  little  smuggling,  and  some  piracy, 
Left  him,  at  last,  the  sole  of  many  masters 
Of  an  ill-gotten  million  of  piastres. 

CXXYL 
A  fisher,  therefore,  was  he, — though  of  men, 

Like  Peter  the  Apostle, — and  he  flsh'd 
For  wandering  merchant-vessels,  now  and  then, 

And  sometimes  caught  as  many  as  he  v/ish'd ; 
The  cargoes  he  confiscated,  and  gain 

He  sought  in  the  slave-market  too,  and  dish'd 
Full  many  a  morsel  for  that  Turkish  trade, 
By  which,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  may  be  made, 


He  was  a  Greek,  and  on  his  Isle  had  buQt 
(One  of  the  wild  and  smaller  Cydadss) 

A  very  handsome  house  from  out  his  guilt, 
And  there  he  tired  exceedingly  at  east; 

Heaven  knows  what  cash  ne  got,  or  blood  he  flp&X 
A  sad  old  fellow  was  he,  If  you  plea* ; 

But  this  I  know,  it  was  a  spacious  bufidfnfr 

Fun  of  barbaric  carving,  paint,  and  gBdba. 

CUVUL 

He  had  an  only  daughter,  calTd  Haidee, 
The  greatest  heiress  of  the  Eastern  Isles; 

Besides,  so  very  beautiful  was  she, 

Her  dowry  was  as  nothing  to  her  smiks: 

Still  in  her  teens,  and  like  a  lovely  tree 
She  grew  to  womanhood,  and  between  vhflst 

Rejected  several  suitors,  just  to  lean 

How  to  accept  a  better  In  his  turn. 


And  walking  out  upon,  the  beach,  below 

The  cliff,  towards  sunset,  on  that  day  shrfanl 
Insensible, — not  dead,  but  nearly  so,— 

Don  Juan,  almost  fiunisb/d,  and  half  drovn'd; 
But  being  naked,  she  was  shocked,  you  know, 

Tet  deemM  herself  in  common  pitj  bound. 
As  far  as  in  her  lay,  "  to  take  him  In, 

A  stranger1*  dying,  with  so  white  a  skin. 

cxxx 

But  taking  him  into  her  father's  house 
Was  not  exactly  the  best  way  to  save, 

But  like  conveying  to  the  cat  the  moust, 
Or  people  in  a  trance  Into  their  grave; 

Because  the  good  old  man  had  so  much  "«** 
Unlike  the  honest  Arab  thieves  so  brave. 

He  would  have  hospitably  cured  the  stranger. 

And  sold  him  instantly  when  out  of  danger. 

CXXXL 

And  therefore,  with  her  maid,  she  thought  it  bed 
(A  virgin  always  on  her  maid  relief) 

To  place  him  in  the  cave  for  present  rest : 
And  when,  at  last,  he  open'd  his  black  eyes, 

Their  charity  increased  about  their  guest; 
And  their  compassion  grew  to  such  a  rise, 

It  open'd  half  the  turnpike-gates  to  heaven— 

(St  Paul  says,  tls  the  ton  which  must  be  aiwn.) 

exxxn. 

They  made  a  fire, — but  such  a  fire  as  they 
Upon  the  moment  could  contrive  with  son 

Materials  as  were  cast  up  round  the  bay, — 
Some  broken  planks,  and  oars,  that  to  the  tones 

Were  nearly  tinder,  since  so  long  they  lay 
A  mast  was  almost  crumbled  to  a  crotch; 

But,  by  GodN  grace,  here  wrecks  were  m  foehjWJ- 

That  there  was  fuel  to  hare  furDJsh'd  twenty. 

CTXXTTT. 

He  had  a  bed  of  furs,  and  a  pelisse, 
For  Haidee  stripp'd  her  sables  off  to  make 

His  couch ;  and,  that  he  might  be  more  at  esar , 
And  warm,  in  case  by  chance  he  should  i*ife< 

They  also  gave  a  petticoat  apiece, ! 
She  and  her  maid, — and  promised  by  dsybnsk 

To  pay  him  a  fresh  visit,  with  a  dish 

For  breakfast,  of  eggs,  coffee,  bread,  and  fish. 

«  [MAndrachabMctffort,ADdapeh«se.,*^llll 
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C  XXXIV. 
And  thus  they  left  him  to  his  lone  repose : 

Juan  slept  like  a  top,  or  like  the  dead, 
Who  sleep  at  last,  perhaps  (God  only  knows), 

Just  for  the  present ;  and  in  his  liui'd  head 
Not  even  a  vision  of  his  former  woes  [spread  l 

Throhh'd  in  accursed  dreams,  which  sometimes 
Unwelcome  visions  of  our  former  years, 
Till  the  eye,  cheated,  opens  thick  with  tears. 

cxxxv. 

Young  Juan  slept  all  dreamless :  — but  the  maid, 
Who  smooth'd  his  pillow,  as  she  left  the  den 

Look'd  back  upon  him,  and  a  moment  stay'd, 
And  turn'd,  believing  that  he  call'd  again. 

He  slumber'd ;  yet  she  thought,  at  least  she  said 
(The  heart  will  slip,  even  as  the  tongue  and  pen), 

He  had  pronounced  her  name — but  she  forgot 

That  at  this  moment  Juan  knew  it  not 

CXXXVL 

And  pensive  to  her  father's  house  she  went, 

Enjoining  silence  strict  to  Zoe,  who 
Better  than  her  knew  what,  in  fact,  she  meant. 

She  being  wiser  by  a  year  or  two  .* 
A  year  or  two's  an  age  when  rightly  spent, 

And  Zoe  spent  hers,  as  most  women  do, 
In  gaining  all  that  useful  sort  of  knowledge 
Which  is  acquired  in  Nature's  good  old  college. 

CXXXVIL 
The  morn  broke,  and  found  Juan  slumbering  still 

Fast  in  his  cave,  and  nothing  clash'd  upon 
His  rest ;  the  rushing  of  the  neighbouring  rill, 

And  the  young  beams  of  the  excluded  sun, 
Troubled  him  not,  and  he  might  sleep  his  fill ; 

And  need  he  had  of  slumber  yet,  for  none 
Had  eufftr'd  more — his  hardships  were  comparative  2 
To  those  related  in  my  grand-dad's  "  Narrative."  * 

CXXXV  liL 
Not  so  Haidee :  she  sadly  toss'd  and  tumbled, 

And  started  from  her  sleep,  and,  turning  o'er, 
Dream'd  of  a  thousand  wrecks,  o'er  which  she  stum- 
bled, 

And  handsome  corpses  strew'd  upon  the  shore ; 
And  woke  her  maid  so  early  that  she  grumbled, 

And  call'd  her  lather's  old  slaves  up,  who  swore 
In  several  oaths — Armenian,  Turk,  and  Greek— 
They  knew  not  what  to  think  of  such  a  freak. 

CXXXIX. 
But  up  the  got,  and  up  she  made  them  get, 

With  some  pretence  about  the  sun,  that  makes 
Sweet  skies  Just  when  he  rises,  or  is  set ; 

And  t  is,  no  doubt,  a  sight  to  see  when  breaks 


1  (  ••  watch  often  spread, 

And  come  like  opening  bell  upon  the  mind. 

No  *  battiest  bbrlc/  but  *  a  wreck  behind.'  "  —  MS.] 

1  t"  Had  e'er  escaped  more  dangers  on  the  deep ;  — 

And  those  who  are  not  drown'd,  at  least  mar  sleep/'— 
MS.J 

>  tBosttled  •'  A  Narrative  of  the  Honourable  John  Byron 
<  Commodore  In  a  late  expedition  round  the  world),  contain- 
ing as  account  of  the  great  distresses  suffered  by  himself  and 
hi*  companions  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  from  the  year  1740, 
till  their  arrival  tn  England,  1746 ;  written  by  Himself." 
1  tut  narrative,  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  ever  ap- 
pearal,  was  published  in  1768.] 

*  •  ••  Wore  for  a  hatband— or  some  such  Uke  brsxe." — MS.] 

*  [ "  although  of  late 

V  t*  changed.  1br  some  few  years,  the  day  to  night."— MS.] 

«  (In  thm  year  1784,  Dr.  Franklin  published  a  most  inge- 
on  the  advantage*  of  early  rising,  at  a  mere  piece 


Bright  Phoebus,  while  the  mountains  still  are  wet 

With  mist,  and  every  bird  with  him  awakes, 
And  night  is  flung  off  Uke  a  mourning  suit 
Worn  for  a  husband, — or  some  other  brute.  * 

CXL. 
I  say,  the  sun  is  a  most  glorious  sight, 

IVe  seen  him  rise  full  oft,  indeed  of  late 
I  have  sat  up  on  purpose  all  the  night,  * 

Which  hastens,  as  physicians  say,  one's  fete ; 
And  so  all  ye,  who  would  be  in  the  right 

In  health  and  purse  *,  begin  your  day  to  date 
From  daybreak,  and  when  coffln'd  at  fourscore, 
Engrave  upon  the  plate,  yon  rose  at  four.  7 

CXIX 
And  Haidee  met  the  morning  face  to  face ; 

Her  own  was  freshest,  though  a  feverish  flush 
Had  dyed  it  with  the  headlong  blood,  whose  race 

From  heart  to  cheek  Is  curb'd  into  a  blush, 
Like  to  a  torrent  which  a  mountain's  base, 

That  overpowers  some  Alpine  river's  rush, 
Checks  to  a  lake,  whose  waves  In  circles  spread ; 
Or  the  Bed  Sea— but  the  sea  is  not  red.  « 

CXLIL 
And  down  the  cliff  the  island  virgin  came, 

And  near  the  cave  her  quick  light  footsteps  drew, 
While  the  sun  smiled  on  her  with  his  first  flame, 

And  young  Aurora  klss'd  her  lips  with  dew, 
Taking  her  for  a  sister ;  just  the  same 

Mistake  you  would  have  made  on  seeing  the  two, 
Although  the  mortal,  quite  as  fresh  and  fair, 
Had  all  the  advantage,  too,  of  not  being  air.  9 

CXLHL 
And  when  into  the  cavern  Haidee  stepp'd 

All  timidly,  yet  rapidly,  she  saw 
That  like  an  infant  Juan  sweetly  slept ; 

And  then  she  stopp'd,  and  stood  as  if  in  awe 
(For  sleep  is  awful),  and  on  tiptoe  crept 

And  wrapt  him  closer,  lest  the  air,  too  raw, 
Should  reach  his  blood,  then  o'er  him  still  as  death 
Bent,  with  hush'd  lips,  that  drank  his  scarce-drawn 
breath. 

CXLTV. 
And  thus  like  to  an  angel  o'er  the  dying 

Who  die  in  righteousness,  she  lean'd ;  and  then 
All  tranquilly  the  shipwreck'd  boy  was  lying, 

As  o'er  him  lay  the  calm  and  stirless  air : 
But  Zoe  the  meantime  some  eggs  was  frying, 

Since,  after  all,  no  doubt  the  youthful  pair 
Must  breakfast,  and  betimes — lest  they  should  ask  it, 
She  drew  out  her  provision  from  the  basket 

of  economy.  He  estimates  the  saving  that  might  be  made  tn 
Paris  alone,  by  using  »mt$kim  instead  qf  candle*,  at  ninety* 
six  millions  of  French  livres,  or  four  millions  sterling  per 
annum.—  Hill.} 

7  [The  plan  of  going  to  bed  early,  and  rising  betimes,  hat 
been  called  the  golden  rule  for  the  attainment  of  health  and 
long  life.  It  is  sanctioned  by  various  proverbial  expressions ; 
and  when  old  people  have  been  examined,  regarding  the 

causes  r*  **—'- ' —  "*-    *■"- " ' J  Y- 

ticular, 

John  Sinclair.] 

»  ["  My  opinion  is,  that  it  is  from  the  large  trees  or  plants 
of  coral,  spread  everywhere  over  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea, 
perfectly  in  imitation  of  plants  on  land,  that  it  bat  obtained 
this  name."  —  Bruce.] 

*  [ "just  the  same 

As  at  this  moment  I  should  like  to  do :  — 
But  I  have  done  with  kisses  —  having  klss'd 
AU  those  that  would — regretting  those  I  miat'd." — MS.] 


AL 


i  of  their  long  life,  they  uniformly  agreed  in  one  par- 
r,— that  they  went  to  bed  early,  and  rose  early.  —  Sia 
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CXLY. 
She  knew  that  the  best  feelings  most  have  victual, 

And  that  a  sMpwreck'd  youth  would  hungry  be ; 
Besides,  being  less  In  love,  she  yawn'd  a  little, 

And  felt  her  veins  chlll'd  by  the  neighbouring  sea; 
And  so,  she  cook'd  their  breakfast  to  a  tittle ; 

I  can't  say  that  she  gave  them  any  tea, 
But  there  were  eggs,  fruit,  coffee,  bread,  fish,  honey, 
With  Sdo  wine, — and  all  for  love,  not  money. 

CXLVL 
And  Zoe,  when  the  eggs  were  ready,  and 

The  coffee  made,  would  lain  have  waken'd  Juan ; 
But  Haidee  stopp'd  her  with  her  quick  small  hand, 

And  without  word,  a  sign  her  finger  drew  on 
Her  lip,  which  Zoe  needs  must  understand ; 

And,  the  first  breakfast  spoilt,  prepared  a  new  one, 
Because  her  mistress  would  not  let  her  break 
That  sleep  which  seem'd  as  it  would  ne'er  awake. 

cxlvil 

For  still  he  lay,  and  on  his  thin  worn  cheek 
A  purple  hectic  play*d  like  dying  day 

On  the  snow-tops  of  distant  hills ;  the  streak 
Of  sufferance  yet  upon  his  forehead  lay, 

Where  the  blue  veins  look'd  shadowy^hrunk,  and  weak ; 
And  his  black  curls  were  dewy  with  the  spray, 

Which  welgh*d  upon  them  yet,  all  damp  and  salt, 

Mlx'd  with  the  stony  vapours  of  the  vault. 

CXLVHL 
And  she  bent  o'er  him,  and  he  lay  beneath, 

Hush'd  as  the  babe  upon  its  mother's  breast, 
Droop'd  as  the  willow  when  no  winds  can  breathe, 

LuU'd  like  the  depth  of  ocean  when  at  rest l 
Fair  as  the  crowning  rose  of  the  whole  wreath, 

Soft  as  the  callow  cygnet  in  its  nest ; 
In  short,  he  was  a  very  pretty  fellow, 
Although  his  woes  had  turn'd  him  rather  yellow. 


He  woke  and  gazed,  and  would  have  slept  again, 
But  the  fair  face  which  met  his  eyes  forbade 

Those  eyes  to  close,  though  weariness  and  pain 
Had  further  sleep  a  further  pleasure  made : 

For  woman's  face  was  never  fortn'd  In  vain 
For  Juan,  so  that  even  when  he  pray'd 

He  turn'd  from  grisly  saints,  and  martyrs  hairy, 

To  the  sweet  portraits  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

CL. 

And  thus  upon  his  elbow  he  arose, 
And  look'd  upon  the  lady,  in  whose  cheek 

The  pale  contended  with  the  purple  rose, 
As  with  an  effort  she  began  to  speak; 

Her  eyes  were  eloquent,  her  words  would  pose, 
Although  she  told  him,  In  good  modern  Greek, 

With  an  Ionian  accent,  low  and  sweet, 

That  he  was  feint,  and  must  not  talk,  but  eat. 

GLL 

Now  Juan  could  not  understand  a  word, 
Being  no  Grecian ;  but  he  had  an  ear, 

And  her  voice  was  the  warble  of  a  bird, 
So  soft,  so  sweet,  so  delicately  clear, 

That  finer,  simpler  music  ne'er  was  heard ;  * 
The  sort  of  sound  we  echo  with  a  tear, 

Without  knowing  why — an  overpowering  tone, 

Whence  Melody  descends  as  from  a  throne. 

i  p«  Fair  as  the  rote  just  plock'd  to  crown  the  wreath. 
Soft  as  the  unfledged  birdllng  when  at  rest."—  MS. 


CUL 
And  Juan  gased  as  one  who  Is  awoke 

By  a  distant  organ,  doubting  if  be  be 
Not  yet  a  dreamer,  till  the  spell  Is  broke 

By  the  watchman,  or  some  such  reality, 
Or  by  one's  early  valet9!  coned  knock; 

At  least  it  is  a  heavy  sound  to  me, 
Who  like  a  morning  slumber — for  the  Bfcnt 
Shows  stars  and  women  In  a  better  tight 

am.  ' 

And  Juan,  too,  was  help'd  out  from  his  dram, 
Or  sleep,  or  whatsoe'er  it  was,  by  feeling 

A  most  prodigious  appetite;  the  steam 
Of  Zoe's  cookery  no  doubt  was  stealing 

Upon  his  senses,  and  the  kindling  beam 
Of  the  new  fire,  which  Zoe  kept  up,  kneeling, 

To  stir  her  viands,  made  hhn  quite  awake 

And  long  for  food,  but  chiefly  a  beef-steak, 

CLIV. 

But  beef  is  rare  within  these  oxless  Isles ; 

Goat's  flesh  there  is,  no  doubt,  and  kid,  sod  mutton, 
And,  when  a  holiday  upon  them  smiles, 

A  joint  upon  their  barbarous  spits  they  pot  on: 
But  this  occurs  but  seldom,  between  whiles, 

For  some  of  these  are  rocks  with  scarce  s  hot  on : 
Others  are  fair  and  fertile,  among  which 
This,  though  not  large,  was  one  of  the  most  rick 

CLV. 

I  say  that  beef  is  rare,  and  cant  help  thinking 
That  the  old  feble  of  the  Minotaur— 

From  which  our  modern  morals,  rightly  itoiakioi, 
Condemn  the  royal  lady's  taste  who  wore 

A  cow's  shape  for  a  mask — was  only  (dnkinf 
The  allegory)  a  mere  type,  no  more, 

That  Pasiphae  promoted  bleeding  cattle, 

To  make  the  Cretans  bloodier  In  battk. 

CLVL 

For  we  all  know  that  E^gflffh  people  are 
Fed  upon  beef — I  wont  say  much  of  beer, 

Because  tis  liquor  only,  and  being  far 
From  this  my  subject,  has  no  business  here; 

We  know,  too,  they  are  very  fond  of  war, 
A  pleasure — like  all  pleasures — rather  dear; 

So  were  the  Cretans — from  which  I  infer. 

That  beef  and  battles  both  were  owing  to  bsr. 

CLTIL 

But  to  resume.     The  languid  Juan  rated 
His  head  upon  his  elbow,  and  be  saw 

A  sight  on  which  he  had  not  lately  gastd, 
As  all  his  latter  meals  had  been  quite  raw, 

Three  or  four  things,  for  which  the  Lord  be  anawi 
And,  feeling  stSl  the  nunbh'd  vulture  gasw, 

He  fell  upon  whate'er  was  offer'd,  like 

A  priest,  a  shark,  an  alderman,  or  pike. 

CLTTJL 

He  ate,  and  he  was  well  supplied;  and  she. 
Who  watch'd  him  like  a  mother,  wouM  have** 

Him  past  all  bounds,  because  she  smiled  to  set 
Such  appetite  In  one  she  had  deem'd  dead ; 

But  Zoe,  being  older  than  Haidee, 
Knew  (by  tradition  for  she  neVr  had  read) 

That  famish'd  people  must  be  slowly  nnrst. 

And  fed  by  spoonfuls,  else  they  always  bunt 

*  [u  That  finer  melody  was  never  heard. 

The  kind  of  so«md  whose  echo  Is  a  tear,  m.y 

Whose  accent*  are  the  steps  of  JfasJcs  throne  -■*- 
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CLDL 
And  bo  she  took  the  liberty  to  state, 

Bather  by  deeds  than  words,  because  the  case 
Was  urgent,  that  the  gentleman,  whose  fate 

Had  made  her  mistress  quit  her  bed  to  trace 
The  sea-shore  at  .this  hour,  must  leave  his  plate, 

Unless  he  wish'd  to  die  upon  the  place — 
She  snatch'd  it,  and  refused  another  morsel, 
Saying,  he  had  gorged  enough  to  make  a  horse  ill. 

CLX. 
Kest  they— he  being  naked,  save  a  tatter'd 

Pair  of  scarce  decent  trowsers — went  to  work, 
And  in  the  fire  his  recent  rags  they  scattered, 

And  dress 'd  him,  for  the  present,  like  a  Turk, 
Or  Greek— that  is,  although  it  not  much  matterM, 

Omitting  turban,  slippers,  pistols,  dirk, — 
They  furnish'd  him,  entire,  except  some  stitches, 
With  a  clean  shirt,  and  very  spacious  breeches. 

CLXL 

And  then  fair  Haidee  tried  her  tongue  at  speaking, 
But  not  a  word  could  Juan  comprehend, 

Although  he  listen 'd  so  that  the  young  Greek  in 
Her  earnestness  would  ne'er  have  made  an  end ; 

And,  as  he  interrupted  not,  went  eking 
Her  speech  out  to  her  protege*  and  friend, 

Till  pausing  at  the  last  her  breath  to  take, 

She  saw  he  did  not  understand  Romaic. 

CLXIL 
And  then  she  had  recourse  to  nods,  and  signs, 

And  smiles,  and  sparkles  of  the  speaking  eye, 
And  read  (the  only  book  she  could)  the  lines 

Of  his  fair  face,  and  found,  by  sympathy, 
The  answer  eloquent,  where  the  soul  shines 

And  darts  in  one  quick  glance  a  long  reply ; 
And  thus  in  every  look  she  saw  exprest 
A  world  of  words,  and  things  at  which  she  guess'd. 

CLXHI. 
And  now,  by  dint  of  fingers  and  of  eyes, 

And  words  repeated  after  her,  he  took 
A  lesson  in  her  tongue ;  but  by  surmise, 

No  doubt,  less  of  her  language  than  her  look : 
As  he  who  studies  fervently  the  skies 

Turns  oitener  to  the  stars  than  to  his  book, 
Thus  Juan  learn'd  his  alpha  beta  better 
From  HaideVs  glance  than  any  graven  letter. 

CLXIV. 
*Tfe  pleating  to  be  school'd  in  a  strange  tongue 

By  female  lips  and  eyes — that  is,  I  mean, 
When  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  young, 

As  was  the  case,  at  least,  where  I  have  been ; » 

>  tWben  at  Seville  fn  1809,  Lord  Byron  lodged  in  the  botue 
o/  two  unmarried  ladle* ;  and  in  his  diary  he  describes  him- 
self  as  having  made  earnest  love  to  the  younger  of  them,  with 
the  help  of  a  dictionary.  "  For  some  time,"  he  says,  "  1  went 
°°  protptroudri  Doti>  as  a  linguist  and  a  lover,  tin,  at  length, 
the  lady  took  a  fancy  to  a  ring  which  1  wore,  and  set  her  heart 
an  my  giving  It  to  her,  as  a  pledge  of  my  sincerity.  This, 
however,  could  not  he ;— any  thing  but  the  ring,  I  declared, 
was  at  her  service,  and  much  more  than  its  value,— but  the 
ring  Itself  I  had  made  a  vow  never  to  give  away."] 

*  ["  In  1813, 1  formed,  in  the  fashionable  world  of  London, 
an  Item,  a  fraction,  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  unit  of  a  mil- 
lion, the  nothing  of  something.  1  had  been  the  lion  of  1 612." 
—  Byron  Dior*,  1821,] 

*  £•'  Foes,  friends,  sex,  kind,  aro  nothing  more  to  me 

Than  a  mere  dream  of  something  o'er  the  sea."  —  MS.] 

4  T**  Holding  her  sweet  breath  oVr  hi«  ch<*^J:  nn«l  mouth. 
As  o'er  a  tied  of  roict,"  &e.  —  \'  '■'.) 


They  smile  so  when  one  *s  right,  and  when  one  H  wrong 

They  smile  still  more,  and  then  there  intervene 
Pressure  of  hands,  perhaps  even  a  chaste  kiss;— 
I  learn'd  the  little  that  I  know  by  this: 

CLXV. 
That  is,  some  words  of  Spanish,  Turk,  and  Greek, 

Italian  not  at  all,  having  no  teachers ; 
Much  English  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak, 

Learning  that  language  chiefly  from  its  preachers, 
Barrow,  South,  Tillotson,  whom  every  week 

I  study,  also  Blair,  the  highest  reachers 
Of  eloquence  in  piety  and  prose— 
I  hate  your  poets,  so  read  none  of  those. 

CLXVL 
As  for  the  ladies,  I  have  nought  to  say, 

A  wanderer  from  the  British  world  of  fashion,  * 
Where  I,  like  other  "  dogs,  have  had  my  day," 

Like  other  men,  too,  may  have  had  my  passion 

But  that,  like  other  things,  has  pass'd  away, 

And  all  her  fools  whom  I  could  lay  the  lash  on : 
Foes,  friends,  men,  women,  now  are  nought  to  me 
But  dreams  of  what  has  been,  no  more  to  be.  3 

CLXVTJ. 
Return  we  to  Don  Juan.     He  begun 

To  hear  new  words,  and  to  repeat  them ;  but 
Some  feelings,  universal  as  the  sun, 

Were  such  as  could  not  in  his  breast  be  shut 
More  than  within  the  bosom  of  a  nun : 

He  was  in  love, — as  you  would  be,  no  doubt, 
With  a  young  benefactress, — so  was  she, 
Just  in  the  way  we  very  often  see. 

CLXVm. 
And  every  day  by  daybreak — rather  early 

For  Juan,  who  was  somewhat  fond  of  rest — 
She  came  into  the  cave,  but  it  was  merely 

To  see  her  bird  reposing  in  his  nest; 
And  she  would  softly  stir  his  locks  so  curly, 

Without  disturbing  her  yet  slumbering  guest, 
Breathing  all  gently  o'er  his  cheek  and  mouth,  « 
As  o'er  a  bed  of  roses  the  sweet  south. 

CLX1X. 
And  every  morn  his  colour  freshlier  came, 

And  every  day  help'd  on  his  convalescence ; 
'Twas  well,  because  health  in  the  human  frame 

Is  pleasant,  besides  being  true  love's  essence, 
For  health  and  idleness  to  passion's  flame 

Are  oil  and  gunpowder ;  and  some  good  lessons 
Are  also  learnt  from  Ceres  and  from  Bacchus, 
Without  whom  Venus  will  not  long  attack  us.  * 


i' 


*  [Doctors  are  not  unanimous  as  to  this  conclusion.    Ovid, 
Indeed,  who  is  good  authority  here,  has  said— 

"  Et  Venus  in  yinis,  ignis  in  Igne  fuit ; " 

but  he  qualifies  this  presumption  in  another  place,  by  recom- 
mending moderation  in  our  cups  ;  for  wine,  saith  he,  Is  to 
love,  what  wind  is  to  flame ; 

"  Nascitur  in  vento,  tento  restrlnguitur  ignis, 
Lenis  alit  flammam,  grandior  aura  necat : " 

but  Aristophanes  also,  before  Ovid,  had  christened  wine, 
"theoulkof  Venus."  But  Athenseus  ascribes  the  chastity 
of  Alexander  to  his  excessive  compotations ;  and  Montaigne 
supports  the  argument  of  Athenuus,  by  the  converse  of  the 
same  proposition,  when  he  attributes  the  successful  gal- 
lantries ofhis  cotf  mporaries  to  their  temperance  in  the  use  of 
wine.  — lUv.  C.  Coltun.] 
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CLXX. 
While  Venus  mis  the  heart,  (without  heart  really 

Love,  though  good  always,  ia  not  quite  so  good,) 
Ceres  presents  a  plate  of  vermicelli, — 

For  love  must  be  sustain'd  like  flesh  and  blood,— 
While  Bacchus  pours  out  wine,  or  hands  a  jelly : 

Eggs,  oysters,  too,  are  amatory  food ;  i 
But  who  is  their  purveyor  from  above 
Heaven  knows, — it  may  be  Neptune,  Pan,  or  Jove. 

CLXXL 
When  Juan  woke  he  found  some  good  things  ready, 

A  bath,  a  breakfast,  and  the  finest  eyes 
That  ever  made  a  youthful  heart  less  steady, 

Besides  her  maid's,  as  pretty  for  their  size ; 
But  I  have  spoken  of  all  this  already — 

And  repetition's  tiresome  and  unwise, — 
Well — Juan,  after  bathing  in  the  sea. 
Came  always  back  to  coffee  and  Haidee. 

CLXXH. 
Both  were  so  young,  and  one  so  innocent, 

That  bathing  pass'd  for  nothing ;  Juan  seem'd 
To  her,  as  'twere,  the  kind  of  being  sent, 

Of  whom  these  two  years  she  had  nightly  dream'd, 
A  something  to  be  loved,  a  creature  meant 

To  be  her  happiness,  and  whom  she  deem'd 
To  render  happy ;  all  who  joy  would  win 
Must  share  it, — Happiness  was  born  a  twin. s 

CLXXIIL 
It  was  such  pleasure  to  behold  him,  such 

Enlargement  of  existence  to  partake 
Nature  with  him,  to  thrill  beneath  his  touch. 

To  watch  him  slumbering,  and  to  see  him  wake : 
To  live  with  him  for  ever  were  too  much ; 

But  then  the  thought  of  parting  made  her  q 
He  was  her  own,  her  ocean-treasure,  cast 
Like  a  rich  wreck — her  first  love,  and  her  last. 3 

CLXXIV. 
And  thus  a  moon  roll'd  on,  and  fair  Haidee 

Paid  daily  visits  to  her  boy,  and  took 
Such  plentiful  precautions,  that  still  he 

Bemain'd  unknown  within  his  craggy  nook ; 
At  last  her  father's  prows  put  out  to  sea, 

For  certain  merchantmen  upon  the  look, 
Not  as  of  yore  to  carry  off  an  Io, 
But  three  Bagusan  vessels,  bound  for  Scio. 

CLXXV. 

Then  came  her  freedom,  for  she  had  no  mother, 
So  that,  her  father  being  at  sea,  she  was 

Free  as  a  married  woman,  or  such  other 
Female,  as  where  she  likes  may  freely  pass, 

Without  even  the  incumbrance  of  a  brother, 
The  freest  she  that  ever  gaied  on  glass  : 

I  speak  of  Christian  lands  in  this  comparison, 

Where  wives,  at  least,  are  seldom  kept  in  garrison. 

CLXXVI. 
Now  she  prolonged  her  visits  and  her  talk 

(For  they  must  talk),  and  he  had  learnt  to  say 
So  much  as  to  propose  to  take  a  walk, — 

For  little  had  he  wanderM  since  the  day 

1  J"  For  without  heart  lore  is  not  quite  10  good ; 
Ceres  is  commissary  to  our  bellies, 

And  love,  which  also  much  depends  on  food. 
While  Bacchus  will  proride  with  wine  and  jeUies, 
Oysters  and  eggs  are  also  tiring  food."  —  MS.] 
7  [Lord  Bjrron  appears  to  have  worked  up  no  part  of  hfs 
poem  with  so  much  beauty  and  life  of  description,  as  that 
w hich  narrates  the  loves  of  Juan  and  Haidee.    Whether  it  be 


On  which,  like  a  young  flower  smpp'dfrom  the  stalk. 

Drooping  and  dewy  on  the  beach  he  lay, — 
And  thus  they  walk'd  out  In  the  afternoon, 
And  saw  the  sun  set  opposite  the  moon. 

CLXXVIL 
It  was  a  wild  and  breaker-beaten  coast, 

With  cliffs  above,  and  a  broad  sandy  shore, 
Guarded  by  shoals  and  rocks  as  by  an  host 

With  here  and  there  a  creek,  whose  aspect  ww 
A  better  welcome  to  the  tempest-tost; 

And  rarely  ceased  the  haughty  bfllow'i  roar, 
Save  on  the  dead  long  summer  days,  whkh  nuke 
The  outstretch'd  ocean  glitter  like  a  lake. 

CLXXVII1. 

And  the  small  ripple  spilt  upon  the  beach 
Scarcely  o'erpass'd  the  cream  of  your  champtgaf, 

When  o'er  the  brim  the  sparkling  bmnpoi  react, 
That  spring-dew  of  the  spirit !  the  faeartt  nisi 

Few  things  surpass  old  wine ;  and  they  may  pnacs 
Who  please, — the  more  because  they  preset  to 
vain,— 

Let  us  have  wine  and  women,  mirth  and  laughter, 

Sermons  and  soda-water  the  day  after. 

CLXXDL 

Man,  being  reasonable,  must  get  drunk ; 

The  best  of  life  b  but  Intoxication: 
Glory,  the  grape,  love,  gold,  in  these  are  sunk 

The  hopes  of  all  men,  and  of  every  nation ; 
Without  their  sap,  how  branchless  were  the  trunk 

Of  life's  strange  tree,  so  fruitful  on  occasion : 
But  to  return, — Get  very  drunk ;  and  when 
Tou  wake  with  headache,  you  shall  see  what  then- 


Ring  for  your  valet — -bid  him  quickly  bring 
Some  hock  and  soda-water,  then  you'll  know 

A  pleasure  worthy  Xerxes  the  great  king; 
For  not  the  blest  sherbet,  sublimed  with  «ov, 

Nor  the  first  sparkle  of  the  desert-spring, 
Nor  Burgundy  in  aU  its  sunset  glow,* 

After  long  travel,  ennui,  lore,  or  slaughter, 

Vie  with  that  draught  of  hock  and  soda-water. 


The  coast — I  think  it  was  the  coast  that  I 
Was  just  describing — Yes,  it  axu  the  coast— 

Lay  at  this  period  quiet  as  the  sky, 

The  sands  untumbled,  the  blue  waves  untstt 

And  all  was  stillness,  save  the  sea-bird*  cry, 
And  dolphin's  leap,  and  little  billow  oust 

By  some  low  rock  or  shelve,  that  made  it  fret 

Against  the  boundary  it  scarcely  wet 

clxxxil 

And  forth  they  wander'd,  her  sire  being  gone, 
As  I  have  said,  upon  an  expedition ; 

And  mother,  brother,  guardian,  she  had  none, 
Save  Zoe,  who,  although  with  due  precision 

She  waited  on  her  lady  with  the  sun, 
Thought  daily  service  was  her  only  misston, 

Bringing  warm  water,  wreathing  her  long  tress* 

And  asking  now  and  then  lor  cast-off  dresses. 

an  episode,  or  an  integral  part  of  his  epic,  H  is  v«0  was** 
the  rest.— BavDoas.) 
*    ["  He  was  her  own.  hex  ocean-low,  east      _ , 
To  be  her  soul's  first  kid,  and  iu  1**LW— **] 


["  A  pleasure  naught  tmtdnankssnea*  < 
For  not  the  blest  shorn*  all  cbflj'd  with 

Nor  the  full  sparkle  of  the  dssert-aprtac. 
Nor  wine  In  all  the  purple  of  Its  slow.0— ■■*! 
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It  was  the  cooling  hour,  just  when  the  rounded 
Red  sun  sinks  down  behind  the  azure  hill, 

Which  then  seems  as  if  the  whole  earth  it  bounded, 
Circling  all  nature,  hush'd,  and  dim,  and  still, 

With  the  Car  mountain-crescent  half  surrounded 
On  one  side,  and  the  deep  sea  calm  and  chill 

Upon  the  other,  and  the  rosy  Sky 

With  one  star  sparkling  through  it  like  an  eye. 

CLXXXIY. 

And  thus  they  wanderM  forth,  and  hand  in  hand, 
Over  the  shining  pebbles  and  the  shells, 

Glided  along  the  smooth  and  harden'd  sand, 
And  in  the  worn  and  wild  receptacles 

Work'd  by  the  storms,  yet  work'd  as  it  were  plann'd, 
In  hollow  halls,  with  sparry  roofe  and  cells, 

They  turn'd  to  rest ;  and,  each  clasp'd  by  an  arm, 

Yielded  to  the  deep  twilight's  purple  charm. 

CLXXXV. 

They  look'd  up  to  the  sky,  whose  floating  glow 
Spread  like  a  rosy  ocean,  vast  and  bright ; 

They  gated  upon  the  glittering  sea  below, 
Whence  the  broad  moon  rose  circling  into  sight ; 

They  heard  the  waves'  splash,  and  the  wind  so  low, 
And  saw  each  other's  dark  eyes  darting  light 

Into  each  other — and,  beholding  this, 

Their  lips  drew  near,  and  clung  into  a  kiss ; 

CLXXXVI. 
A  long,  long  kiss,  a  kiss  of  youth,  and  love, 

And  beauty,  all  concentrating  like  rays 
Into  one  focus,  kindled  from  above ; 

Such  kisses  as  belong  to  early  days, 
Where  heart,  and  soul,  and  sense,  in  concert  move, 

And  the  blood's  lava,  and  the  pulse  a  blaze, 
Each  kiss  a  heart-quake, — for  a  kiss's  strength, 
I  think,  it  must  be  reckon'd  by  its  length. 

clxxxvil 

By  length  I  mean  duration ;  theirs  endured 
Heaven  knows  how  long  —  no  doubt  they  never 
reckon'd ; 

And  if  they  had,  they  could  not  have  secured 
The  sum  of  their  sensations  to  a  second  : 

They  had  not  spoken  ;  but  they  felt  allured, 
As  if  their  souls  and  lips  each  other  beckon'd, 

Which,  being  join'd,  like  swarming  bees  they  clung  — 

Their  hearts  the  flowers  from  whence  the  honey 
sprung.  J 

CLXXXVIII. 
They  were  alone,  but  not  alone  as  they 

Who  shut  in  chambers  think  it  loneliness ; 
The  silent  ocean,  and  the  starlight  bay, 

The  twilight  glow,  which  momently  grew  less, 
The  voiceless  sands,  and  dropping  caves,  that  lay 

Around  them,  made  them  to  each  other  press, 
As  if  there  were  no  life  beneath  the  sky 
Save  theirs,  and  that  their  life  could  never  die. 

CLXXXIX. 
They  fearM  no  eyes  nor  ears  on  that  lone  beach ; 

They  felt  no  terrors  from  the  night ;  they  were 
All  to  all  to  each  other :  though  their  speech 

Was  broken  words,  they  thought  a  language  there,  — 

i  [—  M  I'm  rare  they  never  reckon'd ; 

And  beta*  join'd— like  iwarmbg  beef  they  clung, 
And  mix'd  until  the  very  pleuure  atting."  —  Or, 


And  all  the  burning  tongues  the  passions  teach 

Found  in  one  sigh  the  best  interpreter 
Of  nature's  oracle  —  first  love,— that  all 
Which  Eve  has  left  her  daughters  since  her  fall. 

CXC. 
Haidee  spoke  not  of  scruples,  ask'd  no  vows, 

Nor  offer'd  any ;  she  had  never  heard 
Of  plight  and  promises  to  be  a  spouse, 

Or  perils  by  a  loving  maid  incurr'd ; 
She  was  all  which  pure  ignorance  allows, 

And  flew  to  her  young  mate  like  a  young  bird ; 
And,  never  having  dreamt  of  falsehood,  she 
Had  not  one  word  to  say  of  constancy. 

CXCL 

She  loved,  and  was  beloved  —  she  adored, 
And  she  was  worshlpp'd %  after  nature's  fashion, 

Their  intense  souls,  into  each  other  pour'd, 
If  souls  could  die,  had  perish'd  in  that  passion,— 

But  by  degrees  their  senses  were  restored, 
Again  to  be  o'ercome,  again  to  dash  on ; 

And,  beating  'gainst  hit  bosom,  Haldee's  heart 

Felt  as  if  never  more  to  beat  apart 

cxcn. 

Alas !  they  were  so  young,  so  beautiful, 
So  lonely,  loving,  helpless,  and  the  hour 

Was  that  in  which  the  heart  is  always  full, 
And,  having  o'er  itself  no  further  power, 

Prompts  deeds  eternity  can  not  annul,  - 
But  pays  off  moments  in  an  endless  shower 

Of  hell-fire — all  prepared  for  people  giving 

Pleasure  or  pain  to  one  another  living. 

cxcm. 

Alas  !  for  Juan  and  Haidee  I  they  were 
So  loving  and  so  lovely  —  till  then  never, 

Excepting  our  first  parents,  such  a  pair 
Had  run  the  risk  of  being  damn'd  for  ever : 

And  Haide*e,  being  devout  as  well  as  fair, 
Had,  doubtless,  heard  about  the  Stygian  river, 

And  hell  and  purgatory  —  but  forgot 

Just  in  the  very  crisis  she  should  not 

cxcrv. 

They  look  upon  each  other,  and  their  eyes 

Gleam  in  the  moonlight ;  and  her  white  arm  clasps 

Round  Juan's  head,  and  his  around  her  lies 
Half  buried  in  the  tresses  which  it  grasps ; 

She  sits  upon  his  knee,  and  drinks  his  sighs, 
He  hers,  until  they  end  in  broken  gasps  ; 

And  thus  they  form  a  group  that 's  quite  antique, 

Half  naked,  loving,  natural,  and  Greek. 

CXCV. 
And  when  those  deep  and  burning  moments  passM, 

And  Juan  sunk  to  sleep  within  her  arms, 
She  slept  not,  but  all  tenderly,  though  fast, 

Sustained  his  head  upon  her  bosom's  charms ; 
And  now  and  then  her  eye  to  heaven  is  cast, 

And  then  on  the  pale  cheek  her  breast  now  warms, 
Pillow'd  on  her  o'erflowing  heart,  which  pants 
With  all  it  granted,  and  with  all  it  grants. ' 

"  And  one  was  innocent  but  both  too  young, 
Their  heart  the  flowen,"  Arc.  —  MS.] 

*  [M  PlllowM  upon  her  beating  heart — whkh  panted 
With  the  tweet  memory  of  all  It  granted."--  MS.] 
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CXCVL 
An  infant  when  it  gates  on  a  Ugfrt, 

A  child  the  moment  when  It  drains  the  breast, 
A  devotee  when  soars  the  Host  in  sight, 

An  Arab  with  a  stranger  for  a  guest, 
A  sailor  when  the  prise  hat  struck  in  fight, 

A  miser  filling  his  most  hoarded  chest, 
Feel  rapture ;  but  not  such  true  joy  are  reaping 
As  they  who  watch  o'er  what  they  love  while  sleeping. 

exevn. 

For  there  it  lies  so  tranquil,  so  beloved, 
All  that  it  hath  of  lift  with  us  is  living ; 

So  gentle,  sthiess,  helpless,  and  unmoved, 
And  all  unconscious  of  the  joy 't  is  giving ; 

All  it  hath  felt,  inflicted,  pass'd,  and  proved, 
Hnsh'd  into  depths  beyond  the  watcher's  diving  ; 

There  lies  the  thing  we  love  with  all  its  errors 

And  all  its  charms,  like  death  without  its  terrors. 

exevm. 

The  lady  watch'd  her  lover —  and  that  hour 
Of  Love's,  and  Night's,  and  Ocean's  solitude, 

O'erflowM  her  soul  with  their  united  power ; 
Amidst  the  barren  sand  and  rocks  so  rude 

She  and  her  wave-worn  love  had  made  their  bower, 
Where  nought  upon  their  passion  could  intrude, 

And  all  the  stars  that  crowded  the  blue  space 

Saw  nothing  happier  than  her  glowing  face. 

CXCDL 

Alas  J  the  love  of  women  !  it  is  known 

To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thing; 
For  all  of  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown, 

And  if  tis  lost,  lift  hath  no  more  to  bring 
To  them  but  mockeries  of  the  past  alone, 

And  their  revenge  is  as  the  tiger's  spring, 
Deadly,  and  quick,  and  crushing ;  yet,  as  real 
Torture  is  theirs,  what  they  inflict  they  feel. 

CC. 
They  are  right ;  for  man,  to  man  so  oft  unjust, 

Is  always  so  to  women ;  one  sole  bond 
Awaits  them,  treachery  is  all  their  trust ; 

Taught  to  conceal,  their  bursting  hearts  despond 
Over  their  idol,  till  some  wealthier  lust 

Buys  them  in  marriage  — and  what  rests  beyond  ? 
A  thankless  husband,  next  a  faithless  lover, 
Then  dressing,  nursing,  praying,  and  all 's  over. 

CCL 

Some  take  a  lover,  some  take  drams  or  prayers, 
Some  mind  their  household,  others  dissipation, 

Some  run  away,  and  but  exchange  their  cares, 
Losing  the  advantage  of  a  virtuous  station ; 

Few  changes  e'er  can  better  their  affairs, 
Theirs  being  an  unnatural  situation, 

From  the  dull  palace  to  the  dirty  hovel : l 

Some  pUy  the  devil,  and  then  write  a  novel.  > 

1  [Perhaps  there  are  not  a  few  women  who  may  profit  from 
seeing  in  what  a  style  of  contemptuous  coldness,  the  suf- 
ferings to  which  licentious  lore  exposes  them  are  Calked  of 
by  such  people  as  the  author  of  Don  Juan.  The  many  fine 
eyes  that  hare  wept  dangerous  tears  orer  the  descriptions  of 
the  Gulnares  and  Hedoras,  cannot  be  the  worse  for  seeing 
the  true  side  of  his  picture Blackwood.] 

9  [Lady  Caroline  Lamb  was  supposed  by  Lord  Byron  to 
hare  alluded  to  him  in  her  novel  of  "  Glenarvon,"  published 
in  1816. — "Madame  de  Stael  once  asked  me,"  said  Lord 
Byron,"  if  my  real  character  was  well  drawn  in  that  uorel. 
She  was  or.lv  lingular  in  putting  the  question  in  the  dry  way 
she  did.  There  are  many  who  pin  their  faith  on  that  in- 
sincere production.  I  am  made  out  a  titj*  amiable  person  in 
that  work!  The  oalv  thing  belonging  to  vac  in  it  is  part  of 
a  letter.  *  — Ml;>  vis.} 


ccn. 

HsJdee  was  Nature's  bride,  and  knew  not  this; 

Haidee  was  Passion's  child,  born  where  the  a 
Showers  triple  light,  and  scorches  even  the  ktss 

Of  his  gatelle-eyed  daughters ;  she  was  one 
Made  but  to  love,  to  feel  chat  she  was  hit 

Who  was  her  chosen:  what  was  said  or  done 
Elsewhere  was  nothing.      She  had  nought  to 
Hope,  care,  nor  love,  beyond, —her  heart  beat 


•  i 


|i 


CCLTL 
And  oh  !  that  quickening  of  the  heart,  that  beat ! 

How  much  it  costs  us !  jet  each  rising  throb 
Is  in  its  cause  as  Its  effect  so  sweet. 

That  Wisdom,  ever  on  the  watch  to  rob 
Joy  of  its  alchemy,  and  to  repeat 

Fine  truths;  even  Conscience,  too,! 
To  make  us  understand  each  good  eld 
So  good — I  wonder  Castlereagh  dont  tax  ' 


Jew 


CC1T. 

And  now  1  was  done— on  the  lone  shore 
Their  hearts;  the  stars,  their  nuptial 

Beauty  upon  the  beautiful  they  lighted : 
Ocean  their  witness,  and  the  cave  their  bed. 

By  their  own  feelings  haQow'd  and  united. 
Their  priest  was  Solitude,  and  they 

And  they  were  happy,  for  to  their  young  eyes) 

Each  was  an  angel,  and  earth  paradise. « 

CCV. 
Oh,  Love !  of  whom  great  Cesar  was  the  ivJtnr* 

Titus  the  master,  Antony  the  slave, 
Horace,  Catullus,  scholars,  Ovid  tutor. 

Sappho  the  sage  blue-stocking,  in  whose 
AH  those  may  leap  who  rather  would  be 

(Leucadla's  rock  still  overlooks  the  wave)  — 
Oh,  Love!  thou  art  the  very  god  of  erfl. 
For,  after  all,  we  cannot  call  thee  devfl. 

CCVI. 
Thou  mak'st  the  chaste  flimnuhial  state 

And  jestest  with  the  brows  of  mfchefrt 
Csesar  and  Pompey,  Mahomet,  Belisarint, 

Have  much  employed  the  muse  of  history^ 
Their  lives  and  fortunes  were  extremely 

Such  worthies  Time  will  never  so 
Yet  to  these  four  in  three  things  the 
They  all  were  heroes,  conquerors,  and 


cevn. 

Thou  mak'st  philosophers ;  there  Is 
And  Aristippus,  a  material  crew ! 

Who  to  immoral  courses  would  allure  ojs 
By  theories  quite  practicable  too; 

If  only  from  the  devil  they  would  insure  at* 
How  pleasant  were  the  maxim  (not  qosse  mt 

M  Eat,  drink,  and  lore,  what  can  the  rest  avafl 

So  said  the  royal  sage  ^n^nsrshrr  * 

•       [M  In  their  sweet  fueling*  nciilv  raited. 
By  Solitude  (soil  p*r*un  /  they 


4  [Don  Juan  is  dashed  on  the  shore  of  the 
he  is  found  by  a  beautiful  and  innocent  girt,  _ 
an  old  Greek  pirate, — with  whom,  as  might  be  . 
same  game  of  guilt  and  ataaxulocroent  la  Played  w^w  «, 
There  is,  however,  a  very  superior  kind  ©I  poetry  fen  lie 

ception  of  this  amour ; — the  desolate  isle the 

liness  of  the  maiden,  who  is  as  tjrnarant  as  she  is  . 
the  helpless  condition  of  the  youth  —  everything 
to  render  it  a  true  romance.    How  easy  tor  Lorsl  » 
hare  kept  it  free  from  any  stain  of  p>4hinon  !    What 
barbarity,  in  creating  so  much  of  beauty  <mJv  1o  mar  a 
it I  This  is  really  the  very  suicide  of  genius'  —  Blatv 

»  [See  amU,  p.  *».] 
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CCVUL 
But  Juan !  had  he  quite  forgotten  Julia  ? 

And  should  he  have  forgotten  her  so  soon  ? 
I  cant  but  say  it  seems  to  me  most  truly  a 

Perplexing  question ;  but,  no  doubt,  the  moon 
Does  these  things  for  us,  and  whenever  newly  a 

Strong  palpitation  rises,  'tis  her  boon, 
Else  how  the  devil  is  it  that  fresh  features 
Hare  such  a  charm  for  us  poor  human  creatures  ? 

CCIX. 
I  hate  inconstancy — I  loathe,  detest, 

Abhor,  condemn,  abjure  the  mortal  made 
Of  such  quicksilver  clay  that  in  his  breast 

Mo  permanent  foundation  can  be  laid ; 
Lore,  constant  love,  has  been  my  constant  guest, 

And  yet  last  night,  being  at  a  masquerade, 
I  saw  the  prettiest  creature,  fresh  from  Milan, 
Which  gave  me  some  sensations  like  a  villain. 

ccx. 

But  soon  Philosophy  came  to  my  aid, 

And  whisper'd,  "  Think  of  every  sacred  tie !" 

"  I  will,  my  dear  Philosophy!"  I  said, 

M  But  then  her  teeth,  and  then,  oh,  Heaven !  her  eye ! 

1 11  just  inquire  if  she  be  wife  or  maid, 
Or  neither — out  of  curiosity.'* 

M  Stop  !"  cried  Philosophy,  with  air  so  Grecian, 

(Though  she  was  masqued  then  as  a  fair  Venetian ;) 

CCXL 

•*  Stop  r  so  I  stopp'd.  — But  to  return :  that  which 
Men  call  inconstancy  is  nothing  more 

Than  admiration  due  where  nature's  rich 
Profusion  with  young  beauty  covers  o'er 

Some  favoured  object ;  and  as  in  the  niche 
A  lovely  statue  we  almost  adore, 

This  sort  of  adoration  of  the  real 

U  but  a  heightening  of  the  "  beau  ideal." 

ccxn. 

'T  is  the  perception  of  the  beautiful, 
A  fine  extension  of  the  (acuities, 
Platonic,  universal,  wonderful, 

Drawn  from  the  stars,  and  filter'd  through  the  skies, 
Without  which  life  would  be  extremely  dull ; 

In  short,  it  is  the  use  of  our  own  eyes, 
With  one  or  two  small  senses  added,  just 
To  hint  that  flesh  is  form'd  of  fiery  dust 

CCXIH. 
Yet  *t  is  a  painful  feeling,  and  unwilling, 

Fox  surely  if  we  always  could  perceive 
la  the  same  object  graces  quite  as  killing 
As  when  she  rose  upon  us  like  an  Eve, 
*T  would  save  us  many  a  heartache,  many  a  shilling, 

(For  we  must  get  them  anyhow,  or  grieve,) 
Whereas  if  one  sole  lady  pleased  for  ever, 
Bow  pleasant  for  the  heart,  as  well  as  liver  1 


i  lm  Yo« say  that  one-half  ii  very  good:  yon  art  wrong; 
for.   If  it  were,  it  would  be  the  finest  poem  in  existence, 
is  the  poetry  of  which  one-half  Is  good?    Ii  it  the 
?  is  it  Hilton's  ?  Is  It  Dryden's  ?  is  It  any  one's  except 
s  aad  Goldsmith's,  of  which  all  is  good  ?  and  yet  these 
last  are  the  poets  your  pond  poet*  would  explode.    But 
«-half  of  these  two  Cantos  be  sood  in  your  opinion,  what 
devil  would  you  hare  more?    No— no;  no  poetry  is 
pod — only  by  fits  and  starts — and  you  are  lucky  to 
ale  here  ana  there.    You  might  as  well  want  a 
t  «lf  ttan,  as  rhyme  all  perfect.  '  —  Lord  Byron  to 
•J 

*  fXiord  Byron  began  to  compose  Canto  III.  in  October, 
1*19  i  hot  the  outcry  raised  by  the  publication  of  Cantos  I. 
IL  annoyed  him  so  much,  thai  be  for  a  time  laid  the 
tat,  and  afterwards  proceeded  in  It  only  by  fits  and 
Mr.  Moore,  who  visited  him  while  Canto  111.  was  in 


It 


CCXIV. 

The  heart  is  like  the  sky,  a  part  of  heaven, 
But  changes  night  and  day,  too,  like  the  sky  \ 

Now  o'er  It  clouds  and  thunder  must  be  driven, 
And  darkness  and  destruction  as  on  high : 

But  when  it  hath  been  scorch'd,  and  pierced,  and  riven, 
Its  storms  expire  in  water-drops ;  the  eye 

Pours  forth  at  last  the  heart's  blood  tura'd  to  tears, 

Which  make  the  English  climate  of  our  years. 

CCXV. 
The  liver  is  the  lasaret  of  bile, 

But  very  rarely  executes  its  function, 
For  the  first  passion  stays  there  such  a  while, 

That  all  the  rest  creep  in  and  form  a  junction. 
Like  knots  of  vipers  on  a  dunghill's  soil, 

Rage,  fear,  hate,  jealousy,  revenge,  compunction. 
So  that  all  mischiefs  spring  up  from  this  entrall, 
Like  earthquakes  from  the  hidden  fire  call'd  "central.** 

CCXVI. 

In  the  mean  time,  without  proceeding  more 

In  this  anatomy,  I  *ve  flnish'd  now 
Two  hundred  and  odd  stansas  as  before, 

That  being  about  the  number  1 11  allow 
Each  canto  of  the  twelve,  or  twenty-four ; 

And,  laying  down  my  pen,  I  make  my  bow, 
Leaving  Don  Juan  and  Haidee  to  plead 
For  them  and  theirs  with  all  who  deigu  to  read.  * 


Bon  jfluam 


OANTO    THE    THIRD. 


I. 
Hail,  Muse  !  it  cetera,  — We  left  Juan  sleeping, 

PiUow'd  upon  a  fair  and  happy  breast, 
And  watch'd  by  eyes  that  never  yet  knew  weeping, 

And  loved  by  a  young  heart,  too  deeply  blest 
To  feel  the  poison  through  her  spirit  creeping, 

Or  know  who  rested  there,  a  foe  to  rest, 
Had  soil'd  the  current  of  her  sinless  years, 
And  tura'd  her  pure  heart's  purest  blood  to  tears ! 

n. 

Oh,  Love !  what  Is  it  In  this  world  of  ours 
Which  makes  it  fetal  to  be  loved  ?  Ah  why 

With  cypress  branches  hast  thou  wreathed  thy  bowers, 
And  made  thy  best  interpreter  a  sigh  ? 

As  those  who  dote  on  odours  pluck  the  flowers, 
And  place  them  on  their  breast — but  place  to  die — 

Thus  the  frail  beings  we  would  fondly  cherish 

Are  laid  within  our  bosoms  but  to  perish.  * 

progress,  says—"  So  sensitive,  indeed,— in  addition  to  bis 
usual  abundance  of  this  quality,— did  he,  at  length,  grow  on 
the  subject,  that  when  Mr.  W.  Bankes,  who  succeeded  me  as 
his  visiter,  happened  to  tell  him,  one  day,  that  he  had  heard 
a  Mr.  Saunders  (or  some  such  name),  then  resident  at  Venice, 
declare  that,  in  his  opinion,  *  Don  Juan  was  all  Grub-street/ 
such  an  effect  had  this  disparaging  speech  upon  his  mind 
(though  coming  from  a  person  who,  as  he  himself  would 
hare  it,  was  '  nothing  but  a  d-d  salt-fish  seller*},  that,  for 
some  time  after,  by  his  own  confession  to  Mr.  Bankes,  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  write  another  line  of  the  Poem ; 
and  one  morning,  opening  a  drawer  where  the  neglected  ma- 
nuscript lay,  he  said  to  his  friend, '  Ixwk  here  —  this  is  all 
Mr.  Saunders's  Grub-street.'  "  Cantos  1 1 1. 1 V.  and  V.  were 
published  together  In  August,  1821,— still  without  the  name 
either  of  author  or  bookseller.] 

1  [This,  we  must  allow,  is  pretty  enough,  and  not  at  all 
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m. 

In  her  first  passion  woman  love*  her  lover. 

In  all  the  others  all  she  loves  Is  love, 
Which  grows  a  habit  she  can  ne'er  get  over, 

And  fits  her  loosely — like  an  easy  glove, 
As  you  may  find,  whene'er  you  like  to  prove  her : 

One  man  alone  at  first  her  heart  can  move ; 
She  then  prefers  him  in  the  plural  number, 
Not  finding  that  the  additions  much  encumber. 

IV. 

I  know  not  if  the  fault  be  men's  or  theirs ; 

But  one  thing's  pretty  sure ;  a  woman  planted 
(Unless  at  once  she  plunge  for  life  in  prayers) — 

After  a  decent  time  must  be  gallanted ; 
Although,  no  doubt,  her  first  of  love  affairs 

Is  that  to  which  her  heart  is  wholly  granted ; 
Tet  there  are  some,  they  say,  who  hare  had  none, 
But  those  who  have  ne'er  end  with  only  one. l 

V. 
*Tis  melancholy,  and  a  fearful  sign 

Of  human  finality,  folly,  also  crime, 
That  love  and  marriage  rarely  can  combine, 

Although  they  both  are  born  in  the  same  clime ; 
Marriage  from  love,  like  vinegar  from  wine — 

A  sad,  sour,  sober  beverage — by  time 
Is  sharpen'd  from  its  high  celestial  flavour 
Down  to  a  very  homely  household  savour. 

VL 
There's  something  of  antipathy,  as  'twere, 

Between  their  present  and  their  future  state ; 
A  kind  of  flattery  that's  hardly  fair 

Is  used  until  the  truth  arrives  too  late — 
Tet  what  can  people  do,  except  despair  ? 

The  same  things  change  their  names  at  such  a  rate ; 
For  instance — passion  in  a  lover's  glorious, 
But  in  a  husband  is  pronounced  uxorious. 

vn. 

Men  grow  ashamed  of  being  so  very  fond ; 

They  sometimes  also  get  a  little  tired 
(But  that,  of  course,  is  rare),  and  then  despond : 

The  same  things  cannot  always  be  admired, 
Yet  'tis  (<  so  nominated  in  the  bond," 

That  both  are  tied  till  one  shall  have  expired. 
Sad  thought !  to  lose  the  spouse  that  was  adorning 
Our  days,  and  put  one's  servants  into  mourning. 

VUL 
There 's  doubtless  something  in  domestic  doings 

Which  forms,  in  feet,  true  love's  antithesis ; 
Romances  paint  at  full  length  people's  wooings, 

But  only  give  a  bust  of  marriages ; 
For  no  one  cares  for  matrimonial  cooings, 

There 's  nothing  wrong  in  a  connubial  kiss : 
Think  you,  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch's  wife, 
He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life  ?  2 

objectionable  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  We  fear,  however, 
that  we  cannot  lay  as  much  for  what  follows :  marrying  is  no 
Joke,  and  therefore  not  a  fit  subject  to  joke  about ;  besides, 
for  a  married  man  to  be  merry  on  that  score,  is  very  like 
trying  to  overcome  the  toothache  by  a  laugh Hogg.] 

1  [These  two  lines  are  a  versification  of  a  savins  of  Mon- 
taigne.] *     * 

a  ["  Had  Petrarch's  passion  led  to  Petrarch's  wedding. 
How  many  sonnets  had  ensued  the  bedding  V"—  MS.] 

*  [The  old  ballad  of  "  Death  and  the  Lady  "  is  alluded  to 
in  Shakspeare.] 

*  Dante  call*  liiswife.  Jn  t!«»  I.ifrnw.  "  Li  fiera  mog'.io." 
l<*f:  ant*-,  p.  VA'.] 


All  tragedies  are  fluish'd  by  a  death. 
All  comedies  are  ended  by  a  marriage ; 

The  future  states  of  both  are  left  to  flsith. 
For  authors  tor  description  might  disparage 

The  worlds  to  come  of  both,  or  mil  hrntwftr,  [1 
And  then  both  worlds  would  punish  their 

So  leaving  each  their  priest  and  prayer-book 

They  say  no  more  of  Death  or  of  the  Lady. » 

X. 

The  only  two  that  in  my  recollection 
Have  sung  of  heaven  and  hell,  or  marriage, 

Dante  4  and  Milton  *,  and  of  both  the  affection 
Was  hapless  in  their  nuptials,  for  some  bar 

Of  fault  or  temper  ruln'd  the  connection 
(Such  things,  in  fact,  it  don't  ask  much  to 

But  Dante's  Beatrice  and  Milton's  Eve 

Were  not  drawn  from  their  spouses,  you 

XL 
Some  persons  say  that  Dante  meant  theology 

By  Beatrice,  and  not  a  mistress— I, 
Although  my  opinion  may  require  apology. 

Deem  this  a  commentator's  phantasy. 
Unless  indeed  it  was  from  his  own  knowledge  I 

Decided  thus,  and  show'd  good  reason  why ; 
I  think  that  Dante's  more  abstruse  ecstasies 
Meant  to  personify  the  mathematics.  ? 


4 


Haidee  and  Juan  were  not  married,  but 
The  fault  was  theirs,  not  mine:  it  is  not  srir, 

Chaste  reader,  then,  in  any  way  to  put 
The  blame  on  me,  unless  you  wish  they 

Then  if  you'd  have  them  wedded,  please  to 
The  book  which  treats  of  this  erroneous  pale; 

Before  the  consequences  grow  too  awful; 

*Tis  dangerous  to  read  of  loves  unlawful. 


Tet  they  were  happy, — happy  in  the  ffilett 
Indulgence  of  their  innocent  desires ; 

But  more  imprudent  grown  with  every  visit, 
Haidee  forgot  the  island  was  her  sire's ; 

When  we  have  what  we  like  lis  hard  to  mass  ft. 
At  least  in  the  beginning,  ere  one  tires ; 

Thus  she  came  often,  not  a  moment  losing; 

Whilst  her  piratical  papa  was  cruising. 

XIV. 
Let  not  his  mode  of  raising  cash  seem 

Although  he  fleeced  the  flags  of  every 
For  into  a  prime  minister  but  change 

His  title,  and  't  is  nothing  but  taxation ; 
But  he,  more  modest,  took  an  humbler 

Of  life,  and  in  an  honester  vocation 
Pursued  o'er  the  high  seas  his  watery 
And  merely  practised  as  a  sea-attorney. 

*  MDton's  first  wife  ran  away  from  turn 
month.  If  she  had  not,  what  would  '  * 
done? 


have  asiaen,  ia* 


6  [From  whatever  causa*  It 
dence  is  no  less  striking  than 
married  poets,  who  have  bean  unhappy  to  their 
should  already  be  found  four  tocb  Uluat   _  _      _ 
Milton,  Shakspeare,  and  Dryden  ;  and  that  we 
have  to  add,  as  a  partner  in  tfcew  deatiny.a  aaa 
being  placed  beside  the  greatest  of  tfcem.—  Bfoo 

*  ["  Lady  B.  would  hare 
Cambridge."  —  Byron  Dimrj.] 

•  £"  Display 'd  much  mora  ef  awrt*.  perham*  of 

Than  any  of  tin-  parodsmisf  Pitt. '  —  MS,) 
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XV. 

The  good  old  gentleman  had  been  detaln'd 
By  winds  and  wave*,  and  tome  important  captures ; 

And,  in  the  hope  of  more,  at  sea  remain'd, 
Although  a  squall  or  two  had  damp'd  his  raptures. 

By  swamping  one  of  the  prises ;  he  had  chain'd 
His  prisoners,  dividing  them  like  chapters 

In  numberM  lots ;  they  all  had  culls  and  collars, 

And  avenged  each  from  ten  to  a  hundred  dollars. 

XVL 
Some  he  disposed  of  off  Cape  Matapan, 

Among  his  friends  the  Mainots;  some  he  sold 
To  his  Tunis  correspondents,  save  one  man 

Toss'd  overboard  unsaleable  (being  old) ; 
The  rest — save  here  and  there  some  richer  one, 

Reserved  for  future  ransom — in  the  hold, 
Were  link'd  alike,  as  lor  the  common  people  he 
Had  a  large  order  from  the  Dey  of  Tripoli. 

xvn. 

The  merchandise  was  served  in  the  same  way, 
Pieced  out  for  different  marts  in  the  Levant, 

Except  some  certain  portions  of  the  prey, 
Light  classic  articles  of  female  want, 

French  stuffs,  lace,  tweesers,  toothpicks,  teapot,  tray, 
Guitars  and  castanets  from  Alicant, 

AH  which  selected  from  the  spoil  he  gathers, 

Bobb'd  for  his  daughter  by  the  best  of  lathers. 

xvm. 

A  monkey,  a  Dutch  mastiff,  a  mackaw, 

Two  parrots,  with  a  Persian  cat  and  kittens, 

He  chose  from  several  animals  he  saw— 

A  terrier,  too,  which  once  had  been  a  Briton's, 

Who  dying  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca, 

The  peasants  gave  the  poor  dumb  thing  a  pittance. 

These  to  secure  In  this  strong  blowing  weather, 

He  caged  in  one  huge  hamper  altogether. 

XIX. 
Then  having  settled  his  marine  affairs, 

Despatching  single  cruisers  here  and  there, 
His  vessel  having  need  of  some  repairs, 

He  shaped  his  course  to  where  his  daughter  fair 
Continued  still  her  hospitable  cares ; 

But  that  part  of  the  coast  being  shoal  and  bare, 
And  rough  with  reefs  which  ran  out  many  a  mile, 
His  port  lay  on  the  other  side  o'  the  isle. 


And  there  he  went  ashore  without  delay, 
Having  no  custom-house  nor  quarantine 

To  ask  him  awkward  questions  on  the  way, 
About  the  time  and  place  where  he  had  been  t 

He  left  his  ship  to  be  hove  down  next  day, 
With  orders  to  the  people  to  careen ; 

So  that  all  hands  were  busy  beyond  measure, 

In  getting  out  goods,  ballast,  guns,  and  treasure. 


1  Arriving  at  the  summit  of  a  hill 

|        Which  overlook'*  the  white  walls  of  his  home, 

'  Be  ttopp'd*  —What  singular  emotions  1111 

|        Their  bosoms  who  have  been  induced  to  roam ! 


Thus  sear  the  gates,  conferring  at  they  drew, 
Argot,  the  dog.  his  indent  master  knew ; 
He.  sot  unconscious  of  the  voice  and  tread, 
Lifts  to  the  sound  his  ear,  and  rears  his  head, 
Be  knew  his  lord;  he  knew,  and  etrore  to  m 
In  Tan  he  strove,  to  crawl  and  kiss  bis  feet ; 


With  fluttering  doubts  if  all  be  well  or  ill — 

With  love  for  many,  and  with  fears  for  some ; 
All  feelings  which  o'erleap  the  years  long  lost, 
And  bring  our  hearts  back  to  their  starting-post 

XXIL 
The  approach  of  home  to  husbands  and  to  sires, 

After  long  travelling  by  land  or  water, 
Most  naturally  some  small  doubt  inspires— 

A  female  fiunlly 's  a  serious  matter ; 
(None  trusts  the  sex  more,  or  so  much  admires  — 

But  they  hate  flattery,  so  I  never  flatter  ;) 
Wives  in  their  husbands'  absences  grow  subtler, 
And  daughters  sometimes  run  off  with  the  butler. 

XXTTT. 

An  honest  gentleman  at  his  return 
May  not  have  the  good  fortune  of  Ulysses  ; 

Not  all  lone  matrons  for  their  husbands  mourn, 
Or  show  the  same  dislike  to  suitors'  kisses ; 

The  odds  are  that  he  finds  a  handsome  urn 
To  his  memory — and  two  or  three  young  misses 

Born  to  some  friend,  who  holds  his  wife  and  riches— 

And  that  hi*  Argus  l  bites  him  by — the  breeches. 

XXIV. 

If  single,  probably  hb  plighted  fair 
Has  in  his  absence  wedded  some  rich  miser  ; 

But  all  the  better,  for  the  happy  pair 
May  quarrel,  and  the  lady  growing  wiser, 

He  may  resume  his  amatory  care 
As  cavalier  servente,  or  despise  her ; 

And  that  his  sorrow  may  not  be  a  dumb  one, 

Write  odes  on  the  Inconstancy  of  Woman. 

XXV. 

And  oh  t  ye  gentlemen  who  have  already 
Some  chaste  Uai$on  of  the  kind — I  mean 

An  honest  friendship  with  a  married  lady  — 
The  only  thing  of  this  sort  ever  seen 

lo  last —  of  all  connections  the  most  steady, 
And  the  true  Hymen,  (the  first 's  but  a  screen) — 

Yet  for  all  that  keep  not  too  long  away ; 

I  (ve  known  the  absent  wrong'd  four  times  a  day.  • 

XXVL 
Lambro,  our  sea-solicitor,  who  had 

Much  less  experience  of  dry  land  than  ocean, 
On  seeing  his  own  chimney-smoke,  felt  glad ; 

But  not  knowing  metaphysics,  had  no  notion 
Of  the  true  reason  of  his  not  being  sad, 

Or  that  of  any  other  strong  emotion ; 
He  loved  his  child,  and  would  have  wept  the  loss  of  her, 
But  knew  .the  cause  no  more  than  a  philosopher. 

xxvn. 

He  saw  his  white  walls  shining  in  the  sun* 
His  garden  trees  all  shadowy  and  green ; 

He  heard  his  rivulet's  light  bubbling  run, 
The  distant  dog-bark ;  and  perceived  between 

The  umbrage  of  the  wood  so  cool  and  dun 
The  moving  figures,  and  the  sparkling  sheen 

Of  arms  (in  the  East  all  arm)  —  and  various  dyes    ' 

Of  coloured  garbs,  as  bright  as  butterflies. 

Yet  (all  he  could)  his  tail,  his  ears,  his  eyes 
Salute  his  matter,  and  confess  his  joys,"- Jkc. 

Port,  tMbvsfjr,  b.  xvtt.] 

•  ["  Yet  for  all  that  don't  stay  away  too  long, 

A  sola,  like  a  bed,  may  come  by  wrong/*— MS.] 
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XXVIIL 
And  as  the  spot  where  they  appear  he  Dean, 

Surprised  at  these  unwonted  signs  of  Idling, 
He  hears  —  alas !  no  music  of  the  spheres, 

But  an  unhallow'd,  earthly  sound  of  fiddling ! 
A  melody  which  made  him  doubt  his  ears, 

The  cause  being  past  his  guessing  or  unriddling ; 
A  pipe,  too,  and  a  drum,  and  shortly  after, 
A  most  unoriental  roar  of  laughter. 

XXIX. 

And  stfll  more  nearly  to  the  place  advancing, 
Descending  rather  quickly  the  declivity. 

Through  the  waved  branches,  o'er  the  greensward 
'Midst  other  indications  of  festivity,        [glancing, 

fleeing  *  troop  of  his  domestics  dancing 
Like  dervises,  who  turn  as  on  a  pivot,  he 

Perceived  it  was  the  Pyrrhic  dance l  so  marHal, 

To  which  the  Levantines  are  very  partial. 

XXX. 

And  further  on  a  troop  of  Grecian  girls,  * 

The  first  and  tallest  her  white  kerchief  waving, 

Were  strung  together  like  a  row  of  pearls, 
Lmk'd  hand  in  hand,  and  dancing ;  each  too  having 

Down  her  white  neck  long  floating  auburn  curls  — 
(The  least  of  which  would  set  ten  poets  raving) ; 3 

Their  leader  sang  —  and  bounded  to  her  song, 

With  choral  step  and  voice,  the  virgin  throng. 


And  here,  assembled  cross-legg'd  round  their  trays, 
Small  social  parties  just  begun  to  dine ; 

Pilaus  and  meats  of  all  sorts  met  the  gase, 
And  flasks  of  Samian  and  of  Chian  wine, 

And  sherbet  cooling  in  the  porous  vase ; 
Above  them  then*  dessert  grew  on  its  vine; 

The  orange  and  pomegranate  nodding  o'er, 

Dropp'd  in  their  laps,  scarce  pluck'd,  their  mellow  store. 

A  band  of  children,  round  a  snow-white  ram, 
There  wreathe  his  venerable  horns  with  flowers  ; 

While  peaceful  as  if  still  an  unwean'd  lamb. 
The  patriarch  of  the  flock  all  gently  cowers 

His  sober  head,  majestically  tame, 

Or  eats  from  out  the  palm,  or  playful  lowers 

His  brow,  as  if  in  act  to  butt,  and  then 

Yielding  to  their  small  hands,  draws  back  again. 


xxxm. 

Their  classical  profiles,  and  glittering  dresses, 
Their  large  black  eyes,  and  soft  seraphic  cheeks, 

Crimson  as  cleft  pomegranates,  their  long  tresses, 
The  gesture  which  enchants,  the  eye  that  speaks, 

The  innocence  which  happy  childhood  blesses, 
Made  quite  a  picture  of  these  little  Greeks ; 

80  that  the  philosophical  beholder  [older. 

Sigh'd  for  their  takes  —  that  they  should  e'er  grow 


1  P*  This  dance  it  stfll  peifbimed  by  young  men 

cap-4-pte,  who  execute,  to  the  sound  of  instruments,  all  the 
proper  movements  of  attack  and  defence."  —  Dr.  B.  Claaks.] 

*  ['*  Their  manner  of  dancing  it  certainly  the  same  that 
Diaiia  Umov  to  hare  danced  on  the  banks  of  Earotas.  The 
great  ftadv  still  leads  the  dance,  and  is  followed  by  a  troop  of 
young  girls,  who  imitate  her  steps,  and  if  she  sings,  make  op 
the  chorus.  The  tames  are  extremely  gay  and  lively,  yet 
with  something  in  them  wonderfully  soft.  The  steps  are 
varied  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads  the  dance, 
bat  always  In  exact  time,  and  infinite!/  more  agreeable  than 
any  of  oar  dances."— Lady  M.  W.  Montagu.] 

•  p4  'That  would  have  set  Tom  Moore,  though 

raving.**  — MS.] 


Afar,  a  dwarf  buffoon  stood  tetimg  talcs 
To  a,  sedate  grey  circle  of  old  smokers, 

Of  secret  treasures  found  In  bidden  Tales, 
Of  wonderful  replies  from  Arab  jokers, 

Of  charms  to  make  good  gold  and  cure  foist  tAv 
Of  rocks  bewttchM  that  open  to  the  kxiocsaen, 

Of  magic  ladies  who,  by  one  sole  act. 

Transforms  their  lords  to  beasts  (but  that's  a  uct>> 


Here  was  no  lack  of  innocmt  diversion 
For  the  imagination  or  the  senses. 

Song,  dance,  wine,  music,  stories  from  the 
All  pretty  pastimes  in  which  no  oflence  at 

But  Lambro  saw  all  these  things  with 
Perceiving  in  his  absence  such 

Dreading  that  climax  of  all  human  ills. 

The  inflammation  of  his  weekly  bins.* 


Ah  I  what  is  man  ?  what  perils  stfll  environ 
The  happiest  mortals  even  after  dinner  2 

A  day  of  gold  from  out  an  age  of  iron 
Is  an  that  life  allows  the  luckiest  smitrr ; 

Pleasure  (whene'er  she  sings,  at  least)  s  a 
That  lures,  to  flay  alive,  the  young  begrnnrr 

Lambro's  reception  at  his  peoples  banqrnet 

Was  such  as  fire  accords  to  a  wet  blanket. 


He — being  a  man  who  seldom  used  sword 
Too  much,  and  wishing  gladly  to  surprise 

(In  general  he  surprised  men  with  the  sword) 
-His  daughter — had  not  sent  beferre  to  advise 

Of  ms  arrival,  so  that  no  one  sturM ; 
And  long  he  paused  to  re-assure  his  eyes. 

In  fact  much  more  astonished  than  «**»%!»*•*, 

To  And  so  much  good  company  tavtted. 


He  did  not  know  (alas!  how  men  will  be) 
That  a  report  (especially  the  Greeks) 

Avouch'd  his  death  (such  people  never  die), 
And  put  his  house  in  mourning  several 

But  now  their  eyes  and  also  lips  were  dry ; 
The  bloom,  too,  had  return'd  to  Haider's 

Her  tears,  too,  being  return'd  into  their 

She  now  kept  house  upon  her  own  account. 


Hence  aU  this  rice,  meat,  dancing,  wine,  and 
Which  turn'd  the  Isle  into  a  place  of 

The  servants  an  were  getting  drank  or  sf(in%V 
A  life  which  made  them  happy  beyond 

Her  father's  hospitality  seem'd  middling, 
Compared  wita  what  Haldee  did  with  his 

'Twas  wonderful  how  things  went  on 

While  she  had  not  one  hoar  to  spare  from 


«  r  The  piratical  firther  of  HaJto  fasvms;  n 
,  It  was  supposed  he  bad  perished*  and  shew  to 


took  possession  of  all  his 
tothefuHeoJoymentcfberlover.  The  old  l 
ever,  returns,  and,  laadmg  on  a  distant  part  at?  na> 
walks  leisurely  towards  hi*  bos**,  whOe  Joan  and  Ids  1 


terareg2^*|mblteoT«a]rifcsttoU*s4r 
The  dt 


description  of  the  sese  Is 

feUdty  and  spirit;  we  think  It  would  be 

the  life  and  gaiety  of  the  ptetur*  by  anything  of  tfcw 
English — perhaps  in  any  other  poetry. — ""' 

»  ["  All  had  been  open 

~  Jisan  served  her  for  a 
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XL. 
Perbap«  you  think,  in  stumbling  on  this  feast, 

He  flew  into  a  passion,  and  in  fact 
There  was  no  mighty  reason  to  be  pleased ; 

Perhaps  yon  prophesy  some  sadden  act, 
The  whip,  the  rack,  or  dungeon  at  the  least, 

To  teach  his  people  to  be  more  exact, 
And  that,  proceeding  at  a  very  high  rate, 
He  showed  the  royal  penchant*  of  a  pirate. 

XLL 
Tou  *re  wrong. — He  was  the  mildest  manner*d  man 

That  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat ; 
With  such  true  breeding  of  a  gentleman, 

Tou  never  could  divine  his  real  thought ; 
No  courtier  could,  and  scarcely  woman  can 

Gird  more  deceit  within  a  petticoat ; 
Pity  be  loved  adventurous  life's  variety, 
He  was  so  great  a  loss  to  good  society. l 

XLII. 
Advancing  to  the  nearest  dinner  tray, 

Tapping  the  shoulder  of  the  xughest  guest, 
With  a  peculiar  smile,  which,  by  the  way, 

Boded  no  good,  whatever  it  express'd, 
He  ask'd  the  meaning  of  this  holiday ; 

The  vinous  Greek  to  whom  he  had  address'd 
His  question,  much  too  merry  to  divine 
The  questioner,  fllTd  up  a  glass  of  wine, 

XLI1L 
And  without  turning  his  facetious  head, 

Over  his  shoulder,  with  a  Bacchant  air, 
Presented  the  o'erflowing  cup,  and  said, 

u  Talking (s  dry  work,  I  have  no  time  to  spare." 
A  second  hiccup'd,  **  Our  old  master 's  dead, 

You'd  better  ask  our  mistress  who *s  his  heir." 
"  Our  mistress !"  quoth  a  third :  "  Our  mistress !  — 

pooh  l  — 
Tou  mean  our  master  —  not  the  old,  but  new.** 

XUV. 
These  rascals,  being  new  comers,  knew  not  whom 

They  thus  address'd  —  and  Lambro's  visage  fell  — 
And  o'er  his  eye  a  momentary  gloom 

Pass'd,  but  he  strove  quite  courteously  to  quell 
The  expression,  and  endeavouring  to  resume 

His  smile,  requested  one  of  them  to  tell 
The  name  and  quality  of  his  new  patron, 
Who  seem'd  to  have  turn'd  Haidee  into  a  matron. 

XLV. 
M  I  know  not,"  quoth  the  fellow,  "  who  or  what 

He  la,  nor  whence  he  came  —  and  little  care ; 
But  this  I  know,  that  this  roast  capon  *s  flit. 

And  that  good  wine  ne'er  wash'd  down  better  fare ; 
And  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  that, 

Direct  your  questions  to  my  neighbour  there ; 
He  H  answer  all  for  better  or  for  worse, 
For  none  likes  more  to  hear  himself  converse.  "s 

<  [The  portrait  of  this  man  Is  one  of  the  best,  If  not  the 
wry  best,  of  all  Lord  Byron's  gloomy  portraits.  It  may  be 
the  Corsair  grown  Into  an  elderly  character  and  a  father ; 
but  It  la  equal  to  the  finest  heads  that  ever  Michael  Angelo 
or  Qsraraggto  painted  with  black  and  umber.  —  Black- 
wooo.] 

»     M  Rlspone  allor'  Margotte,  a  dir  tel  tosto, 

lo  non  credo  pin  al  nero  ch*  all*  assurro ; 
Ma  nel  cappone,  o  lesso,  o  tuocU  arrosto, 
B  credo  alcana  volta  anco  nel  burro ; 


XLVL 
I  said  that  Lambro  was  a  man  of  patience, 

And  certainly  he  shoVd  the  best  of  breeding, 
Which  scarce  even  France,  the  paragon  of  nations, 

E'er  saw  her  most  polite  of  sons  exceeding ; 
He  bore  these  sneers  against  his  near  relations, 

His  own  anxiety,  his  heart,  too,  bleeding, 
The  insults,  too,  of  every  servile  glutton, 
Who  all  the  time  was  eating  up  his  mutton. 

XLVTL 
Now  in  a  person  used  to  much  command  — 

To  bid  men  come,  and  go,  and  come  again  — 
To  see  his  orders  done,  too,  out  of  hand  — 

Whether  the  word  was  death,  or  but  the  chain  — 
It  may  seem  strange  to  find  his  manners  bland  ; 

Tet  such  things  are,  which  I  cannot  explain. 
Though  doubtless  he  who  can  command  himself 
Is  good  to  govern  —  almost  as  a  Guelf. 

XLVm. 
Not  that  he  was  not  sometimes  rash  or  so, 

But  never  in  his  real  and  serious  mood ; 
Then  calm,  concentrated,  and  still,  and  slow, 

He  lay  coil'd  like  the  boa  in  the  wood ; 
With  him  it  never  was  a  word  and  blow, 

His  angry  word  once  o'er,  he  shed  no  blood, 
But  in  his  silence  there  was  much  to  rue, 
And  his  one  blow  left  little  work  for  two. 

XLDL 
He  ask'd  no  further  questions,  and  proceeded 

On  to  the  house,  but  by  a  private  way, 3 
So  that  the  few  who  met  him  hardly  heeded, 

So  little  they  expected  him  that  day  ; 
If  love  paternal  in  his  bosom  pleaded 

For  Haidee's  sake,  is  more  than  I  can  say, 
But  certainly  to  one  deem'd  dead  returning, 
This  revel  seem'd  a  curious  mode  of  mourning. 

L. 
If  all  the  dead  could  now  return  to  life, 

(Which  God  forbid  !)  or  some,  or  a  great  many, 
For  instance,  if  a  husband  or  his  wife 

(Nuptial  examples  are  as  good  as  any), 
No  doubt  whate'er  might  be  their  former  strife, 

The   present  weather  would   be  much   more 
rainy- 
Tears  shed  into  the  grave  of  the  connection 
Would  share  most  probably  its  resurrection. 

LI. 
He  entered  in  the  house  no  more  his  home, 

A  thing  to  human  feelings  the  most  trying, 
And  harder  for  the  heart  to  overcome, 

Perhaps,  than  even  the  mental  pangs  of  dying  i 
To  find  our  hearthstone  turn'd  into  a  tomb, 

And  round  its  once  warm  precincts  palely  tying 
The  ashes  of  our  hopes,  is  a  deep  grief, 
Beyond  a  single  gentleman's  belie! 

Nella  cerrigia,  e  quando  lo  n*  ho  nel  motto, 
B  moho  piu  neu*  espro  che  II  mangurro ; 
Ha  sopra  tutto  nel  buonvino  o  fed>, 
E  credo  che  sla  sahro  chl  gU  crede." 

Pulci,  Morgan**  Maggtoret  ca.  18.  it  151. 

1  [The  account  of  Lambro  proceeding  to  the  house  St 
poetically  Imagined  i  and.  In  his  character  may  be  traced  a 
vrfid  likeness  of  All  Pacha,  and  happy  illustrative  allusions 
to  the  adventures  of  that  chief.  —  Galt.] 
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LIL 

He  entered  in  the  noose — hi*  home  no  more, 
For  without  hearts  there  is  no  home ;  —and  felt 

The  solitude  of  passing  his  own  door 

Without  a  welcome :  there  he  long  had  dwelt, 

There  his  few  peaceful  days  Time  had  swept  o'er, 
There  his  worn  bosom  and  keen  eye  would  melt 

Over  the  innocence  of  that  sweet  child, 

His  only  shrine  of  Mings  undented. 

Lin. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  strange  temperament, 
Of  mild  demeanour  though  of  savage  mood, 

Moderate  in  all  his  habits,  and  content 
With  temperance  in  pleasure,  as  in  food, 

Quick  to  perceive,  and  strong  to  bear,  and  meant 
For  something  better,  if  not  wholly  good ; 

His  country's  wrongs  and  his  despair  to  save  her 

Had  stung  him  from  a  slave  to  an  enslaver. 

LIV. 
The  love  of  power,  and  rapid  gain  of  gold, 

The  hardness  by  long  habitude  produced, 
The  dangerous  life  in  which  he  had  grown  old, 

The  mercy  he  had  granted  oft  abused, 
The  sights  he  was  accustom'd  to  behold, 

The  wild  seas,  and  wild  men  with  whom  he  cruised, 
Had  cost  his  enemies  a  long  repentance, 
And  made  him  a  good  friend,  but  bad  acquaintance. 

LV. 
But  something  of  the  spirit  of  old  Greece 

Flash'd  o'er  his  soul  a  few  heroic  rays, 
Such  as  lit  onward  to  the  Golden  Fleece 

His  predecessors  in  the  Colchian  days ; 
'T  is  true  he  had  no  ardent  love  for  peace  — 

Alas !  his  country  show'd  no  path  to  praise : 
Hate  to  the  world  and  war  with  every  nation 
He  waged,  in  vengeance  of  her  degradation. 

LVL 
Still  o'er  his  mind  the  influence  of  the  clime 

Shed  its  Ionian  elegance,  which  show'd 
Its  power  unconsciously  full  many  a  time, — 

A  taste  seen  in  the  choice  of  his  abode, 
A  love  of  music  and  of  scenes  sublime, 

A  pleasure  in  the  gentle  stream  that  flow'd 
Fast  him  in  crystal,  and  a  joy  in  flowers, 
BedewM  his  spirit  in  his  calmer  hours. 

Lvn. 

But  whatsoe'er  he  had  of  love  reposed 
On  that  beloved  daughter;  she  had  been 

The  only  thing  which  kept  his  heart  unclosed 
Amidst  the  savage  deeds  he  had  done  and  seen, 

A  lonely  pure  affection  unopposed : 
There  wanted  but  the  loss  of  this  to  wean 

His  feelings  from  all  milk  of  human  kindness, 

And  turn  him  like  the  Cyclops "  mad  with  blindness. 

1  ["  And  make  him  Samsoa-like— more  fierce  with  blind- 
iwm." —  MS.] 

*  ["  Not  so  the  single,  deep,  and  wordless  ire, 

Of  a  strong  human  heart,"  Ac.  —  MS.] 

1  [**  I  said,  I  disliked  the  custom  which  some  people  had 
of  bringing  their  children  Into  company,  because  It  in  a 
manner  forced  us  to  pay  foolish  compliments  to  please  their 
parents."— Johhsok.  *  You  are  right,  sir ;  we  mar  be  ex- 
cused for  not  caring  much  about  other  people's  children,  for 
there  are  many  who  care  toft  little  about  their  own."  — 
Batwett,  Tpl.  ri.  p.  47.  ed.  1835.] 

*  [**  Almost  all  Don  Juan  is  real  life,  either  my  own,  or 
from  people  I  knew.  Bythe  way,  much  of  the  description  of 
the  JtowaWr,  In  Canto  Third,  is  taken  from  TmUj's  Tripoli 


Lvm 

The  cuhless  tigress  in  feer  junejss  racing 
Is  dreadful  to  the  shepherd  and  the 

The  ocean  when  its  yeasty  war  is  waging 
Is  awful  to  the  Teasel  near  the  reek ; 

But  violent  things  wiD  sooner  bear 
Their  mry  being  spent  by  its  own 

Than  the  stern,  single,  deep,  and 

Of  a  strong  human  heart,  and  in  a  she. 


tit' 


It  is  a  hard  although  a  common 

To  find  our  children  running  ratro—tatj 
In  whom  our  brightest  days  we  would  rHnee, 

Our  little  selves  re-fonn'd  in  finer  day, 
Just  as  old  age  is  creeping  on  apace, 

And  clouds  come  o'er  the  sunset  of  our  eaj, 
They  kindly  leave  us,  though  not  quits  alone, 
But  in  good  company — the  gout  or  stone. 


Yet  a  fine  fiunfly  is  a  fine  thing 

(Provided  they  dont  come  in  after  dhmer);1 
*T  is  beautiful  to  see  a  matron  bring 

Her  children  up  (if  nursing  them  dont  thmberi; 
Like  cherubs  round  an  altar-piece  they  ding 

To  the  fire-side  (a  sight  to  touch  a  ataner> 
A  lady  with  her  daughters  or  her  nieces 
Shine  like  a  guinea  and  seven-ahfllmg  pax*. 


Old  Lambro  pass'd  unseen  a  private  gate, 
And  stood  within  his  haO  at  eventide; 

Meantime  the  lady  and  her  lover  sate 
At  wassail  in  their  beauty  and  their  pittr: 

An  ivory  inlaid  table  spread  win  state 
Before  them,  and  foir  slaves  on  every  sate;1 

Gems,  gold,  and  silver,  fomVd  the  erritaeaatlj, 

Mother  of  pearl  and  coral  the  less  costly.* 

LXIL 

The  dinner  made  about  a  hundred  dishes ; 
Lamb  aiid  pistachio  nuts  ~  to  sbcrt,aUiaesn, 

And  saffron  soups,  and  sweetbreads ;  and  the  sato 
Were  of  the  finest  that  e'er  flounced  in  nets. 

Drest  to  a  Sybarite's  most  pamperM  wfahei; 
The  beverage  was  various  sherbets 

Of  raisin,  orange,  and  pomegranate  juke, 

8qneesed  through  the  rmd>whkhmaa^hbe^tl>o*, 


These  were  ranged  round,  each  in  its  crystal  «**?, 
And  fruits,  and  date-bread  loaves  dosed  the  nsA 

And  Mocha's  berry,  from  Arabia  pure, 
In  small  fine  China  cope,  came  m  at  ant ; 

Gold  cups  of  filigree  made  to  secure  _, 

The  hand  from  burning  underneath  thawpboA 

Cloves,  cinnamon,  and  saffron  too  were  ban  d 

Up  with  the  coffee,  which  (I  think)  they  tpoW- 


(pray  aoar  sJUs),  and  the  net  from 


r,  1  never  means  to 
not  stated  it,  because  Don  I 


a  my  owe  uusw  ■■»  _  ^ 
ridfeatalleaiBtis* 
aadnprel»flRlBttasB»» 


IV- Lord  B.  to  Jfr.  JrWrey,  Aag.9S.l8tl.] 

»C'A  small  table  to  brought  la. _.  tt^m . 

•erred ;  It  is  of  ebony,  inlaid  with  MOtBeW-ftan,i»-r. 
shell.  Ivory,  gold,  and  surer."—  IWs/«  *>♦**.  «*  *" 

<•**•  *1*Wa  t^s»e*MWAAM   eaw^^  «w**drfh«asi    aaaa^aB^aBnnW.    sfMamfliamVal  ™       . 
I         m.  DB    DaTwBl^BlaTwr    wraaev  TaUIDIaaw   anVOarijsSajavkr  ■mwsmar*^^^^  -  * 

juice  of  boiled  raisuM,  cranes*,  and  pemegraaafeft,  spw 
through  the  rind." — JMt  p. !«.]  ., 

7  ["  Coffee  was  served  to  small  C%hmcaBacP****T 
cups  were  put  under  them.    They  aatmeneed  eh 
mon,  and  saffron  into  the  coflbe,"— Jitat  *>  U*l 


^ 
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LXJY. 
The  hangings  of  the  room  were  tapestry,  made 

Of  vehret  panels,  each  of  different  hue, 
And  thick  with  damask  flowers  of  silk  inlaid ; 

And  round  them  ran  a  yellow  border  too ; 
The  upper  border,  richly  wrought,  display'd, 

EmbroiderM  delicately  o'er  with  blue, 
8oft  Persian  sentences,  in  lilac  letters, 
From  poets,  or  the  moralists  their  betters. ] 

LXV. 

These  Oriental  writings  on  the  wall. 

Quite  common  in  those  countries,  are  a  kind 
Of  monitors  adapted  to  recall, 

Like  skulls  at  Memphian  banquets,  to  the  mind 
The  words  which  shook  Belshazsar  in  his  hall, 
I        And  took  his  kingdom  from  him :  Tou  will  find, 
'    Though  sages  may  pour  out  their  wisdom's  treasure, 
!    There  is  no  sterner  moralist  than  Pleasure. 

LXVL 
A  beauty  at  the  season's  close  grown  hectic, 

A  genius  who  has  drunk  himself  to  death, 
A  rake  turn'd  methodistlc,  or  Eclectic — * 

(For  that 's  the  name  they  like  to  pray  beneath) — s 
But  most,  an  alderman  struck  apoplectic, 

Are  things  that  really  take  away  the  breath,— 
And  show  that  late  hours,  wine,  and  love  are  able 
To  do  not  much  less  damage  than  the  table. 

LXVII. 
Haidee  and  Juan  carpeted  their  feet 

On  crimson  satin,  border'd  with  pale  blue; 
Their  sola  occupied  three  parts  complete 

Of  the  apartment — and  appearM  quite  new ; 
The  velvet  cushions  (for  a  throne  more  meet) 

Were  scarlet,  from  whose  glowing  centre  grew 
A  sun  emboss'd  in  gold  4,  whose  rays  of  tissue, 
Meridian-like,  were  seen  all  light  to  issue.  * 

i  LXVIIL 

!    Crystal  and  marble,  plate  and  porcelain. 

Had  done  their  work  of  splendour ;  Indian  mats 
And  Persian  carpets,  which  the  heart  bled  to  stain, 

Over  the  floors  were  spread ;  gazelles  and  cats, 
And  dwarfs  and  blacks,  and  such  like  things,  that  gain 
Their  bread  as  ministers  and  favourites — (that 's 
To  say,  by  degradation) — mingled  there 
As  plentiful  as  in  a  court,  or  fair. 

LXIX. 
There  was  no  want  of  lofty  mirrors,  and 

The  tables,  most  of  ebony  inlaid 
With  mother  of  pearl  or  ivory,  stood  at  hand, 

Or  were  of  tortoise-shell  or  rare  woods  made, 

1  [M  The  hangings  of  the  rdbm  were  of  tapestry,  made  In 
panels  of  different  coloured  velvets,  thickly  inlaid  with 
flowers  of  silk  damask ;  a  yellow  border  finished  the  tapestry 
at  top  and  bottom,  the  upper  border  being  embroidered  with 
Moorish  sentences  out  of  the  Koran  in  lilac  letters.— Tully, 
p.  133.] 

•  [8m  the  Eclectic  Review  among  the  "  Testimonies  of 
Autboe*,"  msnf,  p.  *».] 

»  P*  For  that 's  the  name  they  like  to  cant  beneath."— 
MS.} 

•  f*  The  carpet  was  of  crimson  satin  with  a  deep  border  of 
pale  bin*.  The  cushions  that  lay  around  were  of  crimson 
* tl  vet ;  the  centre  ones  were  embroidered  with  a  sun  in  gold."] 

»  ["The  upholsterer's  •  flat  lux*  had  bade  to  issue/*  —MS.] 

•  [u  Her  chemise  was  covered  with  gold  embroidery  at  the 
neck ;  over  it  she  wore  a  gold  and  surer  tissue  jelick,  with 
coral  and  pearl  buttons,  set  quite  dose  together  down  the 
front  The  baracan  she  wore  over  her  dress  was  of  the  finest 
crimson  transparent  gauses,  between  rich  silk  stripes  of  the 
same  colour."  —  TWJy,  p.  81.] 


'  fretted  with  gold  or  silver :  — by  command, 
The  greater  part  of  these  were  ready  spread 
With  viands  and  sherbets  in  ice — and  wine— 
Kept  for  all  comers  at  all  hours  to  dine. 


Of  all  the  dresses  I  select  Haidee's: 

She  wore  two  jelicks — one  was  of  pale  yellow ; 
Of  asure,  pink,  and  white  was  her  chemise— 

'Neath  which  her  breast  heaved  like  a  little  billow; 
With  buttons  fora'd  of  pearls  as  large  as  peas, 

All  gold  and  crimson  shone  her  jelick*s  fellow, 
And  the  striped  white  gause  baracan  that  bound  her, 
Like  fleecy  clouds  about  the  moon,  flowM  round  her. 6 

LXXI. 
One  large  gold  bracelet  clasp'd  each  lovely  arm, 

Lockless — so  pliable  from  the  pure  gold 
That  the  hand  stretch'd  and  shut  H  without  harm, 

The  mnb  which  it  adorn'd  its  only  mould ; 
So  beautiful — its  very  shape  would  charm, 

And  clinging  as  if  loath  to  lose  its  hold, 
The  purest  ore  enclosed  the  whitest  skin 
That  e'er  by  precious  metal  was  held  in.  7 


Around,  as  princess  of  her  father's  land, 
A  like  gold  bar  above  her  Instep  roll'd  * 

Announced  her  rank ;  twelve  rings  were  on  her  hand ; 
Her  hair  was  starrM  with  gems  j  her  veil's  fine  fold 

Below  her  breast  was  fasten'd  with  a  band 

Of  lavish  pearls,  whose  worth  could  scarce  be  told ; 

Her  orange  silk  full  Turkish  trousers  furl'd 

About  the  prettiest  ankle  in  the  world. 

LXXIIL 
Her  hair's  long  auburn  waves  down  to  her  heel 

Flow'd  like  an  Alpine  torrent  which  the  sun 
Dyes  with  his  morning  light, — and  would  conceal 

Her  person9  if  allow'd  at  large  to  run, 
And  still  they  seem'd  resentfully  to  feel 

The  silken  fillet's  curb,  and  sought  to  shun 
Then*  bonds  whene'er  some  Zephyr  caught  began 
To  offer  his  young  pinion  as  her  fan. 

LXXIV. 
Round  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life, 

The  very  air  seem'd  lighter  from  her  eyes, 
They  were  so  soft  and  beautiful,  and  rife 

With  all  we  can  imagine  of  the  skies, 
And  pure  as  Psyche  ere  she  grew  a  wife — 

Too  pure  even  for  the  purest  human  ties ; 
Her  overpowering  presence  made  you  feel 
It  would  not  be  idolatry  to  kneel. »° 

"  This  dress  U  Moorish,  and  the  bracelets  and  bar  are 
worn  In  the  maoner  described.  The  reader  will  perceive 
hereafter,  that  as  the  mother  of  Haidee  was  of  Fes,  her 
daughter  wove  the  garb  of  the  country. 

*  The  bar  of  gold  above  the  Instep  Is  a  mark  of  sovereign 
rank  in  the  women  of  the  families  of  the  days,  and  la  worn  as 
iuch  by  their  female  relatives. 

»  This  Is  no  exaggeration :  there  were  four  women  whom 
1  remember  to  have  seen,  who  possessed  their  hair  in  this 
profusion ;  of  these,  three  were  English,  the  other  was  a 
Levantine.  Their  hair  was  of  that  length  and  quantity,  that, 
when  let  down.  It  almost  entirely  shaded  the  person,  so  as 
nearly  to  render  dress  a  superfluity.  Of  these,  only  one  had 
dark  hair ;  the  Oriental's  had,  perhaps,  the  lightest  colour  of 
the  four. 


|Q 


C  "  But  Psyche  owns  no  lord- 

She  walks  a  goddess  from  above } 


All  saw.  all  praised  her,  all  adored. 
But  no  one  ever  dared  to  love."- 
Piyeaejvea*  Jfwlrtmt,  Ay  Mr.  Hudson  Guaxiv 
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CART0H1. 


Her  eyelashes,  though  dark  as  night,  were  tinged 
(It  is  the  country's  custom  *),  hut  in  Tain; 

For  those  large  black  eyes  were  so  blackly  fringed, 
The  glossy  rebels  mock'd  the  jetty  stain, 

And  in  their  native  beauty  stood  avenged : 
Her  nsHs  were  touch'd  with  henna;  but  again 

The  power  of  art  was  turn'd  to  nothing,  for 

They  could  not  look  more  rosy  than  before. 


The  henna  should  be  deeply  dyed  to  make 
The  skin  lettered  appear  more  fairly  fair ; 

She  had  no  need  of  this,  day  ne'er  wul  break 
On  mountain  tops  more  heavenly  white  than  her: 

The  eye  might  doubt  if  it  were  well  awake, 
She  was  so  like  a  vision ;  I  might  err, 

But  Shakspeare  also  says,  t  Is  very  silly 

M  To  gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  the  lily." 


Juan  had  on  a  shawl  of  black  and  gold, 

But  a  white  baracan,  and  so  transparent 
The  sparkling  gems  beneath  you  might  behold, 

Like  small  stars  through  the  milky  way  apparent; 
His  turban,  furl'd  in  many  a  graceful  fold, 

An  emerald  aigrette  with  Haldee's  hair  in  *t 
Surmounted,  as  its  clasp,  a  glowing  crescent, 
Whose  rays  shone  ever  trembling,  but  incessant 

LXXVIIL 
And  now  they  were  diverted  by  their  suite, 

Dwarfr,  dandng  girls,  black  eunuchs,  and  a  poet. 
Which  made  their  new  establishment  complete ; 

The  last  was  of  great  fame,  and  liked  to  show  it ; 
His  verses  rarely  wanted  their  due  feet — 

And  tor  his  theme — he  seldom  sung  below  it, 
He  being  paid  to  satirise  or  flatter. 
As  the  psalm  says,  "inditing  a  good  matter." 

LXXTX. 
He  praised  the  present,  and  abused  the  past, 

Beverslng  the  good  custom  of  old  days, 
An  Eastern  anti-jacobin  at  last 

He  turn'd,  preferring  pudding  to  no  praise — 
For  some  few  yean  his  lot  bad  been  o'ercast 

By  his  seeming  independent  in  his  lays, 
But  now  he  sung  the  Sultan  and  the  Pacha 
With  truth  like  Southey,  and  with  verse  like  Crashaw.  3 

LZXZ. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  seen  many  changes, 

And  always  changed  as  true  as  any  needle ; 
Hb  polar  star  being  one  which  rather  ranges, 

And  not  the  flz'd — he  knew  the  way  to  wheedle : 
80  vile  he  'scaped  the  doom  which  oft  avenges ; 

And  being  fluent  (save  indeed  when  fee'd  HI), 
He  bed  with  such  a  fervour  of  intention — 
There  was  no  doubt  he  earn'd  his  laureate  pension. 

LZZXL  • 

But  he  had  genius, — when  a  turncoat  has  It, 

The  "Yates  irritabilis"  takes  care 
That  without  notice  few  full  moons  shall  pass  it ; 

Even  good  men  like  to  make  the  public  stare :  — 

1  [M  It  wit,  and  still  is,  the  custom  to  tinge  the  eyes  of  the 
women  with  en  Impalpable  powder,  prepared  chiefly  from 
erode  antimony.  This  pigment,  when  applied  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lid*,  communicatee  to  the  eye  a  tender  end 
ftirlMt<"t  languor." — Hsassct.] 


But  to  my  subject-— let  ae  see— what  was  tt?— 
Oh ! — the  third  canto— and  the  pretty  pair— 
Their  loves,  and  feasts,  and  house,  and  oW,  and  nest 
Of  living  in  their  insular  abode. 

I.XXXTT. 
Their  poet,  a  sad  trimmer,  but  no  lest 

In  company  a  very  pleasant  feuov. 
Had  been  the  favourite  of  full  many  a  me* 

Of  men,  and  made  them  speeches  when  haYndfav; 
And  though  his  meaning  they  eoold  rntrj  pea. 

Yet  ttffl  they  delgn'd  to  hiccup  or  t»  brBov 
The  glorious  meed  of  popular  applause. 
Of  which  the  first  ne'er  knows  the  second  1 


>  X**  Believed  like  Soutbey— and  perused  like 
__MS— "  Crmthaw,  the  friend  of  Cowley,  was  honoured,"  eaja 
Warton, "  with  the  praise  of  Pope ;  who  botn  read  hie  poems  . 
and  borrowed  from  them.    Being  ejected  from  nis  fellowship  ' 


LZZXHL 
But  now  being  lifted  into  high  society, 

And  having  pftck'd  up  several  odds  and  ens* 
Of  free  thoughts  in  his  travels  tor  variety, 

He  deem'd,  being  in  a  lone  Isle,  among  W™*» 
That  without  any  danger  of  a  riot,  he 

Might  for  long  lying  make  himself  amends; 
And  singing  as  he  sung  in  his  warm  youth, 
Agree  to  a  short  armistice  with  truth, 

LXXXIV. 

He  had  travelTd  *mongst  the  Arabs,  Turs*aadftem\ 
And  knew  the  self-lovea  of  the  different  atifem ; 

And  having  lived  with  people  of  an  ranks, 
Had  something  ready  upon  most  cccariom— 

Which  got  him  a  few  presents  and  saotthsota. 
He  varied  with  some  still  his  adulations; 

To  "do  at  Borne  as  »«"««  do,"  a  piece 

Of  conduct  was  which  be  observed  in  Greece. 

LZXXV. 

Thus,  usually,  when  he  was  ask'd  to  sing. 
He  gave  the  different  nations  something  aiawa] ; 

T  was  all  the  same  to  him — "  God  aw  the  Usf," 
Or  u  9a  Ira,"  according  to  the  fashson  stt: 

His  muse  made  increment  of  anything, 
From  the  high  lyric  down  to  the  low  nrJeasJ; 

If  Pindar  sang  horse-races,  what  should  binder 

Himself  from  being  as  pliable  as  Pindar? 

LXXXYL 

In  France,  for  instance,  he  would  write  a  chsooa; 

In  England  a  six  canto  quarto  tale ; 
In  Spain  he  *d  make  a  ballad  or  romance  oft 

The  last  war — much  the  same  In  Partus*); 
In  Germany,  the  Pegasus  he  *d  prance  on 

Would  be  old  Goethe's — (see  what  teyelfcSneV' 
In  Italy  he'd  ape  the  "Trecentist!  ;w* 
In  Greece,  he  *d  sing  some  sort  of  hymn  Ha*  tab  t  >e: 

I*. 
The  isles  of  Greece,  the  hies  of  Greece: 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sunf, 
Where  grew  the  aits  c*  war  and  peace, 

Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phcrhus  sprang! 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet. 
But  all,  except  their  sun.  Is  set. 


lw 


at  Peterbouse  for  denying  the  covenant,  he  tenet 
Catholic,  and  died  canon  of  the  church  at  inrettft 
following  are  from  Cowley's  lines  on  hie  deem  ;— 

-  Angels  (they  say)  brought  the  mined  chapel  the* : 
And  bore  the  sacred  load  in  triumph  threat*  **»**' 
*T!s  surer  much  they  brought  thee  there)  end  »*/. 
And  thou,  their  charge,  went  staffer  el)  the  way.  . 

>  [The  poets  of  the  fourteenth  century — fJaaie.**! 
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The  Sdan l  and  the  TeJan  mute,  • 
The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute, 

Have  round  the  fame  your  shores  refuse: 
Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 

To  sounds  which  echo  farther  west 

Than  your  sires'  "  Islands  of  the  Blest"  * 

3. 
The  mountains  look  on  Marathon  * — 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea; 
And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dream'd  that  Greece  might  still  he  free ; 
For  standing  on  the  Persians1  grave, 
I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

4. 
A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  Salamis ; 
And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below, 

And  men  in  nations;— all  were  his ! 
Be  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 
And  when  the  sun  set  where  were  they  ?  * 

5. 
And  where  are  they  ?  and  where  art  thou. 

My  country  ?  On  thy  voiceless  shore 
The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now— 

The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more  1 
And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine, 
Degenerate  into  bands  like  mine  ? 

6. 
*Tls  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 

Though  link'd  among  a  fetter'd  race, 
To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame, 

Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face ; 
For  what  Is  left  the  poet  here  ? 
For  Greeks  a  blush— -for  Greece  a  tear. 

7. 
Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest  ? 

Must  tee  but  blush  ? — Our  fathers  bled. 
Earth  I  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  at  our  Spartan  dead ! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 
To  make  a  new  Thermopyls  I 

8. 
What,  silent  still  ?  and  silent  all  ? 

Ah  1  no;— the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall, 

And  answer,  M  Let  one  living  head, 
But  one  arise,— we  come,  we  come ! " 
'Tta  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

9. 
In  vain— in  vain :  strike  other  chords ; 

Fill  high  tfce  cup  with  Samian  wine ! 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes, 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine  1 


1  [Homer.]  *  [Anacreon.] 

*  The  ffpw  ftmmmfm  of  the  Greek  poets  were  supposed  to 
lave  been  the  Cape  de  Verd  Island*  or  the  Canaries. 

'  ["  Etibom  looks  oo  Marathon, 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea,"  Ac  — MS.] 

*  •*  Deep  were  the  groans  of  Xerxes,  when  he  saw 

This  haroc  ;  for  his  seat,  a  lofty  mound 
Commanding  the  wide  sea,  o'oriook'd  the  hosts. 
With  rueful  cries  he  rent  his  royal  robes, 
And  through  his  troops  embattled  on  the  shore 
Gave  signal  of  retreat ;  then  started  wild 
Aad  fled  dlsorder'd."  —  AUchylcs. 

*  f-  Which  Hercules  might  deem  hii  own."  —  MS.] 

1  :  .  .  ••  rwu«« 

i»'  vA*»?  inert  »»t* 


Hark  I  rising  to  the  Ignoble  can- 
How  answers  each  bold  'B"^»I**^M  I 

10. 
Tou  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet, 

Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 
Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 

The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 
Tou  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave — 
Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  ? 

11. 
Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  I 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these! 
It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine : 

He  served— but  served  Poly  crates— 
A  tyrant ;  but  our  masters  then 
Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen 

12. 
The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend ; 
That  tyrant  was  MUtiades ! 

Oh !  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind  l 
Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

13. 

FDl  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  1 
On  Soil's  rock,  and  Parga's  shore, 

Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 
Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore ; 

And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown, 

The  Heracleidan  blood  might  own.  ° 

14. 
Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks— 

They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells ; 
In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks, 

The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells ; 
But  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  fraud, 
Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

15. 
Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade— 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine ; 

But  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid, 
My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves, 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

16. 
Place  me  on  Sunium's  marbled  steep, 

Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 
May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep ; 

There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die : 7 
A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine  — 
Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine  i  * 

tiro  *\un*  Swvmv.    ».  r.  X —  Som.  4)tU,  r.  1117. 

*  [This  glorious  Ode  on  the  aspirations  of  Greece  after 
Liberty  is  instantly  followed  up  by  a  strain  of  cold-blooded 
ribaldry :  and,  in  this  way,  all  good  feelings  are  excited  only 
to  accustom  us  to  their  speedy  and  complete  extinction,  and 
we  are  brought  back,  from  their  transient  and  theatrical  ex- 
hibition, to  the  staple  and  substantial  doctrine  of  the  work  — 
the  non-existence  of  constancy  in  women,  or  honour  in  men, 
and  the  folly  of  expecting  to  meet  with  any  such  rirtues,  or 
of  cultivating  them  for  an  undeserving  world  ;  —  and  all  this 
mixed  up  with  so  much  wit  and  cleverness,  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  as  to  make  it  irresistibly  pleasant  and  plau- 
sible—while there  is  not  only  no  antidote  supplied,  but  every 
thing  that  might  have  operated  in  that  way  lias  been  antici- 
pated, and  presented  already  in  as  strong  and  engaging  a  form 
as  possible.  —  Jktfrmy.] 
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lxxxvil 

Thus  sung,  or  would,  or  could,  or  should  have  sung, 
The  modern  Greek,  in  tolerable  verse; 

If  not  like  Orpheus  quite,  when  Greece  was  young, 
Yetin these  times  he  might  have  done  much  worse : 

His  strain  dbplayM  some  feeling— right  or  wrong ; 
And  feeling,  in  a  poet,  is  the  source 

Of  others'  feeling ;  but  they  are  such  liars, 

And  take  all  colours— like  the  hands  of  dyers. 

LXXXVIXL 
But  words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of  ink, 

Falling  like  dew,  upon  a  thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think ; 

*Ti8  strange,  the  shortest  letter  which  man  uses 
Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a  lasting  link 

Of  ages ;  to  what  straits  old  Time  reduces 
Frail  man,  when  paper — even  a  rag  like  this, 
Survives  himself,  his  tomb,  and  all  that's  his. 

LXXXDL 

And  when  his  bones  are  dust,  his  grave  a  blank, 
His  station,  generation,  even  his  nation, 

Become  a  thing,  or  nothing,  save  to  rank 
In  chronological  commemoration, 

Some  dull  MS.  oblivion  long  has  sank, 
Or  graven  stone  found  in  a  barrack's  station 

In  digging  the  foundation  of  a  closet, 

May  turn  his  name  up,  as  a  rare  deposit 

XC. 

And  glory  long  has  made  the  sages  smile ; 

'Tis  something,  nothing,  words,  illusion,  wind — 
Depending  more  upon  the  historian's  style 

Than  on  the  name  a  person  leaves  behind : 
Troy  owes  to  Homer  what  whist  owes  to  Hoyle : 

The  present  century  was  growing  blind 
To  the  great  Marlborough's  skill  in  giving  knocks, 
Until  his  late  Life  by  Archdeacon  Coxe. 

XCI. 
Milton's  the  prince  of  poets — so  we  say ; 

A  little  heavy,  but  no  less  divine : 
An  independent  being  in  his  day — 

Learn'd,  pious,  temperate  in  love  and  wine  ; 
But  his  life  falling  Into  Johnson's  way, 

We're  told  this  great  high  priest  of  all  the  Nine 
Was  whipt  at  college — a  harsh  sire — odd  spouse, 
For  the  first  Mrs.  Milton  left  his  house. l 

XCIL 
All  these  are,  certes,  entertaining  facts, 

Like  Shakspeare's  stealing  deer,  Lord  Bacon's  bribes ; 
Like  Titus'  youth,  and  Cesar's  earliest  acts ; 

Like  Burns  (whom  Doctor  Currie  well  describes); 
Like  Cromwell's  pranks ;  — but  although  truth  exacts 

These  amiable  descriptions  from  the  scribes, 
As  most  essential  to  their  hero's  story, 
They  do  not  much  contribute  to  his  glory. 

1  See  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton. 

*  ["  Confined  his  pedlar  poems  to  democracy.1'— MS.] 
s  [See  Coleridge's  Blograpbia  Literaria,  1817.3 

*  [**  Flouriih'd  its  sophistry  for  aristocracy."  —  MS.] 

*  [The  followers  of  this  fanatic  are  said  to  have  amounted, 
at  one  time,  to  a  hundred  thousand.  She  announced  herself 
at  the  mother  of  a  second  Shiloh,  whose  speedy  advent  she 
confidently  predicted.  A  cradle  of  expensive  materials  was 
prepared  for  the  expected  prodigy.  Dr.  Recce  and  another 
medical  man  attested  her  dropsy ;  and  many  were  her  dopes 
down  to  the  moment  of  her  death,  in  1814.] 

*  [Here  follows  m  the  original  MS.  — 

"  Time  has  approved  Ennui  to  be  the  best 

Of  friends,  and  opiate  draughts ;  your  love  and  wine, 


'II 


XCHL 
All  are  not  moralists,  Ukt  Southey,  when 

He  prated  to  the  world  of  "  Ptta»CTWv;n 
Or  Wordsworth  unexdsed,  unhircd,  who  then 

Season'd  his  pedlar  poems  with  demooicy;* 
Or  Coleridge  5,  long  before  his  flighty  pen 

Let  to  the  Morning  Post  its  aristocracy;* 
When  he  and  Southey,  following  the  same  pith, 
Espoused  two  partners  (milliners  of  Bath). 

XCIV. 

Such  names  at  present  cut  a  convict  figure, 
The  very  Bohmy  Bay  in  moral  geography ; 

Their  loyal  treason,  renegado  rigour, 
Are  good  manure  for  their  more  bait  Wognphr; 

Wordsworth's  last  quarto,  by  the  way,  b  bigger 
Than  any  since  the  birthday  <rf  typography; 

A  drowsy  frowzy  poem,  call'd  the  M  Eiconta," 

Writ  in  a  manner  which  is  my  aversion, 

XCV. 

He  there  builds  up  a  formidable  dyke 
Between  his  own  and  others1  intellect; 

But  Wordsworth's  poem,  and  his  followers,  fflte 
Joanna  Southcote's  Shiloh*,  and  hersed. 

Are  things  which  in  this  century  dent  strike 
The  public  mind, — so  few  are  the  elect; 

And  the  new  births  of  both  their  stale  viigtaiuo 

Have  proved  but  dropsies,  taken  for  divinities. 

XCVL 

But  let  me  to  my  story :  I  must  own, 
If  I  have  any  fault,  it  is  digression, 

Leaving  my  people  to  proceed  atone. 
While  I  soliloquize  beyond  expression: 

But  these  are  my  addresses  from  the  throat. 
Which  put  off  business  to  the  ensuing  sssks- 

Forgetting  each  omission  Is  a  loss  to 

The  world,  not  quite  so  great  as  Artato. 

xevn. 

I  know  that  what  our  neighbours  call "  JsapfvV 
(We've  not  so  good  a  word,  but  have  the  tit* 

In  that  complete  perfection  which  Insam 
An  epic  from  Bob  Southey  every  spring—) 

Form  not  the  true  temptation  which  aHurw 
The  reader ;  but  'twould  not  be  hard  to  &*¥ 

Some  fine  examples  of  the  epopU, 

To  prove  its  grand  ingredient  is  rams.  * 

XCVUX 

We  learn  from  Horace,  "  Homer  sometime*  *^: 
We   feel   without   him,    Wordsworth  swnetto* 

To  show  with  what  complacency  he  creeps*  (sab*-* 
With  his  dear  "  Waggoner*?  around  hit  take* 

He  wishes  for  "  a  boat'*  to  sail  the  deeps— 
Of  ocean? — No,  of  air;  and  then  he  fflskci 

Another  outcry  for  "  a  little  boat," 

And  drivels  seas  to  set  it  well  afloat.  • 


Which  shake  so  much  the  human  «—  —  — 
Must  end  in  languor ;  —men  most  sleep  *%•»**' 

The  happy  lover  and  the  welcome  guest 
Both  sink  at  last  into  a  swooo  dlvtne  ♦ 

Full  of  deep  raptures  and  of  hampers,  they 

Are  somewhat  sick  and  sorry  the  next  day."] 

7  [Wordsworth's  M  Benjamin  the  Waggoner; 
iei9*j 

B  "  There 'stonietMng  fa  naming  none. 

There's  something  In  a  bone  tettoea : 
But  through  the  cloud*  I  'U  never  Boat 
Until  I  have  a  little  boat,"  ate, 

WoaMwonrrV  ?*"  ** 
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If  he  must  fain  sweep  o'er  the  ethereal  plain, 
And  Pegasus  runs  restive  In  his  '<  Waggon," 

Could  he  not  beg  the  loan  of  Charles's  Wain  ? 
Or  pray  Medea  lor  a  single  dragon  ? 

Or  i^  too  classic  for  his  vulgar  brain, 
He  fearM  his  neck  to  venture  such  a  nag  on, 

And  he  must  needs  mount  nearer  to  the  moon, 

Could  not  the  blockhead  ask  for  a  balloon  ? 

C. 

"  Pedlars,"  and"  Boats,"  and  **  Waggons  I"  Oh  I  ye 
shades 

Of  Pope  and  Dryden,  are  we  come  to  this  ? 
That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  evades 

Contempt,  but  from  the  bathos*  vast  abyss 
Floats  scumlike  uppermost,  and  these  Jack  Cades 

Of  sense  and  song  above  your  graves  may  hiss—- 
The  *'  little  boatman"  and  his  "Peter Bell" 
Can  sneer  at  him  who  drew  "  Achitophel  I " i 

CI. 

T'our  tale.  — The  feast  was  over,  the  slaves  gone, 
The  dwarfs  and  dancing  girls  had  all  retired ; 

The  Arab  lore  and  poet's  song  were  done, 
And  every  sound  of  revelry  expired ; 

The  lady  and  her  lover,  left  alone, 
The  rosy  flood  of  twilight's  sky  admired ;  — 

Ave- Maria  I  o'er  the  earth  and  sea, 

That  heavenllest  hour  of  Heaven  is  worthiest  thee  1 

CII. 
Ave  Maria  I  blessed  be  the  hour ! 

The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot,  where  I  so  oft 
Hare  felt  that  moment  in  its  fullest  power 

Sink  o'er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  soft, 
While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower, a 

Or  the  faint  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft, 
And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air, 
And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seem'd  stirr'd  with  prayer. 

I  cm. 

i  Ave  Maria  I  tls  the  hour  of  prayer ! 
!      Ave  Maria  1  'tis  the  hour  of  love  1 
Ave  Maria  1  may  our  spirits  dare 

Look  up  to  thine  and  to  thy  Son's  above ! 
Ave  Maria  I  oh  that  face  so  fair ! 

Those  downcast  eyes  beneath  the  Almighty  dove — 
What  though  'tis  but  a  pictured  image  ?— strike — 
That  painting  is  no  idol, — 'tis  too  like. 

CIV. 
Some  kinder  casuists  are  pleased  to  say, 

In  nameless  prints — that  I  have  no  devotion ; 
But  set  those  persons  down  with  me  to  pray, 

And  you  shall  see  who  has  the  properest  notion 

1  **  The  verses  of  Dryden,  once  highly  celebrated,  are 
forgotten."  —  Mr.  W.  Wordsworth'*  Preface. 

9  f"  While  swung  the  signal  from  the  sacred  tower." — 

■  [**  Are  not  these  pretty  stansai  ?— some  folks  say— 
Downright  in  print— "  —  MS.] 

♦  TM  The  first  am  I  had  a  conversation  with  Lord  Byron 
«m  the  subject  of  religion  wu  at  Ravenna,  my  native  country, 
ts  ittf),  while  we  were  riding  on  horseback  In  an  extensive 
totiLu-y  wood  of  pines.  The  scene  invited  to  religious  me- 
ditation. It  was  a  fine  day  In  spring.  '  How/  he  said, '  raising 
oar  ey«i  to  heaven,  or  directing  them  to  the  earth,  can  we 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  God  ? — or  how.  turning  them  to 
what  ta  within  us,  can  we  doubt  that  there  is  something 
more  noble  end  durable  than  the  clay  of  which  we  are 
fcrmed  V  '*  —  Coukt  Gamba.] 

*  (•*  By  her  example  warn'd,  the  rest  beware ; 

More  easy,  less  Imperious,  were  the  fair ; 


Of  getting  into  heaven  the  shortest  way* 

My  altars  are  the  mountains  and  the  ocean, 
Earth,  air,  stars,  —  all  that  springs  from  the  great 

Whole, 
Who  hath  produced,  and  will  receive  the  souL 

CV. 
Sweet  hour  of  twilight  1— in  the  solitude 

Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood, 

Booted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow'd  o'er, 
To  where  the  last  Cesarean  fortress  stood, 

Evergreen  forest  I  which  Boccaccio's  lore 
And  Dryden 's  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me, 
How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee !  * 

CVI. 
The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine, 

Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song, 
Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and  mine, 

And  vesper  bell's  that  rose  the  boughs  along ; 
The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti's  line, 

His  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair  throng 
Which  learn'd  from  this  example  not  to  fly 
from  a  true  lover, — shadow'd  my  mind's  eye.5 

cvn. 

Oh,  Hesperus !  thou  bringest  all  good  things  6— 
Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer, 

To  the  young  bird  the  parent's  brooding  wings, 
The  welcome  stall  to  the  o'erlabour'd  steer ; 

Whate'er  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  clings, 
Whate'er  our  household  gods  protect  of  dear, 

Are  gather 'd  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest ; 

Thou  bring'st  the  child,  too,  to  the  mother's  breast 

evin. 

Soft  hourl  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart 
Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day 

When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart ; 
Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way 

As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start, 
Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay ; 

Is  this  a  fancy  which  our  reason  scorns  ? 

Ah  I  surely  nothing  dies  but  something  mourns  1 7 

CDL 
When  Nero  perish'd  by  the  justest  doom 

Which  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroy'd, 
Amidst  the  roar  of  liberated  Borne, 

Of  nations  freed,  and  the  world  overjoy'd, 
Some  hands  unseen  strew'd  flowers  upon  his  tomb :  • 

Perhaps  the  weakness  of  a  heart  not  void 
Of  feeling  for  some  kindness  done,  when  power 
Had  left  the  wretch  an  uncorrupted  hour. 

And  that  one  hunting,  which  the  devil  deslgn'd 
For  one  fair  female,  lost  him  half  the  kind/* 

Dry  din'*  Theodore  and  Hanoria.] 

•  "  'E*rifs  trmra  f*eut 

vtfW  /Mint*  rafa." — Fragment  of  Sappho, 

7       "  Era  gia  1'  ora  che  volge  '1  disio, 

A'  naviganti,  e  *ntenerisce  11  cuore ; 
Lo  di  ch' nan  detto  a*  dolci  amid  a  dlo ; 

E  che  lo  nuovo  peregrin*  d'  amore 
Punge,  se  ode  Squilla  di  lontano, 
Che  paia  '1  giorno  pianger  che  si  muore." 

Daott*  Purgatory,  canto  viii. 
This  last  line  is  the  first  of  Gray's  Blegy,  taken  by  him 
without  acknowledgment. 

•  See  Suetonius  for  this  fact.  — ["  The  public  joy  was  so 
great  upon  the  occasion  of  his  death,  that  the  common  people 
ran  up  and  down  with  caps  upon  their  heads.    And  yet  there 
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aim  xr. 


ex. 

Bui  I'm  digressing  ;  what  on  earth  has  Nero, 
Or  any  inch  Uke  soroeign  buffoons, l 

To  do  with  the  transactions  of  my  hero, 
More  than  such  madmen's  fellow  msn    the  moon's  ? 

Sure  my  invention  must  be  down  at  aero, 
And  I  grown  one  of  many  "  wooden  spoons" 

Of  Terse  (the  name  with  which  we  Cantabs  please 

To  dub  the  last  of  honours  in  degrees). 

CXL 
I  feel  this  tediousnest  will  never  do— 

Tis  being  too  epic,  and  I  must  cut  down 
{In  copying)  this  long  canto  into  two; 

They'll  never  find  it  out,  unless  I  own 
The  fact,  excepting  some  experienced  few ; 

And  then  as  an  improvement  twill  be  shown t 
111  prove  that  such  the  opinion  of  the  critic  Is 
From  Aristotle  pauimu  — See  ZIomtiuc. 


were  tome,  who  for  a  long  time  trimmed  up  hit  tomb  with 
epring  and  rammer  lowers,  and.  one  while  placed  his  Image 
upon  bis  rostra  dressed  up  In  state  robes,  another  while  pub- 
lished proclamations  in  his  name,  as  if  he  was  yet  alive,  and 
would  shortly  come  to  Rome  again,  with  a  vengeance  to  all 
his  enemies.''] 

1  ["  But  1  'm  digressing —what  on  earth  have  Nero 

And  Words  worth  — both  poetical  buffoons,"  Ax. 
-MS.] 

*  [Canto  III.  originally  included  almost  all  the  stanzas 
which  now  form  Canto  IV.  Cantos  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  were 
published  together,  In  8vo.,  in  August,  1821 .  The  following 
are  extracts  from  Lord  Byron's  letters  to  Mr.  Murray :  — 

Maoetma.    December  4, 1819 "  The  third  Canto  of  Don 

Juan  is  completed,  in  about  two  hundred  stansas ;  very  de- 
cent, I  believe,  but  do  not  know,  and  it  is  useless  to  discuss." 

December  10, 1819 "  I  have  finished  the  third  Canto, 

but  the  things  I  have  read  and  heard  discourage  all  further 
publication— at  least  for  the  present.  The  cry  is  up,  and 
cant  is  up.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  return  the  price  of 
the  copyright." 

February  7,  1890.  —  '•  I  have  cut  the  third  Canto  into 
liM,  because  it  was  too  long;  and  I  tell  you  this  beforehand, 
because  in  case  of  any  reckoning  between  you  and  me,  these 
two  are  only  to  go  for  one,  as  this  was  the  original  form, 
and,  in  fact,  the  two  together  are  not  longer  than  one  of  the 
first:  so  remember  that  I  have  not  made  this  division  to 
double  upon  you.  —  1  have  not  yet  sent  of?  the  Cantos,  and 
have  some  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  be  published,  for 
they  have  not  the  spirit  of  the  first.  The  outcry  has  not 
frightened  but  it  has  hurt  me,  and  I  have  not  written  com 
amore  this  time." 

October  IS,  1820 — "  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  care  further 
about  Don  Juan.  What  do  you  think  a  very  pretty  Italian 
lady  said  to  me  the  other  day  ?  She  had  read  It  in  the  French, 
ana  paid  me  some  compliments,  with  due  oeawbacxs,  upon 
it.  I  answered,  that  what  she  said  was  true,  but  that  I  sus- 
pected it  would  live  longer  than  Childe  Harold — •  Ah,  but ' 
(said  she)  *  /  would  rather  kaoe  the  fame  of  CkOde  Harold 
for  three  pears  than  an  immorality  of  Don  Juan  I '  The 
truth  is,  that  it  it  too  mum,  and  the  women  hate  many  things 
which  strip  off  the  tinsel  of  tenement  #-  and  they  are  right,  as 
it  would  rob  them  of  their  weapons.  I  never  knew  a  woman 
who  did  not  hate  De  Grammont's  Memoirs  for  the  same 
reason." 

We  subjoin  a  single  specimen  of  the  contemporary  criticism 
on  Cantos  III.,  IV.,  and  V. 

"  It  seems  to  have  become  almost  an  axiom  in  the  literary 
world,  that  nothing  Is  so  painful  to  the  sensibilities  of  an  au- 
thor as  the  palpable  neglect  of  his  productions.  From  this 
species  of  mortification,  no  poet  has  ever,  perhaps,  been  more 
fully  exempt  than  Lord  Byron.  None  of  his  publications 
I  have  failed  in  at  least  exciting  a  sufficient  portion  of  general 
interest  and  attention  ;  and  even  those  among  them  which 
the  scrutinising  eye  of  criticism  might  deem  somewhat  un- 
worthy of  his  powers,  hare  never  compelled  him,  like  many 
of  h. /poetical  brethren,  to  seek  refvge  from  the  apathy  and  | 
uant  of  discernment  of  contemporaries,  in  the  consoling  an-  | 
ticipaiion  of  posthumous  honours  and  triumphs.    But,  If  we  i 
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I. 

Nomura  to  difficult  as  a  beginning 
In  poesy,  unless  perhaps  the  end; 

For  oftentimes  when  Pegasus  seems  wfanfaf 
The  race,  he  sprains  a  wing,  and  down  we  tsal 

Like  Lucifer  when  hurl'd  from  heaven  fcr  state* ; 
Our  sin  the  same,  and  hard  as  bis  to  mend. 

Being  pride  *,  which  leads  the  mind  to  soar  too  nr, 

Till  our  own  weakness  shows  us  wbat  we  sir.* 

n. 

But  Time,  which  brings  all  bctngi  to  tbrfr  hw£ 
And  sharp  Adrenlty,  will  teach  at  last 

Man, — and,  as  we  would  hof^— periapt  the  *t*l 
That  neither  of  their  intellects  are  tut; 

While  youth's  hot  wishes  in  our  ltd  fdm  ieieL 
We  know  not  this — the  blood  flows  on  too  fat; 

But  as  the  torrent  widens  towards  the  ocean, 

We  ponder  deeply  on  each  peat  emotion,  * 


are  to  infer,  from  the  axiom  alreadj  alluded  to,  tasi- 
live  notoriety  must  be  ideating  inTthe  mat  pwpordss  W 
neglect  is  distressing  to  an  author,  then  nouaofaisiriihp 
produi^kmscanaffoMhimsoaniptoaneld^sett^gyg' 

latino  aa  the  Don  Juan.  Revilert  and  partisan i  »*»»•&* 
contributed  to  the  popularity  of  this  dagolsr  wcrtv sa*w 
result  is,  that  scarcely  any  poem  of  the  present  etrhsit* 
more  generally  read,  or  Its  contmuatton  wore  eawjrn: 
impatiently  awaited.  Its  poetical  merits  he**  bsa  earn 
to  the  sUes  byhsadmireo;  andtbeltftttsodual^ 
though  they  hare  joined  to  mathr"***  it,  town*. «» 

they  came  in  its  way,*  passed  by  on  the  omersw.     

"  But  little  progress  Is  made  In  the  Mshwr  sadnNftW* 
of  the  hero  in  these  three  additional  canto*.  Tat  an* 


however,  that  nothing  has  appeared,  framuwbfpMM 
be  farther  from  the  author's  Intention,  tarn  »"■*» J" 
Don  Juan  anything  lake  a  regular  narrative.  wst» 
trary,  tta  general  appearance  tends  stranfty  t»  iswasw » 
the  learned  philosopher's  treatise—'  De  icbas 
aula.*    And  hi 


qulbuadam 


here  we  cannot  aseU 


what  an  admirable  method  those  persons 
reconciling  contradictions,  who,  la  the  mmf  *™i?v 
the  poem  for  its  want  of  plan,  and  impeach  «bt«jr * 
deliberate  design  against  the  religion  and  ayi  una*"  •  o 
country.    HU  lordship  lias  himaetfrfren  watt  sffe** 


i 

Of 


a  very  candid  exposition  of  his  motives— 

•  the  fact  is.  that  1  hare  nothlag  stow* 

Unless  it  were  to  be  a  moment  merry, 
A  novel  word  in  my  vocabulary.' 


Indeed,  the  whole  poem  hat  completely  tat  afltsjsw* 
being  produced  in  those  intermit  la  w*k»  ***»»! 
powerful  mind,  habitually  engaged  In  nterary  «gtnwtt 
relaxes  from  its  more  serious  labours,  and  aa^mnsw"   v 
comparative  trifling.    Hence  the  narranrt JfJJSriJ 
continual  digressions,  and  the  general  character  ew^ 
guage  Is  that  of  irony  and  sarcastic  humonrr— *  gT^T 
Ferity,  which,  however,  often  serve*  but  as  avcD*  ■JJJ5, 
tion.    Nor  can  the  talent  of  the  roaster-hand  •?•■•■/-_ 
coaled :  it  involuntarilv  betrays  itself  tntbe  •JJJJJJj  t 
pathetic  and  sublime  which  frequently  present  J^T^L. 
the  course  of  the  poem  ;  to  the  thoughts  *  tea  «****.  b 
ance,  and  too  deep  for  tears/  which  ace  Intern*** 
various  parts  of  it.'1  —  Caktkell.) 
s      r "  Pride  arid  worse  AttiWtfcoth*vwo***/\ 

Warring  in  heaven  agatott  heaven's *at«ehl*j»*ft . 


[ "  the  same  sin  that  overthrew  the  *a**»t 

And  of  all  sins  most  easily  besets 
Mortals  the  nearest  to  the  angelic  nature:    n 
The  vile  are  only  vain ;  the  great  are  prow*-.      ,- 
Marirn  FoUtto.    *»«>■*  P" 

["  Time  hovers  o'er,  (inpatient  to  destrof, 
And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  joy ; 
In  vain  their  gifts  the  Iwunteou*  m""*  ***' 
The  fruit  autinnnal.  and  the  rmwl  ■  **  1 i 
With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  t \e%t  U*  '»*     . 
He  views,  and  wonders  that  they  pfcaw  ««  «■;    , 
Joh.nso*\i  IVwiryafUhn**  -  " 


! 


As  boy,  I  thought  myself  a  clever  fellow, 

And  wiah'd  that  others  held  the  same  opinion ; 

They  took  it  up  when  my  days  grew  more  mellow, 
And  other  minds  acknowledged  my  dominion : 

Now  my  sere  fancy  "  falls  into  the  yellow 
Leaf  V  and  Imagination  droops  her  pinion, 

And  the  sad  truth  which  hovers  o'er  my  desk 

Turns  what  was  once  romantic  to  burlesque. 

rv. 

And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 

*Tis  that  I  may  not  weep ;  and  If  I  weep, 

*TU  that  our  nature  cannot  always  bring 
Itself  to  apathy,  for  we  must  steep 

Our  hearts  first  in  the  depths  of  Lethe's  spring, 
Ere  what  we  least  wish  to  behold  will  sleep : 

Thetis  baptised  her  mortal  son  in  Styx ;  * 

A  mortal  mother  would  on  Lethe  fix.  > 

V. 
Some  have  accused  me  of  a  strange  design 

Against  the  creed  and  morals  of  the  land,  * 
And  trace  it  in  this  poem  every  line : 

I  dont  pretend  that  I  quite  understand 
My  own  meaning  when  I  would  be  very  fine  j 

But  the  fact  is  that  I  have  nothing  plann'd, 
Unless  it  were  to  be  a  moment  merry/ 
A  novel  word  in  my  vocabulary. 

VI. 

To  the  kind  reader  of  our  sober  clime 

This  way  of  writing  will  appear  exotic ; 
Pulcl  was  sire  of  the  half-serious  rhyme,  * 

Who  sang  when  chivalry  was  more  Quixotic, 
And  revelTd  in  the  fancies  of  the  time,       [despotic ; 

True  knights,  chaste  dames,  huge  giants,  kings 
But  all  these,  save  the  last,  being  obsolete, 
I  chose  a  modern  subject  as  more  meet 

VIL 
How  I  have  treated  It,  I  do  not  know ; 

Perhaps  no  better  than  they  have  treated  me, 
Who  have  imputed  such  designs  as  show 

Not  what  they  saw,  but  what  they  wiah'd  to  see : 
But  if  it  gives  them  pleasure,  be  it  so ; 

This  is  a  liberal  age,  and  thoughts  are  free : 
Meantime  Apollo  plucks  me  by  the  ear, 
And  tells  me  to  resume  my  story  here. • 

VIIL 
Young  Juan  and  his  lady-love  were  left 

To  their  own  hearts'  most  sweet  society ; 
Even  Time  the  pitiless  in  sorrow  cleft 

With  his  rude  scythe  such  gentle  bosoms ;  he 

w  'Tk » grand  poem— and  to  truet—tm*  at  the  10th of 
Juvenal  himself.  The  lapse  of  ages  change*  all  things- 
rime  — language— the  earth — the  bounds  of  the  sea— the 
start  of  the  sky,  and  every  thing  *  about,  around,  and  under- 
neath '  man,  eicept  man  himself,  who  has  always  been,  and 
always  will  be,  an  unlucky  rascal.  The  Infinite  variety  of 
Uvea  conduct  but  to  death,  and  the  infinity  of  wishes  lead  but 
to  dlaeppomtment.  "—^rroN  Diary,  1891.] 

i  r ••  my  May  of  Urn 

la  falTn  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf."—  Macbeth.} 

•  t Achillas  is  said  to  have  been  dipped  by  his  mother  in 
the  river  Styx,  to  render  him  Invulnerable.] 

»  ["  Lathe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 

Her  watery  labyrinth,  whereof  who  drinks 
Forthwith  his  former  state  and  being  forgets, 
Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  Bain." 

Paradise  Lost,  b.  vt.1 

•  r*.  «,  _«  Lord  Byron  is  the  very  Comus  of  poetry,  who, 
by  cbe  bewitching  airiness  of  his  numbers,  alms  to  turn  the 
moral  world  Into  a  herd  of  monsters." — Watkins. 

M  Deep  aa  Byron  has  dipped  his  pen  into  vice,  he  has 
dipped  ft  still  deeper  Into  Immorality.  Alas  1  he  shines  only 
to  mislead— he  flashes  only  to  destroy."  —  Coltom. 


8lgh'd  to  behold  them  of  their  hours  bereft, 

Though  foe  to  love ;  and  yet  they  could  not  be 
Meant  to  grow  old,  but  die  in  happy  spring, 
Before  one  charm  or  hope  had  taken  wing. 

IX. 
Their  laces  were  not  made  for  wrinkles,  their 

Pure  blood  to  stagnate,  their  great  hearts  to  fail ; 
The  blank  grey  was  not  made  to  blast  their  hair, 

But  like  the  climes  that  know  nor  snow  nor  hall, 
They  were  all  summer ;  lightning  might  assail 

And  shiver  them  to  ashes,  but  to  trail 
A  long  and  snake-like  life  of  dull  decay 
Was  not  for  them — they  had  too  little  day. 

X. 

They  were  alone  once  more ;  for  them  to  be 
Thus  was  another  Eden ;  they  were  never 

Weary,  unless  when  separate :  the  tree 
Cut  from  its  forest  root  of  years— the  river 

Damm'd  from  its  fountain — the  child  from  the  knee 
And  breast  maternal  wean'd  at  once  for  ever,— 

Would  wither  less  than  these  two  torn  apart ;  ' 

Alas  l  there  is  no  Instinct  like  the  heart — 

XL 
The  heart — which  may  be  broken :  happy  they  I 

Thrice  fortunate !  who  of  that  fragile  mould, 
The  precious  porcelain  of  human  clay, 

Break  with  the  first  fall :  they  can  ne'er  behold 
The  long  year  link*d  with  heavy  day  on  day, 

And  all  which  must  be  borne,  and  never  told ; 
While  life's  strange  principle  will  often  lie 
Deepest  in  those  who  long  the  most  to  die. 


XII 
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Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,"  was  said  of  yore,* 

And  many  deaths  do  they  escape  by  this : 
The  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  slays  even  more — 

The  death  of  friendship,  love,  youth,  all  that  Is, 
Except  mere  breath ;  and  since  the  silent  shore 

Awaits  at  last  even  those  who  longest  miss 
The  old  archer's  shafts,  perhaps  the  early  grave 
Which  men  weep  over  may  be  meant  to  save. • 

xm. 

Haidee  and  Juan  thought  not  of  the  dead.      [them : 
The  heavens,  and  earth,  and  air,  seem'd  made  for 

They  found  no  fault  with  Time,  save  that  he  fled ; 
They  saw  not  in  themselves  aught  to  condemn : 

Each  was  the  other's  mirror,  and  but  read 
Joy  sparkling  in  their  dark  eyes  like  a  gem, 

And  knew  such  brightness  was  but  the  reflection 

Of  their  exchanging  glances  of  affection. 

"  In  Don  Juan  he  is  highly  profane ;  but,  in  that  poem,  the 

Grofaneness  Is  in  keeping  with  all  the  other  qualities,  and  re- 
gion comes  in  for  e  sneer,  or  a  burlesque,  only  in  common 
with  every  thing  that  is  dear  and  valuable  to  us  as  moral  and 
social  beings."  —  Eel.  Rev. 

14  Dott  thou  aspire,  Ukea  flatanie  mind, 
With  vice  to  waste  and  desolate  mankind  t 
Toward  every  rude  and  dark  and  dismal  deed 
To  see  them  hurrying  on  with  swifter  speed  ? 
To  make  them,  from  restraint  and  conscience  free. 
Bad  as  thyself,  or  worse— If  such  can  be  ?  "— Cottle.] 

'  [See  anti,  p.  482.] 

«  [•«  Cum  canerem  reges  et  prariia,  Cynthlus  aurem 
Vellit,  et  admonuit."— Viao.  EcL  vi.] 

•  [ "  from  it*  mother's  knee 

When  Its  last  weaning  draught  is  drain'd  for  ever. 
The  child  divided— it  were  leu  to  see, 
Toan  these  two  from  each  other  torn  apart."— MS.] 
8  See  Herodotus  (Cleobls  and  Blum).    The  sentiment  Is  in 
a  fragment  of  Hollander. 

•  p  The  less  of  this  cold  world,  the  more  of  Heaven." 


Tt 


Milium.] 


The  gentle  pressure,  and  the  thrilling  touch, 
The  least  glance  better  understood  than  words, 

Which  stfll  said  all,  and  ne'er  could  say  too  much ; 
A  language,  too,  but  Uke  to  that  of  birds, 

Known  but  to  them,  at  least  appearing  such 
As  but  to  lovers  a  true  sense  affords ; 

Sweet  playful  phrases,  which  would  seem  absurd 

To  those  who  have  ceased  to  hear  such,  or  ne'er  heard — 

XV. 

All  these  were  theirs,  for  they  were  children  still, 
And  children  still  they  should  have  ever  been ; 

They  were  not  made  in  the  real  world  to  fill 
A  busy  character  in  the  dull  scene, 

But  like  two  beings  born  from  out  a  rill, 
A  nymph  and  her  beloved,  all  unseen 

To  pass  their  lives  in  fountains  and  on  flowers, 

And  never  know  the  weight  of  human  hours. 

XVL 
Moons  changing  had  roll'd  on,  and  changeless  found 

Those  their  bright  rise  had  lighted  to  such  joys 
As  rarely  they  beheld  throughout  their  round ; 

And  these  were  not  of  the  vain  kind  which  cloys, 
For  theirs  were  buoyant  spirits,  never  bound 

By  the  mere  senses ;  and  that  which  destroys  * 
Most  love,  possession,  unto  them  appear'd 
A  thing  which  each  endearment  more  endearM. 

xvn. 

Oh  beautiful  I  and  rare  as  beautiful ! 

But  theirs  was  love  in  which  the  mind  delights 
To  lose  itself;  when  the  old  world  grows  dull, 

And  we  are  sick  of  its  hack  sounds  and  sights, 
Intrigues,  adventures  of  the  common  school, 

Its  petty  passions,  marriages,  and  flights, 
Where  Hymen's  torch  but  brands  one  strumpet  more, 
Whose  husband  only  knows  her  not  a 


xvm. 

Hard  words;  harsh  truth;  a  truth  which  many  know. 

Enough The  faithful  and  the  fairy  pair, 

Who  never  found  a  single  hour  too  slow, 

What  was  it  made  them  thus  exempt  from  care  ? 
Young  innate  feelings  all  have  felt  below, 

Which  perish  in  the  rest,  but  in  them  were 
Inherent ;  what  we  mortals  call  romantic, 
And  always  envy,  though  we  deem  It  frantic. 


This  is  in  others  a  factitious  state, 

An  opium  dream  8  of  too  much  youth  and  reading, 
But  was  in  them  their  nature  or  their  fate : 

No  novels  e'er  had  set  their  young  hearts  bleeding, 
For  Haidee's  knowledge  was  by  no  means  great, 

And  Juan  was  a  boy  of  saintly  breeding ; 
So  that  there  was  no  reason  for  their  loves 
More  than  for  those  of  nightingales  or  doves. 


They  gased  upon  the  sunset ;  'tis  an  hour 
Dear  unto  all,  but  dearest  to  their  eyes, 

1  ["  For  theirs  were  buoyant  spirits,  which  would  bound 
'Gainst  common  faflingi,"  Arc— MS.] 

*  [The  "  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater  "  bj 
De  Quincy,  had  been  published  shortly  before  this  Canto 
was  written.] 

3  [**  Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  hi  such  a  sort. 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself;*'  Jtc.  —  Shakspbab*.] 


For  it  had  made  them  what  they  were:  the  pove? 

Of  love  had  first  o'ersrhelmed  them  femsacails* 
When  happiness  had  been  their  only  dower. 

And  twilight  saw  them  Uak'd  m  pastas  (to; 
Charm'd  with  each  other,  all  chinas  cbsra'd  tail 

brought 
The  past  stfll  welcome  as  the  present  thought. 


I  know  not  why,  but  in  that  hour  to-night, 
Even  as  they  gated,  a  sudden  tremor  came, 

And  swept,  as  twere,  across  their  hearts'  delight 
Like  the  wind  o'er  a  harp-string,  or  a  flame. 

When  one  is  shook  in  sound,  and  one  in  sight: 
And  thus  some  boding  flash'd  through  either  frua, 

And  call'd  from  Juan's  breast  a  fldnt  low  sjgb, 

While  one  new  tear  arose  In  Haidee's  eye. 

xxn. 

That  large  black  prophet  eye  seem'd  to  dilate 
And  follow  tar  the  disappearing  sun, 

As  if  their  last  fry  of  a  happy  date 
With  his  broad,  bright,  and  shopping  cshwmfoat. 

Juan  gazed  on  her  as  to  ask  bis  fate  — 
He  felt  a  grief;  but  knowing  cause  for  none 

His  glance  inquired  of  hers  for  some  excuse 

For  feelings  causeless,  or  at  least  abstruse. 

XML 
She  turn'd  to  him,  and  smiled,  but  m  that  sat 

Which  makes  not  others  smile  *;  then  tanVd  w^r 
Whatever  feeling  shook  her,  it  seem'd  short, 

And  master'd  by  her  wisdom  or  her  pride; 
When  Juan  spoke,  too — it  might  be  In  sport— 

Of  this  their  mutual  feeling,  she  replied— 
"  If  it  should  be  so, — but —it  cannot  be~ 
Or  I  at  least  shall  not  survive  to  see." 


Juan  would  question  further,  but  she . 

His  Up  to  hers,  and  silenced  him  with  this. 
And  then  dismiss'd  the  omen  from  her  bread, 

Defying  augury  with  that  fond  kiss ; 
And  no  doubt  of  all  methods  'tis  the  best: 

Some  people  prefer  wine— 'tis  not  andai; 
I  have  tried  both  «;  so  those  who  would  t  pot  taw 
May  choose  between  the  headache  and  thebartaas 


One  of  the  two,  according  to  your  choice, 
Woman  or  wine,  you  11  have  to  undergo; 

Both  maladies  are  taxes  on  our  joys : 
But  which  to  choose,  I  really  hardly  know; 

And  if  I  had  to  give  a  casting  voice, 
For  both  sides  I  could  many  reasons  shov. 

And  then  decide,  without  great  wrong  to  either, 

It  were  much  better  to  have  both  than  neither. 


Juan  and  Haidee  gaaed  upon  each  other 

With  swimming  looks  of  speechless  tendVm*** 

Which  miz'd  all  feelings.  Wend,  child,  tonr 
AD  that  the  best  can  mingle  and  express 


*  tu  Theeflect  of  all  wines  and  spirits  upon *»» 
It  asfffea,  but  it  makes  me  gloomy  —  fwuiy  at  0* 
moment  of  their  effect,  and  not  gar  hardlj  em. 


tnpoaes  for  a  time,  though  stdtenft.    S 

? lints, — but  In  general  they  are  low,  and  gst 
hat  is  hopeless;  for  I  do  not  think  1  am  so 
1  was  at  nineteen/*— Byron  Diary.  ltU.j 
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When  two  pure  hearts  are  pour'd  in  one  another, 
And  lore  too  much,  and  yet  can  not  love  less ; 
But  almost  sanctify  the  sweet  excess 
By  the  Immortal  wish  and  power  to  bless,  i 

XXVII. 
Mix'd  in  each  other's  arms,  and  heart  in  heart,  [long 

Why  did  they  not  then  die  ? — they  had  lived  too 
Should  an  hour  come  to  bid  them  breathe  apart ; 

Tears  could  but  bring  them  cruel  things  or  wrong ; 
The  world  was  not  for  them,  nor  the  world's  art 

For  beings  passionate  as  Sappho's  song ; 
Love  was  bom  with  them,  in  them,  so  intense, 
It  was  their  very  spirit — not  a  sense. 
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They  should  have  lived  together  deep  in  woods* 
Unseen  as  sings  the  nightingale  2  ;  they  were 

Unfit  to  mix  in  these  thick  solitudes 
Catt'd  social,  haunts  of  Hate,  and  Vice,  and  Care: 

How  lonely  every  freeborn  creature  broods  ! 
The  sweetest  song-birds  nestle  in  a  pair ; 

The  eagle  soars  alone ;  the  gull  and  crow 

Flock  o'er  their  carrion,  just  like  men  below. 

XXDL 
flow  plllow'd  cheek  to  cheek,  in  loving  sleep, 

Haidee  and  Juan  their  siesta  took, 
▲  gentle  slumber,  but  it  was  not  deep, 

For  ever  and  anon  a  something  shook 
Juan,  and  shuddering  o'er  his  frame  would  creep ; 

And  HaldeVs  sweet  lips  murmur'd  like  a  brook 
A  wordless  music  and  her  face  so  fair 
Stirr*d  with  her  dream,  as  rose-leaves  with  the  air  •' 

XXX. 

Or  as  the  stirring  of  a  deep  clear  stream 
Within  tin  Alpine  hollow,  when  the  wind 

Walks  o'er  H,  was  she  shaken  by  the  dream, 
The  mystical  usurper  of  the  mind— 4 

*  [••  Learn  by  a  mortal  yearning  to  ascend 

Towards  a.  higher  object.    Lore  was  given, 
Encouraged,  tanction'd,  chiefly  for  that  end ; 

For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven  — 
That  self  might  be  annull'd — her  bondage  prove 
The  fetters  of  a  dream,  opposed  to  lore." 

Wordsworth'*  Laodamla.] 

*  [**  The  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 

1  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns: 
There  can  1  ait  alone,  unseen  of  any. 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes." 

Sbakspiars.] 

*  [In  one  of  Wilson's  minor  poems, "  On  the  Death  of  a 
Child"  (1812),  occurs  this  beautiful  image :  — 

.   .    .    .  °  All  her  innocent  thoughts, 
like  rose-leaves  scatter'd."] 

«  f  *•  We  are  somewhat  more  than  ourselves  In  our  sleeps, 
and  the  slumber  of  the  body  seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of 
tb«eoul.  It  is  the  ligation  of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason; 
P4*4  oar  waking  conceptions  do  not  match  the  uncles  of  our 
•Jeeps.  At  my  nativity  my  ascendant  was  the  watery  sign  of 
Seorptu*  i  t  was  born  to  the  planetary  hour  of  Saturn,  and  1 
think  1  hare  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me.  I  am  no 
wmy  facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  gallfardise  of 
cocBpaoy ;  yet  in  one  dream  1  can  compose  a  whole  comedy, 
befoold  the  action,  apprehend  the  Jests,  and  laugh  myself 
ttm ask*  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Were  my  memory  as  fldthful 
mm  toy  reason  Is  then  fruitful,  I  would  never  Study  hot  in  my 

mu  1  and  this  time  also  would  I  choose  for  my  devotions; 

oar  grosser  memorial  have  then  so  little  hold  of  our  ab- 
_cted  understanding*,,  that  they  forget  the  story,  and  can 
only  relate  to  our  awakened  souls  a  confused  and  broken  tale 
est  lias  that  has  pasted."  —  81a  Thomas  Baowxs.] 

*  f»  attentat  state  of  being  t— tor  'tis  still  to  be — 

AadWb*  can  know  all  false  what  then  we  see?"— MS.] 

*  [»  One  of  the  finest  moral  tales  1  ever  read,  is  an.  account 


O'erpowering  us  to  be  whate'er  may  seem 

Good  to  the  soul  which  we  no  more  can  bind » 
Strange  state  of  being !  (for  'tis  still  to  be) 
Senseless  to  feel,  and  with  seal'd  eyes  to  see.  * 

XXXI. 
She  dream'd  of  being  alone  on  the  sea-shore,* 

Chain'd  to  a  rock ;  she  knew  not  how,  but  stir 
She  could  not  from  the  spot,  and  the  loud  roar 

Grew,  and  each  wave  rose  roughly,  threatening  her  3 
And  o'er  her  upper  Up  they  seem'd  to  pour, 

Until  she  sobb'd  tor  breath,  and  soon  they  were 

Foaming  o'er  her  lone  head,  so  fierce  and  high 

Each  broke  to  drown-  her,  yet  she  could  not  die. 
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Anon — she  was  released,  and  then  she  stray'd 
O'er  the  sharp  shingles  with  her  bleeding  feet, 

And  stumbled  almost  every  step  she  made; 
And  something  roll'd  before  her  in  a  sheet, 

Which  she  must  still  pursue  howe'er  afraid : 
'Twas  white  and  indistinct,  nor  stopp'd  to  meet 

Her  glance  nor  grasp,  for  still  she  gazed  and  grasp'd, 

And  ran,  but  It  escaped  her  as  she  clasp'cL 

YTYTTT 

The  dream  changed : — in  a  cave  she  stood,  its  walla 
Were  hung  with  marble  icicles ;  the  work 

Of  ages  on  its  water-fretted  halls,  [and  lurk ; 

Where  waves  might  wash,  and  seals  might  breed 

Her  hair  was  dripping,  and  the  very  balls 
Of  her  black  eyes  seem'd  turh'd  to  tears,  and  mirk 

The  sharp  rocks  took'tf  below  each  drop  they  caught, 

Which  froze  to  marble  as  it  fell, — she  thought 

XXXIV. 

And  wet,  and  cold,  and  lifeless  at  her  feet, 
Pale  as  the  foam  that  froth'd  on  his  dead  brow, 

Which  she  essay'd  in  vain  tp  clear,  (how  sweet 
Were  once  her  cares,  how  idle  seem'd  they  now  1) 

of  a  dream  in  the  Taller,  which,  though  it  has  every  appear- 
ance of  a  real  dream,  comprehends  a  moral  so  sublime  and 
so  interesting,  that  I  question  whether  any  man  who  attends 
to  it  can  ever  forget  it :  and,  if  he  remembers,  whether  he 
can  ever  cease  to  be  the  better  for  it.  Addisoq  is  the  author 
of  the  paper ;  and  I  shall  give  the  story  In  his  own  elegant 
words :  — '  I  was  once  In  agonies  of  grief  that  are  unutterable, 
and  in  so  great  a  distraction  of  mind,  that  I  thought  myself 
even  out  of  the  possibility  of  receiving  comfort.  The  occa- 
sion was  as  follows :  —  When  1  was  a  youth,  in  a  part  of  the 
army  which  was  then  quartered  at  Dover,  I  fell  In  love  with 
an  agreeable  young  woman  of  a  good  Csmlly  in  those  parts, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  addresses  kindly  re- 
ceived, which  occasioned  the  perplexity  1  am  going  to  relate. 
We  were.  In  a  calm  evening,  diverting  ourselves,  on  the  top 
of  a  cliff,  with  the  prospect  of  the  sea ;  and  trilling  away  the 
time  in  such  little  fondnesses,  as  are  most  ridiculous  to  people 
in  business,  and  most  agreeable  to  those  in  love,  in  the 
midst  of  these  our  Innocent  endearments,  she  snatched  a 
paper  of  verses  out  of  my  hand,  and  ran  away  with  them.  I 
was  following  her ;  when  on  a  sudden  the  ground,  though  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  sunk 
under  her,  and  threw  her  down  from  so  prodigious  a  height, 
upon  such  a  range  of  rocks,  as  would  have  dashed  her  into 
ten  thousand  pieces,  had  her  body  been  made  of  adamant. 
It  is  much  easier  lbr  my  reader  to  Imagine  my  state  of  rnrad 
upon  such  an  occasion,  than  for  me  to  express  it.  1  said  to 
myself,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Heaven  to  relieve  me — when 
I  awaked,  equally  transported  and  astonished,  to  see  myself 
drawn  out  of  an  affliction,  which,  the  very  moment  before, 
appeared  to  be  altogether  Inextricable.'  —  What  fable  of 
JEsop,  nay  of  Homer,  or  of  Virgil,  conveys  so  fine  a  moral  ? 
Yet  most  people  have,  If  1  mistake  not,  met  with  such  de- 
liverances by  means  of  a  dream.  Let  as  not  despise  instruc- 
tion, bow  mean  soever  the  vehicle  may  be  that  brings  It. 
Even  If  it  be  a  dream,  let  as  learn  to  profit  by  It  For, 
whether  asleep  or  awake,  we  are  equally  the  care  of  Provi- 
dence ;  and  neither  a  dream,  nor  a  waking  thought,  can 
occur  to  us  without  the  permission  of  Him  la  whom  we  Uva> 
and  move, and  have  our  being."-* Da.  Beams.] 
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Lay  Joan,  nor  could  aught  renew  the  beat 

Of  his  quench'd  heart :  and  the  tea  dirge*  low 
Bang  In  her  sad  ears  like  a  mermaid's  song, 
And  that  brief  dream  appeared  a  life  too  long.  > 

XXXV. 

And  gaalng  on  the  dead,  she  thought  his  face 
Faded,  or  alter'd  into  something  new— 

Like  to  her  father's  features,  tOl  each  trace 
More  like  and  like  to  Lambro*s  aspect  grew— 

With  all  his  keen  worn  look  and  Grecian  grace ; 
And  starting*  she  awoke,  and  what  to  view  ? 

Oh  1  Bowers  of  Heaven !  what  dark  eye  meets  she 
there? 

•Tis— tis  her  father's— flx'd  upon  the  pair ! 


XXXYL 
Then  shrieking,  she  arose,  and  shrirking  fell, 

with  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  to  see 
Him  whom  she  deem'd  a  habitant  where  dwell 

The  ocean-buried,  risen  from  death,  to  be 
Perchance  the  death  of  one  she  loved  too  well : 

Dear  as  her  father  had  been  to  Haldee, 
It  was  a  moment  of  that  awful  kind 
I  have  seen  such-— but  must  not  call  to  mind. 


Up  Juan  sprang  to  Haidee's  bitter  shriek, 
And  caught  her  Calling,  and  from  off  the  wall 

Snatch'd  down  his  sabre,  in  hot  haste  to  wreak 
Vengeance  on  him  who  was  the  cause  of  all : 

Then  Lambro,  who  till  now  forbore  to  speak, 
Smiled  scornfully,  and  said,  "  Within  my  call, 

A  thousand  scimitars  await  the  word ; 

Put  up,  young  man,  put  up  your  silly  sword." 
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And  Haldee  clung  around  him ;  M  Juan,  'tis — 
Tis  Lambro — tis  my  lather !  Kneel  with  me- 

He  will  forgive  us — yes — it  must  be — yes. 
Oh  I  dearest  father,  In  this  agony 

Of  pleasure  and  of  pain — even  while  I  kiss 
Thy  garment's  hem  with  transport,  can  it  be 

That  doubt  should  mingle  with  my  filial  joy  ? 

Deal  with  me  as  thou  wilt,  but  spare  this  boy." 

XXXDL 

High  and  inscrutable  the  old  man  stood. 
Calm  in  his  voice,  and  calm  within  his  eye — 

Not  always  signs  with  him  of  calmest  mood : 
He  look'd  upon  her,  but  gave  no  reply ; 

Then  turn'd  to  Juan,  in  whose  cheek  the  blood 
Oft  came  and  went,  as  there  resolved  to  die ; 

In  arms,  at  least,  he  stood,  in  act  to  spring 

On  the  first  foe  whom  Lambro's  call  might  bring. 


«  Young  man,  your  sword;"  so  Lambro  once  more 
Juan  replied,  "  Not  while  this  arm  Is  free."  [said : 

>  ["  I  awoke  from  a  dream— well !  and  have  not  others 
dreamed? — Such  a  dream  1— .  bat  she  did  not  overtake  me. 
I  wish  the  dead  would  rest,  however.  Ugh  I  bow  my  blood 
chilled — and  I  could  not  wake— and— heighol 

*  Shadows  to-night 
Have  struck  more  terror  in  the  soul  of  filchard. 
Than  could  the  substance  often  thousand, 
Arm'd  all  in  proof/  ftc.  ax. 

I  do  not  Hke  this  dream,—  I  hate  its '  foregone  conclusion.* 
And  am  1  to  be  shaken  by  shadows?  Ay,  when  they  remind 
bm  of— no  matter— but,  If  I  dream  thus  again,  I  will  try 
whether  «0  sleep  has  the  Hke  visions.    Since  1  rose,  I've 


The  old  man's  cheek  grew  pale,  but  not  with  drat, 
And  drawing  from  his  belt  a  pistol,  he 

Replied,  "  Tour  blood  be  then  on  your  own  heal* 
Then  look'd  close  at  the  flint,  as  if  to  set 

'Twas  fresh— -for  he  had  lately  used  the  lock - 

And  next  proceeded  quietly  to  cock. 

XLL 
It  has  a  strange  quick  Jar  upon  the  ear, 

That  cocking  of  a  pistol,  when  you  know 
A  moment  more  will  bring  the  sight  to  beer 

Upon  your  person,  twelve  yards  off,  ox  so; 
A  gentlemanly  distance,  not  too  near. 

If  you  have  got  a  former  friend  for  foe; 
But  after  being  fired  at  once  or  twice, 
The  ear  becomes  more  Irish,  and  less  nice. 


Lambro  presented,  and  one  Instant  more 
Had  stopp'd  this  Canto,  and  Don  Jutns  breath. 

When  Haldee  threw  herself  her  boy  before; 
Stem  as  her  sire:  M  On  me,"  she  cried,  •ktwan 

Descend — the  fault  is  mine ;  this  fetal  shore 
He  found  —  but  sought  not    I  havepkdfeinj 
frith; 

I  love  him— I  wffl  die  with  him :  I  knew 

Tour  nature's  firmness — know  your  daoghter*s  tot* 


A  minute  past,  and  the  had  been  all  tears, 
And  tenderness,  tad  Infancy;  but  now 

She  stood  at  one  who  champion*d  human  few— 
Pale,  statue-like,  and  stern,  she  woo'd  the  sto* ; 

And  tall  beyond  her  sex.  and  their  comseen, 
She  drew  up  to  her  height,  as  if  to  show 

A  fairer  mark ;  and  with  a  flx'd  eye  scam 'd 

Her  fooler's  free —but  never  stopp'd  bh  hint 


He  gased  on  her,  and  she  an  him ;  twas  strop 
How  like  they  look'd !  the  expression  *■  tat 


Serenely  savage,  with  a  little  change 
In  the  large  dark  eye's  mutual-darted  sow; 

For  she,  too,  was  as  one  who  could  avenge, 
If  cause  should  be— a  lioness,  though  taae, 

Her  father's  blood  before  her  fother*s  face 

BoU'd  up,  and  proved  her  truly  of  his  race. 


I  said  they  were  alike,  their  features  and 
Their  stature,  differing  but  in  sex  andvem; 

Even  to  the  delkacy  of  their  hand* 
There  was  resemblance,  such  as  true  blood  vdffi 

And  now  to  tee  them,  thus  divided,  stand 
In  flx'd  ferocity,  when  Joyous  tears, 

And  sweet  sensations,  should  have  witamrri  bctt. 

Show  what  the  passions  are  In  their  foBgw** 

been  in  considerable  bodily  pate  aboi  bat  It  ■  f*»"J 
over,  and  now,  like  Lord  Otabr,  I  ass  wosaa  qp*4* 
day."— Bgnm  Jomrnml,  lallj 

*  f The  reader  win  upsictb  a  anions 
whiea 


the 


poet  notices,  with  respect  setae » 
daughter.  Lord  Byron,  we  sospett. 
hint  of  this  to  All  Pacha,  who,  by  * 


for  the  first 

original  of  Lambro ;  for,  whan  hb  lordship 

with  hi*  friend  Hobhoote,  to  that 

the  Tlzier  said  that  he  knew  he 

(<.«.  the  Great  Man),  by  the 

— Galt.] 
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The  father  paused  a  moment)  then  withdrew 
Hb  weapon*  and  replaced  it ;  but  stood  still. 

And  looking  on  her,  as  to  look  her  through, 

'•  Not  /,"  he  said,  "  have  sought  this  stranger's  ill ; 

Not  /  have  made  this  desolation :  few 

Would  bear  such  outrage,  and  forbear  to  kill  j 

But  I  must  do  my  duty — how  thou  hast 

Done  thine,  the  present  vouches  for  the  past * 

XLVIL 
"  Let  him  disarm ;  or,  by  my  Cither's  head, 

His  own  shall  roll  before  you  like  a  ball  I " 
He  raised  his  whistle,  as  the  word  he  said, 

And  blew ;  another  answer'd  to  the  call, 
And  rushing  in  disorderly,  though  led, 

And  arm'd  from  boot  to  turban,  one  and  all, 
Some  twenty  of  his  train  came,  rank  on  rank ; 
He  gave  the  word,  —  "  Arrest  or  slay  the  Frank." 

XLYIIL 
Then,  with  a  sudden  movement,  he  withdrew 

His  daughter ;  while  compress 'd  within  his  clasp, 
T  wlxt  her  and  Juan  Interposed  the  crew ; 

In  vain  she  struggled  In  her  father's  grasp  — 
His  arms  were  like  a  serpent's  coil :  then  flew 

Upon  their  prey,  as  darts  an  angry  asp, 
The  file  of  pirates :  save  the  foremost,  who 
Had  fallen,  with  his  right  shoulder  half  cut  through. 

XLEL 
The  second  had  his  cheek  laid  open ;  but 

The  third,  a  wary,  cool  old  sworder,  took 
The  blows  upon  his  cutlass,  and  then  put 

His  own  well  in ;  so  well,  ere  you  could  look, 
His  man  was  floored,  and  helpless  at  his  foot, 

With  the  blood  running  like  a  little  brook 
Prom  two  smart  sabre  gashes,  deep  and  red- 
one on  the  arm,  the  other  on  the  head. 

L. 

And  then  they  bound  him  where  he  fell,  and  bore 
Juan  from  the  apartment :  with  a  sign 

Old  Lambro  bade  them  take  him  to  the  shore, 
Where  lay  some  ships  which  were  to  sail  at  nine.  > 

They  laid  him  in  a  boat,  and  plied  the  oar 

Until  they  rcach'd  some  galliots,  placed  in  line ; 

On  board  of  one  of  these,  and  under  hatches, 

They  stow'd  him,  with  strict  orders  to  the  watches. 

LL 
The  world  is  full  of  strange  vicissitudes, 

And  here  was  one  exceedingly  unpleasant : 
A  gentleman  so  rich  In  the  world's  goods, 

Handsome  and  young,  enjoying  all  the  present, 

•  f  And  if /did  my  doty  as  thou  hart, 

This  hour  were  thine,  and  thy  young  minion's  last." 
.MS.] 

•  ["  Till  farther  order*  should  his  doom  assign."  —  MS.] 

•  £"  Bat  thou,  sweet  fury  of  the  fiery  rill, 

Makest  on  the  liver  a  still  worse  attack ; 
Besides,  thy  price  is  something  dearer  still."— MS.] 

<  [**  1  have  bean  considering  what  can  be  the  reason  why  I 
always  wake  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning*  and  always  in 
eery  bad  spirits— 1  may  say,  in  actual  despair  and  despond- 
ency, In  afi  respects,  eren  of  that  which  pleased  me  orer 
sight.  In  about  an  hour  or  two  this  goes  off.  and  I  compose 
cttber  to  sleep  again,  or,  at  least,  to  quiet.  In  England,  fire 
years  ago,  I  had  the  same  kind  of  hypochondria,  but  accom- 
panied with  so  riolent  a  thirst,  that  I  hare  drunk  as  many 
as  thirteen  bottles  of  soda-water  In  one  night,  after  going  to 
bad,  and  been  still  thirsty.  At  present  I  hare  not  the  thirst, 
bat  the  depression  of  spirits  is  no  less  riolent.    What  la  it  ? 


Just  at  the  very  time  when  he  least  broods 
On  such  a  thing,  is  suddenly  to  sea  sent, 
Wounded  and  chaln'd,  so  that  he  cannot  move. 
And  all  because  a  lady  fell  In  love. 

LTJL 
Here  I  must  leave  him,  for  I  grow  pathetic, 

Moved  by  the  Chinese  nymph  of  tears,  green  tea  I 
Than  whom  Cassandra  was  not  more  prophetic ; 

For  if  my  pure  libations  exceed  three, 
I  feel  my  heart  become  so  sympathetic, 

That  I  must  have  recourse  to  black  Bohea : 
'T  is  pity  wine  should  be  so  deleterious, 
For  tea  and  coffee  leave  us  much  more  serious, 

LIIL 
Unless  when  qualified  with  thee,  Cognlac  I 

Sweet  Naiad  of  the  Phlegethontic  rill  i 
Ah  !  why  the  liver  wilt  thou  thus  attack,  * 

And  make,  like  other  nymphs,  thy  lovers  ill  ?  * 
I  would  take  refuge  in  weak  punch,  but  rack 

(In  each  sense  of  the  word),  whene'er  I  fill 
My  mild  and  midnight  beakers  to  the  brim, 
Wakes  me  next  morning  with  its  synonym. 

LIV. 
I  leave  Don  Juan  for  the  present,  safe— 

Not  sound,  poor  fellow,  but  severely  wounded ; 
Tet  could  his  corporal  pangs  amount  to  half 

Of  those  with  which  his  HaideVs  bosom  bounded  1 
She  was  not  one  to  weep,  and  rave,  and  chafe, 

And  then  give  way,  subdued  because  surrounded ; 
Her  mother  was  a  Moorish  maid  from  Fes, 
Where  all  is  Eden,  or  a  wilderness. 

LV. 
There  the  large  olive  rains  its  amber  store 

In  marble  fonts ;  there  grain,  and  flower,  and  fruit, 
Gush  from  the  earth  until  the  land  runs  o'er ;  * 

But  there,  too,  many  a  poison-tree  has  root, 
And  midnight  listens  to  the  lion's  roar, 

And  bug,  long  deserts  scorch  the  camel's  foot, 
Or  heaving  whelm  the  helpless  caravan ; 
And  as  the  soil  is,  so  the  heart  of  man. 

LVL 
Afric  is  all  the  sun's,  and  as  her  earth 

Her  human  clay  is  kindled  ;  full  of  power 
For  good  or  evil,  burning  from  its  birth, 

The  Moorish  blood  partakes  the  planet's  hour, 
And  like  the  soil  beneath  it  will  bring  forth : 

Beauty  and  love  were  HaideVs  mother's  dower ; 
But  her  large  dark  eye  showM  deep  Passion's  force, 
Though  sleeping  like  a  lion  near  a  source.  6 

— liver  f  I  suppose  that  it  is  all  hypochondria."— Byron 
Diary,  1891.] 

»  rM  At  Fee,  the  houses  of  the  great  and  wealthy  bare, 
wlthinside,  spacious  courts,  adorned  with  sumptuous  galle- 
ries, founts  or  the  finest  marble,  and  fish-ponds,  shaded  with 
orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  and  fig  trees,  abounding  with 
fruit,  and  ornamented  with  roses,  hyacinths,  Jasmine,  Violets, 
and  other  odoriferous  flowers,  emitting  a  delectable  fra» 

ranee;  so 

forocco*} 


Sance;  so  that  it  is  justly  called  a  paradise.''— Jaccsosfs 
o 


Or. 


Or, 


•  ["  Beauty  and  passion  were  the  natural  dower 
Of  HaideVs  mother,  but  her  climate's  force 
Lay  at  her  heart,  though  sleeping  at  the  source.' 


"  But  in  her  large  eye  lay  deep  passion's  force. 
Like  to  a  lion  sleeping  by  a  source." 

14  But  in  her  large  eye  lay  deep  passion's  force, 
As  sleeps  a  Uoo  by  a  river's  source."  —  M8.1 
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LT1L 
Her  daughter,  tempered  with  a  milder  ray, 

Like  summer  clouds  all  silvery,  smooth,  and  lair, 
Till  slowly  charged  with  thunder  they  display 

Terror  to  earth,  and  tempest  to  the  air, 
Had  held  till  now  her  soft  and  milky  way ; 

Bat  overwrought  with  passion  and  despair, 
The  lire  burst  forth  from  her  Numidian  veins, 
Even  as  the  Simoom »  sweeps  the  blasted  plains. 

LVHL 
The  last  sight  which  she  saw  waa  Juan's  gore, 

And  he  himself  o*ermaster'd  and  cut  down ; 
His  blood  was  running  on  the  very  floor 

Where  late  he  trod,  her  beautiful,  her  own ; 
Thus  much  she  view'd  an  instant  and  no  more, — 

Her  struggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive  groan ; 
On  her  sire's  arm,  which  until  now  scarce  held 
Her  writhing,  fell  she  like  a  cedar  feU'd. 

LEX. 
A  vein  had  burst,  and  her  sweet  lips'  pure  dyes  * 

Were  dabbled  with  the  deep  blood  which  ran  o'er;  * 
And  her  head  droop'd,  as  when  the  lily  lies        [bore 

O'ercharged  with  rain :  her  summon'd  handmaids 
Their  lady  to  her  couch  with  gushing*  eyes ; 

Of  herbs  and  cordials  they  produced  their  store, 
But  she  defied  all  means  they  could  employ, 
like  one  life  could  not  hold,  nor  death  destroy. 


Says  lay  she  In  that  state  unchanged,  though  chill — 
With  nothing  livid,  still  her  lips  were  red ; 

She  had  no  pulse,  but  death  seem'd  absent  still; 
No  hideous  sign  proclaim'd  her  surely  dead ; 

Corruption  came  not  in  each  mind  to  kill 
All  hope ;  to  look  upon  her  sweet  face  bred 

New  thoughts  of  life,  for  it  seem'd  full  of  soul  — 

She  had  so  much,  earth  could  not  claim  the  whole. 

LXI. 

The  ruling  passion,  such  as  marble  shows 
When  exquisitely  chisell'd,  still  lay  there, 

But  flx'd  as  marble's  unchanged  aspect  throws 
O'er  the  fidr  Venus,  but  for  ever  fidr ;  * 

i  [The  suffocating  blast  of  the  Desert.    See  awlt,  p.  65.] 

•  tM  The  blood  gush'd  from  her  Hps.  and  ears,  and  eyes : 

Those  eyes,  so  beautiful— beheld  no  more."—  MS.] 

*  This  is  no  very  uncommon  effect  of  the  violence  of  con- 
flicting and  different  passions.  The  Doge  Frands  Foscari, 
on  his  deposition  in  1457.  hearing  the  bells  of  St.  Mark  an- 
pounce  the  election  of  his  successor,  M  mourut  subitement 
d'une  heniorragie  causae  par  one  veine  qui  s'cclata  dans  sa 
poitrine."  (see  .sismondl  and  Dam,  vols,  L  and  ii. :  see  also 
mUi,  p.  08.)  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  when  "  Who  would 
kave  tkomgkt  tie  old  mm  had  to  much  Uoodinkim?"  Be- 
fore I  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  I  was  witness  to  a  melancholy 
instance  of  the  same  effect  of  mixed  passions  upon  a  young 
person,  who,  however,  did  not  die  in  consequence,  at  that 
time,  but  fell  a  victim  some  years  afterwards  to  a  seizure  of 
the  same  kind,  arising  from  causes  Intimately  connected  with 
agitation  of  mind. 


*  [See  asm?,  p.  47.  The  view  of  the  Venus  of  Medids 
Instantly  suggests  the  lines  in  the  *  Seasons,"— 

—  ••  With  wild  surprise. 
As  If  to  marble  struck,  devoid  of  sense, 
A  stupid  moment  motionless  she  stood : 
So  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world," 

Hoaaouse.] 

*  [•*  The  sublime  mark  of  a  great  soul  shines  forth,  in  all 
Its  beauty,  through  those  affecting  expressions  of  pain  and 
anguish  that  appear  in  the  countenance  of  the  famous  Lao- 
coon,  and  diffuse  their  horrors  through  his  convulsed  mem- 
bers. The  bitterness  of  his  torment  seems  to  be  Imprinted 
on  each  muscle,  and  to  swell  every  nerve ;  and  it  la  expressed 
with  peculiar  energy,  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdomen  and 


O'er  the  Laocoon's  all  eternal  throes,* 

And  ever-dying  Gladiator's  air,  * 
Their  energy  like  life  farms  all  thsftr 
Yet  looks  not  life,  for  they  are  still  thtanm— ' 

LXH. 
She  woke  at  length,  but  not  as  steepen  vat* 

Bather  the  dead,  tor  life  scemM  somcthm*.  ore, 
A  strange  sensation  which  she  must  partake 

Perforce,  since  whatsoever  met  her  view 
Struck  not  her  memory,  though  a  heavy  atbe 

Lay  at  her  heart,  whose  earliest  best  HO  tow 
Brought  back  the  sense  of  pain  without  Its  ane, 
For,  for  a  white,  the  furies  made  a  pane. 

LX1IL 
She  look'd  on  many  a  lace  with  vacant  eyr, 

On  many  a  token  without  knowing  what ; 
She  saw  them  watch  her  without  taking  wby; 

And  reck'd  not  who  around  her  pillow  sat; 
Not  speechless,  though  the  spoke  not ;  not  a  4g* 

Relieved  her  thoughts;  dull  silence  and  qrickestf 
Were  tried  in  vain  by  those  who  served;  sbt  avt 
No  sign,  save  breath,  of  having  left  the  part. 

LXIV. 

Her  handmaids  tended,  but  she  heeded  Dot ; 

Her  cither  watchM,  she  turn'd  her  eyes  aw* J; 
She  recognised  no  being,  and  no  spot. 

However  dear  or  chertah'd  in  their  day; 
They  changed  from  room  to  room,  but  ill  *■**, 

Gentle,  but  without  memory  she  lay ; 
At  length   those   eyes,  which  they  raid  fida  * 

weaning 
Back  to  old  thoughts,  wax*  rail  of  IwaTftd  noaiifr 

LXV. 

And  then  a  slave  bethought  her  of  a  harp; 

The  harper  came,  and  tuned  hb  instrument ; 
At  the  first  notes,  irregular  and  sharp. 

On  him  her  flashing  eyes  a  moment  bent. 
Then  to  the  wall  she  turn'd  as  if  to  wan 

Her  thoughts  from  sorrow  throuwjiker  heart  n>**: 
And  he  began  a  long  low  island  song 
Of  ancient  days,  ere  tyranny  grew  strong. 

all  the  lower  parts  of  Ms  body:  this  expmdco  is  »►"*• 
that  the  attentive  spectator  partakes,  (a  some  ■**** •*  r| 
anguish  it  represents.  The  «tteugiofuVoodysa«»*«*j 
vation  of  the  soul  are  expressed  to  every  nwosUw **•*]* 


energy,  and  form  the  most  sublime  contra*  -—- .. 
Laocoon  suffers  it,  but  he  suffers  like  the  ftfletitf**5r 
pbocles ;  his  lamentable  situation  pierces  ts*  saaAJf  j£ 
us,  at  the  same  tune,  with  an  ambitious  desft*  »»■>"? 
to  imitate  his  constancy  and  magnanfaair/  Id  tat  pes  ** 
suffering*  that  may  tall  to  our  lot.'* — Wosauutf-  . 
M  In  the  group  of  the  Laocoon,  the  frigid *ow***JI 


man  criticism  have  discovered  pHy  like  ■  Wl^T_':^ftr 
on  the  father's  eyes :  he  is  seen  to  suppress  m  W  ^TL^t 
his  children  the  shriek  for  himself —his nosgjb  «? fjq 
upward,  to  express  indignation  at  unworthy  •"■JflSiJTi 
he  is  said  at  the  same  time  to  implore  oeio<M  «e  *, 
these  are  added  the  winged  effects  of  the  serpent-?** ■  g 
writhings  of  the  body,  the  speams  of  the  *****%£& 
miraculous  organisation  of  such  expression,  Al*"*"'^ 
sculptor  of  the  Laocooo.  was  too  wise  to  ley  ""^i- 
figure  Is  a  class:  it  characterises  every  heaaTf  *  *^ 
verging  on  age ;  the  prince,  the  priest,  the  *B***V~g 
butTateorbed  In  the  man,  serve  only  to  dlgidr  £»"*■; 


one  great  expression ;  though  pclsed  by  the  art*  **•_, 
apply  the  compass  to  the  ace  of  the  Laococo  a 'M»S, 
the  wav  fluctuatin*  m  the  storm.*  this  tavpatw  "- 


the  way  fluctuating  la  the 
this  contracted  nose,  the " 
all,  that  long-drawn  sson 
convulsion,  features  of  nature, 
death.'* —  Fcsau.] 

•  See  mitt,  p.  9i] 
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LXVL 

Anon  her  thin  wan  fingers  best  the  wall 
In  tune  to  his  old  tune ;  he  changed  the  theme, 

And  rang  of  love ;  the  fierce  name  etrock  through  all 
Her  recollection ;  on  her  flash'd  the  dream 

Of  what  she  was,  and  la,  if  ye  could  call 
To  be  so  being ;  in  a  gushing  stream 

The  tears  rush'd  forth  from  her  o'erckmded  brain, 

Uke  mountain  mists  at  length  dissolved  in  rain. 

LXVIL 
Snort  solace,  vain  relief ! — thought  came  too  quick, 

And  whhi'd  her  brain  to  madness  j  she  arose 
As  one  who  ne'er  had  dwelt  among  the  sick, 

And  flew  at  all  she  met,  as  on  her  foes ; 
But  no  one  ever  heard  her  speak  or  shriek, 

Although  her  paroxysm  drew  towards  its  dose;  — 
Hers  was  a  frensy  whl<*  dbdaln'd  to  rave, 
Even  when  they  smote  her,  in  the  hope  to  save. 

Lxvm. 

Yet  she  betray'd  at  times  a  gleam  of  sense ; 

Hothing  could  make  her  meet  her  father's  face, 
Though  on  all  other  things  with  looks  intense 

She  gamed,  but  none  she  ever  could  retrace ; 
Food  she  refused,  and  raiment ;  no  pretence 

AvalTd  for  either ;  neither  change  of  place, 
Nor  time,  nor  skfl],  nor  remedy,  could  give  her 
Senses  to  sleep— tike  power  seem'd  gone  for  ever. 

lxtx 

Twelve  days  and  nights  she  withered  thus  *  at  last, 
Without  a  groan,  or  sigh,  or  glance,  to  show 

A  parting  pang,  the  spirit  from  her  poss'd : 

And  they  who  watch'd  her  nearest  could  not  know 

The  very  instant,  till  the  change  that  cast 
Her  sweet  face  into  shadow,  dull  and  slow, 

Olased  o'er  Uer  eyes — the  beautiful,  the  black— 

Oh !  to  postess  iuch  lustre — and  then  lack  1  l 

LXX. 
She  died,  but  not  alone ;  she  held  within 

A  second  principle  of  life,  which  might 
Have  dawn'd  a  fair  and  sinless  child  of  sin ;  * 

But  closed  its  little  being  without  light, 
And  went  down  to  the  grave  unborn,  wherein 

Blossom  and  bough  lie  withered  with  one  blight ; 
In  vain  the  dews  of  Heaven  descend  above 
The  bleeding  flower  and  blasted  fruit  of  love, 

>  f*  And  then  be  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke. 
And  looking  on  It  with  lack-lustre  eye." 

A*  You  Like  It.] 

*  r*  Hare  dawn'd  a  child  of  beauty,  though  of  sin."  — 
MS.] 

*  r  u  Duncan  Is  In  his  grare : 

After  life's  fitful  fever  ha  sleeps  well."— Afacftrt*.  J 

*  (We  think  that  few  will  withhold  their  sympathy  from 
(his  efffft^ff  catastrophe,  or  refuse  to  drop  a  tear  over  the 
fret  of  the  lovely  and  unfortunate  Haidee,  and  to  hid  her 

"sleep  well 
By  the  sea  shore,  whereon  she  loved  to  dwell." 

Over  this  charming  creature  the  poet  has  thrown  a  beauty 
and  a  Jaadnatlon,  which  were  never,  we  think,  surpassed. 
In  this,  as  in  the  former  cantos,  he  pours  out  a  singular  mix- 
tare  of  pathos,  doggrel,  wit.  and  satire ;  taking  a  strange  and 
aloseet  ntaUgTn**  delight  In  dashing  the  laughter  he  has 
raised  with  tears,  and  crossing  his  finest  and  most  affecting 
with  burlesque  Ideas,  against  which  no  gravity  is 
—  Campbell.] 

*  C"  No  stone  Is  there  to  read,  nor  tongue  to  say, 

Wo  dirge  —  save  when  arise  the  stormy  seas.  —  MS.] 

*  fit  will  be  advanced  that  her  amours  are  objectionable, 
by  some  fesririlofts  critic, 


Thus  lived — thus  died  she ;  never  more  on  her 
Shall  sorrow  light,  or  shame.     She  was  not  made 

Through  yean  or  moons  the  tamer  weight  to  bear, 
Which  colder  hearts  endure  till  they  are  laid 

By  age  in  earth :  her  days  and  pleasures  were 
BrieA  but  delightful — such  as  had  not  staid 

Long  with  her  destiny;  but  she  sleeps  well 3 

By  the  sea-shore,  whereon  she  loved  to  dwell.  + 


That  isle  is  now  all  desolate  and  bare, 
Its  dwellings  down,  its  tenants  pass'd  away ; 

None  but  her  own  and  father's  grave  is  there, 
And  nothing  outward  tells  of  human  day ; 

Ye  could  not  know  where  lies  a  thing  so  firir, 
No  stone  is  there  to  show,  no  tongue  to  say, 

What  was ;  no  dirge,  except  the  hollow  sea's,  • 

Mourns  o'er  the  beauty  of  the  Cydades. 

LXXJJL 
But  many  a  Greek  maid  in  a  loving  song 

Sighs  o'er  her  name ;  and  many  an  islander 
With  her  sire's  story  makes  the  night  less  long ; 

Valour  was  his,  and  beauty  dwelt  with  her : 
If  she  loved  rashly,  her  life  paid  for  wrong  —  *  ■ 

A  heavy  price  must  all  pay  who  thus  err. 
In  some  shape ;  let  none  think  to  fly  the  danger, 
For  soon  or  late  Love  Is  his  own  avenger. 

LXXIV. 
But  let  me  change  this  theme,  which  grows  too  sad, 

And  lay  this  sheet  of  sorrows  on  the  shelf ; 
I  don't  much  Uke  describing  people  mad, 

For  fear  of  seeming  rather  touch'd  myself— 
Besides,  I've  no  more  on  this  head  to  add ; 

And  as  my  Muse  is  a  capricious  elf, 
We'll  put  about,  and  try  another  tack 
With  Juan,  left  half-kill'd  some  stanzas  back. 

LXXV. 
Wounded  and  fetter'd,  "  cabln'd,  cribb'd,  confined,"  7 

Some  days  and  nights  elapsed  before  that  he 
Could  altogether  call  the  past  to  mind ; 

And  when  be  did,  he  found  himself  at  sea. 
Sailing  six  knots  an  hour  before  the  wind ; 

The  shores  of  Dion  lay  beneath  their  lee— 
Another  time  he  might  have  liked  to  see  'em, 
But  now  was  not  much  pleased  with  Cape  Sigsram.  * 

"  Who  minces  virtue,  and  doth  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name." 

If  the  loves  of  Juan  and  Haidle  are  not  pure  and  innocent, 
and  dictated  with  sufficient  delicacy  and  propriety,  the  tender 
passion  may  as  well  be  struck  at  once  out  of  the  list  of  the 
poet's  themes.  We  must  shut  our  eyes  and  harden  our 
hearts  against  the  master-passion  of  our  existence  \  and,  be- 
coming mere  creatures  or  hypocrisy  and  form,  charge  even 
Milton  himself  with  folly.  —  Campbell.] 

'  C"  But  now  1  'm  cabin'd,  cribb'd,"  Ac—  Shaejpeabi.] 

»  [We  had  a  full  view  of  Mount  Ida, 

"  Where  Juno  once  caress'd  her  amorous  Jove, 
And  the  world's  master  lay  subdued  by  love." 

We  anchored  at  Cape  Janissary,  the  famous  promontory  of 
Slgssum.  My  curiosity  supplied  me  with  strength  to  climb 
to  the  top  of  It,  to  see  the  place  where  Achilles  was  burled, 
and  where  Alexander  ran  naked  round  his  tomb,  in  honour 
of  him  —  which  no  doubt  was  a  great  comfort  to  his  ghost. 
Farther  downward  we  saw  the  promontory  famed  for  the 
sepulchre  of  Alax.  While  I  reviewed  these  celebrated  fields 
and  rivers,  I  admired  the  exact  geography  of  Homer,  whom 
I  had  in  my  hand.  Almost  every  epithet  he  gives  to  a  moun- 
tain or  plain  is  still  just  for  It ;  and  I  spent  several  hours 
here  In  as  agreeable  cogitations  as  ever  Don  Quixote  had  oa 
Mount  Montesinos — Last  M.  W.  Mohtaod.j 
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CAHTvIV. 


LZXVL 

There,  on  the  green  and  vtllage-cotted  hill,  is 
(Flank'd  by  the  Hellespont,  and  by  the  sea) 

Entomb'd  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  Achilles ; 
They  say  so — (Bryant  says  the  contrary): 

And  further  downward,  tall  and  towering  still,  is  i 
The  tumulus — of  whom?  Heaven  knows;  't  may  be 

Patroclus,  Ajax,  or  ProteaUaus ;  * 

All  heroes,  who  if  living  still  would  slay  us. 


LXXVIL 
High  barrows,  without  marble,  or  a  name, 

A  vast,  untill'd,  and  mountain-skirted  plain, 
And  Ida  in  the  distance,  still  the  same, 

And  old  Scamander  (if  tis  he),  remain ; 
The  situation  seems  still  fbrm'd  for  fame  — 

A  hundred  thousand  men  might  fight  again, 
With  ease ;  but  where  I  sought  for  Ilion's  wails, 
The  quiet  sheep  feeds,  and  the  tortoise  crawls ; 

LXXV11L 
Troops  of  untended  horses ;  here  and  there 

Some  little  hamlets,  with  new  names  uncouth ; 
Some  shepherds  (unlike  Paris),  led  to  stare 

A  moment  at  the  European  youth 
Whom  to  the  spot  their  school-boy  feelings  bear ; s 

A  Turk,  with  beads  in  hand,  and  pipe  in  mouth, 
Extremely  taken  with  his  own  religion, 
Are  what  I  found  there — but  the  devil  a  Phrygian. 


Don  Juan,  here  permitted  to  emerge 
From  his  dull  cabin,  found  himself  a  slave ; 

Forlorn,  and  gazing  on  the  deep  blue  surge, 
O'ershadow'd  there  by  many  a  hero's  grave ; 

Weak  still  with  loss  of  blood,  he  scarce  could  urge 
A  few  brief  questions ;  and  the  answers  gave 

No  very  satisfactory  information 

About  his  past  or  present  situation. 

LXXA. 

He  saw  some  fellow  captives,  who  appear'd 

To  be  Italians,  as  they  were  in  feet ; 
From  them,  at  least,  their  destiny  he  heard, 

Which  was  an  odd  one ;  a  troop  going  to  act 

1  ("Proceeding  towards  the  east,  and  round  the  bar  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out  by  Strabo,  as  the  harbour  in  which  the 
Grecian  fleet  was  ttatloned,  we  arrived  at  the  sepulchre  of 
Ajax.  upon  the  ancient  Rhsttlan  promontory.  In  all  that 
remains  of  former  ages,  I  know  of  nothing  likely  to  affect  the 
mind  by  emotions  of  local  enthusiasm  more  powerfully  than 
this  most  interesting  tomb.  It  is  impossible  to  view  its  sub- 
lime and  simple  form  without  calling  to  mind  the  veneration 
-so  long  paid  to  it ;  without  picturing  to  the  imagination  a 
successive  series  of  mariners,  of  kings  and  heroes,  who,  from 
the  Hellespont,  or  by  the  shores  of  Troas  and  Chersonesus, 
or  on  the  sepulchre  Itself,  poured  forth  the  tribute  of  their 
homage ;  and,  finally,  without  representing  to  the  mind  the 
feelings  of  a  native,  or  of  a  traveller,  in  those  times,  who, 
after  viewing  the  existing  monument,  and  witnessing  the 
instances  of  public  and  of  private  regard  so  constantly  be- 
stowed upon  it,  should  have  been  told  the  age  was  to  arrive 
when  the  existence  of  Troy,  and  of  the  mighty  dead  en- 
tombed upon  its  plain,  would  be  considered  as  having  no 
foundation  in  truth — Da.  E.  D.  Clabxjl] 

*  C"  The  Troad  is  a  fine  field  for  conjecture  and  snipe- 
shooting,  and  a  good  sportsman  and  an  ingenious  scholar 
may  exercise  their  feet  and  faculties  to  great  advantage  upon 
the  spot ; — or,  if  they  prefer  riding,  lose  their  way,  as  I  did, 
in  a  cursed  quagmire  or  the  Scamander,  who  wriggles  about, 
as  if  the  Dardan  virgins  still  offered  their  wonted  tribute. 
The  only  vestige  of  Troy,  or  her  destroyers,  are  the  barrows 
supposed  to  contain  the  carcases  of  Achilles,  AntUoehus,  Ajax, 
Ax. ;  but  Mount  Ida  is  still  in  high  feather,  though  the  shep- 
herds are  now-a-days  not  much  like  Ganymede."— Arras 
1,1810.] 


*  [Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than  our  frequent 


In  Sicfly — all  singers,  duly  rear'd 

In  their  vocation;  had  not  been  attack** 
In  sailing  from  Livorno  by  the  pirate. 
But  sold  by  the  impresario  at  no  high  rate.  * 

UXXXL 
By  one  of  these,  the  buffo*  of  the  party, 

Juan  was  told  about  their  curious  case; 
For  although  destined  to  the  Turkish  mart,  he 

Still  kept  his  spirits  up  — -at  least  Ms  fine ; 
The  little  fellow  really  look'd  quite  hearty, 

And  bore  him  with  some  gaiety  and  grace. 
Showing  a  much  more  reconciled  demeanour. 
Than  did  the  prima  donna  and  the  tenor. 

lxxxh. 

In  a  few  words  he  told  their  hiaplsan  story. 
Saying,  "  Our  Bfachiaveuan  hnpnaarJo, 

Making  a  signal  ofif  some  promontory, 
HaiTd  a  strange  brig ;  Corpo  di  Calo  Mario  I 

We  were  transferr*d  on  board  her  in  a  hurry, 
Without  a  single  scudo  of  salarto ; 

But  if  the  Sultan  has  a  taste  for  song, 

We  will  revive  our  fortunes  before  long. 

lxxxth. 

M  The  prima  donna,  though  a  little  old, 
And  haggard  with  a  dissipated  life, 

And  subject,  when  the  house  is  thin,  to  cold. 
Has  some  good  notes ;  and  then  the  tenor's 

With  no  great  voice,  is  pleasing  to  behold ; 
Last  carnival  she  made  a  deal  of  strife, 

By  carrying  off  Count  Cesare  Ctcogna 

From  an  old  Roman  princess  at  Frt^gna 


LXXIIV.    ♦ 

"  And  then  there  are  the  dancers ;  there  %  the  IRrd, 
With  more  than  one  profession  gains  by  all ; 

Then  there 's  that  laughing  slut  the  Megrim, 
She,  too,  was  fortunate  last  carnival. 

And  made  at  least  five  hundred  good  sccchtnt 
But  spends  so  fast,  she  has  not  now  a  peal ; 

And  then  there  *s  the  Orotesca— such  a 

Where  men  have  souls  or  bodies  she  msjst 


The  peasants  of  the  _ — __  -_ 

frequently  encountered  ploughing  with  . 

driving  their  creaking  wicker  cars,  laden  with 
the  mountains,  whether  Greeks  or  Turks,  sa 

afJon  to  interrupt  our  pursuits.    Parties  of 

be  seen  scattered  over  the  plain,  collecting  the  tot 
which  swarm  on  the  sides  or  the  rivulets,  sad  so* 
under  every  furze-bush. — Hoaaoosa.] 


4  This  is  a  (act.    A  few  years  ago 
pany  for  some  foreign  theatre,  embarked  them  _ 
port,  and  carrying  them  to  Algiers,  sold  them  an. 
the  women,  returned  from  her  captivity,  I  beard 

strange  cotnddenee,  in  BosttnT*  opera  of  ••  L'l 

Algleri,"  at  Venice,  in  the  beginning  of  MIT. —pre 

reason  to  believe  that  the  following,  which  we  take  Ira 

MS.  journal  of  a  highly  respectable  traveller.  Is  a 

rect  account :— "  In  1811,  a  Stgaor  Guartgtta 

young  persons  of  both  sexes — none  of  them 

years  of  age— to  accompany  him  on  an  of 

part  to  form  the  opera,  and  part  the  ballet.    He 

get  them  on  board  a  vessel,  which  took  them  tol 

he  sold  them  for  the  basest  pm 

effect  of  the  climate,  and  some 

few  who  returned  were  a  Sigaor  MoHnesi, 

dancer  named  BonflgUa,  who  afterwards 

Crespi,  the  tenor  smger.    The  wretch  wh» 

them  was,  when  Lord  Byron  resided 

capo  de*  vestarj,  or  head  taller,  at  the 

*  [A  comic  singer  in  the  opera 
ever,  distinguish  the      ~ 

2£»" 
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LXXXV. 
u  At  for  the  figurant! »,  they  are  like 

The  rest  of  aQ  that  tribe ;  with  here  and  there 
A  pretty  person,  which  perhaps  may  strike, 

The  rest  are  hardly  fitted  for  a  fair ; 
There  's  one,  though  tail  and  stifier  than  a  pike, 

Yet  has  a  sentimental  kind  of  air 
Which  might  go  far,  but  she  don't  dance  with  vigour ; 
The  more 's  the  pity,  with  her  face  and  figure. 

LXXXYL 
u  As  for  the  men,  they  are  a  middling  set ; 

The  mustco  is  but  a  crack'd  old  basin, 
But  being  qualified  in  one  way  yet, 

May  the  seraglio  do  to  set  his  face  in,  > 
And  as  a  servant  some  preferment  get ; 

His  singing  I  no  further  trust  can  place  in : 
From  all  the  Pope  *  makes  yearly  'twould  perplex 
To  find  three  perfect  pipes  of  the  third  sex. 

LXXXVIL 
"  The  tenor's  voice  is  spoilt  by  affectation, 

And  for  the  bass,  the  beast  can  only  bellow ; 
In  fact,  he  had  no  singing  education, 

An  ignorant,  noteless,  timeless,  tuneless  fellow ) 
Bat  being  the  prima  donna's  near  relation, 

Who  swore  his  voice  was  very  rich  and  mellow, 
They  hired  him,  though  to  bear  him  you  'd  believe 
An  ass  was  practising  recitative. 

LXXXVUL 

«•  'T  would  not  become  myself  to  dwell  upon 
My  own  merits,  and  though  young  —  I  see,  Sir— you 

Have  got  a  travell'd  air,  which  speaks  you  one 
To  whom  the  opera  is  by  no  means  new : 

Tou  *ve  heard  of  Raucocahtl* ?  —  I'm  the  man ; 
The  time  may  come  when  you  may  hear  me  too; 

Ton  was  not  last  year  at  the  fair  of  Lugo, 

But  next,  when  I'm  engaged  to  sing  there —do  go. 

LXXXEL 
"  Our  baritone  *  I  almost  had  forgot, 

A  pretty  lad,  but  bursting  with  conceit ; 
With  graceful  action,  science  not  a  jot, 

A  voice  of  no  great  compass,  and  not  sweet, 
He  always  is  complaining  of  his  lot, 

Forsooth,  scarce  fit  for  ballads  in  the  street ; 
In  lovers'  parts  his  passion  more  to  breathe, 
Having  no  heart  to  show,  he  shows  his  teeth." 

XC. 
Here  BaucocantTs  eloquent  recital 

Was  interrupted  by  the  pirate  crew, 
Who  came  at  stated  moments  to  invite  all 

The  captives  back  to  their  sad  berths ;  each  threw 
A  rueful  glance  upon  the  waves,  (which  bright  all 

From  the  blue  skies  derived  a  double  blue, 
Dancing  all  free  and  happy  in  the  sun,) 
And  then  went  down  the  hatchway  one  by  one. 

XCL 
They  heard  next  day  — that  in  the  Dardanelles, 
Watting  for  his  Sublimity's  firman, 

i  (The  figurant!  are  those  dancers  of  a  ballet  who  do  not 
dance  singly,  but  many  together,  and  Mire  to  fill  op  the 
bac*frouiid  daring  the  exhibition  of  Individual performers. 
Tfcey  coi respond  to  the  chorus  in  the  opera.  —  Gbaham.] 

*  £**  To  help  the  ladies  la  their  dress  and  lacing."— MS.] 
»  It  la  strange  mat  It  should  be  the  Pope  and  the  Sultan, 

who  are  the  chief  enconragers  of  thb  branch  of  trade — wo- 
BMobeinf|iroiUbitedMii&avriat8t.Peter,»tandnotdeCTi^ 
fxwstworthy  ea  guardians  of  the  harem. 

•  rjEewco-eaad—may  be  rendered  by  Hoarse-song] 


The  most  imperative  of  sovereign  spells, 
Which  everybody  does  without  who  can, 

More  to  secure  them  in  their  naval  cells, 
Lady  to  lady,  well  as  man  to  man, 

Were  to  be  chain'd  and  lotted  out  per  couple, 

For  the  slave  market  of  Constantinople. 

xcn. 

It  seems  when  this  allotment  was  made  out, 
There  chanced  to  be  an  odd  male,  and  odd  female, 

Who  (after  some  discussion  and  some  doubt, 
If  the  soprano  might  be  deem'd  to  be  male. 

They  placed  him  o'er  the  women  as  a  scout) 
Were  link'd  together,  and  it  happen'd  the  male 

Was  Juan, — who,  an  awkward  thing  at  his  age, 

Pair*d  off  with  a  Bacchante  blooming  visage. 

xcm. 

With  Bancocanti  lucklessly  was  chain'd 
The  tenor ;  these  two  hated  with  a  hate 

Found  only  on  the  stage,  and  each  more  paln'd 
With  this  his  tuneful  neighbour  than  his  fate ; 

Sad  strife  arose,  for  they  were  so  cross-graln'd, 
Instead  of  bearing  up  without  debate, 

That  each  pull'd  different  ways  with  many  an  oath, 

"  Arcades  ambo,H  id  est  — blackguards  both.  * 

XCIV. 
Juan's  companion  was  a  Bomagnole, 

But  bred  within  the  march  of  old  Ancona, 
With  eyes  that  look'd  into  the  very  soul 

(And  other  chief  points  of  a  "  bella  donna"), 
Bright—  and  as  black  and  burning  as  a  coal ; 

And  through  her  clear  brunette  complexion  shone  a 
Great  wish  to  please — a  most  attractive  dower, 
Especially  when  added  to  the  power. 

XCV. 

But  all  that  power  was  wasted  upon  him, 
For  sorrow  o'er  each  sense  held  stern  command ; 

Her  eye  might  flash  on  his,  but  found  it  dim : 
And  though  thus  chain'd,  as  natural  her  hand 

Touch'd  his,  nor  that — nor  any  handsome  limb 
(And  she  had  some  not  easy  to  withstand) 

Could  stir  his  poise,  or  make  his  faith  feel  brittle ; 

Perhaps  his  recent  wounds  might  help  a  little. 

XCVL 

No  matter ;  we  should  ne'er  too  much  inquire. 
But  facts  are  facta:  no  knight  could  be  more  true, 

And  firmer  faith  no  ladye-love  desire ; 
We  will  omit  the  proofs,  save  one  or  two  : 

'T  is  said  no  one  in  hand  "  can  hold  a  fire 
By  thought  of  frosty  Caucasus  7 ;  *'  but  few, 

I  really  think ;  yet  Juan's  then  ordeal 

Was  more  triumphant,  and  not  much  less  real 

I  xevn. 

Here  I  might  enter  on  a  chaste  description, 
Having  withstood  temptation  in  my  youth,* 

But  hear  that  several  people  take  exception 
At  the  first  two  books  having  too  much  truth ; 

*  [A  male  roles,  the  compass  of  which  partakes  of  those  of 
the  common  nasi  and  the  tenor,  but  does  not  extend  so  far 
downwards  as  the  one,  nor  to  an  equal  height  with  the  other. 

ft  £"  That  each  pull'd  different  ways— and  waxing  rough. 
Had  cuff'd  each  other,  only  for  the  cuff."— &8.) 

i  t"  Oh,  who  can  bold  a  fire  in  his  hand. 

By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ?  "—  SaAKsnaaa.] 

• 1"  Having  had  some  experience  in  my  youth." —MS.] 
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Therefore  I H  make  Don  Joan  leave  the  ahtp  toon, 

Because  the  paMfsher  declares,  m  sooth, 
Through  needles*  eyes  it  easier  for  the  camel  Is 
To  pass,  than  those  two  cantos  into  rkmiltes. 

XCVUJL 
T  Is  all  the  same  to  me ;  I  *m  fond  of  yielding, 

And  therefore  leave  them  to  the  purer  page 
Of  Smollett,  Prior,  Ariosto,  Fielding, 

Who  say  strange  things  for  so  correct  an  age; 
I  once  had  great  alacrity  in  wielding 

My  pen,  and  liked  poetic  war  to  wage, 
And  recollect  the  time  when  all  this  cant 
Would  have  provoked  remarks  which  now  it  shan't * 

XCEL 
As  boys  love  rows,  my  boyhood  liked  i  squabble; 

Bat  at  this  hoar  I  wKc  to  part  in  peace, 
Leaving  such  to  the  literary  rabble ; 

Whether  my  verse's  tame  be  doom'd  to  cease 
While  the  right  hand  which  wrote  it  still  is  able, 

Or  of  some  centuries  to  take  a  lease, 
The  grass  upon  my  grave  will  grow  as  long, 
And  sigh  to  midnight  winds,  bat  not  to  song. 

C. 
Of  poets  who  come  down  to  us  through  distance 

Of  time  and  tongues,  the  foster-babes  of  Fame, 
Life  seems  the  smallest  portion  of  existence ; 

Where  twenty  ages  gather  o'er  a  name, 
*TIs  as  a  snowball  which  derives  assistance 

From  every  flake,  and  yet  rolls  oo  the  same, 
Bven  till  an  iceberg  it  may  chance  to  grow ; 
But,  after  all,  tis  nothing  bat  cold  snow. 

CL 

And  so  great  names  are  nothing  more  than  m"*»^ 
And  love  of  glory 's  but  an  airy  lust, 

i  ["Don  Juan  will  be  known.  hyamdbu,tsT  what  it  it  in- 
tended—* satire  on  abuses  in  the  present  states  of  society, 
and  not  an  eulogy  of  rice.  It  maybe  now  and  then  volup- 
tuous :  —  I  can't  help  that.  Ariosto  is  worse.  Smollett  (see 
Lord  Strutwell  In  Roderick  Random)  ten  times  worse ;  and 
Fielding  no  better.  No  girl  will  ever  be  seduced  by  reading 
Don  Juan :  —  No,  no :  she  will  go  to  LittU'%  Poems,  and 
Rousseau's  Romans  for  that,  or  even  to  the  unmacuUte 
De  StaeL  They  will  encourage  her,  and  not  the  Don. 
who  laughs  at  that,  and — and— most  other  things.  But 
never  mind— Ce  irat  "—Lord  Murom  to  Mr.  Murram, 
1M2.J  *-*•■*• 

9  [**  I  stood  upon  the  plain  of  Troy  dally,  for  more  than 
a  month,  in  1810 ;  and  If  anything  diminished  my  plea- 
sure, it  was  that  the  blackguard  Bryant  had  impugned  its  ve- 
racity."— Byron  Diary,  1821 .] 

*  (it  seams  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt,  that  the  plain  of 
Anatolia,  watered  by  the  Mender,  and  backed  by  a  mountain- 
ous ridge,  of  which  Kaadaghy  Is  the  summit,  offers  the  precise 
territory  alluded  to  by  Homer.  The  long  controversy,  ex- 
cited by  Mr.  Bryant's  publication,  and  since  so  vehemently 
agitated,  would  probably  nerer  hare  existed,  had  It  not  been 
for  the  erroneous  maps  of  the  country  which,  even  to  this 
hour,  disgrace  our  geographical  knowledge  of  that  part  of 
Asia.— Dr.  B.  D.  Clabxk. 

"  Although  a  real  poet  is  naturally  anxious  to  avail  himself 
of  interesting  and  well-known  scenery,  and  a  story  hallowed 
by  tradition,  yet  it  is  only  so  far  as  they  suit  his  purpose,  that 
either  tradition  or  topography  will  be  adhered  to:  and  it  is 
surely  preposterous  to  expect  that  in  a  poem,  so  long,  so 
Tarled,  and  so  busy  as  that  of  Homer,  he  should  exactly  con- 
form to  the  sober  rules  of  the  annalist,  or  the  land-surveyor. 
It  was  the  general  opinion  of  antiquity,  that  Homer  had.  In 
many  respects,  departed  from  the  truth  of  history  in  the 
action  of  his  poem.  Nor  can  any  reason  he  assigned  why  he 
should  not,  by  an  equal  privilege,  hare  omitted  or  softened, 
or  altered,  such  features  of  the  scenery  as  Interfered,  In  his 
opinion,  with  the  effect  or  coherence  of  his  narration.  But, 
while  a  poet  himself  Is  seldom  thus  particular,  it  is  the  tiriri- 
Mge  of  poetry  to  bestow,  even  on  imaginary  scenery,  the  mi- 
nuteness and  liveliness  which  convey  the  idea  of  accuracy,— 
and  if  only  the  general  features  of  his  picture  are  correct,  the 
seal  of  his  admirers  in  after-ages  will  not  fidl  to  assign  a  local 


Too  often  in  its  tory  overcoming  all 
Who  would  as  *t  were  Meatfly  their  dost 

From  oat  the  wide  destrssttSon,  vId^  entombing  til 
Leaves  nothing  tfll  M  the  earning  of  the  just' - 

Save  change:  Vit  stood  upon  AehaWtomM 

And  hssuti  Troy  o^mbted*;  time  win  donbtrf  last 

CIL 
The  very  generations  of  the  dead 

Are  swept  away,  and  tomb  inherits  tomb, 
Until  the  memory  of  an  age  is  fled. 

And,  buried,  sinks  beneath  its  oApring't  doom: 
Where  are  the  epitaphs  oar  fathers  read  ? 

Save  a  few  gteantt  from  the  sepulchral  gloom 
Which  once-named  myriads  namelesf  lie  hrnettb, 
And  lose  their  own  In  universal  death.  * 

cnx 

I  canter  by  the  spot  each  afternoon 
Where  perish'd  in  his  time  the  hero-boy. 

Who  lived  too  long  for  men,  but  died  too  teoa 
For  human  vanity,  the  young  De  Fctx! 

A  broken  pillar,  not  uncouthly  hewn, 
But  which  neglect  Is  hastening  to  destroy. 

Records  Ravenna's  carnage  on  its  face, 

While  weeds  and  ordure  rankle  round  the  bast J 

PIT. 

I  pass  each  day  where  Dante's  bones  are  hid: 
A  little  cupola,  more  neat  than  solemn, 

Protects  his  dust,  but  reverence  here  is  paid* 
To  the  bard's  tomb  s  and  not  the  warrior's  *• 
lumn: 

The  time  must  come,  when  both  alike  decsy'd* 
The  chieftain's  trophy,  and  the  poet's  rolHDe, 

Will  sink  where  lie  the  song*  and  wars  of  tuts, 

Before  Felides'  death,  or  H«a.er*s  birth. 

habitation  to  even  the  wildest  of  his  features.  T*t*cr«^ 
Melrose  has  already  begun  to  petal  out  the  tomb  «f  Jtrt* 
Scott,  as  described  In  the  Lay  of  the  Laft  Mb**:  «* 
though  the  main  outlines  of  Homer 'i  picture  an  7**™ 
copied,  from  nature,  yet  we  doubt  not  that  many  ef  o**^ 
jects  to  which  Strabo  refers.  Instead  of  atfordtaf  «N*ctilk» 
the  bard  to  describe,  derived,  in  after-dap*  »*  *** 
designation  from  his  description." — Buuor  Ht*s*-J 

4  ["  Look  back  who  list  unto  the  former  sgss, 

And  call  to  count  what  is  of  them  becoaw: 
Where  be  those  learned  wits  and  aoti*ae  Mf" 
Which  of  all  wisdom  knew  the  perfect  sun ' 
Where  those  great  warriors  which  did  orenssw 
The  world  with  conquest  of  their  might  a&d  son.. 
And  made  one  near  of  the  earth  and  of  thsfr  reita- 


»  The  pillar  which  record*  the  battle  of  Kama*  s lifts* 
two  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  opposite  side  of  u* *** [* 
the  road  towards  Fork  Gaston  de  Fata,  who  «***  « 
battle,  was  killed  in  it :  there  fell  on  both  tfdci  en*? 
thousand  men.    The  present  state  ef  thevolsr  sodsi"r 


young  hero  signalised  his  valour  and  aboMes  fe«r^ 
actions,  which  terminated  In  the  battle  of  lUreana.  ***»  T 
Easter-day,  1512.  After  he  had  obtained  the  rfctorr.  u 
could  not  be  dissuaded  from  pursuing  a  body  of  Sfssstfa* 
fantry,  which  retreated  in  good  order.    Xakfcf  t  fcnji 


blttered  all  the  Joy  arising  fromhi*  success.— MoawO 

•  ["  Protects  his  tomb,  but  greaser  care  is  fsdi.*-*$J 

*  [Dante  was  buried  ("  in  sacra  mtaorom  ads"}  at  j» 
venna,  in  a  handsome  tomb,  which  was  erected  by  **»*•»' 
tor,  Guido  da  Polenta,  restored  by  Bernardo  Bs»hoa  i«* 
again  restored  hy  Cardinal  Coral  fa  I6M, and  repucsd  *» 
more  magnificent  sepulchre  in  17*0,  at  the  exveast  ■  m 
Cardinal TLuigi  ValentGonaaca.  TTae Fkffendacs hrssj* 
rain  and  frequently  attempted  to  recover  Iris  body.  a**J? 
his  Image  In  a  church,  and  his  picture  is  still  one  of  tae  aw* 
of  their  cathedrals  Hoaaocs*0 
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cv. 

With  human  blood  that  column  was  cemented, 
With  human  filth  that  column  is  defiled, 

As  if  the  peasant's  coarse  contempt  were  vented 
To  show  his  loathing  of  the  spot  he  soil'd :  1 

Thus  la  the  trophy  used,  and  thus  lamented 
Should  ever  be  those  blood-hounds,  from  whose  wild 

Instinct  of  gore  and  glory  earth  has  known 

Those  sufferings  Dante  saw  in  hen  alone.  * 

CVL 

Yet  there  will  still  be  bards :  though  fame  is  smoke, 
Its  fumes  are  frankincense  to  human  thought ; 

And  the  unquiet  feelings,  which  first  woke 
Song  in  the  world,   will  seek  what  then  they 
sought;' 

As  on  the  beach  the  waves  at  last  are  broke, 
Thus  to  their  extreme  verge  the  passions  brought 

Dash  into  poetry*,  which  Is  but  passion, 

Or  at  least  was  so  ere  it  grew  a  fashion. 

CVII. 
If  In  the  course  of  such  a  life  as  was 

At  once  adventurous  and  contemplative, 
Men  who  partake  all  passions  as  they  pass, 

Acquire  the  deep  and  bitter  power  to  give  * 
Their  images  again  as  in  a  glass, 

And  In  such  colours  that  they  seem  to  live ; 
Ton  may  do  right  forbidding  them  to  show  'em, 
But  spoil  (I  think)  a  very  pretty  poem. 

cvm. 

Oh  I  ye,  who  make  the  fortunes  of  all  books  I 

Benign  Ceruleans  of  the  second  sez ! 
Who  advertise  new  poems  by  your  looks, 

Tour  ••  imprimatur"  will  ye  not  annex  ? 
What  1  must  I  go  to  the  oblivious  cooks,  * 

Those  Cornish  plunderers  of  Parnassian  wrecks  ? 
Ah  I  must  I  then  the  only  minstrel  be, 
Proscribed  from  tasting  your  Castalian  tea  17 


US.) 


["  With  human  ordure  is  K  now  defiled, 
As  If  the  peasant's  Korn  this  node  Invented 

To  show  hit  loathing  of  the  thing  he  soiTd."  — 


*  C**  Those  sufferings  once  reserved  for  Hell  alone.**— MS.] 

*  £*•  Ita  fumes  are  frankincense ;  and  were  there  nought 
Even  of  this  vapour,  still  the  chilling  yoke 

Of  silence  would  not  long  be  borne  by  Thought." 
-MSJ 

«  [»  The  Bride  of  Abydos  "  was  written  in  four  nights,  to 
distract  say  dreams  from  . .  ••  Were  it  not  thus,  It  had  never 
been  composed ;  and  had  I  not  dona  something  at  that  time, 
1  mast  nave  gone  mad*  by  eating  my  own  heart— bitter 
diet  I  "—<&>*■  Diary.  1813.] 

1  ["  1  have  drunk  deep  of  passions  as  they  pats. 

And  dearly  bought  the  bitter  power  to  give."— MS.] 

•j"  To  pastry-cooks  and  moths,  *  and  there  an  end.' " 
—  GsrroKD.] 

*  p*  What !  must  I  go  with  Wordy  to  the  cooks  ? 

Read— were  it  but  your  Grandmother's  to  vex — 
And  let  me  not  the  only  minstrel  be 
Cut  off  from  tatting  your  Castalian  tea.'*— MS.] 


*  p*  Away,  then,  with  the  senseless  Iteration  of  the  word 
eiijuifiii  H§  I  In  everything  which  Is  to  send  the  soul  into 
herself,  to  be  admonished  of  her  weakness,  or  to  be  made 


conscious  of  her  strength ;  wherever  life  and  nature  are  de- 
I  scribed  as  operated  upon  by  the  creative  or  abstracting  virtue 
'  of  tbs>  imagination ;  wherever  the  Instinctive  wisdom  of  an* 
ejqulty,  and  her  heroic  passions,  uniting,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Poet,  with  the  medltatire  wisdom  of  later  ages,  have  pro* 
duccd  that  accord  of  sublimated  humanity,  which  Is  at  once  a 
history  of  the  remote  past,  and  a  prophetic  announcement  of 
the  remotest  future— lAer*,  the  Poet  must  reconcile  himself 


CDL 

What  1  can  I  prove  "  a  lion"  then  no  more  ? 

A  ball-room  bard,  a  foolscap,  hot-press  darling  ? 
To  bear  the  compliments  of  many  a  bore, 

And  sigh,  "  I  can't  get  out,"  like  Yorick's  starling ; 
Why  then  1 11  swear,  as  poet  Wordy  swore 

(Because  the  world  won't  read  him,  always  snarling), 
That  taste  is  gone,  that  feme  is  but  a  lottery, 
Drawn  by  the  blue-coat  misses  of  a  coterie. • 


CX. 


»» 


Oh  1  "  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue/ 
As  some  one  somewhere  sings  about  the  sky, 

And  I,  ye  learned  ladies,  say  of  you ; 
They  say  your  stockings  are  so — (Heaven  know* 
why, 

I  have  examined  few  pair  of  that  hue) ; 
Blue  as  the  garters  which  serenely  lie 

Round  the  Patrician  left-legs,  which  adorn 

The  festal  midnight,  and  the  levee  morn. 9 

CSX 

Yet  some  of  you  are  most  seraphic  creatures  — 
But  times  are  alter'd  since,  a  rhyming  lover, 

You  read  my  stanzas,  and  I  read  your  features : 
And  —  but  no  matter,  all  those  things  are  over; 

Still  I  have  no  dislike  to  learned  natures, 
For  sometimes  such  a  world  of  virtues  cover ; 

I  knew  one  woman  of  that  purple  school. 

The  loveliest,  chastest,  best,  but — quite  a  fooL 

CXIL 

Humboldt,  "  the  first  of  travellers,1*  but  not 
The  last,  if  late  accounts  be  accurate, 

Invented,  by  some  name  I  have  forgot, 
As  well  as  the  sublime  discovery's  date, 

An  airy  instrument,  with  which  he  sought 
To  ascertain  the  atmospheric  state, 

By  measuring  "  the  intensify  of  blue : "  "> 

Oh,  Lady  Daphne  1  let  me  measure  youl ll 


for  a  season  to  few  and  scattered  hearers.'*— Woanswoan'j 
Second  Preface.] 

»  t"  Not  having  look'd  at  many  of  that  hue, 

Nor  garters —save  those  of  the  *  font  soft  '—which  lit 
Round  the  Patrician  legs  which  walk  about. 
The  ornaments  of  levee  and  of  rout." — MS.] 

10  [The  cyanometer— an  Instrumentinvented  for  ascertain- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky.  On  the 
summit  of  high  mountains,  elevated  above  the  grosser  portions 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  might  be  curious  to  compare  experi- 
ments with  those  made  with  the  same  kind  of  instrument  by 
M.  Saussure  on  the  Alps ;  but  It  Is  mere  ostentation  to  talk, 
as  M.  de  Humboldt  does,  of  such  experiments  made  at  sea 
with  a  view  of  being  useful  to  navigation.  We  prefer,  as 
more  simple  and  more  correct,  that  natural  dlapbanometer, 
which  for  ages  has  regulated  the  prognostics  of  mariners  — 
"  a  great  paleness  of  the  setting  sun,  a  wan  colour,  an  extra- 
ordinary disfiguration  of  Its  disc ; "  though  we  should  be 
cautious  in  admitting  that  these  meteorological  phenomena 
are  the  unequivocal  signs  of  a  tempest.  The  marine  ba- 
rometer is  far  more  important  to  the  mariner  than  hygro- 
meters or  cyanometers.  By  this  Instrument  a  change  of 
weather  never  fall*  to  be  indicated  by  the  least  rising  or  fall- 
ing of  the  mercury  In  the  tube ;  the  descent,  in  tropical  lati- 
tudes, of  an  eighth  of  an  Inch,  when  at  a  distance  from  the 
land,  is  the  unequivocal  Indication  of  an  approaching  storm. 
Many  a  ship  has  been  saved  from  destracifon  by  the  timely 
notice  given  by  this  instrument  to  prepare  for  a  storm ;  and 
no  th'p  should  be  permitted  to  go  to  sea  without  one.— 
Barrow.] 

"  ["1*11  back  a  London  *  £et '  against  Peru." 

Or, 

••  1  *11  bet  some  pair  of  stockings  beat  Peru." 

Or. 
"  And  so,  old  Sotheby,  we  'U  measure  you.**— MS.] 
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But  to  the  narrative: — Tb*  vessel  bound 

With  stares  to  sell  off  in  the  capital, 
After  the  usual  process,  might  be  found 

At  anchor  under  the  seraglio  wall ; 
Her  cargo,  from  the  plague  being  safe  and  sound, 

Were  landed  in  the  market 1,  one  and  all, 
And  there  with  Georgians,  Bussians,  and  Circassians, 
Bought  up  for  different  purposes  and  pamWms. 

CXIV. 

Some  went  off  dearly;  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
For  one  Circassian,  a  sweet  ghi,  were  given, 

Warranted  virgin ;  beauty's  brightest  colours 
Had  deck'd  her  out  in  all  the  hues  of  heavens 

Her  sale  sent  home  some  disappointed  bawlers, 
Who  bade  on  till  the  hundreds  reach'd  eleven ;  * 

But  when  the  offer  went  beyond,  they  knew 

TTwas  for  the  Sultan,  and  at  once  withdrew. 


Twelve  negreases  from  Nubia  brought  a  price 
Which  the  West  Indian  market  scarce  could  bring, 

Though  Wllberfbree,  at  last,  has  made  it  twice 
What  twas  ere  Abolition;  and  the  thing 

Need  not  seem  very  wonderful,  for  vice 
Is  always  much  more  splendid  than  a  king: 

The  virtues,  even  the  most  exalted,  Charity, 

Are  saving — vice  spares  nothing  for  a  rarity. 

CXVL 

But  for  the  destiny  of  this  young  troop, 

How  some  were  bought  by  pachas,  some  by  Jews, 

How  some  to  burdens  were  obliged  to  stoop, 
And  others  rose  to  the  command  of  crews 


»  ["  The  dare-market  U  a  quadrangle,  surrounded  by  a 
covered  gallery,  and  ranges  of  small  and  separate  apartment*. 
Here  the  poor  wretches  sit  in  a  melancholy  posture.  Such  of 
them,  both  men  and  women,  to  whom  dame  Nature  hat  been 
niggardly  of  her  charms,  are  set  apart  for  the  vuest  purposes: 
but  such  girls  as  hare  youth  and  beauty  peat  their  tune  well 
enough.  The  retailers  of  this  human  ware  are  the  Jews,  who 
-take  good  care  of  their  slaves'  education,  that  they  may  sell 
the  better:  their  choicest  they  keep  at  home,  and  there  you 
must  go.  if  you  would  hare  better  than  ordinary ;  for  ft  is 
iiere,  as  in  markets  for  horses,  the  handsomest  do  not  always 
appear,  but  are  kept  within  doors."--  Toobmbpobt.] 

«  [The  manner  of  purchasing  slaves  Is  thus  described  In 
the  plain  and  unaffected  narrative  of  a  German  merchant, 
M  which,"  says  Mr.  Thornton, M  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain its  general  authenticity,  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct." 
The  girls  were  Introduced  to  me  one  after  another.  A  Cir- 
cassian maiden,  eighteen  years  old,  was  the  first  who  pre- 
sented herself:  she  was  well-dressed,  and  her  face  was  co- 
vered with  a  vefl.  She  advanced  towards  me,  bowed  down 
and  kissed  my  hand:  by  order  of  her  master  she  walked 
backwards  and  forwards,  to  show  her  shape  and  the  flttrf«Mtf 
of  her  gait  and  carriage.  When  she  took,  off  her  veu\  she  dis- 
played a  bust  of  the  most  attractive  beauty:  the  rubbed  her 
cheeks  with  a  wet  nankin  to  prove  that  she  had  not  used  art 
to  heighten  her  complexion ;  and  she  opened  her  inviting  lips, 
to  show  a  regular  set  of  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness.  I  was 
permitted  to  feel  her  pulse,  that  I  might  be  convinced  of  the 
good  state  of  her  health  and  cunsUtuuon.  She  was  then  or- 
dered to  retire  while  we  deliberated  upon  the  bargain.  The 
price  of  this  beautiful  girl  was  four  thousand  piastres.'*-- 
See  Voyage  de  N.  E.  Kfoeman,  and  also  Thornton's  Turkey, 
voL  tt.  p.  sBB,] 

*  P4  The  females  stood,  tffl  chosen  each  as  victim 

To  the  soft  oath  of  *  Ana  seing  Sfktum  1  • "  —MS.] 

*  [Canto  V.  was  begun  at  Ravenna,  October  the  16th,  and 
finished  November  the  Mth,  1830.  It  was  published  lata  in 
1821,  along  wtth  Cantos  III.  and  IV. ;  and  here  the  Poet 
meant  to  stop— for  what  reason,  the  subjoined  extracts  from 
his  letters  will  show: 

February  16, 1821.  •  The  fifth  is  so  far  from  being  the  last 
of  Den  Juan,  that  it  is  hardly  the  beginning.  I  meant  to 
take  him  the  tour  of  Europe,  with  a  proper  mixture  of  siege. 


As  nsiegadoes ;  while  to  hspleai  group, 

Hoping  no  very  old  voder  might  choose, 
The  females  stood,  aa  one  by  one  they  pkklf)  Vn, 
To  make  a  mistress,  or  fourth  wife,  or  vfctha:* 

CXvU. 

All  this  must  be  reatrved  for  ftntaersonjj; 

Also  our  hero'a  lot,  howe'er  rmplfaisnt 
(Because  this  Canto  baa  become  too  long), 

Must  be  postponed  discreetly  for  the  present; 
I'm  sensible  reduridancy  ft*  wrong; 

But  could  not  for  the  muse  of  me  put  leata* 
And  now  delay  the  pnsgress  of  Don  Joan, 
Tffl  what  is  call'd  In  Oastan  the  fifth  Data, 


Bon  §xwu 


OAKTO   TtT ■  FIFTH.1 


Whsk  amatory  poets  sing  their  loves 
In  liquid  lines  mellifluously  bland, 

And  pair  their  rhymes  as  Venus  yokes  her  (torn, 
They  little  ***"*  what  nuschkf  Is  in  hod; 

The  greater  their  success  the  worse  it  prom, 
As  Ovid*  verse  may  give  to  understand; 

Even  Petrarch's  self;  if  judged  wtth  due  ftvattj, 

Is  the  Platonic  pimp  of  all  posterity.* 

battle,  airfadv«tnre,arjdtomaUhl»faamsiAn«^ 
Cloots,  in  the  French  Revolution.  To  hew  aeon  a**™ 
may  extend,  1  know  not,  nor  whether  (even  a* I *2J"T 
complete  it;  but  this  was  my  notion.  Inmastfmawte"; 
him  a  Cavalier  Servente  In  Italy,  and  a  eamafws**"!* 
England,  and  a  sentimental  •  Werther4ked  ■•  JtO^ 
many,  to  as  to  show  the  diflhrent  rfcUcaks  of  tee***?- 
each  of  those  countries,  and  to  have  diirJayeibMf*** 
giU  and  Mete*  as  he  grew  older,  eats  natural  Bat  I WJ 
quite  fixed  whether  to  make  him  end  in  hslL  «*  ■"»_«> 
happy  marriage:  not  knowing  which  would  btttevjew 
the  Spanish  tradition  says  hell ;  but  tt  to  wobeMyelf  «  * 
legory  of  the  other  state.  You  are  nowfa  fuaiii""*"7 
notions  on  the  subject.*' 

July  6.  18*1.    -  At  the 
GuicaoU  I  have  promised'  mat  to 
wffl  therefore  look  upon  these  three  Centos  at* 
poem.    She  had  read  the  two  first  toU»Fresch--_ 
and  never  ceased  beseeching  me  to  wrtteao  sacwefa^t- 
reaton  of  this  is  not  at  first  obvious  to  a  wmnv^f^L 
of  roaxioit  manners ;  but  tt  arises  from  ftewba  "•"TTv 
to  exalt  the  sentiment  of  the  passions,  aadtetoei**'' 
lusion  which  to  their  empire.    Now.  Don  Jane** *5 
Illusion,  and  laughs  at  that  and  most  other  Uds*>  taj 
knew  a  woman  who  did  mat  protect  Ruuisom.  teteir 
did  not  dislike  De  Grsaamont.  Oil  Bias,  and  aO  *  ejJT 
of  the  passions,  when  brought  out  naturally.  M  « 
blood  must  keep  word,*  at  Sergeant  Bomwett  sip. 

September  4.  1831.  - 1  reed  over  the  Jutns,*tfcJ  •*. £ 
ceUent.  Your  squad  are  cj^to  wrong ;  ^"J^JLSbbv 
and  by.  I  regret  that  I  do  not joeo  witbMBrl  ***£ 
plan  for  several  cantoa,  and  different  cemwrits  aw  v—z 
YoaMyDothtogofthea«s<leocioe«dlOTOO,»aa4«*- 

plain  why  1  agreed  to  disconttms*  tt."        ._  w-i-j«JL 
m  In  Madame  GidccWsnote, haraiyJetTwJ  *J^"J  «• 

Xe^shajTi  ^aS^t^Ett^sSc^.1^; 


a.  beta*** 


a*<* 


it;  to  great  are  the  so»U»»«nU  of 

with  which  the  sacrifice  you  have  _  ,_ 

In  a  potteript  to  the  note  the  adds, M  In  favjatg*^,^ 
Don  Giovanni  non  read  all'  Inferno.*  -Ismstftrssni 
Don  Juan  was  not  left  in  the  tofcrnal  regions.-] 


»  [See  Amma:  M  HobboueVs 
Fourth  Canto  of  Chflde  Harold.**] 
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n. 

I  therefore  do  denounce  all  amorous  writing, 
Except  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  attract ; 

Plain — simple — short,  and  by  no  means  inviting. 
But  with  a  moral  to  each  error  tack'd, 

Fbrm'd  rather  for  instructing  than  delighting, 
And  with  all  passions  in  their  turn  attack 'd ; 

Now,  if  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  shod  ID, 

This  poem  will  become  a  moral  model. 

m. 

The  European  with  the  Asian  shore 

Sprinkled  with  palaces;  the  Ocean  stream1 

Here  and  there  studded  with  a  seventy-four ; 
Sophia's  cupola  with  golden  gleam ; s 

The  cypress  groves ;  Olympus  high  and  hoar ; 
The  twelve  isles,  and  the  more  than  I  could  dream, 

Far  less  describe,  present  the  very  view 

Which  charm'd  the  charming  Mary  Montagu. 3 

IV. 
I  have  a  passion  for  the  name  of  "  Mary,**4 

For  once  it  was  a  magic  sound  to  me ; 
And  still  It  half  calls  up  the  realms  of  fairy, 

Where  I  beheld  what  never  was  to  be ; 
All  feelings  changed,  but  this  was  last  to  vary, 

A  spell  from  which  even  yet  I  am  not  quite  free  : 
But  I  grow  sad — and  let  a  tale  grow  cold, 
Which  must  not  be  pathetically  told. 

V. 

The  wind  swept  down  the  Euxine,  and  the  wave 
Broke  foaming  o'er  the  blue  8ymplegades ; 

'T  is  a  grand  sight  from  off  "  the  Giant's  Grave  " b 
To  watch  the  progress  of  those  rolling  seas 

Between  the  Bosphorus,  as  they  lash  and  lave 
Europe  and  Asia,  you  being  quite  at  ease : 

There's  not  a  sea  the  passenger  e'er  pukes  in, 

Turns  up  more  dangerous  breakers  than  the  Euxine. 

VL 

*Twas  a  raw  day  of  Autumn's  bleak  beginning, 
When  nights  are  equal,  but  not  so  the  days ; 

Tbe  Pares  then  cut  short  the  further  spinning 
Of  seamen's  fetes,  and  the  loud  tempests  raise  fl 

The  waters,  and  repentance  for  past  sinning 
In  all,  who  o'er  the  great  deep  take  their  ways : 

They  vow  to  amend  their  lives,  and  yet  they  don't ; 

Because  if  drown'd,  they  can't — If  spared,  they  won't 

^m*  This  expression  of  Homer  has  been  much 
hardlyanswen  to  our  Atlantic  Ideas  of  the 
i        bat  If  sufficiently  applicable  to  the  Hellespont,  and 
the  Bospborns,  with  the  iEgean  intersected  with  Islands. 

*  f"  Lady  Mary  Wortiey  errs  strangely  when  she  says, 

St.  Paul's  would  cut  a  strange  figure  by  St.  Sophia.'  I  hare 

In  both,  surveyed  them  Inside  and  oat  attentively.    St. 


Sophia/a  la  undoubtedly  the  mptt  Interesting,  from  Its  im- 
mense antiquity,  and  the  circumstance  of  all  the  Greek  em- 
perors* from  Justinian,  having  been  crowned  there,  and  se- 
veral murdered  at  the  altar,  besides  tbe  Turkish  sultana  who 
attended  It  regularly.  But  It  Is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  page  with  St.  Paul's  (I  speak  like  a  Cockney)."— Jjrro* 
LrtSrrVl810.] 

*  P'THe  pleasure  of  going  In  a  barge  to  Chelsea  is  not  com- 
■arable  to  that  of  rowing  upon  the  canal  of  the  sea  here,  where, 
lor  twenty  miles  together,  down  the  Bosphorus,  the  most 
baentjful  variety  of  prospects  present  themselves.  The  Asian 
side  lecomed  with  fruit  trees,  villages,  and  the  most  delightful 
landscapes  to  nature  $  on  the  European  stands  Constantinople, 
sttaated  on  seven  hills ;  showing  an  agreeable  mixture  of 
ardent,  pine  and  cypress  trees,  palaces,  mosques,  and  public 
boildrogs,  raised  one  above  another,  with  as  much  beauty  and 
appearance  of  symmetry  as  you  ever  saw  In  a  cabinet  adorned 
by  the  moat  skilful  hands,  where  Jars  show  themselves  above 
Java,  M*^fii  with  canisters,  babies,  **"*  i*wnP^ft*f**-    This  is 


vn. 

A  crowd  of  shivering  slaves  of  every  nation, 
And  age,  and  sex,  were  in  the  market  ranged ; 

Each  bevy  with  the  merchant  in  his  station : 

Poor  creatures !  their  good  looks  were  sadly  changed. 

All  save  the  blacks  seem'd  jaded  with  vexation, 
From  friends,  and  home,  and  freedom  far  estranged ; 

The  negroes  more  philosophy  displayed, — 

Used  to  it,  no  doubt,  as  eels  are  to  be  flay'd. 

vm 

Juan  was  juvenile,  and  thus  was  full, 

As  most  at  his  age  are,  of  hope,  and  health ; 

Yet  I  must  own,  he  look'd  a  little  dull, 
And  now  and  then  a  tear  stole  down  by  stealth  ; 

Perhaps  his  recent  loss  of  blood  might  pull 
His  spirit  down ;  and  then  the  loss  of  wealth, 

A  mistress,  and  such  comfortable  quarters, 

To  be  put  up  for  auction  amongst  Tartars, 

IX. 
Were  things  to  shake  a  stoic  j  ne'ertheless, 

Upon  the  whole  his  carriage  was  serene : 
His  figure,  and  the  splendour  of  his  dress, 

Of  which  some  gilded  remnants  still  were  seen, 
Drew  all  eyes  on  him,  giving  them  to  guess 

He  was  above  the  vulgar  by  his  mien ; 
And  then,  though  pale,  he  was  so  very  handsome  ; 
And  then — they  calculated  on  his  ransom.  "J 

X. 

Like  a  backgammon  board  the  place  was  dotted 
With  whites  and  blacks,  in  groups  on  show  for  sale* 

Though  rather  more  irregularly  spotted : 

Some  bought  the  jet,  while  others  chose  the  pale. 

It  chanced  amongst  the  other  people  lotted, 
A  man  of  thirty,  rather  stout  and  hale,  * 

With  resolution  in  his  dark  grey  eye, 

Next  Juan  stood,  till  some  might  choose  to  buy. 

XL 
He  had  an  English  look ;  that  is,  was  square 

In  make,  of  a  complexion  white  and  ruddy, 
Good  teeth,  with  curling  rather  dark  brown  hair, 

And,  it  might  be  from  thought,  or  toil,  or  study, 
An  open  brow  a  little  mark'd  with  care : 

One  arm  had  on  a  bandage  rather  bloody ; 
And  there  he  stood  with  such  Bang  froid,  that  greater 
Could  scarce  be  shown  even  by  a  mere  spectator. 

a  very  odd  comparison ;  but  It  gives  me  an  exact  idea  of  the 
thing.". Lady  M.  W.  Montagu.] 

«  [3ee<ma*,p.S84.3 

■  The  "  Giant's  Grave"  Is  a  height  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of 
the  Bosphorus,  much  frequented  by  holiday  parties ;  like 
Harrow  and  Hlghgate.  [In  less  than  an  hour,  we  were  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  and  repaired  to  the  Tekeh,  or  Der- 
vishes' chapel,  where  we  were  shown,  in  the  adjoining  garden, 
a  flower-bed  more  than  fifty  feet  long,  rimmed  round  with, 
stone,  and  having  a  sepulchral  turban  at  each  end,  which 
preserves  a  superstition  attached  to  the  spot  long  before  the 
time  of  the  Turks,  or  of  the  Bynntine  Christians ;  and 
which,  after  having  been  called  the  tomb  of  Amycus,  and  the 
bed  of  Hercules,  Is  now  known  as  the  Giant's  Grave.— 
Hoanocsi.] 

•  C"  For  then  the  Pares*  are  most  busy  spinning 

"lie  loud  winds  raise."— 


MS.] 


Tbe  fates  of  seamen,  and  the 

["  That  he  a  man  of  rank  and  birth  had  been, 

And  then  they  calculated  on  his  ransom. 

And  last  not  least— he  was  so  very  handsome."— MS.) 


•  [>•  it  chanced,  that  near  him,  separate]/  lotted. 

From  out  the  group  of  slaves  put  up  for  sale, 
A  man  of  middle  age,  and,"  Ac —  MS.) 
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But  feeing  at  his  elbow  a  mere  lad, 

Of  a  high  spirit  evidently,  though 
At  present  weigh'd  down  by  a  doom  which  had 

O'erthrown  even  men,  he  soon  began  to  show 
A  kind  of  blunt  compassion  for  the  sad 

Lot  of  so  young  a  partner  In  the  woe, 
Which  for  himself  he  seem'd  to  deem  no  worse 
Than  any  other  scrape,  a  thing  of  course. 

xm. 

«  My  boy  1  "—said  he,  "  amidst  this  motley  crew 
Of  Georgians,  Russians,  Nubians,  and  what  not, 

All  ragamuffins  differing  but  in  hue, 
With  whom  It  is  our  luck  to  cast  our  lot, 

The  only  gentlemen  seem  I  and  you ; 
So  let  ns  be  acquainted,  as  we  ought : 

If  I  could  yield  you  any  consolation,  [nation  ?  H 

T  would  give  me  pleasure. — Fray,  what  Is  your 


When  Juan  answerM— "  Spanish ! "  he  replied, 
" I  thought,  in  feet,  you  could  not  be  a  Greek ; 

Those  servile  dogs  are  not  so  proudly  eyed : 
Fortune  has  play'd  you  here  a  pretty  freak, 

But  that 's  her  way  with  all  men,  tai  they  Ye  tried ; 
But  never  mind, — shell  turn,  perhaps,  next  week ; 

She  has  served  me  also  much  the  same  as  you, 

Except  that  I  have  found  It  nothing  new.** 

XV. 
*  Pray,  sir,"  said  Juan,  M  if  I  may  presume,   [rare — 

What  brought  you  here  ?  H— "  Oh !  nothing  very 
Six  Tartars  and  a  drag-chain—"  — "  To  this  doom 

But  what  conducted,  if  the  question's  fair, 
Is  that  which  I  would  learn." — "  I  served  for  some 

Months  with  the  Russian  army  here  and  there  i 
And  taking  lately,  by  Suwarrow's  bidding, 
A  town,  was  ta'en  myself  instead  of  Widdin."! 

XVL 
"Have  you  no  friends?"— "I  had— but,  by  God's 
blessing, 

Have  not  been  troubled  with  them  lately.    Now 
I  have  answer*d  all  your  questions  without  pressing, 

And  you  an  equal  courtesy  should  show." 
"  Alas  lw  said  Juan,  "twere  a  tale  distressing, 

And  long  besides."—"  Oh !  if  t is  really  so, 
Ton  Ye  right  on  both  accounts  to  hold  your  tongue ; 
A  sad  tale  saddens  doubly  when  tis  long. 

XVTJL 
«  But  droop  not :  Fortune  at  your  time  of  life, 

Although  a  female  moderately  fickle, 
Will  hardly  leave  you  (as  she's  not  your  wife) 

For  any  length  of  days  In  such  a  pickle. 
To  strive,  too,  with  our  fete  were  such  a  strife 

As  if  the  corn-sheaf  should  oppose  the  sickle : 
Men  are  the  sport  of  circumstances,  when 
The  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men." 

xvm. 

"  Tis  not,"  said  Juan,  "  for  my  present  doom 
I  mourn,  but  for  the  past ;  —  I  loved  a  maid :  "— 

He  paused,  and  his  dark  eye  grew  full  of  gloom; 
A  single  tear  upon  his  eyelash  staid 

A  moment,  and  then  dropp'd ;  "  but  to  resume, 
'Tis  not  my  present  lot,  as  I  have  .said, 

Which  I  deplore  so  much;  for  I  have  borne 

Hardships  which  have  the  hardiest  overworn, 

*  [A  considerable  town  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  right  beak  of 
the  Danube.] 


M  On  the  rough  deep. 

He  stopp'd  again,  and  tumM 
"  Ay*  quoth  hk  AVaVl, « I  thought  it  wooU 

That  there  had  bees  a  lady  in  the  esse  s 
And  these  are  things  which  ask  a  tender  tar, 

Such  as  I,  too,  would  shed  if  m  yeur  pact: 
I  cried  upon  my  first  whVs  dying  day, 
And  also  when  my  second  ran  away: 


"My  third " — "T«ir  third  r  quoth  Jues,  tore. 

ing  round; 

"  You  scarcely  can  be  thirty :  have  yen  taw'" 
"  No — only  two  at  present  above  ground: 

Surely  tis  nothing  wonderful  to  see 
One  person  thrice  In  holy  wedlock  bound  1" 

"Well,  then,  your  third,"  said  Joan;  «whatdk1*e» 
She  did  not  run  away,  too, — did  she,  sir  ?" 
H  No,  frith." — What  then  ?"— M I  ran  away  from  tax* 


«« 


Tou  take  things  coolly,  sir,"  said  Jam.   "WV 

Replied  the  other,  *  what  can  a  mm  do? 
There  still  are  many  rainbows  in  your  sky. 

But  mine  have  vanJsh'd.     All,  when  life  haft, 
Commence  with  feelings  warm,  and  prospects  sift; 

But  time  strips  our  illusions  of  their  hue, 
And  one  by  one  in  turn,  some  grand  mktsfce 
Casts  off  its  bright  skin  yearly  like  the  snake. 


M  'T  is  true,  It  gets  another  bright  and  ftwb, 
Or  fresher,  brighter  j  but  the  year  gone  tfanojs* 

This  skin  must  go  the  way,  too,  of  all  flesh, 
Or  sometimes  only  wear  a  week  or  two ;  — 

Love 's  the  first  not  which  spreads  its  deadly  oak; 
Ambition,  Avarice,  Vengeance,  Glory,  gtas 

The  glittering  lime-twigs  of  our  latter  days, 

Where  still  we  flutter  on  for  pence  or  praise." 


"All  this  Is  very  fine,  and  may  be  true,* 
Said  Juan ;  M  but  I  really  dont  see  how 

It  betters  present  times  with  me  or  you." 
"  No?"  quoth  the  other ;  «  yet  you  v/fll  aDat 

By  setting  things  in  their  right  pomt  of  tie*, 
Knowledge,  at  least,  is gain'd;  for  Instance,  w** 

We  know  what  slavery  is,  and  our  disasters 

May  teach  us  better  to  behave  when 


"  Would  we  were  masters  now,  if  but  to  try 
Their  present  lessons  on  oar  Pagan  friends  keV 

Said  Juan,—  swallowing  a  heart-burning  fig* : 
"  Heaven  help  the  sctotar,wh«BQ  his  fcrnflK*** 
here!" 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  be  one  day,  by  and  by,"     [**• 
Bejoin'd  the  other,  "when  our  sad  lots  nat 

Meantime  (yon  old  Uack  eunuch  seems  to  eye  ») 

I  wish  to  G— d  that  somebody  would  buy  us. 


«  But  after  all,  what  is  our  present  state? 

'Tis  bad,  and  may  be  better — all  men'!  lot: 
Most  men  are  slaves,  none  more  so  than  tat  §«**» 

To  their  own  whtans  and  paaafonst  and  what  ool; 
Society  Itself,  which  should  create 

Kindness,  destroys  what  Ifctfe  wa  had  got: 
To  feel  for  none  b  the  true  social  art 
Of  the  world's  stales — mam  without  a 
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xxvi 

Just  dow  a  Mack  old  neutral  personage 
Of  the  third  sex  stent  up,  and  peering  Over 

The  captive*  seem'd  to  mark  their  looks  and  age, 
And  capabilities,  as  to  discover 

If  they  were  fitted  for  the  purposed  cage : 
No  lady  e'er  b  ogled  by  a  lover, 

Hone  by  a  blackleg,  broadcloth  by  a  tailor, 

Fee  by  a  counsel,  felon  by  a  jailor, 

XXVIL 
A*  1$  a  slave  by  his  intended  bidder.1 

*Tis  pleasant  purchasing  our  fellow-creatures ; 
And  all  are  to  be  sold,  if  you  consider 

Their  passions,  and  are  dext'rous ;  some  by  features 
Are  bought  up,  others  by  a  warlike  leader, 

Some  by  a  place—  as  tend  their  years  or  natures; 
The  most  by  ready  cash  —  but  all  have  prices,  * 
From  crowns  to  kicks,  according  to  their  vices. 

xxvm. 

The  eunuch,  having  eyed  them  o'er  with  care, 
TurnVt  to  the  merchant,  and  began  to  bid 

First  but  for  one,  and  after  for  the  pair ; 
They  haggled,  wrangled,  swore,  too  — so  they  did  I 

As  though  they  were  in  a  mere  Christian  fair, 
Cheapening  an  ox,  an  ass,  a  lamb,  or  kid ; 

60  that  their  bargain  sounded  like  a  battle 

For  this  superior  yoke  of  human  cattle. 

At  last  they  settled  into  simple  grumbling, 
And  pulling  out  reluctant  purses,  and 

Turning  each  piece  of  silver  o'er,  and  tumbling 
Some  down,  and  weighing  others  in  their  hand, 

And  by  mistake  sequins  ■  with  paras  jumbling, 
Until  the  sum  was  accurately  scann'd, 

And  then  the  merchant  giving  change,  and  signing 

Receipts  in  full,  began  to  think  of  dining. 

I  wonder  If  his  appetite  was  good  ? 

Or,  if  It  were,  If  also  his  digestion  ? 
Methlnks  at  meals  some  odd  thoughts  might  intrude, 

And  conscience  ask  a  curious  sort  of  question, 

>  ["  The  intended  bidden  minutely  examine  the  poor 
creature*  merely  to  ascertain  their  qualities  as  animal*,  select 
the  sleekest  ana  best-conditioned  from  the  different  groups  ; 
and,  besides  handling  and  examining  their  make  and  sue, 
subject  their  mouths,  their  teeth,  and  whatever  chiefly  engages 
attention,  to  a  scrutiny  of  the  most  critical  description.— 
Da  PocQCSTiu.s.3 

*  ["  Sir  Robert  Walpole  Is  Justly  blamed  for  a  want  of 
political  decorum,  and  for  deriding  public  .spirit,  to  which 
Pope  s?*wW  i  — 

'  Seen  bun,  I  hare,  but  In  his  happier  hour 
Of  sodal  pleasure,  ill  exchanged  for  power ; 
Seen  him.  uncumberM  with  the  venal  tribe. 
Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe. 
Would  he  oblige  me  1  let  me  only  find 
He  does  not  think  me  what  he  thinks  mankind.' 
Although  It  Is  act  possible  to  justify  him,  yet  this  part  of 
hi*  conduct  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.    The  political 
axiom  generally  attributed,  that  aU  mm  haute  Ihtir  price,  was 
perverted  by  leaving  out  the  word  thote.    Flowery  oratory  he 
rfrvpbed;  he  ascribed  It  to  the  interested  views  of  them- 
•vlres  or  their  relatives,  the  declarations  of  pretended  pa- 
triots, of  whom  be  said.  *  All  those  men  have  their  price,' 
and  In  the  •vent  many  of  them  Justified  bis  observation."— 
Coai-3 

*  [The  Turkish  xeeehlno  Is  a  gold  coin,  worth  about  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence.  The  para  Is  not  quite  equal  to  aa 
Kngusn  halfpenny  ,1 

*  See  Plutarch  In  Alex.,  Q.  Curt.  Hist  Alexand.,  and  Sir 
KJchsrd  Clayton's  *'  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Life  of  Alexan- 

the  Great." 

*  [M  But  for  mere  food, !  think  with  Philip's  sou. 
Or  Amman 's— for  two  fathers  claun'd  this  one."— MS.] 


About  the  right  divine  how  far  we  should 

Sell  flesh  and  blood.  When  dinner  has  opprest  one, 
I  think  it  is  perhaps  the  gloomiest  hour 
Which  turns  up  out  of  the  sad  twenty-four. 


Voltaire  says  "  No : M  he  tells  you  that  Candide 

Found  life  most  tolerable  after  meals ; 
He's  wrong  —  unless  man  were  a  pig,  indeed, 

Repletion  rather  adds  to  what  he  feels, 
Unless  he's  drunk,  and  then  no  doubt  he's  freed 

From  his  own  brain's  oppression  while  It  reels. 
Of  food  I  think  with  Philip's  son  «,  or  rather 
Amnion's  (ill  pleased  with  one  world  and  one  father);  • 

xxxn. 

I  think  with  Alexander,  that  the  act 

Of  eating,  with  another  act  or  two, 
Makes  us  feel  our  mortality  in  fact 

Redoubled ;  when  a  roast  and  a  ragout, 
And  fish,  and  soup,  by  some  side  dishes  back'd, 

Can  give  us  either  pain  or  pleasure,  who 
Would  pique  himself  on  intellects,  whose  use 
Depends  so  much  upon  the  gastric  Juice  ?  • 

xxxm. 

The  other  evening  (twas  on  Friday  last)  — 

This  is  a  fact,  and  no  poetic  fable  — 
Just  as  my  great  coat  was  about  me  cast, 

My  hat  and  gloves  still  lying  on  the  table, 
I  heard  a  shot  —  t  was  eight  o'clock  scarce  past  — 

And,  running  out  as  fast  as  I  was  able,  ? 
I  found  the  military  commandant 
Stretch'd  in  the  street,  and  able  scarce  to  pant 

XXXIV. 

Poor  fellow !  for  some  reason,  surely  bad, 

They  had  slain  him  with  five  slugs ;  and  left  him  there 

To  perish  on  the  pavement :  so  I  had 
Him  borne  into  the  house  and  up  the  stair, 

And  stripp'd,  and  look'd  to,  8 But  why  should  I 

add 
More  circumstances  ?  vain  was  every  care  ; 

The  man  was  gone :  in  some  Italian  quarrel 

Kill'd  by  five  bullets  from  an  old  gun-barrel.  ° 

*  ("  Last  night  suffered  horribly  from  an  Indigestion.  I  re- 
marked in  my  illness  the  complete  inertlon.  inaction,  and  de- 
struction of  my  chief  mental  faculties.  I  tried  to  rouse  them, 
and  yet  could  not.  1  should  believe  that  the  soul  was  married 
to  the  body,  if  they  did  not  sympathise  so  much  with  each 
other.  If  the  one  rose  when  the  other  fell,  It  would  be  a  sign 
that  they  longed  for  the  natural  state  of  divorce.  But,  as  it 
is,  they  seem  to  draw  together  like  post-horses."— Bynm 
Diary,  1831.] 


*  The  assassination  alluded  to  took  place  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1830,  In  the  streets  of  Ravenna,  not  a  hundred 
paces  from  the  residence  of  the  writer.  The  circumstances 
were  as  described— ["  December  9, 1830.  I  open  my  letter  to 
tell  you  a  fact,  which  will  show  the  state  of  this  country  better 
than  I  can.  The  commandant  of  the  troops  is  now  lying 
dead  In  my  house.  He  was  shot  at  a  little  past  eight  o'clock, 
about  two  hundred  paces  from  my  door.  I  was  putting  on  my 

reat  coat  when  I  heard  the  shot.  On  coming  into  the  hall, 
found  all  my  servants  on  the  balcony,  exclaiming  that  a 
man  was  murdered.  I  immediately  ran  down,  calling  on  Tita 
(the  bravest  of  them)  to  follow  me.  The  rest  wanted  to 
hinder  us  from  going,  as  it  is  the  custom  for  everybody  here, 
It  seems,  to  run  away  from  the  stricken  deer."— Byron 
Letters.] 

•  [ u  so  I  had 

Hun  borne,  as  soon 's  I  could,  up  several  pair 

Of  stairs— and  look'd  to, But  why  should  1  add 

More  circumstances,"  *c. — MS.] 

9  f"  We  found  him  lying  on  his  back,  almost.  If  not  quite, 
dead,  with  five  wounds,  one  in  the  heart,  two  tn  the  stomach, 
one  In  the  finger,  and  the  other  in  the  arm.  Some  soldiers 
cocked  their  guns,  and  wanted  to  hinder  me  from  passing. 
However,  we  passed,  and  I  found  Diego,  the  adjutant,  crying 
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I  gased  upon  him,  for  I  knew  htm  well ; 

And  though  I  have  seen  many  corpses,  never 
Saw  one,  whom  such  an  accident  befell,      [and  liver, 

So  calm ;  though  pierced  through  stomach,  heart, 
He  aeem'd  to  deep, — for  yon  could  scarcely  tell 

(As  he  bled  inwardly,  no  hideous  river 
Of  gore  divulged  the  cause)  that  he  was  dead : 
So  as  I  gased  on  him,  I  thought  or  said  — 


XXXVL 

«  can  this  be  death ?  then  what  is  life  or  death? 

Speak ! H  but  he  spoke  not:  "wake!"  but  still  he 
slept: — 
"  But  yesterday  and  who  had  mightier  breath  ? 

A  thousand  warriors  by  his  word  were  kept 
In  awe :  he  said,  as  the  centurion  salth, 

4  Go,1  and  he  goeth ;  *  come,'  and  forth  he  stepp'd. 
The  trump  and  bugle  till  he  spake  were  dumb — 
And  now  nought  left  him  but  the  muffled  drum.** 1 


XXXVTJL 

And  they  who  waited  once  and  worshipped — they 
With  their  rough  faces  throng'd  about  the  bed 

To  gase  once  more  on  the  commanding  clay 
Which  for  the  last,  though  not  the  first,  time  bled ; 

And  such  an  end  1  that  he  who  many  a  day 
Had  faced  Napoleon's  foes  until  they  fled, — 

The  foremost  in  the  charge  or  in  the  sally, 

Should  now  be  butcher'd  in  a  civic  alley. 


xxxvm. 

The  scars  of  his  old  wounds  were  near  his  new, 
Those  honourable  scars  which  brought  him  fame ; 

And  horrid  was  the  contrast  to  the  view * 

But  let  me  quit  the  theme ;  as  such  things  claim 

Perhaps  even  more  attention  than  is  due 
From  me :  I  gased  (as  oft  I  have  gased  the  same) 

To  try  if  I  could  wrench  aught  out  of  death 

Which  should  confirm,  or  shake,  or  make  a  faith ; 


XXXDL 

But  it  was  all  a  mystery.     Here  we  are, 

And  there  we  go:  — but  where  9  five  bits  of  lead, 

Or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  send  very  far  t 
And  is  this  blood,  then,  fbrm'd  but  to  be  shed  ? 

Can  every  element  our  elements  mar  ? 
And  air — earth — water — fire  live — and  we  dead? 

Jr%  whose  minds  comprehend  all  things  ?  No  more ; 

But  let  us  to  the  story  as  before. 


The  purchaser  of  Juan  and  acquaintance 
Bore  off  his  bargains  to  a  gilded  boat, 

Embark'd  himself  and  them,  and  off  they  went  thence 
As  fast  as  oars  could  pull  and  water  float ; 

They  kmk'd  like  persons  being  led  to  sentence, 
Wondering  what  next,  till  the  caique  *  was  brought 

Up  in  a  little  creek  below  a  wall 

O'ertopp'd  with  cypresses,  dark-green  and  tall. 


Eavement,  without  light  or  assistance,  or  anything  around 
lm  but  confusion  and  dismay.  As  nobody  could,  or  would, 
do  anything  but  howl  and  pray,  and  as  no  one  would  stir  a 
finger  to  move  him,  for  fear  or  consequences,  I  lost  my  pa- 
tience— made  my  servant  and  a  couple  of  the  mob  take  up 
the  body— sent  off  two  soldiers  to  the  guard — despatched 
Diego  to  the  Cardinal  with  the  news,  and  had  him  carried  up 
stairs  into  my  own  quarters.  But  it  was  too  late —he  was 
*>.n—BjrrxmUtler».] 

[**  And  now  as  silent  as  an  unstrung  dram."  —  MS.] 


XLL 
Here  their  conductor  tapping  at  the  wkfeit 
Of  a  small  iron  door,  twas  open'd,  and 
He  led  them  onward,  first  through  a  low  ttockrt 

Flank'd  by  large  groves,whkh  towerM  en  other  ami . 
They  almost  lost  their  way,  and  had  to  pk*  it— 

For  night  was  closing  ere  they  came  to  last 
The  eunuch  made  a  sign  to  those  on  boaid» 
Who  row'd  oft*,  leaving  them  without  a  wort. 


As  they  were  plodding  on  their  wfadmg  way 
Through  orange  bowers,  and  jasmine,  aodsofcrft: 

(Of  which  I  might  have  a  good  deal  to  sv. 
There  being  no  such  ptofuston  in  the  North 

Of  oriental  plants,  "  et  cetera," 
But  that  of  late  your  scribbler*  think  it  worth 

Their  while  to  rear  whole  hotbeds  in  ttdrvorta, 

Because  one  poet  travelled  'mongst  the  Turto:)* 


As  they  were  threading  on  their  way,  there  cant 
Into  Don  Juan's  head  a  thought,  which  ee 

Whlsper'd  to  his  companion; — twas  the  amc 
Which  might  have  then  cceurrM  to  too  or  oe. 

"Methinl^"— saidhe,— "itwouldbenopestnant 

If  we  should  strike  a  stroke  to  set  us  free; 
Let  'a  knock  that  old  black  fellow  on  the  head,  ^ 
And  march  away — t  were  easier  done  than  snV 

XLIV. 
"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  "and  when  dour,  wait  u«' 

How  get  out  ?  how  the  devil  got  we  la  ? 
And  when  we  once  were  fairly  out,  and  «hco 

From  Saint  Bartholomew  we  have  sand  car  ilk ' 
To-morrow  'd  see  us  in  some  other  den, 

And  worse  off  than  we  hitherto  have  been ; 
Besides,  I  *m  hungry,  and  just  now  would  taka. 
Like  Esau,  for  my  birthright  a  beef-steaL 


"  We  must  be  near  some  place  of  man's  abas?  ;— 
For  the  old  negro's  confidence  in  ateotej* 

With  his  two  captives,  by  so  queer  a  road. 
Shows*  that  he  thinks  his  Wends  hate  not  tea 
sleeping; 

A  single  cry  would  bring  them  aD  abroad: 
*Tis  better  therefore  looking  before  leaptaf- 

And  there,  you  see,  this  turn  has  broueht  in  tatoai^ 

By  Jove,  a  noble  palace  l — lighted  too.*' 


It  was  indeed  a  wide  catcnalfe  building 
Which  open'd  on  their  view,  and  c*r  the  toot 

There  seemed  to  be  besprent  a  deal  of  gfldins 
And  various  hues,  as  Is  the  Turkish  wool,— 

A  gaudy  taste ;  for  they  are  little  skflTd  in 
The  arts  of  which  these  lands  were  once  the  to* 

Each  villa  on  the  Bosphorus  looks  a  screen 

New  painted,  or  a  pretty  operavacene. 

>  C"  I  had  him  partly  ttrlpped-inade  the  scsrjj "* 
mine  him,  and  examined  him  myself.  He  had  hsss **22 
balls  or  slugs.  1  felt  one  <>f  UM  sW  wbten  h«t^£^ 
him, all  but  the  skin.  Ha  ocjy arid?* O  Die  1* *■£**«• 
two  or  three  times,  and  appeared  to  ante  ssawss  aw* 
Poor  fellow  1  he  was  a  brave  oaVert  bat  hadsMeisw 
disliked  by  the  people."— ^twi  Umrt] 

»  The  light  and  elegant  wbcrftetJylafaf^tBisssji'' 
Constantinople  are  so  called. 

«  P*  Eastern  Sketches,** 

•  StBarUwkanewUsaHtoha^seanaayaist^ 


J 


T^TS" 


O  4  If  TO  ▼. 


DON  JUAN. 
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XLYIL 
And  nearer  as  they  came,  a  genial  savour 

Of  certain  stews,  and  roast-meats,  and  pilaus, 
Things  which  in  hungry  mortals'  eyes  find  favour, 

Made  Juan  in  his  harsh  intentions  pause, 
And  put  himself  upon  his  good  behaviour : 

His  friend,  too,  adding  a  new  saving  clause, 
Said,  "  In  Heaven's  name  let 's  get  some  supper  now, 
And  then  I  'm  with  you,  if  you  *re  for  a  row." 

XLVHL 
Some  talk  of  an  appeal  unto  some  passion, 

Some  to  men's  feelings,  others  to  their  reason ; 
The  last  of  these  was  never  much  the  fashion, 

For  reason  thinks  all  reasoning  out  of  season : 
Some  speakers  whine,  and  others  lay  the  lash  on, 

But  more  or  less  continue  still  to  tease  on, 
With  arguments  according  to  their  "forte ;** 
But  no  one  ever  dreams  of  being  short  — 

XLDL 
But  I  digress :  of  all  appeals, — although 

I  grant  the  power  of  pathos,  and  of  gold, 
Of  beauty,  flattery,  threats,  a  shilling, — no 

Method  *s  more  sure  at  moments  to  take  hold  l 
Of  the  best  feelings  of  mankind,  which  grow 

More  tender,  as  we  every  day  behold, 
Than  that  all-softening,  overpowering  knell, 
The  tocsin  of  the  soul — the  dinner-bell. 

L. 
Turkey  contains  no  bells,  and  yet  men  dine ; 

And  Juan  and  his  friend,  albeit  they  heard 
No  Christian  knoll  to  table,  saw  no  line 

Of  lackeys  usher  to  the  feast  prepared, 
Yet  smelt  roast-meat,  beheld  a  huge  fire  shine, 

And  cooks  in  motion  with  their  clean  arms  bared, 
And  gated  around  them  to  the  left  and  right, 
With  the  prophetic  eye  of  appetite. 

LI. 
And  giving  up  all  notions  of  resistance, 

They  foUWd  close  behind  their  sable  guide, 
Who  little  thought  that  his  own  crack'd  existence 

Was  on  the  point  of  being  set  aside : 
He  rootion'd  them  to  stop  at  some  small  distance, 

And  knocking  at  the  gate,  't  was  open'd  wide, 
And  a  magnificent  large  hall  display'd 
The  Asian  pomp  of  Ottoman  parade. 

UL 
2  won't  describe ;  description  is  my  forte, 

But  every  fool  describes  in  these  bright  days 
His  wondrous  journey  to  some  foreign  court, 

And  spawns  his  quarto,  and  demands  your  praise— 
Death  to  his  publisher,  to  him  'tis  sport ; 

While  Nature,  tortured  twenty  thousand  ways, 
Resigns  herself  with  exemplary  patience 
To  guide-books,  rhymes,  tours,  sketches,  illustrations.  * 

l  ("  Of  speeches,  beauty,  flattery —there  is  no 
Method  mora  sure,"  Ac.  —MS.] 

«  (*•  Guide  dot  Voyageurs,"  "  Direction*  for  Travellers," 
*e.— "Rhymes,  Incidental  and  Humorous,"  "Rhyming 
Reminiscence*/'  "  Emulous  in  Rhyme,"  Ax.  —  "  Lady 
Morgan'*  Tour  la  Italy,"  M  Tour  through  Istria,"  Ac.  Ac. 
—  ••  Sketches  of  Italy,*'"  Sketches  of  Modern  Greece,"  Ac. 
Ac.—  The  last  la  a  playful  allusion  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hob- 
boose's  *'  mustrationi  of  Child*  Harold.1'] 

•  la  Turkey  nothing  Is  more  common  than  for  the  Mussul- 
mans to  take  several  glasses  of  strong  spirits  by  way  of  ap- 
petiser. 1  have  seen  them  take  as  many  as  six  of  raki  before 
dinner,  and  swear  that  they  dined  the  better  for  It :  I  tried 
the  experiment,  but  fared  uke  the  Scotchman,  who  baring 
beard  that  the  birds  called  kitttwakes  were  admirable  whets, 
ate  six  of  them,  and  complained  that  "  be  was  no  hungrier 
than  when  he  began.". 


un. 

Along  this  hall,  and  up  and  down,  some,  squatted 

Upon  their  hams,  were  occupied  at  chess; 
Others  in  monosyllable  talk  chatted. 

And  some  seem'd  much  in  love  with  their  own  drees ; 
And  divers  smoked  superb  pipes,  decorated 

With  amber  mouths  of  greater  price  or  less ; 
And  several  strutted,  others  slept,  and  some 
Prepared  for  supper  with  a  glass  of  rum.  s 

LTV. 
As  the  black  eunuch  entered  with  his  brace 

Of  purchased  Infidels,  some  raised  their  eyes 
A  moment,  without  slackening  from  their  pace ; 

But  those  who  sate,  ne'er  stirr/d  in  any  wise : 
One  or  two  stared  the  captives  in  the  face, 

Just  as  one  views  a  horse  to  guess  his  price ; 
Some  nodded  to  the  negro  from  their  station, 
But  no  one  troubled  him  with  conversation.  « 

LV. 
He  leads  them  through  the  hall,  and,  without  stopping, 

On  through  a  farther  range  of  goodly  rooms, 
Splendid  but  silent,  save  in  one,  where,  dropping,  * 

A  marble  fountain  echoes  through  the  glooms 
Of  night,  which  robe  the  chamber,  or  where  popping 

Some  female  head  most  curiously  presumes 
To  thrust  its  black  eyes  through  the  door  or  lattice, 
As  wondering  what  the  devil  noise  that  is. 

LVL 

Some  faint  lamps  gleaming  from  the  lofty  walls 

Gave  light  enough  to  hint  their  farther  way, 
But  not  enough  to  show  the  imperial  halls 

In  all  the  flashing  of  their  full  array; 
Perhaps  there  's  nothing — 111  not  say  appals, 

But  saddens  more  by  night  as  well  as  day, 
Than  an  enormous  room  without  a  soul 
To  break  the  lifeless  splendour  of  the  whole. 

LVIL 
Two  or  three  seem  so  little,  one  seems  nothing: 

In  deserts,  forests,  crowds,  or  by  the  shore, 
There  solitude,  we  know,  has  her  full  growth  in 

The  spots  which  were  her  realms  for  evermore ; 
But  in  a  mighty  hall  or  gallery,  both  in 

More  modern  buildings  and  those  built  of  yore, 
A  kind  of  death  comes  o'er  us  all  alone, 
Seeing  what's  meant  for  many  with  but  one. 

LVIH. 
A  neat,  snug  study  on  a  winter's  night,  * 

A  book,  friend,  single  lady,  or  a  glass 
Of  claret,  sandwich,  and  an  appetite, 

Are  things  which  make  an  English  evening  pass ; 
Though  eertea  by  no  means  so  grand  a  sight 

As  is  a  theatre  lit  up  by  gas. 
I  pass  my  evenings  in  long  galleries  solely, 
And  that's  the  reason  I'm  so  melancholy. 

«  ["  Every  thing  is  so  still  In  the  court  of  the  seraglio,  that 
the  motion  of  a  fly  might,  In  a  manner,  be  heard  x  and  if  any 
one  should  presume  to  raise  bis  voice  ever  so  little,  or  show 
the  least  want  of  respect  to  the  mansion-place  of  their  em- 
peror, he  would  Instantly  have  the  bastinado  by  the  ofltoen 
that  go  the  rounds."  —  Tookkbtobt.] 

•  A  common  furniture.  1  recollect  being  received  by  All 
Pacha,  tn  a  large  room,  paved  with  marble,  containing  a 
marble  basin,  and  fountain  playing  in  the  centre,  Ac  Ac 
[See  ante,  p.  23. 

«« in  marble-paved  pavilion,  where  a  spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose, 
Whose  bubbling  did  a  genial  freshness  fling. 

And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 
Ali  reclined,  a  man  of  war  and  woes,"  Ac.f 


'  ["  A  small,  snug  chamber  on  a  winter's  night. 

Well  furnish'd  with  a  book,  friend,  girl,  or  glass.*' 


AC.-M8.] 


Un 
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LEL 


Ale*  |  man  makes  that  great  which  makes  him  little: 
I  grant  you  in  a  church  'tis  very  weD : 

What  speaks  of  Heaven  should  by  no  means  be  brittle, 
But  strong  and  lasting,  tut  no  tongue  can  fell 

Their  names  who  rearM  it ;  but  huge  houses  tit  HI — 
And  huge  tombs  worse — mankind,  dnce  Adam  fell: 

Hethinks  the  story  of  the  tower  of  Babel 

Might  teach  them  this  much  better  than  I'm  able. 


Babel  was  Nmuod's  hunting-box,  and  then 
A  town  of  gardens,  walls,  and  wealth  amazing, 

Where  Nebuchadonosor,  king  of  men, 
Reign'd,  till  one  summer's  day  he  took  to  grazing, 

And  Daniel  tamed  the  lions  in  their  den, 
The  people's  awe  and  admiration  raising ; 

Twas  famous,  too,  for  Thisbe  and  for  Pyramus, l 

And  the  calumniated  queen  Semiramis —  * 

LXL 
That  injured  Queen,  by  chroniclers  so  coarse 

Has  been  accused  (I  doubt  not  by  conspiracy) 
Of  an  Improper  friendship  for  her  horse 

(Love,  like  religion,  sometimes  runs  to  heresy) : 
This  monstrous  tale  had  probably  its  source 

(For  such  exaggerations  here  and  there  I  see) 
In  writing  "Courser"  by  mistake  for  "Courier : " 
I  wish  the  case  could  come  before  a  jury  here. 3 

LXTL 
But  to  resume, --should  there  be  (what  may  not 

Be  in  these  days  ?)  some  infidels,  who  don't, 
Because  they  cant  find  out  the  very  spot4 

Of  that  same  Babel,  or  because  they  won't 
(Though  Claudius  Bich,  Esquire,  some  bricks  has  got, 

And  written  lately  two  memoirs  upon't,  *  ) 
Believe  the  Jews,  those  unbelievers,  who 
Must  be  believed,  though  they  believe  not  you, 

Lxm. 

Yet  let  them  think  that  Horace  has  exprest 
Shortly  and  sweetly  the  masonic  folly 

Of  those,  forgetting  the  great  place  of  rest, 
Who  give  themselves  to  architecture  wholly ; 

We  know  where  things  and  men  must  enA  at  best : 
A  moral  (like  all  morals)  melancholy, 

And  "  Et  sepulchri  immemor  struts  demos" * 

Shows  that  we  build  when  we  should  but  entomb  us. 

LXIV. 
At  last  they  reach'd  a  quarter  most  retired. 

Where  echo  woke  as  if  from  a  long  slumber ; 
Though  full  of  all  things  which  could  be  desired, 

One  wonder'd  what  to  do  with  such  a  number 

i  [See  G^d's  Metamorphoses,  lib.  It. 

**  Id  Babylon,  where  tint  her  queen,  for  state, 
Baked  walls  of  brick  magnificently  great. 
Lived  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  lovely  pair ! 
He  found  no  Eastern  youth  his  equal  there, 
And  she  beyond  the  fairest  nymph  was  fclr ." — Garth.] 

*  Babylon  was  enlarged  by  Nhnrod,  strengthened  anrfbeau- 
tffied  by  Nebachadonoeor,  and  rebuilt  by  Semiramis. 

»  [At  thethne  when  Lord  Byron  was  writing  this  Canto, 
the  unfortunate  aflalr  of  Queen  Caroline,  charged,  among 
other  offences,  with  admitting  her  chamberlain,  Bergamf, 
originally  a  amrter,  to  her  bed,  was  occupying  much  attention 
la  Italy,  as  In  England.  The  allusions  to  the  domestic 
troubles  of  George TV.  m  the  text,  are  frequent.] 

*  [Excepting  the  ruins  of  some  large  and  lofty  turrets,  like 
that  of  Babel  or  Bdus,  the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  are 
so  completely  crumbled  into  dust,  as  to  be  wholly  undistin- 
guishable  but  by  a  few  inequalities  of  the  surface  on  which 


Of  articles  which  nobody  required; 

Here  wealth  had  done  Hi  utmost  to  encumber 
With  furniture  an  exquisite  apartment. 
Which  pussled  Nature  much  to  know  what  Art  nmsL 


It  seenVd,  however,  but  to  open  on 

A  range  or  suite  of  further  chambers,  which 

Might  lead  to  heaven  knows  where;  but  fa  tba  «r 
The  moveables  wer*  prodigally  rich: 

Sofas  twas  half  a  sin  to  sit  anon. 
So  costly  were)  they;  carpets  every 

Of  workmanship  so  rare,  they  made  yon 

YoucouWglid^o'erthemu^AgtAdjBnfleh. 

LXvT 

The  black,  however,  without  hardly  deigning 
A  glance  at  that  which  wrapt  the  aim  in  was* 

Trampled  what  they  scarce  trod  for  fear  of  stiisiat 
As  if  the  milky  way  their  feet  was  under 

With  all  its  stars ;  and  with  a  stretch  sttafninz 
A  certain  press  or  cupboard  niched  m  yaafcr. 

In  that  remote  recess  which  you  may  set— 

Or  if  you  don't  the  mult  is  not  in  me,— 

UCVtL 
I  wish  to  be  perspicuous ;  and  the  black, 

I  say,  unlocking  the  recess,  pullM  forth 
A  quantity  of  clothes  fit  for  the  back 

Of  any  Mussulman,  whate'er  bis  worn; 

And  of  variety  there  was  no  lack— 

Andyet,thoaghIb^T«sfidtlimwMno<kirtl,- 

He  chose  himself  to  point  cast  what  he  thsssta 
Most  proper  for  the  Christians  he  had  bwsjnt 

LXTHL 
The  suit  he  thought  most  suitable  to  each 

Was,  for  the  elder  and  the  stouter,  first 
A  Candiote  cloak,  which  to  the  knee  night  r** 

And  trousers  not  so  tight  that  they  wwki  *& 
But  such  as  fit  an  Asiatic  breech ; 

A  shawl,  whose  folds  in  Cashmire  bad  beco  cc* 
Slippers  of  saffron,  dagger  rich  and  handy; 
In  short,  all  things  which  form  a  Tuikhhl^T 


While  he  was  dressing,  Baha,  their  black  tnesi 
Hinted  the  vast  advantages  which  they 

Might  probably  attain  both  in  the  end. 
If  they  would  but  pursue  the  proper  **J 

Which  Fortune  plainly  seem'd  to  recofflintnd; 
And  then  he  added,  that  he  needs  mtftafr 

«  'T  would  greatly  tend  to  better  thefrc*oa»* 

If  they  would  condescend  to  drcmndston- 


fragments  of  ancient  magnificence.  The  basB^^tnd 
phrates  and  Tigris,  once  so  proMnc, are _now»lL* &t- 
part,  covered  with  an  impenetrable  brmfcwoofl IfT^,** 
terior  of  the  province,  which  was  trmTefsedsadw^r,^ 
Innumerable  canals,  todeatttaUofeltfieTmhaNlsM'"^ 
tation. — Mora.]  n^bs 

*  C  Two  Memoirs  on  the  Ruins  of  Batoto,  g*3p 
James  Rich,  Esq.,  Resident  for  the  Bait  bto  Cos**' 
the  Court  of  the  Pasha  of  Bafdas.") 

•  [*•  Day  presses  on  thoheets  of  day. 

And  moons  increase  to  thaw  daow ; 
But  you,  with  tiKMSawtfesspri*  eWa, 
Unconscious  of  impending  ftwe. , 
Command  the  piUar'd  dome  m  J** 
When,  lo  I  the  tomb  ***»^,|ib*,.! 


-a     * 
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— "  Now, 

[p«y,M 


LXX. 

M  For  lib  own  pert,  he  really  should  rejoice 
To  see  them  true  believers,  but  no  less 

Would  leave  his  proposition  to  their  choice." 
The  other,  thanking  him  for  this  excess 

Of  goodness,  in  thus  leaving  them  a  voice 
In  such  a  trifle,  scarcely  could  express 

"  Sufficiently"  (he  said)  "  his  approbation 

Of  all  the  customs  of  this  polish'd  nation. 

LXXI. 
"  For  his  own  share — he  saw  but  small  objection 

To  so  respectable  an  ancient  rite ; 
And,  after  swallowing  down  a  slight  refection, 

For  which  he  own'd  a  present  appetite, 
He  doubted  not  a  few  hours  of  reflection 

Would  reconcile  him  to  the  business  quite." 
u  Will  it  ?  "  said  Juan,  sharply :  "  Strike  me  dead, 
But  they  as  soon  shall  circumcise  my  head  1 l 

LXXIL 
M  Cat  off  a  thousand  heads,  before " 

Replied  the  other,  *«  do  not  interrupt : 
You  put  me  out  in  what  I  had  to  say. 

Sir  I— as  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  have  rapt, 
I  shall  perpend  if  your  proposal  may 

Be  such  as  I  can  properly  accept ; 
Provided  always  your  great  goodness  still 
Remits  the  matter  to  our  own  free-will." 

LXXIIL 
Baba  eyed  Juan,  and  said,  "  Be  so  good 

A*  dress  yourself-*"  and  pointed  out  a  suit 
In  which  a  Princess  with  great  pleasure  would 

Array  her  limbs ;  but  Juan  standing  mute, 
Ai  not  being  In  a  masquerading  mood, 

Gave  it  a  slight  kick  with  his  Christian  foot ; 
And  when  the  old  negro  told  him  to  "  Get  ready," 
Replied,  M  Old  gentleman,  I  *m  not  a  lady." 

LXXIV. 
M  What  yon  may  be,  I  neither  know  nor  care," 

Said  Baba ;  "  but  pray  do  as  I  desire : 
I  have  no  more  time  nor  many  words  to  spare." 

"  At  least,"  said  Juan,  "  sure  I  may  inquire 
The  cause  of  this  odd  travesty  ? " — "  Forbear," 

Said  Baba,  u  to  be  curious ;  'twill  transpire, 
No  doubt,  In  proper  place,  and  time,  and  season ; 
I  have  no  authority  to  tell  the  reason." 

LXXV. 
-Then  if  I  do,"  said  Juan,  «nibe_ "  —  "Holdl" 

RejohVd  the  negro,  "  pray  be  not  provoking ; 
This  spirit's  well,  but  it  may  wax  too  bold. 

And  you  will  And  us  not  too  fond  of  joking.*' 
"  What,  sir  I"  said  Juan,  "  shall  it  e'er  be  told 

That  I  nnsex'd  my  dress  ?  "    But  Baba,  stroking 
The  things  down,  said,  "  Incense  me,  and  I  call 
Those  who  will  leave  you  of  no  sex  at  all. 

LXXVI. 
**  I  offer  you  a  handsome  suit  of  clothes ; 

A  woman's,  true ;  but  then  there  is  a  cause 
Why  yon  should  wear  them." — "  What,  though  my 
soul  loathes 

The  effeminate  garb  ?M — thus,  after  a  short  pause, 
fflgn'd  Juan,  muttering  also  some  slight  oaths, 

"  What  the  devil  shall  I  do  with  all  this  gauze  ?" 
Thus  he  profanely  term'd  the  finest  lace 
Which  e'er  set  off  a  marriage-morning  face. 

*  (M  If  Utc7  shall  not  u  soon  eat  off  my  head."  —  MS.] 


Lxxvn. 

And  then  he  swore ;  and,  sighing^  on  he  sllpp'4 
A  pair  of  trousers  of  flesh-colour'd  silk ; 

Next  with  a  virgin  aone  ho  was  equlpp'd, 
Which  girt  a  alight  chemise  as  white  as  milk ; 

But  tugging  on  his  petticoat,  he  trlpp'd, 
Which — as  we  say — or  as  the  Scotch  say,  wfttfft, 

(The  rhyme  obliges  me  to  this ;  sometime* 

Monarchs  are  less  imperative  than  rhymes)— <-*  - 

Lxxvm. 

Whilk,  which  (or  what  you  please),  was  owing  to 
His  garment's  novelty,  and  his  being  awkward : 

And  yet  at  last  he  managed  to  get  through 
His  toilet,  though  no  doubt  a  little  backward : 

The  negro  Baba  help'd  a  little  too, 
When  some  untoward  part  of  raiment  stuck  hard ; 

And,  wrestling  both  his  arms  into  a  gown, 

He  paused,  and  took  a  survey  up  and  down. 

LXX  IX. 

One  difficulty  still  remain'd — his  hair 
Was  hardly  long  enough ;  but  Baba  found 

So  many  false  long  tresses  all  to  spare, 
That  soon  his  head  was  most  completely  crown'd, 

After  the  manner  then  in  fashion  there ; 
And  this  addition  with  such  gems  was  bound 

As  suited  the  ensemble  of  his  toilet, 

While  Baba  made  him  comb  his  head  and  oil  it 

LXXX. 

And  now  being  femininely  all  array'd, 

With  some  small  aid  from  scissor8,paint,and  tweeters, 
He  look'd  in  almost  all  respects  a  maid, 

And  Baba  smilingly  exclaim'd,  "  Tou  see,  sirs, 
A  perfect  transformation  here  dlsplay'd ; 

And  now,  then,  you  must  come  along  with  me,  sirs, 
That  is — the  Lady :"  clapping  his  hands  twice, 
Four  blacks  were  at  his  elbow  in  a  trice. 

La  a  \T% 
"  You,  sir,"  said  Baba,  nodding  to  the  one, 

"  Will  please  to  accompany  those  gentlemen 
To  supper ;  but  you,  worthy  Christian  nun, 

Will  follow  me :  no  trifling,  sir ;  for  when 
I  say  a  thing,  it  must  at  once  be  done. 

What  fear  you  ?  think  you  this  a  lion's  den  ? 
Why,  'tis  a  palace ;  where  the  truly  wise 
Anticipate  the  Prophet's  paradise. 

LXXXIL 
M  You  fool !  I  tell  you  no  one  means  you  harm." 

**  So  much  the  better,"  Juan  said,  "  for  them ; 
Else  they  shall  feel  the  weight  of  this  my  arm, 

Which  is  not  quite  so  light  as  you  may  deem. 
I  yield  thus  far ;  but  soon  will  break  the  charm, 

If  any  take  me  for  that  which  I  seem : 
So  that  I  trust  for  every  body's  sake. 
That  this  disguise  may  lead  to  no  mistake." 

Lxxxm. 

"  Blockhead !  come  on,  and  see."  quoth  Baba ;  while 
Don  Juan,  turning  to  his  comrade,  who 

Though  somewhat  grieved,  could  scarce  forbear  i 
smile 
Upon  the  metamorphosis  in  view, — 

"  Farewell !"  they  mutually  exclaim'd :  "  this  soil 
Seems  fertile  in  adventures  strange  and  new ; 

One's  turn'd  half  Mussulman,  and  one  a  maid, 

By  this  old  black  enchanter's  unsought  aid." 

*  r"  Kings  are  not  more  imperatlTe  than  rhymes."— MS.] 
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LXXXIY. 

"  farewell  I "  said  Juan :  M  should  we  meet  no  more, 
I  wish  you  a  good  appetite." — "  Farewell  !** 

Brplied  the  other;  "  though  it  grieves  me  sore : 
When  we  next  meet,  well  hare  a  tale  to  tell : 

We  needs  must  follow  when  Fate  puts  from  shore. 
Keep  your  good  name ;  though  Eve  herself  once 
fell."  [carry  me, 

«  Nay,"  quoth  the  maid,  '<  the  Sultan's  self  shan't 

Unless  fab  highness  promises  to  marry  me." 

LXXXV. 
And  thus  they  parted,  each  by  separate  doors ; 

Baba  led  Juan  onward  room  by  room 
Through  glittering  galleries,  and  o'er  marble  floors, 

Till  a  gigantic  portal  through  the  gloom, 
Haughty  and  huge,  along  the  distance  lowers ; 

And  wafted  far  arose  a  rich  perfume : 
It  seem'd  as  though  they  came  upon  a  shrine, 
For  all  was  vast,  still,  fragrant,  and  divine. 


LXXXVL 
The  giant  door  was  broad,  and  bright,  and  high, 

Of  gilded  bronse,  and  carved  in  curious  guise ; 
Warriors  thereon  were  battling  furiously ; 

Here  stalks  the  victor,  there  the  vanquish'd  lies ; 
There  captives  led  in  triumph  droop  the  eye, 

And  in  perspective  many  a  squadron  flies : 
It  seems  the  work  of  times  before  the  line 
Of  Rome  transplanted  fell  with  Constantine. 

LXXXVII. 
*  This  massy  portal  stood  at  the  wide  close 

Of  a  huge  haD,  and  on  its  either  side 
Two  little  dwarfs,  the  least  you  could  suppose, 

Were  sate,  like  ugly  imps,  as  if  allied 
In  mockery  to  the  enormous  gate  which  rose 

O'er  them  in  almost  pyramidic  pride : 
The  gate  so  splendid  was  in  all  Its  features, l 
Tou  never  thought  about  those  little  creatures, 

LXXXV  JUL 
Until  you  nearly  trod  on  them,  and  then 

Tou  started  back  in  horror  to  survey 
The  wondrous  hideousness  of  those  small  men, 

Whose  colour  was  not  black,  nor  white,  nor  grey, 
But  an  extraneous  mixture,  which  no  pen 

Can  trace,  although  perhaps  the  pencil  may ; 
They  were  mis-shapen  pigmies,  deaf  and  dumb— 
Monsters,  who  cost  a  no  less  monstrous  sum. 

Their  duty  was — for  they  were  strong,  and  though 
They  look'd  so  little,  did  strong  things  at  times— 

To  ope  this  door,  which  they  could  really  do, 
The  hinges  being  as  smooth  as  Rogers'  rhymes ; 

And  now  and  then,  with  tough  strings  of  the  bow, 
As  is  the  custom  of  those  Eastern  dimes, 

To  give  some  rebel  Pacha  a  cravat : 

lor  mutes  are  generally  used  for  that 

1  Features  of  a  gate— a  ministerial  metaphor :  "  Che  fea- 
ture upon  which  this  question  Mnger."  See  the  "  Fudge 
Family,"  or  hear  CasUereagh — [Pill.  Fudge,  in  his  letter 
to  Lord  CasUereagh,  says : 

M  As  Hum  woold'st  say,  my  guide  and  teacher 
In  these  gay  metanbortc  fringes, 
I  now  embark  into  the  Jtature 
On  which  this  letter  chteay  hinges." 

The  note  adds,  M  verbatim  from  one  of  the  noble  Viscount's 

t,  iirt  I  mutt  tmbark  ram  *to  feature 


XC. 
They  spoke  by  signs — that  is,  not  spoke  at  si; 

And  looking  like  two  incubi,  they  glared 
As  Baba  with  his  fingers  made  them  nil 

To  heaving  hack  the  portal  folds:  It  sesrei 
Juan  a  moment,  as  this  pair  so  small. 

With  shrinking  serpent  optics  on  hhm  steel; 
It  was  as  if  their  little  looks  could  poissa 
Or  fascinate  whome'er  they  fttfd  their  eyes  oa. 

ZCL 
Before  they  entered,  Baba  paused  to  hint 

To  Juan  some  slight  lessons  as  his  guide : 
M  If  you  could  just  contrive,"  he  said, "  tottiat 

That  somewhat  manly  majesty  of  stride,      'tc\i 
T  would  be  as  well,  and  —(though  there  ^wt  sad 

To  swing  a  little  less  from  side  to  side, 
Which  has  at  times  an  aspect  of  the  oddest;— 
And  also  could  you  look  a  little  modest, 

XCTL 

"  'T  would  be  convenient ;  for  these  main  *iw«» 
Like  needles,  which  may  pierce  these  pettfaoss; 

And  if  they  should  discover  your  disguise, 
You  know  how  near  us  the  deep  Bcspboros  tan, 

And  you  and  I  may  chance,  ere  morutof  rise. 
To  find  our  way  to  Marmora  without  boss, 

Stitch'd  up  in  sacks — a  mode  of  nartgatka 

A  good  deal  practised  here  upon  occasion.'*! 

xcm. 

With  this  encouragement,  he  led  the  way 
Into  a  room  still  nobler  than  the  last; 

A  rich  confusion  form'd  a  disarray 
In  such  sort,  that  the  eye  along  it  cast 

Could  hardly  carry  anything  away, 

Object  on  object  flash'd  so  bright  and  6ft; 

A  daisling  mass  of  gems,  and  gold,  and  g&tter« 

Magnificently  mingled  in  a  litter. 

XCIV. 
Wealth  had  done  wonders — taste  not  macs;  ** 
things 

Occur  in  Orient  palaces,  and  even 
In  the  more  chasten*d  domes  of  Western  klop 

(Of  which  I  have  also  seen  some  six  or  sncfi) 
Where  I  cant  say  or  gold  or  diamond  fling* 

Great  lustre,  there  is  much  to  be  forgives; 
Groups  of  bad  statues,  tables,  chairs,  and  piriam 
On  which  I  cannot  pause  to  make  my  strktam 

XCV. 

In  this  imperial  hall,  at  distance  lay 
Under  a  canopy,  and  there  reclined 

Quite  in  a  confidential  queenly  way, 
A  lady;  Baba  stoppM,  and  kneeling sgrt 

To  Juan,  who  though  not  much  used  to  pnr* 
Knelt  down  by  instinct;  wondering  In  b»  «ai 

What  an  this  meant :  while  Baba  bowM  sod  snow 

His  head,  until  the  ceremony  ended. 


tut 


p.  14.] 


*  A  few  years  ago  the  wife  of  Mochtar  *■**• 5JJE 
to  his  other  or  hb  looli  supposed  infldefltr-  "ft* 
whoa,  and  she  bad  the  barbarity  to  give  m  *  ■*  \Z 
twelve  handsomest  women  in  Tanma.  TntT  w*»  •"■T 
nwten<rfupin»aclu,awlilrowi»rtmd^Uto»«^^ 
One  of  the  guards  who  was  present  informed  aw»™y^ 
one  of  the  Victims  ottered  a  cry,  or  shewed  •  flSJ- 
terror  at  to  sudden  a  **  wrench  from  all  we  saw*,  ■*•  ■ 
[Seemtai,pp,a.7fi.j 
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XCVL 

The  lady  rising  up  with  auch  an  air 

As  Venus  row  with  from  the  wave,  on  them 
Bent  like  an  antelope  a  Paphlan  pair  i 
1      Of  eyes,  which  put  out  each  surrounding  gem ; 
'  And  raising  up  an  arm  as  moonlight  fair, 

She  sign'd  to  Baba,  who  first  kiss'd  the  hem 
I  Of  her  deep  purple  robe,  and  speaking  low, 
;  Pointed  to  Juan,  who  remaln'd  below. 

XCVIL 
Her  presence  was  as  lofty  as  her  state ; 

Her  beauty  of  that  overpowering  kind, 
Whose  force  description  only  would  abate  : 

I'd  rather  leave  it  much  to  your  own  mind, 
Than  lessen  it  by  what  I  could  relate 
i      Of  forms  and  features ;  it  would  strike  you  blind 
Could  I  do  justice  to  the  full  detail; 
So,  luckily  for  both,  my  phrases  fail. 

XCvTH. 
Thus  much  however  I  may  add, — her  years 

Were  ripe,  they  might  make  six-and-twenty  springs, 
But  there  are  forms  which  Time  to  touch  forbears, 

And  turns  aside  his  scythe  to  vulgar  things: 2 
Such  as  was  Mary's  Queen  of  Scots'  ;  true — tears 

And  love  destroy ;  and  sapping  sorrow  wrings 
Charms  from  the  charmer,  yet  some  never  grow 
Ugly ;  for  Instance — Ninon  de  l'Enclos.  « 

XCIX. 
She  spake  some  words  to  her  attendants,  who 

Composed  a  choir  of  girls,  ten  or  a  dosen, 
And  were  all  clad  alike ;  like  Juan,  too, 

Who  wore  their  uniform,  by  Baba  chosen : 
They  form'd  a  very  nymph-like  looking  crew,  * 

Which  might  have  call'd  Diana's  chorus  "  cousin," 
As  far  as  outward  show  may  correspond ; 
I  won't  be  bail  for  anything  beyond. 

C. 

They  bow*d  obeisance  and  withdrew,  retiring, 

But  not  by  the  same  door  through  which  came  in 

Baba  and  Juan,  which  last  stood  admiring, 

At  some  small  distance,  all  he  saw  within 

1 

1     CM  A>  Venus  rote  from  ocean —bent  on  them 

with  a  far-reaching  glance,  a  Paphlan  pair."-. BIS.] 

*  ["  But  there  are  forms  which  Time  adorns,  not  wears, 

And  to  which  beauty  obstinately  clings."  —  MS.] 

*  p*  With  regard  to  the  queen's  person,  all  contemporary 
■other*  agree  m  ascribing  to  Mary  the  utmost  beauty  of 
coaBtenasce,  and  elegance  of  shape,  of  which  the  human  form 
Is  capable.  Her  hair  was  black  j  her  eyes  were  a  dark  grey ; 
htr  complexion  was  exquisitely  fine ;  and  her  hands  and 
arms  remarkably  delicate,  both  as  to  shape  and  colour.  Her 
stature  was  of  a  Height  that  rose  to  the  majestic.  She  danced, 
•slaed,  and  rode  with  equal  grace.  Her  taste  for  music  was 
Jost,  and  she  both  sang  and  played  upon  the  lute  with  un- 
common skill.  No  man,  says  Brantome,  erer  beheld  her 
person  without  admiration  and  lore,  or  will  read  her  history 
without  sorrow.**—  Robi*tsok .] 

*  [Mademoiselle  de  l'Rnclos,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  her 
wit,  her  gallantry,  and.  above  all,  for  the  extraordinary 
length  of  tune  during;  which  she  preferred  her  attractions, 
an*  Intrigued  with  the  young  gentlemen  of  three  genera- 
nans,  sod  is  said  to  bare  had  a  grandson  of  her  own  among 
her  lovers.  Bee  the  works  of  Madame  de  BMgnt,  Voltaire, 
**.  Ac,  for  copious  particulars  of  her  life.  The  Biographic 
UntoenttU  says—  "In  her  old  age,  her  bouse  was  the  ren- 
desTons  of  the  most  distinguished  persons.  Scarron  con- 
sulted her  00  his  romances,  St.  Evremond  on  his  poemi, 
■outre  00  Ids  comedies,  Fonteuelle  on  bis  dialogues,  and  La 
loefaefooosnlt  on  his  maxims.  Coligny,  SeVlgnt,  Ac.  were 
her  lovers  and  Mends.  At  her  death,  in  1706,  and  in  her 
Inenjcth  year,  she  bequeathed  to  Voltaire  a  considerable 
sum,  to  expend  la  books.1'] 


This  strange  saloon,  much  fitted  for  inspiring 

Marvel  and  praise ;  for  both  or  none  things  win ; 
And  I  must  say,  I  ne'er  could  see  the  very 
Great  happiness  of  the  "  Nil  admlrari."  * 

CL 

"  Not  to  admire  is  all  the  art  I  know 

(Plain  truth,  dear  Murray  7,  needs  few  flowers  of 
speech) 
To  make  men  happy,  or  to  keep  them  so ; " 

(80  take  it  in  the  very  words  of  Creech). 
Thus  Horace  wrote  we  all  know  long  ago ; 

And  thus  Pope  *  quotes  the  precept  to  re-teach 
From  his  translation ;  but  had  none  admired, 
Would  Pope  have  sung,  or  Horace  been  inspired  ?  » 

en. 

Baba,  when  all  the  damsels  were  withdrawn, 
Motion'd  to  Juan  to  approach,  and  then 

A  second  time  desired  him  to  kneel  down, 
And  kiss  the  lady's  foot ;  which  maxim  when 

He  heard  repeated,  Juan  with  a  frown 
Drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  again, 

And  said,  "  It  grieved  him,  but  he  could  not  stoop 

To  any  shoe,  unless  it  shod  the  Pope." 

cm. 

Baba,  indignant  at  this  ill-timed  pride, 
Made  fierce  remonstrances,  and  then  a  threat 

He  mutter'd  (but  the  last  was  given  aside) 
About  a  bow-string — quite  in  vain ;  not  yet 

Would  Juan  bend,  though  t  were  to  Mahomet's  bride  1 
There 's  nothing  in  the  world  like  etiquette 

In  kingly  chambers  or  imperial  halls, 

As  also  at  the  race  and  county  balls. 

CIV. 
He  stood  like  Atlas,  with  a  world  of  words 

About  his  ears,  and  nathless  would  not  bend ; 
The  blood  of  aU  his  line's  Castillan  lords 

Bofl'd  in  his  veins,  and  rather  than  descend 
To  stain  his  pedigree  a  thousand  swords 

A  thousand  times  of  him  had  made  an  end; 
At  length  perceiving  the  "foot*  could  not  stand, 
Baba  proposed  that  he  should  kiss  the  band. 

*  ["  Her  fair  maids  were  ranged  below  the  sofa,  and,  to  the 
number  of  twenty,  were  all  dressed  in  line  light  damasks, 
brocaded  with  silver.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  the  pictures 
of  the  ancient  nymphs.  I  did  not  think  all  nature  could 
have  furnished  such  a  scene  of  beauty,"  *c  — Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu.] 

*  ["  Nil  admlrari,  prope  res  est  una,  Numlcl, 

Solaque  qua;  poult  facere  et  servare  beatum."  —  Hoc 
lib.  i.  eplsL  vi.] 

7  [The  "  Murray  "  of  Pope  was  the  great  Earl  Mansfield.] 

«  ["  Not  to  admire,  is  all  the  art  I  know 

To  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  so, 

(Plain  truth,  dear  Murray,  needs  no  flowers  of  speech, 

80  take  it  in  the  very  words  of  Creech.")]. 

*  ["  I  maintained  that  Horace  was  wrong  in  placing  happi- 
ness in  nO  admirari.  for  that  1  thought  admiration  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  of  all  our  feelings ;  and  I  regretted  that  I  had 
lost  much  of  my  disposition  to  admire,  which  people  generally 
do  as  they  advance  in  life.  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,**  as  a  man  ad- 
vances In  life,  he  gets  what  is  better  than  admiration  _/**>. 
mtul,  to  estimate  things  at  their  true  value."  I  still  Insisted 
that  admiration  was  more  pleasing  than  judgment,  as  love  Is 
more  pleasing  than  friendship.  ThefeeluigofMendshlplslike 
that  of  being  comfortably  filled  with  roast  beef ;  love,  like  being 
enlivened  with  cbamuagne.  Johnson.  *'  No,  Sir ;  admiration 
and  love  are  like  being  Intoxicated  with  champagne  1  judg- 
ment and  friendship  uke  being  enlivened.  Waller  has  hit 
upon  the  same  thought  with  you ;  but  1  don't  beUeve  you 
have  borrowed  from  Waller.*'  —  BoswatL.  vol.  v.  p.  108. 
edit  1835.] 
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cv. 

Here  was  an  honourable  compromise, 

A  half-way  house  of  diplomatic  rest, 
Where  they  might  meet  In  much  more  peaceful  guise ; 

And  Juan  now  his  willingness  exprest 
To  use  all  fit  and  proper  courtesies, 

Adding,  that  this  was  commonest  and  best, 
For  through  the  South,  the  custom  still  commands 
The  gentleman  to  kiss  the  lady's  hands. 

CVL 
And  he  advanced,  though  with  hut  a  bad  grace, 

Though  on  more  thoromgh-brtdx  or  fairer  fingers 
No  lips  e'er  left  their  transitory  trace : 

On  such  as  these  the  Up  too  fondly  lingers, 
And  for  one  kiss  would  fain  imprint  a  brace, 

As  you  will  see,  if  she  you  love  shall  bring  hers 
In  contact ;  and  sometimes  even  a  lair  stranger's 
An  almost  twelvemonth's  constancy  endangers. 

cvn. 

The  lady  eyed  him  o'er  and  o'er,  and  bade 

Baba  retire,  which  he  obey'd  in  style, 
As  if  well  used  to  the  retreating  trade ; 

And  taking  hints  in  good  part  all  the  while, 
He  whisper'd  Juan  not  to  be  afraid, 

And  looking  on  him  with  a  sort  of  smile, 
Took  leave,  with  such  a  face  of  satisfaction, 
As  good  men  wear  who  have  done  a  virtuous  action. 

cvm. 

When  he  was  gone,  there  was  sudden  change : 
I  know  not  what  might  be  the  lady's  thought, 

But  o'er  her  bright  brow  nash'd  a  tumult  strange, 
And  into  her  dear  cheek  the  blood  was  brought, 

Blood-red  as  sunset  summer  clouds  which  range 
The  verge  of  Heaven ;  and  in  her  large  eyes  wrought, 

A  mixture  of  sensations  might  be  scann'd, 

Of  half  voluptuousness  and  half  command. 

CDC. 

Her  form  had  all  the  softness  of  her  sex, 

Her  features  all  the  sweetness  of  the  devil. 
When  he  put  on  the  cherub  to  perplex 

Eve,  and  paved  (God  knows  how)  the  road  to  evil ; 
The  sun  himself  was  scarce  more  free  from  specks 

Than  she  from  aught  at  which  the  eye  could  cavil ; 
Yet,  somehow,  there  was  something  somewhere  want- 
As  if  she  rather  ordered  than  was  granting.  —      [ing, 

CX. 

Something  imperial,  or  imperious,  threw 
A  chain  o'er  all  she  did ;  that  is,  a  chain 

Was  thrown  as  t  were  about  the  neck  of  you, — 
And  rapture's  self  will  seem  almost  a  pain 

With  aught  which  looks  like  despotism  in  view ; 
Our  souls  at  least  are  free,  and  'tis  in  vain 

We  would  against  them  make  the  flesh  obey — 

The  sphit  in  the  end  will  have  its  way. 

CXI. 
Her  very  smile  was  haughty,  though  so  sweet ; 

Her  very  nod  was  not  an  Inclination ; 
There  was  a  self-will  even  in  her  small  feet, 

As  though  they  were  quite  conscious  of  her  station — 
They  trod  as  upon  necks ;  and  to  complete 

Her  state  (it  is  the  custom  of  her  nation), 
A  poniard  deck'd  her  girdle,  as  the  sign 
She  was  a  sultan's  bride  (thank  Heaven,  not  mine !) 

r  i  There  Is  nothing;  perhaps,  more  distinctive  of  birth 
than  the  hand.  It  U  almost  the  only  »ign  of  blood  which  aris- 
tocracy can  generate.    [See  anil,  p.  644.] 


cxn. 

"  To  hear  and  to  obey"*  had  been  from  bhts 
The  law  of  all  around  her;  to  mMn 

All  phantasies  which  yielded  Joy  or  mirth. 
Had  been  her  aiaves1  chief  pleasure,  at  her  wlB? 

Her  blood  was  high,  her  beauty  scarce  of  earth: 
Judge,  then,  if  her  caprice*  e'er  stood  §mV, 

Had  she  but  been  a  Christian,  INe  anotkn 

We  should  have  found  out  the  "  perpetual 


CXHX 
Whate'er  she  saw  and  coveted  was  brwgflt; 

Whate'er  she  did  not  see,  if  she  supposed 
It  might  be  seen,  with  diligence  was  sought,  [cka* 

And  when  'twas  found  straightway  the  tvy* 
There  was  no  end  unto  the  things  she  bought, 

Nor  to  the  trouble  which  her  landes  cuscd; 
Tet  even  her  tyranny  had  such  a  grace, 
The  women  pardon'd  all  except  her  toe. 

CXIV. 

Juan,  the  latest  of  her  whims,  had  caught 
Her  eye  in  passing  on  his  way  to  sale; 

She  order*d  him  directly  to  be  bought, 
And  Baba,  who  had  ne'er  been  known  to  afl 

In  any  kind  of  mischief  to  be  wrought, 
At  all  such  auctions  knew  how  to  prevail: 

She  had  no  prudence,  but  he  had ;  and  thfe 

Explains  the  garb  which  Juan  took  amiss. 

cxv. 

His  youth  and  features  favour'd  the  disguise, 
And  should  you  ask  how  she,  a  sulturt  btUf. 

Could  risk  or  compass  such  strange  phaottsks. 
This  I  must  leave  sultanas  to  decide: 

Emperors  are  only  husbands  in  wires*  eyes, 
And  kings  and  consorts  oft  are  mystified,* 

As  we  may  ascertain  with  due  precision, 

Some  by  experience,  others  by  tradition. 

CXVL 
But  to  the  main  point,  where  we  have  been  tendinr;- 

She  now  conceived  all  difficulties  past, 
And  deem'd  herself  extremely  c«ndescend1nf 

When,  being  made  her  propel  ly  at  last. 
Without  more  preface,  in  her  blue  eyes  bawds* 
*  Passion  and  power,  a  glance  on  him  she  cad»  m 
And  merely  saying, M  Christian,  canst  thou  to*' 
Conceived  that  phrase  was  quite  enough  to  bv«- 

CXVJLL 

And  so  It  was,  in  proper  time  and  place; 

But  Juan,  who  had  still  bis  mind  oYrfowni 
With  HaldeVs  isle  and  soft  Ionian  lace, 

Felt  the  warm  blood,  which  In  fab  to  *»•*»«* 
Rush  back  upon  his  heart,  which  nH'd  apse* 

And  left  his  cheeks  as  pale  as  snowdrops  ok"" 
These  words  went  through  his  soul  use  AnbG*" 
So  that  he  spoke  not,  bat  burst  into  tests. 

CXVIIL 

She  was  a  good  deal  shoekM  5  not  shockMal  wft 
For  women  shed  and  use  them  at  tbdr  Bstoe; 

But  there  is  something  when  man's  eye  appetn 
Wet,  still  more  disagreeable  and  striking: 

A  woman's  tear-drop  melts,  a  man's  half  sen* 
Ukemolten  lead,  as  if  you  thrust  a  piss & 

His  heart  to  force  it  out,  for  (to  be  shorter) 

To  them  lis  a  relief,  to  us  a  torture. 


t  [M  And  husbands  now  and  than  awn^st***.' 
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And  she  would  have  consoled,  bat  knew  not  how: 
Having  no  equals,  nothing  which  had  e'er 

Infected  her  with  sympathy  till  now, 
And  never  having  dreamt  what  'twas  to  hear 

Aught  of  a  serious,  sorrowing  kind,  although 
There  might  arise  some  pouting  petty  care 

To  cross  her  brow,  she  wonder'd  how  so  near 

Her  eyes  another's  eye  could  shed  a  tear. 

CXX 

Bat  nature  teaches  more  than  power  can  spoil,1 
And,  when  a  ttrmg  although  a  strange  sensation 

Moves — female  hearts  are  such  a  genial  soil 
For  kinder  feelings,  whatsoe'er  their  nation, 

They  naturally  pour  the  "  wine  and  oil," 
Samaritans  in  every  situation ; 

And  thus  GuTbeyas,  though  she  knew  not  why, 

Felt  an  odd  glistening  moisture  in  her  eye. 

CXXI. 

|  But  tears  must  stop  like  all  things  else ;  and  soon 
|      Juan,  who  for  an  instant  had  been  moved 

i  To  such  a  sorrow  by  the  intrusive  tone 
1      Of  one  who  dar'd  to  ask  if  «*  he  had  loved," 

I  CalTd  back  the  stoic  to  his  eyes,  which  shone 
|      Bright  with  the  very  weakness  he  reproved ; 

I  And  although  sensitive  to  beauty,  he 

I  Felt  most  indignant  still  at  not  being  free. 

I  cxxn. 

Gulbeyas,  for  the  first  time  in  her  days, 

Was  much  embarrass'd,  never  having  met 
In  all  her  life  with  aught  save  prayers  and  praise ; 
And  as  she  also  risk'd  her  life  to  get 
I  Him  whom  she  meant  to  tutor  in  love's  ways 
'      Into  a  comfortable  tete-a-tete, 
'  To  lose  the  hour  would  make  her  quite  a  martyr, 
i  And  they  had  wasted  now  almost  a  quarter. 

|  cxxin. 

I  also  would  suggest  the  fitting  time, 

To  gentlemen  in  any  such  like  case, 
I  That  is  to  say — in  a  meridian  clime, 

With  us  there  is  more  law  given  to  the  chase, 
I  But  here  a  small  delay  forms  a  great  crime : 

So  recollect  that  the  extremest  grace 
I  I*  Just  two  minutes  for  your  declaration — 
;  A  moment  more  would  hurt  your  reputation. 

CXXIY. 

,  Juan's  was  good ;  and  might  have  been  still  better, 

But  he  had  got  Haidee  into  his  head : 
'  However  strange,  he  could  not  yet  forget  her, 
1       Which  made  him  seem  exceedingly  ill-bred. 
>  Gulbeyas,  who  look'd  on  him  as  her  debtor 

For  having  had  him  to  her  palace  led, 
'  Began  to  blush  up  to  the  eyes,  and  then 
Grow  deadly  pale,  and  then  blush  back  again. 

CXXT. 

■  At  length,  in  an  imperial  way,  she  laid 

Her  hand  on  his,  and  bending  on  him  eyes, 
Which  needed  not  an  empire  to  persuade, 
Look'd  into  his  for  love,  where  none  replies : 

*  l"  Bat  mttore  teaches  what  power  cannot  spoil, 

And,  though  It  was  a  new  and  strange  sensation, 
Young  female  hearts  are  lucb  a  genial  toll 
For  kinder  feelings,  she  forgot  her  station." — MS.] 

I       *  Cln  Fielding**  norel  of  Joseph  Andrews.] 

»  ruatotfsByborwithv!rttttbeei)diied, 

What  harm  win  beauty  do  him  ?    Nay,  what  good  ? 


Her  brow  grew  black,  but  she  would  not  upbraid, 
That  being  the  last  thing  a  proud  woman  tries ; 
She  rose,  and  pausing  one  chaste  moment,  threw 
Herself  upon  his  breast,  and  there  she  grew. 

CXXVL 
This  was  an  awkward  test,  as  Juan  found, 

But  he  was  steel'd  by  sorrow,  wrath,  and  pride : 
With  gentle  force  her  white  arms  he  unwound, 

And  seated  her  all  drooping  by  his  side, 
Then  rising  haughtily  he  glanced  around, 

And  looking  coldly  in  her  face,  he  cried, 
"  The  prison 'd  eagle  will  not  pair,  nor  I 
Serve  a  sultana's  sensual  phantasy. 

cxxvn. 

"  Thou  ask'st,  if  I  can  love  ?  be  this  the  proof 
How  much  I  have  loved  —  that  I  love  not  the*  I 

In  this  vile  garb,  the  distaff,  web,  and  woof, 
Were  fitter  for  me :  Love  is  for  the  free ! 

I  am  not  dazzled  by  this  splendid  roof; 

Whate'er  thy  power,  and  great  it  seems  to  be, 

Heads  bow,  knees  bend,  eyes  watch  around  a  throne, 

And  hands  obey —  our  hearts  are  still  our  own." 

CXXVIII. 
This  was  a  truth  to  us  extremely  trite ; 

Not  so  to  her,  who  ne'er  had  heard  such  things : 
•She  deem'd  her  least  command  must  yield  delight. 

Earth  being  only  made  for  queens  and  kings. 
If  hearts  lay  on  the  left  side  or  the  right 

She  hardly  knew,  to  such  perfection  brings 
Legitimacy  its  born  votaries,  when 
Aware  of  their  due  royal  rights  o'er  men. 

CXXIX. 

Besides,  as  has  been  said,  she  was  so  fair 

As  even  in  a  much  humbler  lot  had  made 
A  kingdom  or  confusion  anywhere, 

And  also,  as  may  be  presumed,  she  laid 
Some  stress  on  charms,  which  seldom  are,  if  e'er, 

By  their  possessors  thrown  into  the  shade  t 
She  thought  hers  gave  a  double  M  right  divine ; 

And  half  of  that  opinion 's  also  mine. 

cxxx. 

Remember,  or  (if  you  can  not)  imagine, 
Te  1  who  have  kept  your  chastity  when  young, 

While  some  more  desperate  dowager  has  been  waging 
Love  with  you,  and  been  in  the  dog-days  stung 

By  your  refusal,  recollect  her  raging  ! 
Or  recollect  all  that  was  said  or  sung 

On  such  a  subject ;  then  suppose  the  face 

Of  a  young  downright  beauty  in  this  case. 

CXXXL 

Suppose, — but  you  already  have  supposed, 
The  spouse  of  Potiphar,  the  Lady  Booby,  * 

Phaedra »,  and  all  which  story  has  disclosed 
Of  good  examples;  pity  that  so  few  by 

Poets  and  private  tutors  are  exposed, 

To  educate — ye  youth  of  Europe  —  you  by  1 

But  when  you  have  supposed  the  few  we  know, 

Tou  can't  suppose  Gulbeyax'  angry  brow. 

Say,  what  avalTd,  of  old,  to  Theseus*  son, 
The  stern  resolre  V  what  to  BeUerophon  ?— 
O,  then  did  Phaedra  redden,  then  her  pride 
Took  Are  to  be  so  stedmstly  denied  I 
Then,  too,  did  Sthenobsca  glow  with  shame, 
And  both  burst  forth  with  unextlnguish'd  flame!"— Jov. 
The  adventures  of  Mppotttos,  the  son  of  Theseus,  and  Bel- 
lerophon  are  well  known.    They  were  accused  of  tnconoV* 

Uu  4 
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A  tigress  robb'd  ot*  young,  a  lioness, 

Or  any  interesting  beast  of  prey. 
Are  similes  at  band  for  the  distress 

Of  ladies  who  can  not  have  their  own  way ; 
Bat  though  my  turn  will  not  be  tared  with  less, 

These  dont  express  one  half  what  I  should  say : 
Jot  what  is  stealing  young  ones,  few  or  many, 
To  cutting  short  their  hopes  of  having  any  ? 


The  lore  of  offspring's  nature's  general  law, 
from  tigresses  and  cubs  to  ducks  and  ducklings ; 

There's  nothing  whets  the  beak,  or  arms  the  claw 
Like  an  invasion  of  their  babes  and  sucklings ; 

And  all  who  have  seen  a  human  nursery,  saw  [lings : 
How  mothers  love  their  children's  squalls  and  chuck- 

This  strong  extreme  effect  (to  tire  no  longer 

Tour  patience)  shows  the  cause  must  still  be  stronger. 

CXXXIY. 

If  I  said  fire  flash'd  from  Oulbeyas'  eyes, 

T  were  nothing  —  for  her  eyes  flash'd  always  fire ; 

Or  said  her  cheeks  assumed  the  deepest  dyes, 
I  should  but  bring  disgrace  upon  the  dyer, 

80  supernatural  was  her  passion's  rise ; 
For  ne'er  till  now  she  knew  a  check'd  desire : 

Even  ye  who  know  what  a  check'd  woman  is 

(Enough,  God  knows !)  would  much  fall  short  of  this. 

CXZXY. 

Her  rage  was  but  a  minute's,  and  t  was  well  — 
A  moment's  more  had  slain  her ;  but  the  while 

It  lasted  twas  like  a  short  glimpse  of  heU : 
Nought's  more  sublime  than  energetic  bile, 

Though  horrible  to  see,  yet  grand  to  tell, 
JJke  ocean  warring  'gainst  a  rocky  isle ; 

And  the  deep  passions  flashing  through  her  form 

Hade  her  a  beautiful  embodied  storm. 


A  vulgar  tempest  twere  to  a  typhoon 
To  match  a  common  fury  with  her  rage, 

And  yet  she  did  not  want  to  reach  the  moon,  > 
Like  moderate  Hotspur  on  the  immortal  page ;  * 

Her  anger  pitch'd  into  a  lower  tune, 
Perhaps  the  fault  of  her  soft  sex  and  age  — 

Her  wish  was  but  to  «  kill,  kill,  km,"  like  Lear's, 9 

And  then  her  thirst  of  blood  was  quench'd  in  tears. 


CJJULVXL 

A  storm  it  raged,  and  like  the  storm  it  pass'd, 

Pass'd  without  words — in  fact  she  could  not  speak ; 

And  then  her  sex's  shame*  broke  in  at  last, 
A  sentiment  till  then  in  her  but  weak. 

But  now  it  flow'd  in  natural  and  fast, 
As  water  through  an  unexpected  leak ; 

For  she  felt  humbled  —  and  humiliation 

Is  sometimes  good  for  people  in  her  station. 

nonce,  by  the  women  whose  inordinate  pmuioni  they  had  re- 
fused to  gratify  at  the  expense  of  their  duty,  and  sacrifloed 
to  the  fatal  credulity  of  the  husbands  of  the  disappointed  lair 
ones.  It  is  very  probable  that  both  the  stories  are  founded 
on  the  Scripture  account  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife— 
GmoiD.] 

it  were  an  easy  leap, 
from  the  pale-faced  moon.**  — 


p*  By  heaven! 

To  pluck  bright 


s  r^Ukm  natural 
WO 


on  the  immortal  page."  — 


It  teaches  them  that  they  are  flesh  and  Moot 
It  also  gently  hints  to  them  that  others. 

Although  of  day,  are  yet  not  quite  of  mod : 
That  urns  and  pipkins  are  but  fraglk  tenths* 

And  works  of  tb*  same  pottery,  bad  or  good, 
Though  not  all  born  of  the  samestm  sad  mothm; 

It  teaches  — Heaven  knows  only  what  It  tmebev 

But  sometimes  it  may  mend,  and  often  reecho. 


Her  first  thought  was  to  cut  off  Juan's  bead ; 

Her  second,  to  cut  only  hb— -sxqnsintiace; 
Her  third,  to  ask  him  where  he  had  been  bred; 

Her  fourth,  to  rally  him  into  repentance; 
Her  fifth,  to  call  her  maids  and  go  to  bed ; 

Her  sixth,  to  stab  herself ;  her  seventh,  to 
The  lash  to  Baba:  — but  her  grand  resource 
Was  to  sit  down  again*  and  cry  of  course. 


She  thought  to  stab  herself;  but  then  she  bad 
The  dagger  close  at  hand,  which  inane  It  avkisi; 

For  Eastern  stays  are  little  made  to  pad, 
So  that  a  poniard  pierces  if  t  is  stuck  hud: 

She  thought  of  killing  Juan — but,  poor  lad! 
Though  he  deserved  It  well  for  being  sobxfctni 

The  cutting  off  his  head  was  not  the  art 

Most  likely  to  attain  her  aim — bis  heart 

CXLL 

Juan  was  moved :  he  had  made  up  his  mtod 
To  be  impaled,  or  quarter'd  as  a  dbh 

For  dogs,  or  to  be  slain  with  pangs  refined. 
Or  thrown  to  lions,  or  made  baits  for  ink, 

And  thus  heroically  stood  resign'd, 

Bather  than  sin — except  to  bis  own  wish: 

But  all  his  great  preparatives  for  dying 

Dissolved  like  snow  before  a  woman  crying. 

CUJL 
As  through  his  palms  Bob  Acres*  valour  oosed)> 

So  Juan's  virtue  ebb'd,  I  know  not  how ; 
And  first  he  wonder'd  why  he  had  refused; 

And  then,  if  matters  could  be  made  up  novs 
And  next  his  savage  virtue  he  accused, 

Just  as  a  friar  may  accuse  pis  vow. 
Or  as  a  dame  repents  her  of  her  oath, 
Which  mostly  ends  in  some  small  breach  of  bsnV 

exun. 

So  he  began  to  stammer  some  excuses; 

But  words  are  not  enough  in  such  a  matter, 
Although  you  borrow'd  all  that  e'er  the  muse* 

Have  sung,  or  even  a  Dandy's  dandiest  charter. 
Or  all  the  figures  Castlereagh  abuses ;  * 

Just  as  a  languid  smile  began  to  flatter 
His  peace  was  making,  but  before  he  ventnrrd 
Further,  old  Baba  rather  briaUy  enterU 


*  ["  And  when  I  have  stofen  upon  these  seas  by** 
Then  kill,  kill,  sill,  kill.  kJu.  kttV*— J^erO 

4  [*'  A  woman  scorn*d  Is  pettiest  as  fast. 
For,  there,  the  dread  of  shame  adds 


•["Yes,  myT*loOTf»e«rtaMyf*«fac!Hbw»WH^ 
I  feeHtooaay,  as  It  were,  at  the  palms  of  «ybm*»'  - 
SasaauM't  H&ais] 

«  P*  Or  all  the  stusTwhlcb  utterM  by  the  •  swast*  *»~~ 
MS.}  ^ 
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CXLIY. 

«•  Bride  of  the  Sun  I  and  8iater  of  the  Moon ! " 
(Tiu  thus  he  spake,)  "and  Empress  of  the  Earth  ! 

Whose  frown  would  put  the  spheres  all  out  of  tune, 
Whose  smile  makes  all  the  planets  dance  with  mirth, 

Tour  slave  brings  tidings  —  he  hopes  not  too  soon — 
Which  your  sublime  attention  may  be  worth  : 

The  Sun  himself  has  sent  me  like  a  ray, 

To  hint  that  he  is  coming  up  this  way.*' 

CXLV. 
44 Is  It,"  exclalm'd  Gulbeyax, "  as  you  say? 

I  wish  to  heaven  he  would  not  shine  till  morning ! 
But  bid  my  women  form  the  milky  way.        [Ing— l 

Hence,  my  old  comet!  give  the  stars  due  warn- 
And,  Christian !  mingle  with  them  as  you  may, 

And  as  you  'd  have  me  pardon  your  past  scorn- 
ing—" 
Here  they  were  interrupted  by  a  humming 
Sound,  and  then  by  a  cry,  "  The  Sultan's  coming  1" 

CILVL 
Tint  came  her  damsels,  a  decorous  file, 

And  then  his  Highness'  eunuchs,  black  and  white ; 
The  train  might  reach  a  quarter  of  a  mile : 

His  majesty  was  always  so  polite 
As  to  announce  his  visits  a  long  while 

Before  he  came,  especially  at  night ; 
For  being  the  last  wife  of  the  Emperour, 
She  was  of  course  the  favourite  of  the  four. 

CXLVII. 
His  Highness  was  a  man  of  solemn  port, 

Shawl'd  to  the  nose,  and  bearded  to  the  eyes. 
Snatch 'd  from  a  prison  to  preside  at  court, 

His  lately  bowstrung  brother  caused  his  rise ; 
He  was  as  good  a  sovereign  of  the  sort 

As  any  mention'd  in  the  histories 
Of  Cantemlr,  or  Knolle*,  where  few  shine 
Save  Solyman,  the  glory  of  their  line.  • 

cxLvm. 

He  went  to  mosque  In  state,  and  said  his  prayers 
with  more  than  "  Oriental  scrupulosity ;"  » 

He  left  to  his  rider  all  state  affairs, 
And  show'd  but  little  royal  curiosity : 

I  know  not  If  he  had  domestic  cares  — 
No  process  proved  connubial  animosity; 

Four  wives  and  twice  five  hundred  maids,  unseen, 

Were  ruled  as  calmly  as  a  Christian  queen.  * 

CXLTX 
If  now  and  then  there  happen'd  a  slight  slip, 

Little  was  heard  of  criminal  or  crime  ; 
The  story  scarcely  paas'd  a  single  lip — 

The  sack  and  sea  had  settled  all  in  time, 

1  lM  But  prithee— gat  my  women  In  the  way, 

Tut  all  the  stars  may  gleam  with  due  adorning."— 

*  It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Bacon,  In  hit 
eisay  on  *  Empire,"  hints  that  Solyman  was  the  last  of  hit 
line ;  on  what  authority,  I  know  not  These  are  hit  words :— 
"  The  destruction  of  M ustapha  was  so  (*Ul  to  Solyman's 
Unci  as  the  sncceatlon  of  the  Turks  from  Solyman  until  this 
day  is  suspected  to  be  untrue,  and  of  strange  blood ;  for  that 
Selymus  the  second  was  thought  to  be  supposititious."  But 
Bacon,  In  his  historical  authorities,  is  often  inaccurate  I  could 
live  half  a  dozen  Instances  from  his  Apophthegms  only.  [See 
ArrtKooc:  Don  Juan,  canto  t.] 

*  [Gibbon.] 

4 


f  *•  Because  he  kept  them  wrapt  up  In  his  closet,  he 
Ruled  four  wires  and  twelve  hundred  whores,  unseen, 
Mors  easily  than  Christian  kings  one  queen."— MS.] 
*  tM  There  ended  many  a  fair  Sultana's  trip : 

The  Public  knew  no  more  than  does  this  rhyme  i 
Ho  printed  scandals  flew,— the  Sab,  of  course, 
Were  better    while  the  morals  were  no  worse.  "—MS.] 


From  which  the  secret  nobody  could  rip: 

The  public  knew  no  more  than  does  this  rhyme  ; 
No  scandals  made  the  daily  press  a  curse — 
Morals  were  better,  and  the  flan  no  worse.* 

CL. 
He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  moon  was  round, 

Was  also  certain  that  the  earth  was  square, 
Because  he  had  journey'd  fifty  miles,  and  found 

No  sign  that  it  was  circular  anywhere ; 
His  empire  also  was  without  a  bound : 

Tis  true,  a  little  troubled  here  and  there, 
By  rebel  pachas,  and  encroaching  giaours, 
But  then  they  never  came  to  M  the  Seven  Towers  ;"* 

CLI. 
Except  in  shape  of  envoys,  who  were  sent 

To  lodge  there  when  a  war  broke  out,  according 
To  the  true  law  of  nations,  which  ne'er  meant 

Those  scoundrels,  who  have  never  had  a  sword  In 
Their  dirty  diplomatic  hands,  to  vent 

Their  spleen  in  making  strife,  and  safely  wording? 
Their  lies,  yclept  despatches,  without  risk  or 
The  singeing  of  a  single  inky  whisker. 

CLII. 
He  had  fifty  daughters  and  four  dosen  sons, 

Of  whom  all  such  as  came  of  age  were  stow'd, 
The  former  in  a  palace,  where  like  nuns 

They  lived  till  some  Bashaw  was  sent  abroad, 
When  she,  whose  turn  it  was,  was  wed  at  once, 

Sometimes  at  six  years  old? — though  this  seem* 
odd, 
'Tis  true ;  the  reason  is,  that  the  Bashaw 
Must  make  a  present  to  his  sire  in  law. 

CLm. 
His  sons  were  kept  in  prison,  till  they  grew 

Of  years  to  fill  a  bowstring  or  the  throne, 
One  or  the  other,  but  which  of  the  two 

Could  yet  be  known  unto  the  fates  alone ; 
Meantime  the  education  they  went  through 

Was  princely,  as  the  proofs  have  always  shown  ; 
So  that  the  heir  apparent  still  was  found 
No  less  deserving  to  be  hang*d  than  crown'd. 

CLIV. 
His  Majesty  saluted  his  fourth  spouse 

With  all  the  ceremonies  of  his  rank, 
Who  clear'd  her  sparkling  eyes  and  smooth'd  her  browtv 

As  suits  a  matron  who  has  pUy'd  a  prank ; 
These  must  seem  doubly  mindful  of  their  vows, 

To  save  the  credit  of  their  breaking  bank : 
To  no  men  are  such  cordial  greetings  given 
As  those  whose  wives  have  made  them  fit  for  heaven, 

*  [The  state  prison  of  Constantinople,  in  which  the  Porte 
shots  up  the  ministers  of  hostile  powers  who  are  dilatory  in 
taking  their  departure,  under  pretence  of  protecting  them 
from  the  insults  of  the  mob.  —  Hon. 

We  attempted  to  risit  the  Seven  Towers,  but  were  stopped 
at  the  entrance,  and  informed  that  without  a  finnan  It  was- 
inaccessible  to  strangers.  It  was  supposed  that  Count  Bu- 
lukoff,  the  Russian  minister,  would  be  the  last  of  the  Moui- 
$qflr»i  or  imperial  hostages,  confined  in  this  fortress  t  but 
since  the  year  1784,  M.  Rufflo  and  many  of  the  French  bare 
been  imprisoned  in  the  same  place ;  and  the  dungeons  were 
gaping,  it  seems,  for  the  sacred  persons  of  the  gentlemen 
composing  his  Britannic  Majesty's  mission,  previous  to  the 
rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Porte  In  1809.— 
Hobhousi.] 

r  ["  The  princess"  (Suit*  Asma,  daughter  of  Achmet 
PI.)  "  exclaimed  against  the  barbarity  of  the  tastitution- 
which,  at  six  years  old,  had  put  her  in  the  power  of  a  decrepit 
old  man,  who,  by  treating  her  like  a  child,  had  only  inspired 
disgust."  —  Da  Tott.] 
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CLV. 

Hb  B>ghness  cut  around  bit  great  bUck  eyes. 
And  looking,  as  be  always  look'd,  perceived 

Joan  amongst  the  damtela  in  disguise, 

At  which  he  seem*d  no  whit  surprised  nor  grieved. 

Bat  just  remark'd  with  alt  sedate  and  wise, 
While  still  a  flattering  sigh  Gulbeyai  heaved, 

u  I  see  you've  bought  another  girl ;  tls  pity 

That  a  mere  Christian  should  be  half  so  pretty.** 

CLVL 

This  compliment,  which  drew  all  eyes  upon 

The  new-bought  virgin,  made  her  blush  and  shake 

Bar  comrades,  also,  thought  themselves  undone : 
Oh  I  Mahomet  1  that  his  Majesty  should  take 

Such  notice  of  a  giaour,  while  scarce  to  one 
Of  them  his  lips  imperial  ever  spake  ! 

There  was  a  general  whisper,  toss,  and  wriggle, 

But  etiquette  forbade  them  all  to  giggle. 

CLvn. 

The  Turks  do  well  to  abut — at  least,  sometimes— 
The  women  up— because,  in  sad  reality, 

Their  chastity  in  these  unhappy  dimes 
Jj  not  a  thing  of  that  astringent  quality 

Which  in  the  North  prevents  precocious  crimes, 
And  makes  our  snow  less  pure  than  our  morality ; 

The  sun,  which  yearly  melts  the  polar  ice, 

Has  quite  the  contrary  effect  on  vice. 

CLVm. 
Thus  in  the  East  they  are  extremely  strict, 

And  wedlock  and  a  padlock  mean  the  same : 
Excepting  only  when  the  former  *s  pick'd 

It  ne'er  can  be  replaced  in  proper  frame ; 

1  [This  stanza — which  Lord  Byron  composed  imbed,  Feb. 
17,  1821,  Is  not  in  the  first  edition.  On  discovering  the  omis- 
sion, he  thus  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Murray :  — "  Upon  what 
principle  bare  yon  omitted  one  of  the  concluding  stanzas  sent 
as  an  addition  ?— because  it  ended,  I  suppose,  with  — 

'  And  do  not  link  two  virtuous  souls  for  life 
Into  that  moral  centaur,  man  and  wife  ? ' 

Now,  1  most  say,  once  for  all,  that  I  will  not  permit  any 
human  being  to  take  such  liberties  with  my  writings  because 
I  am  absent.  1  desire  the  omission  to  be  replaced.  I  hare 
read  over  the  poem  carefully,  and  I  tell  you,  U  it  poetry. 
The  little  envious  knot  of  parson-poets  may  say  what  they 
please :  time  will  show  leaf  1  am  not,  in  mi*  instance,  mis- 
taken."} 

*  [Blackwood  says,  in  No.  LXV.,  tor  June,  IBM, "  These 
three  Cantos  fill.  IV.  V.)  are.  like  all  Bvron's  poems,  and, 
by  the  way,  like  everything  in  this  worfd,  partly  good  and 
partly  bad.  In  the  particular  descriptions  they  are  not  so 
naughty  as  their  predecessors :  indeed,  his  lordship  has  been 
so  pretty  and  weu-oehared  on  the  present  occasion,  that  we 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  the  work  being  detected 
among  the  thread-cases,  flower-pots,  and  cheap  tracts  that 
litter  the  drawing-room  tables  or  some  of  the  best  regulated 
families     By  those,  however*  who  suspect  him  of 


••  a  strange  design 


Against  the  creed  and  morals  of  the  land, 
And  trace  it  in  this  poem  every  line,' 

• 

it  will  be  found  at  bad  as  erer.  Re  shows  his  knowledge  of 
the  world  too  openly ;  and  it  Is  no  extenuation  of  this  free- 
dom that  he  does  it  playfully.  Only  infants  can  be  shown 
naked  In  company ;  but  his  lordship  pulls  the  very  robe-de- 
cbambre  from  both  men-  and  women,  and  goes  on  wKh  his 
exposure  as  smirkingly  as  a  barrister  cross-questioning  a 
chamber-maid  in  a  case  of  erini.  eon.  This,  as  nobody  can 
approve,  we  must  confess  Is  rery  bad.  Still,  it  is  harsh  to 
ascribe  to  wicked  motives  what  may  be  owing  to  the  tempt- 
ations of  circumstances,  or  the  headlong  Impulse  of  passion. 
Even  the  worst  habits  should  be  charitably  considered, Tor  they 
are  often  the  result  of  the  slow  but  irresistible  force  of 
nature,  over  the. artificial  manners  and  discipline  of  society.*, 
the  flowing  stream  that  wastes  away  n»  embankments. 
Man  towards  his  fellow-man  should  be  at  least  compassion- 
ate ;  for  he  can  be  no  judge  of  the  **— *»«*-  and  the  im- 
pulses of  action,  he  can  only  see  enacts. 


Spoilt,  as  a  pipe  of  claret 

But  then  their  own 
Why  don't  they  knead 

Into  that 


prkk'd 
to 


cux. 

Thus  far  our  chronicle ;  and  now  we  pause, 
Though  not  for  want  of  matter ;  but  lis  time, 

According  to  the  ancient  epic  laws. 

To  slacken  sail,  and  anchor  with  our  rhyme. 

Let  this  fifth  canto  meet  with  due  applause. 
The  sixth  shall  have  a  touch  of  the  sublime ; 

Meanwhile,  as  Homer  sometimes  sleeps  pertsagsj 

You  11  pardon  to  my  muse  a  few  abort  naps.* 


Bon  Shtan. 


PREFACE  TO  CANTOS  VL  YIL  AND  TUX  * 

The  details  of  the  siege  of  Ismail  in  two  of  taut  fol- 
lowing cantos  (t.  e.  the  srventh  and  eighth)  sot 
taken  from  a  French  Work,  entitled  *  Hsstotre  dt  am 
Nouvclle  Russie. "  *  Some  of  the  incidents  H  "■  ilii 
to  Don  Juan  really  occurred,  particularly  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  saving  the  Infant,  which  was  the 
actual  case  of  the  late  Due  de  Rkhelkw*,  them  a 
young  volunteer  in  the  Russian  service,  aasd 
ward  the  founder  and  benefactor  of  Odessa, «, 


is— 


^ .  '  Tremble,  thou  wreftek. 

That  hast  within  thee  undlvulged  crimes. 
Unwhlpp%d  of  justice:  Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  haw 
Thou  perjured,  and  thou  ahnnlar  man  of  viforne* 
Thou  art  incestuous  i  CaltisT,  to  pieces  shake. 
That  under  covert  and  convenient  seemtng 
Hast  practised  on  man's  life  1— Close  pent-op 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace/  **  —  hemw,\ 

»  [Cantos  VI.,  VIL,  and  VIII.  were  written  aft 
1823,  and  published  by  Mr.  John  Hunt  In  July.  If 
poet's  resumption  of  Don  Juan  is  explained  in  the 
extract  from  his  correspondence : — 

Pisa,  July  8,  ISO.—*'  It  is  not  Impossible 
bare  three  or  four  cantos  of  Don  Juan  ready  by 
a  little  later,  as  I  obtained  a  permission  from  mj 
continue  it,-— pfwirferf  «fe*ayv  It  was  to  be  i 
decorous  and  sentimental  fn  the  continuation  than 
commencement    How  far  these  conditions  have  ha 
filled  may  be  seen,  perhaps,  by  and  by ;  baa  the  seal 
only  taken  off  upon  these  stipulations.'*  J 

«  ["  Essal  sur  l'Histolre  anrimne  et  moderne  de  la  Saa- 
vclle  Russie,  par  le  Marquis  Gabriel  da  Casestaau.""  J  asm 
Paris,18tt.MJ 

s  [*•  Au  commencement  de  1808,  le  Due  de 
nomine  gooverncur  d'Odesta.  QuandsaDuevusteai! 
rsdinlnistntic4i,aucu»je rue n'y <talf  former  aucaxH 
ment  n*y  etait  acheve.  On  y  comptait  a  peine  cum. 
bitans :  onse  ans  plus  tard,  lorsqu'B  s'ea  eioisma,  am  y  < 
comptatt  trente-dnq  tallies..  les  rues  cfiiant  tufas  awes 
deau.  plantees  d'une  double  rang  tfarbrai ;  et  Ton  y  laja* 
torn  les  etabllssemens  au'exJgent  le  caite,  llprtructina.  la 
commodite,  et  meme  les  pJaUirt  dee  habltaos.  Vn  aeat  e*V 
flee  public  aTait  etc  neglige :  le  goaieiator,  dans  cat  owns  a* 
lui-meme,  et  cette  simplicity  detnonirs,  qui  dlstinjuatanf  sne 
caractere,  n'avait  rien  voutu  changer  a  la  modest*  tssSsbsiaai 
qu'il  arait  trouvl  en  arrivsnt.  Le  commerce,  drlmrajaf  sTe>- 
trares,  avait  prls  l'essor  le  plus  rapid*  I  Odessa, 
la  securite*  et  la  llberte  de  conscience  y  anient 
attire  la  population."— Jtfog.  Vndr.) 

«  [  Odessa  is  a  very  hrtarestisvPUKe{  and 
government*  and  the  only  quarantine  aUawed 
and  Taganrog,  Is,  thougn  af  very  recent 
wealthy  and  nourishing.    Too  much 
to  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  to i 
natural  sdvaatages,  this  town  < 
HxaxaO 


JASTO   VJ« 


DON  JUAN. 
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his  name  and  memory  can  never  cease  to  be  re- 
garded with  reverence. 

In  the  coarse  of  these  cantos,  a  stanat  or  two  will 
be  found  relative  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
but  written  some  time  before  his  decease.  Had  that 
person's  oligarchy  died  with  him,  they  would  have 
been  suppressed ;  as  it  is,  I  am  aware  of  nothing  in 
the  manner  of  his  death  *  or  of  his  life  to  prevent 
the  free  expression  of  the  opinions  of  all  whom  his 
whole  existence  was  consumed  in  endeavouring  to 
enslave.  That  he  was  an  amiable  man  in  private 
life,  may  or  may  not  be  true :  but  with  this  the 
public  have  nothing  to  do ;  and  as  to  lamenting  his 
death,  it  will  be  time  enough  when  Ireland  has 
ceased  to  mourn  for  his  birth.  As  a  minister,  I, 
for  one  of  millions,  looked  upon  him  as  the  most 
despotic  In  intention,  and  the  weakest  in  intellect, 
hat  ever  tyrannised  over  a  country.  It  is  the  first 
time  indeed  since  the  Normans  that  England  has 
been  insulted  by  a  minister  (at  least)  who  could 
not  speak  Enghsh,  and  that  Parliament  permitted 
itself  to  be  dictated  to  in  the  language  of  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop.  ' 

Of  the  manner  of  his  death  little  need  be  said, 
except  that  if  a  poor  radical,  such  as  Waddington  or 
Watson,  had  cut  bis  throat,  he  would  have  been 
buried  In  a  cross-road,  with  the  usual  appurtenances 
of  the  stake  and  mallet  But  the  minister  was  an 
elegant  lunatic — a  sentimental  suicide  — he  merely 
cut  the  "carotid  artery/'  (blessings  on  their  learning !) 
and  lo  1  the  pageant,  and  the  Abbey  1  and  "  the 
syllables  of  dolour  yelled  forth  "  by  the  newspapers — 

1  [Robert,  second  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  died,  by  his 
own  band,  at  his  seat  at  North  Cray,  In  Kent,  In  August, 
IStt.  During  the  session  of  parliament  which  had  Just 
doted,  hii  lordship  appears  to  hare  sunk  under  the  weight 
of  his  labours,  and  insanity  was  the  consequence.  The  fol- 
lowing tributes  to  his  eminent  qualities  we  take  from  the 
leading  Tory  and  Whig  newspapers  of  the  day :  — 

"  Of  high  honour,  fearless,  undaunted,  and  firm  in  his 
resolves,  he  combined.  In  a  remarkable  manner,  with  the 
JhrtOer  /ft  r<  the  tuartter  m  modo.  To  his  political  adver- 
saries (and  be  had  no  other)  he  was  at  once  open,  frank,  un- 
assuming, and  consequently  conciliatory.  He  was  happy  In 
hie  union  with  a  most  amiable  consort ;  be  was  the  pride  of 
a  venerated  father ;  and  towards  a  beloved  brother  it  might 
truly  be  said  he  wil  not**  amimo  fratemo.  With  regard  to 
Bis  public  character,  ail  admit  his  talents  to  have  been  of 
a  high  order,  and  his  industry  In  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duneeto  have  been  unremitting.  Party  animosity  roar  ques- 
tion che  wisdom  of  measures  In  which  he  was  a  principal 
actor,  to  save  its  own  consistency,  but  it  does  not  dare  to 
breathe  a  doubt  of  his  integrity  and  honour.  Ills  reputation 
as  a  minister  is,  however,  above  the  reach  of  both  friends  and 
enemies.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  ministry  which 
preserved  the  country  from  being  subjugated  by  a  power 
which  subjugated  all  the  rest  of  Europe  —  which  fought 
the  country  against  combined  Europe,  and  triumphed — and 
which  wrenched  the  sceptre  of  dominion  from  the  desolating 
priodples  that  the  French  revolution  spread  through  the 
world,  and  restored  It  to  religion  and  honesty.  If  to  have 
preserved  the  faith  and  liberties  of  England  from  destruction 
—  to  have  raised  her  to  the  roost  magnldcent  point  of  great- 
ness—to have  liberated  a  quarter  of  the  globe  from  a  despot- 
ism which  bowed  down  both  body  and  soul  —  and  to  have 
placed  the  world  again  under  the  control  of  national  law  and 
just  priodples,  be  transcendent  fame— such  fame  belongs  to 
this  ministry ;  and,  of  all  its  members,  to  none  more  than  to 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  During  great  part  of  the  year, 
he  toUra  frequently  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  per  day  at 
the  mntt  exhausting  of  all  kinds  of  labour,  for  a  salary  which, 
unaided  by  private  fortone,  would  not  have  supported  him. 
He  laboured  for  thirty  years  in  the  service  of  the  country.  In 
this  service  he  ruined  a  robust  constitution,  broke  a  lofty 

3j»m.  destroyed  a  first-rate  understanding,  and  met  an  utu 
mely  death,  without  adding  a  shilling  to  bis  patrimonial 
fortune.  What  the  country  gained  from  him  may  never  be 
TaPndtml  —what  he  gamed  from  the  country  was  lunacy,  and 
a  martyr's  grave.**— fline  Timet. 

**  Lord  Lesvtooderry  was  a  man  of  unassuming  manners. 
of  simple  tastes,  and  (so  Jar  at  regarded  private  life)  of  kind 


and  the  harangue  of  the  Coroner  *  in  a  eulogy  over 
the  bleeding  body  of  the  deceased  —(an  Anthony 
worthy  of  such  a  Csssar)— and  the  nauseous  and 
atrocious  cant  of  a  degraded  crew  of  conspirators 
against  all  that  Is  sincere  and  honourable.  In  his 
death  he  was  necessarily  one  of  two  things  by  the 
&*•**— a  felon  or  a  madman — and  in  either  case 
no  great  subject  for  panegyric.  *    In  his  life  he  was 

—  what  all  the  world  knows,  and  half  of  it  will  feel 
for  yean  to  come,  unless  his  death  prove  a  "  moral 
lesson  "  to  the  surviving  Sejant*  of  Europe.  It  may 
at  least  serve  as  some  consolation  to  the  nations,  that 
their  oppressors  are  not  happy,  and  in  some  instances 
Judge  so  Justly  of  their  own  actions  as  to  anticipate 
the  sentence  of  mankind.  Let  us  hear  no  more 
of  this  man ;  and  let  Ireland  remove  the  ashes  of 
her  Grattan  from  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster. 
Shall  the  patriot  of  humanity  repose  by  the  Werther 
of  poUiics!!! 

With  regard  to  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  on  another  score  to  the  already  published 
cantos  of  this  poem,  I  shall  content  myself  with  two 
quotations  from  Voltaire:  — •*  La  pudeur  s'est  en- 
fulte  des  coeurs,  et  s'est  refugiee  sur  les  levres." .  .  . 
"  Plus  les  mceurs  sont  depraves,  plus  les  expressions 
deviennent  mesurees ;  on  croit  regagner  en  langage 
ce  qu'on  a  perdu  en  vertu." 

This  is  the  real  fact,  as  applicable  to  the  degraded 
and  hypocritical  mass  which  leavens  the  present 
English  generation,  and  is  the  only  answer  they  de- 
serve. The  hackneyed  and  lavished  title  of  Blasphemer 

—  which,  with  Radical,  Liberal,  Jacobin,  Reformer, 

and  generous  disposition.  Towards  the  poor  he  was  bene- 
ficent: in  his  family  mild,  considerate,  and  forbearing.  He 
was  firm  to  the  connections  and  associates  of  his  earlier  days, 
not  only  those  of  choice,  but  of  accident,  when  not  unworthy ; 
and  to  promote  them,  and  to  advance  their  interests,  his 
efforts  were  sincere  and  indefatigable.  In  power  he  forgot 
no  service  rendered  to  him  while  be  was  in  a  private  station, 
nor  broke  any  promise,  expressed  or  implied,  nor  aban 
doned  any  friend  who  claimed  and  merited  his  assistance." 

—  Times.) 

*  [See  Sheridan's  comedy  of*'  The  Rivals."] 

*  [Lord  Byron  seems  to  have  taken  his  notions  of  the  pro- 
ceeding! of  this  inquest  from  Cobbett's  Register.  What  the 
Coroner  really  did  say  was  as  follows  :-"Aia  public  man.  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  weigh  his  character  id  any  scales 
that  I  can  hold,  in  private  life  I  believe  the  world  will 
admit  that  a  more  amiable  man  could  not  be  found.  Whether 
the  Important  duties  of  the  great  office  which  he  held  pressed 
upon  his  mind,  and  conduced  to  the  melancholy  event  which 
you  are  assembled  to  investigate,  is  a  circumstance  which,  in 
all  probability,  never  can  be  discovered.  If  it  should  unfor- 
tunately appear  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
what  is  generally  considered  the  indication  of  a  disordered 
in  hid,  I  trust  that  the  jury  will  pay  some  attention  to  my  humble 
opinion,  which  is,  that  no  man  can  be  In  his  proper  senses  at 
the  moment  be  commits  so  rash  an  act  as  self-murder.  My 
opinion  is  in  consonance  with  every  moral  sentiment,  and  the 
information  which  the  wisest  of  men  have  given  to  the  world. 
The  Bible  declares  that  a  man  clings  to  nothing  so  strongly 
as  his  own  life.  I  therefore  view  it  as  an  axiom,  and  an  ab- 
stract principle,  that  a  man  must  necessarily  be  out  of  his 
mind  at  the  moment  of  destroying  himself."] 

<  I  say  by  the  law  of  the  land  .the  laws  of  humanity  Judge 
more  gently ;  but  as  the  legitimates  have  always  the  lose  hi 
their  mouths,  let  them  here  make  the  most  of  It. 

»  [Upon  this  passage  one  of  the  magaxlnes  of  the  tune  ob- 
serves :  "  Lord  Byron  docs  not  appear  to  have  remembered 
that  it  is  quite  possible  for  an  English  nobleman  to  be  both 
(in  fact)  a  felon,  and  (what  in  common  parlance  is  called)  a 
madman."] 

*  From  this  number  must  be  excepted  Canning.  Causing 
Is  a  genius,  almost  a  universal  one,  an  orator,  a  wit,  a  post, 
a  statesman;  and  no  man  of  talent  can  long  pursue  the  path 
of  his  late  predecessor,  Lord  C.  If  ever  saaa  saved  his 
country.  Canning  cos,  bat  ariZI  be?    I,  for  one,  hope  so. 
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fee  are  the  changes  which  the  MwWngi  are  daily 
ringing  in  the  ears  of  those  who  will  listen — should 
be  welcome  to  all  who  recollect  on  whom  it  was 
originally  bestowed.  Socrates  and  Jesus  Christ  were 
put  to  death  publicly  as  o&xspAemtrs,  and  so  have 
been  and  may  be  many  who  dare  to  oppose  the  most 
notorious  abuses  of  the  name  of  God  and  the  mind  of 
man.  But  persecution  is  not  refutation,  nor  even 
triumph:  the  M  wretched  infidel,"  as  he  is  called,  is 
probably  happier  in  his  prison  than  the  proudest  of 
his  assailants.  With  his  opinions  I  have  nothing  to 
do — they  may  be  right  or  wrong — but  he  has 
suffered  for  them,  and  that  very  suffering  for  con- 
science' sake  will  make  more  proselytes  to  deism 
than  the  example  of  heterodox >  Prelates  to  Chris- 
tianity, suicide  statesmen  to  oppression,  or  over- 
pensioned  homicides  to  the  impious  alliance  which 
insults  the  world  with  the  name  of  " Holy  !N  I  have 
no  wish  to  trample  on  the  dishonoured  or  the  dead ; 
but  it  would  be  well  if  the  adherents  to  the  classes 
from  whence  those  persons  sprung  should  abate  a  little 
of  the  cant  which  is  the  crying  sin  of  this  double- 
dealing  and  false-speaking  time  of  selfish  spoilers, 
enough  for  the  present 

July,  less* 


CAJTTO  THE  SIXTH. 


"  Thxei  is  a  tide  in  the  aflhirs  of  men, 
Which,— taken  at  the  flood,"— you  know  the  rest  *, 

And  most  of  us  have  found  it  now  and  then : 
At  least  we  think  so,  though  but  few  have  guess'd 

The  moment,  till  too  late  to  come  again. 
But  no  doubt  everything  is  for  the  best 

Of  which  the  surest  sign  is  in  the  end : 

When  things  are  at  the  worst  they  sometimes  mend. 

n. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affidrs  of  women, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads— God  knows  where : 

Those  navigators  must  be  able  seamen 
Whose  charts  lay  down  its  current  to  a  hair ; 

Not  all  the  reveries  of  Jacob  Behmen  3 
With  its  strange  whirls  and  eddies  can  compare : 

Men  with  their  heads  reflect  on  this  and  that 

But  women  with  their  hearts  on  heaven  knows  what ! 

m. 

And  yet  a  headlong,  headstrong,  downright  she, 
Young,  beautiful,  and  daring — who  would  risk 

A  throne,  the  world,  the  universe,  to  be 
Beloved  in  her  own  way,  and  rather  whisk 

The  stars  from  out  the  sky,  than  not  be  free 
As  are  the  billows  when  the  breese  is  brisk  — 

■When  Lord  Sandwich  said  "be  did  not  know  the  dlf- 
S1?"*  betww  orttodoxf  and  heterodoxy/'  Warbnrton,  the 
Bishop,  replied,  -  Orthodoxy,  my  lord,  if  mm  dosy,  and  hete- 
r«loxyJ*«o^m«'«doxy.''  A  prelate  of  U»  present  day 
hMdiscovered,tt  seems,  a  <*M  kind  of  doxy,  which  hat  not 

calls  -  Church-of-Bnglandiam." 


*  See  Shakspeare,  Julio*  Cesar,  activ.  sc  iii. 

*  [A  noted  visionary,  born  near  Gorllts,  in  Upper 
1 1*75,  and  founder  of  the  sect  called  »*»""WHr 

in  Germany,  and  has  not 
—  of  these,  the  " 


Losatia, 

Be  had 

without 

William 


Though  such  a  she  *  a  devil  (if  there  be  one), 
Yet  she  would  make  lull  many  a  Mtrrichrm 

IV. 

Thrones,  worlds,  et  cetera,  are  so  oft  upset 
By  commonest  ambition,  that  when  pankn 

O'eTthrows  the  same,  we  readily  forget, 
Or  at  the  least  forgive,  the  loving  rath  one. 

If  Anthony  be  well  remembered  yet, 

Tis  not  his  conquests  keep  hb  name  in  utbiaa, 

But  Actiuin,  lost  for  Cleopatra's  eyes, 

Outbalances  all  Cesar's  victories. 

V. 

He  died  at  fifty  for  a  queen  of  forty ; 

I  wish  their  years  had  been  fifteen  and  twenty, 
For  then  wealth,  kingdoms,  worlds  are  but  i  sport -1 

Remember  when,  though  I  had  no  gnat  pkotr 
Of  worlds  to  lose,  yet  stfll»  to  pay  my  court,  I 

Gave  what  I  had — a  heart;  as  the  world  mst, I 
Gave  what  was  worth  a  world ;  for  worlds  could  aem 
Restore  me  those  pure  feelings,  gone  tor  ever. 

VL 

T  was  the  boy's  «  mite,-  and,  like  the  "wldowVnaj 
Perhaps  be  weigh'd  hereafter,  if  not  now; 

But  whether  such  things  do  or  do  not  weigh, 
All  who  have  loved,  or  love,  will  soil  allow 

Life  has  nought  like  it     God  b  love,  they  ay, 
And  Love  Is  a  god,  or  was  before  the  brow 

Of  earth  was  wrinkled  by  the  sins  and  tears 

Of —  but  Chronology  best  knows  the  years. 

vn. 

We  left  our  hero  and  third  heroine  m 
A  kind  of  state  more  awkward  than  qnfmrnn*?, 

For  gentlemen  must  sometimes  risk  their  skin 
For  that  sad  tempter,  a  forbidden  woman : 

Sultans  too  much  abhor  this  son  of  sin. 
And  don't  agree  at  all  with  the  wise  Roman. 

Heroic,  stoic  Cato,  the  sententious, 

Who  lent  his  lady  to  his  friend  Hortenstas.4 

VOL 
I  know  Gulbeyaz  was  extremely  wrong; 

I  own  it,  I  deplore  it,  I  condemn  tt ; 
But  I  detest  all  fiction  even  in  song. 

And  so  must  tell  the  truth,  howe'er  you  btrae  it 
Her  reason  being  weak,  her  passions  strong, 

She  thought  that  her  lord's  heart  (even  could  the 
claim  it) 
Was  scarce  enough ;  for  he  had  fifty-nine 
Tears,  and  a  fifteen-hundredth  ftmrnMnf. 

IX. 

I  am  not,  like  Cassio,  «  an  arithmetician,* 
But  by  M  the  bookish  theoric"  *  it  appears. 

If  tis  summ'd  up  with  feminine  predston. 
That,  adding  to  the  account  bis  Highness'  re** 


Law,  author  or  the 
works.] 


Serious  GaU,**  edited  an 


sf» 


«  Cato  pre  iip  his  wife  Xartja  to  his  Mend 
bat,  on  the  death  of  the  " 


latter,  took  bar  back  scat**  Tb» 

conduct  was  ridiculed  by  the  Roman*,  who  observe*,  u* 
MartU  entered  the  house  of  HoKensios  very  soar.  set"* 
turned  to  the  bed  of  Cato  loaded  with  Usauirai     T**- 

TABCH. 

*     [MF^rto^as^eataritiin»etieian. 
One  Michael  Cassio.  a  Florentine, 
That  never  set  a  sanadron  hi  the  fjdd, 
Nor  the  division  ofa  battle  snows  _ 

^   *?*  than  a  spinster ;  wishs  the  bookish  thtorie/*- 
-»Cfl»at*s9.] 
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The  fair  Sultan*  errM  from  inanition ; 

For,  were  the  Sultan  just  to  all  hli  dears, 
She  could  but  claim  the  fifteen-hundredth  part 
Of  what  should  be  monopoly — the  heart 


It  is  observed  that  ladies  are  litigious 

Upon  all  legal  objects  of  possession, 
And  not  the  least  so  when  they  are  religious, 

Which  doubles  what  they  think  of  the  trans- 
gression: 
With  suits  and  prosecutions  they  besiege  us, 

As  the  tribunals  show  through  many  a  session, 
When  they  suspect  that  any  one  goes  shares 
In  that  to  which  the  law  makes  them  sole  heirs. 

XI. 
Now,  if  this  holds  good  in  a  Christian  land, 

The  heathen  also,  though  with  lesser  latitude, 
Are  apt  to  carry  things  with  a  high  hand, 

And  take,  what  kings  call "  an  imposing  attitude ; " 
And  for  their  rights  connubial  make  a  stand,  [tude ; 

When  their  liege  husbands  treat  them  with  ingrati- 
And  as  four  wires  must  have  quadruple  claims, 
The  Tigris  hath  its  jealousies  like  Thames. 

XH. 
Qulbeyai  was  the  fourth,  and  (as  I  said) 

The  favourite  -,  but  what 's  favour  amongst  four  ? 
Polygamy  may  well  be  held  in  dread, 

Not  only  as  a  sin,  but  as  a  bore  : 
Most  wise  men  with  ont  moderate  woman  wed, 

Will  scarcely  find  philosophy  for  more ; 
And  all  (except  Mahometans)  forbear 
To  make  the  nuptial  couch  a  "  Bed  of  Ware.'* l 


His  Highness,  the  sublhnest  of  mankind,— 
So  styled  according  to  the  usual  forms 

Of  every  monarch,  till  they  are  conslgn'd 
To  those  sad  hungry  jacobins  the  worms,  * 

Who  on  the  very  loftiest  kings  have  dined,  — 
His  wtghnw  gaied  upon  Gulbeyas*  charms, 

Expecting  all  the  welcome  of  a  lover 

( A  '«  Highland  welcome  ■  "  all  the  wide  world  over). 

XIV. 
Now  here  we  should  distinguish ;  for  howe'er 

Kisses,  sweet  words,  embraces,  and  all  that, 
May  look  like  what  is — neither  here  nor  there, 

They  are  put  on  as  easily  as  a  hat. 
Or  rather  bonnet,  which  the  fair  sex  wear, 

Trimm'd  either  heads  or  hearts  to  decorate, 
Which  form  an  ornament,  but  no  more  part 
Of  heads,  than  their  caresses  of  the  heart 

XV. 

A  slight  blush,  a  soft  tremor,  a  calm  kind 
Of  gentle  feminine  delight,  and  shown 

More  in  the  eyelids  than  the  eyes,  resign'd 
Bather  to  hide  what  pleases  most  unknown, 

Are  the  beat  tokens  (to  a  modest  mind) 
Of  love,  when  seated  on  his  loveliest  throne, 

1  [At  Wars,  (be  inn  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Saracen1! 
Hold  atUl  "ff-***—  the  lament  bed,  measuring  twdt  feet 
imiwi  to  which  an  suasion  b  nude  by  Sbekspeare  in 
~  Twelfth  Night."] 

•  **  Tow  worm  U  your  only  emperor  for  diet:  we  fat  all 
creatures  else,  to  Cat  us ;  and  wo  at  ourMlret  for  maggots* 
Yow  Cat  king,  and  your  loan  beggar.  Is  but  variable  serf' 
two  dlahes  hot  to  one  table:  thaPs  the  end."  —  Hmmkt. 


A  sincere  woman's  breast     for  over* 
Or  over-co&f  annihilates  the  charm. 

XVL 
For  over-warmth,  if  false,  is  worse  than  truth  j 

If  true,  't  is  no  great  lease  of  its  own  lire ; 
For  no  one,  save  in  very  early  youth, 

Would  like  (I  think)  to  trust  all  to  desire, 
Which  is  but  a  precarious  bond,  in  sooth. 

And  apt  to  be  transferr*d  to  the  first  buyer 
At  a  sad  discount :  while  your  over  chilly 
Women,  on  t'other  hand,  seem  somewhat  silly. 

XVIL 
That  is,  we  cannot  pardon  their  bad  taste, 

For  so  It  seems  to  lovers  swift  or  slow, 
Who  fain  would  have  a  mutual  flame  confess'd, 

And  see  a  sentimental  passion  glow, 
Even  were  St  Francis'  paramour  their  guest, 

In  his  monastic  concubine  of  snow  ; — 4 
In  short,  the  maxim  for  the  amorous  tribe  is 
HoratJan,  «  Medio  tu  tutissimus  ibis." 

XVIIL 
The  "tu"  's  too  much, — but  let  it  stand, — the  verse 

Requires  it,  that 's  to  say,  the  English  rhyme, 
And  not  the  pink  of  old  hexameters ; 

But,  after  all,  there 's  neither  tune  nor  time 
In  the  last  line,  which  cannot  well  be  worse, 

And  was  thrust  in  to  close  the  octave's  chime : 
I  own  no  prosody  can  ever  rate  it 
As  a  rule,  but  truth  may,  if  you  translate  it 


If  fair  Gulbeyax  overdid  her  part 
I  know  not — It  succeeded,  and  success 

Is  much  in  most  things,  not  less  in  the  heart 
Than  other  articles  of  female  dress. 

Self-love  in  man,  too,  beats  all  female  art ; 
They  lie,  we  lie,  all  lie,  but  love  no  less : 

And  no  one  virtue  yet,  except  starvation, 

Could  stop  that  worst  of  vices —  propagation. 


We  leave  this  royal  couple  to  repose : 
A  bed  is  not  a  throne,  and  they  may  sleep, 

Whate'er  their  dreams  be,  if  of  joys  or  woes : 
Yet  disappointed  joys  are  woes  as  deep 

As  any  man's  clay  mixture  undergoes. 
Our  least  of  sorrows  are  such  as  we  weep ; 

T  is  the  vile  daily  drop  on  drop  which  wean 

The  soul  out  (like  the  stone)  with  petty  cares. 


A  scolding  wife,  a  sullen  son,  a  bill 
To  pay,  unpaid,  protested,  or  discounted 

At  a  per-centage ;  a  child  cross,  dog  ill, 
A  favourite  horse  alien  lame  just  as  he  '•  mounted, 

A  bad  old  woman  making  a  worse  will. 
Which  leaves  you  minus  of  the  cash  you  counted 

As  certain ;  —  these  are  paltry  things,  and  yet 

I've  rarely  seen  the  man  they  did  not  fret 

»  8eeWaverley. 

«  "  The  blessed  Francis,  being  strongly  solicited  one  day 
by  the  emotions  of  the  Bean,  pulled  ©s?  his  clothes  and 
scourged  himself  soundly »  being  after  this  Inflamed  with  a 
wonderful  fervour  of  mind,  he  plunged  his  naked  body  Into  a 
groat  heap  of  mow.  The  devil,  being  overcome,  retired  Im- 
mediately, and  the  holy  man  returned  victorious  Into  his 
cell."— See  BuTtsa's  Ukm  e/  the  5«m*. 
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XXTT. 

I'm  a  philosopher ;  confound  them  all ! 

Bills,  beasts,  and  men,  and — no !  not  womankind  I 
With  one  good  hearty  corse  I  vent  my  gall, 

And  then  my  stoicism  leaves  nought  behind 
Which  it  can  either  pain  or  evil  call, 

And  I  can  give  my  whole  soul  up  to  mind ; 
Though  what  is  soul,  or  mind,  then*  birth  or  growth, 
Is  more  than  I  know— the  deuce  take  them  both ! 

XX11L 
So  now  all  things  are  d — n'd  one  feels  at  ease, 

As  after  reading  Athanasius1  curse, 
Which  doth  your  true  believer  so  much  please  : 

I  doubt  if  any  now  could  make  it  worse 
O'er  his  worst  enemy  when  at  his  knees, 

*Tis  so  sententious,  positive,  and  terse, 
And  decorates  the  book  of  Common  Prayer, 
As  doth  a  rainbow  the  just  clearing  air. 

XXIV. 
Oulbeyai  and  her  lord  were  sleeping,  or 

At  least  one  of  them  1  — Oh,  the  heavy  night, 
When  wicked  wives,  who  love  some  bachelor, 

Lie  down  in  dudgeon  to  sigh  for  the  light 
Of  the  grey  morning,  and  look  vainly  for 

Its  twinkle  through  the  lattice  dusky  quite  — 
To  toss,  to  tumble,  dose,  revive,  and  quake 
Lest  their  too  lawful  bed-fellow  should  wake ! 


These  are  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven, 

Also  beneath  the  canopy  of  beds 
Four-posted  and  silk  curtain'd,  which  are  given 

For  rich  men  and  their  brides  to  lay  their  heads 
Upon,  in  sheets  white  as  what  bards  call  "  driven 

Snow."  i  Well  1  'tis  all  hap-hasard  when  one  weds. 
Oulbeyai  was  an  empress,  but  had  been 
Perhaps  as  wretched  if  a  peasant's  quean. 

XXVL 
Don  Juan  in  his  feminine  disguise, 

With  all  the  damsels  in  their  long  array, 
Had  bow'd  themselves  before  th*  imperial  eyes, 

And  at  the  usual  signal  ta'en  their  way 
Back  to  their  chambers,  those  long  galleries 

In  the  seraglio,  where  the  ladies  lay 
Their  delicate  limbs ;  a  thousand  bosoms  there 
Beating  for  love,  as  the  caged  bird 's  for  air. 

xxvn. 

I  love  the  sex,  and  sometimes  would  reverse 
The  tyrant's  •  wish,  "  that  mankind  only  had 

One  neck,  which  he  with  one  fell  stroke  might  pierce : " 
My  wish  is  quite  as  wide,  but  not  so  bad. 

And  much  more  tender  on  the  whole  than  fierce; 
It  being  (not  now,  but  only  while  a  lad) 

That  womankind  had  but  one  rosy  mouth, 

To  kiss  them  all  at  once  from  North  to  South. 

XXV  ILL 

Oh,  enviable  Briareus  1  with  tby  hands 
And  heads,  if  thou  hadst  all  things  multiplied 

In  such  proportion  !  —  But  my  Muse  withstands 
The  giant  thought  of  being  a  Titan's  bride, 

1  [The  bards  of  Queen  Caroline  were  continually,  during 
tile  period  of  her  trial,  ringing  the  changes  on  the  M  driven 
■now  '*  of  her  purity.] 

*  Caligula  — see  Suetonius.  "  Being  In  a  rage  at  the 
people,  tor  favouring  a  party  in  the  Clrccnsian  games  In  op- 
position to  him,  he  cried  out, '  1  wish  the  Boman  people  had 
bat  one  neck.'  *' 


Or  travelling  in  Patagoukn  lands  j 

So  let  us  back  to  LflUput,  and  guide 
Our  hero  through  the  labyrinth  of  tore 
In  which  we  left  him  several  lines  above* 

XXDL 

He  went  forth  with  the  lovely  0o*fiiquf%4 
At  the  given  signal  join'd  Id  thttr  «nj ; 

And  though  he  certainly  ran  many  risks* 
Yet  he  could  not  at  times  keep,  by  the  wiy, 

(Although  the  consequences  of  such  frisks 
Are  worse  than  the  worst  riimagi  mm 

In  moral  England,  where  the  thing's  ana,) 

from  ogling  all  their  charms  from  breasts  to 


Soil  he  forgot  not  his  disguise : — along 
The  galleries  from  room  to  room  they  walkU 

A  virgin-like  and  edifying  throng, 
By  eunuchs  flank'd;  while  at  thdr  head  that  sttlft 

A  dame  who  kept  up  discipline  among 
The  female  ranks,  so  that  none  stnYd  or  tattt 

Without  her  sanction  on  their  she*psr*des: 

Her  title  was  « the  Mother  of  the  MaMs." 

XXXL 

Whether  she  was  a  "  mother,"  I  know  not,     'pe. 

Or  whether  they  were  M  maids  H  who  csITdswo* 
But  this  is  her  seraglio  title,  got 

I  know  not  how,  but  good  as  any  other; 
So  Cantemir  «  can  tell  you,  or  De  Tott :  > 

Her  office  was  to  keep  aloof  or  smother 
All  bad  propensities  in  fifteen  hundred 
Young  women,  and  correct  them  when  they  blunders*. 

xxxn. 

A  goodly  sinecure,  no  doubt  1  but  made 
More  easy  by  the  absence  of  all  men — 

Except  his  majesty, —  who,  with  her  aid, ' 
And  guards,  and  bolts,  and  walls,  and  now  sad  tbsi 

A  slight  example,  just  to  cast  a  shade 
Along  the  rest,  contrived  to  keep  this  dm 

Of  beauties  cool  as  an  Italian  convent, 

Where  all  the  passions  hare,  alas !  but  one  vent 


And  what  is  that  ?   Devotion,  doubtless — bow 
Could  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  —  but  wt  vfll 

Continue.     As  I  said,  this  goodly  row 
Of  ladies  of  all  countries  at  the  wiU 

Of  one  good  man,  with  stately  march  and  sto*, 
Like  water-lilies  floating  down  a  rfll — 

Or  rather  lake  —  for  rflZs  do  not  run  stasis, -- 

Faced  on  most  maiden-like  and  melancholy. 


I 


But  when  they  reach'd  their  own  apartments,  tbfl*. 

Like  birds,  or  boys,  or  bedlamites  broke  loose, 
Waves  at  spring-tide,  or  women  anywhere 

When  freed  from  bonds  (which  are  of  no  P*U  9 
After  all),  or  like  Irish  at  a  fair, 

Their  guards  being  gone,  and  as  It  were  a  tree* 
Established  between  them  and  bandage,  they 
Began  to  sing,  dance,  chatter,  smile,  and  pUy- 

8  The  ladies  of  the  seraglio. 

«  [Demetrius  Cantemir.  a  prise*  of  Motdsrh;  *** 
"  History  of  the  Growth  and  Decay  of  the  Otuansn  E*tf« 
was  translated  into  English  by  Ttndal.    lie  died  to  K*-< 

»  ["  Memoir*  of  the  State  of  the  Turkish  Espirr.  17*  . 
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Their  talk,  of  course,  nn  most  on  the  new  comer; 

Her  shape,  her  hair,  her  air,  her  everything : 
Some  thought  her  drew  did  not  ao  much  become  her, 

Or  wondered  at  her  ears  without  a,  ring* 
Some  said  her  fears  were  getting  nigh  their  summer, 

Others  contended  they  were  but  In  spring; 
Some  thought  her  rather  masculine  in  height, 
While  others  wish'd  that  she  had  been  so  quite. 

XXXVI. 
But  no  one  doubted  on  the  whole,  that  she 

Was  what  her  dress  bespoke,  a  damsel  fair, 
And  fresh,  and  "  beautiful  exceedingly," l 

Who  with  the  brightest  Georgian!  s  might  compare : 
They  wonder'd  how  Gulbeyaz,  too,  could  be 

So  silly  as  to  buy  slaves  who  might  share 
(If  that  his  Highness  wearied  of  his  bride) 
Her  throne  and  power,  and  everything  beside. 

xxxvn. 

But  what  was  strangest  in  this  virgin  crew, 
Although  her  beauty  was  enough  to  vex, 

After  the  first  investigating  view, 
They  all  found  out  as  few,  or  fewer,  specks 

In  the  fair  form  of  their  companion  new, 
Than  is  the  custom  of  the  gentle  sex, 

When  they  survey,  with  Christian  eyes  or  Heathen, 

In  a  new  face  "  the  ugliest  creature  breathing." 

XXXV  III. 
And  yet  they  had  their  little  jealousies, 

Like  all  the  rest ;  but  upon  this  occasion, 
Whether  there  are  such  things  as  sympathies 

Without  our  knowledge  or  our  approbation, 
Although  they  could  not  see  through  his  disguise, 

All  felt  a  soft  kind  of  concatenation, 
Like  magnetism,  or  devilism,  or  what 
You  please  —  we  will  not  quarrel  about  that : 


But  certain  't  is  they  all  felt  for  their  new 
Companion  something  newer  still,  as  't  were 

A  sentimental  friendship  through  and  through, 
Extremely  pure,  which  made  them  all  concur 

In  wishing  her  their  sister,  save  a  few 
Who  wiah'd  they  had  a  brother  Just  like  her, 

Whom,  If  they  were  at  home  In  sweet  Ctrcasaia, 

They  would  prefer  to  Padishah  or  Pacha. 

XL. 
Of  those  who  had  most  genius  for  this  sort 

Of  sentimental  friendship,  there  were  three, 
Lolah,  Katinka  «,  and  Dudu ;  in  short 

(To  save  description),  fair  as  fair  can  be 
Were  they,  according  to  the  best  report, 

Though  differing  In  stature  and  degree, 
And  dime  and  time,  and  country  and  complexion ; 
They  all  alike  admired  their  new  connection. 

»         ["  I  guess,  't  wai  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lady  to  richly  clod  as  she— 
Beautiful  exceedingly."— Colebidgb's  Ckrittabcl.] 

*  "  ft  Is  lath*  adjacent  climates  of  Georgia,  Mtagrelia,  and 
Circaula,  that  nature  has  placed,  at  least  to  our  eyes,  the 
model  of  beauty,  in  the  shape  of  the  limbs,  the  colour  of  the 
skin*  Che  symmetry  of  the  features,  and  the  expression  of  the 
countenance :  the  men  are  formed  for  action,  .the  women  for 
love."— QmsoN. 

•  Tetisaa  to  the  Turkish  tide  of  the  Grand  Slgnior. 


Lolah  was  dusk  as  India  and  as  warm; 

Katinka  wa»  a  Georgian  *,  white  and  red, 
With  great  blue  eyes,  a  lovely  hand  and  arm, 

And  feet  so  small  they  scarce  seem'd  made  to  tread, 
But  rather  sldm  the  earth ;  while  Dude's  form 

Look'd  more  adapted  to  be  put  to  bed,' 
Being  somewhat  large,  and  languishing,  and  lazy, 
Tet  of  a  beauty  that  would  drive  you  entry. 

XLIL 
A  kind  of  sleepy  Venus  seem'd  Dudu, 

Tet  very  fit  to  "murder  sleep"  In  those 
Who  gazed  upon  her  cheek's  transcendent  hue, 

Her  Attic  forehead,  and  her  Phidian  nose : 
Few  angles  were  there  in  her  form,  *t  Is  true, 

Thinner  she  might  have  been,  and  yet  scarce  lose : 
Tet,  after  all,  t  would  puzzle  to  say  where 
It  would  not  spoil  some  separate  charm  to  pare, 

XLECL 
She  was  not  violently  lively,  but 

Stole  on  your  spirit  like  a  May-day  breaking ; 
Her  eyes  were  not  too  sparkling,  yet,  half-shut, 

They  put  beholders  in  a  tender  taking; 
She  look'd  (this  simile 's  quite  new)  just  cut 

From  marble,  like  Pygmalion's  statue  waking, 
The  mortal  and  the  marble  still  at  strife, 
And  timidly  expanding  into  life. 

XLIV. 
Lolah  demanded  the  new  damsel's  name  — 

"  Juanna."— Well,  a  pretty  name  enough. 
Katinka  ask'd  her  also  whence  she  came-*— 

"From  Spain."— "But  where  st  Spain  ?  M— "  Donl 
ask  such  stuff, 
Nor  show  your  Georgian  ignorance — for  shame !" 

Said  Lolah,  with  an  accent  rather  rough, 
To  poor  Katinka :  "  Spain  's  an  Island  near 
Morocco,  betwixt  Egypt  and  Tangier.** 

XLV. 
Dudu  said  nothing,  but  sat  down  beside 

Joanna,  playing  with  her  veil  or  hair ; 
And  looking  at  her  steadfastly,  she  sigh'd, 

As  if  she  pitied  her  for  being  there, 
A  pretty  stranger  without  friend  or  guide, 

And  all  abash'd,  too,  at  the  general  stare 
Which  welcomes  hapless  strangers  in  all  places, 
With  kind  remarks  upon  their  mien  and  faces. , 

XLVL 
But  here  the  Mother  of  the  Maids  drew  near, 

With  "  Ladies,  it  is  time  to  go  to  rest 
I  *m  puzzled  what  to  do  with  you,  my  dear," 

She  added  to  Joanna,  their  new  guest : 
"  Tour  coming  has  been  unexpected  here, 

And  every  couch  is  occupied ;  you  had  best 
Partake  of  mine ;  but  by  to-morrow  early 
We  will  have  all  things  settled  for  you  airly." 

«  [Katinka  was  the  name  of  the  youngest  of  the  three 
girls,  at  whose  house  Lord  Byron  resided  while  at  Athens,  in 
1810.  *  See  anil,  p.  545.] 

'  [The  "  good  points "  of  a  Georgian  girl  are  a  rosy  or 
carnation  tint  on  her  cheek,  which  they  call  mnntidr, "  the  salt 
of  beauty ;"  dark  hair,  large  black  antelope  eyes  and  arehed 
eyebrows,  a  small  nose  or  mouth,  white  teeth,  long  neck,  de- 
licate limbs  and  small  Joints.  They  are  extremely  beautiful, 
foil  of  animation,  grace,  and  elegance. — Moaiia.  J 
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XLVEL 
Here  Lolah  interposed —  M  Mamma,  you  know 

Tou  don't  sleep  soundly,  and  I  cannot  bear 
That  anybody  should  disturb  you  so ; 

I  11  take  Joanna ;  we're  a  slenderer  pair 
Than  yon  would  make  the  half  of ;  — don't  say  no ; 

And  I  of  your  young  charge  will  take  due  care." 
But  here  Katlnka  interfered,  and  said, 
-"  She  also  had  compassion  and  a  bed." 

XLVm. 
■"  Besides,  I  hate  to  sleep  alone,**  quoth  she. 

The  matron  frown'd :  "  Why  so  ?  ** — "For  fear  of 
Replied  Katinka ;  u  I  am  sure  I  see  [ghosts, 

A  phantom  upon  each  of  the  four  posts ; 
And  then  I  have  the  worst  dreams  that  can  be, 

Of  Guebres,  Giaours,  and  dinns,  and  Gouls  in  hosts.** 
The  dame  replied,  M  Between  your  dreams  and  you, 
I  fear  Juanna*s  dreams  would  be  but  few. 


ft 


"  Ton,  Lolah,  must  continue  still  to  lie 
Alone,  lor  reasons  which  dont  matter ;  you 

The  same,  Katlnka,  until  by  and  by : 
And  I  shall  place  Juanna  with  Dudu, 

Who 's  quiet,  inoffensive,  silent,  shy, 
And  will  not  toss  and  chatter  the  night  through. 

What  say  you,  child  ?  "  — Dudu  said  nothing,  as 

Her  talents  were  of  the  more  silent  class ; 

L. 
But  she  rose  up,  and  Tdss'd  the  matron's  brow 

Between  the  eyes,  and  Lolah  on  both  cheeks, 
Katinka  too ;  and  with  a  gentle  bow 

(Curfsies  are  neither  used  by  Turks  nor  Greeks) 
She  took  Juanna  by  the  hand  to  show 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  left  to  both  their  piques, 
The  others  pouting  at  the  matron's  preference 
Of  Dudu,  though    they  held  their  tongues  from 
deference. 

LI. 
It  was  a  spacious  chamber  (Oda  is 

The  Turkish  title),  and  ranged  round  the  wall 
Were  couches,  toflets — and  much  more  than  this 

I  might  describe,  as  I  have  seen  it  all, 
But  it  suffices — little  was  amiss ; 

'Twas  on  the  whole  a  nobly  furnish  *d  hall, 
With  all  things  ladies  want,  save  one  or  two. 
And  efts  those  were  nearer  than  they  knew. 

LSL 
Dudu,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  sweet  creature, 

Not  very  dashing,  but  extremely  winning, 
With  the  most  regulated  charms  of  feature, 

Which  painters  cannot  catch  like  feces  sinning 
Against  proportion — the  wild  strokes  of  nature 

Which  they  hit  off  at  once  in  the  beginning, 
Full  of  expression,  right  or  wrong,  that  strike, 
And  pleasing,  or  unpleasing,  still  are  like. 

mi 

But  she  was  a  soft  landscape  of  mild  earth, 
Where  all  was  harmony,  and  calm,  and  quiet, 

Luxuriant,  budding;  cheerful  without  mirth, 
Which,  if  not  happiness,  is  much  more  nigh  it 

Than  are  your  mighty  passions  and  so  forth, 
Which,  some  call "  the  sublime  :**  I  wish  they'd  try  it: 

I  *ve  seen  your  stormy  seas  and  stormy  women, 

And  pity  lovers  rather  more  than 


>  [Tab  brait,  so  femoos  to  antiquity,  li  a  mixture  of  gold, 
stiver,  sad  copper,  sad  Is  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by 


JJV. 
But  she  was  pensive  more  than  iwlsnchotv, 

And  serious  more  than  pensive,  sod  sense, 
It  may  be,  more  than  either — not  unbolt 

Her  thoughts,  at  least  tut  now,  sppear  tobne  bssv 
The  strangest  thing  was,  beauteous,  she  was  vkOr 

Unconscious,  albeit  turn'd  of  quiekseveovsa, 
That  she  was  fiur,  or  dark,  or  short,  or  tall; 
She  never  thought  about  herself  at  afl. 

LV. 

And  therefore  was  she  kind  and  gentle  ss 
The  Age  of  Gold  (when  gold  was  yet  unknown, 

By  which  its  nomenclature  came  to  pass; 
Thus  most  appropriately  has  been  shown 

«  Lucus  a  no*  loceudo,"  not  what  was, 
But  what  waauot;  a  sort  of  style  that's  flows 

Extremely  common  in  this  age,  whose  metal 

The  devil  may  decompose,  but  never  settle; 

LVL 

I  think  it  may  be  of  "Corinthian  Brass,"  » 
Which  was  a  mixture  of  all  metal*,  but 

The  brasen  uppermost).     Kind  reader!  pass 
This  long  parenthesis :  I  could  not  shot 

It  sooner  for  the  soul  of  me,  and  class 

My  fruits  even  with  your  own !  which  memets,  W 

A  kind  construction  upon  them  and  me: 

But  that  you  wont — then  dont — I  am  not  les  fret 

lvil 

*T  is  time  we  should  return  to  plain  narration. 
And  thus  my  narrative  proceeds :— Dodu, 

With  every  kindness  short  of  ostentation, 
Show'd  Juan,  or  Juanna,  through  and  thrags 

This  labyrinth  of  females,  and  each  station     [** 
Described — what's  strange— in  words  exmnri? 

I  have  but  one  simile,  and  that's  a  blander, 

For  wordless  woman,  which  is  nkmt  thunder. 

LVHL 
And  next  she  gave  her  (I  say  4er,  because 

The  gender  still  was  epicene,  at  least 
In  outward  show,  which  is  a  saving  dame) 

An  outline  of  the  customs  of  the  East, 
With  all  their  chaste  integrity  of  taws, 

By  which  the  more  a  harem  Is  iaavasea, 
The  stricter  doubtless  grow  the  vestal  dsDa 
Of  any  supernumerary  beauties. 


And  then  she  gave  Juanna  a  chaste  Uss: 
Dudu  was  fond  of  kissing — which  l*ffl  ssie 

That  nobody  can  ever  take  amiss. 
Because  'tis  pleasant,  so  that  it  be  pure. 

And  between  females  means  no  more  man  tbfe— 
That  they  have  nothing  better  near,  or  nrsw- 

w  Kiss**  rhymes  to  "bliss"  in  met  as  well  at  *i*- 

I  wish  it  never  led  to  something  worse. 


In  perfect  innocence  she  then  unmade 
Her  toilet,  which  cost  little,  for  she  was 

A  child  of  Nature,  carelessly  array  VI : 
If  fond  of  a  chance  ogle  at  her  glass, 

•T  was  like  the  awn,  which,  in  the  lake  day1*/! 
Beholds  her  own  shy,  shadowy  Image  seas, 

When  first  she  starts,  and  then  returns  to  per* 

Admiring  this  new  native  of  the  deep. 


the  ftuioo  of  these 
it  was  sacked.] 
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And  one  by  one  her  articles  of  dress 
Were  laid  aside ;  but  not  before  she  offer'd 

Her  aid  to  fair  Joanna,  whose  excess 
Of  modesty  declined  the  assistance  proffer'd  : 

Which  pass'd  well  off — as  she  could  do  no  less ; 
Though  by  this  politesse  she  rather  suffer'd, 

Pricking  her  ffngers  with  those  cursed  pins, 

Which  surely  were  invented  for  our  sins, — 

urn. 

Making  a  woman  like  a  porcupine, 

Not  to  be  rashly  touch'd.     But  still  more  dread, 
Ob  ye !  whose  fete  it  is,  as  once  *t  was  mine, 

In  early  youth,  to  turn  a  lady's  maid ;  — 
I  did  my  very  boyish  best  to  shine 

In  tricking  her  out  for  a  masquerade : 
The  pins  were  placed  sufficiently,  but  not 
Stuck  all  exactly  in  the  proper  spot 

LXIIL 
But  these  are  foolish  things  to  all  the  wise, 

And  I  love  wisdom  more  than  she  loves  me ; 
My  tendency  is  to  philosophise 

On  most  things,  from  a  tyrant  to  a  tree ; 
But  still  the  spouseless  virgin  Knowledge  flies, 

What  are  we  ?  and  whence  came  we  ?  what  shall  be 
Our  uiHmaie  existence ?  what 's  our  present? 
Are  questions  answerless,  and  yet  incessant 

lxtv. 

There  was  deep  silence  in  the  chamber :  dim 
And  distant  from  each  other  bum'd  the  lights, 

And  slumber  hover'd  o'er  each  lovely  limb 
Of  the  fair  occupants :  if  there  be  sprites,     [trim, 

They  should  have  walk'd  there  in  their  sprightliest 
By  way  of  change  from  their  sepulchral  sites, 

And  shown  themselves  as  ghosts  of  better  taste 

Than  haunting  some  old  ruin  or  wild  waste. 

LXV. 

Many  and  beautiful  lay  those  around, 

tike  flowers  of  different  hue,  and  clime,  and  root, 
In  some  exotic  garden  sometimes  found, 

With  cost,  and  care,  and  warmth  induced  to  shoot 
One  with  her  auburn  tresses  lightly  bound, 

And  fair  brows  gently  drooping,  as  the  fruit 
Nods  from  the  tree,  was  slumbering  with  soft  breath, 
And  lips  apart,  which  showM  the  pearls  beneath. 

LXVL 
One  with  her  flush'd  cheek  laid  on  her  white  arm, 

And  raven  ringlets  gatherM  in  dark  crowd 
Above  her  brow,  lay  dreaming  soft  and  warm  ; 

And  smiling  through  her  dream,  as  through  a  cloud 
The  moon  breaks,  half  unveil'd  each  further  charm. 

As,  slightly  stirring  in  her  snowy  shroud, 
Her  beauties  seised  the  unconscious  hour  of  night 
All  bashfully  to  straggle  into  light 

LXVIL 
This  is  no  bull,  although  it  sounds  so ;  for 

*T  was  night,  but  there  were  lamps,  as  hath  been  said. 
A  third's  all  pallid  aspect  offer'd  more 

The  traits  of  sleeping  sorrow,  and  betray'd 
Through  the  heaved  breast  the  dream  of  some  far  shore 

Beloved  and  deplored ;  while  slowly  stray'd 
(As  night-dew,  on  a  cypress  glittering,  tinges 
The  black  bough),  tear-drops  through  her  eyes*  dark 
fringes* 


LXVIIL 
A  fourth  as  marble,  statue-like  and  still. 

Lay  in  a  breathless,  hush'd,  and  stony  sleep ; 
White,  cold,  and  pure,  as  looks  a  frozen  riU, 

Or  the  snow  minaret  on  an  Alpine  steep, 
Or  Lot's  wife  done  in  salt,  —  or  what  you  will ; 

My  similes  are  gather'd  in  a  heap, 
So  pick  and  choose — perhaps  you  11  be  content 
With  a  carved  lady  on  a  monument 

LXEL 
And  lo !  a  fifth  appears ; — and  what  is  she  ? 

A  lady  of  a  "  certain  age,'*  which  means 
Certainly  aged  —  what  her  years  might  be 

I  know  not,  never  counting  past  their  teens ; 
But  there  she  slept,  not  quite  so  fair  to  see, 

As  ere  that  awful  period  intervenes 
Which  lays  both  men  and  women  on  the  shelf, 
To  meditate  upon  their  sins  and  self. 

LXX. 

But  all  this  time  how  slept,  or  dream'd,  Dudu  ? 

With  strict  inquiry  I  could  ne'er  discover, 
And  scorn  to  add  a  syllable  untrue  ; 

But  ere  the  middle  watch  was  hardly  over, 
Just  when  the  fading  lamps  waned  dim  and  blue, 

And  phantoms  hover'd,  or  might  seem  to  hover, 
To  those  who  like  their  company,  about 
The  apartment,  on  a  sudden  she  scream'd  out : 

T.TYT. 

And  that  so  loudly,  that  upstarted  all 

The  Oda,  in  a  general  commotion : 
Matron  and  maids,  and  those  whom  you  may  call 

Neither,  came  crowding  like  the  waves  of  ocean, 
One  on  the  other,  throughout  the  whole  hall, 

All  trembling,  wondering,  without  the  least  notion 
More  than  I  have  myself  of  what  could  make 
The  calm  Dudu  so  turbulently  wake. 

LXXIL 
But  wide  awake  she  was,  and  round  her  bed, 

With  floating  draperies  and  with  flying  hair, 
With  eager  eyes,  and  light  but  hurried  tread, 

And  bosoms,  arms,  and  ankles  glancing  bare, 
And  bright  as  any  meteor  ever  bred 

By  the  North  Pole, — they  sought  her  cause  of  care, 
For  she  seem'd  agitated,  flush'd,  and  frighten'd, 
Her  eye  dilated,  and  her  colour  heighten'd. 

Lxxni. 

But  what  Is  strange-— and  a  strong  proof  how  great 
A  blessing  is  sound  sleep — Juanna  lay 

As  fast  as  ever  husband  by  his  mate 
In  holy  matrimony  snores  away. 

Not  all  the  clamour  broke  her  happy  state 
Of  slumber,  ere  they  shook  her, — so  they  say 

At  least, — and  then  she,  too,  unclosed  her  eyes, 

And  yawn'd  a  good  deal  with  discreet  surprise. 

LXXIV. 
And  now  commenced  a  strict  investigation, 

Which,  as  all  spoke  at  once,  and  more  than  once 
Conjecturing,  wondering,  asking  a  narration, 

Alike  might  pussle  either  wit  or  dunce 
To  answer  in  a  very  clear  oration. 

Dudu  had  never  pass'd  for  wanting  sense, 
But  being  "  no  orator  as  Brutus  is,** 
Could  not  at  first  expound  what  was  amiss. 
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LXXV. 

At  length  she  said,  that  in  a  slumber  sound 

She  dream'd  a  dream,  of  walking  in  a  wood  — 
A  "  wood  obscure,"  like  that  where  Dante  found l 

Himself  in  at  the  age  when  all  grow  good ; 
Luc's  half-way  house,  where  dames  with  virtue  crown'd 

Run  much  less  risk  of  lovers  turning  rude ; 
And  that  this  wood  was  full  of  pleasant  fruits, 
And  trees  of  goodly  growth  and  spreading  roots ; 

LXXVL 
And  in  the  midst  a  golden  apple  grew,  — 

A  most  prodigious  pippin — but  it  hung 
Rather  too  high  and  distant ;  that  she  threw 

Her  glances  on  it,  and  then,  longing,  flung 
Stones  and  whatever  she  could  pick  up,  to 

Bring  down  the  fruit,  which  still  perversely  clung 
To  its  own  bough,  and  dangled  yet  in  sight, 
But  always  at  a  most  provoking  height ; — 

LXXVIL 
That  on  a  sudden,  when  she  least  had  hope, 

It  fell  down  of  its  own  accord  before 
Her  feet ;  that  her  first  movement  was  to  stoop 

And  pick  it  up,  and  bite  it  to  the  core ; 
That  just  as  her  young  lip  began  to  ope 

Upon  the  golden  fruit  the  vision  bore, 
A  bee  flew  out,  and  stung  her  to  the  heart, 
i   And  so — she  woke  with  a  great  scream  and  start 

LXXV1IL 
All  this  she  told  with  some  confusion  and 

Dismay,  the  usual  consequence  of  dreams 
Of  the  unpleasant  kind,  with  none  at  hand 

To  expound  their  vain  and  visionary  gleams. 
I  *ve  known  some  odd  ones  which  seem'd  really  plann'd 

Prophetically,  or  that  which  one  deems 
A  "  strange  coincidence,"  to  use  a  phrase 
Bf  which  such  things  are  settled  now-a-days.  2 

LXXTX. 
The  dam**!*,  who  had  thoughts  of  some  great  harm, 

Began,  as  is  the  consequence  of  fear, 
To  scold  a  little  at  the  false  alarm 

That  broke  for  nothing  on  their  sleeping  ear. 
The  matron,  too,  was  wroth  to  leave  her  warm 

Bed  for  the  dream  she  had  been  obliged  to  hear, 
And  chafed  at  poor  Dudu,  who  only  sigh'd, 
And  said,  that  she  was  sorry  she  had  cried. 

LXXX. 

"  I  've  heard  of  stories  of  a  cock  and  bull ; 

But  visions  of  an  apple  and  a  bee, 
To  take  us  from  our  natural  rest,  and  pull 

The  whole  Oda  from  their  beds  at  half-past  three, 
Would  make  us  think  the  moon  is  at  its  fulL 

Tou  surely  are  unwell,  child !  we  must  see, 
To-morrow,  what  his  Highness'*  physician 
Will  say  to  this  hysteric  of  a  vision. 

LXXXI. 
"  And  poor  Juanna,  too,  the  child's  first  night 

Within  these  walls,  to  be  broke  in  upon 
With  such  a  clamour — I  had  thought  it  right 

That  the  young  stranger  should  not  lie  alone, 
And,  as  the  quietest  of  all,  she  might 

With  you,  Dudu,  a  good  night's  rest  have  known  : 
But  now  I  must  transfer  her  to  the  charge 
Of  Lolah though  her  couch  is  not  so  Urge." 

1    "  Nell'  tnexso  del'  cammln'  dt  nostra  TiU 

Mi  ritroval  per  ana  stlra  oseura,"  Ac —  htftmo. 
*  [One  of  the  advocates  employed  for  Queen  Caroline  in 


LXXXTT. 
Lolah's  eyes  sparkled  at  the  proposition ; 

But  poor  Dudu,  with  large  drops  in  her  own, 
Resulting  from  the  scolding  or  the  vision, 

Implored  that  present  pardon  might  be  shown 
For  this  first  fault,  and  that  on  no  condition 

(She  added  in  a  soft  and  piteous  tone) 
Juanna  should  be  taken  from  her,  and 
Her  future  dreams  should  be  all  kept  in  hand. 

T.TYTTTT 

She  promised  never  more  to  have  a  dream, 
At  least  to  dream  so  loudly  as  just  now; 

She  wonder*d  at  herself  how  she  could  scrcam— 
Twas  foolish,  nervous,  at  she  must  allow, 

A  food  hallucination,  and  a  theme 
For  laughter — but  she  felt  her  spirits  low, 

And  begg*d  they  would  excuse  her;  she'd  get  owr 

This  weakness  in  a  few  hours,  and  recover. 

LXXX1V. 
And  here  Juanna  kindly  interposed, 

And  said  she  felt  herself  extremely  well 
Where  she  then  was,  as  her  sound  sleep  discksH, 

When  all  around  rang  like  a  tocsin  bell; 
She  did  not  find  herself  the  least  disposed 

To  quit  her  gentle  partner,  and  to  dwell 
Apart  from  one  who  had  no  sin  to  show, 
Save  that  of  dreaming  once  "  mal-a~propoa>" 

LXXXV. 

As  thus  Juanna  spoke,  Dudu  turn'd  round 
And  hid  her  face  within  Jumna's  breast: 

Her  neck  alone  was  seen,  but  that  was  found 
The  colour  of  a  budding  rose's  crest 

I  cant  tell  why  she  hlush'd,  nor  can  expound 
The  mystery  of  this  rupture  of  thefer  rest; 

All  that  I  know  is,  that  the  frets  I  state 

Are  true  as  truth  has  ever  been  of  late. 


And  so  good  night  to  them, — or,  if  you  will, 
Good  morrow — for  the  cock  had  crown,  and  n£t 

Began  to  clothe  each  Asiatic  hill, 

And  the  mosque  crescent  struggled  into  sight 

Of  the  long  caravan,  which  in  the  chul 

Of  dewy  dawn  wound  slowly  round  each  height 

That  stretches  to  the  stony  belt,  which  girds 

Asia,  where  Kaff  looks  down  upon  the  Kurds* 

LXXXVTX 

With  the  first  ray,  or  rather  grey  of  morn, 
Oulbeyas  rose  from  restlessness;  and  pale 

As  Passion  rises,  with  its  bosom  worn, 
Array'd  herself  with  mantle,  gem,  and  sett. 

The  nightingale  that  sings  with  the  deep  thorn, 
Which  fable  places  in  her  breast  of  watt, 

Is  lighter  far  of  heart  and  voice  than  those 

Whose  headlong  passions  form  their  proper  «m 

lxxxvitl 

And  that's  the  moral  of  this  composition, 
If  people  would  but  see  its  real  drift;-— 

But  that  they  will  not  do  without  sojfidon, 
Because  all  gentle  readers  hare  the  gift 

Of  dosing  'gainst  the  light  their  orbs  of  vista  : 
While  gentle  writers  also  love  to  lift 

Their  voices  'gainst  each  other,  whkh  is  natonl 

The  numbers  are  too  great  for  them  to  flatter  *H- 

the  House  of  Lords  spoke  of  tome  of  the  mast  piuiJtaX  J»* 
sag«a  in  the  history  of  bar  intereonrt*  with  *>T» 
amounting  to  "  odd  instances  of  stranav     '    '*    -  ' 
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I 
Rom  the  sultana  from  a  bed  of  splendour, 

,  Softer  than  the  soft  Sybarite's,  who  cried 

I  Aloud  because  his  feelings  were  too  tender 

1  To  brook  a  ruffled  rose-leaf  by  his  side,  — 

i  So  beautiful  that  art  could  little  mend  her, 

i  Though  pale  with  conflicts   between  love   and 

I  So  agitated  was  she  with  her  error,             [pride ;  — 

,  She  did  not  even  look  into  the  minor. 

,  XC. 

Also  arose  about  the  self-same  time, 

Perhaps  a  little  later,  her  great  lord, 
Master  of  thirty  kingdoms  so  sublime, 

And  of  a  wife  by  whom  he  was  abhorr'd ; 

A  thing  of  much  less  import  in  Chat  dime — 

At  least  to  those  of  incomes  which  afford 

|  The  filling  up  their  whole  connubial  cargo — 

Than  where  two  wives  are  under  an  embargo. 

'  XCL 

He  did  not  think  much  on  the  matter,  nor 

Indeed  on  any  other :  as  a  man 
He  Uked  to  have  a  handsome  paramour 

At  hand,  as  one  may  like  to  have  a  fan, 
And  therefore  of  Circassians  had  good  store, 

As  an  amusement  after  the  Divan ; 
Though  an  unusual  lit  of  love,  or  duty, 
Had  made  him  lately  bask  in  his  bride's  beauty. 

1                                       XCEL 
1   And  now  he  rose ;  and  after  due  ablutions 
■       Exacted  by  the  customs  of  the  East, 
1   And  prayers  and  other  pious  evolutions, 
i       He  drank  six  cups  of  coffee  at  the  least, 
I   And  then  withdrew  to  hear  about  the  Russians, 
Whose  victories  had  recently  increased 
In  Catherine's  reign,  whom  glory  still  adores, 
As  greatest  of  all  sovereigns  and  w s. 

xcm. 

Bat  oh,  thou  grand  legitimate  Alexander ! 

Her  son's  son,  let  not  this  last  phrase  offend 
Thine  ear,  if  it  should  reach — and  now  rhymes  wander 

Almost  as  far  as  Petersburgh,  and  lend 
A  dreadful  impulse  to  each  loud  meander 

Of  murmuring  Liberty's  wide  waves,  which  blend 
Their  roar  even  with  the  Baltic's — so  you  be 
Tour  father's  son,  'tis  quite  enough  for  me. 

xcrv. 

To  call  men  love-begotten,  or  proclaim 
Their  mothers  as  the  antipodes  of  Tlmon, 

That  hater  of  mankind,  would  be  a  shame, 
A  libel,  or  whatever  you  please  to  rhyme  on : 

Bat  people's  ancestors  are  history's  game ; 
And  if  one  lady's  slip  could  leave  a  crime  on 

AH  generations,  I  should  like  to  know 

What  pedigree  the  best  would  have  to  show  ? 

XCV. 
Had  Catherine  and  the  sultan  understood 

Their  own  true  interests,  which  kings  rarely  know, 
Until  'tis  taught  by  lessons  rather  rude, 

There  was  a  way  to  end  their  strife,  although 

»  £  V  otraye,  in  describing  the  interior  of  the  Grand  Signlor '■ 
palace,  into  which  he  gained  admission  as  the  assistant  of  a 
watchmaker,  who  was  employed  to  regulate  the  clocks,  says 
that  the  eunuch  who  received  them  at  the  entrance  of  the 
fearcir,  conducted  them  Into  a  hall,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
most  agreeable  apartment  in  the  edifice:  —"  Cette  salle  est 
tncruster  de  porcelaino  line ;  et  le  lambris  dore  et  asur6  qui 
le  tond  d'une  coupole  qui  regne  au-dessus,  eat  des  plus 


Perhaps  precarious,  had  they  but  thought  good, 

Without  the  aid  of  prince  or  plenipo : 
She  to  dismiss  her  guards  and  he  his  harem, 
And  for  their  other  matters,  meet  and  share  'em. 

XCVI. 
But  as  it  was,  his  Highness  had  to  hold 

His  daily  council  upon  ways  and  means 
How  to  encounter  with  this  martial  scold, 

This  modern  Amazon  and  queen  of  queans ; 
And  the  perplexity  could  not  be  told 

Of  all  the  pillars  of  the  state,  which  leans 
Sometimes  a  little  heavy  on  the  backs 
Of  those  who  cannot  lay  on  a  new  tax. 

xcvn. 

Meantime  Gulbeyaz,  when  her  king  was  gone, 
Retired  into  her  boudoir,  a  sweet  place 

For  love  or  breakfast ;  private,  pleasing,  lone, 
And  rich  with  all  contrivances  which  grace 

Those  gay  recesses :  — many  a  precious  stone 
Sparkled  along  its  roof,  and  many  a  vase 

Of  porcelain  held  in  the  fetterM  flowers, 

Those  captive  soothers  of  a  captive's  hours. 

XCVUX 

Mother  of  pearl,  and  porphyry,  and  marble, 
Tied  with  each  other  on  this  costly  spot ; 

And  singing  birds  without  were  heard  to  warble ; 
And  the  stain'd  glass  which  lighted  this  ftlr  grot 

Varied  each  ray ;  —but  all  descriptions  garble 
The  true  effect »,  and  so  we  had  better  not 

Be  too  minute ;  an  outline  is  the  best,— . 

A  lively  reader's  fancy  does  the  rest. 

XCDC. 
And  here  she  Bummon'd  Baba,  and  required 

Don  Juan  at  his  hands,  and  information 
Of  what  had  pass*d  since  all  the  slaves  retired, 

And  whether  he  had  occupied  their  station : 
If  matters  had  been  managed  as  desired, 

And  his  disguise  with  .due  consideration 
Kept  up ;  and  above  all,  the  where  and  how 
He  had  pass'd  the  night,  was  what  she  wish'd  to  know. 

C. 

Baba,  with  some  embarrassment,  replied 
To  this  long  catechism  of  questions,  ask'd 

More  easily  than  answer'd, — that  he  had  tried 
His  best  to  obey  in  what  he  had  been  task'd ; 

But  there  seem'd  something  that  he  wish'd  to  hide, 
Which  hesitation  more  betray'd  than  mask'd ; 

He  scratch'd  his  ear,  the  infallible  resource 

To  which  embarrass'd  people  have  recourse. 

CI. 

Gulbeyas  was  no  model  of  true  patience, 
Nor  much  disposed  to  wait  in  word  or  deed ; 

She  liked  quick  answers  in  all  conversations ; 
And  when  she  saw  him  stumbling  like  a  steed 

In  his  replies,  she  puzzled  him  for  fresh  ones ; 
And  as  his  speech  grew  still  more  broken-kneed, 

Her  cheek  began  to  flush,  her  eyes  to  sparkle, 

And  her  proud  brow's  blue  veins  to  swell  and  darkle. 

riches.  Une  fontalne  artifldeUe  et  iaillUsante,  dent  le  bassin 
est  d'un  nrecieux  marbre  vert  qui  m'a  paru  serpentin  ou 
Jaspl,  s'eievoit  directement  an  milieu,  sous  le  dome.  Je 
roe  trouvai  la  tete  si  pleine  de  sophas,  de  precieux  pla- 
fonds, de  meubles  superbes,  en  un  mot,  d'une  ai  grande  con- 
fusion de  matlriaux  magnlflquea,  qu'il  seroit  difficile  d*en 
donner  un  idee  claire."—  Voyage**  torn.  i.  p.  230.] 
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CIL 

When  Baba  saw  these  symptoms,  which  he  knew 

To  bode  him  no  great  good,  he  deprecated 
Her  anger,  and  beseech'd  she  *d  hear  him  through — 

He  could  not  help  the  thing  which  he  related : 
Then  out  it  came  at  length,  that  to  Dudu 

Juan  was  given  in  charge,  as  hath  been  stated  ; 
But  not  by  Baba's  fault,  he  said,  and  swore  on 
The  holy  camel's  hump,  besides  the  Koran. 

CELL 
The  chief  dame  of  the  Oda,  upon  whom 

The  discipline  of  the  whole  harem  bore* 
As  soon  as  they  re-enter'd  their  own  room, 

For  Baba's  function  stopt  short  at  the  door, 
Had  settled  all ;  nor  could  he  then  presume 

(The  aforesaid  Baba)  just  then  to  do  more, 
Without  exciting  such  suspicion  as 
Might  make  the  matter  still  worse  than  it  was. 

CIV. 
He  hoped,  indeed  he  thought,  he  could  be  sure, 

Juan  had  not  betray'd  himself;  in  fact 
'Twas  certain  that  his  conduct  had  been  pure, 

Because  a  foolish  or  imprudent  act 
Would  not  alone  have  made  him  insecure, 

But  ended  in  his  being  found  out  and  tacit  d, 
And  thrown  into  the  sea.  —Thus  Baba  spoke 
Of  all  Bare  Dudu's  dream,  which  was  no  joke. 

CV. 
This  he  discreetly  kept  in  the  back  ground, 

And  talk'd  away — and  might  have  talk'd  till  now, 
For  any  further  answer  that  he  found, 

So  deep  an  anguish  wrung  Gulbeyax'  brow : 
Her  cheek  turn'd  ashes,  ears  rung,  brain  whirl'd  round, 

As  if  she  had  received  a  sudden  blow, 
And  the  heart's  dew  of  pain  sprang  fast  and  chilly 
O'er  her  fair  front,  like  Morning's  on  a  lily. 

CVL 

Although  she  was  not  of  the  fainting  sort, 
Baba  thought  she  would  faint,  but  there  he  err'd — 

It  was  but  a  convulsion,  which  though  short 
Can  never  be  described ;  we  all  have  heard. 

And  some  of  us  have  felt  thus  M  all  amort,"  i 

When  things  beyond  the  common  have  occurred ;  — 

Gulbeyai  proved  in  that  brief  agony 

What  she  could  ne'er  express — then  how  should  I  ? 

cvn. 

She  stood  a  moment  as  a  Pythoness 
Stands  on  her  tripod,  agonised,  and  full 

Of  inspiration  gathered  from  distress. 
When  all  the  heart-strings  like  wild  horses  pull 

The  heart  asunder;  —  then,  as  more  or  less 
Their  speed  abated  or  their  strength  grew  dull. 

She  sunk  down  on  her  seat  by  slow  degrees, 

And  bow'd  her  throbbing  head  o'er  trembling  knees. 


I 


cvm. 

Her  face  declined  and  was  unseen ;  her  hair 
Fell  in  long  tresses  like  the  weeping  willow, 

Sweeping  the  marble  underneath  her  chair, 
Or  rather  sofa  (for  it  was  all  pillow, 

A  low,  soft  ottoman),  and  black  despair 

StirrM  up  and  down  her  bosom  like  a  billow, 

Which  rushes  to  some  shore  whose  shingles  check 

Its  farther  course,  but  must  receive  Its  wreck. 

>  ["  How  Cues  my  Kate?  What  1  sweeting,  all  amort  ? " 
—Taming  qfthe  Skrew.] 

t  £«  Hig  guilty  tool,  at  enmity  with  gods  and  mot,  coald 
nod  do  rest ;  so  violently  was  bis  mind  torn  and  distracted 


CDL 

Her  head  hung  down,  and  her  long  hair  ta  stoops^ 
Conceal'd  her  features  better  than  a  vefl; 

And  one  hand  o'er  the  ottoman  lay  droopac, 
White,  waxen,  and  as  alabaster  pale : 

Would  that  I  were  a  painter !  to  be  gronpinf 
All  that  a  poet  drags  into  detail! 

Oh  that  my  words  were  colours :  but  their  tints 

May  serve  perhaps  as  outlines  or  slight  hints, 

CX. 

Baba,  who  knew  by  experience  when  to  talk 
And  when  to  hold  his  tongue,  now  held  it  ml 

This  passion  might  blow  o'er,  nor  dared  to  btli 
Gulbeyai*  taciturn  or  speaking  wilL 

At  length  she  rose  up,  and  began  to  walk 
Slowly  along  the  room,  but  silent  still, 

And  her  brow  ciear'd,  but  not  her  troubled  eve; 

The  wind  was  down,  but  still  the  sea  ran  high. 

CXL 

She  stopp'd,and  raised  her  head  to  speak— bodtpuwi 
And  then  moved  on  again  with  rapid  pace; 

Then  slacken'd  it,  which  b  the  march  most  ansed 
By  deep  emotion :  —  you  may  wmctiiaa  trace 

A  feeling  in  each  footstep,  as  disclosed 
By  Sallust  in  his  Catiline,  who,  chased 

By  all  the  demons  of  all  passions,  show'd 

Their  work  even  by  the  way  in  which  he  trofc* 

CXIL 
Gulbeyas  stopp'd  and  beckon'd  Baba : — *  Sure ! 

Bring  the  two  slaves !'*  she  said  in  atar  uar, 
But  one  which  Baba  did  not  like  to  brave, 

And  yet  he  shuddcrM,  and  serm'd  rather  pr  to 
To  prove  reluctant,  and  begg'd  leave  to  crave 

(Though  he  well  knew  the  meaning)  to  be  >:c« 
What  slaves  her  highness  wish'd  to  indicate, 
For  fear  of  any  error,  like  the  late. 

CXIIL 

"  The  Georgian  and  her  paramour,"  replied 
The  imperial  bride — and  added,  *■  Let  the  bod 

Be  ready  by  the  secret  portaTs  side : 

You  know  the  rest"  The  words  stuck  to  her  tb^ 

Despite  her  injured  love  and  fiery  pride; 
And  of  this  Baba  willingly  took  note. 

And  begg'd  by  every  hair  of  Mahomet's  beard, 

She  would  revoke  the  order  he  had  heard. 

CXIV. 

«  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  he  said ;  M  bat  still. 
Sultana,  think  upon  the  consequence: 

It  is  not  that  I  shall  not  all  fulfil 
Tour  orders,  even  In  their  severest  sense; 

But  such  precipitation  may  end  III, 
Even  at  your  own  imperative  expense: 

I  do  not  mean  destruction  and  exposure, 

In  case  of  any  premature  disclosure; 

CXT. 

M  But  your  own  feelings.     Even  shooln  all  the  ret 
Be  hidden  by  the  rolling  waves,  which  Wot 

Already  many  a  once  love-beaten  breast 
Deep  in  the  caverns  of  the  deadly  tide— 

You  love  this  boyish,  new,  seraglio  guest, 
And  if  this  violent  remedy  be  tried  — 

Excuse  my  freedom,  when  I  here  assure  you, 

That  killing  him  is  not  the  way  to  cure  you," 


by  a  consciousness  of  gnflt.    Accordingly hh  __ 

was  pale,  bis  eyes  ghastly,  his  pace  ea*  »W*  V*». 
another  slow ;  Indeed,  in  aft  hi*  looks  them  «s  *  «" 
distraction.** — Sauost J 
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CXVL 

M  What  dost  thou  know  of  love  or  feeling  ? — Wretch ! 

Begone  1 "  the  cried,  with  kindling  eyes — "  and  do 
My  bidding  1 "  Baba  vanish'd,  for  to  stretch 

His  own  remonstrance  further  he  well  knew 
Might  end  in  acting  as  his  own  M  Jack  Ketch ;" 

And  though  he  wish'd  extremely  to  get  through 
This  awkward  business  without  harm  to  others, 
He  still  preferr'd  his  own  neck  to  another's. 

CXVIX 
Away  he  went  then  upon  his  commission, 

Growling  and  grumbling  in  good  Turkish  phrase 
Against  all  women  of  whate*er  condition, 

Especially  sultanas  and  their  ways ; 
Their  obstinacy,  pride,  and  indecision, 

Their  never  knowing  their  own  mind  two  days, 
The  trouble  that  they  gave,  their  immorality, 
Which  made  him  daily  bless  his  own  neutrality. 

cxvni. 

And  then  he  calTd  his  brethren  to  his  aid, 

And  sent  one  on  a  summons  to  the  pair, 
That  they  must  instantly  be  well  array'd, 

And  above  all  be  comb'd  even  to  a  hair. 
And  brought  before  the  empress,  who  had  made 

Inquiries  after  them  with  kindest  care : 
At  which  Dudu  lcok'd  strange,  and  Juan  silly; 

But  go  they  roust  at  once,  and  will  I  —  liill  L 

CXIX. 
And  here  I  leave  them  at  their  preparation 

For  the  imperial  presence,  wherein  whether 
Gulbeyas  show'd  them  both  commiseration, 

Or  got  rid  of  the  parties  altogether, 
Like  other  angry  ladies  of  her  nation, — 

Are  things  the  turning  of  a  hair  or  feather 
May  settle ;  but  far  be 't  from  me  to  anticipate 
In  what  way  feminine  caprice  may  dissipate. 

cxx. 

I  leave  them  for  the  present  with  good  wishes, 
Though  doubts  of  their  well  doing,  to  arrange 

Another  part  of  history  ;  for  the  dishes 

Of  this  our  banquet  we  must  sometimes  change ; 

And  trusting  Juan  may  escape  the  fishes, 
Although  his  situation  now  seems  strange, 

And  scarce  secure,  as  such  digressions  art  fair, 

The  Mute  will  take  a  little  touch  at  warfare. 


Bon  3Juam 


CANTO  THIS  SEVENTH.  * 


O  Love  t  O  Glory !  what  are  you  who  fly 
Around  us  ever,  rarely  to  alight  ? 

1  [M  The  seventh  and  eighth  Cantos  contain  a  full  detail 
(like  the  storm  In  Canto  second)  of  the  siege  and  atsault  of 
Ismail,  with  much  of  sarcasm  on  those  butchers  in  large  bu- 
siness, jour  mercenary  soldiers.  With  these  things  and  these 
fellows  it  is  necessary,  In  the  present  clash  of  philosophy  and 
tyranny,  to  throw  away  the  scabbard.  1  know  It  is  against 
fearful  odds ;  but  the  battle  must  be  fought ;  and  It  will  be 
eventually  for  the  good  of  mankind,  whatever  It  may  be  for 
the  individual  who  risks  himself."— Byron  Letter*,  Aug.  a, 
MB.] 

*  fM  Scrawled  this  additional  page  of  life's  log-book.  One 
day  more  is  over  of  IL  and  of  me;— but, 'which  is  best,  lift 
or  death,  the  cods  only  know,*  as  Socrates  said  to  his  Judges, 
on  the  breaking  up  of  the  tribunal.    Two  thousand  yean 


There  a  not  a  meteor  in  the  polar  sky 
Of  such  transcendent  and  more  fleeting  flight 

Chill,  and  chain'd  to  cold  earth,  we  lift  on  high 
Our  eyes  in  search  of  either  lovely  light ; 

A  thousand  and  a  thousand  colours  they 

Assume,  then  leave  us  on  our  freezing  way. 

IX 

And  such  as  they  are,  such  my  present  tale  is, 
A  nondescript  and  ever-varying  rhyme, 

A  versified  Aurora  Borealis, 

Which  flashes  o'er  a  waste  and  icy  clime. 

When  we  know  what  all  are,  we  must  bewail  us, 
But  nevertheless  I  hope  It  is  no  crime 

To  laugh  at  off  things  —  for  I  wish  to  know 

What,  after  all,  art  all  things  —  but  a  show  f 

HI. 
They  accuse  me  —  Me  —  the  present  writer  of 

The  present  poem  —  of —  1  know  not  what  — 
A  tendency  to  under-rate  and  scoff 

At  human  power  and  virtue,  and  all  that ; 
And  this  they  say  in  language  rather  rough. 

Good  God  !   I  wonder  what  they  would  be  at! 
I  say  no  more  than  hath  been  said  in  Dante's 
Verse,  and  by  Solomon  and  by  Cervantes; 

m 

IV. 

By  Swift,  by  Machiavel,  by  Bocheibucault, 
By  F£n6lon,  by  Luther,  and  by  Plato  ; 

By  Tillotson,  and  Wesley,  and  Rousseau, 
Who  knew  this  life  was  not  worth  a  potato. 

*Tis  not  their  fault,  nor  mine,  if  this  be  so,— 
For  my  part,  I  pretend  not  to  be  Cato, 

Nor  even  Diogenes.  — We  live  and  die, 

But  which  is  best,  you  know  no  more  than  L 

V. 

Socrates  said,  our  only  knowledge  was* 
"  To  know  that  nothing  could  be  known;"  a 
pleasant 

Science  enough,  which  levels  to  an  ass 
Each  man  of  wisdom,  future,  past,  or  present 

Newton  (that  proverb  of  the  mind),  alas  ! 
Declared,  with  all  his  grand  discoveries  recent, 

That  he  himself  felt  only  "  like  a  youth 

Picking  up  shells  by  the  great  ocean— Truth."* 

VL 
Ecclesiastes  said,  "that  all  is  vanity"— 

Most  modern  preachers  say  the  same,  or  show  it 
By  their  examples  of  true  Christianity : 

In  short,  all  know,  or  very  soon  may  know  it ; 
And  in  this  scene  of  all-confess'd  inanity, 

By  saint,  by  sage,  by  preacher,  and  by  poet. 
Must  I  restrain  me,  through  the  fear  of  strife, 
From  holding  up  the  nothingness  of  lift  ? 

since  that  sage's  declaration  of  Ignorance  have  not  enlightened 
us  more  upon  this  important  point. "—Byron  Diary  t 18S1.] 

'  [A  short  time  before  his  death,  Newton  uttered  this  me- 
morable sentiment : — "  I  do  not  know  what  I  may  appear  to 
the  world ;  but  to  myself  1  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy 
playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and 
then  nnding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  or- 
dinary, whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered 
before  me." — What  a  lesson  to  the  vanity  and  presumption 
of  philosophers ;  to  those,  especially,  who  have  never  even 
found  the  smoother  pebble  or  the  prettier  shell  I  What  a 
preparation  for  the  latest  inquiries,  and  the  last  views,  of  the 
decaying  spirit,— sbr  those  inspired  doctrines  which  alone 
can  throw  a  light  over  the  dark  ocean  of  undiscovered  truth  1 
— Sia  David  Baswrru.] 

Zz  3 
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VIL 
Dogs,  or  men ! — for  I  flatter  you1  in  saying 

That  ye  are  dogs — your  betters  far — ye  may 
Bead,  or  read  not,  what  I  am  now  essaying 

To  show  ye  what  ye  are  in  every  way. 
As  little  as  the  moon  stops  for  the  baying 

Of  wolves,  will  the  bright  Muse  withdraw  one  ray 
From  out  her  sides — then  howl  your  idle  wrath  1 
While  she  still  silvers  o'er  your  gloomy  path. 

vra. 

«*  Fierce  loves  and  faithless  wars" — I  am  not  sure 
If  this  be  the  right  reading — 'tis  no  matter ; 

The  fact's  about  the  same,  I  am  secure ; 
I  sing  them  both,  and  am  about  to  batter 

A  town  which  did  a  famous  siege  endure, 
And  was  beleaguered  both  by  land  and  water 

By  Souvaroff,  or  Anglice  Suwarrow, 

Who  loved  blood  as  an  alderman  loves  marrow. 


The  fortress  is  call'd  Ismail,  and  is  placed 
Upon  the  Danube's  left  branch  and  left  bank, ' 

With  buildings  in  the  Oriental  taste, 
But  still  a  fortress  of  the  foremost  rank, 

Or  was  at  least,  unless  'tis  since  defaced. 

Which  with  your  conquerors  is  a  common  prank 

It  stands  some  eighty  versts  from  the  high  sea, 

And  measures  round  of  toises  thousands  three.  * 


Within  the  extent  of  this  fortification 
A  borough  is  comprised  along  the  height 

Upon  the  left,  which  from  its  loftier  station 
Commands  the  city,  and  upon  its  site 

A  Greek  had  raised  around  this  elevation 
A  quantity  of  palisades  upright, 

So  placed  as  to  umpcde  the  fire  of  those 

Who  held  the  place,  and  to  anUt  the  foe's.  * 

XL 

This  circumstance  may  serve  to  give  a  notion 
Of  the  high  talents  of  this  new  Vauban : 

But  the  town  ditch  below  was  deep  as  ocean, 
The  rampart  higher  than  you  'd  wish  to  hang : 

But  then  there  was  a  great  want  of  precaution 
(Prithee,  excuse  this  engineering  slang), 

Nor  work  advanced,  nor  covered  way  was  there,8 

To  hint  at  least  "  Here  is  no  thorough/are." 

1  [See  "  Inscription  on  the  Monument  of  a  Newfoundland 
Dog,"<mtf,p.63§.] 

*  ["  An.  1790.    Le  30  de  Novembre  on  s'approcha  de  La 

Elace ;  le*  troupes  de  terres  fonnaJent  un  total  de  ringt  mllle 
ommes,  indlpendamment  de  sept  4  butt  mille  Kozaks."— 
,  Hut.delaNov9elUBms*iettom.il.p.?Ql.] 

i     s  ["  Ismael  est  situe"  sur  la  rive  gauche  du  bras  gauche  du 
Danube,"— Ibid.} 

i      4  F "  a  pea  ores  i  quatre-vingts  rente*  de  la  mer :  elle 

a  pre*  de  trois  mffle*  toUe*  de  tour." — JWtf.] 

5  [**  On  a  oomprb  dan*  ces  fortifications  un  faubourg  Mol- 
dave,  situe1  a  La  gauche  de  La  rille,  sur  une  hauteur  qui  la 
domine :  l'ourrage  a  fete  termine  par  un  Grec.  Pour  donner 
une  idee  des  talent  de  cet  ingemeur ;  11  suffira  de  dire  qu'il 
fit  placer  les  palisaades  perpendkulairement  sur  le  parapet, 
de  maniere  quelle*  (arorisalent  le*  assiegeans,  et  airctaient 
le  feu  des  assieges."  —  Ibid,  p.  90S.] 

*  P*  Le  rempart  en  terre  est  prodigieuseraent  fleve  a  cause 
de  1  Immense  profoodeur  du  fosse;  11  est  cependant  abso- 
lament  rasent ;  il  n'y  a  ni  ourrage  avarice,  ni  cbemin  couvert. " 
— INK.  p.  202.) 

*  [Casemate  is  a  work  made  under  the  rampart,  like  a 


xn. 

But  a  stone  bastion,  with  a  narrow  gorge, 
And  waDs  as  thick  as  most  skufls  born  at  ret: 

Two  batteries,  cap-a-pie,  as  our  St.  George, 
Casemated  v  one,  and  fother  -  a  barbrtte,"1 

Of  Danube's  bank  took  formidable  charge; 
While  two-and-twenty  cannon  duly  set 

Hose  over  the  town's  right  tide,  In  bristtbg  tier, 

Forty  feet  high,  upon  a  cavaBer.  • 

HE 
But  from  the  river  the  town  a  open  quite, 

Because  the  Turks  could  never  be  psauaded 
A  Russian  vessel  e'er  would  heave  in  right; w 

And  such  their  creed  was  tiu  they  were  iniaM 
When  it  grew  rather  late  to  set  things  tight : 

But  as  the  Danube  could  not  well  be  wadei 
They  look'd  upon  the  Muscovite  flotilla, 
And  only  shouted,  "Allah  t"  and  «Bb  Mfflia:* 

XIV. 

The  Rnwrfam  now  were  ready  to  attack; 

But  oh,  ye  goddesses  of  war  and  glory  • 
How  shall  I  spell  the  name  of  each  Cossaoqar 

Who  were  immortal,  could  one  teU  their  stay  ? 
Alas !  what  to  their  memory  can  lack? 

Achilles'  self  was  not  more  grim  and  gorr 
Than  thousands  of  this  new  and  pottsha  ottkv, 
Whose  names  want  nothing  but — piwmdatan. 

XV. 

Still  111  record  a  few,  if  but  to  Increase 
Our  euphony :  there  was  StrongenoiT,  and  Strata** 

Meknop,  Serge  Low,  Arsniew  of  modern  Greco?. 
And  TscbitsshakorT,  and  Boguenoir,  and  CtotaoA 

And  others  of  twelve  consonants  apiece ; 
And  more  might  be  found  out,  if  I  could  poked**!* 

Into  gasettes ;  but  fame  (caprtdoos  strumpet^ 

It  seems,  has  got  an  ear  as  well  as  trumpet, 

XVL 

And  cannot  tune  those  discords  of  narration. 
Which  may  be  names  at  Moscow,  into  rfcrB*; 

Yet  there  were  several  worth  commemoration, 
As  e'er  was  virgin  of  a  nuptial  chime; 

Soft  words,  too,  fitted  for  the  peroration 
Of  Londonderry  drawling  against  time, 

Ending  in  MischskhV*  "ousckm,"  "iftkeby,*  -**i* 

Of  whom  we  can  Insert  but  HousamouaJri,11 

cellar  or  cave,  with  loopholes  to  place  guns  ia  ft.  aa****** 
proof. —MOit.  Diet.}  * 

«  fWhen  the  breastwork  of  a  batterr  U  omy  of  ***£ 
that  the  guns  mar  fir*  over  it  without  bring  ©**■"* .f m^ 
embrasures,  the  guns  are  said  to  fire  la  barbtt. —•**•- 

.    *  ["  Un  bastion  de  ptcrre*.  otrmt  par  une  r**« 
etrotte,  et  dont  les  murailks  sou  mtt  [palsm  a 
casematee  et  une  a  barbette ;  il  Jefeni  la  five  i 
Du  cote  droit  de  la  riUe  est  un  caraUer  de  qissrasw 
d'eleTation  a  pic,  garni  de  Tingvdeux  pieces  de  rcwa 
defend  la  partte  gauche."— Hits.  «V  ta  A*.  R.  p»  ^3 


tr* 


io  [«  Ducote  du  aettTS,  la  vlHeest 
Tures  necroyaient _paa  que  lea  Runes 
une  flotilla  dans  le  Danube/*— /Ma  p.  fcaV) 

»  ['«  La  premiere  attaqo*  kaoH  ccameseadebvU^fT 
commandoes  par  les  Hctifrnana  gtrmirt  ran*  I*™? 
Serge  Lwow,  les  generaox«nujor*  Lossy.  ThioJow  ■Jf? 
Troi*  autre*  colonnes  avaient  pour  dteft  le  Can*  *•■■. 
les  generaux  Elie  de  Bosborodko,  Mfcbri  *>*»■£:  * 
brigadiers  Ortow,  Plato*,  fiftnanlem.  la  tna*rf»  ■ 
taque  par  eau  n'avait  que  deux  colaimw.  soni  ******* 
generaux-majors  Ribas  et  Arseniew.  des  tslashwi  *" 
et  Tchepega,"  Ac—  iftwf.  p.  *T.] 
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Scherematoff  and  Chrematoff,  Koklophti, 
Koclohskl,  Kourakin,  and  Mouskin  Pouskin, 

All  proper  men  of  weapons,  as  e'er  acoff  *d  high 
Against  a  foe,  or  ran  a  sabre  through  skin : 

little  eared  they  lor  Mahomet  or  Mufti, 

Unless  to  make  their  kettle-drums  a  new  skin 

Out  of  their  hides,  if  parchment  had  grown  dear, 

And  no  more  handy  substitute  been  near. 

xvm. 

Then  there  were  foreigners  of  much  renown, 
Of  various  nations,  and  all  volunteers ; 

Not  fighting  for  their  country  or  its  crown, 
But  wishing  to  be  one  day  brigadiers ; 

Also  to  have  the  sacking  of  a  town ; 
A  pleasant  thing  to  young  men  at  their  yean. 

'Mongst  them  were  several  Englishmen  of  pith, 

Sixteen  call'd  Thomson,  and  nineteen  named  Smith. 


Jack  Thomson  and  BUI  Thomson ;  — all  the  rest 
Had  been  call'd  "  Jemmy"  after  the  great  bard ; 

I  don't  know  whether  they  had  arms  or  crest, 
But  such  a  godfather's  as  good  a  card. 

Three  of  the  Smiths  were  Peters ;  but  the  best 
Amongst  them  all,  hard  blows  to  inflict  or  ward, 

Was  fa,  since  so  renown'd  M  in  country  quarters 

At  Halifax ;  "  >  but  now  he  served  the  Tartars. 


The  rest  were  Jacks  and  Gills  and  Wills  and  Bills, 
But  when  I've  added  that  the  elder  Jack  Smith 

Was  born  in  Cumberland  among  the  hills, 
And  that  his  father  was  an  honest  blacksmith, 

I  *ve  said  all  /  know  of  a  name  that  fills        [smith," 
Three  lines  of  the  despatch  in  taking  "  Schmack- 

A  village  of  Moldavia's  waste,  wherein 

He  fell,  immortal  in  a  bulletin. 


I  wonder  (although  Mars  no  doubt's  a  god  I 

Praise)  if  a  man's  name  in  a  bulletin 
fifty  make  up  for  a  bullet  in  his  body  ? 

I  hope  this  little  question  is  no  sin, 
Because,  though  I  am  but  a  simple  noddy, 

1 1*1"*  one  8hakspeare  puts  the  same  thought  in 
The  mouth  of  same  one  in  his  plays  so  doting, 
Which  many  people  pass  for  wits  by  quoting. 

XXEL 
Then  there  were  Frenchmen,  gallant,  young,  and  gay  j 

But  I'm  too  great  a  patriot  to  record 
Their  Gallic  names  upon  a  glorious  day  t 

I'd  ratter  tell  ten  lies  than  say  a  word 
Of  truth; — such  truths  are  treason;  they  betray 

Their  country ;  and  as  traitors  are  abhorr'd, 
Who  name  the  French  In  English,  save  to  show 
How  Peace  should  make  John  Bull  the  Frenchman's  foe. 

»  {See  the  farce  of  M  Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths. '] 

*  ["  On  s'etalt  propose1  deux  but*  egalement  aYantageux, 
par  u  construction  do  deux  batteries  iut  lTle  qui  STouine 
ltmaei  s  le  premier,  de  bomberder  la  place,  d'en  abattre  let 
prindpaux  edifices  tree  du  canon  de  quarante»huit,  efifet 
d'autant  plot  probable,  que  la  rille  ttant  batie  en  amphi- 
theatre, presqne  aucun  coup  ne  serait  perdu."—  Hist,  de  la 
Setrndk  Unsafe,  p.  SOB.] 

*  f  ••  Le  second  objet  etait  do  profiler  de  ce  moment  d'alarme 
poor  one  la  flotilla,  agissant  en  meme  temps,  pOt  detrake 
cell*  dee  Turcs.  Un  trotteme  motif,  et  vralsombtament  le 
outa  plausible.  eteU  de  ieter  la  consternation  panni  les  Turcs, 
e«  dole*  engage*  ica|duler."-i»«f.  p.  W.1 


The  Russians,  having  built  two  batteries  on 
An  isle  near  Ismail,  had  two  ends  in  view ; 

The  first  was  to  bombard  it,  and  knock  down 
The  public  buildings  and  the  private  too, 

No  matter  what  poor  souls  might  be  undone. 
The  city's  shape  suggested  this,  'tis  true  j 

Form'd  like  an  amphitheatre,  each  dwelling 

Presented  a  fine  mark  to  throw  a  shell  in,  • 


The  second  object  was  to  profit  by 

The  moment  of  the  general  consternation, 

To  attack  the  Turk's  flotilla,  which  lay  nigh 
Extremely  tranquil,  anchor'd  at  its  station  t 

But  a  third  motive  was  as  probably 
To  frighten  them  into  capitulation;  * 

A  phantasy  which  sometimes  seises  warriors, 

Unless  they  are  game  as  bull-dogs  and  fox-terriers. 

XXV. 

A  habit  rather  blameable,  which  is 
That  of  despising  those  we  combat  with, 

Common  in  many  cases,  was  in  this 
The  cause4  of  killing  Tchitchitakoff  and  Smith ; 

One  of  the  valorous  "  Smiths  "  whom  we  shall  miss 
Out  of  those  nineteen  who  late  rhymed  to  "  pith ; " 

But  'tis  a  name  so  spread  o'er  "  Sir"  and  "  Madam," 

That  one  would  think  the  first  who  bore  it "  Adam." 

XXVL 
The  Russian  batteries  were  incomplete, 

Because  they  were  constructed  in  a  hurry ;  b 
Thus  the  same  cause  which  makes  a  verse  want  feet, 

And  throws  a  cloud  o'er  Longman  and  John  Murray, 
When  the  sale  of  new  books  is  not  so  fleet 

As  they  who  print  them  think  is  necessary, 
May  likewise  put  off  for  a  time  what  story 
Sometimes  calls  M  murder,"  and  at  others  "  glory." 

XXVIL 
Whether  it  was  their  engineer's  stupidity, 

Their  haste  or  waste,  I  neither  know  nor  care, 
Or  some  contractor's  personal  cupidity, 

Saving  his  soul  by  cheating  in  the  ware 
Of  homicide,  but  there  was  no  solidity 

In  the  new  batteries  erected  there ; 
They  either  miss'd,  or  they  were  never  miss'd, 
And  added  greatly  to  the  missing  list 

XXVIIL 
A  sad  miscalculation  about  distance 

Made  all  their  naval  matters  incorrect ; 
Three  flreships  lost  their  amiable  existence 

Before  they  reach'd  a  spot  to  take  effect; 
The  match  was  lit  too  soon,  and  no  assistance 

Could  remedy  this  lubberly  defect ; 
They  blew  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
While,  though  'twas  dawn,  the  Turks  slept  ftastasever.  * 

«  ["  Un  habitude  blimable,  celle  de  mtpriser  son  ennemi, 
fat  la  cause.'* — Hist.  itlaV.B.  p.  S08.] 

»[...**  du  detent  de  perfection  dam  la  construction  dee 
batteries;  on  voulait  agv  promptement,  et  on  negligea  de 
donner  aux  ouvrages  la  solidite  qu'Us  exigaient."  —  Ibid, 
p.K».J 

*  ["  On  calcula  mal  la  distance ;  la  meme  esprit  fit  man- 
quer  1'eflet  de  trots  brfiloU ;  on  we  pretaa  d'aUumer  la  meche, 
lu  brftlerent  au  milieu  do  fleure.  et  quolqull  f&t  fix  heuret  do 
matte,  les  Turcs,  encore  couches,  n'en  prirent  aucun  om- 
."—JMf.  p.  SOB.] 
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XXDL 
At  seven  they  rote,  however,  and  survey'd 

The  Russ  flotilla  getting  under  way ; 
*Twas  nine,  when  still  advancing  undismay'd, 

Within  a  cable's  length  their  vessels  lay 
Off  Ismail,  and  commenced  a  cannonade, 

Which  was  retura'd  with  interest,  I  may  say, 
And  by  a  fire  of  musketry  and  grape, 
And  shells  and  shot  of  every  tJse  and  shape.  * 

XXX. 

For  six  hours  bore  they  without  Intermission 
The  Turkish  fire,  and,  aided  by  their  own 

Land  batteries,  work*d  their  guns  with  great  precision ; 
At  length  they  found  mere  cannonade  alone 

By  no  means  would  produce  the  town's  submission, 
And  made  a  signal  to  retreat  at  one. 

One  bark  blew  up,  a  second  near  the  works 

panning  aground,  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  * 


The  Moslem,  too,  had  lost  both  ships  and  men ; 

But  when  they  saw  the  enemy  retire, 
Their  Delhis'  mann'd  some  boats,  and  sail'd  again. 

And  gall'd  the  Russians  with  a  heavy  fire, 
And  tried  to  make  a  landing  on  the  main ; 

But  here  the  effect  fell  short  of  their  desire : 
Count  Damas  drove  them  back  into  the  water 
Pell-mell,  and  with  a  whole  gaaette  of  slaughter.  * 

XXXIX 
M  If "  (says  the  historian  here)  "  I  could  report 

All  that  the  Russians  did  upon  this  day, 
I  think  that  several  volumes  would  fall  short, 

And  I  should  still  have  many  things  to  say ; "  * 
And  so  he  says  no  more— but  pays  his  court 

To  some  dJstinguish'd  strangers  in  that  fray ; 
The  Prince  de  Ligne,  and  Langeron,  and  Damas, 
Barnes  great  as  any  that  the  roll  of  Fame  has.  * 

xxxm. 

This  being  the  case,  may  show  us  what  Fame  is: 
For  out  of  these  three  "prtux  Chevaliers"  how 

Many  of  common  readers  give  a  guess 
That  such  existed  ?  (and  they  may  live  now 


»  C"  l"  Dec  1790.  La  notflle  Rone  s'avanca  vers  les  sept 
beuree ;  il  en  emit  neuf  lorsqo'eUe  se  trouva  i  dnqoante 
toises  de  U  rille  d'Ismael :  die  souftit,  aree  une  Constance 
cahne,  on  flea  de  mitraille  et  de  moojoueterie  .  .  . " —  Hist. 
d*Je&R.p.aM.] 

•  r.  .  - "  pre*  de  six  hearas :  les  batteries  de  terre  so- 
la notille ;  mais  on  reconnut  alors  que  les 


nesufflsaient  dm  poor  reaulre  la  place,  on  fit  La  retraite 
i  one  neure.  Un  lancoo  nnta  pendant  Taction,  on  autre 
derrra  par  la  force  do  coorant,  et  lot  prls  par  lee  Tares."— > 
Aaf.p.SM.] 


>  C"  Properly  madmen :  a  species  of  troops  who,  in  the 
Turkish  army,  act  as  the  forlorn  hope.*' — Df  Hbbbilot.] 

«  p*  Les  Tores  perdlrent  beaucoup  de  monde  et  plotlears 
TBuaceux ;  i  peine  la  retralte  des  Rosses  fat-elle  remarqaee, 
qae  let  plus  braves  d'entre  les  ennesois  se  jeterent  dans  de 
pedtes  barques  et  etsayerent  one  descente:  le  Comte  de 
Damas  les  mlt  en  fuite,  et  leur  sua  plusleors  celcers  et  grand 
Dombre  de  soldats.*' —Hist.  dclaS.B.  p.  3M.] 

*  p*Gii  lie  tartrate  pat  si  on  voolaitrapporter toot  c«  que  tas 
nosers  ftrent  de  memorable  dans  cette  joornee ;  poor  confer 
las  hauls  falta  d'armes,  pour  particolartser  Urates  les  actions 
d'edat,  n  faudralt  composer  des  volumes."— Ibid.  p.  XM.] 

s  rMParmilesft™ngers,lePriiKedeIJ|T>esedi»an«aade 
saaniere  i  meriter  1'estlme  generate;  de  wals  chevaliers 
Francais,  attires  par  ramoor  de  la  giolre,  se  monrrerent 
dlgnes  d'elle:  les  plus  marqoans  emlent  le  Jeone  Due  de 
ZUcbeUeu,  les  Comtes  de  Langeron  et  Damas.'* — /W*.p.*>4.] 

'  ["  Letters  and  Reflections  of  the  Austrian  Field-Marshal, 
Charles  Joseph,  Prince  de  Ugnt,  edited  by  the  ~ 
Stacl-Holstem,"  2  vols.  1809.] 


For  aught  we  know.)    Renown  1^  biter  ana; 
There  *s  fortune  even  In  nme,  we  most  allow. 
^Utrae,theMeirjoin7ofthePTincedcUtjBf« 
Have  half  withdrawn  from  atss  obHfion*s  screen. 


1  But  here  are  men  who  fought  in  gallant 

As  gallantly  as  ever  heroes  fought, 
1  But  buried  in  the  heap  of  such  Oansactkos 
Their  names  are  rarely  found,  nor  oftm  smbjbL 
Thus  even  good  fame  may  suffer  sad  coDtracUoas 

And  is  eztlnguish'd  sooner  than  she  ought: 
Of  all  our  modern  battles,  I  will  bet 
Ton  cant  repeat  nine  names  from  each  Gaaette. 


In  short,  this  last  attack,  though  rich  In  gkty, 
Show'd  that  somtwktrt,  aesa«4ow,  then  vat  I  halt, 

And  Admiral  Ribas  (known  in  Russian  story) 
Most  strongly  recomincndedsj)  assault; 

In  which  he  was  opposed  by  young  and  hoary.* 
Which  made  a  long  debate ;  but  I  most  hah, 

For  if  I  wrote  down  every  warrior's  speech, 

I  doubt  few  readers  e'er  would  mount  the  bmcb. 


There  was  a  man,  if  that  he  was  a 

Not  that  his  manhood  could  he  calTd  m  qajstk* 
For  had  he  not  been  Hercules,  hb  span 

Had  been  as  short  in  youth  as  todjgvjtkc 
Blade  his  last  illness,  when,  all  won  and  was, 

He  died  beneath  a  tree,  as  much  unblest  on 
The  soil  of  the  green  province  he  bad  varied, 
As  e'er  was  locust  on  the  land  it  blasted. 


This  was  Potemkin  "> — a  great  thing  to  cart 
When  homicide  and  harlotry  made  great; 

If  stars  and  titles  could  entail  long  prats* 
His  glory  might  half  equal  hb  estate 

This  fellow,  being  six  foot  high,  could  Take 
A  kind  of  phantasy  proportionate 

In  the  then  sovereign  of  the  Russian  people, 

Who  measured  men  as  you  would  do  a  steeple. 


•  [Charles  Joseph.  Comte  de  Line,  vat  bora  at 
Being,  in  178*.  sent  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  li-wannec 
to  Catherine,  be  became  a  great  farouriu  trifh  btr.  $**** 
pointed  hhn  field-marshal,  and  gate  ami  an  ante  n  * 
Crimea,  la  1780, hewassenttoaaWfttenofe«ow«r 
ofOoakoeT.    He  died  la  U14J 

•  [-L'AmlralRiljajclWara,  en  pletaeno-fl.  <!«<»«•» 
qu'en  dormant  l*asaant  qo'on  ot«endrak la  abw: o*  »» 
parol  hard!;  on  rai oppose  mflle  reboot,  saiawu"*"* 
pondtt  par  da  a»st11e«res.''_J5nhf.  dv  to  JT.  A  p.  »*J 

>•  CThefeUowtaf  character  of  PrhmtFohsd 

Kof  Count  Segur,  who  Uved  m  aetats  of 
:— "hi  his  person  were  collected  the  _    _ 

defects  and  advantages  of  every  hind.  He  «ns  atatfdssisy 
ostentatious,  despotic  and  ofcligmf  ,  p****?  sea*  <■•*"* 
UcenrJooa  and  soperstftious,  hold  and  tnmWL  anaftf*^ 
indiscreet ;  Uriah  of  his  boanties  to  his  rets***. jsisj* 
tresses,  and  his  favourites,  yet  fl  enoaatrj  papal  afff  T 
household  nor  his  creditors.  His  coasaqocoor a*"***" 
ponded  on  a  woman,  and  he  was  always  unnemM*"*; 
Nothing  could  eqoal  the  actrrity  of  ass  sisad,  nor  tmbwij 
of  hb  body.  No  dangers  took!  appal  est  coarap; l*_-j 
coltks  force  hhn  to  abandon  his  projects.  Mtk*Baea« 
an  enterprise  always  brought  on  dtefoeL 
him  was  desultory ;  tsiiliiiiw  |ilimwiii,  t*s_,  . 
presence  was  a  restraint  on  every  ceaopaay.  He  eat 
to  ail  that  stood  m  aw«  of  hhn,  and  catwmefl  aD  sa 
coated  him  with  famOiaritv.  None  had  read  lent 
se«r  peonie  were  natter  fuspriniwti  sjne  waist  as 
project  of  becoming  Dose  of  Cuurtand 
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xxxvm. 

White  things  were  in  abeyance,  Bihas  sent 
A  courier  to  the  prince,  and  he  succeeded 

In  ordering  matters  after  his  own  bent ; 
I  cannot  tell  the  way  in  which  he  pleaded, 

But  shortly  he  had  cause  to  be  content 
In  the  mean  time,  the  batteries  proceeded, 

And  fourscore  cannon  on  the  Danube's  border 

Were  briskly  fired  and  answer'd  in  due  order. l 

XXXIX 
But  on  tile  thirteenth,  when  already  part 

Of  the  troops  were  embark'd,  the  siege  to  raise, 
A  courier  on  the  spur  inspired  new  heart 

Into  all  panters  for  newspaper  praise, 
As  well  as  dilettanti  in  war's  art, 

By  his  despatches  couch'd  in  pithy  phrase ; 
Announcing  the  appointment  of  that  lover  of 
Battles  to  the  command,  Field-Marshal  Souvaroff.  » 

XL. 
The  letter  of  the  prince  to  the  same  marshal 

Was  worthy  of  a  Spartan,  had  the  cause 
Been  one  to  which  a  good  heart  could  be  partial  — 

Defence  of  freedom,  country,  or  of  laws ; 
But  as  it  was  mere  lust  of  power  to  o'er-arch  all 

With  its  proud  brow,  it  merits  slight  applause, 
Save  for  its  style,  which  said,  all  in  a  trice, 
"  You  will  take  Ismail  at  whatever  price.  "3 

XLL 

'*  Let  there  be  light!  said  God,  and  there  was  light ! " 
**  Let  there  be  blood  1 "  says  man,  and  there's  a  sea  l 

The  fiat  of  this  spoU'd  child  of  the  Night 
(For  Day  ne'er  saw  his  merits)  could  decree 

More  evil  in  an  hour,  than  thirty  bright 
Summers  could  renovate,  though  they  should  be 

Lovely  as  those  which  ripen'd  Eden's  fruit ; 

For  war  cuts  up  not  only  branch,  but  root 

XLIL 
Gar  friends,  the  Turks,  who  with  loud  "Allans  *'  now 

Began  to  signalise  the  Buss  retreat, 4 
Were  damnably  mistaken ;  few  are  slow 

In  thinking  that  their'  enemy  is  beat, 
(Or  beaten,  if  you  Insist  on  grammar,  though 

I  never  think  about  it  in  a  heat,) 
Bui  here  I  ay  the  Turks  were  much  mistaken, 
Who  hating  hogs,  yet  wish'd  to  save  their  bacon. 

XLm. 
For,  on  the  sixteenth,  at  full  gallop,  drew 

In  tight  two  horsemen,  who  were  deem'd  Cossacques 
For  some  time,  till  tbey  came  in  nearer  view. 

They  had  but  little  baggage  at  their  backs, 

and  wanted  to  tell  it  before  it  was  finished.  In  his  youth  he 
bad  pleased  Catherine  by  the  ardour  of  his  passion,  by  his 
*a)our,  and  by  bis  masculine  beauty.  Become  the  riysl  of 
Orion*,  he  performed  for  his  sorereign  whatever  the  most  ro- 


mantic passion  could  inspire.  lie  put  out  an  eye,  to  free  It 
from  a  burnish  which  diminished  nls  beauty.  Banished  by 
his  rival  he  ran  to  meet  death  in  battle,  and  returned  with 


artery.    He  died  hi  1791,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two."] 

1  [**  Ce  projet,  remis  ft  un  autre  Jour,  eprouva  encore  les 

8 his  grandes  dhficultes  t  le  courage  da  Ribas  les  surmonta : 
ne  s^igJssalt  que  de  determiner  to  Prince  Fotiemkin  ;  II  y 
reustit.  Tandis  quH  se  demenalt  pour  l'exccutlon  de  prejet 
acre*,  oo  coustnusait  de  Morenos  batteries ;  on  comptait,  le 
11  Decembre,  quatre-vingts  pieces  de  canon  sur  le  bord  du 
Danube,  et  eettelournee  se  passa  en  vires  eanonnades.''  — His- 
toirt  eV  la  Ncmette  BmseU,  torn  li.  p.  906.] 

•  [**  afaJs  le  IK  une  partte  das  troupes  emit  embarquee ; 
cm  «llait  lever  le  siege:  un  courrler  arrive;  ce  courrier  an- 
,  de  la  part  du  Prince,  que  le  Marechal  Souwarow  va 
re  leeeaanundcmentdes  forces  reunies  sous  UmaeV— 
fvMe-J 


For  there  were  hut  three  shirts  between  the  two; 

But  on  they  rode  upon  two  Ukraine  hacks, 
Till,  in  approaching,  were  at  length  descried 
In  this  plain  pair,  Suwarrow  and  his  guide.  * 

XLTV. 
M  Great  joy  to  London  now ! "  says  some  great  fool, 

When  London  had  a  grand  illumination, 
Which  to  that  bottle-conjuror,  John  Bull, 

Is  of  all  dreams  the  first  hallucination ; 
So  that  the  streets  of  colourM  lamps  are  full, 

That  sage  (eaid  John)  surrenders  at  discretion 
His  purse,  his  soul,  his  sense,  and  even  hie  nonsense, 
To  gratify,  like  a  huge  moth,  this  one  sense. 

XLV. 
'T  is  strange  that  he  should  further  "  Damn  his  eyes," 

For  they  are  damn'd;  that  once  all-famous  oath 
Is  to  the  devil  now  no  further  prise, 

Since  John  has  lately  lost  the  use  of  both. 
Debt  he  calls  wealth,  and  taxes  Paradise ; 

And  Famine,  with  her  gaunt  and  bony  growth, 
Which  stare  him  in  the  face,  he  won't  examine, 
Or  swears  that  Ceres  hath  begotten  Famine. 

XEVL 
But  to  the  tale ; — great  joy  unto  the  camp ! 

To  Russian,  Tartar,  English,  French,  Ccesacque, 
O'er  whom  Suwarrow  shone  like  a  gas  lamp, 

Presaging  a  most  luminous  attack ; 
Or  like  a  wisp  along  the  marsh  so  damp, 

Which  leads  beholders  on  a  boggy  watt, 
He  flitted  to  and  fro  a  dancing  light, 
Which  an  who  saw  it  follow'd,  wrong  or  right 

XLVIL 
But  certes  matters  took  a  different  face ; 

There  was  enthusiasm  and  much  applause, 
The  fleet  and  camp  saluted  with  great  grace, 

And  all  presaged  good  fortune  to  their  cause. 
Within  a  cannon-shot  length  of  the  place 

They  drew,  constructed  ladders,  repalr'd  flaws 
In  former  works,  made  new,  prepared  fascines,8 
And  all  kinds  of  benevolent  machines. 

XLVIIL 
Tls  thug  the  spirit  of  a  single  mind 

Makes  that  of  multitudes  take  one  direction, 
As  roll  the  waters  to  the  breathing  wind, 

Or  roams  the  herd  beneath  the  bull's  protection ; 
Or  as  a  little  dog  will  lead  the  blind, 

Or  a  bell-wether  form  the  nock's  connection 
By  tinkling  sounds,  when  they  go  forth  to  victual ; 
Such  is  the  sway  of  your  great  men  o'er  little. 

*  [MLa  lettre  du  Prince  Fotiemkin  i  Souwarow  est  trea- 
courte ;  elle  paint  le  earactere  de  ces  deux  personnages.  La 
Told  dans  toute  sa  teneur  t  *  Tom  prendre*  Iema&m  qmeiprie 
que  ce  $oU  !* n— Hta.de  la  N.B.  p.  905.] 

«  ["  Le  courrler  est  temota  des  crls  de  joto  (Allans)  du 
Turc,  qui  se  croyalt  ft  to  fin  de  sesmaux." — Ihid,  p.  SOS,] 

9  [M  Le  16*,  on  vdt  venir  de  loin  deux  hommes  couranc  ft 
toute  bride :  on  les  prit  pour  des  Kosaks ;  l*un  eult  Sou- 
warow, et  l'sutre  son  guide,  portent  un  paquet  gros  comme  le 
polng,  et  renmrmant  Is  bagage  du  general." — JMf.  p.  106.] 

•  ["Les  succes  multiplies  de  Souwarow,  sa  bravoure  ft 
toute  epreuve,  la  confidence  que  le  soldat  aralt  en  lul,  pro- 
dulslrent  un  enthouslajme  general :  une  salre  des  batteries 
du  camp  et  de  la  flotte  eelebrerent  son  arrtvee,  et  respoir  du 
succes  rationales  esprtts.  Les  choses  prennent  to  memo  Jour 
une  autre  tournure  \  to  camp  se  rapproche  et  s'etabllt  ft  la 
portee  du  canon  de  la  place ;  on  prepare  des  fascines  on  coo- 
struit  das  echeUes,on  etablit  des  batteries  neuveltos.''--llejf. 
p.  90S.] 
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The  whole  camp  rung;  with  joy ;  you  would  have 
thought 

That  they  wen  going  to  a  marriage  feast 
(This  metaphor,  I  think,  holds  good  as  aught, 

Since  there  is  discoid  after  both  at  least) : 
There  was  not  now  a  luggage  boy  but  sought 

Banger  and  spoil  with  ardour  mueh  increased ;  > 
And  why  ?  because  a  little — odd — old  man, 
Stript  to  his  shirt,  was  come  to  lead  the  van. 


But  so  it  was;  and  erery  preparation 

Was  made  with  all  alacrity :  the  first 
Detachment  of  three  columns  took  its  station, 

And  waited  but  the  signal's  voice  to  burst 
Upon  the  foe :  the  second's  ordination 

Was  also  in  three  colnmns,  with  a  thirst 
For  glory  gaping'  o'er  a  sea  of  slaughter : 
The  third,  in  columns  two,  attack'd  by  water. « 

New  batteries  were  erected,  and  was  held 
A  general  council,  In  which  unanimity, 

That  stranger  to  most  councils,  here  prevail'd,* 
As  sometimes  happens  in  a  great  extremity ; 

And  every  difficulty  being  dlspelTd, 

Glory  began  to  dawn,  with  due  sublimity, 

While  Souvaroff,  determined  to  obtain  it, 

Was  teaching  his  recruits  to  use  the  bayonet  * 

UL 
It  is  an  actual  fact,  that  he,  commander 

In  chie£  in  proper  person  deign'd  to  drill 
The  awkward  squad,  and  could  afford  to  squander 

His  time,  a  corporal's  duty  to  fulfil; 
Just  as  you'd  break  a  sucking  salamander 

To  swallow  flame,  and  never  take  it  111 : 
He  showM  them  how  to  mount  a  ladder  (which 
Was  not  like  Jacob's)  or  to  cross  a  ditch.  * 

T,TTT. 

Also  he  dress'd  up,  for  the  nonce,  fascines 
Like  men  with  turbans,  scimitars,  and  dirks, 

And  made  them  charge  with  bayonet  these  machines, 
Byway  of  lesson  against  actual  Turks;* 

And  when  well  practised  In  these  mimic  scenes, 
He  judged  them  proper  to  assail  the  works ; 

At  which  your  wise  men  sneer'd  in  phrases  witty: 

He  made  no  answer;  but  he  took  the  city. 

UV. 

Most  things  were  in  this  posture  on  the  ere 
Of  the  assault,  and  all  the  camp  was  in 

A  stern  repose ;  which  you  would  scarce  conceive ; 
Yet  men  resolved  to  dash  through  thick  and  thin 

Are  very  silent  when  they  once  believe 
That  all  is  settled : —there  was  little  din, 

For  some  were  thinking  of  their  home  and  friends, 

And  others  of  themselves  and  latter  ends. 

»  (" L'ardeur  de  Souwarow,'  sob  tncrorabW  activjte,  son 
uteris  dm  dangers,  lapresqoe  csrtUnda  de  reusttr,  son  ime 
enfln  s'est  communiquee  a  rarmee :  Q  n'est  pas  jusqu'au  der- 
nier goulat  'qui  no  desire  d*otatemr  inxnmeur  de  raonter  4 
rassaiit*  —  2r*f .  deiaN.R.  p.  906.] 

*  ["iApreuienattaqeeftattconpoitedstrak  colonel  ~ 
trots  autre*  ootoanes,  destbieea  a  la  aseeade  attaque,  anient 
poor  choftv  Ac— 1*  troiiieroe  attaque  par  eau  u'arolt  que 

»  [-  On  eoucreiatt  do  noaveues  batteries  le  18*.    On  tint 


LT. 

en  the  alert, 

Surveying,  drflHn& 
Tor  the  man  was,  we  safely  Amy 

A  thing  to  wonder  at  beyond 
Hero,  buffoon,  hatf-defflon,  and  haZftoa% 

Fraying,  Instructing, 
Now  Man,  now  Mamas;  and 
A  fortress,  Harleqnfn  in 


LYl 
Tbit  day  before  the  aw/sult,  while  upon  drffl— 

For  this  great  conqueror  putyM  the  corporsl— 
Some  Cossaoqnes,  hovering  like  hawks  round  «  ML 

Had  met  a  party  towstdi  the  twflyght^i  nil. 
One  of  whom  spoke  thetr  tongue— or  veil  sr  Ql» 

*T  was  much  that  he  was  undentosd  at  iB; 
But  whether  from  ids  voice,  or  speech,  or 
They  found  that  he  had  fought  beneath  their 

Whereon  immediately  at  hb  request        [qwiton; 

They  brought  him  and  hit  i,Mm*<u  ts  be* 
Their  dress  was  Moslem,  but  you  might  hiw  pari 

That  these  were  merely  masqueradlag  Tuun, 
And  that  beneath  each  Turktoh-ftshkaVa  ie* 

Lurk'd  Christianity ;  which  sometimes  ssrfen 
Her  inward  grace  for  outward  show,  and  anta 
It  difficult  to  shun  some  strange  mistake. 

Lvm.  - 

Suwarrow,  who  waa  ttn~""g  la  his  shut 
Before  a  company  of  Calmness,  drflBn* 

Exclaiming,  fooling,  swearing  at  the  inert, 
And  lecturing  on  the  noble  art  of  kUBnfc— 

For  deeming  human  day  but  common  dH 
This  great  philosopher  was  thai  instffltaj 

His  msTtms,  which  to  martial  compreheaskn 

Proved  death  In  battle  equal  to  a  pendoo  ;— 

LTX 
Suwarrow,  when  he  saw  this  company 

Of  Cossacqnes  and  their  prey,  tnTrfdromlsria* 
Upon  them  his  slow  brow  and  piercing  eye:— 

a  Whence  come  ye?" — "FromCuMstoupJsfc**' 
Captives  just  now  escaped,"  was  the  reply,      [p* d 

"What  are  yef" — "What  you  see  »>•  W? 
This  dialogue ;  for  he  who  answarM  kaew 
To  whom  he  spoke,  and  made  hb  words  bat  fce. 

"  Tour  names  ?  " —  «  Mine's  Johnson,  and  nj  «■> 
rade's  Juan ; 

The  other  two  are  women,  and  the  taint 
Is  neither  man  nor  woman."    The  chief  tlnrw * 

The  party  a  alight  glance,  theassti,  "lb***** 
Four  name  before,  the  second  is  a  new  one 

To  bring  the  other  three  here  was  sJbsaxd: 
But  let  that  pass ;  —I  think  I  have  beard  ye* *•* 
In  the  Nikolaiew  regiment  ?  " — «  The  awe.'' 


tm  comefl  de  guerre,  on yastaauaa  lea  plant V^}Jt 
reuDireat  tout  las  souftTagea.'*--!!**.  dr*f**^ 

4  Fact:  Suwaroffdkltnlain 


»  ["  Le  19«  et  le  »•, 
mootra  ootnn»ent  0  ndkdt  s*y 
aetata  anx  recruea  lai 

— /sa*p.KffO 

•  ["  Poor  ce«  exeretees  d\m 
faetJnee  disposees  de  mauler*  a 
p.«0B.] 
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LXL 

"You  served  at  Wlddin  ?"— "Yes."  — "You  led  the 

attack?" 
"Idld." — "  What  next?**—  " I  really  hardly  know." 
"  Tou  were  the  Ant  i'  the  breach  ?  " — "I  was  not  alack 

At  least  to  follow  those  who  might  be  so." 
"What  follow'd?  N  —  "A  shot  laid  me  on  my  back, 

And  I  became  a  prisoner  to  the  foe." 
«  Ton  shall  have  vengeance,  for  the  town  surrounded 
Is  twice  as  strong  as  that  where  you  were  wounded. 

LXH. 
M  Where  will  you  scire  ? "  —  u  Whereto  you  please." 
—  "Iknow 

Tou  like  to  be  the  hope  of  the  forlorn, 
Aad  doubtless  would  be  foremost  on  the  foe 

After  the  hardships  you've  already  borne. 
And  this  young  fellow  —  say  what  can  he  do  ? 

He  with  the  beardless  chin  and  garments  torn  ?" 
"  Why,  general,  if  he  hath  no  greater  fault 
In  war  than  love,  he  had  better  lead  the  assault" 

lxhl 

«  He  shall  If  that  he  dare."    Here  Juan  bow'd 
Low  as  the  compliment  deserved.     Suwarrow 

Continued :  "  Your  old  regiment's  allow'd, 
By  special  providence,  to  lead  to-morrow, 

Or  it  may  be  to-night,  the  assault  t  I  have  vow*d 
To  several  saints,  that  shortly  plough  or  harrow 

Shall  pass  o'er  what  was  Ismail,  and  its  tusk 

Be  unimpeded  by  the  proudest  mosque. 

LXIY. 

**  So  now,  my  lads,  for  glory  I " — Here  he  turn'd 
And  drill'd  away  in  the  most  classic  Russian, 

Until  each  high,  heroic  bosom  burn'd 
For  cash  and  conquest,  as  if  from  a  cushion 

A  preacher  had  held  forth  (who  nobly  spurn'd      [on 
AH  earthly  goods  save  tithes)  and  bade  them  push 

To  slay  the  Pagans  who  resisted,  battering 

The  armies  of  the  Christian  Empress  Catherine. 

LXV. 
Johnson,  who  knew  by  this  long  colloquy 

Himself  a  favourite,  ventured  to  address 
Suwarrow,  though  engaged  with  accents  high 

In  his  resumed  amusement.     "  I  confess 
My  debt  in  being  thus  allow'd  to  die 

Among  the  foremost ;  but  If  you'd  express 
Explicitly  our  several  posts,  my  friend 
And  self  would  know  what  duty  to  attend.1 
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LXVL 

*•  Right  1  I  was  busy,  and  forgot     Why,  you 
Will  join  your  former  regiment,  which  should  bt 

Now  under  arms.     Ho  t  Katskoff,  take  him  to  — 
(Here  he  call'd  up  a  Polish  orderly) 

His  post,  I  mean  the  regiment  Nikolaiew : 
The  stranger  stripling  may  remain  with  me ; 

He 's  a  fine  boy.     The  women  may  be  sent 

To  the  other  baggage,  or  to  the  sick  tent" 

LXVIL 

But  here  a  sort  of  scene  began  to  ensue : 

The  ladies,  —  who  by  no  means  had  been  bred 

To  be  disposed  of  in  a  way  so  new, 
Although  their  harem  education  led 

Doubtless  to  that  of  doctrines  the  most  true, 
Passive  obedience,— now  raised  up  the  head, 

With  flashing  eyes  and  starting  tears,  and  flung 

Their  arms,  as  hens  their  wings  about  their  young, 


Lxvm. 

O'er  the  promoted,  couple  of  brave  men. 

Who  were  thus  n'onour'd  by  the  greatest  chief 
That  ever  peopled  hell  with  heroes  slain, 

Or  plunged  a-  province  or  a  realm  in  grief. . 
Oh,  foolish  mortals  I,  Always  taught  in  vain  1 

Oh,  glorious  laurel !  since,  for  one  sole  leaf 
Of  thine  imaginary  deathless  tree, 
Of  blood  and  tears  must  How  the  unebbing  sea. 

LXTJL 

Suwarrow,  who  had  small  regard  for  tears, 

And  not  muefc  sympathy  for  blood,  snrvey'd 
The  women  with  their  hair  about  their  ears  ' 

And  natural  agonies,'  with  a  slight  shade 
Of  feeling :  for  however  habit  sears 

Men's  hearts  against  whose  millions,  when  their  trade- 
Is  butchery,  sometimes  a  single  sorrow 
Will  touch  even  heroes  —and  such  was  Suwarrow. 

LXX. 
He  said, — and  in  the  kindest  GaJmnck  tone,— 

"Why,  Johnson,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean 
By  bringing  women  here  ?     They  shall  be  shown 

All  the  attention  possible,  and  seen 
In  safety  to  the  waggons,  where  alone 

In  tact  they  can  be  safe.     You  should  have  been 
Aware  this  kind  of  baggage  never  thrives ; 
Save  wed  a  year,  I  hate  recruits  with  wives." 

LXXL 
"  Hay  it  please  your  excellency,"  thus  replied 

Our  British  friend,  "  these  are  the  wives  of  others, 
And  not  our  own.     I  am  too  qualified 

By  service  with  my  military  brothers 
To  break  the  rules  by  bringing  one's  own  bride 

Into  a  camp :  I  know  that  nought  so  bothers 
The  hearts  of  the  heroic  on  a  charge, 
As  leaving  a  small  family  at  large. 

LXXHL 
"  But  these  are  but  two  Turkish  ladies,  who 

With  their  attendant  aided  our  escape, 
And  afterwards  accompanied  us  through    . 

A  thousand  perils  in  this  dubious  shape. 
To  me  this  kind  of  life  is  not  so  new ; 

To  them,  poor  things,  it  is  an  awkward  scrape, 
I  therefore,  if  you  wish  me  to  fight  freely, 
Request  that  they  may  both  be  used  genteelly.*' 


Meantime  these  two  poor  girls,  with  swimming 
Look'd  on  as  if  in  doubt  if  they  could  trust 

Their  own  protectors ;  nor  was  their  surprise 
Less  than  their  grief  (and  truly  not  less  just) 

To  see  an  old  man,  rather  wOd  than  wise 
In  aspect,  plainly  dad,  besmear'd  with  dust, 

Strlpt  to  his  waistcoat,  and  that  not  too  dean, 

More  fear'd  than  ell  the  sultana  ever 


For  everything  seem'd  resting  on  his  nod,  • 
As  they  could  read  in  all  eyes.     Now  to  them, 

Who  were  accustom'd,  as  a  sort  of  god, 
To  see  the  sultan,  rich  in  many  a  gem, 

Like  an  imperial  peacock  stalk  abroad 
(That  royal  bird,  whose- tail  Is  a  diadem,) 

With  alt  the  pomp  of  power,  it  was  a  doubt 

How  power  could  condescend  to  do  without. 
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John  Johnson,  seeing  their  extreme  dismay, 
Though  little  versed  in  feelings  oriental. 

Suggested  some  slight  comfort  in  his  way : 
Don  Joan,  who  was  much  more  sentimental, 

Swore  they  should  see  him  by  the  dawn  of  day, 
Or  that  the  Russian  army  should  repent  all : 

And,  strange  to  say,  they  found  some  consolation 

In  this  — for  females  like  exaggeration. 


LXXVL 
And  then  with  tears,  and  sighs,  and  some  slight  kisses, 

They  parted  for  the  present — these  to  await, 
'According  to  the  artillery's  hits  or  misses, 

What  sages  call  Chance,  Providence,  or  Fate  — 
(Uncertainty  is  one  of  many  blisses, 

A  mortgage  on  Humanity's  estate) — 
While  their  beloved  friends  began  to  aim, 
To  burn  a  town  which  never  did  them  harm. 


Suwarrow, — who  but  saw  things  in  the  gross, 
Being  much  too  gross  to  see  them  in  detail, 

Who  calculated  life  as  so  much  dross, 
And  as  the  wind  a  widow'd  nation's  wail, 

And  cared  as  little  for  his  army's  loss 
(So  that  their  efforts  should  at  length  prevail) 

As  wife  and  friends  did  for  the  boQs  of  Job,  — 

What  was  t  to  him  to  hear  two  women  sob  ? 


Lxxvm. 

Nothing.  —  The  work  of  glory  still  went  on 

In  preparations  for  a  cannonade 
As  terrible  as  that  of  Hlon, 

If  Homer  had  found  mortars  ready  made ; 
But  now,  instead  of  slaying  Priam's  son, 

We  only  can  but  talk  of  escalade, 
Bombs,  drums,  guns,  bastions,  batteries,  bayonets, 

bullets; 
Hard  words,  which  stick  in  the  soft  Muses*  gullets. 


Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer  1  who  couldst  charm 
All  ears,  though  long ;  all  ages,  though  so  short, 

By  merely  wielding  with  poetic  arm 
Arms  to  which  men  will  never  more  resort, 

Unless  gunpowder  should  be  found  to  harm 
Much  less  than  is  the  hope  of  every  court, 

Which  now  is  leagued  young  Freedom  to  annoy ; 

But  they  will  not  find  Liberty  a  Troy :  — 


Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer  1  I  have  now 

To  paint  a  siege,  wherein  more  men  were  slain, 

With  deadlier  engines  and  a  speedier  blow, 
Than  in  thy  Greek  gazette  of  that  campaign ; 

And  yet,  like  all  men  else,  I  must  allow, 
To  vie  with  thee  would  be  about  as  vain 

As  for  a  brook  to  cope  with  ocean's  flood ; 

But  still  we  moderns  equal  you  in  blood ; 


LXXXL 
If  not  in  poetry,  at  least  in  fact ; 

And  fact  is  truth,  the  grand  desideratum! 
Of  which,  howe'er  the  Muse  describes  each  act, 

There  should  be  ne'ertheless  a  alight  substratum. 
But  now  the  town  is  going  to  be  attack'd; 

Great  deeds  are  doing — how  shall  I  relate  'em  f 
Souls  of  immortal  generals  1  Fhcebus  watches 
To  colour  up  his  rays  from  your  despatches. 


LXXXII. 
Oh,  ye  great  bulletins  of  Bonaparte ! 

Oh,  ye  less  grand  long  lists  of  kJITd  and  iramded! 
Shade  of  I^onldas,  who  fought  so  hearty. 

When  my  poor  Greece  wss  once,  ss  now,  scr- 
rounded! 
Oh,  Cesar's  Commentaries  I  now  impart,  ye 

Shadows  of  glory  I  (lest  I  be  confounded), 
A  portion  of  your  fading  twilight  hues, 
So  beautiful,  so  fleeting;  to  the  Muse. 

LXXX1H. 
When  I  call "  fading  M  martial  immortality, 

I  mean,  that  every  age  and  every  year, 
And  almost  every  day,  in  sad  reality, 

Some  sucking  hero  is  compeU'd  to  rear, 
Who,  when  we  come  to  sum  up  the  totality 

Of  deeds  to  human  happiness  most  dssr, 
Turns  out  to  be  a  butcher  in  great  baste*, 
Afflicting  young  folks  with  a  sort  of  dbatoe* 

lxxxht. 

Medals,  rank,  ribands,  lace,  embroidery,  sarin, 
Are  things  immortal  to  immortal  nan, 

As  purple  to  the  Babylonian  harlot: 
An  uniform  to  boys  is  like  a  fan 

To  women;  there  is  scarce  a  crimson  varkt 
But  deems  himself  the  first  in  Gkvyt  na. 

But  Glory's  glory ;  and  if  you  would  find 

What  that  is — ask  the  pig  who>  sees  the  vtod! 

LXXXV. 

At  least  he  fed*  it,  and  some  say  he  sees, 
Because  he  runs  before  it  like  a  pig; 

Or,  if  that  simple  sentence  should  displease, 
Say,  that  he  scuds  before  it  like  a  brig, 

A  schooner,  or — but  it  is  time  to  cease 
This  Canto,  ere  my  Muse  perceives  fctism 

The  next  shall  ring  a  peal  to  shake  an  pes**, 

Like  a  bob-major  from  a  village  steeple, 


Hark !  through  the  silence  of  the  cold,  dull  nk& 
The  hum  of  armies  gathering  rank  on  tsni  '■ 

Lo !  dusky  masses  steal  in  dubious  sight 
Along  the  leaguerM  wall  and  bristling  bus 

Of  the.  arm'd  river,  while  with  straggling  flgta 
The*  stars  peep  through  the  vapours  dim  and  tat 

Which  curl  in  curious  wreaths:— how  *■  * 
smoke 

Of  Hell  shall  pall  them  in  a  deeper  cloak! 

LXXXYIL 
Here  pause  we  for  the  present — si  even  thea 

That  awful  pause,  dividing  Hfc  from  dent, 
Struck  for  an  instant  on  the  hearts  of  men, 

Thousands  of  whom  were  drawing  their  hst  trs£- 
A  moment  —  and  all  will  be  tile  again  t 

The  march !  the  charge !  the  shouts  of  enter »» 
Hurrah!  and  Allah!  and — one  moment  mere— 
The  death-cry  drowning  in  the  battle's  n» 


CANTO  Till. 
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'  Ob,  blood  and  thunder !  and  oh,  blood  and  wounds ! 
The*?  are  but  vulgar  oaths,  as  you  may  deem, 
Too  gentle  reader  1  and  most  shocking  sounds : 
And  so  they  are ;  yet  thus  is  Glory's  dream 
Unriddled,  and  as  my  true  Muse  expounds 
,       At  present  such  things,  since  they  are  her  theme, 
,  So  be  they  her  inspirers !     Call  them  Mars, 
Bellona,  what  you  will  —  they  mean  but  wars. 

II. 
All  was  prepared — the  fire,  the  sword,  the  men 
i      To  wield  them  In  their  terrible  array. 
'  The  army,  like  a  lion  from  his  den, 

March'd  forth  with  nerve  and  sinews  bent  to  slay,  — 

I  A  human  Hydra,  issuing  from  its  fen 

To  breathe  destruction  on  its  winding  way, 
'    Whose  heads  were  heroes,  which  cut  off  in  vain, 

I I  Immediately  in  others  grew  again. 

m. 

1 1  History  can  only  take  things  in  the  gross ; 

But  could  we  know  them  in  detail,  perchance 
In  balancing  the  profit  and  the  loss, 

War's  merit  it  by  no  means  might  enhance, 
To  waste  so  much  gold  for  a  little  dross, 
As  hath  been  done,  mere  conquest  to  advance. 
1  The  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more 
<)f  honest  fame,  than  shedding  seas  of  gore. 

IV. 
And  why  ?  —  because  it  brings  self-approbation ; 

Whereas  the  other,  after  all  its  glare, 
Shouts  bridges,  arches,  pensions  from  a  nation, 

Which  (it  may  be)  has  not  much  left  to  spare, 
A  higher  title,  or  a  loftier  station, 

Though  they  may  make  Corruption  gape  or  stare, 
Tet,  in  the  end,  except  in  Freedom's  battles, 
Are  nothing  but  a  child  of  Murder's  rattles. 

V. 
And  such  they  are  —  and  such  they  will  be  found  : 
Not  so  Leonidas  and  Washington, 

'  r  This  Canto  li  almost  entirely  filled  with  the  taking  of 
Iitnail  by  storm.  It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt,  tn  prose, 
even  a  feeble  outline  of  the  varied  horrors  which  marked  that 
celebrated  scene  of  ruthless  and  Indiscriminate  carnage  :  the 
noble  writer  has  depicted  them  with  all  that  vivid  and  ap- 
palling fidelity,  which,  on  such  a  theme,  might  be  expected 
from  ols  powerful  muse ;  and,  if  anything  can  add  to  the 
■hoddertasr  sensation  we  experience  in  reading  these  terrific 
details,  k  Is  the  consideration  that  poetry,  in  this  instance, 
tiutead  of  dealing  in  Action,  must  necessarily  relate  a  tale 
that  falls  short ofthe  truth. -—  Campbell.] 

*  I"  La  nult  6talt  obscure  *  un  brouillard  epals  ne  nous 
prrmettait  de  distlnguer  autre  chose  que  le  feu  de  notre 
artUlerle,  dont  I'horison  eiait  enthrall  de  tous  cotes :  ce  feu, 
pHrtant  du  milieu  du  Danube,  se  reflcchlssait  sur  les  eaux,  et 
offraJt  uo  coup  d'aetl  tres-singuUer."— Hitt.de  la  NouvcUe 
Rutsie,  torn.  Hi.  p.  209.] 

*  ["  A  peine  eut  on  parcouru  I'espaee  de  quelques  totses 
an-delft  de*  batteries,  que  les  Turcs,  qui  n'avaient  point  tire 
pendant  toute  la  nult  s  appercevant  de  nos  mouvetnens,  com- 

1 1  mencerent  de  leor  cote  un  feu  tres-vif,  qui  embrasa  le  reste 

1  j  de  1'horUon :  mais  ce  fut  men  autre  chose  lorsque,  avancts 

darantage,  le  feu  de  la  mousqueterie  commence  dans  toute 

I'f  teodue  du  rempart  que  nous  appercevions.    Ce  fut  alors 

\    que  la  place  parut  s  nos  reus  cosnme  un  volcan  dont  le  feu 

tortalt  de  tomes  parties. ,T—  Ibid.  p.  309.] 


Whose  every  battle-field  is  holy  ground, 
Which  breathes  of  nations  saved,  not  worlds  undone. 

How  sweetly  on  the  ear  such  echoes  sound ! 
While  the  mere  victor's  may  appal  or  stun 

The  servile  and  the  vain,  such  names  will  be 

A  watchword  till  the  future  shall  be  free. 

VI. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  thick  mist  allow'd 
Nought  to  be  seen  save  the  artillery's  flame, 

Which  arch'd  the  horizon  like  a  fiery  cloud, 
And  in  the  Danulie's  waters  shone  the  same  —  * 

A  mirror'd  hell !  the  volleying  roar,  and  loud 
Long  booming  of  each  peal  on  peal,  o'ercame 
j  The  ear  far  more  than  thunder ;  for  Heaven's  flashes 

Spare,  or  smite  rarely— man's  make  millions  ashes  ! 

ra 

The  column  order'd  on  the  assault  scarce  pass'd 
Beyond  the  Russian  batteries  a  few  toises, 

When  up  the  bristling  Moslem  rose  at  last, 
Answering  the  Christian  thunders  with  like  voices  r 

Then  one  vast  fire,  air,  earth,  and  stream  embraced, 
Which  rock'd  as  t  were  beneath  the  mighty  noises ; 

While  the  whole  rampart  blazed  like  Etna,  when 

The  restless  Titan  hiccups  in  his  den;  * 

VUI. 
And  one  enormous  shout  of  "Allah!"*  rose 

In  the  same  moment,  loud  as  even  the  roar 
Of  war's  most  mortal  engines,  to  their  foes 

Hurling  defiance :  city,  stream,  and  shore 
Resounded  "Allah !"  and  the  clouds  which  close 

With  thickening  canopy  the  conflict  o'er, 
Vibrate  to  the  Eternal  name.     Hark  I  through 
All  sounds  it  pierceth  "  Allah  1  Allah !  Hu  I "  * 

IX. 
The  columns  were  in  movement  one  and  all, 

But  of  the  portion  which  attack'd  by  water, 
Thicker  than  leaves  the  lives  began  to  fall, 6 

Though  led  by  Arsenlew,  that  great  son  of  slaughter, 
As  brave  as  ever  faced  both  bomb  and  ball. 
"Carnage"  (so  Wordsworth  tells  you)  "la  God's 

daughter:"  7 
If  he  speak  truth,  she  is  Christ's  sister,  and 
Just  now  behaved  as  in  the  Holy  Land. 

X. 
The  Prince  de  Llgne  was  wounded  in  the  knee ; 

Count  Chapeau-Bras,  too,  had  a  ball  between 
His  cap  and  head, 8  which  proves  the  head  to  be 

Aristocratic  as  was  ever  seen, 

«  rM  Un  cri  universal  V  Allah  I  qui  se  repeal t  tout  autourde 
la  vflle,  Tint  encore  rendre  plus  extraordinaire  cet  instant, 
dont  U  est  Impossible  de  se  faire  une  Idee."— Hist,  dela  N.  A 
p.  909.] 

*  Allah  Hu  1  is  properly  the  war  cry  of  the  Mussulmans, 
and  they  dwell  on  the  last  syllable,  which  aires  it  a  wild  and 
peculiar  effect. 

s  [»«  Toutes  les  colonnes  ctaient  en  mouYement ;  celles  qui 
attaquaient  par  eau  commandees  par  le  general  Arsenlew, 
essuydrent  un  feu  epouvan  table,  et  perdirent  event  le  Jour  un 
tiers  de  leurs  offiders."  —  Ibid.} 

*  "  But  Tky*  most  dreaded  Instrument 

In  working  out  a  pure  Intent, 

Is  man  array 'd  for  mutual  slaughter ; 

Yea,  Carnage  it  thy  daughter  I  ^ 

WoBDswoaTirs  Thamktgntog  Ode. 

8  Tu  Le  Prince  de  Llgne  fut  blesse  au  genou  ;  le  Due  de 
Richelieu  eut  une  belle  entre  le  fond  de  son  bonnet  et  sa  tete." 
—  Hist,  de  la  Nouwelle  Ruttie,  t.  ill.  p.  210.] 


•  To  wit,  the  Deity's :  this  is  perhaps  as  pretty  a  pedigree 
for  murder  as  erer  was  found  out  by  Garter  King  at  Arms.— 
What  would  have  been  said,  had  any  free-spoken  people  dis- 
covered such  a  lineage  ? 
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Because  It  then  received  no  injury 

More  than  the  cap;  in  fact;  the  ball  could  mean 
No  harm  unto  a  right  legitimate  head  j 
44  Ashes  to  ashes" — why  not  lead  to  bad? 


Also  the  General  Markow,  Brigadier, 

Insisting  on  removal  of  the  prince 
Amidst  some  groaning  thousands  dying  near,— 

All  common  fellows,  who  might  writhe  and  wince, 
And  shriek  for  water  into  a  deaf  ear,— 

The  General  Markow,  who  could  thus  evince 
His  sympathy  for  rank,  by  the  same  token, 
To  teach  him  greater,  had  his  own  leg  broken. ' 


Three  hundred  cannon  threw  up  their  emetic, 
And  thirty  thousand  muskets  flung  their  piUs 

Like  hail,  to  make  a  bloody  diuretic.  * 
Mortality  1  thou  hast  thy  monthly  bills  : 

Thy  plagues,  thy  famines,  thy  physicians,  yet  tick, 
Like  the  death-watch,  within  our  ears  the  Ills 

Past,  present,  and  to  come ; — but  all  may  yield 

To  the  true  portrait  of  one  battle-field ; 

zm. 

There  the  stfll  varying  pangs,  which  multiply 
Until  their  very  number  makes  men  hard 

By  the  infinities  of  agony, 

Which  meet  the  gase,  whate'er  it  may  regard — 

The  groan,  the  roll  in  dust,  the  all-white  eye 
Turn'd  back  within  its  socket, — these  reward 

Your  rank  and  file  by  thousands,  while  the  rest 

May  win  perhaps  a  riband  at  the  breast ! 

XIV. 
Yet  I  love  glory ;  — glory *s  a  great  thing: — 

Think  what  it  is  to  be  in  your  old  age 
Maintained  at  the  expense  of  your  good  king : 

A  moderate  pension  shakes  full  many  a  sage, 
And  heroes  are  but  made  for  bards  to  sing, 

Which  is  still  better;  thus  in  verse  to  wage 
Your  wars  eternally,  besides  enjoying 

Half-pay  for  life,  make  mankind  worth  destroying. 

XV. 
The  troops,  already  disembark'd,  push'd  on 

To  take  a  battery  on  the  right :  the  others, 
Who  landed  lower  down,  their  landing  done, 

Had  set  to  work  as  briskly  as  their  brothers : 
Being  grenadiers,  they  mounted  one  by  one, 

Cheerful  as  children  climb  the  breasts  of  mothers, 
O'er  the  intrenchment  and  the  palisade, » 
Quite  orderly,  as  if  upon  parade. 

XVL 
And  this  was  admirable ;  for  so  hot 

The  fire  was,  that  were  red  Vesuvius  loaded, 
Besides  its  lava,  with  all  sorts  of  shot 

And  shells  or  hells,  it  could  not  more  have  goaded. 
Of  officers  a  third  fell  on  the  spot, 

A  thing  which  victory  by  no  means  boded 
To  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  assault : 
Hounds,  when  the  huntsman  tumbles,  are  at  fault 

1  ["  Le  brigadier  Markow,  insistant  pour  qu'on  emportit 
le  prince  blesse,  recut  on  coup  de  font  qui  lui  fracatsa  le 
pied."  —  Hut.  de  la  NeeteeUe  Jfoatae,  torn.  ffi.  p.  210.] 

*  ["  Trois  cents  touches  i  feu  romlssaient  sans  interrup- 
tion, et  trcnte  mille  fusils  alimentaient  sans  relAche  une 
grele  de  balles."  —  Ibid.  p.  210.] 

>  [*«  Les  troupes,  deja  deharquees,  se  porterent  a  droite 
pour  s'emparer  d'un  batterie ;  et  ceUes  debarquees  plus  baa. 


XVTX 
But  here  I  leave  the  general  concern. 

To  track  our  hero  on  hi*  path  of  fame* 
He  must  his  laurels  separately  earn; 

For  fifty  thousand  heroes,  name  by  name, 
Though  all  deserving  equally  to  turn 

A  couplet,  or  an  elegy  to  chum, 
Would  form  a  lengthy  lexicon  of  glory, 
And  what  is  worse  8tJB,  a  much  longer  story: 

xvm. 

And  therefore  we  must  give  the  greater  nnmbrr 
To  the  Gasette— which  doubtless  fatty  doit 

By  tiie  deceased,  who  lie  mfiunous  slumber 
In  ditches,  fields,  or  whersoe'er  they  felt 

Their  day  for  the  last  time  their  souls  encunber;- 
Thrice  happy  he  whose  name  has  been  «e0  sp& 

In  the  despatch :  I  knew  a  man  whose  loss 

Was  printed  Grove,  although  his  name  was  On*.' 


Juan  and  Johnson  joined  a  certain  corps, 
And   fought  away  with  might  and  mifau  a* 
knowing 

The  way  which  they  had  never  trod  beta*, 
And  stfll  less  guessing  where  they  ought*  ring. 

But  on  they  march'd,  dead  bodies  trampling  o'er, 
Firing,  and  thrusting,  slashing,  sweating  Strang. 

But  fighting  thoughtlessly  enough  to  win, 

To  their  two  selves,  ome  whole  bright  baUttta. 


Thus  on  they  wallowM  in  die  bloody  mire      ^_ 
Of  dead  and  dying  tbousaiids,— soo*tim*  ja**X 

A  yard  or  two  of  ground,  which  afoachi  dea 
nigher 
To  some  odd  angle  for  which  all  were  stniniBt; 

At  other  times,  repulsed  by  the  dose  fire. 
Which  really  pourM  as  If  all  hell  were  rvntag 

Instead  of  heaven,  they  stumbled  backwards  <fr 

A  wounded  comrade,  sprawling  in  hit  gore 


Though  'twas  Don  Juan's  first  of  fields,  sad  that* 
The  nightly  muster  and  the  silent  march 

In  the  chill  dark,  when  courage  does  not  glow 
So  much  as  under  a  triumphal  arch. 

Perhaps  might  make  him  shiver,  yawn,  or  tarns 
A  glance  on  the  dull  clouds  (as  thick  at  soft*. 

Which  stiffened  heaven)  as  if  he  wish'dfer  d*y;- 

Yet  for  all  this  he  did  not  ran  away. 


Indeed  he  could  not    But  what  if  he  had? 

There  have  been  and  are  heroes  who  beam 
'With  something  not  much  better,  or «  bad: 

Frederick  the  Great  from  Motwits  defenM  to  r» 
For  the  first  and  last  time  i  for,  like  a  pad, 

Or  hawk,  or  bride,  most  mortal*  after  one 
Warm  bout  are  broken  in  to  their  new  tries* 
And  fight  like  fiends  for  pay  or  politics. 


prindpalenumt  com 
calsxtafent  le 
R.  p.  210.) 


dm  dea  giamdUrsda  Fggf^t 


«  A  fact:  see  the  Waterloo  G**e«e*,  lr*»u*rt,Tr£? 
at  the  time  to  a  friend:—44  nereUJ^mr*  •a**?T7l 
bis  name  is  Grose,  and  they  print  it  Craw     *j ", 
college  with  the  deceased,  who  «a»  a  vefy  aah^b^ 
man,  and  his  society  In  great  request  for  Ms  **,  ^ur- 
*'  Chansons  *  boire." 
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xxm. 

He  was  what  Erin  calls,  in  her  snbUme 
Old  Erse  or  Irish,  or  it  may  be  Punic  g  — 

(The  antiquarians l  who  can  settle  time, 
Which  settles  all  things,  Roman,  Greek,  or  Runic, 

Swear  that  Pat's  language  sprung  from  the  samp  clime 
With  Hannibal,  and  wears  the  Tyrian  tunic 

Of  Dido's  alphabet ;  and  this  is  rational 

As  any  other  notion,  and  not  national ; ) — 

XXIV. 
But  Joan  was  quite  "  a  broth  of  a  boy," 

A  thing  of  impulse  and  a  child  of  song ; 
Now  swimming  in  the  sentiment  of  joy, 

Or  the  stutation  (if  that  phrase  seem  wrong), 
And  afterward,  if  he  must  needs  destroy, 

In  such  good  company  as  always  throng 
To  battles,  sieges,  and  that  kind  of  pleasure, 
No  less  delighted  to  employ  his  leisure ; 

XXV. 

But  always  without  malice :  if  he  warr'd 
Or  loved,  it  was  with  what  we  call  "the  best 

Intentions,"  which  form  all  mankind's  trump  card. 
To  Se  produced  when  brought  up  to  the  test. 

The  statesman,  hero,  harlot,  lawyer — ward 
Off  each  attack,  when  people  are  in  quest 

Of  their  designs,  by  saying  they  meant  wtU: 

*T!s  pity  "  that  such  meaning  should  pave  helL*** 


XXVL 
I  almost  lately  have  begun  to  doubt 

Whether  hell's  pavement — If  it  be  so  paved — 
Must  not  have  latterly  been  quite  worn  out, 

Not  by  the  numben  good  intent  hath  saved, 
But  by  the  mass  who  go  below  without 

Those  ancient  good  intentions,  which  once  shaved 
And  smooth'd  the  brimstone  of  that  street  of  hell 
Which  bears  the  greatest  likeness  to  Fall  MalL 

XXVIL 
Juan,  by  some  strange  chance,  which  oft  divides 

Warrior  from  warrior  in  their  grim  career, 
Like  chastest  wives  from  constant  husbands'  sides 

Just  at  the  dose  of  the  first  bridal  year, 
By  one  of  those  odd  turns  of  Fortune's  tides, 

Was  on  a  sudden  rather  puzsied  here, 
When,  after  a  good  deal  of  heavy  firing, 
Re  found  himself  alone,  and  friends  retiring. 

XXV1IL 
I  don't  know  how  the  thing  occurr'd — it  might 

Be  that  the  greater  part  were  kill'd  or  wounded, 
And  that  the  rest  had  faced  unto  the  right 

About ;  a  circumstance  which  has  confounded 
Caesar  himself,  who,  in  the  very  sight 

Of  his  whole  army,  which  so  much  abounded 
In  courage,  was  obliged  to  snatch  a  shield, 
And  rally  back  his  Romans  to  the  field.  3 

1  See  General  Valancey  and  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons. 

'  The  Portuguese  proverb  says  that  "  bell  is  pared  with 
y«od  intention*.*'— [See  on/*,  p.  518.] 

•  t  ••  The  Kenril  inarched  to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand. 
«m1  fell  upon  Caesar,  as  he  was  fortifying  his  camp,  and  had 
ru*  the  least  notion  of  to  sudden  an  attack.  They  first 
rmst*d  hit  cavalry,  and  then  surrounded  the  twelfth  and  the 
Mjrcntb  legions,  and  killed  all  the  officers.  Bad  not  Caesar 
watched  a  buckler  from  one  of  his  own  men,  forced  his  way 
through  the  combatants  before  him,  and  rushed  upon  the 
barbarians     ~~  L~*  "*  "*~~  *     *"  *""*  *      "- J— 

ran  from 


XXIX. 

Juan,  who  had  no  shield  to  match,  and  was 
No  Csssar,  but  a  fine  young  lad,  who  fought 

He  knew  not  why,  arriving  at  this  pass, 
Stopp'd  for  a  minute,  as  perhaps  he  ought 

For  a  much  longer  time ;  then,  like  an  ass — 
(Start  not,  kind  reader,  since  great  Homer  thought 

This  simile  enough  for  Ajax,  Juan 

Perhaps  may  find  it  better  than  a  new  one)  ;— 

XXX 

Then,  like  an  ass,  he  went  upon  his  way, 
And,  what  was  stranger,  never  look'd  behind ; 

But  seeing,  flashing  forward,  like  the  day 
Over  the  hills,  a  fire  enough  to  blind 

Those  who  dislike  to  look  upon  a  fray, 
He  stumbled  on,  to  try  if  he  could  find 

A  path,  to  add  his  own  slight  arm  and  forces 

To' corps,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  corses. 


be  combatants  before  mm,  ana  rusnea  upon  uie 

s  j  or  had  not  the  tenth  legion,  seeing  his  danger. 

the  heights  where  they  were  posted,  and  mowed 


Perceiving  then  no  more  the  commandant 

Of  his  own  corps,  nor  even  the  corps,  which  had 

Quite  disappear'd — the  gods  know  how  I  (I  cant 
Account  for  everything  which  may  look  bad 

In  history ;  but  we  at  least  may  grant 
It  was  not  marvellous  that  a  mere  lad. 

In  search  of  glory,  should  look  on  before, 

Nor  care  a  pinch  of  snuff  about  his  corps  :)— 

xxxn. 

Perceiving  nor  commander  nor  commanded, 
And  left  at  large,  like  a  young  heir,  to  make 

His  way  to— where  he  knew  not — single  handed ; 
As  travellers  follow  over  bog  and  brake 

An  "  ignis  latuus ; n  or  as  sailors  stranded 
Unto  the  nearest  hut  themselves  betake ; 

So  Juan,  following  honour  and  his  nose, 

Rush'd  where  the  thickest  fire  announced  most  foes.  * 

xxxm. 

He  knew  not  where  he  was,  nor  greatly  cared, 
For  he  was  diazy,  busy,  and  his  veins 

Fill'd  as  with  lightning — for  his  spirit  shared 
The  hour,  as  is' the  case  with  lively  brains  ; 

And  where  the  hottest  fire  was  seen  and  heard, 
And  the  loud  cannon  peal'd  his  hoarsest  strains, 

He  rush'd,  while  earth  and  air  were  sadly  shaken 

By  thy  humane  discovery,  Friar  Bacon !  * 

XXXIV. 
And  as  he  rush'd  along,  it  came  to  pass  he 

Fell  in  with  what  was  late  the  second  column, 
Under  the  orders  of  the  General  Lascy, 

But  now  reduced,  as  is  a  bulky  volume 
Into  an  elegant  extract  (much  less  massy) 

Of  heroism,  and  took  bis  place  with  solemn 
Air  'midst  the  rest,  who  kept  their  valiant  faces 
And  levell'd  weapons  still  against  the  glacis. 

down  the  enemy's  ranks,  not  one  Roman  would  have  sur- 
vired  the  battle/*— Plutarch.] 

*  ["  N'appercevant  plus  le  commandant  du  corps  dont  je 
faisais  partie,  et  ignorant  ou  je  devais  porter  mes  pas,  je  cms 
reconnoitre  le  Lieu  ou  le  rempart  etalt  situ* ;  on  y  faisait  un 
feu  asset  rif,  que  je  jugeai  etre  celui  du  General-major  de 
Lascy.*'— Hist.  delaN.R.  p.  210.] 

■  Gunpowder  is  said  to  hare  been  discovered  by  this  friar. 
[N.  B.  Though  Friar  Bacon  seems  to  hare  discovered  gun- 
powder, be  hid  the  AsuxofNSjr  not  to  record  bis  discovery  m 
intelligible  language.] 
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Just  at  this  crisis  up  came  Johnson  too, 

Who  had  "  retreated,"  as  the  phrase  is  when 

Men  run  away  much  rather  than  go  through 
Destruction's  jaws  into  the  devil's  den ; 

But  Johnson  was  a  clever  fellow,  who 

Knew  when  and  how  M  to  cut  and  come  again," 

And  never  ran  away,  except  when  running 

Was  nothing  hut  a  valorous  kind  of  cunning. 

XXZVL 

And  so,  when  all  his  corps  were  dead  or  dying, 
Except  Don  Juan,  a  mere  novice,  whose 

More  virgin  valour  never  dreamt  of  flying, 
From  ignorance  of  danger,  which  indues 

Its  votaries,  like  innocence  relying  [thews, — 

On  its  own  strength,  with  careless  nerves  and 

Johnson  retired  a  little,  just  to  rally 

Those  who  catch  cold  in  "  shadows  of  Death's  valley. " 

I  xxxvn. 

And  there,  a  little  shelter'd  from  the  shot, 
Which  rain'd  from  bastion,  battery,  parapet, 

Rampart,  wall,  casement,  house — for  there  was  not 
In  this  extensive  city,  sore  beset 

By  Christian  soldiery,  a  single  spot 

Which  did  not  combat  like  the  devil,  as  yet, — 

He  found  a  number  of  Chasseurs,  all  scattered 

By  the  resistance  of  the  chase  they  batter'd. 

XXXVIII. 

And  these  he  call'd  on ;  and,  what  *s  strange,  they  came 
Unto  his  call,  unlike  "  the  spirits  from 

The  vasty  deep,"  to  whom  you  may  exclaim, 

Says  Hotspur,  long  ere  they  will  leave  their  home. ' 

Their  reasons  were  uncertainty,  or  shame 
At  shrinking  from  a  bullet  or  a  bomb, 

And  that  odd  impulse,  which  in  wars  or  creeds 

Makes  men,  like  cattle,  follow  him  who  leads. 


XXXIX. 

By  Jove  I  he  was  e  noble  fellow,  Johnson, 
And  though  his  name,  than  Ajax  or  Achilles, 

Sounds  less  harmonious,  underneath  the  sun  soon 
We  shall  not  see  his  likeness :  he  could  kill  his 

Man  quite  as  quietly  as  blows  the  monsoon 
Her  steady  breath  (which  some  months  the  same 
rfiffis): 

Seldom  he  varied  feature,  hue,  or  muscle, 

And  could  be  very  busy  without  bustle ; 

XL. 
And  therefore,  when  he  ran  away,  he  did  so 

Upon  reflection,  knowing  that  behind 
He  would  find  others  who  would  nun  be  rid  so 

Of  idle  apprehensions,  which  like  wind 
Trouble  heroic  stomachs.     Though  their  lids  so 

Oft  are  soon  closed,  all  heroes  are  not  blind. 
But  when  they  light  upon  immediate  death, 
Retire  a  little,  merely  to  take  breath. 

»  [Glemdower.  «•  lean  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 
Hotspur.  Why  to  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man : 

But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for 
them?"— HemrylV.] 

s  [ ••  the  dread  of  something  after  death,— 

The  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns."— Hamlet. ] 

*  [Talus,— the  slope  or  Inclination  of  a  wall,  whereby,  re- 
clining at  the  top  so  as  to  fall  within  Its  base,  the  thickness  is 
gradually  lessened  according  to  the  height.*'  —  MML  DM.} 


XLL 
But  Johnson  only  ran  off,  to  return 

With  many  other  warriors,  as  we  said. 
Unto  that  rather  somewhat  misty  bourne, 

Which  Hamlet  tells  us  is  a  pass  of  ureal  * 
To  Jack,  howe'er,  this  gave  but  sUgtt  concern 

His  soul  (like  galvanism  upon  the  dead) 
Acted  upon  the  living  as  on  wire. 
And  led  them  back  into  the  heaviest  fire. 

XUX 
Egad !  they  found  the  second  time  what  they 

The  first  time  thought  quite  terrible  enough 
To  fly  from,  malgre'  all  which  people  say 

Of  glory,  and  all  that  Immortal  staff 
Which  fills  a  regiment  (besides  their  pay. 

That  daily  shilling  which  makes  warriors  touckH 
They  found  on  their  return  the  sttf-same  wriaae, 
Which  made  some  think,  and  others  snow,  s  ktUaat. 

XLHX 
They  fell  as  thick  as  harvests  beneath  hail. 

Grass  before  scythes,  or  corn  below  the  nct'f, 
Proving  that  trite  old  truth,  that  life 's  ss  6t3 

As  any  other  boon  for  which  men  stickle. 
The  Turkish  batteries  thraih'd  them  like  &  fall 

Or  a  good  boxer,  into  a  sad  pickle 
Putting  the  very  bravest,  who  were  kneckM 
Upon  the  head  before  their  gum  were  eoci'i 

XLIV. 
The  Turks  behind  the  traverses  and  flank* 

Of  the  next  bastion,  fired  away  like  derik 
And  swept,  as  gales  sweep  foam  away,  whoit  nnk 

However,  Heaven  knows  how,  the  Fate  *b<>  1** 
Towns,  nations,  worlds,  in  her  revolving;  puis*. 

So  orderM  it,  amidst  these  sulphury  rmli, 
That  Johnson,  and  some  few  who  bad  not  tamrfi 
Reach'd  the  interior  talus'  of  the  rsmpsrt 4 

XLV. 
First  one  or  two,  then  five,  six,  and  a  dosen 

Came  mounting  quickly  up,  for  it  was  now 
All  neck  or  nothing,  as,  like  pitch  or  rosin, 

Flame  was  shower'd  forth  above,  as  well1!  beVr. 
So  that  you  scarce  could  say  who  best  had  cbosa 

The  gentlemen  that  were  the  first  Jo  Aow 
Their  martial  faces  on  the  parapet, 
Or  those  who  thought  it  brave  to  wait  ss  yrt. 

XLYh 
But  those  who  scaled,  found  out  that  thdr  sdnsw 

Was  favoured  by  an  accident  or  blunder : 
The  Greek  or  Turkish  Cohorn's  Ignorance 

Had  pallisado'd  in  a  way  you  *d  wonder 
To  see  in  forts  of  Netherlands  or  France— 

(Though  these  to  our  Gibraltar  must  kari * 
Right  in  the  middle  of  the  parapet  l* 

Just  named,  these  palisades  were  primly  srt : 

<  ["  Appellant  ceux  des  chasseurs  ooi  **»*«*  ^"g  ££ 
en  asses  grand  nombre,  Je  m'svaacas  at  r*™"™  ■* 
point  tromp£  dans  moo  calcul ;  e'etait  en 

3ui  i  lMnstant  pasjrenait  an  somrnat  du  r* 
e derriere les  travera  sties  Bancs  des 
saient  sur  die  un  feu  trea-vif  de  cairns*  at  *  ~-  -^ 
Je  gravis,  avec  les  gens  qui  m'avafest  ssjvi,  k*  «*■  "^ 
du  rempart."-- JKaf.  *V  is  X.  A.  p.  tlU 
*  ("  Ce  tut  dans  eet  ractaat  que  je 

norance  du  constructeur  des  palls  nAt ^  . 

nous ;  car,  comma  eUes  etoieDt  places  aBsafflensa 
*c.—JWa\p.Ul.] 
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XLVIL 
So  that  on  either  tide  some  nine  or  ten 

Pace*  were  left*  whereon  you  could  contrive 
To  march ;  a  great  convenience  to  our  men, 

At  least  to  all  those  who  were  left  alive, 
Who  thus  could  form  a  line  and  fight  again ; 

And  that  which  farther  aided  them  to  strive 
Was,  that  they  could  kick  down  the  palisades, 
Which  scarcely  rose  much  higher  than  grass  blades.) 

XLVni. 
Among  the  first, — I  will  not  say  the  ./Erf f, 

For  such  precedence  upon  such  occasions 
Will  oftentimes  make  deadly  quarrels  burst 

Out  between  friends  as  well  as  allied  nations : 
The  Briton  must  be  bold  who  really  durst 

Put  to  such  trial  John  Bull's  partial  patience, 
As  say  that  Wellington  at  Waterloo 
Was  beaten,  — though  the  Prussians  say  so  too ;  — 

XLIX 
And  that  if  Blucber,  Bulow,  Oneisenau, 

And  God  knows  who  besides  in  "  au  "  and  **  ow," 
Had  not  come  up  in  time  to  cast  an  awe* 

Into  the  hearts  of  those  who  fought  till  now 
As  tigors  combat  with  an  empty  craw, 

The  Duke  ot  Wellington  had  ceased  to  show 
His  orders,  also  to  receive  his  pensions ; 
Which  are  the  heaviest  that  our  history  mentions. 

L. 
Dut  never  mind ;  — "  God  save  the  king  !"and  kings ! 

Fur  If  he  don't,  I  doubt  if  men  will  longer  — 
1  think  X  hear  a  little  bird,  who  sings 

The  people  by  and  by  will  be  the  stronger : 
The  veriest  jade  will  wince  whose  harness  wrings 

So  much  into  the  raw  as  quite  to  wrong  her 
Beyond  the  rules  of  posting, — and  the  mob 
At  last  fall  sick  of  imitating  Job. 

LI. 
At  first  It  grumbles,  then  it  swears,  and  then. 

Like  David,  flings  smooth  pebbles  'gainst  a  giant ; 
At  last  it  takes  to  weapons  such  as  men 

Snatch  when  despair  makes  human  hearts  less 
pliant 
Then  comes  "  the  tug  of  war ;  " — 'twill  come  again, 

I  rather  doubt ;  and  I  would  fain  say  "  fie  on  V 
If  I  had  not  perceived  that  revolution 
Alone  can  save  the  earth  from  hell's  pollution. 

LII. 
Bet  to  continue :  —  I  say  not  the  first, 

But  of  the  first,  our  little  friend  Don  Juan 
Walk'd  o'er  the  walls  of  Ismail,  as  if  nursed        [one 

Amidst  such  scenes — though  this  was  quite  a  new 
To  him,  and  I  should  hope  to  mott.     The  thirst 

Of  glory,  which  so  pierces  through  and  through  one, 
Pervaded  him — although  a  generous  creature, 
As  warm  in  heart  as  feminine  in  feature. 

i  ("  n  t  avait  da  chaque  c6t§  neuf  a  dtx  pied*  sur  lesquels 
on  pouvau  marcher ;  etles  soldats.  aprea  etre  montes,  avaient 
pa  se  ranger  commodement  tur  respace  extfrieur,  qui  m 
s'tleva  qua  d*e-peu-pres  deux  pieds  au-de§sus  du  niveau  da 
la  terr*>— Hi*.  delaN.B.  p.  211.] 

*  fit  has  been  a  favourite  assertion  with  almost  all  the 
French,  and  some  English  writers,  that  the  English  were  on 
the  point  of  being  defeated,  when  the  Prussian  force  came 
The  contrary  Is  the  truth.   Baron  Muffling  has  given 
moat  explicit  testimony,  "  that  the  battle  could  nave 

rded  no  favourable  result  to  the  enemy,  even  if  the 

Prussians  had  never  come  up."    The  laurels  of  Waterloo 


up. 

the 


LUX 
And  here  he  was — who  upon  woman's  breast. 

Even  from  a  child,  felt  like  a  child  ;  howe'er 
The  man  in  all  the  rest  might  be  contest, 

To  him  it  was  Elysium  to  be  there  ; 
And  he  could  even  withstand  that  awkward  test 

Which  Rousseau  points  out  to  the  dubious  fair, 
"  Observe  your  lover  when  he  leave*  your  arms ; " 
But  Juan  never  left  them  while  they  had  charms, 

LIV. 
Unless  compell'd  by  fete,  or  wave,  or  wind, 

Or  near  relations,  who  are  much  the  same. 
But  here  he  was  ! — where  each  tie  that  can  bind 

Humanity  must  yield  to  steel  and  flame : 
And  he  whose  very  body  was  all  mind, 

Flung  here  by  fate  or  circumstance,  which  tame 
The  loftiest,  hurried  by  the  time  and  place, 
Dash'd  on  like  a  spurr'd  blood-horse  in  a  race. 

LV. 

So  was  his  blood  stirr'd  while  he  found  resistance, 
As  is  the  hunter's  at  the  five-bar  gate, 

Or  double  post  and  rail,  where  the  existence 
Of  Britain's  youth  depends  upon  their  weight, 

The  lightest  being  the  safest :  at  a  distance 
He  hated  cruelty,  as  all  men  hate 

Blood,  until  heated — and  even  then  his  own 

At^times  would  curdle  o'er  some  heavy  groan. 

LVI. 

The  General  Lascy,  who  had  been  hard  press'd, 

Seeing  arrive  an  aid  so  opportune 
As  were  some  hundred  youngsters  all  abreast, 

Who  came  as  if  just  dropp'd  down  from  the  moon, 
To  Juan,  who  was  nearest  him,  address'd 

His  thanks,  and  hopes  to  take  the  city  soon, 
Not  reckoning  him  to  be  a  "  base  Bezonlan"  s 
(As  Pistol  calls  it),  but  a  young  Livonian.* 

LVIL 
Juan,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  German,  knew 

As  much  of  German  as  of  Sanscrit,  and 
In  answer  made  an  inclination  to 

The  general  who  held  him  in  command ; 
For  seeing  one  with  ribands,  black  and  blue, 

Stars,  medals,  and  a  bloody  sword  in  hand, 
Addressing  him  in  tones  which  seenVd  to  thank, 
He  recognised  an  officer  of  rank. 

Lvm. 

Short  speeches  pass  between  two  men  who  speak 
No  common  language ;  and  besides,  fat  time 

Of  war  and  taking  towns,  when  many  a  shriek 
Rings  o'er  the  dialogue,  and  many  a  crime 

Is  perpetrated  ere  a  word  can  break 

Upon  the  ear,  and  sounds  of  horror  chime 

In  like  church-bells,  with  sigh,  howl,  groan,  yell,  prayer, 

There  cannot  be  much  conversation  there, 

must  be  divided  —  the  British  won  the  battle,  the  Prussians 
achieved  and  rendered  available  the  victory.  —  Sia  Wai/rea 
Scott.] 

*  f  Pistol's"  Btvmian"  Is  a  corruption  of  Mamas* —a 
needy  man— metaphorically  (at  least)  a  scoundrel  J 

4  **  Le  General  Lascy,  voyant  arrlver  un  corps,  si  sVpropos 
k  son  seoour,  s'avanca  vers  l'offlder  qui  PavaJt  conduit, 
et,  le  prenant  pour  un  Livonien.  lui  lit,  en  Allemaad,  les 
complimens  les  plus  flatteurs ;  le  jeune  militaire  (le  Due  do 
Richelieu)  qui  parlait  parfidtcment  certe  langue,  yrepondit 
avec  sa  modestie  ordinaire.*1 — Hist,  de  la  N,  X.  p.  U I .] 
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And  therefore  all  we  hare  related  in 

Two  long  octaves,  pass'd  in  a  little  minute ; 

But  in  the  same  small  minute,  every  sin 
Contrived  to  get  itself  comprised  within  it 

The  very  cannon,  deafened  by  the  din, 
Grew  dumb,  for  you  might  almost  hear  a  linnet, 

As  soon  as  thunder,  'midst  the  general  noise 

Of  human  nature's  agonising  voice  I 


The  town  was  entered.    Oh  eternity  1 — 
"  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town," 

So  Oowper  says — and  I  begin  to  be 
Of  his  opinion,  when  I  see  cast  down 

Rome,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Carthage,  Nineveh, 
AQ  walls  men  know,  and  many  never  known ; 

And  pondering  on  the  present  and  the  past, 

To  deem  the  woods  shall  be  our  home  at  last :  — 


Of  all  men,  saving  Syua*  the  man-slayer, 
Who  passes  for  in  life  and  death  most  lucky, 

Of  the  great  names  which  in  our  faces  stare, 
The  General  Boon,  back-woodsman  of  Kentucky, 

Was  happiest  amongst  mortals  anywhere ; 
For  killing  nothing  but  a  bear  or  buck,  he 

EnjoyM  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless  days 

Of  his  old  age  in  wilds  of  deepest  mase.  * 

LXO. 

Crime  came  not  near  him — she  is  not  the  child 
Of  solitude ;  Health  shrank  not  from  him — for 

Her  home  is  in  the  rarely  trodden  wild, 

Where  if  men  seek  her  not,  and  death  be  more 

Their  choice  than  life,  forgive  them,  as  beguiled 
By  habit  to  what  their  own  hearts  abhor— 

In  cities  caged.     The  present  case  in  point  I 

Cite  is,  that  Boon  lived  hunting  up  to  ninety ; 

lxtjx 

And  what's  stfll  stranger,  left  behind  a  name 
For  which  men  vainly  decimate  the  throng, 

Not  only  famous,  but  of  that  good  fiune 
Without  which  glory 's  but  a  tavern  song — 

Simple,  serene,  the  antipodes  of  shame, 
Which  hate  nor  envy  e'er  could  tinge  with  wrong ; 

An  active  hermit,  even  in  age  the  child 

Of  Nature,  or  the  Man  of  Boss  run  wild. 

LXIV. 
Tis  true  he  shrank  from  men  even  of  his  nation, 

When  they  built  up  unto  his  darling  trees, — 
He  moved  some  hundred  miles  oft;  for  a  station 

Where  there  were  fewer  houses  and  more  ease  ;3 
The  inconvenience  of  civilisation 

Is,  that  you  neither  can  be  pleased  nor  please ; 
But  where  he  met  the  individual  man, 
He  show'd  himself  as  kind  as  mortal  can. 

>  [See  onli,  p.  461.3 

*  ["  The  wildest  solitudes  are  to  the  taste  of  sane  people. 
General  Boon,  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  In  the  flirt  set- 
tlement of  Kentucky,  is  of  this  turn.  It  is  said,  that  he  is 
now  (1818),  at  the  age  of  seventy ,  pur  tiling  the  dally  chase  two 
hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  last  abode  of  civilised 
man.  He  had  retired  to  a  chosen  spot,  beyond  the  Missouri, 
which,  after  him,  is  named  Boon's  Lick,  out  of  the  reach,  as 
he  nattered  himself,  of  intrusion ;  but  white  men,  even  there, 
encroached  upon  him,  and,  two  years  ago,  be  went  back  two 
hundred  miles  farther."  —Birkbcd?$  Nota  <m  America.} 


*  ['<  Such  to  the  restless  disposition  of  these  back-woods- 
men, and  to  averse  are  their  habits  from  those  of  a  civilised 
neighbourhood,  that  nothing  short  of  the  salt,  sandy  desert 


LXV. 
He  was  not  all  atone :  around  him  grew 

A  sylvan  tribe  of  children  of  the  chase, 
Whose  young,   unwaken'd  world  was  ever  new, 

Nor  sword  nor  sorrow  yet  had  kft  a  trace 
On  her  unwrinkled  brow,  nor  could  you  view 

A  frown  on  Nature's  or  on  human  face; 
The  free-born  forest  found  and  kept  them  free. 
And  fresh  as  is  a  torrent  or  a  tree. 

LXVL 
And  tau,  and  strong,  and  swift  of  foot  were  they, 

Beyond  the  dwarfing  city's  pale  abortion*. 
Because  their  thoughts  had  never  bent  the  jstj 

Of  care  or  gain:  the  green  woods  were  their  vote; 
No  sinking  spirits  told  them  they  grew  per, 

No  fashion  made  them  apes  of  her  distortion; 
Simple  they  were,  not  savage ;  and  their  rifles, 
Though  very  true,  were  not  yet  used  for  trifles, 

LXVU. 
Motion  was  in  their  days,  rest  in  their  sfcmaas, 

And  cheerfulness  the  handmaid  of  their  tofl; 
Nor  yet  too  many  nor  too  few  their  umbos; 

Corruption  could  not  make  their  hearts  her  a£; 
The  lust  which  stings,  the  splendour  which  eneunam 

With  the  free  foresters  divide  no  spoil; 
Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  solitudes 
Of  this  imsighlng  people  of  the  woods. 


LXVTH. 

So  much  for  Nature :  — by  way  of  variety, 
Now  back  to  thy  great  joys,  Civilisation! 

And  the  sweet  consequence  of  large  society, 
War,  pestilence,  the  despot's  deiohtfton, 

The  kingly  scourge,  the  lust  of  notoriety. 
The  millions  slain  by  soldiers  for  their  rstsn. 

The  scenes  like  Catherine's  boudoir  at  three**?, 

With  Ismail's  storm  to  soften  tt  the  more. 


The  town  was  enterM:  first  one  column  node 
Its  sanguinary  way  good— then  another; 

The  reeking  bayonet  and  the  flashing  blade 
Clash'd  'gainst  the  scimitar,  and  bmbe  aw)  skow 

With  distant  shrieks  were  heard  Heaven  to opbrssl:- 
Still  closer  sulphury  clouds  began  to  smotte 

The  breath  of  morn  and  man,  where  foot  oy  fe* 

The  madden'd  Turks  their  city  stfll  dispute, 


Koutousow,  he  who  afterwards  beat  back 
(With  some  assistance  from  the  frost  and  «•*.' 

Napoleon  on  nis  bold  and  bloody  track* 
It  happen'd  was  himself  beat  back  jost  o0*: 

He  was  a  jolly  fellow,  and  could  crack 
His  jest  alike  in  free  of  friend  or  foe,  ( 

Though  life,  and  death,  and  victory  were  it  *•**• 

But  here  it  seem'd  his  jokes  had  ceased  to  tab : 

can  stop  them.  The  notorious  Daniel  Boon,  who  «**£ 
different  times  has  shifted  his  abode  westward,  ar ?**2 
approached  his  dwelling,  when  ataed  the  <*>"<*  *F2Z 
change,  replied, '  I  think  tt  time  to       ■  »—-**■  ***- 


*  a  cuuvUi       m  s>uauja>  na>  a^aawaw  SjV  •  ■sssasupw^if  ^  ~  *^» 

longer  feU  a  tree  for  fuel,  so  that  its  top  wOl  as  «■*  »■* 
yards  of  my  cabin.* "  —  Qmmrt.  jfe*.  vol  xxix. f.  1*1  _ 

4  ["  Parmi  les  colonnes,  one  de  oettea  eat 


Slus  ftait  commandee  par  st  General  —  -  _  z .  ^g* 
'hui  Prince  de  Smolensk©).     Os  brave  srfnWJ^ 


rintrepidlte  ft  un  grand  ncsnbre  ds  ^^ 

fl  march©  an  feu  avee  la  masse  asset*  ojrijvs  "J^^ 

11  salt  commander  avee  tutant  do  sang  van  s*"TrT'« 

d'esprit  et  d'amabtlitf  dans  la  ooeamsree  Istfittael »»m 

~Htst.dtlaNowcUeIt**sietUm.BLv.fll] 
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LXXL 

For  hiving  thrown  himself  into  a  ditch, 
Followed  in  haste  by  various  grenadiers, 

Whose  blood  the  puddle  greatly  did  enrich, 
He  climb'd  to  where  the  parapet  appears ; 

Rut  there  his  project  reach*d  its  utmost  pitch 
('Mongst  other  deaths  the  General  Ribaupierres 

Was  much  regretted),  for  the  Moslem  men 

Threw  them  all  down  into  the  ditch  again.  * 

LXXII. 
And  had  it  not  been  for  some  stray  troops  landing 

They  knew  not  where,  being  carried  by  the  stream 
To  some  spot,  where  they  lost  their  understanding, 

And  wander'd  up  and  down  as  in  a  dream, 
Until  they  reach'd,  as  daybreak  was  expanding, 

That  which  a  portal  to  their  eyes  did  seem,— 
The  great  and  gay  Koutousow  might  have  lain 
Where  three  parts  of  his  column  yet  remain.  * 

LXXHL 
And  scrambling  round  the  rampart,  these  same  troops, 

After  the  taking  of  the  "  Cavalier,"* 
Just  as  Koutousow's  most  "  forlorn  "  of  "  hopes  " 

Took,  like  chameleons,  some  slight  tinge  of  fear, 
Open'd  the  gate  call'd  "  Kilia,"  to  the  groups4 

Of  baffled  heroes,  who  stood  shyly  near, 
Sliding  knee-deep  in  lately  frozen  mud, 
Now  thaw*d  Into  a  marsh  of  human  blood. 

Lxxnr. 

The  Koxacks,  or,  if  so  you  please,  Cossacques — 
(I  don't  much  pique  myself  upon  orthography, 

So  that  I  do  not  grossly  err  in  facts, 
Statistics,  tactics,  politics,  and  geography)— 

Having  been  used  to  serve  on  horses*  backs, 
And  no  great  dilettanti  in  topography 

Of  fortresses,  but  fighting  where  it  pleases 

Their  chiefs  to  order, — were  all  cut  to  pieces.  * 

LXXV. 
Their  column,  though  the  Turkish  batteries  thunder'd 

Upon  them,  ne'erthelest  had  reach'd  the  rampart,6 
And  naturally  thought  they  could  have  plunder'd 

The  city,  without  being  farther  hamper'd ; 
But  as  it  happens  to  brave  men,  they  blunder'd — 

The  Turks  at  first  pretended  to  have  scamper'd, 
Only  to  draw  them  'twixt  two  bastion  corners,  1 
From  whence  they  sallied  on  those  Christian  scorners. 

1  ["  Ce  brave  Koutousow  se  jet*  dans  le  foss§,  nit  sulvi 
des  siens,  et  ne  penetra  juaqu'au  haut  du  parapet  qu'apres 
avoir  eprouvfe  des  diJBcultes  incroyables.  (Le  brigadier 
Rlbaupierreperdit  la  vie  dantcette  occasion:  II  avalt  fix6 
I'vuirae  generate,  et  aa  mort  occaalouna  beaucoup  de  regrets. 
Vn  Turca  accoururent  en  grand  nombre ;  oette  multitude 
r?pou**a  deux  foil  le  general  jusqu'au  fosse."  —  Hist,  de  la 
SuuvtUc  Jtmtsie,  p.  213.] 

*  ["  Quelques  troupes  Busses,  emportees  par  le  courant, 
n'ayantpu  debarquer  sur  le  terrain  qu  on  leur  avalt  preterit," 
Ac.  —  Ibid.  p.  313.} 

s  f  A  "  Cavalier  "  U  aa  elevation  of  earth,  situated  ordina- 
rily in  the  gorge  of  a  bastion,  bordered  with  a  parapet,  and 
cut  into  more  or  (ewer  embrasures,  according  to  Its  capacity.'* 
-  Mttit.  Diet.} 

4  [- .  .  M  longe'rent  le  rampart,  apris  la  prise1  du  cavalier,  et 
ouvrlrent  la  porta  diteeV  Kuia  aux  soldau  du  General  Kou- 
u  wo*."  —  Hitt.  dtlaN.R.  p.  313.] 

*  V  II  ftalt  r/serve'  aux  Kosaks  de  combler  de  leur  corps 
!a  partJe  dii  loss*  oo  Us  combattaient ;  leur  colonne  avalt  ete 
•Uvitec  entre  MM.  Platow  etd'Orlow. . .  "—Ibid,  p.  213.] 

"  r. . .  '*  La  premiere  partie,  devant  se  iolndre  a  la  gauche 
riu  t »6nlnil  Arsenieu,  nit  foudroyto  par  le  feu  des  batteries, 
ci  parrint  aeatunoin*  au  haut  du  rempart.*' — Ibid.  p.  213.] 

*  ["  Lea  Turca  la  laisserent  on  pen  s'avancer,  dans  la  ville, 


LXXVL 
"Then  being  taken  by  the  tall— a  taking 

Fatal  to  bishops  as  to  soldiers — these 
Cossacques  were  all  cut  off  as  day  was  breaking, 

And  found  their  lives  were  let  at  a  short  lease— 
But  perish'd  without  shivering  or  shaking, 

Leaving  as  ladders  their  heap'd  carcasses, 
O'er  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Yesouskoi 
March'd  with  the  brave  battalion  of  Polouzki : • 

LXXVJX 
This  valiant  man  kill'd  all  the  Turks  he  met, 

But  could  not  eat  them,  being  in  his  turn 
Slain  by  some  Mussulmans  9,  who  would  not  yet, 

Without  resistance,  see  their  city  burn. 
The  walls  were  won,  but  'twas  an  even  bet 

Which  of  the  armies  would  have  cause  to  mourn : 
'Twas  blow  for  blow,  disputing  inch  by  inch, 
For  one  would  not  retreat,  nor  t'other  flinch. 

LXXVIIL 
Another  column  also  suffer'd  much : 

And  here  we  may  remark  with  the  historian, 
Tou  should  but  give  few  cartridges  to  such 

Troops  as  are  meant  to  march  with  greatest  glory  on : 
When  matters  must  be  carried  by  the  touch 

Of  the  bright  bayonet,  and  they  all  should  hurry  on, 
They  sometimes,  with  a  hankering  for  existence, 
Keep  merely  firing  at  a  foolish  distance. 10 

LXXTX 
A  junction  of  the  General  Meknop's  men 

( "Without  the  General,  who  had  fallen  some  time 
Before,  being  badly  seconded  just  then) 

Was  made  at  length  with  those  who  dared  to  climb 
The  death-disgorging  rampart  once  again ; 

And  though  the  Turk's  resistance  was  sublime, 
They  took  the  bastion,  which  the  Seraskier 
Defended  at  a  price  extremely  dear." 

LXXX. 

Juan  and  Johnson,  and  some  volunteers 
Among  the  foremost,  offer'd  him  good  quarter, 

A  word  which  little  suits  with  Seraskiers, 
Or  at  least  suited  not  this  valiant  Tartar. 

He  died,  deserving  well  his  country's  tears, 
A  savage  sort  of  military  martyr. 

An  English  naval  officer,  who  wish'd 

To  make  him  prisoner,  was  also  dish'd : 

et  flrent  deux  sorties  par  lea  angles  salllans  des  bastions."— 
Hat.  dtlaN.R.  torn.  11.  p.  2137] 

8  [**  Alors,  se  trouvant  prise  en  queue,  elle  fat  ecrasee ;  ce- 
pendant  le  Lieutenant-colonel  Yesouskoi,  qui  commandait  la 
reserve  composee  d*un  bataillon  du  regiment  de  Poloxk,  tra- 
versa  le  fosse*  stir  les  cadavres  des  Kosaks. .  ."  —  Ibid. 
p.  213.] 

9  [ . . .  "  et  extennina  tous  les  Turcs  qu'il  eut  en  tete :  ce 
brave  homme  nit  tue  pendant  Faction."— Ibid.  p.  313.] 

10  [♦*  L'autre  partie  des  Kosaks,  qu'Orlow  commandait, 
souimt  de  la  manlere  la  plus  cruelle :  elle  attaqua  i  maintes 
reprises,  fut  souvent  repoussee,  et  perdlt  les  deux  tiers  de  son 
monde.  Et  c'est  id  le  lieu  de  placer  une  observation,  que 
nous  prenons  dans  les  m&noires  qui  nous  guident ;  elle  uit 
remarquer  combien  11  est  mal  vu  de  donner  beaucoup  de  ear- 
touches  aux  soldats  qui  doivent  emporter  un  poste  de  vlve 
force,  et  par  consequent  ou  la  balonnette  dolt  prlnclpalement 
aglr ;  lis  pensent  ne  devoir  se  serUr  de  cette  dernidre  arme, 

Sue  lorsque  les  cartouches  sont  epuisles :  dans  cette  persua- 
lon,  lis  retardent  leur  marche,  et  restent  plus  long-temps  ex- 
poses au  canon  et  a  la  mitraille  de  1'ennemL"  —Ibid.  p.  214.] 

11  ["  La  jonction  de  la  colonne  de  Meknop — (le  glnfral 
Itant  mal  second*  Ait  tu£)  —  s'&ant  effectuee  avec  celle  qui 
I'avoisinalt,  ces  colonnes  attaquerent  un  bastion,  eteprou- 
verent  un  resistance  opiniatre ;  mais  Mentot  des  cris  de  vic- 
toire  se  font  entendre  de  toutes  parts,  et  le  bastion  est  empor- 
tt :  le  seraskier  dtfendait  cette  partie."  —Ibid.  p.  214.] 
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LZXXL 
For  all  the  answer  to  his  proposition 

Was  from  a  pistol-shot  that  laid  him  dead ;  * 
On  which  the  rest,  without  more  intermission, 

Began  to  lay  about  with  steel  and  lead — 
The  pious  metals  most  in  requisition 

On  such  occasions :  not  a  single  head 
Was  spared ;  — three  thousand  Moslems  perish'd  here, 
And  sixteen  bayonets  pierced  the  Seraskier.  * 

TiXXXTT. 

The  city's  taken — only  part  by  part — 

And  Death  is  drunk  with  gore :  there 's  not  a  street 

Where  fights  not  to  the  last  some  desperate  heart 
For  those  for  whom  it  soon  shall  cease  to  beat  * 

Here  War  forgot  his  own  destructive  art 
In  more  destroying  Nature ;  and  the  beat 

Of  carnage,  like  the  Nile's  sun-sodden  slime, 

Engendered  monstrous  shapes  of  every  crime. 

T.TTXTTT. 

A  Russian  officer,  in  martial  tread 

Over  a  heap  of  bodies,  felt  his  heel 
Seised  fast,  as  if  'twere  by  the  serpent's  head 

Whose  fangs  Eve  taught  her  human  seed  to  feel ; 
In  vain  he  kick'd,  and  swore,  and  writhed,  and  bled. 

And  howl'd  for  help  as  wolves  do  for  a  meal — 
The  teeth  still  kept  their  gratifying  hold, 
As  do  the  subtle  snakes  described  of  old. 

lxxxiv. 

A  dying  Moslem,  who  had  felt  the  foot 
Of  a  foe  o'er  him,  snatch'd  at  it,  and  bit 

The  very  tendon  which  is  most  acute— 
(That  which  some  ancient  Muse  or  modern  wit 

Named  after  thee,  Achilles)  and  quite  through  t 
He  made  the  teeth  meet,  nor  relinquished  it 

Even  with  his  life — for  (but  they  lie)  tis  said 

To  the  live  leg  still  clung  the  sever'd  head. 

LXXXV. 

However  this  may  be,  tis  pretty  sure 
The  Russian  officer  for  life  was  lamed, 

For  the  Turk's  teeth  stuck  faster  than  a  skewer, 
And  left  him  "midst  the  invalid  and  maim'd : 

The  regimental  surgeon  could  not  cure 
His  patient,  and  perhaps  was  to  be  blamed 

More  than  the  head  of  the  inveterate  foe, 

Which  was  cut  off,  and  scarce  even  then  let  go. 

LXXXVI. 
But  then  the  fact 's  a  fact  —  and  t  is  the  part 

Of  a  true  poet  to  escape  from  fiction 
Whene'er  he  can ;  for  there  is  little  art 

In  leaving  verse  more  free  from  the  restriction 
Of  truth  than  prose,  unless  to  suit  the  mart 

For  what  is  sometimes  called  poetic  diction, 
And  that  outrageous  appetite  for  lies 
Which  Satan  angles  with  for  souls,  like  files. 


'  r . . . M  un  offlder  da  marine  Anglais,  rent  le  fair?  pri- 
coniuer,  et  recoft  on  coop  de  platelet  qui  l'etend  rotde  morL" 
—Hist,  de  l*N.  Jl.  p.  814.] 

*  ["  Let  Rosses  pauent  troll  mule  Tores  an  fil  de  l'cpte  ; 
seize  baionnettes  percent  1  la  fob  le  seraskier.**— /ML 

*  ['*  La  vine  est  emportee ;  limage  de  la  mart  et  de  la 
destruction  se  represente  de  tons  les  cotes ;  le  soldat  nnienz 
n'econte  plus  la  toU  de  ses  officiert,  U  ne  respire  qne  le 


The  city's  taken,  but  not  rendered i— Hoi 
There  *s  not  a  Moslem  that  hath  yielded  reort: 

The  blood  may  gush  out,  as  the  Danube?  far 
Bolls  by  the  city  wall ;  but  deed  nor  word 

Acknowledge  aught  of  dread  of  death  or  foe : 
In  vain  the  yell  of  victory  is  roar  u1 

By  the  advancing  Muscovite — the  grots 

Of  the  last  foe  is  echoed  by  his  own. 

LXXXVIIL 
The  bayonet  pierces  and  the  sabre  deaves, 

And  human  lives  are  lavbh'd  everywhere, 
As  the  year  closing  whirls  the  scarlet  leant 

When  the  stripp'd  forest  bows  to  the  Weak  air, 
And  groans;  and  thus  the  peopled  dtr  grtare, 

Shorn  of  its  best  and  loveliest,  and  left  ban; 
But  still  it  falls  in  vast  and  awful  splinters, 
As  oaks  blown  down  with  all  their  thousand  liaaRi 

LZXXIX. 

It  is  an  awful  topic — but  'tis  not 
My  cue  for  any  time  to  be  terrific : 

For  checkerM  as  is  seen  our  human  lot 
With  good,  and  bad,  and  worse,  alike  prolific 

Of  melancholy  merriment,  to  quote 
Too  much  of  one  sort  would  be  soporiic ;- 

Without,  or  with,  offence  to  friends  or  foes, 

I  sketch  your  world  exactly  as  it  goes. 

XC. 

And  one  good  action  in  the  midst  of  crime* 
Is  "  quite  refreshing,-  in  the  affected  phrase 

Of  these  ambrosial,  Pharisaic  times. 

With  all  their  pretty  milk-and-water  wau 

And  may  serve  therefore  to  bedew  these  rbynw, 
A  little  scorch'd  at  present  with  the  him 

Of  conquest  and  its  consequences,  which 

Make  epic  poesy  so  rare  and  rich. 

XCL 
Upon  a  taken  bastion,  where  there  by 

Thousands  of  slaughtered  men,  a  yet  warn  gW 
Of  murderM  women,  who  had  found  their  «ty 

To  this  vain  refuge,  made  the  good  heart  dt*» 
And  shudder  j — while,  as  beautiful  at  May, 

A  female  child  of  ten  years  tried  to  stoop 
And  hide  her  little  palpitating  breast 
Amidst  the  bodies  luU'd  in  bloody  rest4 

XCII. 

Two  viUanous  Cossacqtses  pursued  the  chfld 
With  flashing  eyes  and  weapons:  match*  *%» 
them, 

The  rudest  brute  that  roams  Siberia's  vDd 
Has  feelings  pure  and  poUshM  at  a  gem,'-' 

The  bear  is  civilised,  the  wolf  is  mild ; 
And  whom  for  this  at  last  must  we  ccn&iP* 

Their  natures  ?  or  their  sovereigns,  who  eosfaf 

All  arts  to  teach  their  subjects  to  destroy? 


carnage;  alter*  de 
Hist.delaN.R.  p.  214.] 


tont 


af- 


«  ["  Je  mots!  la  vie  *  one  ttle  de  dlx  enu  _-_.  _  a 
et  la  candeur  formaient  no  rettfralr  Wee  hajSJ*1**^.. 
rage  de  Coatee  qui  m'enrlnutult.  EparrtrantstfW isspjt 
oh  commence  le  carnage.  J^appereat  s»JF0,<Ei C» 
femznes  egorgees.  entre  lcsquelle*.  eel  esuat.  * 1J*f\fc 
c  harmante,  cbercbait  un  asile  oontre  la  force  *  **"  A 
jnks  qui  etaient  sur  le  point  4e  la  massacr*  — '  . 
Kiculuei?.    See  Mtl.  de  I*  Atfwr.  Am*,  tan.  &  h1*  ■ 
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XCJJL 
Their  sabres  glitter'd  o'er  her  Uttle  bead, 

Whence  her  fair  hair  rose  twining  with  affright, 
Her  hidden  face  was  plunged  amidst  the  dead  : 

When  Juan  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  sad  sight, 
I  shall  not  say  exactly  what  he  said, 
Because  it  might  not  solace  "  ears  polite ;" l 
|  But  what  he  did,  was  to  lay  on  their  backs, 
|  The  readiest  way  of  reasoning  with  Cossacques. 

i  XCIV. 

i  One's  hip  he  tlash'd,  and  split  the  other's  shoulder, 
i     And  drove  them  with  their  brutal  yells  to  seek 
,  If  there  might  be  chirurgeons  who  could  solder 
I      The  wounds  they  richly  merited  >,  and  shriek 
,  Their  baffled  rage  and  pain ;  while  waxing  colder 

As  he  tura'd  o'er  each  pale  and  gory  cheek, 
1  Don  Juan  raised  his  little  captive  from 
The  hemp  a  moment  more  had  made  her  tomb. 

XCV. 
And  she  was  chill  as  they,  and  on  her  face 

A  slender  streak  of  blood  announced  how  near 
Her  fate  had  been  to  that  of  all  her  race ; 

For  the  same  blow  which  laid  her  mother  here 
Had  scarr'd  her  brow,  and  left  its  crimson  trace, 

As  the  last  link  with  all  she  had  held  dear ;  s 
But  else  unhurt,  she  open'd  her  large  eyes, 
And  gazed  on  Juan  with  a  wild  surprise. 

XCVL 
Just  at  this  instant,  while  their  eyes  were  flx'd 

Upon  each  other,  with  dilated  glance, 
In  Juan's  look,  pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  mix'd 

With  joy  to  save,  and  dread  of  some  mischance 
Unto  his  protegee ;  while  hers,  transflx'd 

With  infant  terrors,  glared  as  from  a  trance, 
A  pure,  transparent,  pale,  yet  radiant  face, 
Like  to  a  lighted  alabaster  vase  ;— 

XCVIL 
Up  cam*  John  Johnson  (I  will  not  say  "  Jack,'* 

For  that  were  vulgar,  cold,  and  common-place 
On  great  occasions,  such  as  an  attack 

On  cities,  as  hath  been  the  present  case)  s 
Up  Johnson  came,  with  hundreds  at  his  back, 

Exclaiming :  —  "  Juan  !  Juan !     On,  boy !  brace 
Tour  arm,  and  I  '11  bet  Moscow  to  a  dollar, 
That  you  and  I  will  win  St  George's  collar.  *    . 

xcvm. 

M  The  Seraskier  is  knock'd  upon  the  head, 
But  the  stone  bastion  still  remains,  wherein 

The  old  Pacha  sits  among  some  hundreds  dead, 
Smoking  his  pipe  quite  calmly  'midst  the  din 

Of  our  artillery  and  his  own :  t  is  said 
Our  kill'd,  already  piled  up  to  the  chin, 

Lie  round  the  battery ;  but  still  it  batters, 

And  grape  In  volleys,  like  a  vineyard,  scatters. 

XCIX. 
M  Then  up  with  me  I  "  —  But  Juan  answer*d,  "Look 

Upon  this  child  —  I  saved  her  —  must  not  leave 
Her  life  to  chance ;  but  point  me  out  some  nook 

Of  safety,  where  she  less  may  shrink  and  grieve, 

1  ["  Bat  never  mention  bell  to  ears  polite."— Pope.] 

*  [•«  Cm  spectacle  m'attira  Jbtentct,  et  Je  n'besitai  pas, 
comma  on  pent  le  crotre,  i  prendre  entre  met  bras  eette  In- 
fartunee,  que  let  barbaret  *oulalent  y  poursuivre  encore. 
J'ea*  bten  de  la  peine  I  me/retenir  et  i  ne  pes  percer  ces  mi- 
serable* du  sabre  que  je  tenals  suspendu  sar  lear  tete :  —  je 
roc  coatental  cependant  de  let  eloigner,  nan  tut  tear  pro- 
dijruer  Ue  coops  et  let  injaret  qalls  mcrltalent. .  ,v  — 


And  I  am  with  you."  -—Whereon  Johnson  took 
A  glance  around — and  shrugg'd — and  twiteh'd  his 
sleeve 
And  black  silk  neckloth — and  replied, «  You  're  right ; 
Poor  thing  ]  what's  to  be  done  ?  I  *m  pusaled  quite." 

C. 

Said  Juan — "  Whatsoever  is  to  be 
Done,  1 11  not  quit  her  till  she  seems  secure 

Of  present  life  a  good  deal  more  than  we."  — 
Quoth  Johnson  —  "  Neither  will  I  quite  insure ; 

But  at  the  least  you  may  die  gloriously." — 
Juan  replied  —  "At  least  I  will  endure 

Whate'er  Is  to  be  borne  — but  not  resign 

This  child,  who  is  parentless,  and  therefore  mine." 

CL 

Johnson  said  —  "  Juan,  we've  no  time  to  lose  ; 

The  child 's  a  pretty  child — a  very  pretty — 
I  never  saw  such  eyes — but  hark  I  now  choose 

Between  your  feme  and  feelings,  pride  and  pity :  — 
Hark  1  how  the  roar  increases !  —  no  excuse 

Will  serve  when  there  is  plunder  In  a  city ;  — 
I  should  be  loath  to  march  without  you,  but, 
By  God  I  we  11  be  too  late  for  the  first  cut" 

CIL 
But  Juan  was  Immovable ;  until 

Johnson,  who  really  loved  him  in  his  way, 
Plck'd  out  amongst  his  followers  with  some  skill 

Such  as  he  thought  the  least  given  up  to  prey ; 
And  swearing  if  the  infant  came  to  ill 

That  they  should  all  be  shot  on  the  next  day ; 
But  if  she  were  deliver'd  safe  and  sound* 
They  should  at  least  have  fifty  rubles  round, 

cm. 

And  all  allowances  besides  of  plunder 

In  fair  proportion  with  their  comrades ;  —  then 
Juan  consented  to  march  on  through  thunder, 

Which  thinn'd  at  every  step  their  ranks  of  men  ; 
And  yet  the  rest  rush'd  eagerly  —  no  wonder, 

For  they  were  heated  by  the  hope  of  gain, 
A  thing  which  happens  everywhere  each  day — 
No  hero  trusteth  wholly  to  half  pay. 

CIV. 
And  such  is  victory,  and  such  is  man  ! 

At  least  nine  tenths  of  what  we  call  so :  —  God 
May  have  another  name  for  half  we  scan 

As  human  beings,  or  his  ways  are  odd. 
But  to  our  subject :  a  brave  Tartar  khan  — 

Or  "  sultan,"  as  the  author  (to  whose  nod 
In  prose  I  bend  my  humble  verse)  doth  call 
This  chieftain  —  somehow  would  not  yield  at  all : 

CV. 

But  flank'd  by  Jive  brave  sons  (such  is  polygamy, 
That  she  spawns  warriors  by  the  score,  wnere  none 

Are  prosecuted  for  that  false  crime  bigamy), 
He  never  would  believe  the  city  won 

While  courage  clung  but  to  a  single  twig.  — Am  I 
Describing  Priam's,  Peleus',  or  Jove's  son  ? 

Neither —  but  a  good,  plain,  old,  temperate  mm, 

Who  fought  with  his  five  children  in  the  van.  * 

*["...  J'eus  le  plaisir  d'appercero{r  que  me  petite  pri- 
sonmate n'avait  d'autre  mai  qtrune  coupure  legtre  que  lid 
avail  (aite  au  visage  le  meme  vex  qui  avatt  perce*  se  mere.'*— 
Richzlibu.] 

4  A  Russian  military  order. 

*  ["  Le  sultan  perit  dans  Paction  en  brare  homme,  digne 
d'un  meilleur  destin  \  ce  fut  ltd  qui  rallia  let  Turct  lorsqne 
I'ennemi  penetra  dansle  place:  ce  sultan,  d'une  valeur 
eprouTee,  surpassait  en  gtnerotite  let  plus  civilises  de  sa 
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CVL 
To  take  him  was  the  point — The  truly  brave, 

When  they  behold  the  brave  oppressM  with  odds, 
Are  touch'd  with  a  desire  to  shield  and  save ;  — 

A  mixture  of  wild  beasts  and  demi-gods 
Are  they — now  furious  as  the  sweeping  wave, 

Now  moved  with  pity :  even  as  sometimes  nods 
The  rugged  tree  unto  the  summer  wind, 
Compassion  breathes  along  the  savage  mind. 

cvn. 

But  he  would  not  be  fa***,  and  replied 

To  all  the  propositions  of  surrender 
By  mowing  Christians  down  on  every  side, 

As  obstinate  as  Swedish  Charles  at  Bender.  * 
His  five  brave  boys  no  less  the  foe  defied ; 

Whereon  the  Russian  pathos  grew  less  tender, 
As  being  a  virtue,  like  terrestrial  patience, 
Apt  to  wear  out  on  trifling  provocations. 


cvm. 

And  spite  of  Johnson  and  of  Juan,  who 
Expended  all  their  Eastern  phraseology 

In  begging  him,  for  God's  sake,  just  to  show 
So  much  less  fight  as  might  form  an  apology 

For  them  in  saving  such  a  desperate  foe  — 
He  hewM  away,  like  doctors  of  theology 

When  they  dispute  with  sceptics ;  and  with  curses 

Struck  at  his  friends,  as  babies  beat  their  nurses. 

CEL 

Nay,  he  had  wounded,  though  but  slightly,  both 
Juan  and  Johnson ;  whereupon  they  fell, 

The  first  with  sighs,  the  second  with  an  oath, 
Upon  his  angry  sultanshlp,  pell-mell, 

And  all  around  were  grown  exceeding  wroth 
At  such  a  pertinacious  Infidel, 

And  pour'd  upon  him  and  his  sons  Uke  rain, 

Which  they  resisted  like  a  sandy  plain 

CX. 

That  drinks  and  still  is  dry.  At  last  they  perish'd— 
His  second  son  was  levell'd  by  a  shot ; 

Bis  third  was  sabred ;  and  the  fourth,  most  cherish'd 
Of  all  the  five,  on  bayonets  met  his  lot ; 

The  fifth,  who,  by  a  Christian  mother  nourish'd, 
Had  been  neglected,  ill-used,  and  what  not, 

Because  deform'd,  yet  died  all  game  and  bottom, 

To  save  a  sire  who  blush'd  that  he  begot  him. 

CXL 
The  eldest  was  a  true  and  tameless  Tartar, 

As  great  a  scoroer  of  the  Nasarene 
As  ever  Mahomet  pick'd  out  for  a  martyr, 

Who  only  saw  the  black-eyed  girls  in  green, 
Who  make  the  beds  of  those  who  wont  take  quarter 

On  earth,  in  Paradise ;  and  when  once  seen, 
Those  houris,  like  all  other  pretty  creatures, 
Do  just  whate'er  they  please,  by  dint  of  features. 


And  what  they  pleased  to  do  with  the  young  khan 
In  heaven  I  know  not,  nor  pretend  to  guess ; 

But  doubtless  they  prefer  a  fine  young  man 
To  tough  old  heroes,  and  can  do  no  less ; 


nation ;  cinq  de  set  fill  combettaJent  a  sea  cotes,  il  let  en- 
conrageait  par  son  example." — Hut.  de  la  N.  R.  torn.  ill. 
p.  3157] 

i  ["  At  Bender,  after  the  firtal  battle  of  Fultawa,  Charles 
gave  a  proof  of  that  unreasonable  obstinacy,  which  fxrasiftiwl 
all  his  misfortunes  In  Turkey.  When  advised  to  write  to  the 
grand  vizier,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Turks,  he  said  it 
"ihfsdignlty.    The  same  obstinacy  placed  hbn 


And  that  *s  the  cause  no  doubt  why,  If  we  sen 

A  field  of  battle's  ghastly  wucfernes, 
For  one  rough,  weather-beaten,  veteran  body, 
Tou  11  find  ten  thousand  handsome  coxcomb}  bloody. 

cxm. 

Tour  houris  also  have  a  natural  pleasure 
In  lopping  off  your  lately  married  men. 

Before  the  bridal  hours  have  danced  thdr  mrsm 
And  the  sad,  second  moon  grows  dim  again. 

Or  dull  repentance  hath  had  dreary  Wsur* 
To  wish  him  back  a  bachelor  now  and  thro: 

And  thus  your  hour!  (It  may  be)  disputes 

Of  these  brief  blossoms  the  immediate  fruits. 

CX1T. 

Thus  the  young  khan,  with  houris  In  his  sight, 
Thought  not  upon  the  charms  of  four  young  brim. 

But  bravely  ruah*d  on  his  first  heavenly  nigst 
In  short,  howeVr  our  better  faith  derides. 

These  black-eyed  virgins  make  the  Moslems  figtt, 
As  though  there  were  one  heaven  and  aw  b> 
sides  — 

Whereas,  if  all  be  true  we  hear  of  heaven 

And  hell,  there  must  at  least  be  six  or  seven. 

CXV. 

So  fully  flash'd  the  phantom  on  his  eyes, 
That  when  the  very  lance  was  In  bis  heart. 

He  shouted  "  Allah ! "  and  saw  Paradise 
With  all  Its  veil  of  mystery  drawn  apart, 

And  bright  eternity  without  disguise 

On  his  soul,  like  a  ceaseless  sunrise,  dart:— 

With  prophets,  houris,  angels,  saints,  descried 

In  one  voluptuous  blaze, — and  then  he  died: 

CXVL 

But  with  a  heavenly  rapture  on  his  ace. 
The  good  old  khan,  who  long  had  ceased  to  «t 

Houris,  or  aught  except  his  florid  race, 

Who  grew  like  cedars  round  him  gkaioudj— 

When  he  beheld  his  latest  hero  grace 
The  earth,  which  he  became  like  a  fleU'd  tree, 

Paused  for  a  moment  from  the  fight,  and  cast 

A  glance  on  that  slain  son,  his  first  and  last 

CXYTJ. 

The  soldiers,  who  beheld  him  drop  bis  point 
Stopp'd  as  If  once  more  willing  to  concede 

Quarter,  In  case  he  bade  them  not "  arovnt!" 
As  he  before  had  done.     He  did  not  bead 

Their  pause  nor  signs :  hb  heart  was  out  of  joist 
And  shook  (till  now  unshaken)  like  a  reed, 

As  he  look'd  down  upon  his  children  gone. 

And  felt— though  done  with  Urn— he  wa*aJoee>J 

CXVUL  ^^ 

But  'twas  a  transient  tremor :  —with  a  spring 
Upon  the  Russian  steel  hb  breast  he  flu&f  • 

As  carelessly  as  hurls  the  moth  her  wtag 
Against  the  light  wherein  she  dies :  he  dang 

Closer,  that  all  the  deadlier  they  might  wring, 
Unto  the  bayonets  which  lud  lOerted  nbr***' 

And  throwing  back  a  dim  look  on  his  sons, 

In  one  wide  wound  pour*d  forth  bis  son!  si 


cessarily  at  variance  with  all  the  odalsuri  ef  the 

VOLTAttX.] 

*  [**  Ces  dnq  fib  fhrent  farai  tots  was  en  T»*J* 
cessa  point  de  se  battre,  repondit  par  dsa  coops  ee  •"Vj; 
propositions  de  se  rendre,  eft  ns  All  attaint  da  caap i"*r 
qn*  apres  aroir  abattn  de  sa  Btafa  basin nssji  fo  a***"^  • 
pins  acharnet  *  aa  prise ;  lerestsdesa troop* ati 
-flat,  av  la  X Jl.  p.  tlftv] 
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CXIX. 

Tis  strange  enough— the  rough,  tough  soldiers, 
who 

Spared  neither  sex  nor  age  in  their  career 
Of  carnage,  when  this  old  man  was  pierced  through, 

And  lay  before  them  with  his  children  near, 
Touch'd  by  the  heroism  of  him  they  slew, 

Were  melted  for  a  moment ;  though  no  tear 
Flow'd  from  their  bloodshot  eyes,  all  red  with  strife, 
They  bonour'd  such  determined  scorn  of  life. 

cxx. 

But  the  stone  bastion  still  kept  up  its  Are, 

Where  the  chief  pacha  calmly  held  his  post : 
Some  twenty  times  he  made  the  Russ  retire, 
And  baffled  the  assaults  of  all  their  host ; 
i  At  length  he  condescended  to  inquire 
If  yet  the  city's  rest  were  won  or  lost ; 
And  being  told  the  latter,  sent  a  bey 
i   To  answer  Bibas*  summons  to  give  way. l 

\  CXXL 

In  the- mean  time,  cross-leggM,  with  great  sang-froid, 

Among  the  scorching  ruins  he  sat  smoking 
Tobacco  on  a  little  carpet ;  — Troy 

Saw  nothing  like  the  scene  around ; — yet  looking 
With  martial  stoicism,  nought  seem'd  to  annoy 

His  stern  philosophy ;  but  gently  stroking 
His  beard,  he  puff 'd  his  pipe's  ambrosial  gales, 
As  If  he  had  three  lives,  as  well  as  tails.  * 

CXXIL 
The  town  was  taken — whether  he  might  yield 

Himself  or  bastion,  little  matter'd  now : 
His  stubborn  valour  was  no  future  shield. 

Ismail  's  no  more !     The  crescent's  silver  bow 
Sunk,  and  the  crimson  cross  glared  o'er  the  field, 

But  red  with  no  redeeming  gore :  the  gjow 
Of  burning  streets,  like  moonlight  on  the  water, 
Was  imaged  back  in  blood,  the  sea  of  slaughter. 


All  that  the  mind  would  shrink  from  of  excesses ; 

All  that  the  body  perpetrates  of  bad ; 
AH  that  we  read,  bear,  dream,  of  man's  distresses ; 

All  that  the  devil  would  do  if  run  stark  mad ; 
All  that  defies  the  worst  which  pen  expresses ; 

All  by  which  hell  is  peopled,  or  as  sad 
As  heU— mere  mortals  who  their  power  abuse— 
Was  here  (as  heretofore  and  since)  let  loose.  ■ 

I  rw  QuoJque  let  Roam*  fussent  rf pandas  dans  U  vlue,  la 
button  dc  plerre  resistalt  encore ;  il  etait  defendu  par  un 
vteillerd,  pacha  i.  trots  queues,  et  commandant  let  forces  re- 
onle*  I  firoael.  On  lul  propose  una  capitulation ;  II  de- 
mand* il  le  reste  da  la  vUle  etait  conquls ;  tur  cette  re- 
pout*,  fl  autorisa  quelques-uns  de  cat  oSclera  i  capitular 
arte  M.  de  RibM/*—  Hit.  delaN.Jt.  p.  216. ] 

•  f  *•  Pendant  ca  colloque,  (1  ratU  eiendu  sur  des  tapis  placet 
tur  tea  rubiea  da  la  forterette,  fumant  m  pipe  avec  la  meme 
tranquiUlta  et  La  mema  InduTerance  que  til  ant  eta  etranger 
A  toot  ca  qui  m  pastalt." — Ibid.  p.  216.] 

s  [Xo  man  could  detcrihe  the  horrort  which  ensued.  The 
ferocious  victors,  lnttead  of  being  struck  with  admiration  or 
rvepeet  by  the  noble  defence  of  the  brava  garrison,  ware  so 
enraged  at  the  great  slaughter  of  their  fellows  which  had 
taken  place,  that  no  bounds  could  be  prescribed  to  the  excess 
of  thaw  fury.  Ail  order  and  command  seem  to  hare  been 
entirely  at  an  end  during  the  horrors  of  that  terrible  night : 
the  officers  could  neither  restrain  the  slaughter,  nor  prevent 
Um  general  plunder,  made  by  the  lawless  and  ferocious  sol- 
diers. Thousands  of  the  Turks,  Incapable  of  enduring  the 
sight  of  the  horrid  scenes  of  destruction  In  which  all  that  was 
t*>  them  was  involved,  rushed  desperately  upon  the 
of  the  enemy,  la  order  to  shorten  their  misery ; 


CXXIV. 
If  here  and  there  some  transient  trait  of  pity 

Was  shown,  and  some  more  noble  heart  broke  through 
Its  bloody  bond,  and  saved,  perhaps,  some  pretty 

Child,  or  an  aged,  helpless  man  or  two— 
What 's  this  in  one  annihilated  city, 

Where  thousand  loves,  and  ties,  and  duties  grew  ? 
Cockneys  of  London !  Muscadins  of  Paris  1 
Just  ponder  what  a  pious  pastime  war  is. 

CXXV. 

Think  how  the  Joys  of  reading  a  Gazette 
Are  purchased  by  all  agonies  and  crimes : 

Or  if  these  do  not  move  you,  don't  forget 
Such  doom  may  be  your  own  in  after-times. 

Meantime  the  Taxes,  Castlereagh,  and  Debt, 
Are  hints  as  good  as  sermons,  or  as  rhymes. 

Bead  your  own  hearts  and  Ireland's  present  story, 

Then  feed  her  famine  fet  with  Wellesley's  glory. 

• 

CXXVL 

But  still  there  is  unto  a  patriot  nation, 

Which  loves  so  well  its  country  and  its  king, 

A  subject  of  sublimest  exultation — 
Bear  It,  ye  Muses,  on  your  brightest  wing ! 

Howe'er  the  mighty  locust,  Desolation, 
Strip  your  green  fields,  and  to  your  harvests  cling, 

Gaunt  famine  never  shall  approach  the  throne— 

Though  Ireland  starve,  great  George  weighs  twenty 
stone. 

CXXVIL 
But  let  me  put  an  end  unto  my  theme : 

There  was  an  end  of  Ismail — hapless  town  I 
Far  flash'd  her  burning  towers  o'er  Danube's  stream, 

And  redly  ran  his  blushing  waters  down. 
The  horrid  war-whoop  and  the  shriller  scream 

Rose  still ;  but  fainter  were  gie  thunders  grown : 
Of  forty  thousand  who  had  mann'd  the  wall, 
Some  hundreds  breathed — the  rest  were  silent  alii4 

CXXVIIL 
In  one  thing  ne'ertheless  'tis  fit  to  praise 

The  Russian  army  upon  this  occasion, 
A  virtue  much  in  fashion  now-a-days, 

And  therefore  worthy  of  commemoration  t 
The  topic's  tender,  so  shall  be  my  phrase — 

Perhaps  the  season's  chin,  and  their  long  station 
In  winter's  depth,  or  want  of  rest  and  victual, 
Had  made  them  chaste ; — they  ravlsh'd  very  little. 

while  those  who  could  reach  the  Danube  threw  themselves 
headlong  Into  it  for  the  same  purpose.  The  streets  and  pass- 
ages were  so  choked  by  the  heaps  of  dead  and  dying  bodies 
which  lay  in  them,  at  considerably  to  impede  the  progress  of 
the  victors  in  their  eager  search  for  plunder. --Da.  Lac- 
asuca,  in  Ann.  Reg.  for  1791.] 

4  ["  On  egorgea  Indistinctement,  on  taocagea  la  place  $  et 
la  rage  du  vainqueur  so  repandit  corome  un  torrent  furieux 
qui  a  renverse  les  digues  qui  le  retenaient :  personne  obdnt  de 
grace,  et  trtnU  kuit  mitie  kuii  cent  woteanU  Tares  pfrlrent 
dans  cette  journee  de  tang."—  Htii.  eV  la  Nomw.  Jtassir,  torn, 
til.  p.  214. 

'*  Among  those  who  fall  were  a  number  of  the  bravest, 
most  experienced,  and  renowned  commanders  in  the  Turkish 
armlet.  Six  or  seven  Tartar  princes,  of  the  illustrious  line 
of  Gherai,  likewise  perished  with  the  rest.  A  few  hundreds 
of  prisoners  were  preserved,  to  serve  as  melancholy  recorders 
and  witnesses  of  die  destruction  which  they  had  beheld.  In 
consequence  of  an  accurate  inquiry  set  on  foot  by  an  Ottoman 
commander  of  rank,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of 
Turks,  who  perished  in  the  slaughter  of  Ismail,  amounted 
to  thirty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen."— Da. 
LauaaMCB.] 
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Much  did  they  slay,  more  plunder,  and  no  I 
Might  here  end  there  occur  tome  violation 

In  the  other  line ; — but  not  to  such  excess 
At  when  the  French,  that  dissipated  nation, 

Take  towns  by  storm :  no  causes  can  I  guess, 
Except  cold  weather  and  commiseration ; 

But  all  the -ladies,  save  some  twenty  score, 

Were  almost  as  much  virgins  as  before. 


Some  odd  ™l«t»v— » too,  happen'd  in  the  dark, 
Which  show'd  a  want  of  lanterns,  or  of  taste — 

Indeed  the  smoke  was  such  they  scarce  could  mark 
Their  friends  from  foes, — besides  such  things  from 

Occur,  though  rarely,  when  there  Is  a  spark     [haste 
Of  light  to  save  the  venerably  chaste : 

But  six  old  damsels,  each  of  seventy  years, 

Were  all  deflowered  by  different  grenadiers. 

v/  A  .\  A  I* 

But  on  the  whole  their  continence  was  great ; 

So  that  some  disappointment  there  ensued 
To  those  who  had  felt  the  inconvenient  state 

Of  "  single  blessedness,*1  and  thought  it  good 
(Since  it  was  not  their  fruit,  but  only  fete, 

To  bear  these  crosses)  for  each  waning  prude 
To  make  a  Boman  sort  of  Sabine  wedding. 
Without  the  expense  and  the  suspense  of  bedding. 

cxxxn. 

Some  voices  of  the  buxom  middle-aged 

Were  also  heard  to  wonder  in  the  din 
(Widows  of  forty  were  these  birds  long  caged) 

"  Wherefore  the  ravishing  did  not  begin ! " 
But  while  the  thirst  for  gore  and  plunder  raged, 

There  was  small  leisure  for  superfluous  sin ; 
But  whether  they  escaped  or  no,  lies  hid 
In  darkness — I  can  only  hope  they  did. 

CXXXIIL 
Suwarrow  now  was  conqueror — a  match 

For  Timour  or  for  Zlnghis  in  his  trade,      [thatch 
While  mosques  and  streets,  beneath  his  eyes,  like 

Biased,  and  the  cannon's  roar  was  scarce  allay'd, 
With  bloody  hands  he  wrote  his  first  despatch ; 

And  here  exactly  follows  what  he  said :  — 
"  Glory  to  God  and  to  the  Empress !  **  (Power* 
Eternal!  tuck  name*  mingled!)  **  Ismail's  ours.** l 

CXXXIV. 
Methinks  these  are  the  most  tremendous  words, 

Since  "  Mend,  Meni,  Tekel,"  and  M  Upharsin," 
Which  hands  or  pens  have  ever  traced  of  swords. 

Heaven  help  me !  I'm  but  little  of  a  parson : 
What  Daniel  read  was  short-hand  of  the  Lord's, 

Severe,  sublime ;  the  prophet  wrote  no  farce  on 
The  fate  of  nations ; — but  this  Buss  so  witty 
Could  rhyme,  like  Nero,  o'er  a  burning  city.  * 

1  In  the  original  Rnssian  — 

"  Slave  bogn !  tiara  vain  ! 
Krepost  Vxala  y  11  tarn $• 

a  kind  of  couplet;  for  he  was  a  poet 

9  [Mr.  Tweddell,  who  met  with  Suwarrow  In  the  Ukraine, 
says — "He  is  a  most  extraordinary  character.  He  dines 
every  morning  about  nine.  He  sleeps  almost  naked ;  he 
assets  a  perfect  indiflerence  to  beat  and  cold;  and  quits  his 
chamber,  which  approaches  to  suffocation,  in  order  to  review 
his  troops.  In  a  thin  linen  Jacket,  while  the  thermometer  of 
Beanmur  Is  at  ten  degrees  below  (reeling.  His  manners 
correspond  with  his  humours.  I  dined  with  him  this  morn- 
lag.  He  cried  to  me  across  the  table, — •  Tweddell ! '  (he 
generally  addressed  me  by  my  surname,  without  addition) 
r*k.  vwmA  r-~  »•»«.  Portsmouth—  I  have  just  received  a 


He  wrote  this  Polar  melody,  and  set  it. 
Duly  accompanied  by  shrieks  and  gram, 

Which  few  will  sing,  I  trust,  but  none  forget  ft— 
For  I  will  teach,  if  possible,  the  stone* 

To  rise  against  earth's  tyrants.    Never  a*  It 
Be  said  that  we  still  truckle  unto  thrones;— 

But  ye— our  children's  children  t  think  how  «t 

8how*d  what  thing*  wert  before  the  world  was  ftw! 


CXXXVL 

That  hour  b  not  for  us,  bat  *  Is  for  yon: 
And  as,  in  the  great  Joy  of  your  mfllennlim, 

Tou  hardly  will  believe  such  things  were  tree 
As  now  occur,  I  thought  that  I  would  pen  yea 'em; 

But  may  their  very  memory  perish  too!— 
Tet  if  perchance  ranember'd,  still  disdain  yoaw 

More  than  you  scorn  the  savages  of  yore, 

Who  painted  their  ban  limbs,  but  a*  with  pre. 


And  when  you  hear  historians  talk  of  throod, 
And  those  that  sate  upon  them,  let  It  be 

As  we  now  gate  upon  the  mammoth  *  bone, 
And  wonder  what  oM  world  such  ffcings  coold  ** 

Or  hieroglyphics  on  Egyptian  stones, 
The  pleasant  riddles  of  futurity— 

Guessing  at  what  shall  happily  be  hid. 

As  the  real  purpose  of  a  pyramid. 


Reader !  I  have  kept  my  word,— at  least  so  or 
As  the  first  Canto  promised.    Tou  have  now 

Had  sketches  of  love,  tempest,  travel,  war,— 
All  very  accurate,  you  must  allow, 

And  epic,  if  plain  truth  should  prove  do  bsr; 
For  I  have  drawn  much  less  with  a  long  bo* 

Than  my  forerunners.     Carelessly  I  sing. 

But  Phoebuf  lends  me  now  and  then  s  string 


With  which  I  still  can  harp,  and  carp,  sod  Mdk 
What  further  hath  beallen  or  may  befiUl 

The  hero  of  this  grand  poetic  riddle, 
I  by  and  by  may  tell  you,  if  at  aU: 

But  now  I  choose  to  break  off  in  the  middle, 
Worn  out  with  battering  Ismail's  stubborn  f» 

While  Juan  is  sent  off  with  the  despatch, 

For  which  all  Petersburgh  fa  on  the  witch.  > 

CXL. 

This  special  honour  was  cooferr'd,  because 
He  had  behaved  with  courage  and  heanaftfty  - 

Which  latt  men  like,  when  they  have  tfast  to  saw 
From  their  ferocities  produced  by  vanity- 

His  little  captive  gain'd  him  some  applause 
For  saving  her  amidst  the  wild  Intsofty 

Of  carnage, —and  I  think  he  was  more  gfa*  ta  *» 

Safety,  than  his  new  order  of  St  Vladimir. 

courier  from  England.  The  Kb*  b  tn  <*fj''"£if 
Sheridan,  Protector.*  A  great  deaf  of  1*  **■*»!  "-J 
Is  affected:  he  finds  that  U  suits  fail  troonysad  «s*J^ 
he  has  to  deal  with.  I  asked  him.  If.  ot*"C?7W 
Ismail,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  wtm  "»«■£?«"*• 
day.  He  said  he  wentnome  and  wept  Is  aU  ** 
moAsi,  p.  ISA.]  .       .  >k>  tfcdy 

»  ["  The  ostentatious  and  fantastic  dtsjdsyof  «M  >^ 
trophies  taken  at  Ismail,  which  were  «,B*J*"LX  s* 
bited  at  Petersburgh,  was  mwottbi  the  P**"?£l*m 
nanimlty.  and  the  high  character  of  the  ***frlzZ& 
The  tragedy  should  have  dosed  at  the  ^''"Ei  «•  *m» 
act  on  the  spot  ft  was  attrihotad  mora  toij»»  ^ 
ttfytngthe  excessive  vaotty  of  Prince  P*««KiES_ni. 
not  easily  satiated,  thanthat  of  the  aware*  sasss* 
Lauassfca.] 
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CXLL 
The  Moslem  orphan  went  with  her  protector, 

For  the  was  homeless,  houseless,  helpless ;  all 
Her  friends,  like  the  sad  family  of  Hector, 
i      Had  perish'd  in  the  field  or  by  the  wall : 
i  Her  very  place  of  birth  was  but  a  spectre 
I      Of  what  it  had  been ;  there  the  M ueasln's  call l 
To  prayer  was  heard  no  more  I — and  Juan  wept, 
And  made  a  tow  to  shield  her,  which  he  kept  * 


JBon  3>uan. 


CANTO   THE   WIWTH. 3 


I. 

Oh ,  Wellington  I  (or  M  Ylllainton  "  < — for  Fame 
Sounds  the  heroic  syllables  both  ways ; 

France  could  not  even  conquer  your  great  name, 
But  punn'd  it  down  to  this  facetious  phrase— 

Beating  or  beaten  she  will  laugh  the  same,) 
You  have  obtaln'd  great  pensions  and  much  praise : 

Glory  like  yours  should  any  dare  gainsay, 

Humanity  would  rise,  and  thunder.  "Nay  t "  * 

II. 

I  dont  think  that  you  used  Kinnaird  quite  well 
In  Marinet's  affair  «— In  fact,  'twas  shabby, 

And  like  some  other  things  won't  do  to  tell 
Upon  your  tomb  in  Westminster's  old  abbey. 

Upon  the  rest  tis  not  worth  while  to  dwell, 
Such  tales  being  for  the  tea-hours  of  some  tabby ; 

But  though  your  years  as  man  tend  fast  to  aero, 

la  fact  your  grace  is  still  but  a  young  hero. 

>  ISeeaatfr'.p.xxJ 

>  [Ctnto  VI.,  VIC,  and  VIIL,  If  we  except  some  parte  of 
the  assault  of  Ismail,  contain  a  considerably  lets  proportion 
of  the  Mgber  class  of  poetry,  than  was  to  be  found  in  those 
which  preceded  them.  But  in  the  keen  and  pervading  satire, 
the  bitter  and  biting  irony,  which  constitute  toe  peculiar  forte 
of  Lord  Byron,  we  perceive  no  falling  off  In  these  present 
cantos.  Nor  are  they  deficient  In  that  vein  of  playful  hu- 
mour, and  that  felicitous  transition  "  from  grave  to  gay, 
from  lively  to  severe,"  so  conspicuous  in  their  predecessors. 
The  execution,  on  the  whole,  we  think  quite  equal  to  that 
displayed  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  poem.  —  Campbell] 

*  [Cantos  IX.,  X.,  and  XI.  were  written  at  Pisa,  and 
rabUsbed  in  London,  by  Mr.  John  Hunt,  in  August,  1833. 
we  extract  the  following  specimen  of  contemporary  criti- 
cism:— 

"  That  there  b  a  great  deal  of  what  Is  objectionable  in  these 
three  cantos,  who  can  deny?  What  can  be  more  so  than  to 
attack  the  King,  with  low,  vile,  personal  bufibonerles— 
bottomed  in  utter  falsehood,  and  expressed  In  crawling 
Bailee  ?  What  can  be  more  exquisitely  worthy  of  contempt 
thin  the  savage  imbecility  of  these  eternal  tirades  against  the 
Duke  of  Wellington?  What  more  pitiable  than  the  state  of 
mind  that  can  and  any  gratification  In  calling  such  a  man  as 
Soutbey  by  nicknames  that  one  would  be  ashamed  of  applying 
to  a  coal-heaver?  What  can  be  so  abject  as  this  eternal 
trampling  upon  the  dutt  of  Caatlereagh?  Lord  Byron  ought 
to  know  that  all  men,  of  all  parties,  unite  In  regarding  all 
these  things,  but  especially  the  first  and  the  last,  as  insults 
to  themselves,  and  as  most  miserable  degradations  of  him. 

**  But  soil  Don  Juan  Is,  without  exception,  the  first  of 
Lord  Byron's  works.  It  Is  by  far  the  most  original  In  point 
x>(  conception.  It  la  decidedly  original  in  point  of  tone.  It 
oootaina  the  finest  specimens  of  serious  poetry  he  has  ever 
written :  and  It  contains  the  finest  specimens  of  ludicrous 
poetry  that  our  age  has  witnessed.  Frere  may  have  written 
the  atansa  earlier ;  he  may  have  written  It  more  carefully, 
more  musically,  If  you  will;  but  what  Is  he  to  Byron?  Where 
b  the  sweep,  the  pith,  the  scaring  pinion,  the  lavish  luxury 
of  genius  reveUmg  In  strength.    No ;  no:  Don  Juan,  saytbe 


JJL 

Though  Britain  owes  (and  pays  you  too)  so  much, 
Yet  Europe  doubtless  owes  you  greatly  more : 

You  have  repair'd  Legitimacy's  crutch, 
A  prop  not  quite  so  certain  as  before : 

The  Spanish,  and  the  French,  as  well  as  Dutch, 
Have  seen,  and  felt,  how  strongly  you,  restore  ; 

And  Waterloo  has  made  the  world  your  debtor 

(I  wish  your  bards  would  sing  it  rather  better). 

IV. 
You  are  "  the  best  of  cut-throats :  "7 — do  not  start; 

The  phrase  is  Shakspeare's,  and  not  misapplied :  — 
War's  a  brain-spattering,  windpipe-slitting  art, 

Unless  her  cause  by  right  be  sanctified. 
If  you  have  acted  once  a  generous  part, 

The  world,  not  the  world's  masters,  will  decide, 
And  I  shall  be  delighted  to  learn  who, 
Save  you  and  yours,  have  galn'd  by  Waterloo  ? 

V. 

I  am  no  flatterer — you've  supp'd  full  of  flattery : 
They  say  you  like  it  too — 'tis  no  great  wonder. 

He  whose  whole  life  has  been  assault  and  battery. 
At  last  may  get  a  little  tired  of  thunder ; 

And  swallowing  eulogy  much  more  than  satire,  he 
May  like  being  praised  for  every  lucky  blunder, 

Call'd  "  Saviour  of  the  Nations"— not  yet  saved, 

And  "  Europe's  Liberator"— stffl  enslaved.  • 

VI. 
I've  done.     Now  go  and  dine  from  off  the  plate 

Presented  by  the  Prince  of  the  Brazils, 
And  send  the  sentinel  before  your  gate 

A  slice  or  two  from  your  luxurious  meals :  ° 
He  fought,  but  has  not  fed  so  well  of  late. 

Some  hunger,  too,  they  say  the  people  feels :  — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  you  deserve  your  ration, 
But  pray  give  back  a  little  to  the  nation. 

canting  world  what  It  will,  la  destined  to  hold  a  permanent 
rank  In  the  literature  of  our  country.  It  will  always  be  referred 
to  as  furnishing  the  most  powerful  picture  of  that  vein  of 
thought  (no  matter  how  false  and  bad)  which  distinguishes  a> 
great  portion  of  the  thinking  people  of  our  time."— Black- 
wood.] 

«  ["  Faut  qu*  lord  VlUalnton  ait  tout  prls, 

N'y  a  plus  d' argent  dans  c'gueux  de  Paris."-. 

Dx  BbjumoxxO 
»  Query,  Myf —Printer's  Devil. 

•  [The  late  Lord  Kinnaird  was  received  in  Paris,  in  1814. 
with  great  civility  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  royal 
family  of  France,  but  he  had  himself  presented  to  Buonaparte 
during  the  hundred  days,  and  Intrigued  on  with  those  of  that 
faction,  in  spite  of  the  Duke's  remonstrances,  until  the  re- 
stored government  ordered  him  out  of  the  French  territory 
in  1816.  In  1817,  he  became  acquainted  at  Brussels  with  one 
Marmit,  an  adventurer  mixed  up  In  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
the  Duke  In  the  streets  of  Pans.  This  fellow  at  first  pro- 
mised to  discover  the  man  who  actually  shot  at  his  Grace,  out, 
on  reaching  Paris,  shuffled  and  would  say  nothing ;  and  Lord 
Kinnaird's  mowed  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Duke  was* 
that  he  did  not  protect  this  creature  from  the  French  police, 
who,  not  doubting  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  his  Grace's  life,  arrested  him  accordingly.  He  was 
tried  along  with  the  actual  assassin,  and  both  were  ■^ptittud 
by  the  Parisian  Jury.] 

r  r«  Thou  art  the  best  o'  the  cut-throats."— x/ocerte. 
act  ill.  sc.  Hi.]  ^^ 

•  Vide  Speeches  in  Parliament,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

■  *•  I  at  this  time  got  a  post,  being  for  fatigue,  with  four 
others.  We  were  sent  to  break  biscuit,  and  make  a  mess  for 
Lord  Wellington's  hounds.  I  was  very  hungry,  and  thought 
it  a  good  Job  at  the  time,  as  we  got  our  own  fill  while  we 
broke  the  biscuit,— a  thing  I  bad  not  got  for  some  days. 
When  thus  engaged,  the  Prodigal  Bon  was  never  once  out  of 
my  mind;  and  I  sighed,  as  I  fed  the  dogs,  over  my  bumble 
situation  and  my  ruined  hopes.*' — Journal  of  a  Soldier  of  the 
7lar  Regiment  during  the  war  As  Spain. 
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VEL 

I  don't  mean  to  reflect — a  man  so  great  at 
You,  my  lord  duke  I  is  far  above  reflection  t 

The  high  Boman  fashion,  too,  of  Cincfamatos, 
With  modern  history  has  but  small  connection : 

Though  as  an  Irishman  you  love  potatoes, 
Tou  need  not  take  them  under  your  direction ; 

And  half  a  minion  tor  your  Sabine  Ann 

Is  rather  dear  I— I'm  sure  I  mean  no  harm. 

VUL 

Great  men  have  always  scorn'd  great  recompenses : 
Epamlnondas  saved  his  Thebes,  and  died, 

Not  leaving  even  his  funeral  expenses : l 

George  Washington  had  thanks,  and  nought  beside, 

Except  the  all-cloudless  glory  (which  lew  men's  is) 
To  free  his  country :  Pitt  too  had  his  pride, 

And  as  a  high-soultt  minister  of  state  is 

Renown'd  for  ruining  Great  Britain  gratis.  * 


Never  had  mortal  man  such  opportunity, 

Except  Napoleon,  or  abused  it  more ; 
Tou  might  have  freed  fallen  Europe  from  the  unity 

Of  tyrants,  and  been  blest  from  shore  to  shore : 
And  now — what  w  your  lame?     Shall  the  Muse 
tune  it  ye  ? 

Now — that  the  rabble's  lint  vain  shouts  are  o'er  ? 
Go !  hear  it  in  your  fhmish'd  country's  cries ! 
Behold  the  world !  and  curse  your  victories  I 

X. 
As  these  new  cantos  touch  on  warlike  feats, 

To  you  the  unflattering  Muse  deigns  to  inscribe 
Truths,  that  you  will  not  read  in  the  Gazettes, 

But  which  'tis  time  to  teach  the  hireling  tribe 
Who  fatten  on  their  country's  gore,  and  debts, 

Must  be  recited— and  without  a  bribe. 
Tou  did  great  things :  but  not  being  gnat  in  mind, 
Have  left  undone  the  greatest — and  mankind. 


Death  laughs— Go  ponder  o'er  the  skeleton 
With  which  men  image  out  the  unknown  thing 

That  hides  the  past  world,  like  to  a  set  sun 
Which  stm  elsewhere  may  rouse  a  brighter  spring — 

Death  laughs  at  all  you  weep  for :  —  look  upon 
This  hourly  dread  of  all  I  whose  threatened  tting 

Turns  life  to  terror,  even  though  in  its  sheath : 

Mark  1  hew  its  lipless  mouth  grins  without  breath ! 

xn. 

Mark  I  how  it  laughs  and  scorns  at  an  you  are ! 

And  yet  wot  what  you  are;  from  oar  to  ear 
It  laughn  not — there  is  now  no  fleshy  bar 

So  call'd ;  the  Antic  long  hath  ceased  to  hear, 
But  still  he  smile* ;  and  whether  near  or  far, 

He  strips  from  man  that  mantle  (far  more  dear 
Than  even  the  tailor's),  his  Incarnate  skin, 
White,  black,  or  copper— the  dead  bones  will  grin. 

*  £"  In  other  illustrious  men  you  will  observe  that  each 
possessed  some  one  shining  quality,  which  was  the  foundation 
of  his  lame:  in  Epammbndas,  all  the  virtues  are  found 
united ;  force  of  body,  eloquence  of  expression,  rigour  of 
mind,  contempt  of  riches." —Dion.  810.  ub.  xt.] 

*  [Those  persons  who  represent  our  statesmen  as  living 
and  mttening  upon  the  public  spoil,  must  either  be  grossly 
ignorant,  or  wicked  enough  to  employ  arguments  which  they 
know  to  be  false.  The  emoluments  of  office,  almost  in  every 
department  of  the  state,  and  especially  in  all  the  highest,  are 
notoriously  inadequate  to  the  expenditure  which  the  situation 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  no  gambler,  no  prodigal,  and 


And  thus  Death  laughs,— It  Is  sad  SMrrtment, 
But  stm  It  it  so ;  and  with  each  example 

Why  should  not  Lift  be  equally  content 
With  his  superior,  In  a  smile  to  trample 

Upon  the  nothings  which  are  dairy  spent 
Like  bubbles  on  an  ocean  much  km  ample 

Than  the  eternal  deluge,  winch  devours 

Suns  as  rays— worlds  like  atonv— years  Hat 


"Tobe,ornottobe?  that  is  the  question,* 
Says  Shakspeare,  who  just  now  is  much  mhaWsa. 

I  am  neither  Alexander  nor  Heffcasftion, 
Nor  ever  had  for  abstract  fame  much  pasta; 

But  would  much  rather  have  a  sound  digestion 
Than  Buonaparte's  amcer:--could  I  dam  on 

Through  fifty  victories  to  shame  or  tame, 

Without  a  stomach — what  were  a  good  mm? 


"  O  dura  ilia  meesorum  r  *— «  Oh 
Te  rigid  guts  of  reapers!"  I  translate 

For  the  great  benefit  of  those  who  know 
What  indigestion  Is — that  Inward  fate 

Which  makes  all  Styx  through  one  small  Biers' 
A  peasant's  sweat  is  worth  his  lord's  estate: 

Let  this  one  toll  far  orecd—teatf  rack  farm* 

He  who  sleeps  best  may  be  the  most  content 


"  To  be,  or  not  to  be  ?  "—Ere  1  decide, 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  wham  a?  seiss. 

Tis  true  we  speculate  both  far  and  wide, 
And  deem,  because  wne  sec,  we  are  «!-••»*• 

For  my  part,  1 11  enlist  on  neither  sale, 
Until  I  see  both  tides  for  once  agreeing. 

For  me,  I  sometimes  think  that  life  is  death, 

Bather  than  Ufa  a  mere  afflrfr  of  breath. 


••Que  scais-Je  ?  *«  was  the  motto  of  Montaigne, 
As  also  of  the  first  academicians ; 

That  all  Is  dubious  which  man  may  attain, 
Was  one  of  their  most  favourite  position*. 

There's  no  such  thing  an  certainty,  that*  pltia 
As  any  of  Mortality's  amdftioos ; 

So  little  do  we  know  what  we're  about  m 

This  world,  I  doubt  if  doubt  itself  be  deuhtha> 


It  is  a  pleasant  voyage  perhaps  to  float, 
Like  Pyrrho*,  on  a  sea  of  specutatftsnt 

But  what  if  carrying  sail  caprine  the  boat? 
Tour  wise  men  dont  know  much  of  nvjaatinv* 

And  swimming  long  m  the  abyss  of  thought 
Is  apt  to  tire:  a  calm  ajri  shallow  static    [»*** 

Well  nigh  the  shore,  where  one  stoops  dptn  aw 

Some  pretty  sheO,  Is  heat  lor  attoierat*  hstheri 

efsv 


too  much  a  man  of  tmslnrss  to 
kind,  died  in  debt;  andtaenatton 

80CTBXT.] 

>  rO»  dura  messorum  Ola  t 

«  [See  Blographie  UntreneOe, 

»  rPyrrho,  the  philosopher  of  VJis, 
of  Judgment :  he  doubted  of  f 
conclusion ;  and  when  he  had 
and  inrratigated  att  its  points 
of  Its  evidence. — Aol.  Gas.] 
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XtX. 
M  But  heaven,*1  as  Cassio  says,  "  Is  above  all — l 

No  more  of  this,  then,  let  us  pray  t "    We  have 
Souls  to  save,  since  Eve's  slip  and  Adam's  fall, 

Which  tumbled  all  mankind  into  the  grave, 
Besides  Ash,  beasts,  and  birds.     "  The  sparrow's  fkll 

Is  special  providence,"*  though  how  it  gave 
Offence,  we  know  not ;  probably  St  perch'd 
Upon  the  tree  which  Eve  so  fondly  search'd. 

XX. 

Oh !  ye  immortal  Gods  !  what  is  theogony  ? 

Oh !  thou,  too,  mortal  man I  what  is  philanthropy? 
Oh  1  world,  which  was  and  is,  what  is  cosmogony?  , 

Some  people  have  accused  me  of  misanthropy ; 
And  yet  I  know  no  more  than  the  mahogany 

That  forms  this  desk,  of  what  they  mean ;  lykan- 
I  comprehend,  for  without  transformation  [thropy  * 
Men  become  wolves  on  any  slight  occasion. 

XXL 
But  I,  the  mildest,  meekest  of  mankind, 

Like  Moses,  or  Melancthon,  who  have  ne'er 
Done  anything  exceedingly  unkind,— 
i       And  (though  I  could  not  now  and  then  forbear 
;  Following  the  bent  of  body  or  of  mind) 
Have  always  had  a  tendency  to  spare,— 
Why  do  they  call  me  misanthrope  ?    Because 
1    They  hate  me,  not  I  them :  — and  here  well  pause. 

XXIL 

'T  is  time  we  should  proceed  with  our  good  poem,  — 

For  I  maintain  that  it  is  really  good, 
Not  only  in  the  body  but  the  proem, 

However  little  both  are  understood 
Just  now, — but  by  and  by  the  Truth  will  show  'cm 

Herself  in  her  sublimest  attitude  : 
And  till  she  doth,  I  lain  must  be  content 
To  share  her  beauty  and  her  banishment. 

xxm. 

Our  hero  (and,  I  trust,  kind  reader !  yours) 
Was  left  upon  his  way  to  the  chief  city 

Of  the  immortal  Peter's  pollsh'd  boors,  [witty. 

Who  still  have  shown  themselves  more  brave  than 

I  know  its  mighty  empire  now  allures 
Much  flattery — even  Voltaire's,  and  that's  a  pity. 

For  me,  I  deem  an  absolute  autocrat 

Not  a  barbarian,  but  much  worse  than  that 


And  I  will  war,  at  least  in  words  (and — should 
My  chance  so  happen — deeds),  with  all  who  war 

With  Thought ; —and  of  Thought's  foes  by  far  most 
rude, 
Tyrants  and  sycophants  have  been  and  are. 

I  know  not  who  may  conquer :  if  I  could 
Have  such  a  prescience,  it  should  be  no  bar 

To  this  my  plain,  sworn,  downright  detestation 

Of  every  despotism  in  every  nation. 


It  is  not  that  I  adulate  the  people : 
Without  me,  there  are  demagogues  enough, 

And  infidels,  to  pull  down  every  steeple, 
And  set  up  ra  their  stead  some  proper  stuff. 


Othello. 

[ -Wed 

Providence  In 


Whether  they  may  sow  scepticism  to  reap  hell, 

As  is  the  Christian  dogma  rather  rough, 
I  do  not  know ;— I  wish  men  to  be  free 
As  much  from  mobs  as  kings — from  you  as  me, 

XXVL 
The  consequence  is,  being  of  no  party, 

I  shall  offend  all  parties :  — never  mind  I 
My  words,  at  least,  are  more  sincere  and  hearty 

Than  if  I  sought  to  sail  before  the  wind. 
He  who  has  nought  to  gain  can  have  small  art :  he 

Who  neither  wishes  to  be  bound  nor  bind, 
May  still  expatiate  freely,  as  will  I, 
Nor  give  my  voice  to  slavery's  jackal  cry. 

XXYIL 
That**  an  appropriate  simile,  that  jackal;  — 

I  've  heard  them  in  the  Ephesian  ruins  howl 4 
By  night,  as  do  that  mercenary  pack  all, 

Power's  base  purveyors,  who  for  pickings  prowl, 
And  scent  the  prey  their  masters  would  attack  aD. 

However,  the  poor  jackals  are  less  foul 
(As  being  the  brave  lions'  keen  providers) 
Than  human  insects,  catering  for  spiders. 

xxviil 

Raise  but  an  arm  1  'twill  brush  their  web  away, 

And  without  that,  their  poison  and  their  claws 
Are  useless.     Mind,  good  people  1  what  I  say — 
{      (Or  rather  peoples) — go  on  without  pause ! 
The  web  of  these  tarantulas  each  day 

Increases,  till  you  shall  make  common  cause : 
None,  save  the  Spanish  fly  and  Attic  bee, 
As  yet  are  strongly  stinging  to  be  free. 

XXIX. 

Don  Juan,  who  had  shone  in  the  late  slaughter, 
Was  left  upon  his  way  with  the  despatch, 

Where  blood  was  talk'd  of  as  we  would  of  water ; 
And  carcasses  that  lay  as  thick  as  thatch 

O'er  silenced  cities,  merely  served  to  flatter 
Fair  Catherine's  pastime  —  who  look'd   on   the 
match 

Between  these  nations  as  a  main  of  cocks, 

Wherein  she  liked  her  own  to  stand  like  rocks. 


:  there  ts  a  special 
of  a  i parrow.*' — Bamitt} 


And  there  In  a  Ubitka  he  roll'd  on, 
(A  cursed  sort  of  carriage  without  springs, 

Which  on  rough  roads  leaves  scarcely  a  whole  bone,) 
Pondering  on  glory,  chivalry,  and  kings. 

And  orders,  and  on  all  that  he  had  done — 
And  wishing  that  post-horses  had  the  wings 

Of  Pegasus,  or  at  the  least  post-chaises 

Had  feathers,  when  a  traveller  on  deep  ways  is. 


At  every  jolt — and  they  were  many — still 
He  turn'd  his  eyes  upon  his  little  charge, 

As  if  he  wish'd  that  she  should  fare  less  ill 
Than  he,  in  these  sad  highways  left  at  large 

To  ruts,  and  flints,  and  lovely  Nature's  skill. 
Who  is  no  paviour,  nor  admits  a  barge 

On  her  canals,  where  God  takes  sea  and  land, 

Fishery  and  farm,  both  into  his  own  hand. 

*  ["  A  kind  of  madness,  in  which  men  have  the  qualities 
of  wild  beasts." — Toon.] 

«  In  Greece  I  never  saw  or  beard  these  animals ;  but  among 
the  ruins  of  Bphesns  I  have  heard  them  by  hundreds.  [See 
«m#,p.lll.] 
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nm 

At  least  he  pays  no  rent,  and  has  best  right 
To  be  the  first  of  what  we  used  Co  call 

M  Gentlemen  fanners**  —  a  race  worn  out  quite, 
Since  lately  there  have  been  no  rents  at  all, 

And  "gentlemen"  are  In  a  piteous  plight, 

And  "  farmers"  cant  raise  Ceres  from  her  fell : 

She  fell  with  Buonaparte  — What  strange  thoughts 

Arise,  when  we  see  emperors  fell  with  oats! 

xxxm. 

But  Juan  turn'd  his  eyes  on  the  sweet  child 
Whom  he  had  saved  from  slaughter — whatatrophy ! 

Oh  1  ye  who  build  up  monuments,  defiled 
With  gore,  like  Nadir  Shah,  that  costive  sophy, 

Who,  after  leaving  Hindostan  a  wild, 
And  scarce  to  the  Mogul  a  cup  of  coffee 

To  soothe  his  woes  withal,  was  slain,  the  sinner! 

Because  he  could  no  more  digest  bis  dinner;  i  — 

XXXIV. 

Oh  ye !  or  we !  or  he !  or  she  1  reflect, 
That  one  life  saved,  especially  if  young 

Or  pretty,  is  a  thing  to  recollect 
Ear  sweeter  than  the  greenest  laurels  sprung 

From  the  manure  of  human  clay,  though  deck'd 
With  all  the  praises  ever  said  or  sung :  * 

Though  hymn'd  by  every  harp,  unless  within 

Tour  heart  joins  chorus,  Fame  is  but  a  din. 


Oh !  ye  great  authors  luminous,  voluminous ! 

Ye  twice  ten  hundred  thousand  daily  scribes ! 
Whose  pamphlets,  volumes,  newspapers,  illumine  us ! 

Whether  you're  paid  by  government  in  bribes, 
To  prove  the  public  debt  is  not  consuming  us  — 

Or,  roughly  treading  on  the  M  courtier's  kibes  " 
With  clownish  heel a,  your  popular  circulation 
Feeds  you  by  printing  half  the  realm's  starvation ; — 

XXXVL 

Oh,  ye  great  authors !  —  "Apropos  des  bottes,"  — 
I  have  forgotten  what  I  meant  to  say, 

As  sometimes  have  been  greater  sages'  lots ;  — 
'T  was  something  calculated  to  allay 

All  wrath  in  barracks,  palaces,  or  cots : 

Certes  it  would  have  been  but  thrown  away, 

And  that 's  one  comfort  for  my  lost  advice, 

Although  no  doubt  it  was  beyond  all  price. 


xxxvn. 

But  let  it  go :  —  it  will  one  day  be  found 
With  other  relics  of  "  a  former  world," 

When  this  world  shall  be/bnaer,  underground, 
Thrown  topsy-turvy,  twisted,  crisp'd,  and  curi'd, 

Baked,  fried,  or  burnt,  turn'd  inside-out,  or  drown'd, 
Like  all  the  worlds  before,  which  have  been  huri'd 

First  out  of;  and  then  back  again  to  chaos, 

The  superstratum  which  will  overlay  us. 


So  Cuvier  says:  —  and  then  shall  come  again 

Unto  the  new  creation,  rising  out 
From  our  old  crash,  some  mystic,  ancient  strain 

Of  things  destroy'd  and  left  in  airy  doubt; 

>  He  was  killed  In  a  conspiracy,  after  hi*  temper  had  been 
aiaspMiatiwI  by  bis  extreme  costfrttj  to  a  degree  of  insanity. 

*  CHOneTirtnoastorameregood  natareddeed. 

Does  all  desert  in  science*  exceed."— SaamaLD.] 

*  [*•  The  age  it  crown  soptcked,  that  the  toe  of  the  peasant 
comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls  his " 

3 


Like  to  the  notions  we  now  entertain 
Of  Titans,  giants,  fellows  of  about 
Some  hundred  feet  in  height,  not  to  say 
And  mammoths,  and  your  winged  crocodiles. 


Think  if  then  George  the  Fourth  should  be  4m  as' 
How  the  new  worldlings  of  the  then  new  Ess 

Will  wonder  where  such  animals  could  sap! 
(For  they  themselves  will  be  but  of  the  least: 

Even  worlds  iniscany,  when  too  oft  they  pap, 
And  every  new  creation  hath  decreased 

In  sire,  from  overworking  the  material — 

Men  are  but  maggots  of  some  huge  Earth's  burul) 


How  will  —  to  these  young  people,  just  throat  oat 
From  some  fresh  Paradise,  and  set  to  plough. 

And  dig,  and  sweat,  and  torn  themselves  about, 
And  plant,  and  reap,  and  spin,  and  grind,  and  ait, 

Till  an  the  arts  at  length  are  brought  about, 
Especially  of  war  and  taxing, — how, 

I  say,  win  these  great  relics,  when  they  see 'em. 

Look  like  the  monsters  of  a  new  museum  1 

XLL 
But  I  am  apt  to  grow  too  metaphysical : 

"  The  time  is  out  of  joint,"*  —  and  so  am  I; 
1  quite  forget  this  poem's  merely  quisxksl, 

And  deviate  into  matters  rather  dry. 
I  ne'er  decide  what  I  shall  say,  and  this  I  oil 

Much  too  poetical :  men  should  know  why 
They  write,  and  for  what  end ;  but,  note  or  ten, 
I  never  know  the  word  whkh  will  come  next 

So  on  I  ramble,  now  and  then  narrating. 
Now  pondering :  — it  is  time  we  should  asm*. 

I  left  Don  Juan  with  his  horses  baiting — 
Now  we  '11  get  o'er  the  ground  at  a  great  rate. 

I  shall  not  be  particular  in  stating 
His  journey,  we  *ve  so  many  tours  of  tale : 

Suppose  him  then  at  Fetersburgh ;  suppose 

That  pleasant  capital  of  painted  snows ; 

XLTH. 

Suppose  him  in  a  handsome  uniform ; 

A  scarlet  coat,  black  facings,  a  long  plune, 
Waving,  like  sails  new  shlver*d  In  a  storm, 

Over  a  cock'd  hat  In  a  crowded  room, 
And  brilliant  breeches,  bright  as  a  Cairn  Oortoc' 

Of  yellow  csaimire  we  may  presume, 
White  stockings  drawn  uncunUed  as  new  milk 
O'er  limbs  whose  symmetry  set  off  the  silk; 

XLIT. 
Suppose  him  sword  by  side,  and  hat  In  hand, 

Made  up  by  youth,  feme,  and  an  army  tailor— 
That  great  enchanter,  at  whose  tttaft  cummnd 

Beauty  springs  forth,  and  Nature's  self  turns  sskf. 
Seeing  how  Art  can  make  her  work  inure  grins' 

(  When  she  dont  pin  men's  limbs  In  likes  fader >- 
Behold  him  placed  as  If  upon  a  pillar!  Be 
Seems  Love  turn'd  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  I 


C"  The  tine  is  oat  of  Joint  t— O  caned  spi 
That  ever  1  was  born  to  set  It  rife*."— 


•  [A  Fellow-coloured  crystal,  denominate* 
InTerness-shire,  where  It  is  found.    This " 


DwasSfla 


called  the  Scottish  tones  ;  but  ft  now  gives  ai 
crystal  of  a  far  harder  qnaUty,  fauna  mem 


sssoits 
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XLV. 
His  bandage  sllpp'd  down  Into  a  cravat ; 

His  wings  subdued  to  epaulettes ;  his  quiver 
Shrunk  to  a  scabbard,  with  his  arrows  at 

His  side  as  a  small  sword,  but  sharp  as  ever ; 
HU  bow  converted  into  a  cock'd  hat ; 
,      But  still  so  like,  that  Psyche  were  more  clever 
Than  some  wives  (who  make  blunders  no  less  stupid), 
If  she  had  not  mistaken  him  for  Cupid. 

XLVL 
The  courtiers  stared,  the  ladies  whisperM,  and 

The    empress    smiled :    the    reigning    favourite 
frown'd — 
I  quite  forget  which  of  them  was  in  hand 

Just  then ;  as  they  ire  rather  numerous  found, 
Who  took  by  turns  that  difficult  command 

Since  first  her  majesty  was  singly  crown'd : 
But  they  were  mostly  nervous  six-foot  fellows, 
All  nt  to  make  a  Patagonian  jealous. 

XLVIL 
Juan  was  none  of  these,  but  slight  and  slim, 

Blushing  and  beardless ;  and  yet  ne'erthelcss 
There  was  a  something  in  his  turn  of  limb, 

And  still  more  in  his  eye,  which  seem'd  to  express, 
That  though  he  look'd  like  one  of  the  seraphim, 

There  lurk'd  a  man  beneath  the  spirit's  dress. 
Brides,  the  empress  sometimes  liked  a  boy, 
And  had  just  buried  the  fair-faced  Lanskoi.  * 

XLVIIL 
No  wonder  then  that  Yermoloff,  or  MomonofF, 

Or  Scherbatoff,  or  any  other  off 
Or  on,  might  dread  her  majesty  had  not  room  enough 

Within  her  bosom  (which  was  not  too  tough) 
For  a  new  flame ;  a  thought  to  cast  of  gloom  enough 

Along  the  aspect,  whether  smooth  or  rough, 
Of  him  who,  in  the  language  of  his  station, 
Then  held  that  "  high  official  situation." 

XLIX. 
O,  gentle  ladies  I  should  you  seek  to  know 

The  import  of  this  diplomatic  phrase, 
Bid  Ireland's  Londonderry's  Marquess  *  show 

His  parts  of  speech  ;  and  in  the  strange  displays 
Of  that  odd  string  of  words,  all  in  a  row, 

Which  none  divine,  and  every  one  obeys, 
Perhaps  you  may  pick  out  some  queer  no  meaning, 
Of  that  weak  wordy  harvest  the  sole  gleaning. 


I  think  I  can  explain  myself  without 
That  sad  inexplicable  beast  of  prey — 

That  8phinx,  whose  words  would  ever  be  a  doubt, 
Did  not  bis  deeds  unriddle  them  each  day  — 

That  monstrous  hieroglyphic  —  that  long  spout 
Of  blood  and  water,  leaden  Castlereagh  1 

And  here  I  must  an  anecdote  relate, 

But  luckily  of  no  great  length  or  weight. 

1  Be  was  the  graade  paitlon  of  the  grand*  Catherine.  See 
her  Lives  under  the  head  of'*  Lanskoi.**--  ["  Lanskoi  was  a 
rootb  of  as  fine  and  interesting  a  figure  ai  the  Imagination 
can  paint.  Of  all  Catherine's  favourites,  he  was  the  man 
whom  she  loved  the  most.  HU  education  having  been 
neglected,  she  took  the  care  of  his  improvement  upon  herself. 
In  1784,  be  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  and  perished  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  in  the  arms  of  her  majesty.  When  he  wai 
no  more,  Catherine  gave  herself  up  to  the  most  poignant 
and  remained  three  months  without  going  out  of  her 


LL 
An  English  lady  ask'd  of  an  Italian, 

What  were  the  actual  and  official  duties 
Of  the  strange  thing,  some  women  set  a  value  on. 

Which  hovers  oft  about  some  married  beauties, 
Called  " Cavalier  servente ?"Ja  Pygmalion 

Whose  statues  warm  (I  fear,  alas  I  too  true  tis) 
Beneath  his  art    The  dame,  press'd  to  disclose  them. 
Said  —  «  Lady,  I  beseech  you  to  suppose  them." 

LIL 
And  thus  I  supplicate  your  supposition, 

And  mildest,  matron-like  interpretation, 
Of  the  imperial  favourite's  condition. 

'Twas  a  high  place,  the  highest  in  the  nation 
In  fact,  if  not  in  rank ;  and  the  suspicion 

Of  any  one's  attaining  to  his  station, 
No  doubt  gave  pain,  where  each  new  pair  of  shoulders, 
If  rather  broad,  made  stocks  rise  and  their  holders. 

LIU. 
Juan,  I  said,  was  a  most  beauteous  boy, 

And  had  retain'd  his  boyish  look  beyond 
The  usual  hirsute  seasons  which  destroy, 

With  beards  and  whiskers,  and  the  like,  the  fond 
Parisian  aspect,  which  upset  old  Troy 

And  founded  Doctors' Commons :  — I  have  conn'd 
The  history  of  divorces,  which,  though  chequer'd, 
Calls  Ilion's  the  first  damages  on  record. 

LIV. 
And  Catherine,  who  loved  all  things  (save  her  lord, 

Who  was  gone  to  his  place),  and  pass'd  for  much, 
Admiring  those  (by  dainty  dames  abhorr'd) 

Gigantic  gentlemen,  yet  had  a  touch 
Of  sentiment :  and  he  she  most  adored 

Was  the  lamented  Lanskoi,  who  was  such 
A  lover  as  had  cost  her  many  a  tear, 
And  yet  but  made  a  middling  grenadier. 

LV. 

Oh  thou  "teterrima  causa"  of  all  "belli"—* 
Thou  gate  of  life  and  death  —  thou  nondescript  I 

Whence  is  our  exit  and  our  entrance,  —  well  I 
May  pause  in  pondering  how  all  souls  are  dipt 

In  thy  perennial  fountain :  — how  man/*#  I 
Know  not,  since  knowledge  saw  her    branches 
stript 

Of  her  first  fruit ;  but  how  he  falls  and  rises 

Since,  thou  hast  settled  beyond  all  surmises. 

LVL 

Some  call  thee  "  the  worst  cause  of  war,*'  but  I 
Maintain  thou  art  the  best:  for  after  all, 

From  thee  we  come,  to  thee  we  go,  and  why 
To  get  at  thee  not  batter  down  a  wall, 

Or  waste  a  world  ?  since  no  one  can  deny 
Thou  dost  replenish  worlds  both  great  and  small  i 

With,  or  without  thee,  all  things  at  a  stand 

Are,  or  would  be,  thou  sea  of  life's  dry  land ! 


palace  of  Tsarsko-aelo.  She  afterwards  raised  a  luperb 
monument  to  hli  memory,  in  the  gardens  of  that  imperial 
•eat.  LanskoTs  fortune  was  estimated  at  three  million  rubles. 
He  bequeathed  It  to  the  empress,  who  returned  it  to  the 
•liters  of  that  favourite,  reserving  only  to  herself  the  right  of 
purchasing  the  pictures,  medals,  and  ubrary."— Tooas.) 

*  This  wss  written  long  before  the  suicide  of  that  person. 

*  [See  omti,  p.  148.] 

«  Hot.  Sat  lib.  i.  sat.  ill. 
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LYIL 
Catherine,  who  was  the  grand  epitome 

Of  that  great  cause  of  war,  or  peace,  or  what 
You  please  (it  causes  all  the  things  which  be, 

So  you  may  take  your  choice  of  this  or  that)  — 
Catherine,  I  say,  was  very  glad  to  see 

The  handsome  herald,  on  whose  plumage  sat 
Victory;  and,  pausing  as  she  saw  him  kneel 
With  his  despatch,  forgot  to  break  the  seal. 1 

Lvra. 

Then  recollecting  the  whole  empress,  nor 
Forgetting  quite  the  woman  (which  composed 

At  least  three  parts  of  this  great  whole),  she  tore 
The  letter  open  with  an  air  whkh  posed 

The  court,  that  watch'd  each  look  Ijer  visage  wore, 
Until  a  royal  smile  at  length  disclosed 

Pair  weather  for  the  day.     Though  rather  spacious, 

Her  face  was  noble,  her  eyes  fine,  mouth  gracious.  * 

LEE. 
Great  joy  was  hers,  or  rather  joys :  the  first 

Was  a  ta'en  city,  thirty  thousand  slain. 
Glory  and  triumph  o'er  her  aspect  burst* 

As  an  East  Indian  sunrise  on  the  main. 
These  quench'd  a  moment  her  ambition's  thirst  — 

So  Arab  deserts  drink  in  summer's  rain : 
In  vain  1  — As  fall  the  dews  on  quenchless  sands, 
Blood  only  serves  to  wash  Ambition's  hands ! 

LX. 
Her  next  amusement  was  more  fanciful ; 

She  smiled  at  mad  Suwarrow's  rhymes,  who  threw 
Into  a  Russian  couplet  rather  dull 

The  whole  gasette  of  thousands  whom  he  slew.  * 
Her  third  was  feminine  enough  to  annul 

The  shudder  which  runs  naturally  through 
Our  veins,  when  things  call'd  sovereigns  think  it  best 
To  kill,  and  generals  turn  it  into  jest 

LXL 

The  two  first  feelings  ran  their  course  complete, 
And  lighted  first  her  eye,  and  then  her  mouth : 

The  whole  court  look'd  immediately  most  sweet, 
Like  flowers  well  water'd  after  a  long  drouth :  — 

But  when  on  the  lieutenant  at  her  feet 
Her  majesty,  who  liked  to  gase  on  youth 

Almost  as  much  as  on  a  new  despatch, 

Glanced  mildly,  all  the  world  was  on  the  watch. 

LXIL 
Though  somewhat  large,  exuberant,  and  truculent, 

When  wroth. — while  pleased,  she  was  as  fine  a  figure 
As  those  who  like  things  rosy,  ripe,  and  succulent, 

Would  wish  to  look  on,  while  they  are  in  vigour. 
She  could  repay  each  amatory  look  you  lent 

With  interest,  and  in  turn  was  wont  with  rigour 
To  exact  of  Cupid's  bills  the  full  amount 
At  sight,  nor  would  permit  you  to  discount 

i  r  The  anion  of  debauchery  and  ferocity  which  characterised 
Catherine,  are  admirably  depicted  in  her  manner  of  fowling 
her  ambition  with  the  perusal  of  the  despatch,  and  gratifying 
her  rising  passion  with  the  contemplation  of  Juan ;  who.  In 
spite  of  the  jealousy  and  murmurings  of  rival  expectants  and 
candidates,  is  fairly  installed  into  the  "  high  official  situation" 
of  Catherine's  favourite.  —  Campbell.] 

*  ["  Catherine  had  been  handsome  in  her  youth,  and  she 
reserved  a  gracefulness  and  majesty  to  the  last  period  of  her 
ife.  She  was  of  a  moderate  stature,  but  well  proportioned ; 
and  as  she  carried  her  head  very  high,  she  appeared  rather 
tall.  She  had  an  open  front,  an  aquiline  nose,  an  agreeable 
mouth,  and  her  chin,  though  long,  was  not  misshapen.  Her 
hair  was  auburn,  her  eyebrows  black  and  rather  thick,  and 
her  blue  eves  had  a  gentleness  which  was  often  affected,  but 
oftener  still  a  mixture  of  pride.  Her  physiognomy  was  not 
deficient  in  expression ;  but  this  expression  never  discovered 


E 


LXUL 
With  her  the  latter,  though  at  times  conmueui. 

Was  not  so  necessary;  far  they  tell        penient, 
That  she  was  handsome,  cad  though  fierce  fcsjtf 

And  always  used  her  favourites  too  wefl. 
If  once  beyond  her  boudoir's  precincts  in  ye  west. 

Your  **  fortune  w  was  in  a  fair  way  u  to  swtfl 
A  man"  (as  Giles  says)  « ;   for  though  she  want 
Nations,  she  liked  man  at  an  mdiridusL   [vifceiQ 

LUV. 
What  a  strange  thing  b  mam !  and  what  a  stnattf 

Is  woman  1    What  a  whirl  wind  is  her  head, 
And  what  a  whirlpool  rail  of  depth  and  danger 

Is  all  the  rest  about  her  i    Whether  wed. 
Or  widow,  maid,  or  mother,  she  can  change  acr 

Mind  like  the  wind;  whatever  she  has  aid 
Or  done,  is  light  to  what  she  Tl  say  or  do  5— 
The  oldest  thing  on  record,  and  yet  new  I 

LXV. 

Oh  Catherine  1  (for  of  afl  interjections, 
To  thee  both  ok  I  and  ok  /  belong  of  right 

In  love  and  war)  how  odd  are  the  oomwrtrr* 
Of  human  thoughts,  which  Jostle  In  their  fitatt 

Just  now  soars  were  cut  out  in  different  seetisos : 
first  1801811%  capture  caught  your  tasty  eofer. 

Next  of  new  knights,  the  fresh  and  glorious  btics. 

And  tkirdfy  he  who  brought  you  the  despatch : 


Shakspeare  talks  of  "  the  herald  Mercury 
New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hfll:"> 

And  some  such  visions  crossed  her  majesty* 
While  her  young  herald  knelt  before  her  «flL 

Tis  very  true  the  hill  aeem'd  Father  high. 
For  a  lieutenant  to  climb  up;  but  skill  [bkssat 

Smoothed  even  the  Simpson's  steep,  and  by  Ooi* 

With  youth  and  health  all  kisses  are  *  heareB-sJsri* ' 

LXYIL 

Her  majesty  look'd  down,  the  youth  look'd  up— 
And  so  they  fell  in  love; — she  with  hfe ace, 

His  grace,  his  God-knows-what :  for  Cupid**  ox? 
With  the  first  draught  intoxicates  apace, 

A  quintessential  laudanum  or  "  black  drop," 
Which  makes  one  drunk  at  once,  without  tbtbas 

Expedient  of  full  bumpers ;  for  the  eye 

In  love  drinks  all  life's  fountains  (sare  teen)  dry. 

LXTHL 

He,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  m  love, 
Fell  into  that  no  less  Imperious  pesaVoc, 

Self-love — which,  when  some  sort  of  thing  sboit 
Ourselves,  a  singer,  dancer,  much  in  fssnta,  __ 

Or  duchess,  princess,  empress,  "  deigns  to  pro**4 
(Tis  Pope's  phrase)  a  great  longing,  th*«> » 

For  one  especial  person  out  of  many,        [issa*t 

Makes  us  believe  ourselves  aa  good  as  any. 

what  was  pasting  in  the  soul  of  Catherine*  or  rather  11  *** 
her  the  better  to  disguise  It."— Too**.} 

*  ["  Snwarrow  is  as  singular  for  the brenty  of  «**£• 
for  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests.  On  the  taking  Tan*™* 
kaya,  in  Bulgaria,  he  actually  wrote  no  saore  to  thr  eaf"» 
than  two  lines  of  Russ  poetry:— 

*  Slawo  Bogon,  Slawo  bowam. 
Glory  to  God,  glory  to  you, 
Tourtourkaya  aviaia,  la  tam.  __ 

Tourtourkaya  is  taken*  here  am  !/  " — T***  • 

*  •■  Hi*  fortune  swells  him,  it  is  rani,  he's  cwr**  " 
Sir  Giles  Overreach  i  Maasixoaal  Sev  «4»  •»***** 
Debts." 

»  [Hamlet,  act  tH.sc.rr.] 

*  t"  Not  C*sar*s  erapreas  would  I  deign  to  ptf"  • 

No  I  nuke  me  ntitoess  to  the  Baulk"*" 
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LXIJL. 
Betides,  he  wis  of  that  delighted  age 

Which  makes  all  female  ages  equal — when 
We  don't  much  care  with  whom  we  may  engage, 

As  bold  as  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den, 
So  that  we  can  our  native  sun  assuage 

In  the  next  ocean,  which  may  flow  just  then, 
To  make  a  twilight  in,  just  as  Sol's  heat  is 
Quench'd  in  the  lap  of  the  salt  sea,  or  Thetis. 


And  Catherine  (we  must  say  thus  much  for  Catherine)) 
Though  bold  and  bloody,  was  the  kind  of  thing 

Whose  temporary  passion  was  quite  flattering, 
Because  each  lover  look'd  a  sort  of  king, 

Made  up  upon  an  amatory  pattern, 
A  royal  husband  in  all  save  the  ring — 

Which,  being  the  damn'dest  part  of  matrimony, 

Seem'd  taking  out  the  sting  to  leave  the  honey. 

LXXL 
And  when  you  add  to  this,  her  womanhood 

In  Its  meridian,  her  blue  eyes  >  or  gray — 
(The  last,  if  they  have  soul,  are  quite  as  good, 

Or  better,  as  the  best  examples  say : 
Napoleon's,  Mary's  2  (queen  of  Scotland),  should 

Lend  to  that  colour  a  transcendent  ray ; 
And  Pallas  also  sanctions  the  same  hue, 
Too  wise  to  look  through  optics  black  or  blue) — 

LXZII. 
Her  sweet  smile,  and  her  then  majestic  figure, 

Her  plumpness,  her  imperial  condescension 
Her  preference  of  a  boy  to  men  much  bigger 

(Fellows  whom  Messalina's  self  would  pension), 
Her  prime  of  life,  just  now  in  juicy  vigour, 

With  other  extras,  which  we  need  not  mention,— 
All  these,  or  any  one  of  these,  explain 
Enough  to  make  a  stripling  very  vain. 

LXXHL 
And  that's  enough,  for  love  is  vanity, 

Selfish  in  its  beginning  as  its  end, 
Except  where  tis  a  mere  insanity, 

A  maddening  spirit  which  would  strive  to  blend 
Itself  with  beauty's  frail  inanity, 

On  which  the  passion's  self  seems  to  depend  ; 
And  hence  some  heathenish  philosophers 
Make  love  the  main-spring  of  the  universe. 

ULXIV. 
Besides  Platonic  love,  besides  the  love 

Of  God,  the  love  of  sentiment,  the  loving 
Of  faithful  pairs— (I  needs  must  rhyme  with  dove, 

That  good  old  steam-boat  which  keeps  verses  moving 
'Gainst  reason— Reason  ne'er  was  hand-and- glove 

With  rhyme,  but  always  leant  less  to  improving 
The  sound  than  sense)— besides  all  these  pretences 
To  love,  there  are  those  things  which  words  name 


1  [M  Several  persons  who  lived  at  the  court  affirm  that 
Gathering  had  very  blue  eyes,  and  not  gray,  as  M.  Rulhieres 
hesitated."—  Tooaa.] 

*(See<mtf,  p.661.] 

*  ("  Lost,  through  certain  strainers  well  refined. 

It  gentle  love,  and  charms  all  woman  kind."— Form.] 

♦  A  RuMian  estate  Is  always  valued  by  the  number  of  the 
slave*  upon  It. 

•  V*  Peter  the  Third  died  in  July,  1762,  just  one  week  after 
bia  deposition.  The  real  manner  in  which  he  came  by  his 
death  Is  one  of  those  events  over  which,  it  Is  probable,  there 
will  be  for  ever  a  veil  impenetrable  to  human  eyes,  and  known 


Those  movements,  those  Improvements  in  our  bodies 
Which  make  all  bodies  anxious  to  get  out 

Of  their  own  sand-pits,  to  mix  with  a  goddess, 
For  such  all  women  are  at  first  no  doubt 

How  beautiful  that  moment !  and  how  odd  is 
That  fever  which  precedes  the  languid  rout 

Of  our  sensations  t  What  a  curious  way 

The  whole  thing  is  of  clothing  souls  in  clay  I 

LXXVL 
The  noblest  kind  of  love  is  love  Platonical, 

To  end  or  to  begin  with  ;  the  next  grand 
Is  that  which  may  be  christen'd  love  canonical, 

Because  the  clergy  take  the  thing  in  hand ; 
The  third  sort  to  be  noted  in  our  chronicle 

As  flourishing  in  every  Christian  land, 
Is,  when  chaste  matrons  to  their  other  ties 
Add  what  may  be  call'd  marriage  in  duguiie, 

LXXVEL 
Well,  we  won't  analyse — our  story  must 

Tell  for  itself :  the  sovereign  was  smitten, 
Juan  much  flatterM  by  her  love,  or  lust ; > 

I  cannot  stop  to  alter  words  once  written, 
And  the  two  are  so  mix'd  with  human  dust, 

That  he  who  names  one,  both  perchance  may  hit  on : 
But  in  such  matters  Russia's  mighty  empress 
Behaved  no  better  than  a  common  sempstress. 

LXXYIH. 
The  whole  court  melted  into  one  wide  whisper, 

And  all  lips  were  applied  unto  all  ears  t 
The  elder  ladles'  wrinkles  curl'd  much  crisper 

As  they  beheld ;  the  younger  cast  some  leers 
On  one  another,  and  each  lovely  lisper 

Smiled  as  she  talk'd  the  matter  o'er ;  but  tears 
Of  rivalship  rose  in  each  clouded  eye 
Of  all  the  standing  army  who  stood  by. 

LXXEL      • 
All  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  powers 

Inquired,  Who  was  this  very  new  young  man, 
Who  promised  to  be  great  in  some  few  hours  ? 

Which  is  full  soon  (though  life  is  but  a  span). 
Already  they  beheld  the  silver  showers 

Of  rubles  rain,  as  fast  as  specie  can, 
Upon  his  cabinet,  besides  the  presents 
Of  several  ribands,  and  some  thousand  peasants.  * 

LXXX. 

Catherine  was  generous,-* all  such  ladies  are : 
Love — that  great  opener  of  the  heart  and  all 

The  ways  that  lead  there,  be  they  near  or  far, 
Above,  below,  by  turnpikes  great  or  small,  — 

Love — (though  she  had  a  cursed  taste  for  war, 
And  was  not  the  best  wife  *,  unless  we  call 

Such  Clytemnestra,  though  perhaps  tis  better 

That  one  should  die,  than  two  drag  on  the  fetter)— 

only  to  that  Being  to  whom  the  heart  is  open,  and  from  whom 
no  secret*  are  concealed.  The  partisans  that  might  have 
retained  their  attachment  to  him  after  his  fall ;  the  murmurs 
of  the  populace,  who  quietly  permit  revolutions  to  be  effected, 
and  afterwards  lament  those  who  have  fallen  their  victims ; 
the  difficulties  arising  from  keeping  in  custody  a  prisoner  of 
such  consequence  ;  au  these  motives  in  conjunction  tend  to 
give  credit  to  the  opinion,  that  some  hand  of  uncontrollable 
authority  shortened  his  days.  But  the  conduct  of  Catherine 
before  that  event,  and  especially  for  four  and  thirty  years 
that  she  afterwards  reigned,  is  of  Itself  alone  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  so  atrocious  a  calumny  as  would  fix  the  guilt  of 
it  on  her." — Tooaa.] 
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Love  had  made  Catherine  make  each  low's  fortune, 
Unlike  our  own  half-chaste  Elisabeth, 

Whose  avarice  all  disbursements  did  importune. 
If  history,  the  grand  liar,  ever  saith         [shorten. 

The  truth;  and  though  grief  her  old  age  might 
Because  she  put  a  favourite  to  death, 

Her  vile,  ambiguous  method  of  flirtation, 

And  stinginess,  disgrace  her  sex  and  station. 

LXXXTT. 

But  when  the  levee  rose,  and  all  was  bustle 
In  the  dissolving  circle,  all  the  nations* 

Ambassadors  began  as  'twere  to  hustle 
Bound  the  young  man  with  their  congratulations. 

Also  the  softer  silks  were  heard  to  rustle 
Of  gentle  dames,  among  whose  recreations 

It  is  to  speculate  on  handsome  faces, 

Especially  when  such  lead  to  high  places. 

LXXXHL 
Juan,  who  found  himself,  he  knew  not  how, 

A  general  object  of  attention,  made 
His  answers  with  a  very  graceful  bow, 

As  if  born  for  the  ministerial  trade. 
Though  modest,  on  his  unembarrass'd  brow 

Nature  had  written  "  gentleman."    He  said 
Little,  but  to  the  purpose ;  and  his  manner 
Flung  hovering  graces  o'er  him  like  a  banner. 

LXXXIV. 

An  order  from  her  majesty  consign 'd 
Our  young  lieutenant  to  the  genial  care 

Of  those  in  office :  all  the  world  look'd  kind, 
(As  it  will  look  sometimes  with  the  first  stare, 

Which  youth  would  not  act  ill  to  keep  in  mind* ) 
As  also  did  Miss  Protasoff  then  there. 

Named  from  her  mystic  office  "  rEprouveuse," 

A  term  inexplicable  to  the  Muse. 

LXXXY. 
With  her  then,  as  in  humble  duty  bound, 

Juan  retired, — and  so  will  I,  until 
My  Pegasus  shall  tire  of  touching  ground. 

We  have  just  lit  on  a  «  heaven-kissing  hill," 
So  lofty  that  I  feel  my  brain  turn  round, 

And  all  my  fancies  whirling  like  a  mill ; 
Which  is  a  signal  to  my  nerves  and  brain, 
To  take  a  quiet  ride  in  some  green  lane. 


Son  3Mian. 


CANTO  TBI  TSWTH. 


L  '♦ 

When  Newton  saw  an  apple  fall,  he  found 

In  that  slight  startle  from  his  contemplation-— 
'Tis  taid  (for  111  not  answer  above  ground 

For  any  sage's  creed  or  calculation) — 

1  FM  The  celebrated  apple-tree,  the  fall  of  one  of  the  applet 
ef  which  Is  said  to  hare  turned  the  attention  of  Newton  to 


the  subject 


of  gravity,  was  destroyed  by  wind  about  foor 
The  anecdote  of  the  fidttnf  apple  is  mentioned- 


A  mode  of  proving  that  the  earth  tnmM  rand 

In  a  most  natural  whirl,  called  "snrirjnoa;" 
And  this  is  the  sole  mortal  who  could  grapple, 
Since  Adam,  with  a  fall,  or  with  an  apple. l 

n. 

Man  fell  with  apples,  and  with  apples  rase, 
If  this  be  true ;  for  we  must  deem  the  mode 

In  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  dtsdost 
Through  the  then  unpaved  stars  the  tnmptomi, 

A  thing  to  counterbalance  human  woes: 
For  ever  since  immortal  man  hath  glow'd 

With  all  kinds  of  mechanics,  and  full  soon 

Steam-engines  will  conduct  him  to  the  mora. 

m. 

And  wherefore  this  exordium  ? — Why,  just  hot, 
In  taking  up  this  paltry  sheet  of  paper, 

My  bosom  underwent  a  glorious  glow, 
And  my  internal  spirit  cut  a  caper: 

And  though  so  much  inferior,  as  I  know. 
To  those  who,  by  the  dint  of  glass  and  fspssr. 

Discover  stars,  and  sail  in  the  wind**  eye. 

I  wish  to  do  as  much  by  poesy. 

IV. 

In  the  wind's  eye  I  have  safl'd,  and  stfl;  but  it 
The  stars,  I  own  my  telescope  fa  dim; 

But  at  the  least  I  have  shunn'd  the  common  shon 
And  leaving  land  for  out  of  sight,  would  stin 

The  ocean  of  eternity;  the  roar 

Of  breakers  has  not  daunted  my  slight,  trim. 

But  ttili  sea-worthy  skiff;  and  she  may  float 

Where  ships  have  founder*d,  as  doth  many  s  host 

V. 

We  left  our  hero,  Juan,  in  the  bloem 
Of  favouritism,  but  not  yet  in  the  M***,— 

And  for  be  it  from  my  Aftues  to  presume 
(For  I  have  more  than  one  Muse  at  a  pma) 

To  follow  him  beyond  the  drawing-room : 
It  is  enough  that  Fortune  found  him  floss 

Of  youth,  and  vigour,  beauty,  and  nose  thtap 

Which  for  an  instant  clip  enjoyment's  winfi 

VL 

But  soon  they  grow  again  and  leave  their  oeav 
«  Oh ! w  saith  the  Psalmist,  « that  I  had  s  dwt* 

Pinions  to  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest  I" 
And  who  that  recollects  young  yean  and  ta*~ 

Though  hoary  now,  and  with  a  withering  bnm*> 
And  palsied  foncy,  which  no  longer  row 

Beyond  its  dimm'd  eye's  sphere, — but  wooM  sbp 
rather 

Sigh  like  his  son,  than  cough  like  his  giaadnftt. 

vTL 
But  sighs  subside,  and  tears  (even  widows')  sari* 

Like  Arno  in  the  summer,  to  a  shallow, 
So  narrow  as  to  shame  their  wintry  brink, 

Which  threatens  inundations  deep  and  ***» ' 
Suchdineicncedothafewmcnthsnukt.  Yoa'du"* 

Grief  a  rich  field  which  never  would  Be  «&*; 
No  more  it  doth,  its  ploughs  but  change  the*  *n 
Who  furrow  some  new  soil  to  sow  for  Jon. 


neither  by  Dr .  Stukefey  nor  by  Mr.  Condatt. 
not  been  able  to  find  any  antborttr  tor  « < 
not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  oat  nV*-» 
Newton,  p.  944.] 
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Bat  coughs  will  come  when  sighs  depart — and  now 
And  then  before  sighs  cease ;  for  oft  the  one 

Will  bring  the  other,  ere  the  lake-like  brow 
Is  ruffled  by  a  wrinkle,  or  the  sun 

Of  life  reach'd  ten  o'clock :  and  while  a  glow, 
Hectic  and  brief  as  summer's  day  nigh  done, 

O'erapreads  the  cheek  which  seems  too  pure  for  day, 

Thousands  blaze,  love,  hope,  die, — how  happy  they  I — 


But  Juan  was  not  meant  to  die  so  soon. 

We  left  him  in  the  focus  of  such  glory 
As  may  be  won  by  favour  of  the  moon 

Or  ladies'  foncies — rather  transitory 
Perhaps ;  but  who  would  scorn  the  month  of  June, 

Because  December,  with  his  breath  so  hoary, 
Must  come  ?   Much  rather  should  he  court  the  ray, 
To  hoard  up  warmth  against  a  wintry  day. 

X. 

Besides,  he  had  some  qualities  which  fix 
Middle-aged  ladies  even  more  than  young : 

The  former  know  what's  what;  while;  new-fledged 
chicks 
Know  little  more  of  love  than  what  is  sung 

In  rhymes,  or  dreamt  (for  fit  ^cy  will  play  tricks) 
In  visions  of  those  skies  from  whence  Love  sprung. 

Some  reckon  women  by  their  suns  or  years 

I  rather  think  the  moon  should  date  the  dears. 

XI. 
And  why?  because  she's  changeable  and  chaste. 

I  know  no  other  reason,  whatsoe'er 
Suspicious  people,  who  find  fault  in  haste, 

May  choose  to  tax  me  with ;  which  is  not  fair, 
Nor  flattering  to  "  their  temper  or  their  taste," 

As  my  friend  Jeffrey  writes  with  such  an  air :  i 
However,  I  forgive  him,  and  I  trust 
lie  will  forgive  himself ;  — if  not,  I  must 

XH 
Old  enemies  who  have  become  new  friends 

Should  so  continue — *tis  a  point  of  honour ; 
And  I  know  nothing  which  could  make  amends 

For  a  return  to  hatred :  I  would  shim  her 
Like  garlic,  howsoever  she  extends 

Her  hundred  arms  and  legs,  and  fain  outrun  her. 
Old  flames,  new  wives,  become  our  bitterest  foes  — 
Converted  foes  should  scorn  to  Join  with  those. 

xm. 

This  were  the  worst  desertion :  — renegadoes, 
Even  shuffling  Southey,  that  Incarnate  lie, 

Would  scarcely  join  again  the  M  reformadoes,"  > 
Whom  he  forsook  to  All  the  laureate's  sty; 

1  J8m  ant*,  p.  583.  — "  I  bare  read  the  recent  article  of 
Jewrey.  I  suppose  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  that  he 
wishes  to  provoke  me  to  reuj.    But  I  won't,  for  I  owe  him 


*  good  turn  still  for  his 


less  by-gone.    Indeed,  I  pre- 


sume that  the  present  opportunity  of  attacking  me  again 'was 
Irresistible  t  and  I  can't  blame  nun,  knowing  what  human 
nature  is."— Byron  Letter »,  June,  1823.] 

* M  Reformers/*  or  rather  "  Reformed.  *'     The   Baron 
Bradwardlne  In  warerley  Is  authority  for  the  word. 

1  Query,  rutit  —Printer4!  Devil. 

4  [This  tribute  to  a  former  antagonist  displays  so  much 
frankness,  generosity,  and  manly  feeling,  that  It  must  eradi- 
cate afl  latent  remains  of  animosity  from  the  bosom  of  any 
but  the  most  rancorous  and  vindictive.  In  addition  to  these 
merits,  the  felicitous  introduction  of  the  poet's  recollections 
of  his  boyish  days  renders  this  passage  equal  in  poetical 
snty  to  any  that  has  proceeded  from  hfi  pen.  —  Camtisxl.] 


And  honest  men  from  Iceland  to  Barbadoes, 

Whether  in  Caledon  or  Italy, 
Should  not  veer  round  with  every  breath,  nor  seise 
To  pain,  the  moment  when  you  cease  to  please. 

xrv. 

The  lawyer  and  the  critic  but  behold 
The  baser  sides  of  literature  and  life. 

And  nought  remains  unseen,  but  much  untold, 
By  those  who  scour  those  double  vales  of  strife. 

While  common  men  grow  ignorantly  old, 
The  lawyer's  brief  is  like  the  surgeon's  knife, 

Dissecting  the  whole  inside  of  a  question, 

And  with  it  sU  the  process  of  digestion. 

XV. 

A  legal  broom 's  a  moral  chimney-sweeper, 
And  that's  the  reason  he  himself 's  so  dirty  -r 

The  endless  soot*  bestows  a  tint  far  deeper 
Than  can  be  bid  by  altering  his  shirt ;  be 

Retains  the  sable  stains  of  the  dark  creeper. 
At  least  some  twenty-nine  do  out  of  tnirty, 

In  all  their  habits ;  — not  so  you,  I  own ; 

As  Cesar  wore  his  robe  you  wear  your  gown. 

XVI. 
And  all  our  little  feuds,  at  least  all  mine, 

Dear  Jeffrey,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe 
(As  far  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 

To  make  such  puppets,  of  us  things  below), 
Are  over :  Here 's  a  health  to  "  Auld  Lang  Syne ! ' 

I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 
Your  free  —  but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 
Most  nobly,  and  I  own  it  from  my  souL  * 

XVII. 
And  when  I  use  the  phrase  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  1 

*T  is  not  address'd  to  you  —  the  more 's  the  pity 
For  me,  for  I  would  rather  take  my  wine 

With  you,  than  aught  (save  Scott)  in  your  proud  dty. 
But  somehow  —  it  may  seem  a  schoolboy's  whine. 

And  yet  I  seek  not  to  be  grand  nor  witty, 
But  I  am  half  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  bred 
A  whole  one,  and  my  heart  flies  to  my  head, » 

XVIIL 
As  "Auld  Lang  8ynen  brings  Scotland,  one  and  all, 
Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  Mil*,  and  clear 
streams, 
The  Dee,  the. Don,  Balgounie's  brig's  block  wall,* 

All  my  hoy  feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams 
Of  what  I  then  dreamt,  clothed  in  their  own  pall, 

„L^e„?fnq,10,8  oftWng;— floating  past  me  seems 

My  childhood  in  this  childishness  of  mine : 

I  care  not— 'tis  a  glimpse  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

♦JJIhIk0''  "S?  ^J^  y«i  about  the  Scotch  novels  (as 
they  call  them,  though  two  of  them  are  English,  and  the  rest 
half  so) ;  but  nothing  can  or  could  ever  pewuade^oe,  ilLcel 
was  the  first  ten  minutes  in  your  company,  that  you  are  not 
the  man :  to  me  these  novels  hare  abmuch  o(  >AuUt  lam* 

9yne  (I  WM*^d  a  S™0*  8cot  tm  ^  yws  old),  that! 
never  more  without  them." — Lord  Bvron  to  Sir  fr  w> 
Jan.  12.  18tt.]  ^^  ^rroW  W  *,r  w*  Seott* 

«  The  brig  of  Don,  near  the  "  auld  toun  "  of  AWrWn 
with  its  one  arch,  and  it.  black  deep  sata^.trSL » beTow?|. 
in  my  memory  as  yesterday.    I  still  remember,  tKouih 
perhaps  I  may  misquote,  the  awftU  proverb  which  made  me 

Kuse  to  cross  It,  and  ret  lean  over  it  with  a  chUdJsh^uSsS! 
Ing  an  only  son,  at  feast  by  the  mother's  side.  Th« Turin* 
as  recollected  bv  me  was  this,  but  I  have  never  beard oralen 
it  since  I  was  nine  years  of  age  s—  ^^      mm 

"  S£?  of  Bofeounie.  Mac*'*  jour  am*, 
Wl  a  wife's  at  ton,  and  a  mear'a  avian/. 
DounyeshaUiaM"  ■•*-/•«*. 

Zs 
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And  though,  as  you  remember,  in  a  fit 

Of  wrath  and  rhyme,  when  juvenile  and  curly, 

I  nuTd  at  Soots  to  show  my  wrath  and  wit, 
Which  must  be  own'd  was  sensitive  and  surly. 

Yet  *tis  in  vain  such  sallies  to  permit, 
They  cannot  quench  young  feelings  fresh  and  early : 

I  "tcotcfid  not  Hll'd"  the  Scotchman  in  my  blood, 

And  love  the  land  of  "mountain  and  of  flood." 1 


Don  Juan,  who  was  real,  or  ideal, — 

For  both  are  much  the  same,  since  what  men  think 
Exists  when  the  once  thinkers  are  less  real 

Than  what  they  thought,  for  mind  can  never  sink, 
And  'gainst  the  body  makes  a  strong  appeal ; 

And  yet  'tis  very  ponding  on  the  brink 
Of  what  is  call'd  eternity,  to  stare, 
And  know  no  more  of  what  is  here,  than  there ;  — 


Don  Juan  grew  a  very  polish'd  Russian — 
How  we  won't  mention,  wJkp  we  need  not  say : 

Few  youthful  minds  can  stand  the  strong  concussion 
Of  any  slight  temptation  in  their  way ; 

But  hi*  just  now  were  spread  as  is  a  cushion 
Smooth'd  for  a  monarch's  seat  of  honour :  gay 

Damsels,  and  dances,  revels,  ready  money, 

Made  ice  seem  paradise,  and  winter  sunny. 

XXTL 
The  favour  of  the  empress  was  agreeable ; 

And  though  the  duty  waz'd  a  little  hard, 
Young  people  at  his  time  of  life  should  be  able 

To  come  off  handsomely  in  that  regard. 
He  was  now  growing  up  like  a  green  tree,  able 

For  love,  war,  or  ambition,  which  reward 
Their  luckier  votaries,  till  old  age's  tedium 
Make  some  prefer  the  circulating  medium. 

XXTTT. 
About  this  time,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 

Seduced  by  youth  and  dangerous  examples, 
Don  Juan  grew,  I  fear,  a  little  dissipated ; 

Which  is  a  sad  thing,  and  not  only  tramples 
On  our  fresh  feelings,  but — as  being  participated 

With  all  kinds  of  incorrigible  samples 
Of  frail  humanity — must  make  us  selfish, 
And  shut  our  souls  up  in  us  like  a  shell-fish. 

XXIV. 
This  we  pass  over.     We  win  also  pass 

The  usual  progress  of  intrigues  between 
Unequal  matches,  such  as  are,  alas ! 

A  young  lieutenant's  with  a  not  old  queen, 
But  one  who  is  not  so  youthful  as  she  was 

In  all  the  royalty  of  sweet  seventeen. 
Sovereigns  may  sway  materials,  but  not  matter, 
And  wrinkles,  the  d d  democrats,  wont  flatter. 

XXV. 

And  Death,  the  sovereign's  sovereign,  though  the  great 

Gracchus  of  all  mortality,  who  levels, 
With  his  Agrarian  laws*,  the  Ugh  estate 

Of  him  who  feasts,  and  fights,  and  roars,  and  revels, 

1       ["  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood. 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  theflood,"  Ac. 

Lay  pftke  Last  MinstreL] 

*  Tiberius  Gracchus,  being  tribune  of  the  people,  de- 

'  "  in  their  name  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law ;  by 


To  one  small  grass-grown  patch  (which  mast  ink 

Corruption  for  its  crop)  with  the  poor  oevib 
Who  never  had  a  foot  of  land  tffl  now,— 
Death's  a  reformer,  all  men  must  allow. 


He  lived  (not  Death,  but  Juan)  in  a  harry 
Of  waste,  and  haste,  and  glare,  and  gloss  »**  #&*. 

In  this  gay  dime  of  bear-skins  black  and  furry - 
Which  (though  I  hate  to  say  a  thing  thstt  ate* 

Peep  out  sometimes,  when  things  are  in  a  ftsny, 
Through  all  the  «  purple  and  fine  linen,"  ttttr 

For  Babylon's  than  Bussia's  royal  hart*— 

And  neutralise  her  outward  show  of  scarlet. 


xxra 

And  this  same  state  we  wont  describe:  we  would 
Perhaps  from  hearsay,  or  from  recoDectkB) 

But  getting  nigh  grim  Dante's  "obscure  wood,'1 
That  horrid  equinox,  that  hateful  section 

Of  human  years,  that  half-way  house,  that  radc 
Hut,  whence  wise  travellers  drive  with  drcw> 
spection 

Life's  sad  post-horses  o'er  the  dreary  testier 

Of  age,  and  looking  back  *o  youth,  grit  om  tar;- 

xxvin. 

I  won't  describe,— that  Is,  if  I  can  help 
Description;  and  I  wont  reflect,— that  a, 

If  I  can  stave  off  thought,  which— as  s  whelp 
Clings  to  its  teat — sticks  to  me  through  the  **» 

Of  this  odd  labyrinth ;  or  as  the  kelp 
Holds  by  the  rock ;  or  as  a  lover's  Has 

Drains  its  first  draught  of  lips:  — but,  ai  land, 

I  won't  philosophise,  and  a?tff  be  read. 

XXIX. 

Juan,  instead  of  courting  courts,  was  courta*,— 
A  thing  which  happens  rarely:  this  he  owei 

Much  to  his  youth,  and  much  to  his  reported 
Valour ;  much  also  to  the  blood  he  ibow'd, 

Like  a  race-horse ;  much  to  each  drea  he  saorti 
Which  set  the  beauty  off  in  whkh  be  gfewU 

As  purple  clouds  befringe  the  son ;  but  most 

He  owed  to  an  old  woman  and  his  post 


He  wrote  to  Spain ;  —and  all  his  near  lehtkia, 
Perceiving  he  was  hi  a  handsome  way 

Of  getting  on  himself  and  finding  stations 
For  cousins  also,  answerM  the  same  day. 

Several  prepared  themselves  for  emigration*; 
And  eating  ices,  were  o'erheard  to  sty, 

That  with  the  addition  of  a  slight  peuaw. 

Madrid's  and  Moscow's  dimes  were  of  a  pfcot- 


His  mother.  Donna  Inea,  finding,  too* 
That  in  the  lien  of  drawing  on  his  banker, 

Where  bis  assets  were  waring  rather  few,    [&**<" 
He  had   brought  his  spending  to  *  saae»* 

Replied,  « that  she  was  glad  to  see  hfan  tnnngi 
Those  pleasures  after  which  wild  youth  wfll  hot* 

As  the  sole  sign  of  man's  being  m  ms 

Is,  learning  to  reduce  his  past  expense*. 


which  all  persons  pomiitni 
acres  were  to  he  deprived  of  the 
poor  dtUens. 

1 "  Ml  retrovsi  par  an  sella 
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XXXIL 

M  She  also  recommended  him  to  God, 
And  no  less  to  God's  Son,  as  well  as  Mother, 

Warn'd  him  against  Greek  worship,  which  looks  odd 
In  Catholic  eyes  ;  but  told  him,  too,  to  smother 

Outward  dislike,  which  don't  look  well  abroad; 
Inform'd  him  that  he  had  a  little  brother 

Born  in  a  second  wedlock ;  and  above 

Ail,  praised  the  empress's  maternal  love. 

XXXIIL 
"  She  could  not  too  much  give  her  approbation 

Unto  an  empress,  who  preferr'd  young  men 
Whose  age,  and  what  was  better  still,  whose  nation 

And  climate,  stopp'd  all  scandal  (now  and  then);  — 
At  home  it  might  have  given  her  some  vexation ; 

But  where  thermometers  sink  down  to  ten, 
Or  five,  or  one,  or  zero,  she  could  never 
Believe  that  virtue  thawM  before  the  river." 

XXXIV. 

Ob  for  a  forty-parson  power1  to  chant 
Thy  praise,  Hypocrisy )  Oh  for  a  hymn 

Loud  as  the  virtues  thou  dost  loudly  vaunt, 
Not  practise  1   Oh  for  trump  of  cherubim ! 

Or  the  ear-trumpet  of  my  good  old  aunt, 
Who,  though  her  spectacles  at  last  grew  dim, 

Drew  quiet  consolation  through  Its  hint, 

When  she  no  more  could  read  the  pious  print 

XXXV. 

She  was  no  hypocrite  at  least,  poor  soul, 
But  went  to  heaven  in  as  sincere  a  way 

As  anybody  on  the  elected  roll, 
Which  portions  out  upon  the  judgment  day 

Heaven's  freeholds,  in  a  sort  of  doomsday  scroll. 
Such  as  the  conqueror  William  did  repay 

Hi4!  knights  with,  lotting  others'  properties 

Into  some  sixty  thousand  new  knights'  fees. 

XXXVL 
I  can't  complain,  whose  ancestors  are  there, 

Erneis,  Badulphus — eight-and-forty  manors 
t  If  that  my  memory  doth  not  greatly  err) 

Were  their  reward  for  following  Billy1  s  banners :  * 
And  though  I  can't  help  thinking  twas  scarce  fiiir 

To  strip  the  Saxons  of  their  Aydes  »,  like  tanners ; 
Yet  as  they  founded  churches  with  the  produce, 
You'll  deem,  no  doubt,  they  put  it  to  a  good  use. 

xxxvn. 

The  gentle  Juan  flourish'd,  though  at  times 
Ht  felt  like  other  plants  call'd  sensitive, 

W  hich  shrink  from  touch,  as  monarchs  do  from  rhymes, 
Save  such  as  Southey  can  afford  to  give. 

Perhaps  he  long'd  in  bitter  frosts  for  climes 
In  which  the  Neva's  ice  would  cease  to  live 

Before  May-day  *.  perhaps,  despite  his  duty, 

In  royalty's  vast  arms  he  sigh'd  for  beauty  t 

xxxvin. 

Perhaps — but,  sans  perhaps,  we  need  not  seek 
For  causes  young  or  old :  the  canker-worm 

Will  feed  upon  the  fairest,  freshest  cheek, 
As  weB  aa  further  drain  the  wither'd  form : 


'  A  metaphor  takes  from  the  "  forty.horte  power*'  of  ■ 
ttaaa»«ngin0.  That  mad  wag,  the  Bevorand  Sydney  Smith, 
«^anxbyabroti)«rclcrayinaottdtmMr,ob«efT«daft«rw8ril« 
that  hJ«  dan  neighbour  had  a  M  twei&e-panan  power9*  of  con- 
venatioa. 

»  [See  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  vii.  p.  71.] 


Care,  like  a  housekeeper,  brings  every  week 
His  bills  in,  and  however  we  may  storm, 
They  must  be  paid :  though  six  days  smoothly  run, 
The  seventh  will  bring  blue  devils  or  a  dun. 

XXXIX. 

I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  he  grew  sick: 
The  empress  was  alarm'd,  and  her  physician 

(The  same  who  physick'd  Peter)  found  the  tick 
Of  his  fierce  pulse  betoken  a  condition  * 

Which  augur'd  of  the  dead,  however  quick 
Itself;  and  show'd  a  feverish  disposition ; 

At  which  the  whole  court  was  extremely  troubled, 

The  sovereign  shock'd,  and  all  his  medicines  doubled. 

XL. 
Low  were  the  whispers,  manifold  the  rumours : 

Some  said  he  had  been  poison'd  by  Potemkin ; 
Others  talk'd  learnedly  of  certain  tumours, 

Exhaustion,  or  disorders  of  the  same  kin ; 
Some  said  'twas  a  concoction  of  the  humours, 

Which  with  the  blood  too  readily  will  claim  kin ; 
Others  again  were  ready  to  maintain, 
«  T  was  only  the  fatigue  of  last  campaign. ' 


•• 


XLL 

But  here  is  one  prescription  out  of  many : 
"  Sods  sulphat  3VJ.  5ft.  Manns  optim. 

Aq.  fervent  f.  5  ife.  5U.  tinct  Sennas  [him) 

Haustus"  (And  here  the  surgeon  came  and  cupp'd 

"  Be  Pulv.  Com.  gr.  iij.  Ipecacuanhas" 
(With  more  beside  if  Juan  had  not  stopp'd  'em). 

"  Bolus  Potasses  Sulphuret  sumendus, 

Et  haustus  ter  in  die  capiendus." 

XLIL 
This  is  the  way  physicians  mend  or  end  us, 

Secundum  artem :  but  although  we  sneer 
In  health— when  ill,  we  call  them  to  attend  us, 

Without  the  least  propensity  to  Jeer ; 
While  that  "  hiatus  maxime  deflendus" 

To  be  flll'd  up  by  spade  or  mattock 's  near, 
Instead  of  gliding  graciously  down  Lethe, 
We  tease  mild  Baillie*,  or  soft  Abernethy. » 

XLin. 
Juan  demurr'd  at  this  first  notice  to 

Quit ;  and  though  death  had  threaten'd  an  ejection, 
His  youth  and  constitution  bore  him  through, 

And  sent  the  doctors  in  a  new  direction. 
But  still  his  state  was  delicate :  the  hue 

Of  health  but  flicker'd  with  a  faint  reflection 
Along  his  wasted  cheek,  and  seem'd  to  gravel 
The  faculty— who  said  that  he  must  travel. 

XLIV. 
The  climate  was  too  cold,  they  said,  for  him, 

Meridian-born,  to  bloom  in.    This  opinion 
Made  the  chaste  Catherine  look  a  little  grim, 

Who  did  not  like  at  first  to  lose  her  minion : 
But  when  she  saw  his  dazzling  eye  wax  dim, 

And  drooping  like  an  eagle's  with  clipt  pinion, 
She  then  resolved  to  send  him  on  a  mission, 
But  m  a  style  becoming  his  condition. 

*  "  Hyde."— I  believe  a  hyde  of  land  to  be  a  legitimate 
word,  and,  as  such,  subject  to  the  tax  of  a  quibble. 

*  [For  an  account  of  Dr.  BailbVs  vitlt  to  Lord  Byron,  tee 

oirt.p.ses.] 

5  [Both  Dr.  Balllie  and  John  Abernethy,  the  great  surgeon, 
were  remarkable  torplaimuu  of  speech.! 
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XLV. 
There  was  just  then  a  kind  of  a  discussion, 

A  sort  of  treaty  or  negotiation, 
Between  the  British  cabinet  and  Russian, 

Maintained  with  all  the  due  prevarication 
With  which  great   states  such   things  are   apt   to 
push  on; 

Something  about  the  Baltic's  navigation, 
H^des,  train-oil,  tallow,  and  the  rights  of  Thetis, 
Which  Britons  deem  their  "  utt  possidetis." 

XLVL 
So  Catherine,  who  had  a  handsome  way 

Of  fitting  out  her  favourites,  conferred 
This  secret  charge  on  Juan,  to  display 

At  once  her  royal  splendour,  and  reward 
His  services.    He  kiss'd  hands  the  next  day, 

Received  instructions  how  to  play  his  card, 
Was  laden  with  all  kinds  of  gifts  and  honours, 
Which  show'd  what  great  discernment  was  the  donor's. 

XLVH. 
BuU&he  was  lucky,  and  luck 's  all.    Tour  queens 

Are  generally  prosperous  in  reigning ; 
Which  pussies  us  to  know  what  Fortune  means. 

But  to  continue :  though  her  years  were  waning, 
Her  climacteric  teased  her  like  her  teens ; 

And  though  her  dignity  brook'd  no  complaining, 
So  much  did  Juan's  setting  off  distress  her, 
She  could  not  find  at  first  a  fit  successor. 

XLVUX 
But  time,  the  comforter,  will  come  at  last ; 

And  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  twice  that  number 
Of  candidates  requesting  to  be  placed, 

Made  Catherine  taste  next  nightaquiet  slumber :  — 
Not  that  she  meant  to  fix  again  in  haste, 

Nor  did  she  find  the  quantity  encumber, 
But  always  choosing  with  deliberation, 
Kept  the  place  open  for  their  emulation. 

XLIX. 
While  this  high  post  of  honour's  in  abeyance, 

For  one  or  two  days,  reader,  we  request 
You  11  mount  with  our  young  hero  the  conveyance 

Which  wafted  him  from  Petersburgh :  the  best 
Barouche,  which  had  the  glory  to  display  once 

The  fair  czarina's  autocratic  crest, 
When,  a  new  Iphlgene,  she  went  to  Tanris, 
Was  given  to  her  favourite ',  and  now  fare  At*. 

L. 

A  bull-dog,  and  a  bullfinch,  and  an  ermine. 
All  private  favourites  of  Don  Juan ; — for 

(Let  deeper  sages  the  true  cause  determine) 
He  had  a  kind  of  inclination,  or 

Weakness,  for  what  most  people  deem  mere  vermin, 
Live  animals :  an  old  maid  of  threescore 

For  cats  and  birds  more  penchant  ne'er  display*d, 

Although  he  was  not  old,  nor  even  a  maid ; — 


1  The  empress  went  to  the  Crimea,  accompanied  by  the 
Emperor  Joseph,  in  the  year  —  I  forget  which —  [The 
Prince  de  Lignt,  who  accompanied  Catherine  in  her  progress 
through  her  southern  provinces,  in  1787,  gives  the  following 
particulars :— "  We  have  been  traversing,  during  several  days, 
an  immense  tract  of  deserts  formerly  inhabited  by  hostile 
Tartar  hordes,  but  recovered  by  the  arms  of  her  Majesty,  and 
at  present  ornamented  from  stage  to  stage  with  magnnlceot 
tents,  where  we  are  supplied  with  breakfast,  collation,  dinner, 
sapper,  and  lodging ;  and  our  encampments,  decorated  with 


IX 

The  animals  aforesaid  occupied 

Their  station :  there  were  valets,  secretsria, 
In  other  vehicles;  but  at  his  side 

Sat  little  Leila,  who  survived  the  panto 
He  made  'gainst  Cosatcquc  sabres  ia  the  wide 

Slaughter  of  IsmaiL    Though  my  wild  Mas?  trie) 
Her  note,  she  dont  forget  the  Infant  ghi 
Whom  he  preserved,  a  pure  and  living  pearl 

IAL 

Poor  little  thing  1  She  was  as  for  ai  dodle, 
And  with  that  gentle,  serious  character, 

As  rare  in  living  beings  as  a  fossile 
Han,  "midst    thy  mouldy  mammoths,  "px 
Cuvier!" 

Ill  fitted  was  her  ignorance  to  Jostle 
With  this  o'erwhelming  worM,  whew iD muster 

But  she  was  yet  but  ten  years  old,  and  thereto 

Was  tranquil,  though  she  knew  not  why  orwtarfci 

un. 

Don  Juan  loved  her,  and  she  loved  him,  as 
Nor  brother,  father,  sister,  daughter  lore. 

I  cannot  tell  exactly  what  it  was ; 

He  was  not  yet  quite  old  enough  to  prott 

Parental  feelings,  and  the  other  class, 
Call'd  brotherly  affection,  could  not  man 

His  bosom, — for  he  never  had  a  sister: 

Ah  I  if  he  had,  how  much  he  would  have  oss'J  air' 

UV. 
And  still  less  was  It  sensual ;  for  beddss 

That  he  was  not  an  ancient  dthanrhre. 
(Who  like  sour  fruit,  to  stir  their  veto*  mtt  us* 

As  acids  rouse  a  dormant  alkali,) 
Although  (7  spiff  happen  as  our  planet  guide) 

His  youth  was  not  the  chastest  that  might  ». 
There  was  the  purest  Platonism  at  bottom 
Of  all  his  feelings — only  he  forgot  Vm. 

LV. 
Just  now  there  was  no  peril  of  tenttation ; 

He  loved  the  infant  orphan  be  had  ssvei 
As  patriots  (now  and  then)  may  lovt  a  nB&ss; 

His  pride,  too,  felt  that  the  was  notemhw* 
Owing  to  him ; — at  also  her  salvation 

But  one  thing  *s  odd,  which  hen  vast  be  mwiwi 
The  little  Turk  refused  to  be  converted. 

LVL 

T  was  strange  enough  the  should  ream  ths  to*1** 
Through  such  a  scene  of  change,  and  drwA  «* 
slaughter;  

But  though  three  bishops  told  her  the  tHMP*9* 
She  shoVd  a  great  dislike  mhoty  water; 

She  also  had  no  passion  for  confession; 

Perhaps  the  had  nothing  to  confess:—  w •  mtf* 
Whate'er  the  cause,  the  church  made  Un*  «  *- 
She  still  held  out  that  Mahomet  was  a  pre?** 


all  the  pomp  of  AcUtfc  splei 
spectacle.    The  empress  has 


sprees  bas  teft,m  i 

the  amount  of  100,000  rouble*.    Kara 
by  the  gift  of  some  diamonds,  by 
utuminatftons  •»*Tl>jM**g  foe   w 


During  the  last  two  months  I  have 
throwing  money  out  of  our  carriage  « 
distributed  the  value  of  some  same* 

'0 
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lvil 

In  fact,  the  only  Christian  the  could  bear 
Wu  Juan ;  whom  she  seem'd  to  have  selected 

In  place  of  what  her  home  and  Mends  once  were. 
He  naturally  loved  what  he  protected  : 

And  thus  they  form'd  a  rather  curious  pair, 
A  guardian  green  in  years,  a  ward  connected 

In  neither  dime,  time,  blood,  with  her  defender ; 

And  yet  this  want  of  ties  made  theirs  more  tender. 

LVHL 
They  Journey*d   on  through  Poland  and  through 
Warsaw, 

Famous  for  mines  of  salt  and  yokes  of  iron : 
Through  Courland  also,  which  that  famous  farce  saw 

Which  gave  her  dukes  the  graceless  name  of  "Blron."! 
*T  is  the  same  landscape  which  the  modern  Mars  saw, 

Who  march'd  to  Moscow,  led  by  Fame,  the  siren ! 
To  lose  by  one  month's  frost  some  twenty  years 
Of  conquest,  and  his  guard  of  grenadiers. 

LIX. 
Let  this  not  seem  an  anti-climax :  —  "  Oh !       [clay. 

My  guard  1  my  old  guard!  "*  exclahn'd  that  god  of 
Think  of  the  Thunderer's  felling  down  below 

Carotid-artery-cutting  Castlereagh ! 
Alas !  that  glory  should  be  chUl'd  by  snow ! 

But  should  we  wish  to  warm  us  on  our  way 
Through  Poland,  there  is  Kosciusko's  name 
Might  scatter  fire  through  ice,  like  Hecla's  flame. ' 

LX. 

From  Poland  they  came  on  through  Prussia  Proper. 

And  Kbnigsberg,  the  capital,  whose  vaunt, 
Besides  some  veins  of  Iron,  lead,  or  copper, 

Has  lately  been  the  great  Professor  Kant4 
Juan,  who  cared  not  a  tobacco-stopper 

About  philosophy,  pursued  his  jaunt 
To  Germany,  whose  somewhat  tardy  millions 
Have  princes  who  spur  more  than  their  postilions. 

LXI. 
And  thence  through  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  like, 

Unto  he  reach'd  the  castellated  Rhine :  — 
Te  glorious  Gothic  scenes !  how  much  ye  strike 

All  phantasies,  not  even  excepting  mine  ! 
A  grey  wall,  a  green  ruin,  rusty  pike, 

Make  my  soul  pass  the  equinoctial  line 
Between  the  present  and  past  worlds,  and  hover 
Upon  their  airy  confines,  half-seas-over. 

LXIL 
But  Juan  posted  on  through  Mannheim,  Bonn, 
Which  Drachenfels  *  frowns  over  like  a  spectre 

1  In  the  Empress  Anne's  time,  BIren,  her  favourite,  as- 
sumed the  name  and  anas  of  the  *'  Blrons "  of  France  \ 
which  famine*  ere  yet  extant  with  that  of  England.  There 
are  sdll  the  daughters  of  Courland  of  that  name :  one  of  them 
I  iwnemhur  teeing  In  England  In  the  blessed  rear  of  the 
Altles  (1814) — the  Duchess  of  8.— to  whom  the  English 

Duchess  of  somerset  presented  me  as  a  namesake ["  Ernest 

John  Hires,  become  so  famous  by  his  great  advancements, 
and  his  not  less  extraordinary  reverses  of  fortune,  was  born 
in  Courland,  of  a  family  of  mean  extraction.  His  grandfather 
had  been  head  groom  to  James,  the  third  Duke  of  Courland, 
and  obtained  from  his  master  the  present  of  a  small  estate  in 
Und. ...  In  1714,  he  made  his  appearance  at  St.  Petersburg, 
wad  solicited  the  place  of  page  to  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
wife  of  the  Tzarovltch  Alexey ;  but  being  contemptuously 
rejected  as  a  person  of  moan  extraction,  retired  to  Mittau, 
wh*re  he  chanced  to  Ingratiate  himself  with  Count  Beatu- 
choST.  master  of  the  household  lo  Anne,  widow  of  Frederic 
William  duke  of  Courland,  who  resided  at  Mlttan.  Being  of 
a  handsome  figure  and  polite  addreas,  be  soon  gained  the 
gjOod'wUl  of  the  duchess,  and  became  her  secretary  and 


Of  the  good  feudal  times  for  ever  gone, 
On  which  I  have  not  time  just  now  to  lecture. 

From  thence  he  was  drawn  onwards  to  Cologne, 
A  city  which  presents  to  the  inspector 

Eleven  thousand  maidenheads  of  bone, 

The  greatest  number  flesh  hath  ever  known.6 

T.XTTT. 

From  thence  to  Holland's  Hague  and.Helvoetsluys, 

That  water-land  of  Dutchmen  and  of  ditches, 
Where  juniper  expresses  Its  best  juice, 

The  poor  man's  sparkling  substitute  for  riches. 
Senates  and  sages  have  condemn'd  its  use  — 

But  to  deny  the  mob  a  cordial,  which  is 
Too  often  all  the  clothing,  meat,  or  fuel, 
Good  government  has  left  them,  seems  but  crueL 

LXIV. 
Here  he  embark'd,  and  with  a  flowing  sail 

Went  bounding  for  the  island  of  the  free, 
Towards  which  the  impatient  wind  blew  half  a  gale ; 

High  dash'd  the  spray,  the  bows  dipp'd  in  the  sea, 
And  sea-sick  passengers  turn'd  somewhat  pale ; 

But  Juan,  season'd,  as  he  well  might  be, 
By  former  voyages,  stood  to  watch  the  skills 
Which  pass'd,  or  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  cliffs. 

LXV. 
At  length  they  rose,  like  a  white  wall  along 

The  blue  sea's  border;  and  Don  Juan  felt — 
What  even  young  strangers  feel  a  little  strong 

At  the  first  sight  of  Albion's  chalky  belt— 
A  kind  of  pride  that  he  should  be  among 

Those  haughty  shopkeepers,  who  sternly  dealt 
Their  goods  and  edicts  out  from  pole  to  pole, 
And  made  the  very  billows  pay  them  tolL 

LXVL 
I've  no  great  cause  to  love  that  spot  of  earth, 

Which  holds  what  might  have  been  the  noblest 
But  though  I  owe  it  little  but  my  birth,        [nation ; 

I  feel  a  mlz'd  regret  and  veneration 
For  its  decaying  fame  and  former  worth. 

Seven  years  (the  usual  term  of  transportation) 
Of  absence  lay  one's  old  resentments  level, 
When  a  man's  country's  going  to  the  deviL 

LXVn. 
Alas  I  could  she  but  fully,  truly,  know 

How  her  great  name  is  now  throughout  abhorrM ) 
How  eager  all  the  earth  is  for  the  blow 

Which  shall  lay  bare  her  bosom  to  the  sword ; 
How  all  the  nations  deem  her  their  worst  foe, 

That  worse  than  wor*t  of  foes,  the  once  adored 
False  friend,  who  held  out  freedom  to  mankind, 
And  now  would  chain  them,  to  the  very  mind ;  — 

chief  favourite.  On  her  being  declared  sorerejgn  of  Russia, 
Anne  called  Biren  to  Petersburg,  and  the  secretary  soon 
became  Duke  of  Courland,  and  first  minister  or  rather  despot 
of  Russia.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  which  happened  in  1740, 
Biren,  being  declared  regent,  continued  dally  Increasing  his 
vexations  and  cruelties,  till  be  was  arrested,  on  the  18th 
of  December,  only  twenty  days  after  be  bad  been  appointed 
to  the  regency  t  and  at  the  revolution  that  ensued  be  was 
exiled  to  the  frozen  shores  of  the  Oby."— Tooaa.] 

*  [Napoleon's  exclamation  at  the  Blysee  Bourbon,  June 
the  83d,  1815.] 

*  ["  Hope  for  a  moment  bade  the  world  farewell, 

And  Freedom  shriek'd  when  Kosdusko  fell.*'— Campb.] 

*  rimmanuel  Kant,  the  celebrated  founder  of  a  new  philo- 
sophical sect,  was  born  at  Kbnigsberg.    He  died  in  1804.] 

*  ["  The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 

Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine/*  See.  — 

Seeawfe,  p.&4.1 

*  8t  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand  virgins  were  stlu 
extant  In  1816,  and  may  be  so  yet,  as  much  as  ever. 
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Would  she  be  proud,  or  bout  herself  the  free, 
Who  bout  first  of  slaves?    The  nations  are 

In  prison,  —  but  the  gaoler,  what  is  he  ? 
No  lea  a  victim  to  the  bolt  and  bar. 

Is  the  poor  privilege  to  turn  the  key 

Upon  the  captive,  freedom  ?     He 's  as  far 

From  the  enjoyment  of  the  earth  and  air 

Who  watches  o'er  the  chain,  as  they  who  wear. 

LXEL 

Don  Juan  now  saw  Albion's  earliest  beauties, 
Thy  cliffs,  dear  Dover !  harbour,  and  hotel ; 

Thy  custom-house,  with  all  Its  delicate  duties ; 
Thy  waiters  running  mucks  at  every  bell ; 

Thy  packets,  all  whose  passengers  are  booties 
To  those  who  upon  land  or  water  dwell ; 

And  last,  not  least,  to  strangers  uninstructed, 

Thy  long,  long  bills,  whence  nothing  is  deducted. 

LXX. 

Juan,  though  careless,  young,  and  magnifique, 
And  rich  in  rubles,  diamonds,  cash,  and  credit, 

Who  did  not  limit  much  his  bills  per  week, 
Yet  stared  at  this  a  little,  though  he  paid  it,.— 

(His  Maggior  Duomo,  a  smart,  subtle  Greek, 
Before  him  summ'd  the  awful  scroll  and  read  it) : 

But  doubtless  as  the  air,  though  seldom  sunny, 

Is  free,  the  respiration  *s  worth  the  money. 

LXXL 
On  with  the  horses !  Off  to*  Canterbury  !       [puddle ; 

Tramp,  tramp  o'er  pebble,  and  splash,  splash  through 
Hurrah  !  how  swiftly  speeds  the  post  so  merry ! 

Not  like  slow  Germany,  wherein  they  muddle 
Along  the  road,  as  if  they  went  to  bury 

Their  sure ;  and  also  pause  besides,  to  fuddle, 
With  "schnapps"  —  sad  dogsl  whom  "Hundsfot,"  or 

"Verflucter," 
Affect  no  more  than  lightning  a  conductor. 

Lxxn. 

Now  there  is  nothing  gives  a  man  such  spirits, 
Leavening  his  blood  as  cayenne  doth  a  curry, 

As  going  at  full  speed  —  no  matter  where  its 
Direction  be,  so  'tis  but  in  a  hurry, 

And  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  own  merits ; 
Tor  the  leas  cause  there  is  for  all  this  flurry, 

The  greater  is  the  pleasure  in  arriving 

At  the  great  end  of  travel  — which  is  driving. 

LXXTII. 
They  saw  at  Canterbury  the  cathedral ; 

Black  Edward's  helm, l  and  Beckct's  bloody  stone,* 
Were  pointed  out  as  usual  by  the  bcdral, 
In  the  same  quaint,  uninterested  tone :  — 
I  There's  glory  again  for  you,  gentle  reader !   All 
Ends  in  a  rusty  casque  and  dubious  bone,' 
Half-solved  into  these  sodas  or  magnesias, 
j  Which  form  that  bitter  draught,  the  human  species, 

1  [On  the  tomb  of  the  prince  lies  a  whole-length  brass 
figure  of  him,  his  armour  with  a  hood  of  mall,  and  a  scull 
cap  enriched  with  a  coronet,  which  had  been  once  studded 
with  jewels,  but  only  the  collets  now  remain.] 

*  [Becket  was  assassinated  In  the  cathedral,  in  1171.] 

*  [The  French  inscription  on  the  Black  Prince's 
Is  thus  translated  In  the  History  of  Kent :  — 

**  Whoso  thou  be  that  passest  by 
Where  these  corps  interred  lie, 
Understand  what  I  shall  say, 
As  at  this  time  speak  1  may. 
Such  as  thou  art,  sometime  was  I. 
Such  as    am,  such  shall  thou  be. 


mono- 


|  LXXIY. 

The  effect  on  Joan  was  of  coarse  sublime : 

He  breathed  a  thousand  Oestys,  as  at  ssw 
That  casque,  which  never  stDopU  except  to  Tiat 
Even  the  bold  Churchman's  tomb  excited  set. 
Who  died  in  the  then  great  attempt  to  dbsb 
O'er  kings,  who  mom  at  least  asasf  sad  of  b* 
.  Before  they  butcher.     Little  Leila  eased, 
;  And  asked  why  such  a  structure  had  been  rims: 

LXXV, 

And  being  told  it  was  *  God's  house,"  she  sad 
He  was  well  lodged,  but  only  wondtrM  bo* 

He  suflerM  Infidels  in  his  sMoestead, 
The  cruel  Kaxarenes,  who  had  laid  low 

His  holy  temples  in  the  lands  which  bred 
The  True  Believers ;  — and  her  Infant  brow 

Was  bent  with  grief  that  Mahomet  should  reap 

A  mosque  so  noble,  flung  Uke  pearl*  to  swine. 

LXXYL 
On  1  on !  through  meadows,  managed  like  a  pries, 

A  paradise  of  hops  and  high  production  i 
For,  after  years  of  travel  by  a  bard  in 

Countries  of  greater  heat,  but  lesser  sutiJos, 
A  green  field  is  a  sight  which  makes  bia^ardoc 

The  absence  of  that  more  sublime  constrntfjx; 
Which  mixes  up  vines,  olives,  precipices, 
Glaciers,  volcano*,  oranges,  and  ices. 

LXXVTL 
And  when  I  think  upon  a  pot  of  beer 

But  I  won't  weep  1 — and  so  drire  on,  postflvts 
As  the  smart  boys  sparr*d  nut  in  their  career. 

Juan  admired  these  highways  of  free  mfllto. 
A  country  in  all  senses  the  most  dear 

To  foreigner  or  native,  save  some  silly  ones, 
Who  "  kick  against  the  pricks "  j  ost  at  this  jsoeW, 
And  for  their  pains  get  only  a  fresh  puncture. 

LXX VOL 
What  a  delightful  thing's  a  turnpike  road  1 

So  smooth,  so  level,  such  a  mode  of  sbsviox 
The  earth,  as  scarce  the  eagle  In  the  broad 

Air  can  accomplish,  with  his  wide  wings  vanst 
Had  such  been  cut  in  Phaeton's  time,  the  rod 

Had  told  his  son  to  satisfy  his  craring 
With  the  York  mail ; — but  onward  u  vrt  roll 
«  Surgit  amari  aliquld" — the  toll  1 

LXXIX. 
Alas !  how  deeply  painful  is  all  payment! 

Take  lives,  take  wives,  take  aught  except  bo" 
purses. 
As  Machiavel  shows  those  in  purple  raimeni, 

Such  is  the  shortest  way  to  general  corses. 
They  hate  a  murderer  much  less  then  a 

On  that  sweet  ore  which  everybody  nuncs— 
Kill  a  man's  family,  and  he  may  brook  It, 
But  keep  your  hands  out  of  his  breeches'  pocket 

I  little  thought  on  the  boor  of  death 
So  long  as  I  enjoyed  breath. 
Great  riches  here  I  did  possess, 
Whereof  1  made  great  nobleness : 
I  had  gold,  silver,  wardrobes,  sad 
Great  treasure*,  horses,  buu&e*.  •**- 
But  now  a  cauls' poor  am  l» 
Deep  in  the  ground,  lo  here  I  he  j 
Mr  beauty  great  U  all  quite  r*^ 
My  flesh  k  wasted  to  the  bone; 
And  If  you  should  see  me  this  day, 
I  do  not  think  but  you  would  ssf, 
That  I  had  never  hern  a  man. 
So  much  alter'd  now  t  am,"] 
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So  aid  the  Florentine:  ye  monarch*,  hearken 
To  your  Instructor.    Juan  now  was  borne, 

Just  as  the  day  began  to  wane  and  darken, 

O'er  the  high  hm,  which  looks  with  pride  or  scorn 

Toward  the  great  city.  — Ye  who  have  a  spark  in 
Tour  veins  of  Cockney  spirit,  smile  or  mourn 

According  as  you  take  things  well  or  ill ;  — • 

Bold  Britons,  we  are  now  on  Shooter's  HOI  I l 

LXXXL 

The  sun  went  down,  the  smoke  rose  up,  as  from 
A  half-unquench'd  volcano,  o'er  a  space 

Which  well  beseem'd  the  "Devil's  drawing-room," 
As  some  have  qualified  that  wondrous  place : 

But  Juan  felt,  though  not  approaching  home, 
As  one  who,  though  he  were  not  of  the  race, 

Revered  the  soil,  of  those  true  sons  the  mother, 

Who  butcher'd  half  the  earth,  and  bullied  t*  other.  * 

Lxxxn. 

A  mighty  mass  of  brick,  and  smoke,  and  shipping, 

Dirty  and  dusky,  but  as  wide  as  eye 
Could  reach,  with  here  and  there  a  sail  just  skipping 

In  sight,  then  lost  amidst  the  forestry 
Of  masts ;  a  wilderness  of  steeples  peeping 

On  tiptoe  through  their  sea-coal  canopy  ; 
A  huge,  dun  cupola,  like  a  foolscap  crown 
On  a  fool's  head — and  there  is  London  Town  I 

LXTXIIL 
But  Juan  saw  not  this :  each  wreath  of  smoke 

Appeared  to  him  but  as  the  magic  vapour 
Of  some  alchymlc  furnace,  from  whence  broke 

The  wealth  of  worlds  (a  wealth  of  tax  and  paper) : 
The  gloomy  clouds,  which  o'er  it  as  a  yoke 

Are  bow'd,  and  put  the  sun  out  like  a  taper, 
Were  nothing  but  the  natural  atmosphere, 
Extremely  wholesome,  though  but  rarely  clear. 

LXXXIV. 
He  paused — and  so  will  I ;  as  doth  a  crew 

Before  they  give  their  broadside.     By  and  by, 
My  gentle  countrymen,  we  will  renew 

Our  old  acquaintance ;  and  at  least  111  try 
To  tell  you  truths  you  will  not  take  as  true, 

Because  they  are  so ;  — a  male  Mrs.  Fry,' 
With  a  soft  besom  will  I  sweep  your  halls, 
And  brush  a  web  or  two  from  off  the  walls. 

LXXXV. 
Oh  Mrs.  Fry !    Why  go  to  Newgate  ?    Why 

Preach  to  poor  rogues  ?    And  wherefore  not  begin 
With  Carlton,  or  with  other  houses  ?    Try 

Tour  hand  at  harden'd  and  imperial  sin. 

1  [M  Under  his  proud  survey  the  city  lies. 
And  like  a  mist  beneath  a  hill  doth  rise, 
Whose  state  and  wealth,  the  business  and  the  crowd, 
Seem  at  this  distance  but  a  darker  cloud, 
And  is,  to  him  who  rightly  things  esteems, 
No  other  in  effect  than  what  It  seems  ; 
Where,  with  like  haste,  tho'  several  ways  they  run, 
Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone ; 
While  luxury  and  wealth,  like  war  and  peace. 
Are  each  the  other's  ruin  and  increase.''—  Dbnham .] 

*  [India ;  America.] 

*  [The  Quaker  lady,  whose  benevolent  exertions  have 
•fleeted  so  great  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  female  pri- 
soners In  Newgate.] 

4  [This  worthy  alderman  died  In  1899.] 

*  [*'  O  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn, 

On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne, 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come. 

When  Rowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 

And  every  paladin  and  m*er, 

On  Roncesvalles  died."— Jformtt/M.] 


To  mend  the  people's  an  absurdity, 

A  jargon,  a  mere  philanthropic  din, 
Unless  you  make  their  betters  better :  — Fy  1 
I  thought  you  had  more  religion,  Mrs.  Fry. 

LXXXVL 
Teach  them  the  decencies  of  good  threescore ; 

Cure  them  of  tours,  hussar  and  highland  dresses ; 
Tell  them  that  youth  once  gone  returns  no  more, 

That  hired  huzzas  redeem  no  land's  distresses ; 
Tell  them  Sir  William  Curtis  «  is  a  bore, 

Too  dull  even  for  the  dullest  of  excesses, 
The  witless  Falstaff  of  a  hoary  Hal, 
A  fool  whose  bells  have  ceased  to  ring  at  all. 

LXXXVIL 

Tell  them,  though  it  may  be  perhaps  too  late 
On  life's  worn  confine,  jaded,  bloated,  sated, 

To  set  up  vain  pretence   of  being  great, 
'Tis  not  so  to  be  good ;  and  be  it  stated, 

The  worthiest  kings  have  ever  loved  least  state  : 
And  tell  them But  you  wont,  and  I  have  prated 

Just  now  enough ;  but  by  and  by  111  prattle 

Like  Roland's  horn  *  in  Roncesvalles'  battle. 


Bon  $u«m 
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I. 
When  Bishop  Berkeley  said  "  there  was  no  matter,"0 

And  proved  it — 'twas  no  matter  what  he  said  : 
They  say  his  system  'tis  in  vain  to  batter, 

Too  subtle  for  the  airiest  human  head  ; 
And  yet  who  can  believe  it  ?     I  would  shatter 

Gladly  all  matters  down  to  stone  or  lead, 
Or  adamant,  to  find  the  world  a  spirit, 
And  wear  my  head,  denying  that  I  wear  it 

II. 
What  a  sublime  discovery  'twas  to  make  the 

Universe  universal  egotism, 
That  all's  ideal — all  ourtelces  /-111  stake  the 

World  (be  it  what  you  will)  that  that 's  no  schism. 
Oh  Doubt! — if  thou  be'st  Doubt,  for  which  some 
take  thee, 

But  which  I  doubt  extremely — thou  sole  prism 
Of  the  Truth's  rays,  spoil  not  my  draught  of  spirit  I 
Heaven's  brandy,  though  our  brain  can  hardly  bear  it 

•  [The  celebrated  and  ingenious  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  In  his 
"  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,*'  denies,  without  any  ce- 
remony, the  existence  of  every  kind  of  matter  whatever ;  nor 
does  he  think  this  conclusion  one  that  need,  In  any  degree, 
stagger  the  Incredulous.  "  Some  truths  there  are/'  says  he, 
"  so  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind,  that  a  man  need  only 
open  his  eyes  to  see  them.  Such  I  take  this  important  one 
to  be,  that  all  the  choir  of  heaven,  and  furniture  of  earth, 
—in  a  word,  all  those  bodies  which  compote  the  mighty 
frame  of  the  world,  —  have  not  any  subsistence  without  a 
mind."  This  deduction,  however  singular,  was  readily  made 
from  the  theory  of  our  perceptions  laid  down  by  Descartes 
and  Mr.  Locke,  and  at  that  time  generally  received  in  the 
world.  According  to  that  theory,  we  perceive  nothing  hut 
ideas  which  are  present  in  the  mind,  and  which  have  no  de- 
pendence whatever  upon  external  things ;  so  that  we  have 
no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  anything  external  to  our 
minds.  Berkeley  appears  to  have  been  altogether  In  earnest, 
in  maintaining  his  scepticism  concerning  the  existence  of 
matter ;  and  the  more  so,  as  he  conceived  this  system  to  be 
highly  favourable  to  the  doctrines  of  religion,  since  it  re- 
moved matter  from  the  world,  which  had  already  been  the 
stronghold  of  the  Atheists.  —  Sir  David  Baewstir.] 
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am  n. 


m. 

For  ever  and  anon  comes  Indigestion 
(Not  the  most  "  dainty  Ariel  "X1  and  perplexes 

Our  soarings  with  another  sort  of  question : 
And  that  which  after  all  my  spirit  vexes, 

Is,  that  I  And  no  spot  where  man  can  rest  eye  on, 
Without  confusion  of  the  sorts  and  sexes, 

Of  beings,  stars,  and  this  unriddled  wonder, 

The  world,  which  at  the  worst's  a  glorious  blunder — 

IV. 

If  it  be  chance ;  or  if  it  be  according 

To  the  old  text,  still  better:— lest  it  should 

Turn  out  so,  well  say  nothing  'gainst  the  wording, 
As  several  people  think  such  hazards  rude. 

They  Ye  right;  our  days  are  too  brief  for  affording 
Space  to  dispute  what  no  on*  ever  could 

Decide,  and  everybody  one  day  will 

Know  very  clearly — or  at  least  lie  still. 

V. 

And  therefore  will  I  leave  off  metaphysical 
Discussion,  which  is  neither  here  nor  there : 

If  I  agree  that  what  is,  is;  then  this  I  call 
Being  quite  perspicuous  and  extremely  fair ; 

The  truth  is,  I  've  grown  lately  rather  phthisical : 
I  don't  know  what  the  reason  is — the  air 

Perhaps ;  but  as  I  suffer  from  the  shocks 

Of  illness,  I  grow  much  more  orthodox. 

VL 
The  first  attack  at  once  proved  the  Divinity 

(But  that  I  never  doubted,  nor  the  Devil) ; 
The  next,  the  Virgin's  mystical  virginity ; 

The  third,  the  usual  Origin  of  Evil ; 
The  fourth  at  once  established  the  whole  Trinity 

On  so  uncontrovertible  a  level, 
That  I  devoutly  wish'd  the  three  were  four 
On  purpose  to  believe  so  much  the  more. 


VIL 

man  who 


has  stood  on  the 


To  our  theme. — The 
Acropolis, 

And  look'd  down  over  Attica ;  or  he 
Who  has  sail'd  where  picturesque  Constantinople  is, 

Or  seen  Timbactoo,  or  hath  taken  tea 
In  small-eyed  China's  crockery-ware  metropolis, 

Or  sat  amidst  the  bricks  of  Nineveh, 
May  not  think  much  of  London's  first  appearance  — 
But  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  it  a  year  hence  ? 

vm. 

Don  Juan  had  got  out  on  Shooter's  Hill ; 

Sunset  the  time,  the  place  the  same  declivity 
Which  looks  along  that  vale  of  good  and  ill 

Where  London  streets  ferment  in  full  activity ; 
While  everything  around  was  calm  and  still, 

Except  the  creak  of  wheels,  which  on  their  pivot  he 
Heard, — and  that  bee-like,  bubbling,  busy  hum 
Of  cities,  that  boil  over  with  their  scum :  — 

IX. 

I  say,  Don  Juan,  wrapt  in  contemplation, 

Walk'd  on  behind  his  carriage,  o'er  the  summit, 

And  lost  In  wonder  of  so  great  a  nation, 
Gave  way  tot,  since  he  could  not  overcome  it 


M  And  here,"  he  cried,  * 

Here  peals  the  people's  voice,  nor  can 
Backs,  prisons,  inquisitions;  rtsumctia 
Awaits  it,  each  new  meeting  or  election. 


"  Here  are  chaste  wives,  pure  lives;  berepeopkfij 
But  what  they  please ;  and  if  that  things  be  oar, 

*T  is  only  that  they  love  to  throw  away 
Their  cash,  to  show  how  much  they  hare  s-res 

Here  laws  are  all  inviolate ;  none  lay 
Traps  for  the  traveller ;  every  highway's  dor; 

Here" —  he  was  Interrupted  by  a  knife, 

With — "  Damn  your  eyes!  your  money  or  jot? 
life!"— 

XL 
These  freeborn  sounds  proceeded  from  soar  psdi 

In  ambush  laid,  who  had  perceiftd  him  loner 
Behind  his  carriage ;  and,  like  handy  lads, 

Had  seised  the  lucky  hour  to  reconnoitre, 
In  which  the  heedless  gentleman  who  gads 

Upon  the  road,  unless  he  prove  a  fighter, 
May  find  himself  within  that  Isle  of  riches 
Exposed  to  lose  his  life  as  well  as  breeches. 

xn. 

Juan,  who  did  not  understand  a  word 

Of  English,  save  their  shibboleth,  "God  damn  !* 

And  even  that  he  had  so  rarely  beard, 
He  sometimes  thought  t  was  only  their  «  Sain,' 

Or  M  God  be  with  yon !" — and  tb  not  abut4 
To  think  so:  for  half  English  as  I  am 

(To  my  misfortune),  never  can  I  sty 

I  heard  them  wish  M  God  with  you,"  save  that  vsy;- 


Jnan  yet  quickly  understood  their  gesture, 
And  being  somewhat  choleric  and  sodden, 

Drew  forth  a  pocket  pistol  from  his  vesture, 
And  fired  it  Into  one  assailant's  pudding— 

Who  fell,  as  rolls  an  ox  o'er  m  his  pasture, 
And  roarM  out,  as  he  writhed  his  native  mod  to. 

Unto  his  nearest  follower  or  henchman* 

"  Oh  Jack !  I'm  floor'd  by  that  'ere  bloody  PR**- 


I 


XIV. 


On  which  Jack  and  his  train  set  off  at  speed, 
And  Juan's  suite,  late  scattered  at  a  distance, 

Came  up,  all  marvelling  at  such  a  deed, 
And  offering,  as  usual,  late  awfstanot. 

Juan,  who  saw  the  moon\  late  mimon*  bleed 
As  if  his  veins  would  pour  out  his  existence, 

Stood  calling  out  for  bandages  and  lint. 

And  wish'd  he  had  been  less  hasty  with  his  fiat 


*•  Perhaps,"  thought  he,  «  It  b  the  country1!  wot 
To  welcome  foreigners  in  this  way :  new 

I  recollect  some  innkeepers  who  don* 
Differ,  except  In  robbing  with  a  bow, 

In  lieu  of  a  bare  blade  and  brssen  front 
But  what  Is  to  be  done  ?    I  cant  aQew 

The  fellow  to  lie  groaning  on  the  rasds 

So  take  him  up;  I *11  help  yon  with  the  tad. 


»  VPmn.  Why,  that  ••  my  dainty  Artel:  I  shall  mitt  thee: 
But  yet  thou  thalt  have  freedom." — TempeaL} 

•  p  Mia*  Diaaa*i  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade,  I  ^S^^^lKl 


mlnloos  of  the  moon:  and  let 
government ;  being  fforerned, 
and  chaste  mistress  the  moon. 
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XT  I. 

But  ere  they  could  perform  this  pious  duty, 

The  dying  man  cried,  "  Hold!  I've  got  my  gruel ! 

Oh  I  for  a  glass  of  max  I »     We've  miss'd  our  booty ; 
Let  me  die  where  I  am  I n    And  as  the  fuel 

Of  life  shrunk  in  his  heart;  and  thick  and  sooty 
The  drops  fell  from  his  death-wound,  and  he  drew  ill 

His  breath, — he  from  his  swelling  throat  untied 

A  kerchief,  crying,  "  Give  Sal  that 1 "— and  died. 

XVIL 
The  cravat  stain'd  with  bloody  drops  fell  down 

Before  Don  Juan's  feet :  he  could  not  tell 
Exactly  why  It  was  before  him  thrown, 

Nor  what  the  meaning  of  the  man's  farewell. 
Poor  Tom  was  once  a  kiddy  *  upon  town, 

A  thorough  varmint,  and  a  real  swell,  * 
Full  flash  ♦,  all  fancy,  until  fairly  diddled, 
His  pockets  first  and  then  his  body  riddled. 

xvra. 

Don  Juan,  having  done  the  best  he  could 

In  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
As  soon  as  u  Crowner's  quest"  *  allow'd,  pursued 

His  travels  to  the  capital  apace ;  — 
Esteeming  It  a  little  hard  he  should 

In  twelve  hours'  time,  and  very  little  space, 
Have  been  obliged  to  slay  a  freeborn  native 
In  self-defence ;  this  made  him  meditative. 

XIX. 

He  from  the  world  had  cut  off  a  great  man, 
Who  in  his  time  had  made  heroic  bustle. 

Who  in  a  row  like  Tom  could  lead  the  van, 
Boose  in  the  ken  6,  or  at  the  spellken?  hustle  ? 

Who  queer  a  flat  ?  ■   Who  (spite  of  Bow-street's  ban) 
On  the  high  toby-spice  9  so  flash  the  mussle  ? 

Who  on  a  lark  ">,  with  black-eyed  Sal  (his  blowing)," 

So  prime,  so  swell  '*,  so  nutty  ",  and  so  knowing  ?  " 


But  Tom's  no  more — and  so  no  more  of  Tom. 

Heroes  must  die ;  and  by  God's  blessing  'tis 
Not  long  before  the  most  of  them  go  home. 

Hail  I  Thamis,  hail  1  Upon  thy  verge  it  is 

•  [Gin  or  Hollands.] 

I  [A  thief  of  the  lower  order,  who,  when  he  ii  breeched  by 
a  course  of  successful  depredation,  dresses  In  the  extreme  of 
vulgar  gentility,  and  affects  a  know!  ngness  in  hit  air  and  con- 
venation,  which  renders  him  in  reality  an  object  of  ridicule. 
— Vacx.] 

•  [Any  well-dressed  person  is  emphatically  called  a  swell, 
or  artoiiwelL — P.  Eoax.3 

•  [A  fellow  who  affect*  any  particular  habit,  as  swearlut;, 
dressing  In  a  particular  manner,  taking  snuff,  &c.  merely  to 
be  noticed.  Is  said  to  do  It  out  of jUum.  —  Ibid.] 

•  ["  SaT  CSfeem.    But  U  this  law  ? 

1st  down.    Ay  marry  is  *t  ?  crowner*s  quest  law.*' — 
Hamlet.] 

•  (A  house  that  harbours  thieves  Ii  called  a  ken.  —  *  The 
play  house.  —•To  pussle  or  confound  a  gull,  or  silly  fellow. 
—  *  Bobbery  on  horseback. — l0  Fun  or  sport  of  any  kind.— 
"  A  pick-pocket's  trull.  —  "  So  gentlemanly.  See  Slant 
Dictionary.] 

II  t  To  be  nmtt  upon,  is  to  be  very  much  pleased  or  gratified 
with  anything:  thus,  a  person  who  conceives  a  strong  inclin- 
ation for  another  of  the  opposite  sex  is  said  to  be  quite  nutty 
upon  him  or  her. — Ibid* J 

"  The  advance  of  science  and  of  language  has  rendered  it 
unnecessary  to  translate  the  above  good  and  true  English, 
spoken  in  Its  original  purity  by  the  select  mobility  and  their 
patron*.  The  following  is  a  stanxa  of  a  song  which  was  very 
popular,  at  least  in  my  early  days : — 

•*  On  the  high  toby-spice  flash  the  mussle, 
In  spite  of  each  gallows  old  scout ; 
If  you  at  the  snellken  can't  hustle, 
You'll  be  hobbled  In  making  a  Clout 


That  Juan's  chariot,  rolling  like  a  drum 

In  thunder,  holds  the  way  it  can't  well  miss, 
Through  Kennlngton  and  all  the  other  "  tons," 
Which  make  us  wish  ourselves  In  town  at  once ;— . 


Through  Groves,  so  call'd  as  being  void  of  trees, 
(Like  Incus  from  no  light);    through  prospects 
named 

Mount  Pleasant,  as  containing  nought  to  please, 
Nor  much  to  climb ;  through  little  boxes  framed 

Of  bricks,  to  let  the  dust  in  at  your  ease, 
With  "  To  be  let,"  upon  their  doors  proclalm'd ; 

Through  "  Rows  "  most  modestly  call'd  "  Paradise,'' 

Which  Eve  might  quit  without  much  sacrifice ;  — 


Through  coaches,  drays,  choked  turnpikes,  and  a  whirl 
Of  wheels,  and  roar  of  voices,  and  confusion ; 

Here  taverns  wooing  to  a  pint  of  "  purl,"  »* 
There  mails  last  flying  off  like  a  delusion ; 

There  barbers*  blocks  with  periwigs  in  curl 
In  windows  ;  here  the  lamplighter's  infusion 

Slowly  dlstill'd  into  the  glimmering  glass 

(For  in  those  days  we  had  not  got  to  gas — )  j  i* 

XXIII. 
Through  this,  and  much,  and  more,  is  the  approach 

Of  travellers  to  mighty  Babylon : 
Whether  they  come  by  horse,  or  chaise,  or  coach, 

With  slight  exceptions,  all  the  ways  seem  one. 
I  could  say  more,  but  do  not  choose  to  encroach 

Upon  the  Guide-book's  privilege.  The  sun 
Had  set  some  time,  and  night  was  on  the  ridge 
Of  twilight,  as  the  party  cross'd  the  bridge. 

XXIV. 

That's  rather  fine,  the  gentle  sound  of  Thamis— 
Who  vindicates  a  moment,  too,  his  stream — 

Though  hardlyheard  through  multifarious  "damme's. " 
The  lamps  of  Westminster's  more  regular  gleam, 

The  breadth  of  pavement,  and  yon  shrine  where  fame 
A  spectral  resident — whose  pallid  beam  [Is 

In  shape  of  moonshine  hovers  o'er  the  pile — 

Make  this  a  sacred  part  of  Albion's  isle,  i? 

M  Then  your  Blowing  will  wax  gallows  haughty, 
When  she  hears  of  your  •caly  mistake, 
She  '11  surely  turn  snitch  for  the  forty — 
That  her  Jack  may  be  regular  weight." 

If  there  beany  gemman  so  Ignorant  as  to  require  a  traduc- 
tion, I  refer  him  to  my  old  friend  and  corporeal  pastor  and 
master,  John  Jackson,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Pugilism ;  who,  I 
trust,  still  retain*  the  strength  and  symmetry  of  his  model  of 
a  form,  together  with  hi*  good  humour,  and  athletic  a*  well 
as  mental  accomplishments. 

15  [A  kind  of  medicated  malt  liquor,  In  which  wormwood 
and  aromatic*  are  infused.  —  Toon.] 

•«  [The  streets  of  London  were  first  regularly  lighted  with 
gas  in  1819.] 

17  [»  I  rery  often/*  says  Addison, "  walk  by  myself  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great, 
every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me ;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs 
of  the  beautiful,  every  Inordinate  desire  goes  out ;  when  I 
meet  with  the  grief  of  parents  upon  a  tombstone,  my  heart 
melts  with  companion ;  when  1  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents 
themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom 
we  must  quickly  follow.  When  I  see  kings  lying  by  those 
who  deposed  them ;  when  I  consider  rival  wits  placed  side  by 
side,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world  with  their  con- 
test* and  disputes;  I  reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment 
on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind. 
When  I  read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that 
died  yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  1  consider 
that  great  day,  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries,  and 
make  our  appearance  together."] 
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ORDXl 


The  Drolds*  groves  are  gone — to  much  the  better : 

Stonehenge  is  not — bat  whet  the  devil  is  It  ? — 
Bat  Bedlam  still  wrists  with  Its  sage  fetter, 

That  madmen  may  not  bite  you  on  a  visit ; 
The  Bench  too  seats  or  suits  fall  many  a  debtor ; 

The  Mansion  House,  too  (though  some  people  quts 
To  me  appears  a  stiff  yet  grand  erection ;  [it), 

But  then  the  Abbey's  worth  the  whole  collection. 

XXVL 
The  line  of  lights,  too,  up  to  Charing  Cross, 

Fall  Mall,  and  so  forth,  hare  a  coruscation 
like  gold  as  in  comparison  to  dross, 

Match'd  with  the  Continent's  illumination, 
Whose  cities  Night  by  no  means  deigns  to  gloss. 

The  French  were  not  yet  a  lamp-lighting  nation, 
And  when  they  grew  so — on  their  new-found  lantern, 
Instead  of  wicks,  they  made  a  wicked  man  turn. 

xxvn. 

A  row  of  gentlemen  along  the  streets 

Suspended  may  illuminate  mankind, 
As  also  bonfires  made  of  country  seats ; 

But  the  old  way  is  best  for  the  purblind : 
The  other  looks  like  phosphorus  on  sheets, 

A  sort  of  ignis  fatuus  to  the  mind, 
Which,  though  'tis  certain  to  perplex  and  frighten, 
Must  burn  more  mildly  ere  it  can  enlighten. 

XXVHL 
But  London's  so  weU  lit,  that  if  Diogenes 

Could  recommence  to  hunt  his  kome$t  man, 
And  found  him  not  amidst  the  various  progenies 

Of  this  enormous  city's  spreading  span, 
T  were  not  for  want  of  lamps  to  aid  his  dodging  his 

Yet  undiscover'd  treasure.     What  /  can, 
I  *ve  done  to  find  the  same  throughout  life's  journey, 
But  see  the  world  is  only  one  attorney. 

XXEL 
Over  the  stones  still  rattling,  up  Pall  Mall, 

Through  crowds  and  carriages,  but  waxing  thinner 
As  thunder'd  knockers  broke  the  long  seal'd  spell 

Of  doors  'gainst  duns,  and  to  an  early  dinner 
Admitted  a  small  party  as  night  fell, — 

Don  Juan,  our  young  diplomatic  sinner, 
Pursued  his  path,  and  drove  past  some  hotels, 
St  James's  Palace  and  St  James's  "  Hells."  » 

XXX. 

They  reach'd  the  hotel :  forth  stream'd  from  the  front 


[door 


A  tide  of  well-clad  waiters,  and  around 
The  mob  stood,  and  as  usual  several  score 

Of  those  pedestrian  Papbians  who  abound 
In  decent  London  when  the  daylight's  o'er; 

Commodious  but  immoral,  they  are  found 
Useful,  like  Malthus,  in  promoting  marriage. — 
But  Juan  now  is  stepping  from  his  carriage 

XXXL 
Into  one  of  the  sweetest  of  hotels, 

Especially  for  foreigners — and  mostly 
For  those  whom  favour  or  whom  fortune  swells, 

And  cannot  find  a  bill's  small  items  costly. 
There  many  an  envoy  either  dwelt  or  dwells 

(The  den  of  many  a  diplomatic  lost  lie), 
Until  to  some  conspicuous  square  they  pass, 
And  blason  o'er  the  door  their  names  in  brass. 


"  Hells,*1  gaming-booies.    What  their  number  may  now 
be  in  this  life,  I  know  not    Before  1  waa  of  age  I  knew  them 


Juan,  whose  was  a  delicate  commission, 
Private,  though  publicly  important,  bote 

No  title  to  point  out  with  dot  predate 
The  exact  amur  on  which  he  was  seat  o'er. 

'Twas  merely  known,  that  en  a  secret  nasano 
A  fotesgner  of  rank  had  graced  ess?  shore, 

Young,  handsome,  and  accomplish*!,  who  vat  oat 

(In  whispers)  to  have  turnM  his  sovereign*  best 


Some  rumour  also  of  some  strange  adientuie* 
Had  gone  before  him,  and  his  nan  and  knet; 

And  as  romantic  heads  are  pretty  painters, 
And,  above  au,  an  Englishwoman's  roves 

Into  the  excursive,  breaking  the  Indenture! 
Of  sober  reason,  wheresoe'er  it  mores, 

He  found  frt«i«»if  extremely  in  the  ftthfan. 

Which  serves  our  thinking  people  far  a  pasta. 

xuav. 

I  dent  mean  that  they  are  passionless,  bat  sate 
The  contrary;  but  then 'tis  in  the  head; 

Tet  as  the  consequences  are  as  bright 
As  if  they  acted  with  the  heart  instead, 

What  after  all  can  signify  the  site 
Of  ladies'  lucubrations  ?    So  they  lead 

In  safety  to  the  place  for  which  you  start, 

What  matters  if  the  road  be  head  or  heart? 


Juan  presented  in  the  proper  place, 

To  proper  placemen,  every  Buss  Cretans); 

And  was  received  with  all  the  due  grimace 
By  those  who  govern  in  the  mood  setssnsl. 

Who,  seeing  a  handsome  stripling  with  snoots  fret, 
Thought  (what  in  state  afters  is  most  eaeatta!* 

That  they  as  easily  might  d»  the  youngster, 

As  hawks  may  pounce  upon  a  woodland 


They  err'd,  as  aged  men  will  do';  but  by 
And  by  we  H  talk  of  that ;  and  if  we  don\ 

'Twill  be  because  our  notion  is  not  high 
Of  politicians  and  their  double  front, 

Who  live  by  Iks,  yet  dare  not  boldly  Ik;— 
Now  what  I  love  in  women  Is,  they  wont 

Or  cant  do  otherwise  than  lie,  but  do  It 

So  weU,  the  very  truth  seems  falsehood  to  It 


pretty  accurately,  both  *'  gold  "  and  "  iflver."    1 

nearly  called  out  by  an  acquaintance,  became  when  he  asked 


And,  after  all,  what  is  a  Ik?   'Thibet 

The  truth  In  masquerade ;  and  I  defy 
Historians,  heroes,  lawyers,  priests,  to  pot 

A  met  without  some  leaven  of  a  tte. 
The  very  shadow  of  true  Truth  would  shot 

Up  annals,  revelations,  poesy. 
And  prophecy — except  it  should  be  dated 
Some  years  before  the  incidents  related 

XXXVIII. 
Praised  be  all  hers  and  all  lies  i   Who  now 

Can  tax  my  mild  Muse  with  missnthropy? 
She  rings  the  world's  "  Te  DeumT  and  her  br* 

Blushes  for  those  who  will  not:— but  tosy* 
Is  idle ;  let  us  like  most  others  bow. 

Kiss  hands,  feet,  any  part  of  majesty. 
After  the  good  example  of  "Green  Erin/ : 
Whose  shamrock  now  seems  rather  worst  ftr  f»w* 


me  where  1  thought  that  hi*  soul  would  be  fend 
InSUrer  HelL'* 


•  [Seethe  Irish  Avatar, <mir, p  &7S.] 
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XXXIX. 

Don  Join  was  presented,  and  his  dress 
And  mien  excited  general  admiration  — 

Z  dont  know  which  was  more  admired  or  less : 
One  monstrous  diamond  drew  much  observation, 

Which  Catherine  in  a  moment  of  "  ivresse  n 
(In  love  or  brandy's  fervent  fermentation) 

BestowM  upon  him,  as  the  public  learn'd ; 

And,  to  say  truth,  it  had  been  fairly  earn'd. 

XL. 
Besides  the  ministers  and  underlings, 

Who  must  be  courteous  to  the  accredited 
Diplomatists  of  rather  wavering  kings, 

Until  their  royal  riddle 's  fully  read, 
The  very  clerks, — those  somewhat  dirty  springs 

Of  office,  or  the  house  of  office,  fed 
By  foul  corruption  into  streams, — even  they 
Were  hardly  rude  enough  to  earn  their  pay: 

XLL 
And  Insolence  no  doubt  is  what  they  are 

EmployM  for,  since  it  is  their  daily  labour, 
In  the  dear  offices  of  peace  or  war ;  [neighbour, 

And  should  you  doubt,  pray  ask  of  your  next 
When  for  a  passport,  or  some  other  bar 

To  freedom,  he  applied  (a  grief  and  a  bore), 
If  he  found  not  this  spawn  of  taxborn  riches, 
Like  lap-dogs,  the  least  civil  sons  of  b— s. 

XLU. 
But  Juan  was  received  with  much  u  empressement :" — 

These  phrases  of  refinement  I  must  borrow 
From  our  next  neighbours'  land,  where,  like  a  chess- 
man, 

There  is  a  move  set  down  for  joy  or  sorrow, 
Mot  only  in  mere  talking,  but  the  press.    Man 

In  islands  is,  it  seems,  downright  and  thorough, 
More  than  on  continents — as  if  the  sea 
(8ee  Billingsgate)  made  even  the  tongue  more  free. 

xxni. 

And  yet  the  British  "  Damme" 's  rather  Attic, 
Tour  continental  oaths  are  but  incontinent, 
i  And  turn  on  things  which  no  aristocratic 
•      Spirit  would  name,  and  therefore  even  I  won't  anent i 
i  This  subject  quote ;  as  it  would  be  schismatic 
1      In  politesse,  and  have  a  sound  affronting  in  *t;  — 
But  "  Damme"  *s  quite  ethereal,  though  too  daring — 
Platonic  blasphemy,  the  soul  of  swearing. 

XLIV. 
For  downright  rudeness,  ye  may  stay  at  home ; 
For  true  or  false  politeness  (and  scarce  that 
N<m)  you  may  cross  the  blue  deep  and  white  foam—. 

The  first  the  emblem  (rarely  though)  of  wbat 
Tou  leave  behind,  the  next  of  much  you  come 
I        To  meet     However,  'tis  no  time  to  chat 
\    On  general  topics :  poems  must  confine 
Themselves  to  unity,  like  this  of  mine. 


I 


1  *'  Anent "  waa  a  Scotch  phrase  meaning  "  concerning  " 
— "  with  regard  to:"  it  has  been  made  English  by  the 
Scotch  novels ;  and,  as  the  Frenchman  said,  "  If  it  be  not, 
ought  to  be  English." 

*  t '"  Oh,  these  flaws,  and  starts, 

(impostors  to  true  fear.)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story,"  &c.~  Macbeth.] 

3  "Drapery  Misses."— This  term  is  probably  anything 
now  but  a  mystery.  It  was,  howerer,  almost  so  to  me  when 
1  first  returned  from  the  East  in  1811—1811  It  means  a 
pretty,  a  high-born,  a  fashionable  young  female,  well  in- 
structed by  her  friends,  and  furnished  by  her  milliner  with  a 


XLV. 

In  the  great  world, — which,  being  interpreted, 
Meaneth  the  west  or  worst  end  of  a  city, 

And  about  twice  two  thousand  people  bred 
By  no  means  to  be  very  wise  or  witty, 

But  to  sit  up  while  others  lie  in  bed, 
And  look  down  on  the  universe  with  pity,— 

Juan,  as  an  inveterate  patrician, 

Was  well  received  by  persons  of  condition. 

XLVL 

He  was  a  bachelor,  which  is  a  matter 
Of  import  both  to  virgin  and  to  bride, 

The  former's  hymeneal  hopes  to  flatter ; 
And  (should  she  not  hold  feat  by  love  or  pride) 

'T  Is  also  of  some  moment  to  the  latter ; 
A  rib's  a  thorn  in  a  wed  gallant's  side, 

Requires  decorum,  and  is  apt  to  double 

The  horrid  sin — and  what's  still  worse,  the  trouble. 

XLVH. 
But  Juan  was  a  bachelor — of  arts, 

And  parts,  and  hearts:  he  danced  and  sung,  and  had 
An  air  as  sentimental  as  Moaart's 

Softest  of  melodies ;  and  could  be  sad 
Or  cheerful,  without  any  "  flaws  or  starts,"  * 

Just  at  the  proper  time :  and  though  a  lad, 
Had  seen  the  world — which  is  a  curious  sight, 
And  very  much  unlike  what  people  write. 

XLVIIL 
Fair  virgins  blush'd  upon  him ;  wedded  dames 

Bloom'd  also  in  less  transitory  hues ; 
For  both  commodities  dwell  by  the  Thames, 

The  painting  and  the  painted ;  youth,  ceruse, 
Against  bis  heart  prcferr'd  their  usual  claims, 

Such  as  no  gentleman  can  quite  refuse : 
Daughters  admired  his  dress,  and  pious  mothers 
Inquired  his  income,  and  if  he  had  brothers. 

XLIX. 
The  milliners  who  furnish  "  drapery  Misses" * 

Throughout  the  season,  upon  speculation 
Of  payment  ere  the  honey-moon's  last  kisses 

Have  waned  into  a  crescent's  coruscation, 
Thought  such  an  opportunity  as  this  is, 

Of  a  rich  foreigner's  initiation, 
Not  to  be  overlook'd — and  gave  such  credit, 
That  future  bridegrooms  swore,  and  sigh'd,  and  paid  it. 

L. 

The  Blues,  that  tender  tribe,  who  sigh  o'er  sonnets. 
And  with  the  pages  of  the  last  Review 

Line  the  interior  of  their  heads  or  bonnets, 
Advanced  in  all  their  azure's  highest  hue : 

They  talk'd  bad  French  or  Spanish,  and  upon  its 
Late  authors  ask'd  him  for  a  hint  or  two ; 

And  which  was  softest,  Russian  or  Castilian  ? 

And  whether  in  his  travels  he  saw  Dion  ? 

wardrobe  upon  credit,  to  be  repaid,  when  married,  by  the 
husband.  The  riddle  was  first  read  to  me  by  a  young  and 
pretty  heiress,  on  my  praising  the  "  drapery"  of  the  "•»■>■ 
tochered"  but "  pretty  rirginities  "  (like  Mrs.  Anne  Page)  of 
the  then  day,  which  has  now  been  some  years  yesterday :  she 
assured  me  that  the  thing  was  common  in  London ;  and  as 
her  own  thousands,  and  blooming  looks,  and  rich  simplicity 
of  array,  put  any  suspicion  in  her  own  case  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  confess  I  gare  some  credit  to  the  allegation.  If  nee— 
sary,  authorities  might  be  cited ;  In  which  case  I  could  quote 
both  "  drapery  "  and  the  wearers.  Let  us  hops,  however, 
that  it  is  now  obsolete. 
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Juan,  who  wis  a  little  superficial. 

And  not  In  literature  a  great  Drawcanrir, 

Examined  by  this  learned  and  especial 
Jury  of  matrons,  scarce  knew  what  to  answer : 

His  duties  warlike,  loving  or  official. 
His  steady  application  as  a  dancer, 

Had  kept  him  from  the  brink  of  Hrppocrene, 

Which  now  he  found  was  blue  instead  of  green. 

T,TT_ 

However,  he  replied  at  haaard,  with 

A  modest  confidence  and  calm  assurance, 

Which  lent  his  learned  lucubrations  pith, 
And  pass'd  for  arguments  of  good  endurance. 

That  prodigy,  Miss  Araminta  Smith 
(Who  at  sixteen  translated  M  Hercules  FuNns" 

Into  as  furious  English),  with  her  best  look, 

Set  down  his  sayings  in  her  common-place  book. 

LEO. 
Juan  knew  several  languages — as  well 

He  might and  brought  them  up  with  skill,  in  time 

To  save  his  feme  with  each  accomplished  belle, 

Who  still  regretted  that  he  did  not  rhyme. 
There  wanted  but  this  requisite  to  swell 

His  qualities  (with  them)  into  sublime : 
Lady  Fits-Frisky,  and  Miss  Mavvia  Mannish, 
Both  long'd  extremely  to  be  sung  in  Spanish. 

LIV. 

However,  he  did  pretty  well,  and  was 

Admitted  as  an  aspirant  to  all 
The  coteries,  and,  as  in  Banquo's  glass, 

At  great  assemblies  or  m  parties  small, 
He  saw  ten  thousand  living  authors  pass, 

That  being  about  their  average  numeral ; 
Abo  the  eighty  u  greatest  living  poets," 
As  every  paltry  magaalne  can  show  if 'a. 

LV. 
In  twice  five  years  the  "greatest  living  poet," 

like  to  the  champion  in  the  fisty  ring, 
Is  calTd  on  to  support  his  claim,  or  show  it, 

Although  lis  an  imaginary  thing. 
Even  I — albeit  I'm  sure  I  did  not  know  it, 

Nor  sought  of  foolscap  subjects  to  be  king, — 
Was  reckon*d,  a  considerable  time, 
The  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyme. 

LYL 

But  Juan  was  my  Moscow,  and  Fahero 

My  Ldpetc,  and  my  Mont  Saint  Jean  seems  Cain  :* 
"  La  Belle  Alliance"  of  dunces  down  at  aero, 

Now  that  the  Lion 's  fiuTn,  may  rise  again : 
But  I  will  fall  at  least  as  fen  my  hero ; 

Nor  reign  at  all,  or  as  a  monarch  reign; 
Or  to  some  lonely  isle  of  gaolers  go, 
With  turncoat  Southey  for  my  turnkey  Lowe. 

LVTL 
Sir  Walter  reign'd  before  me  ;  Moore  and  Campbell 
Before  and  after;  but  now  grown  more  holy, 

»  [See«tf,p.S»0 

*  [Some  Reviewer  bad  bestowed  tbe  title  of  "a  Moral 
"  on  Mr.  Bryan   Procter,  author  of  M  Dramatic 


*c  Ac,  all' published  under  the  name  of  M  Barry 
Cornwall."] 

»  {See  mtU.  p.  51*.  J 

«  [The  Biographical  Dictionary  •ays,—*4  Being  in  deU- 
eate  health,  be  was  induced  to  try  tbe  climate  of  Italy,  where 


The  Muses  upon  Son's  lull  most  ramble 
With  poets  almost  clergymen,  or  wholly ; 

And  Pegasus  has  a  psahnodte  amble 
Beneath  the  very  Reverend  Bowley  Powiey, 

Who  shoes  the  glorious  animal  with  stQhv 

A  modern  Ancient  Pistol  —  by  the  huts! 

Lvm. 

Stffl  he  excels  that  artificial  hard 

Labourer  in  the  same  vineyard,  though  the  tint 
Yields  him  but  vinegar  for  his  reward,— 

That  neutralised  dull  Doras  of  the  Stint ; 
That  swarthy  Sporus,  neither  man  nor  bud; 

That  ox  of  verse,  who  plough*  for  every  Hue;  — 
Cambyses'  roaring  Romans  beat  at  least 
The  howling  Hebrews  of  Cybele*s  priest  — 


Then  there's  my  gentle  Enphues ;  who,  they  sr/. 
Sets  up  far  being  a  sort  of  mora*  aw  ;* 

Hell  tod  It  rather  difficult  some  day 
To  turn  out  both,  or  either,  It  may  be. 

Some  persons  think  that  Coleridge  hath  the  my; 
And  Wordsworth  has  supporters,  two  or  three; 

And  that  deep-inouth*d  Boeotian  "Savage  Under*' 

Has  taken  for  a  swan  rogue  Souther's  gander. 

LX. 

John  Keats,  who  was  kfiTd  off  by  one  critique, 
Just  as  he  really  pronuVd  something  great 

If  not  intelligible,  without  Greek 

Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late, 

Much  as  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  isfat* 
Poor  fellow !  His  was  an  untoward  fate; 

*T  Is  strange  the  mind,  that  very  Aery  putide, » 

Should  let  itself  be  snuff 'd  out  by  an  article. 

LXI.  ^^ 

The  list  grows  knag  of  live  and  dead  pretender* 

To  that  which  none  will  gain— or  none  wffl  tos* 
The  conqueror  at  least ;  who,  ere  Thne  lensen 

His  last  award,  wffl  have  the  long  gnus  grow 
Above  his  burnt-oat  brain,  and  sapless  doners. 

If  I  might  augur,  I  should  rate  but  low 
Their  chances; — tb^YetoonmneiwMketbettotJ 
Mock  tyrants,  when  Rome's  annals  wart  bat  dirty. 

LXIL 

This  is  the  literary  lower  empire, 

Where  the  praetorian  hands  take  op  the  MMer;— 
A  "  dreadful  trade,"  like  his  who  •gatbmsmptt*  ' 

The  insolent  soldiery  to  soothe  and  *■*** 
With  the  same  feelings  as  youM  coax  a  vamjrtt. 

Now,  were  I  once  at  home,  and  to  good  stiff* 
I'd  try  conclusions  with  those  Janfcariea. 
And  show  them  what  an  Intellectual  war  is. 

LX1IL 
I  think  I  know  a  trick  or  two,  would  turn 

Their  flanks ;  —  but  it  to  hardly  worth  my  w 
With  such  small  gear  to  give  myself  concern: 

Indeed  I  "ve  not  the  mcessary  hue ; 


he  arrived  in  November.  1*30,  and  dtod  to  *»*&*£?* 
-— »—    His  death  has  been  attributed  to  the  aw? 


critic* ;  but  it  was,  in  fret,  owing  to  a . 

of  long  standing.'*    Conpaie,  however,  aaei*rvBr<-l 

i  -  Dhrtaue  perticuhim  anna.*" 

•  C M  Half-way  down  ^ 

Hangs  one  that  gather*  samphire  j  di  isnw  tra* 


»» 
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My  natural  temper's  really  aught  but  item, 

And  even  my  Muse's  wont  reproof  *s  a  smile; 
And  then  she  drops  a  brief  and  modern  curtsy, 
And  glides  away,  assured  she  never  hurts  ye. 

LXIV. 
My  Juan,  whom  I  left  in  deadly  peril 

Amongst  live  poets  and  blue  ladies,  pass'd 
With  some  small  profit  through  that  field  so  sterile, 

Being  tired  in  time,  and  neither  least  nor  last, 
Left  it  before  he  had  been  treated  very  ill ; 

And  henceforth  found  himself  more  gaily  class'd 
Amongst  the  higher  spirits  of  the  day, 
The  sun's  true  son,  no  vapour,  but  a  ray. 

|  LXV. 

<  Bis  morns  he  pass'd  in  business —  which  dissected, 

Was  like  all  business,  a  laborious  nothing 
!  That  leads  to  lassitude,  the  most  infected 

And  Centaur  Nessus  garb  of  mortal  clothing, l 
I  And  on  our  sofas  makes  us  lie  dejected, 
1       And  talk  in  tender  horrors  of  our  loathing 
I  All  kinds  of  toll,  save  for  our  country's  good  — 

<  Which  grows  no  better,  though  'tis  time  it  should. 

I  LXYL 

His  afternoons  he  pass'd  in  visits,  luncheons, 
|       Lounging,  and  boxing ;  and  the  twilight  hour 

In  riding  round  those  vegetable  puncheons      [flower 
1       Call'd  "  Parks,"  where  there  is  neither  fruit  nor 

Enough  to  gratify  a  bee's  slight  munchings ; 
But  after  all  it  is  the  only  "bower  "» 

(In  Moore's  phrase)  where  the  fashionable  fair 

Can  form  a  slight  acquaintance  with  fresh  air. 

LXVII. 
Then  dress,  then  dinner,  then  awakes  the  world ! 

Then  glare  the  lamps,  then  whirl  the  wheels,  then 
roar 
Through  street  and  square  fast  flashing  chariots  hurl'd 

Like  harness'd  meteors ;  then  along  the  floor 
Chalk  mimics  painting ;  then  festoons  are  twiri'd ; 

Then  roll  the  braaen  thunders  of  the  door, 
Which  opens  to  the  thousand  happy  few 
An  earthly  Paradise  of  "  Or  Molu." 

LXVIIL 
Then  stands  the  noble  hostess,  nor  shall  sink 

With  the  three-thousandth  curtsy ;  there  the  waits. 
The  only  dance  which  teaches  girls  to  think,  ■ 

Makes  one  in  love  even  with  its  very  faults. 
Saloon,  room,  hall,  o'erflow  beyond  their  brink, 

And  long  the  latest  of  arrivals  halts, 
*Mldst  royal  dukes  and  dames  condemn'd  to  climb, 
And  gam  an  inch  of  staircase  at  a  time. 

LXEL 
Thrice  happy  he  who,  after  a  survey 

Of  the  good  company,  can  win  a  corner, 
A  door  that's  in  or  boudoir  out  of  the  way, 

Where  he  may  fix  himself  like  small "  Jack  Horner," 
And  let  the  Babel  round  run  as  it  may, 

And  look  on  as  a  mourner,  or  a  scomer, 
Or  an  approver,  or  a  mere  spectator, 
Yawning  a  little  as  the  night  grows  later. 

LXX. 
But  this  won't  do,  save  by  and  by ;  and  he 

Who,  like  Don  Juan,  takes  an  active  share, 


I 


I     M 


OHU  Neweo  UM  texta  rencna"  —  Ovid.  Epbt.  is. 

[**  Come  to  me,  lore,  I  're  waader'd  nr, 
*T  It  put  the  prom&Md  hoar : 
Come  to  me,  lore,  the  twilight  star 
Shall  guide  thee  to  my  bower." —Moors.] 


Must  steer  with  care  throgh  all  that  glittering  sea 
Of  gems  and  plumes  and  pearls  and  silks,  to  where 

He  deems  it  is  his  proper  place  to  be ; 
Dissolving  in  the  waits  to  some  soft  air, 

Or  proudller  prancing  with  mercurial  skill, 

Where  Science  marshals  forth  her  own  quadrille. 

LXZI. 
Or,  if  he  dance  not,  but  hath  higher  views 

Upon  an  heiress  or  his  neighbour's  bride, 
Let  him  take  care  that  that  which  he  pursues 

Is  not  at  once  too  palpably  descried. 
Full  many  an  eager  gentleman  oft  rues 

His  haste ;  impatience  is  a  blundering  guide, 
Amongst  a  people  famous  for  reflection, 
Who  like  to  play  the  fool  with  circumspection. 

LXXIL 
But,  if  you  can  contrive,  get  next  at  supper ; 

Or  if  forestall'd,  get  opposite  and  ogle :  — 
Oh,  ye  ambrosial  moments !  always  upper 

In  mind,  a  sort  of  sentimental  bogle,  « 
Which  sits  for  ever  upon  memory's  crupper, 

The  ghost  of  vanish'd  pleasures  once  in  vogue  !  H* 
Can  tender  souls  relate  the  rise  and  fell 
Of  hopes  and  fears  which  shake  a  single  ball. 

LXXIIL 
But  these  precautionary  hints  can  touch 

Only  the  common  run,  who  must  pursue, 
And  watch,  and  ward ;  whose  plans  a  word  too  much 

Or  little  overturns ;  and  not  the  few 
Or  many  (for  the  number  *s  sometimes  such) 

Whom  a  good  mien,  especially  if  new, 
Or  fame,  or  name,  for  wit,  war,  sense,  or  nonsense, 
Permits  whate'er  they  please,  or  did  not  long  since. 

LXXIV. 
Our  hero,  as  a  hero,  young  and  handsome, 

Noble,  rich,  celebrated,  and  a  stranger, 
Like  other  slaves  of  course  must  pay  his  ransom* 

Before  he  can  escape  from  so  much  danger 
As  will  environ  a  conspicuous  man.     Some 

Talk  about  poetry,  and  "  rack  and  manger," 
And  ugliness,  disease,  as  toil  and  trouble ;  — 
I  wish  they  knew  the  life  of  a  young  noble. 

LXXY. 
They  are  young,  but  know  not  youth — it  is  anticipated  t 

Handsome  but  wasted,  rich  without  a  sou ; 
Their  vigour  in  a  thousand  arms  is  dissipated ; 

Their  cash  comes  from,  their  wealth  goes  to  a  Jew  ; 
Both  senates  see  their  nightly  votes  participated 

Between  the  tyrant's  and  the  tribunes'  crew ; 
And  having  voted,  dined,  drank,  gamed,  and  whored, 
The  family  vault  receives  another  lord. 

LXXVL 
"Where  is  the  world?"  cries  Young,  at  eighty — * 
"Where 

The  world  in  which  a  man  was  born  ?  "  Alas ! 
Where  is  the  world  of  tight  years  past?  'TawuMerc— 

I  look  for  it — 'tis  gone,  a  globe  of  glass  ! 
Crack'd,  ehiver'd,  vanish'd,  scarcely  gazed  on,  ere 

A  silent  change  dissolves  the  glittering  mass. 
Statesmen,  chiefs,  orators,  queens,  patriots,  kings, 
And  dandies,  all  are  gone  on  the  wind's  wings. 


when  he  poo- 


9  [8«emiJ»,p,45A] 

«  Scotch  for  goblin. 

»  [Young  was  more  than  eighty  years  old 
Mshed  his  poem,  entitled  "  B«dgnerlon,"  Jfce,] 
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LXXYTL 
Where  is  Napoleon  the  Grand?   God  knows: 

Where  little  Castlereagh  ?   The  devil  can  tell : 
Where  Grattan,  Curran,  Sheridan,  all  those 

Who  bound  the  bar  or  senate  in  their  spell  ? 
Where  is  the  unhappy  Queen,  with  all  her  woes  ? 

And  where  the  Daughter,  whom  the  Isles  loved  well  ? 
Where  are  those  martyr'd  saints  the  Five  per  Cents  ?  » 
And  where — oh,  where  the  devil  are  the  Bents  ? 


Lxxvm. 

Where's  Brummell?  Dish'd.     Where's  Long  Pole 
Wellesley?    Diddled.  [the  Third? 

Where's  Whitbread?   Bomilly?   Where's  George 
Where  is  his  will ?*  (That's  not  so  soon  unriddled.) 

And  where  is  MFnm  "  the  Fourth,  our  "  royal  bird  ?  ** 
Gone  down,  it  seems,  to  Scotland  to  be  fiddled 

Unto  by  Sawney's  violin,  we  have  heard : 
"Caw  me,  caw  thee" — for  six  months  hath  been 

hatching 
This  scene  of  royal  itch  and  loyal  scratching. 

LXXDL 
Where  is  Lord  This ?   And  where  my  Lady  That? 

The  Honourable  Mistresses  and  Misses  ? 
Some  laid  aside  liie  an  old  Opera  hat, 

Married,  unmarried,  and  remarried :  (this  is 
An  evolution  oft  performed  of  late). 

Where  are  the  Dublin  shouts — and  London  hisses  ? 
Where  are  the  Grenvilles  ?  Turn'd  as  usual   Where 
My  friends  the  Whigs  ?   Exactly  where  they  were. 


Where  are  the  Lady  Carolines  and  Franceses  ? 

Divorced  or  doing  thereanent    Ye  annals 
So  brilliant,  where  the  list  of  routs  and  dances  is, — 

Thou  Morning  Post,  sole  record  of  the  panels 
Broken  in  carriages,  and  all  the  phantasies 

Of  fashion, — say  what  streams  now  fill  those 
channels? 
Some  die,  some  fly,  some  languish  on  the  Continent, 
Because  the  times  have  hardly  left  them  one  tenant. 

LXXXL 
Some  who  once  set  their  caps  at  cautious  dukes, 

Have  taken  up  at  length  with  younger  brothers : 
Some  heiresses  have  bit  at  sharpers'  hooks : 

Some  maids  have  been  made  wives,  some  merely 
mothers : 
Others  have  lost  their  fresh  and  fairy  looks : 

In  short,  the  list  of  alterations  bothers. 
There's  little  strange  in  this,  but  something  strange  is 
The  unusual  quickness  of  these  common  changes. 

TiXXXTT. 
Talk  not  of  seventy  years  as  age ;  in  seven 
I  have  seen  more  changes,  down  from  monarch*  to 

t  r«  I  am  ready  to  accept  the,  or  almost  sat  mortgage,  any 
thing  to  get  out  of  the  tremaloui  Funds  of  the—  oscillatory 
thnes.  There  will  be  a  war  somewhere,  do  doubt — and 
whererer  it  may  be,  the  Funds  will  be  affected  more  or  lest ; 
to  pray  get  us  out  of  them  with  all  proper  expedition.  It  has 
been  the  burthen  of  my  song  to  you  three  yean  and  better, 
and  about  as  useful  as  better  counsels."— -Lord  Byron  to  Mr. 
Kbmalrd\  Jan.  18, 1825.] 

*  [The  oW  story  of  the  wffl  of  George  L,  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  George  IL  No  such  calumny  was  ever  beard 
of  as  to  George  III.j 

*  [See  Moore's  "  Fum  and  Bum.  the  Two  Birds  of  Roy- 
alty.1' appended  to  his  "  Fudge  Family."] 

4  [The  Congress  at  Verona,  in  183*.    See  onli,  p.  590.] 
»  [M  If  1  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  human  principle 
I  woiid  reach  them  should  be  to  forswear  thin  potations,  and 
sddto  themselves  to  sack."— SiUKSr.    HemrmlVA 

*  [»  Carpe  djam,tpiim  mtsdnmm  rrumila  postero/'—Hoa,] 


The  humblest  individual 

Than  might  sufice  amodersie  century  through, 
I  knew  that  nought  was  lasting,  but  now  even 

Change  grows  too  changeable,  without  being  mv; 
Hought's  permanent  among  the  human  race, 
Except  the  Whigs  wot  getting  into  place. 

I  have  seen  Napoleon,  who  swtn'd  ejutte  a  Jupiter, 
Shrink  to  a  Saturn.     I  have  seen  a  Duke 

(No  matter  which)  turn  politician  stupider, 
If  that  can  well  be,  than  his  wooden  look. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  heist  my  «bwe  Pete," 
And  sail  for  a  new  theme:  — Ibawseen— aadihook 

To  see  it — the  king  hiss'd,  and  then  carest  j 

But  dont  pretend  to  settle  which  was  best 

LXXXIV. 

I  have  seen  the  Landholders  without  a  rap— 
I  have  seen  Joanna  Southcote — I  bate  sten 

The  House  of  Commons  turn'd  to  a  tax-trap- 
I  have  seen  that  sad  aJSair  of  the  late  Queen— 

I  have  seen  crowns  worn  instead  of  a  fools  cap— 
I  have  seen  a  Congress  <  doing  all  that*  mean— 

I  have  seen  some  nations,  like  overloaded  asset, 

Kick  off  their  burthens — meaning  the  hfcrh  diss* 

LXXXV. 

I  have  teen  small  poets,  and  great  presen,  sod 
Interminable — not  eternal — speakers — 

I  have  seen  the  funds  at  war  with  house  and  land— ^ 
Ibaveseenthecc^nitxygenUemenrarasqaeiko- 

I  have  seen  the  people  ridden  o'er  like  sand 

By  slaves  on  horseback — I  have  seen  malt  tiqvn 
Exchanged  for  "  thin  potations"*  by  John  BoS- 
I  have  seen  John  half  detect  himself  a  fboL— 

LXXXVL 
But  "  carpe  diem,"  Juan,  *  carpe,  carpe  l*c 

To-morrow  sees  another  race  as  gay 
And  transient,  and  devoured  by  the  same  harpy. 

"Lite's  a  poor  player," — then  "play  e*t  the  pfcj,7 
Ye  villains ! "  and  above  all  keep  a  sharp  eye 

Much  less  on  what  you  do  than  what  yoa  ssy: 
Be  hypocritical,  be  cautious,  be 
Not  what  you  seem,  but  always  what  you  sse. 


lxxxvil 

But  how  shall  I  relate  in  other  cantos 
Of  what  befell  our  hero  in  the  land, 

Which  tis  the  common  cry  and  lie  to  vaunt  ■ 
A  moral  country  ?    But  I  hold  my  hand— 

For  I  disdain  to  write  an  Atalantis;* 
But  tis  as  well  at  once  to  understand, 

Ton  are  not  a  moral  people,  and  you  know  it, 

without  the  aid  of  too  sincere  a  poet 

7  ["  Out,  you  rogue !  play  out  the  play.w— Bmt lT\ 
•  [See the M  New  Atalantis,  or  Memoirs  and  *■"■*»■ 
several  Persons  of  Quality/*— a  week  la  vhka  <s*«> 
thoress,  Mrs.  Manley.  makes  very  free  with  suay  An- 
guished characters  cf  her  day.  Warburtaa  easb t  ■■BWT 
book,  full  of  court  and  party  icaailil.  andwrwamw**^ 


cflfcminacy  of  style  and  sentiment,  wakh  wefl  «tog**,f,a 
bauched  taste  of  the  better  vulgar.**    Pops  also  alia**  »  ■ 
in  the  *'  Rape  of  the  Lock,"— 
»  As  long  as  AtmlanHt  ahafl  be 


Or  the  small  pillow  grace  a  lady**  bed. 


While  nymphs  take  Seats  or  ambjmffcps 
So  long  my  honour. 
Art  8wtft,  in  bis  ballad 
M  Her  common-place  book  all  avflsslai 
Of  scandal  now  a  eotwacepta— 
8he  pours  ft  out  in  Jawamsjk        _ 
Or  memoln  of  the  New  Otapss.^ 


shalTan 
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LXXJCVUL 

Whit  Juan  taw  and  underwent  shall  be 
My  topic,  with  of  course  the  due  restriction 

Which  is  required  by  proper  courtesy  • 
And  recollect  the  work  is  only  fiction, 

And  that  I  sins;  of  neither  mine  nor  me, 
Though  every  scribe,  in  some  slight  turn  of  diction, 

Will  hint  allusions  never  meant.     Ne'er  doubt' 

l%ii— when  I  speak,  I  don't  hint,  but  tpcak  out. 


LXXXIX. 

Whether  he  married  with  the  third  or  fourth 
Oflsprlng  of  some  sage  husbandrhnixting  countess, 

Or  whether  with  some  virgin  of  more  worth 
(I  mean  in  Fortune's  matrimonial  bounties) 

Be  took  to  regularly  peopling  Earth, 
Of  which  your  lawful,  awful  wedlock  fount  is,  — 

Or  whether  he  was  taken  in  for  damages, 

For  being  too  excursive  in  his  homages,-* 

XC. 

Is  yet  within  the  unread  events  of  time. 

Thus  far,  go  forth,  thou  lay,  which  I  will  back 
Against  the  same  given  quantity  of  rhyme, 

For  being  as  much  the  subject  of  attack 
As  ever  yet  was  any  work  sublime, 

By  those  who  love  to  say  that  white  is  black. 
80  much  the  better  1 — I  may  stand  alone, 
But  would  not  change  my  free  thoughts  lor  a  throne. 


Bon  9u*n* 


OANTO    THB   TWELFTH.1 


Or  all  the  barbarous  middle  ages,  that 
Which  is  most  barbarous  is  the  middle  age 

Of  man  1  it  is — I  really  scarce  know  what ; 
But  when  we  hover  between  fool  and  sage, 

And  don't  know  justly  what  we  would  be  at — 
A  period  something  like  a  printed  page, 

Black  letter  upon  foolscap,  while  our  hair 

Grows  grJatJed,  and  we  are  not  what  we  were ;  — 

IL 
Too  old  for  youth, — too  young,  at  thirty-five, 

To  herd  with  boys,  or  hoard  with  good  threescore,  — 
I  wonder  people  should  be  left  alive ; 

Bat  since  they  are,  that  epoch  is  a  bore : 

1  [Centos  XII.,  XIII.,  and  XIV.  appeared  in  London,  in 
November,  1833.] 

*  [In  an  unpublished  letter  to  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnalrd,  dated 
Genoa,  Jan.  18. 1838,  we  find  the  following  passage s  —  "  I  will 
economise  and  do,  as  I  hare  partly  proved  to  you  by  my 
surplus  revenue  of  1*22,  which  almost  equals  the  onto  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (vide  President's  Report  to  Con- 
gress) ;  and  do  you  second  my  parsimony  by  Judicious  dis- 
bursements of  what  Is  requisite,  and  a  moderate  liquidation. 
Also  make  an  investment  of  any  ^ pare  moneys  as  may  render 
some  usance  to  the  owner ;  because,  however  little, '  every 
Utile  makes  a  mJcale,  '  as  we  of  the  north  say,  with  more 
reason  than  rhyme.  1  hope  that  you  have  all  receipts,  Ac. 
ax.  ftc,  and  acknowledgment*  of  moneys  paid  in  liquidation 
of  debts,  to  prevent  extortion,  and  hinder  the  fellows  from 
coming  twice,  of  which  they  would  be  capable,  particularly 
m  my  absence  would  lend  a  pretext  to  the  pretension. — Tou 
wffl  perhaps  wonder  at  this  recent  and  furious  lit  of  accuxnu- 
tarioosa»d  retrenchment;  but  ft  if  not  so  unnatural.  lam 
not  nataraUy  ostentatious,  although  once  careless,  and  ex- 
it* because  careless :  and  my  most  extravagant  passions 
pretty  well  subsided,  as  tt  is  time  they  should  on  the 


Love  lingers  still,  although  'twere  late  to  wive : 

And  as  for  other  love,  the  illusion  *s  o'er ; 
And  money,  thai  most  pure  imagination, 
Gleams  only  through  the  dawn  of  its  creation.  * 


O  Gold  1    Why  call  we  misers  miserable  ?  s 
Theirs  is  the  pleasure  that  can  never  pall ; 

Theirs  is  the  best  bower  anchor,  the  chain  cable 
Which  holds  fast  other  pleasures  great  and  small 

Ye  who  but  see  the  saving  man  at  table, 
And  scorn  his  temperate  board,  as  none  at  all, 

And  wonder  how  the  wealthy  can  be  sparing, 

Know  not  what  viskmsapring  from  each  cheese-paring; 

IV. 
Love  or  lust  makes  man  sick,  and  wine  much  sicker ; 

Ambition  rends,  and  gaming  gains  a  loss ; 
But  making  money,  slowly  first,  then  quicker, 

And  adding  still  a  little  through  each  cross 
(Which  wiU  come  over  things),  beats  love  or  liquor, 

The  gamester's  counter,  or  the  statesman's  dro*. 
O  Gold  I  X  still  prefer  thee  unto  paper, 
Which  makes  bank  credit  like  a  bank  of  vapour. 

V. 
Who  hold  the  balance  of  the  world  ?    Who  reign 

O'er  congress,  whether  royalist  or  liberal  ? 
Who  rouse  the  shirtless  patriots  of  Spain?  «       [all). 

(That  make  old  Europe's  journals  squeak  and  gibber 
Who  keep  the  world,  both  old  and  new,  in  pain 

Or  pleasure  ?  Who  make  politics  run  glibber  all  ? 
The  shade  of  Buonaparte's  noble  daring  ?  — 
Jew  Bothschlld,  and  his  fellow-Christian,  Baring. 

VL 
Those,  and  the  truly  liberal  Lafitte, 

Are  the  true  lords  of  Europe,    Every  loan 
Is  not  a  merely  speculative  hit, 

But  seats  a  nation  or  upsets  a  throne. 
Republics  also  get  involved  a  bit; 

Columbia's  stock  hath  holders  not  unknown 
On  'Change ;  and  even  thy  silver  soil,  Peru, 
Must  get  itself  discounted  by  a  Jew. 

YJL 
Why  call  the  miser  miserable  ?  as 

I  said  before :  the  frugal  life  is  his, 
Which  in  a  saint  or  cynic  ever  was 

The  theme  of  praise :  a  hermit  would  not  raiss 
Canonization  for  the  self-same  cause, 

And  wherefore  blame  gaunt  wealth's  austerities  ? 
Because,  you'll  say,  nought  calls  for  such  a  trial ; — 
Then  there's  more  merit  in  his  self-denial. 

very  verge  of  thirty-five.  I  always  looked  to  about  thirty  at 
the  barrier  of  any  real  or  fierce  delight  in  the  passions,  and 
determined  to  work  them  out  In  the  younger  ore  and  better 
veins  of  the  mine ;  and  I  flatter  myself  (perhaps)  that  I  have 
pretty  well  done  so,  -and  now  the  dross  u  coming,  and  I  fceev 
lucre :  for  we  must  lore  something.  At  any  rate,  then,  I 
have  a  passion  the  more,  and  thus  a  feeling.  Howerer,  it  Is 
not  for  myself  t  but  I  should  like,  God  willing,  to  leave 
something  to  my  relatives  more  than  a  mere  name;  and 
besides  that,  to  be  able  to  do  good  to  others  to  a  greater 
extent.  If  nothing  else  will  do,  I  must  try  bread  and  water : 
which,  by  the  way,  are  very  nourishing  and  sufficient,  if  good 
of  their  Kind."] 

*  [Boswxll.  "  I  hare  heard  old  Mr.  Sheridan  "nH^. 
with  much  ingenuity,  that  a  complete  miser  is  a  happy  man : 
a  miser  who  gives  himself  wholly  to  the  one  passion  orsavtng.'* 
— Johnson.  "  That  Is  flying. In  the  face  of  all  the  world, 
who  have  called  an  standout  man  a  miter ',  because  be  is 
miserable.  No,  sir;  a  man,  who  both  spends  and  saves 
money  Is  the  happiest  man,becauae  he  has  both  enjoyments." 
—Btmwdt,  vol  vU.  p.  .174.,  edit  188*0 

4  The  Descamlsados. 
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vm. 

He  is  jour  only  poet ; — passion,  pure. 
And  f^rMng  on  from  heap  to  hemp*  display*, 

JFtotMss'd;  the  ore,  of  which  mare  hopes  allure 
Nations  athwart  the  deep :  the  golden  rays 

Flash  op  in  ingots  from  the  mine  obscure : 
On  him  the  diamond  pours  its  brilliant  blase, 

While  the  mild  emerald's  beam  shades  down  the  dies 

Of  other  stones,  to  soothe  the  miser's  eyes. 


The  lands  on  either  side  are  his;  the  ship 
From  Ceylon,  Inde,  or  far  Cathay  >,  unloads 

For  him  the  fragrant  produce  of  each  trip ; 
Beneath  his  cars  of  Ceres  groan  the  roads, 

And  the  Tine  blushes  like  Aurora's  lip ; 
His  very  cellars  might  be  kings'  abodes; 

While  he,  despising  every  sensual  call, 

Commands — the  intellectual  lord  of  alL 


Perhaps  he  hath  great  projects  in  his  mind. 
To  build  a  college,  or  to  round  a  race,* 

A  hospital,  a  church, — and  leave  behind 
Some  dome  surmounted  by  his  meagre  lace 

Perhaps  he  lain  would  liberate  mankind 
Even  with  the  very  ore  which  makes  them 

Perhaps  he  would  be  wealthiest  of  his  nation, 

Or  revel  in  the  Joys  of  calculation. 


But  whether  all,  or  each,  or  none  of  these 
May  be  the  hoarder's  principle  of  action, 

The  fool  will  call  such  mania  a  disease :  — 
What  is  his  own  9  Go — look  at  each  transaction, 

Wars,  revels,  loves — do  these  bring  men  more  ease 
Than  the  mere  plodding  through  each  "  vulgar 
fraction?" 

Or  do  they  benefit  mankind  ?    Lean  miser  1 

Let  spendthrifts1  heirs  Inquire  of  yours — who's  wiser  ? 


How  beauteous  are  rouleaus !  how  charming  chests 
Containing  ingots,  bags  of  dollars,  coins 

(Not  of  old  victors,  all  whose  heads  and  crests 
Weigh  not  the  thin  ore  where  their  visage  shines, 

But)  of  fine  unclipt  gold,  where  dully  rests 
8ome  likeness,  which  the  glittering  cirque  confines, 

Of  modern,  reigning,  sterling,  stupid  stamp  I  — 

Tea  I  ready  money  ia  Aladdin's  lamp. 

i  [Chin*.] 

s     ["Die,  and  eadow  a  college,  or  a  cat." —Pore,] 

■       ["  Love  rulet  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 
And  men  below,  and  saints  above. 
And  love  la  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love.** 

Log  <f  ike  La*  JfmswW.] 
«  [Mr.  Malthas  teas  at,  that  the  way  to  reduce  oar  poor- 
rates  Is  to  penned*  the  lower  orders  to  continence ;  to  dis- 
courage them,  at  much  at  possible,  from  marrying;  to  preach 
wedding  teimuus  to  them.  If  they  will  marry,  upon  the 
Immorality  of  breeding,  —  that  being  a  luxury  reserved  only 
for  those  who  can  aflbrd  it ;  and  if  they  will  persist  in  to 
improper  and  immoral  a  practice,  after  to  solemn  and  well- 
timed  a  warning,  to  leave  them  to  the  punishment  of  severe 
want,  and  rigidly  deny  all  pariah  assistance.  No  public 
relief  la  to  be  given  to  the  starring  infant;  it  la  worth  nothing 
to  society,  for  its  place  wfll  be  presently  supplied,  and  society, 
therefore,  hat  no  farther  bojfnett  than  to  hang  the  mother. 
If  the  should  shorten  the  tuflbrings  of  her  babe  rather  than 
see  it  die  of  want.  The  rich  are  to  be  called  upon  for  no 
sacrifices ;  nothing  more  Is  leuuiied  of  them,  than  that  they 
should  harden  their  hearts.  That  we  may  not  be  autpectea 
of  exaggerating  the  detestable  hard-heertedneasofliisaysten, 
we  pretwnf  it  in  his  own  language.-.  Soutbxt.] 


xm. 

M  Love  rules  the  camp,  the  court,  the  gron,— 
fbrlove  [fask; 

Is  heaven,  and  heaven  Is  love;*'— so  shtjitat 
Which  it  were  rather  difficult  to  prove 

(A  thing  with  poetry  to  general  hard). 
Perhaps  there  may  be  something  m  Mtbe  graft," 

At  least  It  rhymes  to  "love:-  hut  Vm pRoved 
To  doubt  (no  less  than  issadlords  of  their  rental) 
If  "courts"  and  "camps'*  be  quite  so  sentimental 


But  if  Love  don%  Gat*  does,  and  Oath  atone : 
Cash  rules  the  grove,  and  feus  It  too  besides; 

Without  cash,  csmps  were  tlun,  and  conitawert  oak; 
Without    cash,  Malthas  tells  you—"  tab  r» 

So  Cash  rules  Love  the  ruler,  on  his  own     (bride/4 
High  ground,  as  virgin  Cynthia  sways  the  tide* 

And  as  for  "  Heaven  being  Love,*  why  not  «yb«rj 

Is  wax  ?    Heaven  is  not  Love,  *tto  Matrimony. 

XV. 

b  not  all  love  prohibited  whatever, 
Excepting  marriage  ?  which  b  love,  no  doubt 

After  a  sort ;  but  somehow  people  never         [** 
With  the  same  thought  the  two  words  ban  Mp* 

Love  may  exist  with  marriage,  and  tAoeaf  eitr, 
And  marriage  also  may  exist  without; 

But  love  soma  banns  Is  both  a  tin  and  shame, 

And  ought  to  go  by  quite  another  name. 

XYL 

Now  if  the  "court,'*  and  "camp,"  and  "grot,"  » 
Recruited  all  with  constant  laarrfcd  men,      fa* 

Who  never  coveted  their  neighbour's  lot, 
I  say  that  line's  a  lapsus  of  the  pen ;  — 

Strange  too  in  my  *  boon  camersdo'*  Scott, 
So  celebrated  for  his  morals,  when 

My  Jeffrey  held  him  up  as  an  example  * 

To  me ;  —  of  which  the* 


Well,  if  I  don't  succeed,  I  fas*  succeeded, 
And  that's  enough;  succeeded  m  my  youth, 

The  only  time  when  much  success  Is  needed: 
And  my  success  produced  what  I,  m  sooth. 

Cared  most  about;  it  need  not  now  be  pleaded-- 
Whate'er  it  was, 'twas  mine;  I've  paid,  to trsd, 

Of  late,  the  penalty  of  such  success. 

But  have  not  learn'd  to  wish  it  any  lets. 


to  tbcae  publications, 
with  to  corrupt  the 


f«adUTs«p*U»i*2 


but  it  b  our  duty  to  say,  tL_  — — -  — — ». 

>a«vetttsn*ocy.  HowoffS 

the  teamr,  of  the  V**£"i 

unftraUsd  power  of  la*?**" L5T 


power  or  in»ww--r 


published  appears  to  us  to  havei 
totals  b  the  system, or 
Waverley!  Wtth  all  his 
judgment,  of  pathos  and  pleasantry,  the  i 
mentt  it  uniformly  g— *"—■  •  Jair'tUgjr'.r— ■ — — lk-  y 
and  to  remote  from  the  tsiteinoaa  of  adttatanay*  <**" 
never  Indulges  in  sarcasm, and  scared, » ar^ ca^capr 
his  merriment  to  far  as  derision.  But  the  seoofisrtffi' 
whichhestw^ino«tbroadryandprT»dh;dl»dnfi^2 
Lord  Byron  is,  that  beginning,  as  be  fretneattraw**^ 
tome  ludicrous  or  satirical  theme,  he  aetar  fafla  to  n**^ 
of  it  tome  feeUnga  of  a  generous  or  gentle  Wad.  ?■*»•» 
by  exciting  our  tender  pity,  or  deep  retpeAawwssw 
indivlduala  or  classes  of  persons  who  laeinen  at  am»  ■ 
brought  on  the  stage  fbr  our  mere  sport  and  amaaaasaB.— 
thus  making  the  ludtcroot  Itself  sohtsrtleat  ***£Zl 
benerolence— and  Incnloarlng.  at  every  tarn,  and  at  "Vf*; 
end  and  result  of  all  his  trials  and  eaperlsasata  *■""*■ 
our  kind,  and  the,  duty  and  delight  of  a  cordial 
sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  e«esy  i 
~  Jpr»XTt  afflk  ffssalTji  Wtmmfit  laU) 
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xvnL 

That  toll  In  Chancery,— which  some  persons  plead 
In  an  appeal  to  the  unborn,  whom  they, 

In  the  faith  of  their  procreative  creed, 
Baptise  posterity,  or  future  clay, — 

To  me  seems  but  a  dubious  kind  of  reed 
To  lean  on  for  support  in  any  way ; 

Since  odds  are  that  posterity  will  know 

No  more  of  them,  than  they  of  her,  I  trow. 

XIX. 
Why,  I*m  posterity  —  and  so  are  you ; 

And  whom  do  we  remember  ?   Not  a  hundred. 
Were  every  memory  written  down  all  true, 

The    tenth   or   twentieth  name  would  be  but 
blunder'd , 
Even  Plutarch's  Lives  have  but  pick'd  out  a  few, 

And  'gainst  those  few  your  annalists  have  thunder'd ; 
And  Mitford >  in  the  nineteenth  century 
Gives,  with  Greek  truth,  the  good  old  Greek  the  lie.  2 

XX. 

Good  people  all,  of  every  degree, 

Te  gentle  readers  and  ungentle  writers, 

In  this  twelfth  Canto  't  Is  my  wish  to  be 
As  serious  as  if  I  had  for  inditers 

Malthus  and  Wilberforce : — the  last  set  free 
The  Negroes,  and  is  worth  a  million  fighters ; 

While  Wellington  has  but  enslaved  the  Whites, 

And  Malthus  does  the  thing  'gainst  which  he  writes. 

XXL 

I'm  serious — so  are  all  men  upon  paper ; 

And  why  should  I  not  form  my  speculation, 
And  bold  up  to  the  sun  my  little  taper  ? s 

Mankind  just  now  seem  wrapt  in  meditation 
On  constitutions  and  steam-boats  of  vapour ; 

While  sages  write  against  all  procreation, 
Unless  a  man  can  calculate  his  means 
Of  feeding  brats  the  moment  his  wife  weans. 

xxn. 

That 's  noble  I  That's  romantic  I  For  my  part, 

I  think  that  "Philo-genitivenesfl  "  is— 
(Now  here *s  a  word  quite  after  my  own  heart, 

Though  there's  a  shorter  a  good  deal  than  this, 
If  that  politeness  set  it  not  apart ; 

But  I'm  resolved  to  say  nought  that's  amiss) — 
I  say,  methinks  that  "  Philo-genitiveness  "  + 
Might  meet  from  men  a  little  more  forgiveness. 

XXUL 
And  now  to  business.  — O  my  gentle  Juan ! 

Thou  art  in  London — in  that  pleasant  place, 
Where  every  kind  of  mischief 's  daily  brewing, 

Which  can  await  warm  youth  in  its  wild  race. 
*Tis  true,  that  thy  career  Is  not  a  new  one ; 

Thou  art  no  novice  in  the  headlong  chase 
Of  early  life ;  but  this  to  a  new  land, 
Which  foreigners  can  never  understand. 

»  See  Mitford'*  Greece.  "  Greets  Vera*:*  His  great 
pleasure  consists  In  praising  tyrants,  abusing  Plutarch,  spell- 
ing oddly,  and  writing  quaintly ;  and  what  is  strange,  alter 
all,  k($  Is  the  best  modern  history  of  Greece  In  any  language, 
aad  he  Is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  modern  historians  whatso- 
ever. Having  named  his  sins,  It  Is  but  fair  to  state  his  virtues 
—learning,  labour,  research,  wrath,  and  partiality.  I  call 
the  latter  virtues  in  a  writer,  because  they  make  him  write  in 


*  f"  It  has  been,  injuriously  for  him,  too  extensively  held 
wnonff  modem  writers,  that  Plutarch  was  to  be  considered 
as  an  historian  whose  authority  might  be  quoted  for  matters 
of  (act  with  the  same  confidence  as  that  of  Thucydldes  or 
Xenopboo,  or  Ccesar  or  Tacitus.  Sometimes,  Indeed,  he 
undertakes  historical  discussion,  or,  relating  different  reports, 
leaves  judgment  on  them  to  his  reader.    When  truth  thus 


XXIV. 

What  with  a  small  diversity  of  climate, 

Of  hot  or  cold,  mercurial  or  sedate, 
I  could  send  forth  my  mandate  like  a  primate 

Upon  the  rest  of  Europe's  social  state ; 
But  thou  art  the  most  difficult  to  rhyme  at, 

Great  Britain,  which  the  Muse  may  penetrate. 
All  countries  have  their  "  Lions,"  but  in  thee 
There  is  but  one  "superb  menagerie. 

XXV. 

But  I  am  sick  of  politics.     Begin, 

"  Paulo  Majora."  Juan,  undecided 
Amongst  the  paths  of  being  "  taken  in," 

Above  the  ice  had  like  a  skater  glided : 
When  tired  of  play,  he  flirted  without  sin 

With  some  of  those  fidr  creatures  who  have  prided 
Themselves  on  innocent  tantalisation, 
And  hate  all  vice  except  its  reputation. 

XXVL 
But  these  are  few,  and  in  the  end  they  make 

Some  devilish  escapade  or  stir,  which  shows 
That  even  the  purest  people  may  mistake 

Their  way  through  virtue's  primrose  paths  of  snows  ; 
And  then  men  stare,  as  if  a  new  ass  spake 

To  Balaam,  and  from  tongue  to  ear  o'erflows 
Quicksilver  small  talk,  ending  (if  you  note  it) 
With  the  kind  world's  amen  — "  Who  would  have 
thought  it?" 

XXVIL 
The  little  Leila,  with  her  Orient  eyes, 

And  taciturn  Asiatic  disposition, 
(Which  saw  all  Western  things  with  small  surprise, 

To  the  surprise  of  people  of  condition, 
Who  think  that  novelties  are  butterflies 

To  be  pursued  as  food  for  inanition,) 
Her  charming  figure  and  romantic  history 
Became  a  kind  of  fashionable  mystery. 

XXVIIL 
The  women  much  divided — as  is  usual 

Amongst  the  sex  in  little  things  or  great     [all  — 
Think  not,  fair  creatures,  that  I  mean  to  abuse  you 

I  have  always  liked  you  better  than  I  state : 
Since  I  "ve  grown  moral,  still  I  must  accuse  you  all 

Of  being  apt  to  talk  at  a  great  rate ; 
And  now  there  was  a  general  sensation 
Amongst  you,  about  Leila's  education. 

XXIX 

In  one  point  only  were  you  settled — and 
Youhadreason;  "t  was  that  a  young  child  of  grace, 

As  beautiful  as  her  own  native  land, 
And  far  away,  the  last  bud  of  her  race, 

Howe'er  our  friend  Don  Juan  might  command 
Himself  for  five,  four,  three,  or  two  years'  space, 

Would  be  much  better  taught  beneath  the  eye 

Of  peeresses  whose  follies  had  run  dry. 

appears  his  object,  his  matter  is  valuable  for  the  historian. 
But  generally  to  do  justice  to  his  great  work,  his  Uyta, 
apparently  it  should  be  considered  that,  next  at  least  to 
panegyric  of  his  nation,  example,  political  and  moral,  was  bis 
purpose*  more  than  historical  information.  Little  scrupulous 
as  he  has  shown  himself  about  transactions  the  most  public 
concerning  which  he  often  contradicts,  without  reserve  or 
apology,  not  only  the  highest  authorities,  but  even  himself,  It 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  would  scrutinise  with  great 
solicitude  the  testimonies  to  private  anecdoter,  if  even  he  does 
not  sometimes  indulge  his  Invention." — MrrroaD.] 

*  ["  Thus  commentators  each  dark  passage  shun, 

And  hold  their  farthing  candles  to  the  sun.**—  Yotmo.] 

*  [Fhilo-progenittveness.  Spurshelm  and  Gall  discover 
the  organ  of  this  name  in  a  bump  behind  the  ears,  and  say  It 
is  remarkably  developed  in  the  bull.] 
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Soflrstthere  wis  a  generous  emulation, 
And  then  there  in  a  general  competition, 

To  undertake  the  orphan's  education. 
As  Juan  was  a  person  of  condition. 

It  had  been  an  affront  on  this  ocfanion 
To  talk  of  a  subscription  or  petition ; 

But  sixteen  dowagers,  ten  unwed  stye  sages, 

Whose  tale  belongs  to  M  Hauam's  Middle  Ages, 

XXXL 
And  one  or  two  sad,  separate  wires,  without 

A  fruit  to  bloom  upon  their  withering  bough — 
Begged  to  bring  «p  the  little  girl,  and  "  out?  — 

For  that  *s  the  phrase  that  settles  all  things  now, 
MfOT'pg  a  virgin's  first  blush  at  a  rout, 

And  all  her  points  as  thorough-bred  to  show : 
And  I  assure  70%  that  like  virgin  honey 
Tastes  their  first  season  (mostly  if  they  have  money). 

XXXIT. 
How  all  the  needy  honourable  nutters, 

Each  out-at-elbow  peer*  or  desperate  dandy, 
The  watchful  mothers,  and  tike  careful  sisters, 

(Who,  by  the  by,  when  clever,  are  more  handy 
At  making  matches,  where  •*  t  is  gold  that  gutters," 

Than  their  Ac  relatives),  like  flies  o'er  candy 
Buss  round  «*  <*«  Fortune**  with  their  busy  battery, 
To  turn  her  head  with  waltzing  and  with  flattery ! 


xxxm 

Each  aunt,  each  cousin,  hath  her  speculation ; 

Nay,  married  dames  will  now  and  then  discover 
Such  pure  disinterestedness  of  passion, 

I  *ve  known  them  court  an  heiress  for  their  lover. 
"Tautene!***  Such  the  virtues  of  high  station, 

Even  in  the  hopeful  Isle,  whose  outlet  *s  «  Dover  !rt 
While  the  poor  rich  wretch,  object  of  these  cares, 
Has  cause  to  wish  her  sire  had  had  male  heirs. 


XXXIV. 
Some  are  toon  begg'd,  and  some  reject  three  dozen. 

*Tis  fine  to  see  them  scattering  refusals 
And  wild  dismay  o'er  every  angry  cousin 

(Friends  of  the  party),  who  begin  accusals, 
Such  as—"  Unless  Miss  (Blank)  meant  to  have  chosen 

Poor  Frederick,  why  did  she  accord  perusals 
Tohisbfflets?   Why  waits  with  him  ?   Why,  I  pray, 
Look  jies  last  night,  and  yet  say  no  to-day  ? 


XXXV. 

«•  Why  t  —Why  ?  — Besides,  Fred  really  was  attacked  g 

T  was,  not  her  fortune— he  has  enough  without ; 

The  time  will  come  she  *H  wish  that  she  had  suatch'd 

So  good  an  opportunity,  no  doubt :  — 
But  the  old  Marchioness  some  plan  had  hstch'd, 

As  IH  teU  Anns  at  to-morrow's  rout : 
And  after  all  poor  Frederick  may  do  better- 
Fray  did  you  see  her  answer  to  his  letter  ?" 


XXXVL 
Smart  uniforms  and  sparkling  coronets 

Are  spurn'd  in  turn,  until  her  turn  arrives, 
After  male  loss  of  time,  and  hearts,  and  bets 

Upon  the  sweepstakes  for  substantial  wives ; 
And  when  at  last  the  pretty  creature  gets 

Some  gentleman,  who  fights,  or  writes,  or  drives, 
It  soothes  the  awkward  squad  of  the  rejected 
To  find  how  very  badly  she  selected. 

1  P*  Tantane  animU  ccelestibas  irw !"—  Vise] 


For  sometimes  they  accept  some  ssns; 

Worn  out  with  Importunity;  or  fall 
(But  here  perhaps  the  Instances  are  fewer) 

To  the  lot  of  him  who  scarce  pursued  at  alL 
A  hasy  widower  turntt  of  fbrtys  sure  * 

(If  'tis  not  vain  examples  to  recall) 
To  draw  a  high  prise:  now,  howtto  he  got  her,  I 
See  nought  more  strange  In  this  than  t*  other 


I,  for  my  part — (one  M  modern  instance" 
"  True,  lis  a  pity— pity  tie,  tis  true1 

Was  chosen  from  out  an  amatory  score, 
Albeit  my  years  were  less  discreet  than 

But  though  I  also  had  iwtanVl  before 
Those  became  one  who  soon  were  to  be 

111  not  gainsay  the  generous  public's  voice. 

That  the  young  lady  made  a  monstrous 


Oh,  pardon  my  digression --or  at 
Peruse!  T  Is  always  with  a  moral  end 

That  I  dissert,  like  grace  before  a  feast: 
For  like  an  aged  aunt,  or  tiresome  friend, 

A  rigid  guardian,  or  a  sealons  priest. 
My  Muse  by  exhortation  means  to  ssend 

An  people,  at  all  times,  and  tn  most  places, 

Which  puts  my  Pegasus  to  these  grave 


But  now  I  "m  going  to  be  Immoral ; 

I  mean  to  show  things  really  as  they  are. 
Not  as  they  ought  to  be:  tor  I  avow, 

That  till  we  see  what*  what  In  fact,  we're 
from  much  Improvement  with  thai  virtuous 

Which  skims  the  surftoe,  leaving 
Upon  the  black  loam  long  manured  by  Vsoe, 
Only  to  keep  Its  corn  at  the  old  price. 


But  first  of  little  LeOa  well  dispose  ; 

For  like  a  day-dawn  she  was  yousj 
Or  like  the  old  comparison  of  snows, 

Which  are  more  pure  than  pleasant  to  be 
like  many  people  everybody  knows, 

Don  Juan  was  delighted  to  secure 
A  goodly  guardian  for  his  infant  charge. 
Who  might  not  profit  much  by  being  at  large. 


Besides,  he  had  found  out  he  was  no  tutor 
(I  wish  that  others  would  find  out  the 

And  rather  wished  In  such  things  so  stand 
For  silly  wards  will  bring  their 

So  when  he  saw  each  ancient  dame  e> 
To  make  his  little  wild  Asiatic 

Consulting  "  the  Society  for  Vice 

Suppression,1*  Lady  Pinchbeck  was  his 


Olden  she  was— but  had  been  ^rf  young; 

Virtuous  she  was — and  had  been,  I  believe; 
Although  the  world  has  such  an  evil  tango* 

That but  my  chaster  ear  will  not 

An  echo  of  a  syllable  that's  wrong : 

In  fact,  there  s  nothing  makes  ma  so  much 
As  that  abominable  tittle-tattle. 
Which  Is  the  cud  eschew*d  by  human  cattle. 

*  Tab  Hoe  mar  ptmle  the 
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XLTV. 

Moreover  I've  remark'd  (and  I  was  once 

A  slight  observer  in  a  modest  way), 
And  so  may  every  one  except  a  dunce, 

That  ladies  in  their  youth  a  little  gay, 
Besides  their  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  sense 

Of  the  sad  consequence  of  going  astray, 
Are  wiser  in  their  warnings  'gainst  the  woe 
Which  the  mere  passionless  can  never  know. 

XLV. 
While  the  harsh  prude  indemnifies  her  virtue 

By  railing  at  the  unknown  and  envied  passion, 
Seeking  far  less  to  save  you  than  to  hurt  you, 

Or,  what 's  still  worse,  to  put  you  out  of  fashion,  — 
The  kinder  veteran  with  calm  words  will  court  you, 

Entreating  you  to  pause  before  you  dash  on ; 
Expounding  and  illustrating  the  riddle 
Of  epic  Love's  beginning,  end,  and  middle. 

XLVL 
Now  whether  it  be  thus,  or  that  they  are  stricter, 

As  better  knowing  why  they  ehould  be  so, 
I  think  yottH  find  from  many  a  family  picture, 

That  daughters  of  such  mothers  as  may  know  • 
The  world  by  experience  rather  than  by  lecture, 

Turn  out  much  better  for  the  Smithfleld  Show 
Of  vestals  brought  into  the  marriage  mart, 
Than  those  bred  up  by  prudes  without  a  heart. 

xlvil 

I  said  that  Lady  Pinchbeck  had  been  talk*d  about— 
As  who  has  not,  if  female,  young,  and  pretty? 

Bat  now  no  more  the  ghost  of  Scandal  stalk'd  about; 
She  merely  was  deem'd  amiable  and  witty, 

And  several  of  her  best  bon-mots  were  hawk'd  about  -. 
Then  she  was  given  to  charity  and  pity, 

And  pass'd  (at  least  the  latter  years  of  life) 

For  being  a  most  exemplary  wife. 

xlvhl 

High  in  high  circles,  gentle  in  her  own, 
She  was  the  mfld  reprover  of  the  young,. 

Whenever — which  means  every  day — they'd  shown 
An  awkward  inclination  to  go  wrong. 

The  quantity  of  good  she  did 's  unknown. 
Or  at  the  least  would  lengthen  out  my  song : 

In  brief;  the  little  orphan  of  the  East 

Had  raised  an  interest  in  her,  which  increased. 


Juan,  too,  was  a  sort  of  favourite  with  her, 
Because  she  thought  him  a  good  heart  at  bottom, 

A  little  spofl'd,  but  not  so  altogether ; 
Which  was  a  wonder,  if  you  think  who  got  him, 

And  how  he  had  been  toss'd,  be  scarce  knew  whither: 
Though  this  might  ruin  others,  it  did  not  him, 

At  least  entirely — for  he  had  seen  too  many 

Changes  in  youth,  to  be  surprised  at  any. 

L. 
And  these  vicissitudes  tell  best  In  youth ; 

For  when  they  happen  at  a  riper  age, 
People  are  apt  to  blame  the  Fates,  forsooth, 

And  wonder  Providence  Is  not  more  sage. 

>  ["  The  use  feeling  that  nukes  the  people  of  France  wish 
to  keep  the  picture*  and  statues  of  other  nations,  must 
naturally  snake  other  nations  wish,  now  that  victory  is  on 
their  sloe,  to  return  those  articles  to  the  lawful  owners. 
According  to  my  feelings,  it  would  not  only  he  unjust  in  the 


Adversity  is  the  first  path  to  truth : 

He  who  hath  proved  war,  storm,  or  woman's  rage, 
Whether  his  winters  be  eighteen  or  eighty, 
Hath  won  the  experience  which  to  deem'd  so  weighty. 

LL 

How  far  it  profits  is  another  matter.  — 

Our  hero  gladly  aaw  his  little  charge 
Safe  with  a  lady,  whose  last  grown-up  daughter 

Being  long  married,  and  thus  set  at  krgt^ 
Had  left  all  the  accomplishments  she  taught  her 

To  be  transmitted,  like  the  Lord  Mayor's  barge, 
To  the  next  comer;  or — as  it  will  tell 
More  Muse-like — like  to  Cytherea's  shelL 

UI. 
I  call  such  things  transmission  ?  for  there  is. 

A  floating  balance  of  accomplishment, 
Which  forms  a  pedigree  from  Miss  to  Miss, 

According  as  their  minds  or  backs  are  bent 
Some  waits ;  some  draw ;  some  fathom  the  abyss 

Of  metaphysics ;  others  are  content 
With  music ;  the  most  moderate  shine  as  wits; 
While  others  have  a  genius  tnrn'd  for  fits. 

LEU. 
But  whether  fits,  or  wits,  or  harpsichords, 

Theology,  fine  arts,  or  finer  stays, 
May  be  the  baits  for  gentlemen  or  lords. 

With  regular  descent,  in  these  our  days, 
The  last  year  to  the  new  transfers  its  hoards ; 

New  vestals  claim  men's  eyes  with  the  same  praise 
Of  "  elegant"  et  cofera,  in  fresh  batcheft-*- 
All  matchless  creatures,  and  yet  bent  on  matches. 

LIV. 
But  now  I  will  begin  my  poem.    Tls 

Perhaps  a  little  strange,  if  not  quite  new, 
That  from  the  first  of  Cantos  up  to  this 

I've  not  begun  what  we  have  to  go  through. 
These  first  twelve  books  are  merely  flourishes, 

Preludlos,  trying  just  a  string  or  two 
Upon  my  lyre,  or  making  the  pegs  sure ; 
And  when  so,  you  shall  have  the  overture. 

LT. 

My  Muses  do  not  care  a  pinch  of  rosin 
About  what's  called  success,  or  not  succeeding : 

Such  thoughts  are  quite  below  the  strain  they  have 
chosen; 
'Tls  a  "  great  moral  lesson" « they  are  reading. 

I  thought,  at  setting  off,  about  two  dozen 
Cantos  would  do ;  but  at  Apollo's  pleading, 

If  that  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  founderVi, 

I  think  to  canter  gently  through  a  hundred. 

LVL 

Don  Juan  saw  that  microcosm  on  stilts, 
Yclept  the  Great  World;  for  It  is  the  least, 

Although  the  highest :  but  as  swords  have  hilts 
By  which  their  power  of  mischief  is  increased, 

When  man  in  battle  or  in  quarrel  tilts, 
Thus  the  low  world,  north,  south,  or  west,  or  east, 

Must  still  obey  the  high  ft— which  is  their  handle, 

Their  moon,  their  sun,  their  gas,  their  farthing  candle. 

Allied  Sovereigns  to  gratify  the  French  people,  but  the  sacri- 
fice they  would  make  would  be  Impolitic,  as  it  would  deprive 
them  of  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  French  nation  a  great 
moral  tenon**  —  Wellington,  Pari**  1815.] 
%  [**  Bnfin  partout  la  bonne  soctftt  regie  tout."— VotT Ail*.] 
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lvil 

He  had  many  friends  who  had  many  wives,  and  was 
Well  look'd  upon  by  both,  to  that  extent 

Of  friendship  which  you  may  accept  or  pass, 
It  does  nor  good  nor  harm ;  being  merely  meant 

To  keep  the  wheels  going  of  the  higher  class, 
And  draw  them  nightly  when  a  ticket's  sent; 

And  what  with  masquerades,  and  fetes,  and  balls, 

For  the  first  season  such  a  life  scarce  palls. 

LVI1L 
A  young  unmarried  man,  with  a  good  name 

And  fortune,  has  an  awkward  part  to  play ; 
For  good  society  is  but  a  game, 

"  The  royal  game  of  Goose  V  as  I  may  say, 
Where  everybody  has  some  separate  aim, 

An  end  to  answer,  or  a  plan  to  lay — 
The  single  ladies  wishing  to  be  double, 
The  married  ones  to  save  the  virgins  trouble. 

LEL 

I  don't  mean  this  as  general,  but  particular 
Examples  may  be  found  of  such  pursuits : 

Though  several  also  keep  their  perpendicular 
Like  poplars,  with  good  principles  for  roots ; 

Yet  many  have  a  method  more  reticular — 
"  Fishers  for  men,"  like  sirens  with  soft  lutes : 

For  talk  six  times  with  the  same  single  lady, 

And  you  may  get  the  wedding  dresses  ready. 

UL 
Perhaps  youll  have  a  letter  from  the  mother, 

To  say  her  daughter's  feelings  are  trepann'd ; 
Perhaps  youll  have  a  visit  from  the  brother, 

All  strut,  and  stays,  and  whiskers,  to  demand 
What  "  your  intentions  are  ?  " — One  way  or  other 

It  seems  the  virgin's  heart  expects  your  hand : 
And  between  pity  for  her  case  and  yours, 
Youll  add  to  Matrimony's  list  of  cures. 

LXL 

I've  known  a  dosen  weddings  made  even  thus, 
And  some  of  them  high  names :  I  have  also  known 

Young  men  who — though  they  hated  to  discuss 
Pretensions  which  they  never  dream'd  to  have 

Yet  neither  frighten'd  by  a  female  fuss,      [shown — 
Nor  by  mustachios  moved,  were  let  alone,     . 

And  lived,  as  did  the  broken-hearted  fidr, 

In  happier  plight  than  if  they  form'd  a  pair. 

Lxn. 

There 's  also  nightly,  to  the  uninitiated, 
A  peril — not  indeed  like  love  or  marriage, 

But  not  the  less  for  this  to  be  depreciated : 
It  is I  meant  and  mean  not  to  disparage 

The  show  of  virtue  even  in  the  vitiated — 
It  adds  an  outward  grace  unto  their  carriage— 

But  to  denounce  the  amphibious  sort  of  harlot, 

«  Couleur  de  rose,"  who's  neither  white  nor  scarlet 

TiXm. 
Such  is  your  cold  coquette,  who  cant  say  «■  No," 

And  won't  say  "  Yes,"  and  keeps  you  on  and  off-tag 
On  a  lee-shore,  tin  it  begins  to  blow—        [scoffing. 

Then  sees  your  heart  wreck'd  with  an  inward 

i  f  This  ancient  game  originated,  I  believe,  m  Germany, 
mils  well  calculated  to  make  young  persons  ready  at  jeck- 
onmg  the  produce  of  two  given  numbers.  U  is  called  the 
game  of  the  goose,  becaoae  at  every  fourth  and  fifth 


This  works  a  world  of  trntlmfntal  woe, 

And  sends  new  Werters  yearly  to  thdr  coffla, 
But  yet  is  merely  innocent  flirtation, 
Not  quite  adultery,  but  adulteration. 

LXIV. 
M  Ye  gods,  I  grow  a  talker!"    Let  us  prate. 

The  next  of  perils,  though  I  place  it  tftrse*, 
Is  when,  without  regard  to  *  church  or  state,* 

A  wife  makes  or  takes  love  in  upright  earnest 
Abroad,  such  things  decide  flew  women's  sue— 

(Such,  early  traveller  1  is  the  truth  thou  kwnea>- 
But  in  old  England,  when  a  young  bride  em, 
Poor  thing  1  Eve's  was  a  trisung  cats  to  hers. 


LXY. 

For  tis  a  low,  newspaper,  humdrum,  lawsuit 
Country,  where  a  young  couple  of  me  sunt  ajs 

Cant  form  a  friendship,  but  the  world  oVnvts  tt. 
Then  there's  the  vulgar  trk&cf  those  a^dantea: 

A  verdict — grievous  foe  to  those  who  cave  it!— 
Forms  a  sad  climax  to  romantic  homsfes; 

Besides  those  soothing  speeches  of  the  pleaden, 

And  evidences  which  regale  all  readers. 

LXVL 
But  they  who  blunder  thus  are  raw  hegtanm; 

A  little  genial  sprinkling  of  hypocrisy 
Has  saved  the  fame  of  thousand  splendid  rime* 

The  loveliest  oligarchs  of  our  gynocracy; 
You  may  see  such  at  all  the  balls  and  dinners, 

Among  the  proudest  of  our  arbtoeracy. 
So  gentle,  charming,  charitable,  chaste-— 
And  all  by  having  tact  as  wdl  as  taste* 

UTVTL 
Juan,  who  did  not  stand  In  the  predicament 
Of  a  mere  novice,  had  one  safeguard  more; 
For  he  was  sick no,  twas  not  the  void  ***  I 


But  he  had  seen  so  much  good  love  before, 
That  he  was  not  in  heart  so  very  weak;— I  nesot 

But  thus  much,  and  no  sneer  against  the  sssrr 
Of  white  cliffs,  white  necks,  blue  eyes,  blwrssxttap. 
Tithes,  taxes,  duns,  and  doors  with  doulk  knectt%> 

LXV11L 
But  coming  young  from  lands  and  scenes  nanssne. 

Where  lives,  not  lawsuits,  must  be  risk'd  to  frste 
And  Passion's  self  must  have  a  spice  of  tantfc 

Into  a  country  where  tb  half  a  nsshkn. 
Seem'd  to  him  half  commercial,  half  pedantic; 

Howe'er  he  might  esteem  this  mors!  nation: 
Besides  (alas  1  hfa  taste— forgive  and  ptty!) 
At  first  he  did  not  think  the  women  atttfy. 


I  say  at  Jhrti — for  he  found  out  at  Is**, 
But  by  degrees,  that  they  were  flurer  ft* 

Than  the  more  glowing  dames  whose  lot  is  cast 
Beneath  the  influence  of  the  eastern  star. 

A  further  proof  we  should  not  judge  in  haste; 
Yet  inexperience  could  not  be  Ms  bar 

To  taste :  —the  truth  Is,  if  men  wonld  cents, 

That  novelties  please  less  than  they  mfrm. 


pertinent  of  the  table  in 


awl 


ihe  cast  thrown  by  the  player  thus  upon  a  p"**J £ 
forward  doable  the  number  of  bis  throw. — w*xtt.j 
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Though  travell'd,  I  have  never  had  the  luck  to 
Trace  up  those  shuffling  negroes,  Nile  or  Niger, 

To  that  impracticable  place  Timbuctoo, 
Where  Geography  finds  no  one  to  oblige  her 

With  such  a  chart  as  may  be  safely  stuck  to — 
For  Europe  ploughs  in  Afric  like  "  bos  plger ; n 

But  if  I  had  been  at  Timbuctoo,  there 

No  doubt  I  should  be  told  that  black  is  fair. l 

LXXL 
It  is.    I  will  not  swear  that  black  is  white ; 

But  I  suspect  la  fact  that  white  is  black, 
And  the  whole  matter  rests  upon  eye-sight 

Ask  a  blind  man,  the  best  judge.    You  11  attack 
Perhaps  this  new  position — but  I'm  right ; 

Or  if  I'm  wrong,  1 11  not  be  ta'en  aback :  — 
He  hath  no  morn  nor  night,  but  all  is  dark 
Within ;  and  what  seest  thou  ?  A  dubious  spark. 

lxxil 

But  I'm  relapsing  into  metaphysics, 

That  labyrinth,  whose  clue  is  of  the  same 

Construction  as  your  cures  for  hectic  phthlslcs, 
Those  bright  moths  fluttering  round  a  dying  flame : 

And  this  reflection  brings  me  to  plain  physics, 
And  to  the  beauties  of  a  foreign  dame, 

Compared  with  those  of  our  pure  pearls  of  price, 

Those  polar  summers,  all  sun,  and  some  ice. 

LXXIH. 
Or  say  they  are  like  virtuous  mermaids,  whose 

Beginnings  are  fair  faces,  ends  mere  fishes ;  — 
Not  that  there's  not  a  quantity  of  those 

Who  have  a  due  respect  for  their  own  wishes. 
Like  Russians  rushing  from  hot  baths  to  snows  2 

Are  they,  at  bottom  virtuous  even  when  vicious : 
They  warm  into  a  scrape,  but  keep  of  course, 
As  a  reserve,  a  plunge  into  remorse. 

LXXIV. 

But  this  has  nought  to  do  with  their  outsides. 

I  said  that  Juan  did  not  think  them  pretty 
At  the  first  blush ;  for  a  fair  Briton  hides 

Half  her  attractions — probably  from  pity  — 
And  rather  calmly  into  the  heart  glides, 

Than  storms  it  as  a  foe  would  take  a  city ; 
But  once  there  (if  you  doubt  this,  prithee  try) 
She  keeps  it  for  you  like  a  true  ally. 


She  cannot  step  as  does  an  Arab  barb, 
Or  Andalusian  girl  from  mass  returning, 

Nor  wear  as  gracefully  as  Gauls  her  garb, 
Nor  in  her  eye  Ausonia's  glance  is  burning ; 

Her  voice,  though  sweet,  is  not  so  fit  to  warb- 
le those  bravuras  (which  I  still  am  learning 

To  like,  though  I  have  been  seven  years  in  Italy, 

And  have,  or  had,  an  ear  that  served  me  prettily) ;  — 

LXXVI. 
She  cannot  do  these  things,  nor  one  or  two 
Others,  in  that  off-hand  and  dashing  style 

»  [Major  Denham  says,  that  when  he  Ant  saw  European 
■usmn  after  his  travels  In  Africa,  they  appeared  to  him  to 
have  mmatoral  sickly  countenance!.] 

*  I*he  Russians,  as  Is  well  known,  run  out  from  their  hot 
baths  to  plunge  into  the  Nera ;  a  pleasant  practical  antithesis, 
which  It  seems  does  them  no  harm. 


•  [*•  A  Gaulish  or  German  soldier  sent  to  arrest  him,  over- 


Which  takes  so  much — to  give  the  devil  his  due; 

Nor  is  she  quite  so  ready  with  her  smile, 
Nor  settles  all  things  in  one  interview, 

(A  thing  approved  as  saving  time  and  toil) ;  — 
But  though  the  soil  may  give  you  time  and  trouble, 
Well  cultivated,  it  will  render  double. 

LXXVII. 
And  if  in  fact  she  takes  to  a  "  grande  passion,'* 

It  is  a  very  serious  thing  indeed : 
Nine  times  in  ten  t  is  but  caprice  or  fashion, 

Coquetry,  or  a  wish  to  take  the  lead, 
The  pride  of  a  mere  child  with  a  new  sash  on, 

Or  wish  to  make  a  rival's  bosom  bleed : 
But  the  tenth  instance  wUl  be  a  tornado, 
For  there's  no  saying  what  they  will  or  may  da 

LXXVUX 
The  reason's  obvious :  if  there's  an  eclat, 

They  lose  their  caste  at  once,  as  do  the  Parias ; 
And  when  the  delicacies  of  the  law 

Have  fllTd  their  papers  with  their  comments  various* 
Society,  that  china  without  flaw, 

(The  hypocrite !)  will  banish  them  like  Marius, 
To  sit  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  guilt : 3 
For  Fame's  a  Carthage  not  so  soon  rebuilt 

Perhaps  this  is  as  it  should  be ;  — it  Is 

A  comment  on  the  Gospel's  u  Sin  no  more, 

And  be  thy  sins  forgiven : " — but  upon  this 
I  leave  the  saints  to  settle  their  own  score. 

Abroad,  though  doubtless  they  do  much  amiss, 
An  erring  woman  41nds  an  opener  door 

For  her  return  to  Virtue — as  they  call 

That  lady,  who  should  be  at  home  to  all. 

LXXX. 

For  me,  I  leave  the  matter  where  I  find  it, 
Knowing  that  such  uneasy  virtue  leads 

People  some  ten  times  less  in  fact  to  mind  it, 
And  care  but  for  discoveries,  and  not  deeds. 

And  as  for  chastity,  you'll  never  bind  it 
By  all  the  laws  the  strictest  lawyer  pleads, 

But  aggravate  the  crime  you  have  not  prevented, 

By  rendering  desperate  those  who  had  else  repented* 


Bat  Juan  was  no  casuist,  nor  had  ponder'd 

Upon  the  moral  lessons  of  mankind  : 
Besides,  he  had  not  seen  of  several  hundred 

A  lady  altogether  to  his  mind. 
A  little  "  blas£"— 'tis  not  to  be  wonder'd 

At,  that  his  heart  had  got  a  tougher  rind : 
And  though  not  vainer  from  his  past  success, 
No  doubt  his  sensibilities  were  less. 

LXXXII. 
He  also  had  been  busy  seeing  sights — 

The  Parliament  and  all  the  other  houses ; 
Had  sat  beneath  the  gallery  at  nights, 

To  hear  debates  whose  thunder  roused  (not  routes) 

awed  by  his  aspect,  recoiled  from  the  task ;  and  the  people  of 
the  place,  as  if  mored  by  the  miracle,  concurred  in  aiding;  bis 
escape.  The  presence  of  such  an  exile  on  the  ground  where 
Carthage  had  stood  was  supposed  to  Increase  the  majesty  and 
the  melancholy  of  the  scene.  '  Go,'  he  said  to  the  lktor  who 
brought  him  the  orders  of  the  prsetor  to  depart, ■  tell  him  that 
you  have  seen  Marius  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.' "  — 
raaousox.] 
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The  world  to  gase  upon  those  northern  lights 
Which    flash'd   as  &r  as  where  the  mask-bull 
browses;  * 
He  had  also  stood  at  times  behind  the  throne — 
But  Grey*  was  not  arrived,  and  Chatham  gone.  * 

LXXXTTT. 
He  saw,  however,  at  the  doting  session, 

That  noble  sight,  when  rsoffy  free  the  nation, 
A  king  in  constitutional  possession 

Of  such  a  throne  as  is  the  proudest  station, 
Though  despots  know  it  not— till  the  progression 

Of  freedom  shall  complete  their  education. 
Tis  not  mere  splendour  makes  the  show  august 
To  eye  or  heart — H  is  the  people's  trust 


LXXXLT. 
There,  too,  he  saw  (whate'er  he  may  be  now) 

A  Prince,  the  prince  of  princes  at  the  time,4 
With  fascination  in  bis  very  bow, 

And  full  of  promise,  as  the  spring  of  prime. 
Though  royalty  was  written  on  his  brow, 

He  had  then  the  grace,  too,  rare  in  every  clime, 
Of  being,  without  alloy  of  fop  or  beau, 
A  flnish'd  gentleman  from  top  to  toe.  * 

LXXXV. 
And  Juan  was  received,  as  hath  been  said, 

Into  the  best  society;  and  there 
Occurr'd  what  often  happens,  I'm  afraid, 

However  disciplined  and  debonnaire :  — 
The  talent  and  good  humour  he  display'd, 

Besides  the  mark'd  distinction  of  his  air. 
Exposed  him,  as  was  natural,  to  temptation, 
Even  though  himself  avoided  the  occasion. 

LXXXVL 
But  what,  and  where,  with  whom,  and  when,  and  why, 

Is  not  to  be  put  hastily  together ; 
And  as  my  object  is  morality 

(Whatever  people  say),  I  dont  know  whether 
1 11  leave  a  single  reader's  eyelid  dry, 

But  harrow  up  his  feelings  till  they  wither, 
And  hew  out  a  huge  monument  of  pathos, 
As  Philip's  son  proposed  to  do  with  Athos. 6 

LXXXVJX 
Here  the  twelfth  canto  of  our  introduction 

Ends.    When  the  body  of  the  book's  begun, 
You'll  And  it  of  a  dhTerent  construction 

From  what  some  people  say  'twill  be  when  done ; 
The  plan  at  present  *s  simply  in  concoction. 

I  cant  oblige  you,  reader,  to  read  on ; 

1  For  a  description  and  print  of  this  inhabitant  of  the  polar 
region  and  native  country  of  the  Aurora  Boreales,  tee  Parry's 
Voyage  in  March  of  a  North-west  Passage.  [Seem**,  p.  517J 

t  [Charles,  second  Earl  Grey,  succeeded  to  the  peerage  in 
1807.] 

*  [William  Pitt,  first  Eari  of  Chatham,  died  hi  Mar,  1778, 
after  having  been  carried  home  from  the  Bouse  of  Lords, 
where  he  had  fainted  away  at  the  dose  of  antnarkaM*  speech 
on  the  American  war.] 

4  ['*  Nature  had  bestowed  uncommon  graces  on  his  figure 
and  person.  Convivial  as  well  as  social  in  his  temper,  dea- 
tttnte  of  all  reserve,  and  aflable  even  to  ftunUiarity  u  his  re- 
ception of  every  person  who  had  the  honour  to  approach  him : 
endued  with  all  the  aptitudes  to  profit  of  izutroctkm,  his  mind 
had  been  cultivated  with  great  care ;  and  he  was  probably  the 
only  prince  in  Burope,  heir  to  a  powerful  monarchy,  com- 
petent to  peruse  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Roman  poets  and 
historians  in  their  own  language.  Humane  and  compassionate, 
Ms  purse  was  open  to  every  application  of  distress ;  nor  was 
it  ever  shut  against  genius  or  merit."  —  Wbaxaix,  1788.] 

*  C"  Waving  myself,  let  me  talk  to  you  of  the  Prince  Regent. 
He  ordered  me  to  be  presented  to  htm  at  a  ball ;  and  after 


That  *s  your  afiair,  not  mine :  a  real  spirit 
Should  neither  court  neglect,  nor  dread  to 


And  if  my  thunderbolt  not  always  rattle*, 
Remember,  reader!  yon  hare  had 

The  worst  of  tempests  and  the  best  of 
That  e'er  were  brew'd  from  vflruwiiU 

Besides  the  most  sublime  of     Ileaifn 


An  usurer  could  scarce  expect 
But  my  best  canto,  serve  one  on 
Wm  turn  upon  "political 


That  Is  your  present  theme  lor  popularity : 
Now  that  the  public  hedge  hath  scarce  * 

It  grows  an  act  of  patriotic  charity, 

To  show  the  people  the  best  way  to  break. 

My  plan  (but  I,  if  but  for  singularity. 
Reserve  it)  will  be  very  sure  to  take. 

Meantime,  read  all  the  iiatsotiatdebt  **"***  ft. 

And  tell  me  what  yon  think  of  oar  great 


Bon  ahum* 


CANTO    THB   TsUBTEaTJfTH* 


I  now  mean  to  be  serious ;  —  it  is  time. 
Since  laughter  now-a-days  Is  deemM  too 

A  jest  at  Vice  by  Virtue  "a  callM  a  crime. 
And  critically  held  as  deleterious: 

Besides,  the  sad 's  a  source  of  the  sublime, 
Although  when  long  a  little  apt  to 

And  therefore  shall  my  lay  soar  high  and 

As  an  old  temple  dwindled  to  a  column. 


The  Lady  Adeline  AmundeviDe 

('T  is  an  old  Norman  name,  and  to  be  found 
In  pedigrees,  by  those  who  wander  still 

Along  the  last  fields  of  that  Gothic  ground) 
Was  high-born,  wealthy  by  her  tattler's  wffl. 

And  beauteous,  even  where  beauties  mac 
In  Britain  —  which  of  course  true  patriots  find 
The  goodliest  soil  of  body  and  of  mind. 


tossy 

Be 


some  sayings  pecoharty  pleasing  from  royal  Up*, 
attempts,  he  talked  to  me  of  you  and  your " 
piefcned  yon  to  every  other  bard  past  and 
alternately  of  Homer  and  yourself,  and 
quamted  with  both.  AH  tins  was  conveyed  Id  „ 

would  only  suffer  by  my  attempting  to  tranacrsWh*  and 
a  tone  ana  taste  which  gave  me  a  very  high  Idea  of  his  aM 
and  accomplishments,  which  1  tea  hitherto  ensmssssn 
"  to  sjsasisiffri  certainly  supssiut  to  those  of  any  1 
." — Lord  B.  to  gar  WUbr  Jcscf,  Joky,  Htl] 

1  A  sculptor  projected  to  hew  Hon 
Alexander,  with  a  dry  fax  one  hand,  and,  1 
his  pocket,  with  various  other  stellar  devlocs.  Bo*  _ 
gone,  and  Athos  remains,  I  trust  ore  long  to  look  ewer  a 
uon  of  freemen.— .  p*  StraaferaSss,  ai 
of  Alexander,  oflerad  to  convert  the 
statue  of  that  prince.    The  enormoi 
dty  In  Its  left  hand,  containing  tan  thousand 
in  the  right,  an  immense  basin,  whence  the         _ 
of  the  mountain  should  issue  la  a  mighty  river.    1 
•  -  n,  thought  to  be  too  extravagant,  even  by 
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Ill  not  gainsay  them ;  it  is  not  toy  cue ; 

1 11  leave  them  to  their  taste,  no  doubt  the  best : 
An  eye's  an  eye,  and  whether  black  or  blue, 

Is  no  great  matter,  sot  is  in  request; 
T  is  nonsense  to  dispute  about  a  hue  — 

The  kindest  may  be  taken  as  a  test 
The  fair  sex  should  be  always  fair  ;  and  no  man, 
Till  thirty,  should  perceive  there 's  a  plain  woman. 

IV. 
And  after  that  serene  and  somewhat  dull 

Epoch,  that  awkward  corner  turn'd  for  days 
More  quiet,  when  our  moon's  no  more  at  full, 

We  may  presume  to  criticise  or  praise ; 
Because  Indifference  begins  to  lull 

Our  passions,  and  we  walk  in  wisdom's  ways ; 
Also  because  the  figure  and  the  face 
Hint,  that 't  is  time  to  give  the  younger  place. 

V. 
I  know  that  some  would  fain  postpone  this  era, 

Reluctant  as  all  placemen  to  resign 
Their  post ;  but  theirs  is  merely  a  chimera, 

For  they  have  pass'd  life's  equinoctial  line : 
But  then  they  have  their  claret  and  Madeira, 

To  irrigate  the  dryness  of  decline ; 
And  county  meetings,  and  the  parliament, 
And  debt,  and  what  not,  for  their  solace  sent 

VL 

And  is  there  not  religion,  and  reform, 

Peace,  war,  the  taxes,  and  what's  call'd  the  "  Na- 
The  struggle  to  be  pilots  in  a  storm  ?  [ttonw  t 

The  landed  and  the  monied  speculation  ? 
The  joys  of  mutual  hate  to  keep  them  warm, 

Instead  of  love,  that  mere  hallucination  ? 
Now  hatred  is  by  far  the  longest  pleasure; 
Man  love  in  haste,  but  they  detest  at  leisure. 

vn. 

Rough  Johnson,  the  great  moralist,  profess'd, 
Right  honestly,  "  he  liked  an  honest  hater  1 "— ' 

The  only  truth  that  yet  has  been  confest 
Within  these  latest  thousand  years  or  later. 

Perhaps  the  fine  old  fellow  spoke  In  jest : — 
For  my  part,  I  am  but  a  mere  spectator, 

And  gase  where'er  the  palace  or  the  hovel  is, 

Much  in  the  mode  of  Goethe's  Mephistopheles ;  * 

vm. 

But  neither  love  nor  hate  in  much  excess ; 

Though  't  was  not  once  so.    If  I  sneer  sometimes, 
It  is  because  I  cannot  well  do  less, 

And  now  and  then  it  also  suits  my  rhymes. 
I  should  be  very  willing  to  redress 

Men's  wrongs,  and  rather  check  than  punish  crimes, 
Had  not  Cervantes,  in  that  too  true  tale 
Of  Quixote,  shown  how  all  such  efforts  fail. 

1  f"  Sir,  I  lore  a  mod  hater."  —  See  Boswsxl'i  Johnson, 
vol.  «.  p.  30.  edit.  1635.] 

3  [Mephistopheles  If  the  name  of  the  Derll  In  Goethe's 
Faust] 

*  ["  Mr.  Spence,  the  author  of  the  late  Ingenious  Tour  In 
Spain,  seems  to  believe,  what  1  should  have  supposed  was 
entirely  exploded,  that  Cervantes  wrote  his  book  for  the 
purpose  of  ridiculing  knight-errantry ;  and  that,  unfortunately 
for  his  country,  his  satire  put  out  of  fashion,  not  merely  the 
absurd  misdirection  of  the  spirit  of  heroism,  but  that  sacred 
spirit  Itself.  But  the  practice  of  knight-errantry,  if  ever  there 
was  such  a  thing,  had.  It  U  well  known,  been  out  of  date  long 
before  the  age  an  which  Don  Quixote  appeared ;  and  as  for 


Of  all  tales  'tis  the  saddest —and  more  sad, 
Because  It  makes  us  smile :  his  hero's  right. 

And  still  pursues  the  right;  — to  curb  the  bad 
His  only  object,  and  'gainst  odds  to  fight 

His  guerdon :  'tis  his  virtue  makes  htm  mad ! 
But  his  adventures  form  a  sorry  sight ;  — 

A  sorrier  still  Is  the  great  moral  taught 

By  that  real  epic  unto  all  who  have  thought 

X. 

Redressing  Injury,  revenging  wron& 
To  aid  the  damsel  and  destroy  the  caitiff; 

Opposing  singly  the  united  strong. 
From  foreign  yoke  to  free  the  helpless  native  :— 

Alas !  must  noblest  views,  like  an  old  song, 
Be  for  mere  fancy's  sport  a  theme  creative, 

A  jest,  a  riddle,  Fame  through  thin  and  thick  sought  I 

And  Socrates  himself  but  Wisdom's  Quixote  ? 

XL 

Cervantes  smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away ; 

A  single  laugh  demolish'd  the  right  arm 
Of  his  own  country;  —seldom  since  that  day 

Has  Spam  had  heroes.  While  Romance  could  charm, 
The  world  gave  ground  before  her  bright  array; 

And  therefore  have  his  volumes  done  such  harm, 
That  all  their  glory,  as  a  composition, 
Was  dearly  purchased  by  his  land's  perdition.  * 

XIL 
I'm  "  at  my  old  lunes"  «  —  digression,  and  forget 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville ; 
The  fair  most  fetal  Juan  ever  met, 

Although  she  was  not  evil  nor  meant  ill ; 
But  Destiny  and  Passion  spread  the  net 

(Fate  is  a  good  excuse  for  our  own  will), 
And  caught  them ;— what  do  they  not  catch,  methlnks  ? 
But  I *m  not  (Edipus,  and  life's  a  Sphinx. 

xm. 

I  tell  the  tale  as  it  Is  told,  nor  dare 

To  venture  a  solution :  "  Davus  sum  I "  * 

And  now  I  will  proceed  upon  the  pair. 

Sweet  Adeline,  amidst  the  gay  world's  hum, 

Was  the  Queen-Bee,  the  glass  of  all  that's  fair ; 
Whose  charms  made  all  men  speak,  and  women 

The  last  *s  a  miracle,  and  such  was  reckon'd,    [dumb. 

And  since  that  time  there  has  not  been  a  second. 

XIV. 

Chaste  was  she,  to  detraction's  desperation, 
And  wedded  unto  one  she  had  loved  well  — 

A  man  known  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
Cool,  and  quite  English,  imperturbable, 

Though  apt  to  act  with  fire  upon  occasion, 
Proud  of  himself  and  her:  the  world  could  teD 

Nought  against  either,  and  both  seem'd  secure  — 

She  in  her  virtue,  he  in  his  hauteur. 


the  spirit  of  heroism,  I  think  few  will  sympathise  with  the 
critic  who  deems  it  possible  that  an  individual,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  nation,  should  have  Imbibed  any  contempt,  either  for 
that  or  any  other  elevating  principle  of  our  nature,  from  the 
manly  page  of  Cervantes.  One  of  the  greatest  triumph*  of 
his  skill  is  the  success  with  which  he  continually  prevents  us 
from  confounding  the  absurdities  of  the  knight-errant  with 
the  generous  aspirations  of  the  cavalier.  For  the  last,  even 
in  the  midst  of  madness,  we  respect  Don  Quixote  himself*— 
Lockbabt  :  Preface  to  Don  Quixote,  1823.] 

*  ["Your  husband  b  in  hit  old  lunes  again." -Umy 
Wins  of  Windsor.] 

»  ["  Davus  sum,  non  (Edipus.**—  Tea.} 
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XV. 

It  chanced  some  diplomatics!  relations, 
Arising  out  of  business,  often  brought 

Himself  and  Juan  in  their  mutual  stations 

Into  close  contact  Though  reserved,  nor  caught 

By  specious  seeming,  Juan's  youth,  and  patience, 
And  talent,  on  his  haughty  spirit  wrought, 

And  form'd  a  basis  of  esteem,  which  ends 

In  making  men  what  courtesy  calls  friends. 

XVL 

And  thus  Lord  Henry,  who  was  cautious  as 

Reserve  and  pride  could  make  him,  and  full  slow 

In  judging  men  —  when  once  his  judgment  was 
Determined,  right  or  wrong,  on  friend  or  foe, 

Had  all  the  pertinacity  pride  has, 

Which  knows  no  ebb  to  its  imperious  flow, 

And  loves  or  hates,  disdaining  to  be  guided, 

Because  its  own  good  pleasure  hath  decided. 

XVII. 
His  friendships,  therefore,  and  no  less  aversions, 

Though  oft  well  founded,  which  conflrm'd  but  more 
His  prepossessions,  like  the  laws  of  Persians 

And  Medes,  would  ne'er  revoke  what  went  before. 
His  feelings  had  not  those  strange  fits,  like  tertians, 

Of  common  likings,  which  make  some  deplore 
What  they  should  laugh  at — the  mere  ague  still 
Of  men's  regard,  the  fever  or  the  chill. 


xvm. 

M  'T is  not  in  mortals  to  command  success:  I 

But  do  you  mortj  Sempronius — dont  deserve  it," 

And  take  my  word,  you  won't  have  any  less. 
Be  wary,  watch  the  time,  and  always  serve  it ; 

Give  gently  way,  when  there  *s  too  great  a  press ; 
And  for  your  conscience,  only  learn  to  nerve  it ; 

For,  like  a  racer,  or  a  boxer  training, 

T  will  make,  if  proved,  vast  efforts  without  paining. 


Lord  Henry  also  liked  to  be  superior. 
As  most  men  do,  the  little  or  the  great ; 

The  very  lowest  find  out  an  inferior, 

At  least  they  think  so,  to  exert  their  state 

Upon :  for  there  are  very  few  things  wearier 
Than  solitary  Pride's  oppressive  weight, 

Which  mortals  generously  would  divide, 

By  bidding  others  carry  while  they  ride. 


In  birth,  in  rank,  in  fortune  likewise  equal, 
O'er  Juan  he  could  no  distinction  claim ; 

In  years  he  had  the  advantage  of  time's  sequel ; 
And,  as  he  thought,  in  country  much  the  same — 

Because  bold  Britons  have  a  tongue  and  free  quill, 
At  which  all  modern  nations  vainly  aim ; 

And  the  Lord  Henry  was  a  great  debater, 

So  that  few  members  kept  the  house  up  later. 


These  were  advantages :  and  then  he  thought — 
It  was  his  foible,  but  by  no  means  sinister — 

That  few  or  none  more  than  himself  had  caught 
Court  mysteries,  having  been  himself  a  minister : 

He  liked  to  teach  that  which  he  had  been  taught. 
And  greatly  shone  whenever  there  had  been  a  stir; 

And  reconciled  all  qualities  which  grace  man. 

Always  a  patriot,  and  sometimes  a  placeman. 


["Tli  not  hi  mortal*  to 
Bat  well  do 


—well 


•  BV»— 


He  liked  the  gentle  Spaniard  for  his  gravity; 

He  almost  honour'd  him  for  his  docility  $ 
Because,  though  young,  he  acquiesced  with  sanity, 

Or  contradicted  but  with  proud  hundHty. 
He  knew  the  world,  and  would  not  see  deprartr? 

In  fruits  which  sometimes  show  the  sotT?  fat&j, 
If  that  the  weeds  o'erilve  not  the  first  crop— 
For  then  they  are  very  difficult  to  stop. 

xxm. 

And  then  he  taik'd  with  him  about  Madrid, 
Constantinople,  and  such  distant  places ; 

Where  people  always  did  as  they  were  bid, 
Or  did  what  they  should  not  with  foreign  grins, 

Of  coursers  also  spake  they :  Henry  rid 
Well,  like  most  Englishmen,  and  famd  the 

And  Juan,  like  a  true-born  Anrialmfan. 

Could  back  a  horse,  as  despots  ride  a  Busttin. 


And  thus  acquaintance  grew,  at  noble  loots, 
And  diplomatic  dinners,  or  at  other — 

For  Juan  stood  well  both  with  Ins  and  Onto, 
As  in  freemasonry  a  higher  brother. 

Upon  his  talent  Henry  had  no  doubts; 

His  manner  show'd  him  sprung  from  a  high  mate; 

And  all  men  like  to  show  their  hospitality 

To  him  whose  breeding  matches  with  hu  qmlirt. 


At  Blank-Blank  Square ;  —for  we  will  break  no  vpm 
By  naming  streets :  since  men  are  so  censtrkw> 

And  apt  to  sow  an  author's  wheat  with  tans, 
Reaping  allusions  private  and  inglorious, 

Where  none  were  dreamt  o£  unto  loves  saabs* 
Which  were,  or  are,  or  are  to  be  notorious* 

That  therefore  do  I  previously  declare, 

Lord  Henry's  mansion  was  in  Blank-Blank  Ssssfe 


Also  there  bin  '  another  pious  reason 
For  making  squares  and  streets 

Which  is,  that  there  is  scarce  a  single 
Which  doth  not  shake  am 

With  some  slight  heart-quake  of  domestic 
A  topic  scandal  doth  delight  to  roost: 

Such  I  might  stumble  over  unawares. 

Unless  I  knew  the  very  chastest  squares. 


scry  spstndid  hosst 


Tis  true,  I  might  have  chosen  Piccadilly, 
A  place  where  peccadillos  are  unknown ; 

But  I  have  motives,  whether  wise  or  «ffiy. 
For  letting  that  pure  sanctuary  alone. 

Therefore  I  name  not  square,  street,  place,  until  I 
Find  one  where  nothing  naughty  can  be  sb*«*v 

A  vestal  shrine  of  innocence  of  heart: 

Such  are but  I  have  lost  the  London  Cast 

xxna 

At  Henry's  mansion  then,  in  Blank-Blink  &«* 
Was  Juan  a  recherche,  welcome  guest. 

As  many  other  noble  scions  wrre ; 
And  some  who  had  but  talent  for  their  crtst; 

Or  wealth,  which  is  a  passport  everywhere; 
Or  even  mere  fashion,  which  indeed  '•  the  bam 

Recommendation ;  and  to  be  well  drcst 

Will  very  often  supersede  the  rest 

•         "WKhewytfch^thstpfttty 
Mylady  -    -    — 
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XXIX. 

And  since  "  there's  safety  In  a  multitude 
Of  counsellors,"  as  Solomon  has  said, 

Or  some  one  for  him,  in  some  sage,  grave  mood ;  — 
Indeed  we  see  the  daily  proof  display'd 

In  senates,  at  the  bar,  in  wordy  feud, 
Where'er  collective  wisdom  can  parade, 

Which  is  the  only  cause  that  we  can  guess 

Of  Britain's  present  wealth  and  happiness ;  — 

XXX. 

But  as  "  there's  safety"  grafted  in  the  number 

"  Of  counsellors, "  for  men, — thus  for  the  sex 
A  large  acquaintance  lets  not  Virtue  slumber ; 

Or  should  it  shake,  the  choice  will  more  perplex — 
Variety  itself  will  more  encumber. 

'Midst  many  rocks  we  guard  more  against  wrecks ; 
And  thus  with  women :  howsoe'er  it  shocks  some'* 
Self-love,  there's  safety  in  a  crowd  of  coxcombs. 

XXXL 
But  Adeline  had  not  the  least  occasion 

For  such  a  shield,  which  leaves  but  little  merit 
To  virtue  proper,  or  good  education. 

Her  chief  resource  was  in  her  own  high  spirit, 
Which  judged  mankind  at  their  due  estimation ; 

And  for  coquetry,  she  disdain'd  to  wear  it : 
Secure  of  admiration,  its  impression 
Was  faint,  as  of  an  every-day  possession. 

xxxn. 

To  all  she  was  polite  without  parade ; 

To  some  she  showM  attention  of  that  kind 
Which  flatters,  but  is  flattery  convey'd 

In  such  a  sort  as  cannot  leave  behind 
A  trace  unworthy  either  wife  or  maid  ; — 

A  gentle,  genial  courtesy  of  mind, 
To  those  who  were,  or  pass'd  for  meritorious, 
Just  to  console  sad  glory  for  being  glorious ; 

XXXIII. 
Which  Is  in  all  respects,  save  now  and  then, 

A  dull  and  desolate  appendage.     Gaze 
Upon  the  shades  of  those  distinguished  men 

Who  were  or  are  the  puppet-shows  of  praise, 
The  praise  of  persecution.     Gaze  again 

On  the  most  favour'd ;  and  amidst  the  blaze 
Of  sunset  halos  o'er  the  laurel-brow'd, 
What  can  ye  recognise  ?  —  a  gilded  cloud. 

xxxrv. 

There  also  was  of  course  in  Adeline 

That  calm  patrician  polish  in  the  address. 
Which  ne'er  can  pass  the  equinoctial  line 

Of  anything  which  nature  would  express  ; 
Just  as  a  mandarin  finds  nothing  fine, — 

At  least  his  manner  suffers  not  to  guess, 
That  anything  he  views  can  greatly  please. 
Perhaps  we  have  borrow'd  this  from  the  Chinese  — 

XXXV. 
Perhaps  from  Horace  -.  his  "  Nil  admirari"  * 

Was  what  he  call'd  the  «  Art  of  Happiness ;  " 
An  art  on  which  the  artists  greatly  vary, 

And  have  not  yet  attain'd  to  much  success. 

>CS««U#,p.661.] 


*  ["  The  ereed  of  Zoroaster,  which  naturally  occurs  to  un- 
I  assvted  reason  as  a  mode  of  accounting  for  the  mingled  ex- 
i  Utence  of  good  and  tril  in  the  risible  world,— that  belief 
1  which,  la  one  modification  or  another,  supposes  the  co- 
existence of  a  benevolent  and  malevolent  principle,  which 
contend  together  without  either  being  able  decisively  to  pre- 
vail over  bis  antagonist,  —  leads  the  fear  and  awe  deeply 
Impressed  on  the  human  mind  to  the  worship  as  well  of  the 


However,  'tis  expedient  to  be  wary: 

Indifference  cartes  don't  produce  distress ; 
And  rash  enthusiasm  in  good  society 
Were  nothing  but  a  moral  inebriety. 


But  Adeline  was  not  indifferent :  for 
(Now  for  a  common-place !)  beneath  the  snow, 

As  a  volcano  holds  the  lava  more 

Within — etaetera.     Shall  I  go  on? — No! 

I  hate  to  hunt  down  a  tired  metaphor, 
So  let  the  often-used  volcano  go. 

Poor  thing !  How  frequently,  by  me  and  others, 

It  hath  been  stirr'd  up  till  its  smoke  quite  smothers-! 

XXXVJJ. 

I'll  have  another  figure  in  a  trice :  — 
What  say  you  to  a  bottle  of  champagne  ? 

Frozen  into  a  very  vinous  ice, 

Which  leaves  few  drops  of  that  immortal  ram, 

Tet  in  the  very  centre,  past  all  price, 
About  a  liquid  glassful  will  remain ; 

And  this  is  stronger  than  the  strongest  grape 

Could  e'er  express  in  its  expanded  shape : 

xxxvm. 

'Tis  the  whole  spirit  brought  to  a  quintessence ; 

And  thus  the  chilliest  aspects  may  concentre 
A  hidden  nectar  under  a  cold  presence. 

And  such  are  many — though  I  only  meant  her 
From  whom  I  now  deduce  these  moral  lessons, 

On  which  the  Muse  has  always  sought  to  enter. 
And  your  cold  people  are  beyond  all  price, 
When  once  you've  broken  their  confounded  ice. 

XXXIX. 

But  after  all  they  are  a  North- West  Passage 

Unto  the  glowing  India  of  the  soul ; 
And  as  the  good  ships  sent  upon  that  message 

Have  not  exactly  ascertain'd  the  Pole       • 
(Though  Parry's  efforts  look  a  lucky  presage), 

Thus  gentlemen  may  run  upon  a  shoal ; 
For  if  the  Pole's  not  open,  but  all  frost 
(A  chance  still),  'tis  a  voyage  or  vessel  lost. 

XL. 
And  young  beginners  may  as  well  commence 

With  quiet  cruising  o'er  the  ocean  woman ; 
While  those  who  are  not  beginners  should  have  sense 

Enough  to  make  for  port,  ere  Time  shall  summon 
With  his  grey  signal-flag ;  and  the  past  tense, 

The  dreary  "  fWmus"  of  all  things  human, 
Must  be  declined,  while  life's  thin  thread's  spun  out 
Between  the  gaping  heir  and  gnawing  gout 

XLL 
But  heaven  must  be  diverted ;  its  diversion 

Is  sometimes  truculent— but  never  mind : 
The  world  upon  the  whole  is  worth  the  assertion 

(It  but  for  comfort)  that  all  things  are  kind : 
And  that  same  devilish  doctrine  of  the  Persian, 3 

Of  the  two  principles,  but  leaves  behind 
As  many  doubts  as  any  other  doctrine 
Has  ever  puzsled  Faith  withal,  or  yoked  her  in. 

author  of  evU,  so  tremendous  in  all  the  effects  of  which  cre- 
dulity accounts  him  the  primary  cause,  as  to  that  of  his  great 
opponent,  who  is  loved  and  adored  as  the  father  of  all  that  is 
good  and  bountiful.  Nay,  such  is  the  timid  servility  of  human 
nature,  that  the  worshippers  will  neglect  the  altar  of  the 
Author  of  good,  rather  than  that  of  Anmanes ;  trusting  with 
indifference  to  the  well-known  mercy  of  the  one.  while  they 
shrink  from  the  Idea  of  Irritating  the  vengeful  jealousy  of  the 
awful  father  of  eviL"  —  Sia  Walts*  Scott:  Dmonoisgy* 
P.M.] 
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XML 

The  English  whiter — ending  In  July, 

To  recommence  in  August — now  was  done. 

*Tis  the  postilion V  paradise:  Wheels  fly; 

On  roads,  east,  sooth,  north,  west,  there  Is  a  run. 

But  for  post-horses  who  finds  sympathy  ? 
Man's  pity 's  for  himself,  or  for  his  son, 

Always  premising  that  said  son  at  college 

Has  not  contracted  much  more  debt  than  knowledge. 

XLHL 
The  London  winter V  ended  in  July — 

Sometimes  a  little  later.     I  don't  err 
In  this !  whatever  other  blunders  lie 

Upon  my  shoulders,  .here  I  must  aver 
My  Muse  a  glass  of  weatherology ; 

For  parliament  is  our  barometer : 
Let  radicals  its  other  acts  attack, 
Its  sessions  form  our  only  almanack. 

XLIV. 
When  its  quicksilver's  down  at  sero, — lo ! 

Coach,  chariot,  luggage,  baggage,  equipage ! 
Wheels  whirl  from  Carlton  palace  to  Soho, 

And  happiest  they  who  hones  can  engage ; 
The  turnpikes  glow  with  dust ;  and  Rotten  Bow 

Sleeps  from  the  chivalry  of  this  bright  age ; 
And  tradesmen,  with  long  bills  and  longer  faces, 
Sigh — as  the  postboys  fasten  on  the  traces. 

XLV. 

They  and  their  bills,  "  Arcadians  both  V*  are  left 
To  the  Greek  kalends  of  another  session. 

Alas !  to  them  of  ready  cash  bereft, 

What  hope  remains  ?  Of  hope  the  full  possession, 

Or  generous  draft,  conceded  as  a  gift, 
At  a  long  date — till  they  can  get  a  fresh  one — 

Hawk'd  about  at  a  discount,  small  or  large ; 

Also  the  solace  of  an  overcharge. 

XLYL 
But  these  are  trifles.     Downward  flies  my  lord, 

Nodding  beside  my  lady  in  his  carriage* 
Away !  away !  <*  Fresh  horses  I"  are  the  word, 

And  changed  as  quickly  as  hearts  after  marriage ; 
The  obsequious  landlord  hath  the  change  restored; 

The  postboys  have  no  reason  to  disparage 
Their  foe ;  but  ere  the  watered  wheels  may  hiss  hence, 
The  ostler  pleads  too  for  a  reminiscence. 

xlvil 

•T  is  granted ;  and  the  valet  mounts  the  dickey— 
That  gentleman  of  lords  and  gentlemen ; 

Also  my  lady's  gentlewoman,  tricky* 

Trick'd  out,  but  modest  more  than  poet's  pen 

Can  paint,—"  Cost  viaggino  i  Ricckil"* 
(Excuse  a  foreign  slipslop  now  and  then, 

If  but  to  show  I've  travelTd :  and  what's  travel, 

Unless  it  teaches  one  to  quote  and  cavil  ?) 

xLvm. 

The  London  winter  and  the  country  summer 
Were  well  nigh  over.     'Tis  perhaps  a  pity, 

When  nature  wears  the  gown  that  doth  become  her, 
To  lose  those  best  months  in  a  sweaty  city, 

And  wait  until  the  nightingale  grows  dumber, 
Listening  debates  not  very  wise  or  witty, 

1  u  Arcades  ambo." 

»  [4*  Thus  the  rich  iratel"] 

»  [Byron  was  too  good  by  nature  for  what  he  wished  to  be 
—betook!  not  drain  the  Mood  of  the  cavaliers  out  of  hit 
veins  — be  could  not  corer  the  coronet  all  orer  with  the  red 


Ere  patriots  their  true  country  can  remember;— 
But  there  *s  no  shooting  (save  grouse)  tffl  September. 


I've  done  with  my  tirade.    The  world  was  pot; 

The  twice  two  thousand,  for  whom  earth  we*  mot, 
Were  vanish'd  to  he  what  they  call  alone— 

That  is,  with  thirty  servants  for  parade, 
As  many  guests,  or  more ;  before  whom  groan 

As  many  covers,  duly,  daily  bid. 
Let  none  accuse  old  England's  hospitality— 
Its  quantity  is  but  condensed  to  quality. 

L. 

Lord  Henry  and  the  Lady  Adeline 
Departed  like  the  rest  of  their  compass, 

The  peerage,  to  a  mamton  very  fine; 
The  Gothic  Babel  of  a  thousand  yean. 

None  than  themselves  could  boast  a  longer  line, 
Where  time  through  heroes  and  through  dms** 

And  oaks  as  olden  as  their  pedigree  [**"• 

Told  of  their  sires,  a  tomb  in  every  tree. 

IX 

A  paragraph  in  every  paper  told 
Of  their  departure :  such  is  modem  toe; 

'T  is  pity  that  it  takes  no  farther  hold 
Than  an  advertisement,  or  much  the  same ; 

When,  ere  the  ink  be  dry,  the  sound  grew*  coat 
The  Morning  Post  was  foremost  to  prodato— 

"  Departure,  for  his  country  seat,  to-day, 

Lord  H.  Amundeville  and  Lady  A. 

LIL 
"  We  understand  the  splendid  host  intends 

To  entertain,  this  autumn,  a  select 
And  numerous  party  of  his  noble  friends;   [estttcu 
'Midst  whom  we  have  heard,  from  somas  esfc 

The  Duke  of  D the  shooting  season  spends, 

With  many  more  by  rank  and  fashion  dectfd; 
Also  a  foreigner  of  high  condition, 
The  envoy  of  the  secret  Russian  mission." 

t.ttt. 
And  thus  we  see— who  doubts  the  Morning  W 

(Whose  articles  are  like  thje-Thifty-niM,- 
Which  those  most  swear  to  who  bettm  them  m*ti- 

Our  gay  Russ  Spaniard  was  ordafaVd  to  same, 
Deck'd  by  the  rays  reflected  from  his  heat, 

With  those  who,  Pope  says,  -greatr/dam****  " 
'Tis  odd,  but  true,— last  war  the  NmatoawW 
Morewiththescdinners  than  the  kmMorvwndfd  - 

LIV. 
As  thus:  «  On  ThursiUythmwts  a  granatin 

Present,  Lords  A.  B.  C."— Earls,  dukes,  fry  »** 
Announced  with  no  less  pomp  Chan  victory*  i*08* 

Then  underneath,  and  in  the  very 


Cohnrm:  date,  "Falmouth.  Theiehashwdyhreahtt 
The  Slap-dash  regiment,  so  well  known  to  mas 

Whose  loss  in  the  late  action  we  regret: 

The  vacancies  are  fill'd  up — see  Oasemv" 

LV. 

To  Norman  Abbey  whferltt  the  noble  pair.— 
An  old,  old  monastery  once,  and  now 

Still  older  mansion  ',  —  of  a  rich  and  fare 
MfcrM  Gothic,  such  as  artists  all  allow 

night-cap: —hence  that  •elf-reproacha*  ^^f^mi 
was  eternally  crossing  and  unaemaf  bias— asanij i^  _ 
heaving  of  soul  with  which  he  must  ease  ■Jg^rw* 
Italian  rilleggiatura.  this  glorious  description  of  ha*"*  ~ 
ancestral  seat.  —  LocaJuaT,  ISM.  j 


CANTO  XIII. 
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Few  specimens  yet  left  us  can  compare 
Withal  M  It  lies  perhaps  a  little  low, 
Because  the  monks  preferrM  a  hill  behind, 
To  shelter  their  devotion  from  the  wind. » 

LVL 

It  stood  embosom'd  in  a  happy  valley, 

Crown'd  by  high  woodlands,  where  the  Druid  oak 
Stood  like  Oajactacus,  in  act  to  rally 

His  host,  with  broad  arms  'gainst  the  thunder- 
stroke; 
And  from  beneath  his  boughs  were  seen  to  sally 

The  dappled  foresters ;  as  day  awoke, 
The  branching  stag  swept  down  with  all  his  herd, 
To  quaff  a  brook  which  murmur'd  like  a  bird.  3 

LVH. 
Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake,  * 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 
By  a  river,  which  its  soften'd  way  did  take 

In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 
Around :  the  wildfowl  nestled  in  the  brake 

And  sedges,  brooding  In  their  liquid  bed : 
The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  stood 
With  their  green  faces  flx'd  upon  the  flood. 

LVIIL 
Its  outlet  dash'd  into  a  deep  cascade, 

Sparkling  with  foam,  until  again  subsiding, 
Its  shriller  echoes — like  an  Infant  made 

Quiet — sank  into  softer  ripples,  gliding 
Into  a  rivulet ;  and  thus  allayM, 

Pursued  its  course,  now  gleaming,  and  now  hiding 
Its  windings  through  the  woods;  now  clear,  now  blue, 
According  as  the  skies  their  shadows  threw. 

LEX. 
A  glorious  remnant  of  the  Gothic  pile 

(While  yet  the  church  was  Home's)  stood  half  apart 
In  a  grand  arch,  which  once  screen 'd  many  an  aisle. 

These  last  had  dlsappear'd — a  loss  to  art : 
The  first  yet  frown'd  superbly  o'er  the  soil, 

And  kindled  feelings  in  the  roughest  heart, 
Which  moura'd  the  power  of  time's  or  tempest's 
In  gasing  on  that  venerable  arch.  [march, 

LX. 

Within  a  niche,  nigh  to  Its  pinnacle, 
Twelve  saints  had  once  stood  sanctified  in  stone ; 

»  ["  The  front  of  Newstead  Abbey  has  a  most  noble  and 
ra*j«stlc  appearance ;  being  built  in  the  form  of  the  west  end 
of  a  cathedral,  adorned  with  rich  carvings  and  lofty  pin- 
nacles." — Aft  Nantead,  In  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  xl£] 

'  [H  How  sweetly  in  front  looked  the  transparent  water, 
and  the  light  of  religious  remain*  (equalled  by  no  architecture 
scsrrely  m  the  kingdom,  except  that  of  York  cathedral), 
backed  by  the  most  splendid  field  beaaties,  diversified  by  the 
•wells  of  the  earth  on  which  they  were  rooted !"  —  Taoao- 
Totf'*  KoiHmghamtkire.} 

»  f "  The  beautiful  park  of  Newstede,  which  once  was  richly 
ornamented  with  two  thousand  seven  hundred  head  of  deer, 
and  numberless  fine-spreading  oaks,  Is  now  divided  and  sub- 
divided Into  fiurms."—  2Mf.] 

«  fSee  art.  p.  <?*._/ 

"  I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  Lake, 

By  the  old  Hall,  which  may  be  mine  no  more : 
Leman's  Is  fair  j  but  think  not  I  forsake 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore  ; 
Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make. 
Kre  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  before."— 
*r«     — x      »»i  Spittle  to  Auguita.^ 

'  ["  In  the  bow-window  of  the  Hall  there  are  yet  the  arms 
of  Newstede  Priory,  vis.  England,  with  a  chief  azure,  In 


But  these  had  fallen,  not  when  the  friars  fell, 
But  in  the  war  which  struck  Charles  from  his 
throne, 

When  each  house  was  a  fortallce  —  as  tell 
The  annals  of  full  many  a  line  undone',  — 

The  gallant  cavaliers,  who  fought  in  vain 

For  those  who  knew  not  to  resign  or  reign. » 

LXL 

But  in  a  higher  niche,  alone,  but  crown'd, 
The  Virgin-Mother  of  the  God-born  Child,  * 

With  her  Son  in  her  blessed  arms,  look'd  round ; 
Spared  by  some  chance  when  all  beside  was  spoil'd ; 

She  made  the  earth  below  seem  holy  ground. 
This  may  be  superstition,  weak  or  wild, 

But  even  the  faintest  relics  of  a  shrine 

Of  any  worship  wake  some  thoughts  divine. 

Lxn. 

A  mighty  window,  hollow  in  the  centre, 
Shorn  of  its  glass  of  thousand  colourings, 

Through  which  the  deepen'd  glories  once  could  enter, 
Streaming  from  off  the  sun  like  seraph's  wings, 

Now  yawns  all  desolate :  now  loud,  now  fainter, 
The  gale  sweeps  through  its  fretwork,  and  oft 
sings 

The  owl  his  anthem,  where  the  silenced  quire 

Lie  with  their  hallelujahs  quench'd  like  fire. 

T.TTTT 

But  in  the  noontide  of  the  moon,  and  when 
The  wind  is  winged  from  one  point  of  heaven, 

There  moans  a  strange  unearthly  sound,  which  the  :• 
Is  musical— a  dying  accent  driven 

Through  the  huge  arch,  which  soars  and  sinks  again. 
Some  deem  it  but  the  distant  echo  given 

Back  to  the  night  wind  by  the  waterfall, 

And  harmonised  by  the  old  choral  wall : 

lxiv. 

Others,  that  some  original  shape,  or  form 

Shaped  by  decay  perchance,  hath  given  the  power 

(Though  less  than  that  of  Memnon's  statue  i%  warm 
In  Egypt's  rays,  to  harp  at  a  flx'd  hour) 

To  this  grey  ruin,  with  a  voice  to  charm 
Sad,  but  serene,  it  sweeps  o'er  tree  or  tower ; 

The  cause  I  know  not,  nor  can  solve ;  but  such 

The  fact : — I  *ve  heard  it,— one*  perhaps  too  much.* 

the  middle  whereof  is  the  Virgin  Mary  with  Babe  or."— 
Thosoton.J 

*  [The  history  of  this  wonderful  statue  seems  to  be  simply 
this :  —  Herodotus,  when  he  went  into  Egypt,  was  shown  the 
fragments  of  a  colossus,  thrown  down  some  years  before  by 
Cambyses..  This  he  calls  Memnon  ;  but  says  not  a  syllable 
respecting  its  emitting  a  vocal  sound  ;  a  prodigy  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  after-thought  of  the  priests  of  Thebes. 
The  upper  part  of  this  statue  has  been  covered  by  the  sand 
for  many  ages ;  it  is  that  which  yet  remains  on  its  pedestal 
which  performs  the  wonders  mentioned  by  so  many  travellers. 
—  In  a  word,  the  whole  appears  to  have  been  a  trick,  not  111 
adapted  to  such  a  place  as  Egypt,  where  men  went,  and  still 
go,  with  a  face  of  foolish  wonderment,  predisposed  to  swallow 
the  grossest  absurdities.  The  sound  (Tor  some  sound  there 
was),  I  incline  to  think,  with  De  Pauw,  proceeded  from  an 
excavation  near  the  plinth,  the  sides  of  which  might  be  struck, 
at  a  preconcerted  moment,  with  a  bar  of  sonorous  metal. 
Even  Savary,  who  saw  nothing  but  prodigies  In  Egypt,  treats 
this  foolish  aflklr  as  an  artifice  of  the  priests.  So  much  for 
the  harp  of  Memnon  I  —  Girroao.  See  also  Sir  David  Brew* 
»ter's  Natural  Magic,  p.  834.] 

•  ["  Next  to  the  apartment  called  King  Edward  the  Third's 
room,  on  account  of  that  monarch  having  slept  there,  is  the 
sounding  gallery,— so  called  from  a  very  remarkable  echo 
which  it  possesses.'*  —  Art  Newstead,  In  Beauties  of  England, 
vol.  xii.f 


LXV. 

Amidst  the  court  a  Gothic  fountain  play'd, l 
Symmetrical,  but  deck'd  with  carvings  quaint  — 

Strange  frees,  like  to  men  in  masquerade, 
And  here  perhaps  a  monster,  there  a  saint : 

The  spring  gush'd  through  grim  mouths  of  granite 
And  sparkled  into  basins,  where  it  spent      [made, 

Its  little  torrent  in  a  thousand  bubbles, 

Like  man's  vain  glory,  and  his  vainer  troubles. 

LXVL 

The  mansion's  self  was  vast  and  venerable, 
with  more  of  the  monastic  than  has  been 

Elsewhere  preserved :  the  cloisters  still  were  stable, 
The  cells,  too,  and  refectory,  I  ween : 

An  exquisite  small  chapel  had  been  able, 
Still  unimpair'd,  to  decorate  the  scene ;  * 

The  rest  had  been  reform'd,  replaced,  or  sunk, 

And  spoke  more  of  the  baron  than  the  monk. 

lxvil 

Huge  halls,  long  galleries,  spacious  chambers,  join'd 
By  no  quite  lawful  marriage  of  the  arts, 

Might  shock  a  connoisseur ;  but  when  combined, 
Form'd  a  whole  which,  irregular  in  parts, 

Yet  left  a  grand  impression  on  the  mind, 
At  least  of  those  whose  eyes  are  in  their  hearts : 

We  gase  upon  a  giant  for  his  stature, 

Nor  judge  at  first  if  all  be  true  to  nature. 


Lxvm. 

Steel  barons,  molten  the  next  generation 
To  silken  rows  of  gay  and  garter'd  earls, 

Glanced  from  the  walls  in  goodly  preservation : 
And  Lady  Marys  blooming  into  girls, 

With  fair  long  locks,  had  also  kept  their  station : 
And  countesses  mature  in  robes  and  pearls : 

Also  some  beauties  of  Sir  Peter  Lely, 

Whose  drapery  hints  we  may  admire  them  freely. 

Lxrx 

Judges  in  very  formidable  ermine 

Were  there,  with  brows  that  did  not  much  invite 
The  accused  to  think  their  lordships  would  determine 

His  cause  by  leaning  much  from  might  to  right  -. 
Bishops,  who  had  not  left  a  single  sermon ; 

Attorneys-general,  awful  to  the  sight. 
As  hinting  more  (unless  our  judgments  warp  us) 
Of  the  «  Star  Chamber"  than  of  " Habeas  Corpus." 

LXX. 
Generals,  some  all  in  armour,  of  the  old 

And  iron  time,  ere  lead  had  ta'en  the  lead ; 
Others  in  wigs  of  Marlborough's  martial  fold, 

Huger  than  twelve  of  our  degenerate  breed : 
Lordlings,  with  staves  of  white  or  keys  of  gold : 

Nimrods,  whose  canvas  scarce  contain'd  the  steed ; 
And  here  and  there  some  stern  high  patriot  stood, 
Who  could  not  get  the  place  for  which  he  sued. 

LXXI. 
But  ever  and  anon,  to  soothe  your  vision, 
Fatigued  with  these  hereditary  glories, 


i  r*«  From  the  windows  of  the  gallery  orcr  the  cloisters,  we 


se  cloister  court,  with  a  basin  in  the  centre,  used  as  a 

stew  for  fish.  Ac**- Art.  Nncttead,  in  Beauties  of  England, 
vol.  xii.]  ^^^ 

*  ["  The  cloisters  exactly  resemble  those  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  only  on  a  smaller  scale ;  but  possessing,  if  possible,  a 
more  Tcnerable  appearance.  These  were  the  cloisters  of  the 
ancient  abbey,  and  many  of  its  ancient  tenants  now  lie  in 
silent    repose  under  the   flagged   pavement.      The  ancient 


There  rose  a  Carlo  Dolce  or  a  Titian, 
Or  wilder  group  of  savage  Salvatore1* :  * 

Here  danced  Albano's  boys,  and  here  the  m 
In  Vernet's  ocean  lights ;  and  there  the  stories 

Of  martyrs  awed,  as  Spagnoletto  tainted 

Hb  brush  with  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Minted. 


Here  sweetly  spread  a  landscape  of  Lorraine; 

There  Rembrandt  made  his  darkness  equal  fight, 
Or  gloomy  Caravaggio's  gloomier  stain 

Bronzed  o'er  some  lean  and  stole  anchorite :  — 
But,  lo !  a  Tenters  woos,  and  not  in  vain. 

Tour  eyes  to  revel  in  a  livelier  sight : 
His  beU-mouth'd  goblet  makes  me  feel  quite  Deal** 
Or  Dutch  with  thirst  — What,  hoi  a  flask  of  Khans, 


0  reader !  if  that  thou  canst  read,  — and  knew, 
*T  is  not  enough  to  spell,  or  even  to  read, 

To  constitute  a  reader ;  there  must  g» 
Virtues  of  which  both  yon  and  I  have  need. 

Firstly,  begin  with  the  beginning — (though 
That  clause  is  hard) ;  and  secondly,  proceed : 

Thirdly,  commence  not  with  the  end — or,  smnJb* 

In  this  sort,  end  at  last  with  the  beginning. 

LXX1T. 
But,  reader,  thou  hast  patient  been  of  late, 

While  I,  without  remorse  of  rhyme,  or  fear. 
Have  built  and  laid  out  ground  at  such  a  rate, 

Dan  Phcsbus  takes  me  for  an  auctioneer. 
That  poets  were  so  from  their  earliest  date, 

By  Homer's*4  Catalogue  of  ships  **  b  clear; 
But  a  mere  modern  must  be  moderate  — 

1  spare  you  then  the  furniture  and  plate. 

LXXV. 

The  mellow  autumn  came,  and  with  It  came 
The  promised  party,  to  enjoy  Its  sweets. 

The  corn  is  cut,  the  manor  full  of  game ; 
The  pointer  ranges,  and  the  sportsman  beats 

In  russet  jacket :  — lynx-like  Is  his  aim ; 
Full  grows  his  bag,  and  wonder/W  his  feats. 

Ah,  nutbrown  partridges !   Ah,  brilliant  pheasann ' 

And  ah,  ye  poachers  1— Tis  no  sport  for  peasants 

LXXVL 

An  English  autumn,  though  It  hath  no  vines, 
Blushing  with  Bacchant  coronals  along 

The  paths,  o'er  which  the  for  festoon  entwines 
The  red  grape  in  the  sunny  lands  of  song. 

Hath  yet  a  purchased  choice  of  choicest  wines* 
The  claret  light,  and  the  Madeira  strong. 

If  Britain  mourn  her  bleakness,  we  can  tdH  ben 

The  very  best  of  vineyards  is  the  cellar. 

LXXVIL 
Then,  if  she  hath  not  that  serene  decline 

Which  makes  the  southern  autumn's  day 
As  if  'twould  to  a  second  spring  resign 

The  season,  rather  than  to  winter  drear,  — 


chapel,  too,  is  stilt  entire ;  its  otttmg  Is  a 
dmen  of  the  Gothic  style  of  fprtoaint;  i 
stead,  in  Beauties  of  England,  veL  xBJ 

>  SaWator  Rosa-* 

['*  Whatever  I^orraine  light  tonca'd  **» 
Or  savage  Rosa  dashM.  or  learned  m~ 

TaosnoeiV 
«  If  t  err  not,  '*  your  Dana"  h  os*  of 
nations  "  exquisite  in  their  drinking." 
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Of  In-door  comforts  still  she  hath  a  mine,— 

The  sea-coal  fires,  the  <*  earliest  of  the  year ;"  > 
Without  doors,  too,  she  may  compete  in  mellow, 
;    As  what  is  lost  in  green  is  gam'd  in  yellow. 

j  LXXVUL 

1 1  And  for  the  effeminate  vUUgguUura —            [chase, 

]  |  Rife  with  more  horns  than  hounds — she  hath  the 

'  So  Mitmafr"*  that  it  might  allure  a 

Saint  from  his  heads  to  join  the  jocund  race ; 

j  I  Even  Nimrod's  self  might  leave  the  plains  of  Dura,* 

J  And  wear  the  Melton  jacket'  for  a  space : 

i  If  she  hath  no  wild  boars,  she  hath  a  tame 

\  Preserve  of  bores,  who  ought  to  be  made  game. 

LXXIX. 
The  noble  guests,  assembled  at  the  Abbey, 
i ,       Consisted  of—  we  give  the  sex  the  pas  — 

The  Duchess  of  Fits-Fulke ;  the  Countess  Crabby ; 
i  I       The  Ladies  Scilly,  Busey ; — Miss  Eclat, 
!  i  Miss  Rombaseen,  Miss  Mackstay,  Miss  O  Tabby, 
1       And  Mrs.  Rabbi,  the  rich  banker's  squaw; 
1 '  Aim  the  honourable  Mrs.  Sleep, 
I  Who  look'd  a  white  lamb,  yet  was  a  black  sheep : 

I !  With  other  Countesses  of  Blank  —  but  rank ; 

At  once  the  •♦lie"  and  the  «« elite  "  of  crowds  j 
Who  pass  like  water  fllter'd  in  a  tank, 

All  purged  and  pious  from  their  native  clouds ; 
Or  paper  turn'd  to  money  by  the  Bank : 

No  matter  how  or  why,  the  passport  shrouds 
The  "  passe*  "  and  the  past ;  for  good  society 
Is  no  less  famed  for  tolerance  than  piety, — 

LXXXI. 
That  is,  up  to  a  certain  point ;  which  point 

Forms  the  most  difficult  in  punctuation. 
Appearances  appear  to  form  the  joint 

On  which  It  hinges  in  a  higher  station ; 
And  so  that  no  explosion  cry  "Aroint 

Thee,  witch  I"4  or  each  Medea  has  her  Jason ; 
Or  (to  the  point  with  Horace  and  with  Pulci) 
M  Omns  tvlit  punctum,  que  mUcuit  utile  dulci." 

LXXX1L 
I  cant  exactly  trace  their  rule  of  right, 

Which  hath  a  little  leaning  to  a  lottery. 
I've  seen  a  virtuous  woman  put  down  quite 

By  the  mere  combination  of  a  coterie ; 
Also  a  so-so  matron  boldly  fight 

Her  way  back  to  the  world  by  dint  of  plottery, 
And  shine  the  very  Siria  *  of  the  spheres, 
Escaping  with  a  few  slight,  scarless  sneers. 

Lxxxm. 

I  have  seen  more  than  111  say :  —  but  we  will  see 

Bow  our  vtikggiatmra  will  get  on. 
The  party  might  consist  of  thirty-three 

Of  highest  caste — the  Brahmins  of  the  ton. 
I  have  named  a  few,  not  foremost  in  degree, 

But  ta'en  at  hazard  as  the  rhyme  may  run. 

»  f*  Gray's  omitted  stansa— 
*  Here  scatter'd  oft,  the  earliest  qfthe  peer, 

"By  hands  unseen,  are  showers  of  violets  found ; 
The  redbreast  lores  to  build  and  warble  here. 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground.' 

is  as  flae  as  any  in  the  Blear*    I  wonder  that  he  could  have 
the  heart  to  omit  it."— Bsron  Diary,  Feb.  1621.] 

*  In  Assyria. 

*  [For  a  graphic  account  of  Melton  Mowbray,  the  head- 


By  way  of  sprinkling,  scatterM  amongst  these. 
There  also  were  some  Irish  absentees. 

LXXXIY. 
There  was  Parolles,  too,  the  legal  bully, 

Who  limits  all  his  battles  to  the  bar 
And  senate :  when  invited  elsewhere,  truly, 

He  shows  more  appetite  for  words  than  war. 
There  was  the  young  bard  Backrhyme,  who  had  newly 

Come  out  and  glimmer'd  as  a  six  weeks'  star. 
There  was  Lord  Pyrrho,  too,  the  great  freethinker ; 
And  Sir  John  Pottledeep,  the  mighty  drinker. 


There  was  the  Duke  of  Dash,  who  was  a duke, 

"Ay,  every  inch  a"  duke;  there  were  twelve  peers 

Like  Charlemagne's — and  all  such  peers  in  look 
And  intellect,  that  neither  eyes  nor  ears 

For  commoners  had  ever  them  mistook. 

There  were  the  six  Miss  Rawbolds — pretty  dears  I 

All  song  and  sentiment ;  whose  hearts  were  set 

Less  on  a  convent  than  a  coronet 

LXXXVL 
There  were  four  Honourable  Misters,  whose 

Honour  was  more  before  their  names  than  after ; 
There  was  the  preux  Chevalier  de  la  Ruse,        [here, 

Whom  France  and  Fortune  lately  deign'd  to  waft 
Whose  chiefly  harmless  talent  was  to  amuse ; 

But  the  clubs  found  it  rather  serious  laughter, 

Because — such  was  his  magic  power  to  please 

The  dice  seexn'd  charm'd,  too,  with  his  repartees. 

LXXXVIL 
There  was  Dick  Dubious,  the  metaphysician, 

Who  loved  philosophy  and  a  good  dinner ; 
Angle,  the  soi-disant  mathematician ; 

Sir  Henry  Silvercup,  the  great  race-winner. 
There  was  the  Reverend  Rodomont  Precisian, 

Who  did  not  hate  so  much  the  sin  as  sinner ; 
And  Lord  Augustus  Fits-Plantagenet, 
Good  at  all  things,  but  better  at  a  bet 

LXXXVIII. 
There  was  Jack  Jargon,  the  gigantic  guardsman ; 

And  General  Fire&ce,  famous  in  the  field, 
A  great  tactician,  and  no  less  a  swordsman, 

Who  ate,  last  war,  more  Yankees  than  he  kOl'd. 
There  was  the  waggish  Welsh  Judge,  Jefferies  Hards- 

In  his  grave  office  so  completely  skilTd,       [man/ 
That  when  a  culprit  came  for  condemnation, 
He  had  his  judge's  joke  for  consolation. 

LXXXDL 
Good  company  *s  a  chess-board — there  are  kings, 

Queens,  bishops,  knights,  rooks,  pawns ;  the  world  *s 
a  game; 
Save  that  the  puppets  pull  at  their  own  strings, 

Methmks  gay  Punch  hath  something  of  the  same. 
My  Muse,  the  butterfly  hath  but  her  wings, 

Not  stings,  and  flits  through  ether  without  aim, 
Alighting  rarely :  — were  she  but  a  hornet. 
Perhaps  there  might  be  vices  which  would  mourn  it 

quarters  of  the  English  chase,  see  Quarterly  Review,  vol. 
xltlL  p.  216.] 

«  I"  Aroint  face,  witch!  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries."— 
Macbeth.} 

»  Siria,  f.e.bttch-star. 

•  [George  Hardlnge,  Esq.,  M.P.,  one  of  the  Welsh  Judges- 
died  in  1816.  His  works  were  collected,  In  1818.  byTlr. 
Nichols.]  ' 
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xc. 

I  bad  forgotten— but  must  not  forget—  • 

An  orator,  the  latest  of  the  session, 
Who  had  deliver'd  well  a  very  set 

Smooth  speech,  his  first  and  maidenly  transgression 
Upon  debate :  the  papers  echoed  yet 

With  his  d6but,  which  made  a  strong  impression, 
And  rank'd  with  what  is  every  day  displayM — 
M  The  best  first  speech  that  ever  yet  was  made." 

XCL 

Proud  of  his  u  Hear  aims ! "  proud,  too,  of  bis  vote 

And  lost  virginity  of  oratory* 
Proud  of  his  learning  (just  enough  to  quote), 

He  revelTd  in  his  Ciceronian  glory : 
With  memory  excellent  to  get  by  rote, 

With  wit  to  hatch  a  pun  or  tell  a  story, 
Graced  with  some  merit,  and  with  more  efitantery, 
"  His  country's  pride,**  he  came  down  to  the  country. 

xcn. 

There  also  were  two  wits  by  acclamation, 
Ix>ngb(m  nx>m  Ireland,  Strongbow  from  the  Tweed, ' 

Both  lawyers  and  both  men  of  education ; 
But  StrongboWs  wit  was  of  more  polishM  breed  t 

Longbow  was  rich  in  an  Imagination 
As  beautiful  and  bounding  as  a  steed* 

But  sometimes  stamblmg  over  a  potato,—       [Cato. 

While  Strongbow*a  best  things  might  have  come  from 

XCUX 
Strongbow  was  like  a  new-tuned  harpsichord ; 

But  Longbow  wild  as  an  JEolian  harp, 
With  which  the  winds  of  heaven  can  claim  accord, 

And  make  a  music,  whether  flat  or  sharp. 
Of  Strongbow*s  talk  you  would  not  change  a  word : 

At  Longbow's  phrases  you  might  sometimes  carp : 
Both  wits — one  born  so,  and  the  other  bred, 
This  by  his  heart— his  rival  by  his  head. 

XCIV. 

If  all  these  seem  an  heterogeneous  mass 

To  be  assembled  at  a  country  seat, 
Tet  think,  a  specimen  of  every  class 

Is  better  than  a  humdrum  tete-a-tete. 
The  days  of  Comedy  are  gone,  alas ! 

When  Congreve's  fool  could  vie  with  Moli&e's  Uu : 
Society  is  smoothed  to  that  excess, 
That  manners  hardly  differ  more  than  dress. 

XCT. 

Our  ridicules  are  kept  in  the  back-ground — 

Ridiculous  enough,  but  also  dull  $ 
Professions,  too,  are  no  more  to  be  found 

Professional ;  and  there  is  nought  to  cuU 
Of  folly's  fruit ;  for  though  your  fools  abound, 

They're  barren,  and  not  worth  the  pains  to  pulL 
Society  is  now  one  polish'd  horde, 
Form'd  of  two  mighty  tribes,  the  Bart*  and  Bond. 

XCVL 

But  from  being  farmers,  we  turn  gleaners,  gleaning 
The  scanty  but  right* well  thresh'd  ears  of  truth ; 

And,  gentle  reader !  when  you  gather  meaning, 
Tou  may  be  Boas,  and  I — modest  Ruth. 

1  [Corran  and  Erskine.] 

2  "  Mn.  Adams  answered  Mr.  Adams,  that  it  wai  blas- 
phemous to  talk  of  Scripture  out  of  church.'*  This  dogma 
was  broached  to  her  husband  — the  best  Christian  in  any 
book.  —  See  Joseph  Andrews. 


Further  I'd  quote,  but  Scripture  intervening 
Forbids.   A  great  Impression  In  my  youth 
Was  made  by  Mrs.  Adams,  where  she  cries, 
"  That  Scriptures  out  of  church  are  blasphemies. 


ni 


xevn. 

But  what  we  can  we  glean  In  this  Tile  age 
Of  chair,  although  our  gleanings  be  not  grist 

I  must  not  quite  omit  the  talking  sage* 
Kit-Cat,  the  famous  Conversationist, 

Who,  in  his  common-place  book,  had  a  page  | 

Prepared  each  morn  for  ovenlnga.     "list,  at  | 
listr 

"  Alas,  poor  ghost I"— What  unexpected  woes 

Await  those  who  have  studied  their  bons-mots  I 

XCVIIL 
Firstly,  they  must  allure  the  conversation. 

By  many  windings  to  their  clever  clinch ; 
And  secondly,'  must  let  slip  no  occasion, 

Nor  bat*  (abate)  their  hearers  of  an  a 
But  take  an  ell— and  make  a  great 

If  possible ;  and  thirdly,  never  flinch 
When  some  smart  talker  puts  them  to  the  test, 
But  seise  the  last  word,  which  no  doubt's  the  bat. 

xcrx 

Lord  Henry  and  bis  lady  were  the  hosts ; 

The  party  we  have  tottch*d  on  were  the  guests. 
Their  table  was  a  board  to  tempt  even  ghosts 

To  pass  the  Styx  for  more  substantial  feasts. 
I  wOl  not  dwell  upon  ragouts  or  roasts, 

Albeit  aR  human  history  attests 
That  happiness  for  man — the  hungry  sinner  !— 
Since  Eve  ate  apples,  much  depends  on  dinner.  > 

c. 

Witness  the  lands  which  "flowM  with  mUk  and  hooey* 

Held  out  unto  the  hungry  Israelites : 
To  this  we  have  added  since,  the  love  of  money, 

The  only  sort  of  pleasure  which  requites. 
Youth  fades,  and  leaves  our  days  no  longer  sunny; 

We  tire  of  mistresses  and  parasites ; 
But  oh,  ambrosial  cash  t  Ah !  who  would  lose  thee? 
When  we  no  more  can  use,  or  even  abuse  thee  1 

CL 

The  gentlemen  got  up  betimes  to  shoot, 
Or  hunt:  the  young,  because  they  liked  the  sport— 

The  first  thing  boys  Tike  after  play  and  fruit; 
The  middle-aged,  to  make  the  day  more  short; 

For  eftAKt  is  a  growth  of  English  root, 
Though  nameless  in  our  language ; — we  retort 

The  fact  for  words,  and  let  the  French  translate 

That  awful  yawn  which  sleep  can  not  abate. 

en. 

The'elderly  walk'd  through  the  library, 
And  tumbled  books,  or  criticised  the  pictures, 

Or  saunter'd  through  the  gardens  ptteously, 
And  made  upon  the  hot-house  several  strictures, 

Or  rode  a  nag  which  trotted  not  too  high, 
Or  on  the  morning  papers  read  their  lectures, 

Or  on  the  watch  their  longing  eyes  would  fix, 

Longing  at  sixty  for  the  hour  of  six. 


»  [*'  A  man  seldom  thinks  with  more  earnestness  of 
thing  than  he  does  of  his  dinner ;  and  If  he  cannot  ret 
well  dressed,  he  should  be  suspected  of  maocoracy  in 
things."  — Johnson.] 
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cm. 

But  none  were  "  gene: M  the  great  hour  of  union 
Was  rung  by  dinner's  knell ;  tin  then  all  vera 

Hasten  of  their  own  time— or  in  communion, 
Or  solitary,  as  they  chose  to  bear 

The  hours,  which  how  to  pass  is  but  to  few  known. 
Each  rose  up  at  his  own,  and  had  to  spare 

What  time  he  chose  for  dress,  and  broke  his  fast 

When,  where,  and  how  he  chose  for  that  repast. 

CIV. 

The  ladies — some  rouged,  some  a  little  pale — 
Met  the  morn  as  they  might     If  fine,  they  rode, 

Or  walk'd;  if  foul,  they  read,  or  told  a  tale, 
8ung.  or  rehearsed  the  last  dance  from  abroad ; 

Discuss'd  the  fashion  which  might  next  prevail, 
And  settled  bonnets  by  the  newest  code, 

Or  cramm'd  twelve  sheets  into  one  little  letter, 

To  make  each  correspondent  a  new  debtor. 

CV. 

For  some  had  absent  lovers,  all  had  friends. 

The  earth  has  nothing  like  a  she  epistle, 
And  hardly  heaven  —because  it  never  ends. 

I  love  the  mystery  of  a  female  missal, 
Which,  like  a  creed,  ne'er  says  all  it  intends, 

But  full  of  cunning  as  Ulysses'  whistle, 
When  he  allured  poor  Dolon :  —you  had  better 
Take  care  what  yon  reply  to  such  a  letter. 

CVL 

Then  there  were  bollards ;  cards,  too,  but  no  dice  ;— 
Save  in  the  clubs  no  man  of  honour  plays ;  — 

Boats  when  'twas  water,  skating  when  't  was  ice, 
And  the  bard  frost  destroy'd  the  scenting  days : 

And  angling,  too,  that  solitary  vice, 
Whatever  Isaak  Walton  sings  or  says : 

The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,  in  his  gullet 

Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  trout  to  pull  it  i 

cvn. 

With  evening  came  the  banquet  and  the  wine ;    . 

The  conversazione ;  the  duet, 
Attuned  by  voices  more  or  less  divine 

(My  heart  or  head  aches  with  the  memory  yet). 
The  four  Miss  Bawbolds  in  a  glee  would  shine ; 

But  the  two  youngest  loved  more  to  be  set 
Down  to  the  harp — because  to  music's  charms 
They  added  graceful  necks,  white  hands  and  arms. 


cvm. 

Sometimes  a  dance  (though  rarely  on  field  days, 
For  then  the  gentlemen  were  rather  tired) 

Dtsplay'd  some  sylph-like  figures  in  its  mase; 
Then  there  was  small-talk  ready  when  required ; 

Flirtation — but  decorous ;  the  mere  praise 
Of  charms  that  should  or  should  not  be  admired. 

The  hunters  fought  their  fox-hunt  o'er  again, 

And  then  retreated  soberly — at  ten. 


1  It  would  have  taught  him  humanity  at  least.  This  senti- 
mental savage,  whom  It  U  a  mods  to  quota  (amongst  the 


novelists)  to  snow  their  sympathy  for  innocent  sporta  and 
old  tongs,  teaches  how  to  sew  up  frogs,  and  break  their  legs 
by  way  of  experiment,  to  addition  to  the  art  of  angling,— the 
crudest,  the  coldest,  and  the  atupidest  of  pretended  sports. 
Tbey  may  talk  about  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  the  angler 
merely  thinks  of  bis  dish  of  Ash;  he  has  no  leisure  to  take  bis 
eyea  from  off  the  streams,  and  a  single  bite  is  worth  to  him  more 
than  all  the  scenery  around.  Besides,  some  Ash  bite  best  on 
a  rainy  day.    The  whale,  the  shark,  and  the  tunny  fishery 


CDC 

The  politicians,  in  a  nook  apart, 

Discuss'd  the  world,  and  settled  all  the  spheres : 
The  wits  watch'd  every  loophole  for  their  art, 

To  introduce  a  bon-mot  head  and  ears ; 
Small  is  the  rest  of  those  who  would  be  smart, 

A  moment's  good  thing  may  have  cost  them  years 
Before  they  find  an  hour  to  introduce  it; 
And  then,  even  Men,  some  bore  may  make  them  lose  it 

CX 

But  all  was  gentle  and  aristocratic 

In  this  our  party ;  poUsh'd,  smooth,  and  cold, 
As  Fhidian  forms  cut  out  of  marble  Attic 

There  now  are  no  Squire  Westerns  as  of  old ; 
And  our  Sophias  are  not  so  emphatic, 

But  fair  as  then,  or  fairer  to  behold. 
We  have  no  accomplished  blackguards,  like  Tom  Jones, 
But  gentlemen  in  stays,  as  stiff  as  stones* 

CZL 
They  separated  At  an  early  hour ; 

That  is,  ere  niidiiigbt^  which  is  JLcHdon's  noon : 
But  in  the  country  mattes  seek  their  bower 

A  little  earlier  than  the  waning  moon. 
Peace  to  the  slumbers  of  each  folded  flower— 

May  the  rose  call  back  its  true  colour  soon ! 
Good  hours  of  fair  cheeks  are  the  fairest  tlnters, 
And  lower  the  price  of  rouge— at  least  some  winter*. 


Son  g}it*m 


CANTO    THE    FOURTMNTH* 


Ir  from  great  nature's  or  our  own  abyss 
Of  thought  we  could  but  snatch  a  certainty, 

Perhaps  mankind  might  find  the  path  they  miss—. 
But  then  t  would  spoil  much  good  philosophy. 

One  system  eats  another  up,  and  this 
Much  as  old  Saturn  ate  his  progeny ; 

For  when  his  pious  consort  gave  him  stones 

In  lieu  of  sons,  of  these  he  made  no  bones. 

n. 

But  System  doth  reverse  the  Titan's  breakfast, 
And  eats  her  parents,  albeit  the  digestion 

Is  difficult     Pray  tell  me,  can  you  make  fast, 
After  due  search,  your  faith  to  any  question  ? 

Look  back  o'er  ages,  ere  unto  the  stake  fast 
You  bind  yourself,  and  call  some  mode  the  best  one* 

Nothing  more  true  than  not  to  trust  your  senses ; 

And  yet  what  are  your  other  evidences  ? 

hare  somewhat  of  noble  and  perilous  in  them ;  even  net  fish- 
ing,  trawling,  fcc.  are  more  humane  and  useful.  But  angling ! 
—no  angler  can  be  a  good  man. 

*'  One  of  the  best  men  I  erer  knew,— as  humane,  delicate- 
minded,  generous,  and  excellent  a  creature  as  any  in  the 
world,— was  an  angler:  true,  be  angled  with  painted  dies, 
and  would  hare  been  Incapable  of  the  extravagancies  of  I. 
Walton." 

The  above  addition  was  made  by  a  Mend  la  reading  over 
the  MS— "  Audi  alteram  partem.*— 1  leave  it  to  counter- 
balance my  own  observation. 
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ni. 

For  me,  I  know  nought ;  nothing  I  deny. 
Admit,  reject,  contemn ;  and  what  know  yoin, 

Except  perhaps  that  you  were  born  to  die  ? 
And  both  may  after  all  torn  out  untrue. 

An  age  may  come,  Font  of  Eternity, 

When  nothing  shall  be  either  old  or  new. 

Death,  so  calTd,  is  a  thing  which  makes  men  weep, 

And  yet  a  third  of  life  is  pass'd  in  sleep. 

IV. 

A  sleep  without  dreams,  after  a  rough  day 
Of  toil,  is  what  we  covet  most  j  and  yet 

How  clay  shrinks  back  from  more  quiescent  day  ! 
The  very  Suicide  that  pays  his  debt 

At  once  without  instalments  (an  old  way 
Of  paying  debts,  which  creditors  regret), 

Lets  out  impatiently  his  rushing  breath, 

Less  from  disgust  of  life  than  dread  of  death. 

V. 

T  is  round  him,  near  him,  here,  there,  everywhere, 
And  there's  a  courage  which  grows  out  of  fear, 

Perhaps  of  all  most  desperate,  which  will  dare 

The  worst  to  know  it:  — when  the  mountains  rear 

Their  peaks  beneath  your  human  foot,  and  there 
You  look  down  o'er  the  precipice,  and  drear 

The  gulf  of  rock  yawns, — you  can't  gaze  a  minute, 

Without  an  awful  wish  to  plunge  within  it 

VL 

'Tis  true,  you  don't — but,  pale  and  struck  with  terror, 
Retire :  but  look  into  your  past  impression  I 

And  you  will  find,  though  shuddering  at  the  mirror 
Of  your  own  thoughts,  in  all  their  self-confession, 

The  lurking  bias,  be  it  truth  or  error, 
To  the  unknown,-  a  secret  prepossession, 

To  plunge  with  all  your  fears— *  but  where?    You 
know  not, 

And  that's  the  reason  why  you  do—or  do  not 

vn. 

But  what's  this  to  the  purpose  ?  you  will  say. 

Gent  reader,  nothing ;  a  mere  speculation, 
For  which  my  sole  excuse  is — tis  my  way ; 

Sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  occasion, 
I  write  what  Is  uppermost,  without  delay ; 

This  narrative  is  not  meant  for  narration, 
But  a  mere  airy  and  fantastic  basis,    * 
To  build  up  common  things  with  common  places. 

VTJL 
You  know,  or  don't  know,  that  great  Bacon  saith, 

•<  Fling  up  a  straw,  twill  show  the  way  the  wind 
blows;" 
And  such  a  straw,  borne  on  by  human  breath, 

Is  poesy,  according  as  the  mind  glows ; 
A  paper  kite  which  flies  twixt  life  and  death, 

A  shadow  which  the  onward  soul  behind  throws : 
And  mine's  a  bubble,  not  blown  up  for  praise, 
But  just  to  play  with,  as  an  infant  plays. 

IX 

The  world  is  all  before  me — or  behind ; 

For  I  have  seen  a  portion  of  that  same, 
And  quite  enough  for  me  to  keep  in  mind ;  — 

Of  passions,  too,  I  have  proved  enough  to  blame, 
To  the  great  pleasure  of  our  friends,  mankind, 

Who  like  to  mix  some  slight  alloy  with  fame ; 
For  I  was  rather  famous  in  my  time, 
Until  I  fairly  knock'd  it  up  with  rhyme. 


I  have  brought  this  world  about  my  em,  and  eta 
The  other  |  that's  to  say,  the  clergy— vbo 

Upon  my  head  have  bid  their  thunders  break 
In  pious  libels  by  no  means  a  lew. 

And  yet  I  cant  help  scribbling  once  a  week, 
Tiring  old  readers,  nor  discovering  new. 

In  youth  I  wrote  because  my  mind  was  ma, 

And  now  because  I  feel  it  growing  dull. 


But  "  why  then  publish?  "  i — There  are  no  two* 
Of  feme  or  profit  when  the  world  grows  rarj. 

I  ask  in  turn, — Why  do  you  play  at  oris? 
Why  drink?  Why  read? — To  make  acme  bar 
less  dreary. 

It  occupies  me  to  turn  back  regards 
On  what  I've  seen  orponder'd,  sad  or  cheery; 

And  what  I  write  I  cast  upon  the  stream. 

To  swim  or  sink — I  have  had  at  least  my  frem 


I  think  that  were  I  certain  of 
I  hardly  could  compose  another  lint: 

So  long  I've  battled  either  more  or  kss, 
That  no  defeat  can  drive  me  from  the  Sis*. 

This  feeling  tis  not  easy  to  express, 
And  yet  tis  not  affected,  I  opine. 

In  play,  there  are  two  pleasures  for  your  ebootfnf — 

The  one  is  winning,  and  the  other  losing. 

XIIL 
Besides,  my  Muse  by  no  means  deals  in  fiction: 

She  gathers  a  repertory  of  frets, 
Of  course  with  some  reserve  and  slight  resnictioc 

But  mostly  sings  of  human  things  and  aco— 
And  that's  one  cause  she  meets  with  cuntrstfetiar, 

For  too  much  truth,  at  first  sight,  ne'er  attnets; 
And  were  her  object  only  what's  caflM  gJoty. 
With  more  ease  too  she  *d  tell  a  different  story. 


Love,  war,  a  tempest — surely  there  s  variety; 

Also  a  seasoning  alight  of  lucubration; 
A  bird's-eye  view,  too,  of  that  wild,  Society; 

A  alight  glance  thrown  on  men  of  every  statin. 
If  you  have  nought  else,  here's  at  least  satiety, 

Both  In  performance  and  in  preparatko; 
And  though  these  lines  should  only  hue  portmntfo^ 
Trade  will  be  all  the  better  for  these  Cantos. 

XV. 

The  portion  of  this  world  which  I  at  present 
Have  taken  up  to  fill  the  following  icnson. 

Is  one  of  which  there's  no  description  reciot: 
The  reason  why,  is  easy  to  determine: 

Although  it  seems  both  prominent  and  atNSSftt, 
There  is  a  sameness  in  its  gems  and  enaise, 

A  dull  and  family  likeness  through  all  ages, 

Of  no  great  promise  for  poetic  pages. 

XVL 
With  much  to  excite,  there's  little  to  exalt ; 

Nothing  that  speaks  to  all  men  and  all  doet; 
A  sort  of  varnish  over  every  ssnlt; 

A  kind  of  common-place,  even  m  their  chdb; 
Factitious  passions,  wit  without  much  salt, 

A  want  of  that  true  nature  which  eakOsoa 
Whate'er  it  shows  with  truth ;  a  smooth  iwssW 
Of  character,  in  those  at  least  who  haw  |P<  «J* 

i  [-But  why  then  pabU*hf— Orarrflk,  tat ps»*    . 
And  knowing  Walsh,  vonld  Ball  ton  I«wi*tvj£j 
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xvn. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  like  soldiers  off  parade, 

They  break  their  ranks  and  gladly  leave  the  drill ; 

But  then  the  roll-call  draws  them  back  afraid, 
And  they  mutt  be  or  seem  what  they  were :  stOl 

Doubtless  It  is  a  brilliant  masquerade : 

But  when  of  the  first  sight  you  hare  had  your  fill, 

It  palls — at  least  It  did  so  upon  me, 

This  paradise  of  pleasure  and  ennui. 

XVHL 
When  we  have  made  our  love,  and  gamed  our  gaming, 

Drest,  voted,  shone,  and,  may  be,  something  more ; 
"With  dandies  dined ;  heard  senators  declaiming ; 

Seen  beauties  brought  to  market  by  the  score, 
Sad  rakes  to  sadder  husbands  chastely  taming ; 

There's  little  left  but  to  be  bored  or  bore. 
Witness  those  "  ci-devant  jam**  homnu*"  who  stem 
The  stream,  nor  leave  the  world  which  leaveth  them. 

XIX. 
Tis  said — indeed  a  general  complaint — 

That  no  one  has  succeeded  In  describing 
The  monde,  exactly  as  they  ought  to  paint : 

Some  say,  that  authors  only  snatch,  by  bribing 
The  porter,  some  slight  scandals  strange  and  quaint, 

To  furnish  matter  for  their  moral  gibing ; 
And  that  their  books  have  but  one  style  in  common — 
My  lady's  prattle,  filtered  through  her  woman. 


i 


But  this  can't  well  be  true,  just  now ;  for  writers 
Are  grown  of  the  beau  monde  a  part  potential : 

I*ve  seen  them  balance  even  the  scale  with  fighters, 
Especially  when  young,  for  that's  essential. 

Why  do  their  sketches  fail  them  as  Inditers 
Of  what  they  deem  themselves  most  consequential, 

The  real  portrait  of  the  highest  tribe  ? 

Tift>  that,  in  fact,  there's  little  to  describe. 

XXL 
M  Hand  ignara  loquor; "  these  are  Nuaa,  •«  quorum 

Pan  parva/Wt,"  but  still  art  and  part     , 
Nov?  I  could  much  more  easily  sketch  a  harem, 

A  battle,  wreck,  or  history  of  the  heart, 
Than  these  things ;  and  besides,  I  wish  to  spare  'era, 

For  reasons  which  I  choose  to  keep  apart. 
M  Vttabo  Ccreris  sacrum  qui  vulgarit" —  i 
Which  means,that  vulgar  people  must  not  share  it 

XXIL 
And  therefore  what  I  throw  off  is  ideal — 

Lowered,  leaven'd,  like  a  history  of  freemasons ; 
Which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  real, 

As  Captain  Parry's  voyage  may  do  to  Jason's. 
The  grand  arcanum's  not  for  men  to  see  all ; 

My  music  has  some  mystic  diapasons; 
And  there  Is  much  which  could  not  be  appreciated 
In  any  manner  by  the  uninitiated. 

XXJJL 
Alas  I  worlds  fall— and  woman,  since  she  feU'd 

The  world  (as,  since  that  history,  less  polite 
Than  true,  hath  been  a  creed  so  strictly  held), 

Hat  not  yet  given  up  the  practice  quite. 
Poor  thing  of  usages  1  coerced,  compelTd, 

Victim  when  wrong,  and  martyr  aft  when  right, 
Candemn'd  to  child-bed,  as  men  for  their  sras 
Have  shaving  too  entafl'd  upon  their  chins,— 

i£Bor.  Csnn.Lili.od.2.] 


A  daily  plague,  which  in  the  aggregate 
May  average  on  the  whole  with  parturition. 

But  as  to  women,  who  can  penetrate 

The  real  sufferings  of  their  she  condition  ? 

Man's  very  sympathy  with  their  estate 

Has  much  of  selfishness,  and  more  suspicion. 

Their  love,  their  virtue,  beauty,  education, 

But  form  good  housekeepers,  to  breed  a  nation. 


All  this  were  very  well,  and  can't  be  better ; 

But  even  this  is  difficult,  Heaven  knows, 
So  many  troubles  from  her  birth  beset  her, 

Such  small  distinction  between  friends  and  foes, 
The  gilding  wears  so  soon  from  off  her  fetter, 

That but  ask  any  woman  if  she'd  choose 

(Take  her  at  thirty,  that  is)  to  have  been 
Female  or  male  ?  a  schoolboy  or  a  queen  ? 

XXVL 
"  Petticoat  Influence"  Is  a  great  reproach, 

Which  even  those  who  obey  would  fain  be  thought 
To  fly  from,  as  from  hungry  pikes  a  roach ; 

But  since  beneath  it  upon  earth  we  are  brought, 
By  various  joltings  of  life's  hackney  coach, 

I  for  one  venerate  a  petticoat — 
A  garment  of  a  mystical  sublimity, 
No  matter  whether  russet,  silk,  or  dimity. 

XXTIL 
Much  I  respect,  and  much  I  have  adored, 

In  my  young  days,  that  chaste  and  goodly  vefl* 
Which  holds  a  treasure,  like  a  miser's  hoard, 

And  more  attracts  by  all  it  doth  conceal— 
A  golden  scabbard  on  a  Damasque  sword, 

A  loving  letter  with  a  mystic  seal, 
A  cure  for  grief — for  what  can  ever  rankle 
Before  a  petticoat  and  peeping  ankle  ? 

XXVIIL   . 
And  when  upon  a  silent,  sullen  day, 

With  a  sirocco,  for  example,  blowing, 
When  even  the  sea  looks  dim  with  all  its  spray, 

And  sulkily  the  river's  ripple's  flowing, 
And  the  sky  shows  that  very  ancient  gray, 

The  sober,  sad  antithesis  to  glowing,—. 
'TIs  pleasant,  if  iftea  anything  is  pleasant* 
To  catch  a  glimpse  even  of  a  pretty  peasant. 

XXIX. 

We  left  our  heroes  and  our  heroines 

In  that  fair  clime  which  don't  depend  on  climate, 
Quite  independent  of  the  Zodiac's  signs, 

Though  certainly  more  difficult  to  rhyme  at, 
Because  the  sun,  and  stars,  and  aught  that  shines, 

Mountains,  and  all  we  can  be  most  sublime  at* 
Are  there  oft  dull  and  dreary  as  a  dim — 
Whether  a  sky's  or  tradesman's  is  all  one. 


An  in-door  life  is  less  poetical ; 

And  out-of-door  hath  showers,  and  mists,  and  sleet* 
With  which  I  could  not  brew  a  pastoral. 

But  be  it  as  it  may,  a  banftnust  meet 
All  difficulties,  whether  great  or  small, 

To  spoil  his  undertaking,  or  complete* 
And  work  away  like  spirit  upon  matter, 
Embarrass'd  somewhat  both  with  fire  and  water. 
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XXXL 

Juan — in  this  respect,  at  least,  like  saints — 
Was  all  things  unto  people  of  all  sorts, 

And  lived  contentedly,  without  complaints, 
In  camps,  in  ships,  in  cottages,  or  courts— 

Born  with  that  happy  soul  which  seldom  mints, 
And  mingling  modestly  In  toils  or  sports. 

He  likewise  could  be  most  things  to  all  women, 

Without  the  coxcombry  of  certain  the  men. 


A  fox-hunt  to  a  foreigner  is  strange ; 

T  is  also  subject  to  the  double  danger 
Of  tumbling  first,  and  haying  in  exchange 

Some  pleasant  jesting  at  the  awkward  stranger: 
But  Juan  had  been  early  taught  to  range 

The  wilds,  as  doth  an  Arab  turn'd  avenger, 
So  that  his  horse,  or  charger,  hunter,  hack, 
Knew  that  he  had  a  rider  on  his  back. 


And  now  in  this  new  field,  with  some  applause, 
He  clear*d  hedge,  ditch,  and  double  post,  and  rail, 

And  never  craned  t,  and  made  but  few  ufamx  pat,* 
And  only  fretted  when  the  scent  'gan  ftdL 

He  broke,  'tis  true,  some  statutes  of  the  laws 
Of  hunting — for  the  sagest  youth  is  fraF  ; 

Bode  o'er  the  hounds,  it  may  be,  now  and  then, 

And  once  o'er  several  country  gentlemen. 

XXXIV. 

But  on  the  whole,  to  general  admiration 

He  acquitted  both  himself  and  horse :  the  squires 

MarvelTd  at  merit  of  another  nation ; 
The  boors  cried  "  Dang  it  I  who'd  have  thought 
it?"— Sires, 

The  Nestors  of  the  sporting  generation, 

Swore  praises,  and  recalled  their  former  fires ; 

The  huntsman's  self  relented  to  a  grin, 

And  rated  him  almost  a  whipper-in. 

XXXV. 

Such  were  his  trophies — not  of  spear  and  shield, 
But  leaps,  and  bursts,  and  sometimes  foxes'  brushes ; 

Yet  I  must  own, — although  in' this  I  yield 
To  patriot  sympathy  a  Briton's  blushes, — 

He  thought  at  heart  like  courtly  Chesterfield, 
Who,  after  a  long  chase  o'er  hills,  dales,  bushes, 

And  what  not,  though  he  rode  beyond  all  price, 

Ask'd  next  day,  '•  If  men  ever  hunted  twice  ?"  * 

XXXVL 

He  also  had  a  quality  uncommon 

To  early  risers  after  a  long  chase, 
Who  wake  in  winter  ere  the  cock  can  summon 

December's  drowsy  day  to  his  dull  race,  — 
A  quality  agreeable  to  woman, 

When  her  soft,  liquid  words  run  on  apace, 
Who  likes  a  listener,  whether  saint  or  sinner,  — 
He  did  not  fell  asleep  just  after  dinner ; 

1  Crtmdng.  —  "  To  cram"  it,  or  was,  an  expression  used 
to  denote  a  genttanan*s  stretching  out  his  neck  over  a  hedge, 
"  to  look  before  he  leaped ;" — a  pause  in  hia  H  Tanning  am- 
bWon,**  which  in  the  neM  doth  occasion  tome  delay  and 
execration  in  those  who  may  be  immediately  behind  the 
equestrian  sceptic.  "  Sir.  if  yon  don't  choose  to  take  the 
leap,  let  me  I  — was  a  phrase  which  generally  sent  the  as- 
pirant on  again  t  and  to  cood  purpose :  for  though  "  the  horse 
and  rider  ,rmisnt  fall,  they  made  a  gap  through  which,  and 
over  him  and  his  steed,  the  field  might  follow. 


But,  light  and  airy  , 
And  shone  In  the  best 

By  humouring  always 
And  listening  to  the 

Now  grave,  now  gay.  but 
And  smfllng  but  In 

He  ne'er  presumed  to  make 

In  short,  there 


wntheakrt. 


they  Bright  sawrU 
oast  in  wjgot»~ 
never  dull  or  pert; 
-—cunning  iomt!< 


XXX  VUL 

And  then  he  danced ;  — all  foreigners  excel 
The  serious  Angles  In  the  eloquence 

Of  pantomime ;  —  he  danced,  I  say,  right  wen, 
With  emphasis,  and  also  with  good  state— 

A  thing  In  footing  Indispensable ; 
He  danced  without  theatrical  pretence, 

Not  like  a  ballet-master  in  the  van 

Of  his  drfiTd  nymphs,  bat  like  a  s^ntiemm. 

XXXIX. 

Chaste  were  Us  steps,  each  kept  within  dot  botai 
And  elegance  was  sprinkled  o'er  eJsflgwt; 

Like  swift  Camilla,  he  scarce  skunnVd  the  ground.  * 
And  rather  held  in  than  put  forth  tti  viesar; 

And  then  he  had  an  ear  for  music's  sound. 
Which  might  defy  a  crotchet  critic's  rigour. 

Such  classic  pas  — sans  flaws— set  off  our  hers. 

He  glanced  like  a  personified  Bolero ;  * 


Or  like  a  flying  Hour  before  Aurora, 
In  Quito's  tenons  fresco  »,  which  alone 

Is  worth  a  tour  to  Rome,  although  no  mow  a 
Remnant  were  there  of  the  old  world's  sale  thra*. 

The  "tent  easempfg "  of  Ms  movements  wore  s 
Grace  of  the  soft  Ideal,  seldom  shown. 

And  ne'er  to  be  described ;  for  to  the  dolour 

Of  bards  and  prosers,  words  are  void  of  colosx. 

XLL 
No  marvel  then  he  was  a  favourite ; 

A  full-grown  Cupid,  very  much  admired; 
A  little  spoilt,  but  by  no  means  so  quite ; 

At  least  he  kept  his  vanity  retired. 
Such  was  his  tact,  he  could  alike  de&gfct 

.The  chaste,  and  those  who  are  not  so  mojehina^nd. 
The  Duchess   of  Flts-Fulkt,  who  loved  "own* 

$erUfm 
Began  to  treat  him  with  some  small  "agactrk.* 

XLH. 
She  was  a  fine  and  somewhat  fuB-bkmn  bknfc 

Desirable,  djstingulsh'd,  celebrated 
For  several  winters  in  the  grand,  fraud  swsie. 

I  'd  rather  not  say  what  might  be  itssttd 
Of  her  exploits,  for  this  were  ticklish  ground; 

Besides  there  might  be  falsehood  in  whsl**90* 
Her  late  performance  had  been  a  dead  set 
At  Lord  Augustus  ntsvPlantaaasset 


"asihestinmiNI 

*don  billows 


'  See  his  Letters  to  his  Son. 

Hernymg 
VirgiL} 

*  [A  Spanish  dance  noted  for  its  lbnlmsss.] 

*  (Guido*.  meet  rsdebrated  work,  la  the. 
b  his  fresco  of  the  Aurora,  in  the  Palasso 

BKYAKT.] 
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XLIII. 

This  noble  personage  began  to  look 
A  little  black  upon  this  new  flirtation ; 

But  such  small  licences  must  lovers  brook, 
Mere  freedoms  of  the  female  corporation. 

Woe  to  the  man  who  ventures  a  rebuke  I 
*T  wttl  but  precipitate  a  situation 

Extremely  disagreeable,  but  common 

To  calculators  when  they  count  on  woman. 

XL1V. 
The  circle  smiled,  then  whisper'd,  and  then  sneer'd ; 

The  misses  bridled,  and  the  matrons  frown'd ; 
Some  hoped  things  might  not  turn  out  as  they  fear'd ; 

Some  would  not  deem  such  women  could  be  found ; 
Some  ne'er  believed  one  half  of  what  they  heard ; 

Some  look'd  perplex'd,  and  others  look'd  profound: 
And  several  pitied  with  sincere  regret 
Poor  Lord  Augustus  Fitx-Flantagenet 

XLV. 

But  what  Is  odd,  none  ever  named  the  duke, 
Who,  one  might  think,  was  something  in  the  affair : 

True,  he  was  absent,  and,  t  was  Tumour'd,  took 
But  small  concern  about  the  when,  or  where, 

Or  what  his  consort  did :  if  he  could  brook 
Her  gaieties,  none  had  a  right  to  stare : 

Thdrs  was  that  best  of  unions,  past  all  doubt, 

Which  never  meets,  and  therefore  can't  fell  out 

XLVL 
But,  oh  i  that  I  should  ever  pen  so  sad  a  line  ! 

Fired  with  an  abstract  love  of  virtue,  she, 
My  DUn  of  the  Ephesians,  Lady  Adeline, 

Began  to  think  the  duchess1  conduct  free  ; 
Regretting  much  that  she  had  chosen  so  bad  a  line, 

And  waxing  chiller  in  her  courtesy, 
Look'd  grave  and  pale  to  see  her  friend's  fragility, 
For  which  most  friends  reserve  their  sensibility. 

XLYTL 
There  *t  nought  in  this  bad  world  like  sympathy : ■ 

*T  is  so  becoming  to  the  soul  and  face, 
Sets  to  soft  music  the  harmonious  sigh, 

And  robes  sweet  friendship  in  a  Brussels  lace. 
Without  a  friend,  what  were  humanity, 

To  hunt  our  errors  up  with  a  good  grace  ? 
Consoling  us  with — "  Would  you  had  thought  twice ! 
Ah  1  If  you  had  but  follow'd  my  advice  I 


t» 


XLVIIL 

0  Job !  you  had  two  friends :  one 's  quite  enough, 
Especially  when  we  are  ill  at  ease ; 

They  are  but  bad  pilots  when  the  weather 's  rough, 
Doctors  less  famous  for  their  cures  than  fees. 

Let  no  man  grumble  when  his  friends  fall  off, 
As  they  will  do  like  leaves  at  the  first  breese : 

When  your  affairs  come  round,  one  way  or  t'other, 

Go  to  the  coffee-house,  and  take  another. l 

XLDL 
But  this  is  not  my  maxim :  had  it  been,     *  [not — 
Some  heart-aches  had  been  spared  me  :  yet  I  care 

1  would  not  be  a  tortoise  hi  his  screen  [  not. 
Of  stubborn  shell,  which  waves  and  weather  wear 

1  In  Swift's  or  Horace  Walpole's  letters  I  think  it  is  men- 
tioned that  somebody,  regretting  the  loss  of  a  friend,  was 
answered  by  an  onjtersa!  nlades :  "  When  I  lose  one,  I  go 
to  ine  Sauu  Jama's  Coffee-bouse,  and  take  another/'  I  re- 
collect bt*snc  heard  an  anecdote  of  the  same  kind —  Sir  W. 
D.  was  a  great  gamester.    Coming  in  one  day  to  the  Club  of 


'T  is  better  on  the  whole  to  have  felt  and  seen 

That  which  humanity  may  bear,  or  bear  not : 
*T  will  teach  discernment  to  the  sensitive, 
And  not  to  pour  their  ocean  in  a  sieve. 

L. 
Of  all  the  horrid,  hideous  notes  of  woe, 

Sadder  than  owl-songs  or  the  midnight  blast, 
Is  that  portentous  phrase,  "  I  told  you  so," 

Utter*d  by  friends,  those  prophets  of  the  past, 
Who,  'stead  of  saying  what  you  now  should  do, 

Own  they  foresaw  that  you  would  fall  at  last, 
And  solace  your  slight  lapse  'gainst  "bono*  mores," 
With  a  long  memorandum  of  old  stories. 

LL 
The  Lady  Adeline's  serene  severity 

Was  not  confined  to  feeling  for  her  friend, 
Whose  fame  she  rather  doubted  with  posterity, 

Unless  her  habits  should  begin  to  mend : 
But  Juan  also  shared  in  her  austerity, 

But  mix'd  with  pity,  pure  as  e'er  was  penn'd : 
His  inexperience  moved  her  gentle  ruth, 
And  (as  her  junior  by  six  weeks)  his  youth. 

LH. 
These  forty  days'  advantage  of  her  years 

And  hers  were  those  which  can  face  calculation, 
Boldly  referring  to  the  list  of  peers 

And  noble  births,  nor  dread  the  enumeration  — 
Gave  her  a  right  to  have  maternal  fears 

For  a  young  gentleman's  fit  education, 
Though  she  was  far  from  that  leap  year,  whose  leap, 
In  female  dates,  strikes  Time  all  of  a  heap, 

T.TTT, 

This  may  be  fix'd  at  somewhere  before  thirty 

Say  seven-and-twenty ;  for  I  never  knew 

The  strictest  in  chronology  and  virtue 
Advance  beyond,  while  they  could  pass  for  new. 

O  Time !  why  dost  not  pause  ?    Thy  scythe,  so  dirty 
With  rust,  should  surely  cease  to  hack  and  hew. 

Reset  it ;  shave  more  smoothly,  also  slower, 

If  but  to  keep  thy  credit  as  a  mower. 

LIV. 
But  Adeline  was  far  from  that  ripe  age, 

Whose  ripeness  is  but  bitter  at  the  best : 
'T  was  rather  her  experience  made  her  sage, 

For  she  had  seen  the  world  and  stood  its  test, 
As  I  have  said  in —  I  forget  what  page ; 

My  Muse  despises  reference,  as  you  have  guess'd 
By  this  time ;  — but  strike  six  from  seven-and-twenty, 
And  you  will  find  her  sum  of  yean  in  plenty. 

LV. 

At  sixteen  she  came  out ;  presented,  vaunted, 
She  put  all  coronets  into  commotion : 

At  seventeen,  too,  the  world  was  still  enchanted 
With  the  new  Venus  of  their  brilliant  ocean : 

At  eighteen,  though  below  her  feet  still  panted 
A  hecatomb  of  suitors  with  devotion, 

She  had  consented  to  create  again 

That  Adam,  called  "  The  happiest  of  men." 

which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  observed  to  look  melancholy. 
"  What  is  the  matter.  Bhr  William?"  cried  Hare,  of  facetious 
memory.  "Ah  I"  replied  Sir  W., "  I  have  just  lost  poor  Lady 
D."— **£**!/  What  at  ?©■*•*?  or  Hwanir'wiuihe  con- 
solatory rejoinder  of  the  querist. 
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LVL 


Since  then  she  had  sparkled  through  three  glowing 
Admired,  adored ;  but  also  so  correct,      [winters. 

That  she  had  puzzled  all  the  acutest  hinters, 
Without  the  apparel  of  being  circumspect : 

They  could  not  even  glean  the  slightest  splinters 
From  off  the  marble,  which  had  no  defect 

She  had  also  snatch'd  a  moment  since  her  marriage 

To  bear  a  son  and  heir  —  and  one  miscarriage. 

LVH. 
Fondly  the  wheeling  fire-flies  flew  around  her, 

Those  little  glitterers  of  the  London  night ; 
But  none  of  these  posseas'd  a  sting  to  wound  her — 

She  was  a  pitch  beyond  a  coxcomb's  flight 
Perhaps  she  wish'd  an  aspirant  profounder ; 

But  whatsoe'er  she  wish'd,  she  acted  right ; 
And  whether  coldness,  pride,  or  virtue,  dignify 
A  woman,  so  she's  good,  what  does  it  signify  ? 

LVHL 
I  hate  a  motive,  like  a  lingering  bottle 

Which  with  the  landlord  makes  too  long  a  stand, 
Leaving  all-claretless  the  unmoisten'd  throttle, 

Especially  with  politics  on  hand ; 
I  hate  it,  as  I  hate  a  drove  of  cattle, 

Who  whirl  the  dust  as  simooms  whirl  the  sand ; 
I  hate  it  as  I  hate  an  argument, 
A  laureate's  ode,  or  servile  peer's  M  content" 

LEL 
*T  is  sad  to  hack  into  the  roots  of  things, 

They  are  so  much  intertwisted  with  the  earth ; 
So  that  the  branch  a  goodly  verdure  flings, 

I  reck  not  if  an  acorn  gave  it  birth. 
To  trace  all  actions  to  their  secret  springs 

Would  make  indeed  some  melancholy  mirth ; 
But  this  is  not  at  present  my  concern, 
And  I  refer  you  to  wise  Oxenstiern.  • 

LX. 
With  the  kind  view  of  saving  an  eclat, 

Both  to  the  duchess  and  diplomatist. 
The  Lady  Adeline,  as  soon 's  she  saw 

That  Juan  was  unlikely  to  resist — 
(For  foreigners  don't  know  that  a  faux  pat 

In  England  ranks  quite  on  a  different  list 
From  those  of  other  lands  unblest  with  juries, 
Whose  verdict  for  such  sin  a  certain  cure  is ;  — ) 

LXL 
The  Lady  Adeline  resolved  to  take 

Such  measures  as  she  thought  might  best  impede 
The  farther  progress  of  this  sad  mistake. 

She  thought  with  some  simplicity  indeed ; 
But  innocence  Is  bold  even  at  the  stake, 

And  simple  in  the  world,  and  doth  not  need 
Nor  use  those  palisades  by  dames  erected, 
Whose  virtue  lies  in  never  being  detected. 

Lxn. 

It  was  not  that  she  fearM  the  very  worst : 
His  Grace  was  an  enduring,  married  man. 

And  was  not  likely  all  at  once  to  burst 
Into  a  scene,  and  swell  the  clients*  dan 

i  The  famous  ^Jh«,^^?ll*M^  Oxenstieni  said  to  Ids  Mm* 
the  latter  expressing  Iris  surprise  upon  Che 


petty  causes  in  the  presumed  mystery  of  politics 
bfthfc,  my  son,  with  how  little  wisdom  the  sine 


Ton 
of 


Of  Doctors' Commons;  but  she  dreaded  first 

The  magic  of  her  Grace's  talisman. 
And  next  a  quarrel  (as  he  seenVd  to  fret) 
With  Lord  Augustus  FUx-Pfcmtagrttet. 

LXUL 
Her  Grace,  too,  pass'd  for  being  an  intrigante. 

And  somewhat  mechante  in  her  amuruus  sphere; 
One  of  tfcose  pretty,  precious  plagues,  which  haunt 

A  lover  with  caprices  soft  and  dear. 
That  like  to  make  a  quarrel,  when  they  cant 

Find  one,  each  day  of  the  delightful  year: 
Bewitching,  torturing,  as  they  freese  or  glow. 
And — what  is  worst  of  all — wont  art  you  gp: 

lxiv. 

The  sort  of  thing  to  turn  a  young  man's  bead. 
Or  make  a  Werter  of  him  fat  the  end. 

No  wonder  then  a  purer  soul  should  diced 
This  sort  of  chaste  UaUem  for  a  friend; 

It  were  much  better  to  be  wed  or  dead. 
Than  wear  a  heart  a  woman  loves  to  rend. 

*T  is  best  to  pause,  and  think,  ere  you  rush  on, 

If  that  a  «b<m*ejbrtu»t"  be  really  Moo*ac.M 

LXV. 

And  first,  in  the  overflowing  of  her  heart. 

Which  really  knew  or  thought  it  knew  no  gale, 

She  call'd  her  husband  now  and  then  apart. 
And  bade  him  counsel  Juan.   With  a  smile 

Lord  Henry  heard  her  plans  of  artless  sot 
To  wean  Don  Juan  from  the  siren's  wile; 

And  answer'd,  like  a  statesman  or  a  prophet. 

In  such  guise  that  she  could  make  nothing  of  k. 

LXYL 
Firstly,  he  said,  *  he  never  interfered 

In  anybody's  business  but  the  sing's  :** 
Next,  that M  he  never  judged  from  what  appear'i, 

Without  strong  reason,  of  those  sort  of  things ." 
Thirdly,  that  "  Juan  had  more  brain  than  beard. 

And  was  not  to  be  held  In  leading  strings ;" 
And  fourthly,  what  need  hardly  be  said  twice* 

That  good  but  rarely  came  from  good  advice.* 


M 


tae  world  are 


' — [The  true  story  1st— 


LXYTX 
And,  therefore,  doubtless  to  approve  the  troth 

Of  the  last  axiom,  he  advised  his  spouse 
To  leave  the  parties  to  themselves,  forsooth— 

At  least  as  far  as  bimtSanc*  allows : 
That  time  would  temper  Juan's  faults  of  youth; 

That  young  men  rarely  made  monastic  vows; 
That  opposition  only  more  attaches— 
But  here  a  messenger  brought  in  despatches: 

LXVI1L 

And  being  of  the  council  caHVi  *  Use  Privy  * 
Lord  Henry  walk'd  into  hk  cabinet, 

To  furnish  matter  for  soma  future  Iivy 
To  tell  how  he  reduced  the  nation's  debt ; 

And  If  their  full  contents  I  do  not  give  ye. 
It  is  because  I  do  not  know  them  yet; 

But  I  shall  add  them  in  a  brief  appendix, 

To  come  between  mine  epic  and  its  index. 


-  Needs,  mt  nil. 
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LXIX. 

But  ere  he  went,  he  added  a  slight  hint, 
Another  gentle  common-place  or  two, 

Such  as  are  coin'd  in  conversation's  mint, 
And  pass,  for  want  of  better,  though  not  new : 

Then  broke  his  packet,  to  see  what  was  in't, 
And  having  casually  glanced  it  through, 

Retired :  and,  as  he  went  out,  calmly  kiss'd  her, 

Less  like  a  young  wife  than  an  aged  sister. 

LXX. 
He  was  a  cold,  good,  honourable  man, 

Proud  of  his  birth,  and  proud  of  everything ; 
A  goodly  spirit  for  a  state  divan, 

A  figure  fit  to  walk  before  a  king ; 
Tall,  stately,  form'd  to  lead  the  courtly  van 

On  birthdays,  glorious  with  a  star  and  string ; 
The  very  model  of  a  chamberlain— 
And  such  I  mean  to  make  him  when  I  reign. 

LXX 
But  there  was  something  wanting  on  the  whole — 

I  dont  know  what,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  — 
Which  pretty  women — the  sweet  souls  1 — call  souL 

Certu  it  was  not  body ;  he  was  well 
Proportion'!!,  as  a  poplar  or  a  pole, 

A  handsome  man,  that  human  miracle ; 
And  in  each  circumstance  of  love  or  war 
Had  still  preserved  his  perpendicular. 

LXXH. 
SUIl  there  was  something  wanting,  as  I  've  said  — 

That  undeflnable  "  Je  ne  tcaia  qvoif 
Which,  for  what  I  know,  may  of  yore  have  led 

To  Homer's  Iliad,  since  it  drew  to  Troy 
The  Creek  Eve,  Helen,  from  the  Spartan's  bed ; 

Though  on  the  whole,  no  doubt,  the  Dardan  boy 
Was  much  inferior  to  King  Menelaiis :  — 
But  thus  it  is  some  women  will  betray  us. 

LXXIIL 
There  is  an  awkward  thing  which  much  perplexes, 

Cnless  like  wise  Tiresias  we  had  proved 
By  turns  the  difference  of  the  several  sexes ; 

Neither  can  show  quite  how  they  would  be  loved. 
The  sensual  for  a  short  time  but  connects  ns — 

The  sentimental  boasts  to  be  unmoved ; 
But  both  together  form  a  kind  of  centaur, 
Upon  whose  back  'tis  better  not  to  venture. 

lxxty. 

A  something  all-sufficient  for  the  heart 
la  that  for  which  the  sex  are  always  seeking : 

But  bow  to  fill  up  that  same  vacant  part  ? 

There  lies  the  rub — and  this  they  are  but  weak  in. 

Frail  mariners  afloat  without  a  chart,  [ing ; 

Tbey  run  before  the  wind  through  high  seas  break- 

And  when  they  have  made  the  shore  through  every 

Tis  odd,  or  odds,  it  may  turn  out  a  rock.       [shock, 

LXXV. 
There  is  *  flower  call*d  "  Love  in  Idleness,* 

For  which  see  Shakspeare's  ever  blooming  garden ;  — 
I  will  not  make  his  great  description  less, 

And  beg  his  British  godship's  humble  pardon, 
If,  to  my  extremity  of  rhyme's  distress, 

I  touch  a  single  leaf  where  he  is  warden ; — 
Bat  though  the  flower  Is  different,  with  the  French 
Or  Swiss  Rousseau,  cry  "  Voild  la  Pervenehe!" l 

»  See  "  U  NoutcUe  Heloiw.'* 


LXXVL 

Eureka  1  I  have  found  it !  What  I  mean 

To  say  is,  not  that  love  is  idleness, 
But  that  in  love  such  idleness  has  been 

An  accessory,  as  I  have  cause  to  guess. 
Hard  labour's  an  indifferent  go-between; 

Tour  men  of  business  are  not  apt  to  express 
Much  passion,  since  the  merchant-ship,  the  Argo, 
Convey'd  Medea  as  her  supercargo. 

LXXYIL 
" Beatus  %XU  procul!"  from  " negotiu,"* 

Saith  Horace ;  the  great  little  poet's  wrong ; 
His  other  maxim,  "  Noscitur  &  eociis," 

Is  much  more  to  the  purpose  of  his  song; 
Though  even  that  were  sometimes  too  ferocious, 

Unless  good  company  be  kept  too  long ; 
But,  in  his  teeth,  whate'er  their  state  or  station, 
Thrice  happy  they  who  have  an  occupation ! 

lxxvul 

Adam  exchanged  his  Paradise  for  ploughing, 
Eve  made  up  millinery  with  fig  leaves — 

The  earliest  knowledge  from  the  tree  so  knowing, 
As  far  as  I  know,  that  the  church  receives : 

And  since  that  time  it  need  not  cost  much  showing, 
That  many  of  the  ills  o'er  which  man  grieves, 

And  still  more  women,  spring  from  not  employing 

Some  hours  to  make  the  remnant  worth  enjoying. 

LXXIX. 
And  hence  high  life  is  oft  a  dreary  void, 

A  rack  of  pleasures,  where  we  must  invent 
A  something  wherewithal  to  be  annoy'd. 

Bards  may  sing  what  they  please  about  Content ; 
Contented,  when  translated,  means  but  cloy'd ; 

And  hence  arise  the  woes  of  sentiment, 
Blue  devils,  and  blue-stockings,  and  romances 
Reduced  to  practice,  and  perform'd  like  dances. 

LXXX. 

I  do  declare,  upon  an  affidavit, 

Romances  I  ne'er  read  like  those  I  have  seen ; 
Nor,  If  unto  the  world  I  ever  gave  it, 

Would  some  believe  that  such  a  tale  had  been : 
But  such  intent  I  never  had,  nor  have  it ; 

Some  truths  are  better  kept  behind  a  screen, 
Especially  when  they  would  look  like  lies ; 
I  therefore  deal  in  generalities. 

LXXXL 
"  An  oyster  may  be  cross'd  in  love  V — and  why? 

Because  he  mopeth  idly  in  his  shell, 
And  heaves  a  lonely  subterraqueous  sigh, 

Much  as  a  monk  may  do  within  his  cell : 
And  apropos  of  monks,  their  piety 

With  sloth  hath  found  it  difficult  to  dwell ; 
Those  vegetables  of  the  Catholic  creed 
Are  apt  exceedingly  to  run  to  seed. 

LXXXIL 
O  Wilberforce !  thou  man  of  black  renown, 

Whose  merit  none  enough  can  sing  or  say, 
Thou  hast  struck  one  immense  Colossus  down, 

Thou  moral  Washington  of  Africa ! 
But  there 's  another  little  thing,  I  own, 
I      Which  you  should  perpetrate  some  summer's  day, 
And  set  the  other  half  of  earth  to  rights ;      [whites. 
Ton  have  freed  the  biackt — now  pray  shut  up  the 


*  Hor.  Sped.  Od.  tt. 


>  [See  Sheridan's  "  Critic"] 
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cuinoxn. 


lxxxttt. 

Shut  up  the  bald-coot 1  bully  Alexander  I 

Ship  off  the  Holy  Three  to  Senegal ; 
Teach  them  that  "sauce  for  goose  to  sauce  for  gander" 

And  ask  them  how  they  like  to  be  In  thrall  ? 
Shut  up  each  high  heroic  salamander, 

Who  eats  fire  gratis  (since  the  pay  %  but  small) ; 
Shut  up — no,  not  the  King,  but  the  Pavilion,* 
Or  else  'twill  cost  us  all  another  million. 

LXXX1V. 

Shut  up  the  world  at  large,  let  Bedlam  out  i 
And  you  will  be  perhaps  surprised  to  find 

All  things  pursue  exactly  the  same  route, 
As  now  with  those  of  ooUduani  sound  mind. 

This  I  could  prove  beyond  a  single  doubt, 
Were  there  a  jot  of  sense  among  mankind ; 

But  till  that  point  d'appui  is  found,  alas  I 

Like  Archimedes,  I  leave  earth  as  'twas. 

LXXXV. 

Our  gentle  Adeline  had  one  defect — 

Her  heart  was  vacant,  though  a  splendid  mansion ; 
Her  conduct  had  been  perfectly  correct, 

As  she  had  seen  nought  claiming  its  expansion. 
A  wavering  spirit  may  be  easier  wrcck'd, 

Because  tis  frailer,  doubtless,  than  a  stanch  one ; 
But  when  the  latter  works  its  own  undoing, 
Its  inner  crash  is  like  an  earthquake's  ruin. 

LXXXVL 
She  loved  her  lord,  or  thought  so ;  but  that  love 

Cost  her  an  effort,  which  is  a  sad  toil. 
The  stone  of  Sysiphus,  if  once  we  move 

Our  feelings  'gainst  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
She  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  or  reprove, 

No  bickerings,  no  connubial  turmoil: 
Their  union  was  a  model  to  behold, 
Serene  and  noble,— conjugal,  but  cold. 

LXXXVII. 
There  was  no  great  disparity  of  years, 

Though  much  in  temper ;  but  they  never  clash'd : 
They  moved  like  stars  united  in  their  spheres, 

Or  like  the  Rhone  by  Leman*s  waters  wash'd, 
Where  mingled  and  yet  separate  appears 

The  river  from  the  lake,  all  bluely  dash'd 
Through  the  serene  and  placid  glassy  deep, 
Which  nun  would  lull  its  river-child  to  sleep.  * 

LX  X  X  V1IL 
Now  when  she  once  had  ta'en  an  interest 

In  anything  however  she  might  flatter 
Herself  that  her  intentions  were  the  best, 

Intense  intentions  are  a  dangerous  matter : 
Impressions  were  much  stronger  than  she  guess'd, 

And  gathered  as  they  run  like  growing  water 
Upon  her  mind ;  the  more  so,  as  her  breast 
Was  not  at  first  too  readily  impress'd. 

lxxxix. 

But  when  it  was,  she  had  that  lurking  demon 
Of  double  nature,  and  thus  doubly  named — 

Firmness  yclept  in  heroes,  kings,  and  seamen, 
That  is,  when  they  succeed ;  but  greatly  blamed 

As  obstinacy,  both  in  men  and  women, 

Whene'er  their  triumph  pales,  or  star  is  tamed :  — 

And  'twill  perplex  the  casuist  in  morality 

To  fix  the  due  bounds  of  this  dangerous  quality. 

1  [The  bald-coot  is  a  small  bird  of  prey  in  marshes.    The 
Emperor  Alexander  was  bakttsh.] 
*  [The  King's  palace  at  Brighton.] 


XC. 

Had  Buonaparte  won  at  Waterloo, 
It  had  been  firmness;  now  tis  pertinacity: 

Must  the  event  decide  between  the  two  ? 
I  leave  It  to  your  people  of  sagacity 

To  draw  the  line  between  the  false  and  true. 
If  such  can  e'er  be  drawn  by  man's  capacity: 

My  business  is  with  Lady  Adeline, 

Who  in  her  way  too  was  a  heroine. 

XCL 

She  knew  not  her  own  heart;  then  how  should  If 
I  think  not  she  was  then  in  love  with  Juan : 

If  so,  she  would  have  had  the  strength  to  By 
The  wild  sensation,  unto  her  a  new  one: 

She  merely  felt  a  common  sympathy 
(I  will  not  say  it  was  a  tabe  or  true  one) 

In  him,  because  she  thought  he  was  in  danger, -- 

Her  husband's  friend,  her  own,  young,  and  astnsjff. 

xcn. 

She  was,  or  thought  she  was,  his  Mend— and  tis 
Without  the  farce  of  friendship,  or  romance 

Of  platonism,  which  leads  so  oft  amiss 
Ladles  who  have  studied  friendship  bat  in  Fro* 

Or  Germany,  where  people  purely  kiss. 
To  thus  much  Adeline  would  not  advance; 

But  of  such  friendship  as  man's  may  to  man  n 

She  was  as  capable  as  woman  can  be. 

XGHX. 
No  doubt  the  secret  influence  of  the  sex 

Will  there,  as  also  in  the  ties  of  blood, 
An  innocent  predominance  annex, 

And  tune  the  concord  to  a  finer  mood. 
If  free  from  passion,  which  all  friendship  check* 

And  your  true  feelings  fully  understand, 
No  friend  like  to  a  woman  earth  discovers. 
So  that  you  have  not  been  nor  will  be  Wmv 

XCIV. 

Love  bears  within  its  breast  the  very  gam 
Of  change ;  and  how  should  this  be  ctbervi*? 

That  violent  things  more  quickly  find  a  term 
Is  shown  through  nature's  whole  analotfeK* 

And  how  should  the  most  fierce  of  all  be  Ann? 
Would  you  have  endless  V3^tt">g  in  the  skies! 

Methlnks  Love's  very  title  says  enough: 

How  should  "  the  tender  passion"  e'er  be  tomjk* 

xcv. 

Alas  1  by  all  experience,  seldom  yet 

(I  merely  quote  what  I  have  heard  from  may) 

Had  lovers  not  some  reason  to  regret 
The  passion  which  made  Solomon  a  stay. 

I've  also  seen  some  wives  (not  to  forget 
The  marriage  state,  the  best  or  worst  of  a»T> 

Who  were  the  very  paragons  of  wire*, 

Yet  made  the  misery  of  at  least  two  Um. 

XCVL 

I've  also  seen  some  female  friend*  (tb  odd, 
But  true — as,  if  expedient,  I  could  pure)     ^ 

That  faithml  were  through  thick  and  thin,  sbm 
At  home,  far  more  than  ever  yet  was  love— 

Who  did  not  quit  me  when  Oppression  trad 
Upon  me ;  whom  no  scandal  could  wpw»;   _ 

Who  fought,  and  fight,  in  absence,  too,  my  b&w 

Despite  the  snake  Society's  loud  rattles. 

»  [Second, p, at] 
<  ["  These  violent  delight*  hat* 
And  in  their  triumph  die.""— 
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xcvn. 

Whether  Bon  Juan  and  chaste  Adeline 
Grew  friends  in  thla  or  any  other  tense, 

Will  be  dawossM  hereafter,  I  opine : 
At  present  I  am  glad  of  a  pretence 

To  leave  them  hovering,  as  the  effect  is  fine, 
And  keeps  the  atrocious  reader  in  nupense  : 

The  surest  way  for  ladies  and  for  books 

To  bait  their  tender  or  their  tenter  hooks. 

xcvra. 

Whether  they  rode,  or  walk'd,  or  studied  Spanish, 
To  read  Don  Quixote  in  the  original, 

A  pleasure  before  which  all  others  vanish ; 

Whether  their  talk  was  of  the  kind  call'd  "  small," 

Or  serious,  are  the  topics  I  must  banish 
To  the  next  Canto ;  where  perhaps  I  shall 

Say  something  to  the  purpose,  and  display 

Considerable  talent  in  my  way. 

XCDL 
Above  all,  I  beg  all  men  to  forbear 

Anticipating  aught  about  the  matter : 
They'll  only  make  mistakes  about  the  fair, 

And  Juan  too,  especially  the  latter. 
And  I  shall  take  a  much  more  serious  air 

Than  I  have  yet  done,  in  this  epic  satire. 
It  is  not  clear  that  Adeline  and  Juan 
Will  fall ;  but  if  they  do,  'twill  be  their  ruin. 

C. 
But  great  things  spring  from  little :  —  Would  you  think, 

That  in  our  youth,  as  dangerous  a  passion 
As  e'er  brought  man  and  woman  to  the  brink 

Of  ruin,  rose  from  such  a  slight  occasion, 
As  few  would  ever  dream  could  form  the  link 

Of  such  a  sentimental  situation  ? 
You  11  never  guess,  111  bet  you  millions,  milliards-— 
It  all  sprung  from  a  harmless  game  at  billiards. 

CL 
*Tis  strange, — but  true;  for  truth  is  always  strange ; 

Stranger  than  fiction :  If  it  could  be  told, 
How  much  would  novels  gain  by  the  exchange ! 

How  differently  the  world  would  men  behold ! 
How  oft  would  vice  and  virtue  places  change ! 

The  new  world  would  be  nothing  to  the  old, 
If  some  Columbus  of  the  moral  seas 
Would  show  mankind  their  souls'  antipodes. 

cn. 

What  "  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle  " l  then 
Would  be  discovered  in  the  human  soul ! 

What  icebergs  in  the  hearts  of  mighty  men, 
With  self-love  in  the  centre  as  their  pole  1 

What  Anthropophagi  are  nine  or  ten 
Of  those  who  hold  the  kingdoms  in  control  t 

Were  things  but  only  call'd  by  their  right  name, 

Cesar  himself  would  be  ashamed  of  feme. 


Bon  Snail. 


OANTO  THE  FIFTEENTH.5 


As ! — What  should  follow  slips  from  my  reflection ; 
Whatever  follows  ne'ertheless  may  be 

»  [OtkeBo,  Act  I.  fie.  Ml.] 


As  A-propos  of  hope  or  retrospection, 

As  though  the  lurking  thought  had  foUow'd  free. 
All  present  life  is  but  an  interjection, 

An  «  Oh  r  or  «  Ah  1M  of  Joy  or  misery, 
Ora«Ha!ha!"orwBah!M— a  yawn,  or  «  Pooh  I " 
Of  which  perhaps  the  latter  is  most  true. 

n. 

But,  more  or  less,  the  whole's  a  syncopl 
Or  a  singultus — emblems  of  emotion, 

The  grand  antithesis  to  great  ennui, 

Wherewith  we  break  our  bubbles  on  the  ocean. 

That  watery  outline  of  eternity, 
Or  miniature  at  least,  as  is  my  notion, 

Which  ministers  unto  the  soul's  delight. 

In  seeing  matters  which  are  out  of  sight. 

m. 

But  all  are  better  than  the  sigh  supprest, 

Corroding  in  the  cavern  of  the  heart, 
Making  the  countenance  a  masque  of  rest 

And  turning  human  nature  to  an  art 
Few  men  dare  show  their  thoughts  of  worst  or  best ; 

Dissimulation  always  sets  apart 
A  corner  for  herself;  and  therefore  fiction 
Is  that  which  passes  with  least  contradiction. 

IV. 
Ah !  who  can  tell  ?   Or  rather,  who  can  not 

Bemember,  without  telling,  passion's  errors  ? 
The  drainer  of  oblivion,  even  the  sot, 

Hath  got  blue  devils  for  his  morning  mirrors : 
What  though  on  Lethe's  stream  he  seem  to  float, 

He  cannot  sink  histremours  or  his  terrors ; 
The  ruby  glass  that  shakes  within  his  hand 
Leaves  a  sad  sediment  of  Time's  worst  sand. 

V. 
And  as  for  love — O  love  I We  will  proceed. 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundevflle, 
A  pretty  name  as  one  would  wish  to  read, 

Must  perch  harmonious  on  my  tuneful  quilL 
There 's  music  in  the  sighing  of  a  reed ; 

There's  music  in  the  gushing  of  a  rill ; 
There's  music  in  all  things,  if  men  had  ears : 
Their  earth  is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres. 

vT 

The  Lady  Adeline,  right  honourable, 
And  honour'd,  ran  a  risk  of  growing  less  so ; 

For  few  of  the  soft  sex  are  very  stable 
In  their  resolves — alas  1  that  I  should  say  so  | 

They  differ  as  wine  differs  from  its  label, 
When  once  decanted ;  — I  presume  to  guess  so. 

But  will  not  swear :  yet  both  upon  occasion, 

Till  old,  may  undergo  adulteration. 

vn. 

But  Adeline  was  of  the  purest  vintage, 

The  unmingled  essence  of  the  grape ;  and  yet 
Bright  as  a  new  Napoleon  from  its  mintage, 

Or  glorious  as  a  diamond  richly  set ; 
A  page  where  Time  should  hesitate  to  print  age, 

And  for  which  Nature  might  forego  her  debt- 
Sole  creditor  whose  process  doth  Involve  in 't 
The  luck  of  finding  everybody  solvent 


s  [Cantos  XV.  and  XVI.  were  published  ta 
"     ■    MM.) 
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CJUT1Q  XV. 


vm. 

O  Death  I  thou  dunnest  of  all  dnns !  thou  daily 
Knockest  at  doors,  at  first  with  modest  tap, 

Like  a  meek  tradesman  when,  approaching  palely, 
Some  splendid  debtor  he  would  take  by  sap : 

But  oft  denied,  as  patience  'gins  to  nuT,  he 
Advances  with  exasperated  rap. 

And  (if  let  in)  insists,  in  terms  unhandsome, 

On  ready  money,  or  "  a  draft  on  Hansom."  * 


Whate*er  thou  takest,  spare  awhile  poor  Beauty! 

She  is  so  rare,  and  thou  hast  so  much  prey. 
What  though  she  now  and  then  may  slip  from  duty, 

The  more's  the  reason  why  you  ought  to  stay; 
Gaunt  Gourmand  1  with  whole  nations  for  your  booty, 

Tou  should  be  civil  in  a  modest  way : 
Suppress,  then,  some  slight  feminine  diseases, 
And  take  as  many  heroes  as  Heaven  pleases. 

X. 
Fair  Adeline,  the  more  ingenuous 

Where  she  was  interested  (as  was  said), 
Because  she  was  not  apt,  like  some  of  us, 

To  like  too  readily,  or  too  high  bred 
To*  show  it — (points  we  need  not  now  discuss)  — 

Would  give  up  artlessly  both  heart  and  head 
Unto  such  feelings  as  seem'd  Innocent, 
For  objects  worthy  of  the  sentiment. 

XL 
Some  parts  of  Juan's  history,  which  Rumour, 

That  live  gasette,  had  scattered  to  disfigure, 
She  had  heard;  but  women  hear  with  more  good 
humour 

Such  aberrations  than  we  men  of  rigour: 
Besides,  his  conduct,  since  in  England,  grew  more 

Strict,  and  his  mind  assumed  a  manlier  vigour ; 
Because  he  had,  like  Aldhlades, 
The  art  of  living  in  all  climes  with  ease.  * 


His  manner  was  perhaps  the  more  seductive, 
Because  he  ne'er  seem'd  anxious  to  seduce  ; 

Nothing  affected,  studied,  or  constructive 
Of  coxcombry  or  conquest :  no  abuse 

Of  his  attractions  marr'd  the  fair  perspective, 
To  indicate  a  Cupldon  broke  loose, 

And  seem  to  say,  '*  Resist  us  if  you  can"— 

Which  makes  a  dandy  while  it  spoils  a  man. 


They  are  wrong — that's  not  the  way  to  set  about  tt ; 

As,  if  they  told  the  truth,  could  wefl  be  shown. 
But,  right  or  wrong,  Don  Juan  was  without  it; 

Intact,  his  manner  was  his  own  alone: 
Sincere  he  was— at  least  you  could  not  doubt  it, 

In  listening  merely  to  his  voice's  tone. 
The  devil  hath  not  in  all  his  quiver's  choice 
An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a  sweet  voice. 

XIV. 
By  nature  soft,  his  whole  address  held  off 

Suspicion :  though  not  timid,  his  regard 
Was  such  as  rather  seem'd  to  keep  afoot 

To  shield  himself  than  put  you  on  your  guard : 

*  [Ransom,  Kinnaird,  mod  Co.  were  Lord  Byron's  bankers.] 

*  [See  MttfonTs  Greece,  rol.  Hi.] 

9  [Raphael's  masterpiece  is  called  the  Transfiguration.] 
«  As  It  is  neceasanr  m  these  times  to  arold  ambiguity,  I  say 
that  I  mesa,  by  "  IMriner  still,-  Christ.    If  ever  God  was 
man— or  man  God—he  was  both.    I  never  arraigned  his 


Perhaps  'twas  hardly  quite 

But  modesty  Is  at  times  fts  own 
Like  virtue;  and  the  absence  of 
Wm  go  much  farther  than  there's 


Serene,  accomplish'd,  cheerful  but  not  load ; 

Insinuating  without  insinuation ; 
Observant  of  the  foibles  of  the  crowd, 

Yet  ne'er  betraying  this  in  conversation ; 
Frond  with  the  proud,  yet  courteously  prood. 

So  as  to  make  them  fed  he  knew  his  station 
And  theirs :  —  without  a  struggle  for  priority, 
He  neither  brook'd  nor  clalm'd  superiority — 


That  is,  with  men :  with  women  he 
They  pleased  to  make  or  take  him  for; 

Imagination's  quite  enough  for  that : 
So  that  the  outline  "s  tolerably  fair, 

They  fill  the  canvas  up — and  **  verbum 
If  once  their  phantasies  be  brought  to 

Upon  an  object;  whether  sad  or  playful. 

They  can  transfigure  brighter  than  a 


XVIL 

Adeline,  no  deep  judge  of  character, 
Was  apt  to  add  a  colouring  from  her  own 

T  is  thus  the  good  will  amiably  err. 
And  eke  the  wise,  as  has  been  often 

Experience  is  the  chief  philosopher, 
But  saddest  when  his  science  Is  well 

And  persecuted  sages  teach  the  schools 

Their  folly  in  forgetting  there  are  fool*. 

XVHL 
Was  it  not  so,  great  Locke  ?  and  greater 

Great  Socrates  ?    And  thou,  Diviner  still. 
Whose  lot  it  is  by  man  to  be  fHnrtn. 

And  thy  pure  creed  made  sanction  of  aB 
Redeeming  worlds  to  be  by  bigots  a«*ti 

How  was  thy  toll  rewarded  ?    We  might 
Volumes  with  similar  sad  illustrations. 
But  leave  them  to  the  conscience  of  the 


I  perch  upon  an  humbler  promontory. 
Amidst  life's  infinite  variety : 

with  no  great  care  for  what  la  "***minrt 
But  speculating  as  I  cast  mine  eye 

On  what  may  suit  or  may  not  salt  my 
And  never  straining  hard  to  versify, 

I  rattle  on  exactly  as  I'd  talk 

With  anybody  in  a  ride  or  walk. 


I  dont  know  that  there  may  be  much 

Shown  In  this  sort  of  desultory 
But  there 's  a  conversational  focflUy, 

Which  may  round  off  an  hour  upon  a. 
Of  this  I'm  sore  at  least,  there's  no  serrtury 

In  mine  irregularity  of  chime. 
Which  rings  what's  uppermost  of 
Just  as  I  feel  the  "  Imprcvvisatore. 


creed,  but  the  me — or  abase— 
day  quoted  Christianity  to 
Wlfberfbrce  had  tittle  to  ear  la  reply 
cued,  that  black  men  might  beta 

been  bora  a  Mulatto,  to  ft** 

of  freedom*  or  at " 
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"  Omnia  vult  belle  Matho  dlcere  —  die  aliquando 
£t  heme,  die  neutrvm,  die  aliquando  nutU, " l 

The  first  is  rather  more  than  mortal  can  do ; 
The  second  may  be  sadly  done  or  gaily ; 

The  third  is  still  more  difficult  to  stand  to ; 

The  fourth  we  hear,  and  see,  and  say  too,  daily : 

The  whole  together  is  what  I  could  wish 

To  serve  in  this  conundrum  of  a  dish. 

xxn. 

A  modest  hope  —  but  modesty's  my  forte, 
And  pride  my  feeble :  — let  us  ramble  on. 

I  meant  to  make  this  poem  very  short, 
But  now  I  can't  tell  where  it  may  not  run. 

No  doubt,  If  I  had  wish'd  to  pay  my  court 
To  critics,  or  to  hail  the  setting  sun 

Of  tyranny  of  all  kinds,  my  concision 

Were  more ;  — but  I  was  born  for  opposition. 

XXIIL 
But  then  't  is  mostly  on  the  weaker  side ; 

So  that  I  verily  believe  if  they 
Who  now  are  basking  in  their  full-blown  pride 

Were  shaken  down,  and  "  dogs  had  had  their  day,"  * 
Though  at  the  first  I  might  perchance  deride 

Their  tumble,  I  should  turn  the  other  way, 
And  wax  an  ultra-royalist  in  loyalty, 
Because  I  hate  even  democratic  royalty. 

XXIV. 
I  think  I  should  have  made  a  decent  spouse, 

If  I  had  never  proved  the  soft  condition ; 
t  think  I  should  have  made  monastic 

But  for  my  own  peculiar  superstition : 
'Gainst  rhyme  I  never  should  have  knock'd  my  brows, 

Nor  broken  my  own  head,  nor  that  of  Priscian, 
Nor  worn  the  motley  mantle  of  a  poet, 
If  some  one  had  not  told  me  to  forego  it  * 

XXV. 

But  M  labses  aller "  —  knights  and  dames  I  sing. 
Such  as  the  times  may  furnish.     'T  is  a  flight 

Which  seems  at  first  to  need  no  lofty  wing, 
Plumed  by  Longinus  or  the  Stagyrite : 

The  difficulty  lies  in  colouring 

(Keeping  the  due  proportions  still  in  sight) 

With  nature  manners  which  are  artificial, 

And  rendering  general  that  which  is  especial. 

XXVL 

The  difference  is,  that  in  the  days  of  old 
Men  made  the  manners ;  manners  now  make  men — 

Pmn'd  like  a  flock,  and  fleeced  too  in  their  fold. 
At  least  nine,  and  a  ninth  beside  of  ten. 

Now  this  at  all  events  must  render  cold 
Tour  writers,  who  must  either  draw  again 

Days  better  drawn  before,  or  else  assume 

The  present,  with  their  common-place  costume. 

C"  Thou  Andy  wouldst  say  all  t  Say  something  well : 
Say  something  ill,  If  thou  wouldst  bear  the  bell.*1— 
Elmunitok.] 

>  [*' The  cat  will  mew;  the  dog  will  hare  his  day.*'— 
/■iShvIby.j 

3  [The  reader  hai  already  teen  in  what  style  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  dealt  with  Lord  Byron's  early  performance  (m**, 

&419.)  —  the  effect  which  that  criticism  produced  on 
m  at  the  time  —  and  how  he  felt  the  more  favourable 
treatment  which  he  received  from  the  Monthly  Review 
(p.  410.).  We  should  not,  however,  In  the  page  last  referred 
to,  have  forgotten  to  observe,  that  the  young  poet  was  not 
lass  courteously  and  encouraglnsiy  welcomed  In  another  pub- 
lication. We  allude  to  an  article  on  the  "  Hours  of  Idleness," 
by  J.  H.  Markland,  Esq.,  the  learned  Editor  of  the  Ckntor 


xxvn. 

We  11  do  our  best  to  make  the  best  on  *t :  —-March  1 
March,  my  Muse  1   If  you  cannot  fly,  yet  flutter ; 

And  when  you  may  not  be  sublime,  be  arch, 
Or  starch,  as  are  the  edicts  statesmen  utter. 

We  surely  may  find  something  worth  research : 
Columbus  found  a  new  world  in  a  cutter, 

Or  brigantine,  or  pink,  of  no  great  tonnage, 

While  yet  America  was  in  her  non-age.  < 

XXVIIL 
When  Adeline,  in  all  her  growing  sense 

Of  Juan's  merits  and  his  situation, 
Felt  on  the  whole  an  interest  intense,  — 

Partly  perhaps  because  a  fresh  sensation, 
Or  that  he  had  an  air  of  innocence, 

Which  is  for  innocence  a  sad  temptation,  — 
As  women  hate  half  measures,  on  the  whole, 
She  'gan  to  ponder  how  to  save  his  souL 

XXIX. 

She  had  a  good  opinion  of  advice, 
Like  all  who  give  and  eke  receive  it  gratis, 

For  which  small  thanks  are  still  the  market  price, 
Even  where  the  article  at  highest  rate  is : 

She  thought  upon  the  subject  twice  or  thrice, 
And  morally  decided,  the  best  state  is 

For  morals,  marriage ;  and  this  question  carried, 

She  seriously  advised  him  to  get  married. 

XXX. 

Juan  replied,  with  all  becoming  deference, 

He  had  a  predilection  for  that  tie ; 
But  that,  at  present,  with  immediate  reference 

To  his  own  circumstances,  there  might  lie 
Some  difficulties,  as  in  his  own  preference, 

Or  that  of  her  to  whom  he  might  apply : 
That  atm  he  'd  wed  with  such  or  such  a  lady, 
If  that  they  were  not  married  all  already. 

XXXL 

Next  to  the  making  matches  for  herself, 
And  daughters,  brothers,  sisters,  kith  or  kin, 

Arranging  them  like  books  on  the  same  shelf, 
There  *s  nothing  women  love  to  dabble  iff 

More  (like  a  stock-holder  in  growing  pelf) 
Than  match-making  in  general :  t  is  no  sin 

Certes,  but  a  preventative,  and  therefore 

That  is,  no  doubt,  the  only  reason  wherefore. 

XXXIL 

But  never  yet  (except  of  course  a  miss 

Unwed,  or  mistress  never  to  be  wed, 
Or  wed  already,  who  object  to  this) 

Was  there  chaste  dame  who  had  not  in  her  head 
Some  drama  of  the  marriage  unities, 

Observed  as  strictly  both  at  board  and  bed, 
As  those  of  Aristotle,  though  sometimes 
They  turn  out  melodrames  or  pantomimes. 

Myttcrie*,  which  concluded  In  these  terms :— "  We  heartily 
hope  that  the  illness  and  depression  of  spirits,  which  evi- 
dently pervade  the  greater  part  of  these  effusions,  are  entirely 
dispelled:  and  are  confident  that  'George-Gordon  Lord 
Byron '  will  have  a  conspicuous  niche  In  every  future  edition 
of  'Royal  and  Noble  Authors.' "  —  See  Gentleman's  Mag. 
vol.  lxxvi.  p.  1317.] 

«  [Three  small  vessels  were  apparently  all  that  Columbus 
had  required.  Two  of  them  were  light  barques,  called  ca- 
ravels, not  superior  to  river  and  coasting  craft  of  more 
modern  days.  That  such  long  and  perilous  expeditions  into 
unknown  seas,  should  be  undertaken  in  vessels  without  decks, 
and  that  they  should  live  through  the  violent  tempests  by 
which  they  were  frequently  assailed,  remain  among  the  sin- 
gular circumstances  of  those  daring  voyages. — Washington 
Ibvuio.] 
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xxxm. 

They  generally  hare  some  only  son, 
Some  heir  to  a  large  property,  some  friend 

Of  an  old  family,  some  gay  Sir  John,  [end 

Or  grave  Lord  George,  with  whom  perhaps  might 

A  line,  and  leave  posterity  undone, 
Unless  a  marriage  was  applied  to  mend 

The  prospect  and  their  morals :  and  besides, 

They  have  at  hand  a  blooming  tint  of  brides. 

XXXIV. 
From  these  they  will  be  careful  to  select, 

For  this  an  heiress,  and  for  that  a  beauty ; 
For  one  a  songstress  who  hath  no  defect, 

For  t'  other  one  who  promises  much  duty ; 
For  this  a  lady  no  one  can  reject, 

Whose  sole  accomplishments  were  quite  a  booty; 
A  second  for  her  excellent  connections ; 
A  third,  because  there  can  be  no  objections. 

XXXV. 

When  Bapp  the  Harmonist  embargo'd  marriage ' 
In  his  harmonious  settlement  —  (which  flourishes 

Strangely  enough  as  yet  without  miscarriage, 
Because  it  breeds  no  more  mouths  than  it  nourishes, 

Without  those  sad  expenses  which  disparage 
What  Nature  naturally  most  encourages)  — 

Why  call'd  he  "Harmony" a  state  sans  wedlock  ? 

Now  here  I  *ve  got  the  preacher  at  a  dead  lock. 

XXXVL 
Because  he  either  meant  to  sneer  at  harmony 

Or  marriage,  by  divorcing  them  thus  oddly. 
But  whether  reverend  Bapp  learn'd  this  in  Germany 

Or  no,  *t  is  said  his  sect  is  rich  and  godly, 
Pious  and  pure,  beyond  what  I  can  term  any 

Of  ours,  although  they  propagate  more  broadly. 
My  objection 's  to  his  title,  not  his  ritual, 
Although  I  wonder  how  it  grew  habitual. 

xxxvn. 

But  Bapp  is  the  reverse  of  xealous  matrons, 
Who  favour,  malgre*  Malthns,  generation  — 

Professors  of  that  genial  art,  and  patrons 
Of  all  the  modest  part  of  propagation ; 

Which  after  all  at  such  a  desperate  rate  runs, 
That  half  its  produce  tends  to  emigration, 

That  sad  result  of  passions  and  potatoes  — 

Two  weeds  which  pose  our  economic  Catos. 

xxxvm. 

Had  Adeline  read  Malthus  ?  I  cant  tell ; 

I  wish  she  had:  his  book's  the  eleventh  command- 
ment, 
Which  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  marry,*'  unless  wdl: 

This  he  (as  far  as  I  can  understand)  meant 
'T  is  not  my  purpose  on  his  views  to  dwell, 

Nor  canvass  what  "so  eminent  a  hand"  meant; * 
But  certes  it  conducts  to  lives  ascetic, 
Or  turning  marriage  into  arithmetic 

1  This  extraordinary  and  flourishing  German  colony  in 
America  does  not  entirely  exclude  matrimony,  as  the  "  Sha- 
ken" do  j  bat  lays  such  restrictions  upon  it  as  prevents  more 
than  a  certain  quantum  of  births  within  a  certain  number  of 
years;  which  births  (as  Mr.  Huhne  observes)  generally  ar- 
rive "In  a  little  flock  like  those  of  a  farmer's  lambs,  all  within 
the  same  month  perhaps."  These  Harmonists  (so  called  from 
the  name  of  their  settlement)  are  represented  as  a  remarkably 
flourishing,  pious,  and  quiet  people.  See  the  various  recent 
writers  on  America. 
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XXXIX. 

But  Adeline,  who  probably 

That  Juan  had  enough  of 
Or  teparaU  maintenance,  In  case  t  waa 

As  on  the  whole  It  is  an  even  chape* 
That  bridegrooms,  after  they  are  safety 

May  retrograde  a  little  in  the  dance 
Of  marriage — (which  might  tern  a  pwJnter*i  onus, 
Like  Holbein's  «  Dance  of  Death'**  —bat  lis  the 
same); — 


But  Adeline  determined  Juan's  wedding 
In  her  own  mind,  and  that  *%  enough  for 

But  then,  with  whom  ?     Hiere  was  the 
Beading, 
Miss  Baw,  Miss  Flaw,  Miss  SbovauaV  *nd 
Knowman, 

And  the  two  fair  co-heiresses  Gttttbeddfng. 
She  deem'd  his  merits  something  more  than 

All  these  were  unobjectionable  matches,  [; 

And  might  go  on,  if  well  wound  up,  like 

XLL 
There  was  Miss  MHlpond,  smooth  as  Sumner's 

That  usual  paragon,  an  only  daughter. 
Who  seem'd  the  cream  of  equanimity,  [ 

Till  skhnm'd — and  then  there  was  i 
With  a  slight  shade  of  blue  too.  It  might  be. 

Beneath  the  surface ;  but  what  did  It  matter  * 
Love's  riotous,  but  marriage  should  have  quirt, 
And  being  consumptive,  live  on  a  milk  diet. 

XLIL 
And  then  there  was  the  Miss  Audada  8hoeatrina> 

A  dashing  demoiselle*  of  good  estate, 
Whose  heart  was  fix'd  upon  a  star  or  blot 

But  whether  English  dukes  grew  rare  of : 
Or  that  she  had  not  harp'd  upon  the  true 

By  which  such  sirens  can  attract  our 
She  took  up  with  some  foreign  younger 
A  Buss  or  Turk — the  one's  as  good  as  t'c 


lata, 


XLUX 
And  then  there  was — but  why  should  I  go  on. 

Unless  the  ladies  should  go  off?— there  was 
Indeed  a  certain  fair  and  fairy  one, 

Of  the  best  class,  and  better  than  her  class,— - 
Aurora  Baby,  a  young  star  who  shone 

O'er  life,  too  sweet  an  image  for  such  gmsa, 
A  lovely  being,  scarcely  fbrm'd  or  moulded, 
A  rose  with  all  its  sweetest  leaves  yet  folded ; 

XLIV. 
Rich,  noble,  but  an  orphan;  left  an  only 

Child  to  the  care  of  guardians  good  and  kins); 
But  still  her  aspect  had  an  air  so  lonely! 

Blood  Is  not  water;  and  where  shall  we  find 
Feelings  of  youth  like  those  which  orerthrown  He 

By  death,  when  we  are  left,  alas !  behind. 
To  feel,  in  friendless  palaces,  a  home 
Is  wanting,  and  our  best  ties  in  the  tomb  ? 


*  Jacob  Tonson,  according  to  Mr.  Pope,  was 
call  bis  writers  "able  pens,"  "persons  of  " 
peciallr  M  eminent  haaasT*  Vide 
[M  Perhaps  I  should  myself  be  much  better 
told  yon  called  me  your  little  friend,  than  if 
me  with  the  title  of  a  *  great  genta*/  or  an  • 
as  Jacob  does  all  his  authors." —Pof*  to  TfrsSY  J 

>  r8ee  D'lsraeU's  Curiosities  of  Uterssavsw  » 
vol.  It  p.  308.,  and  the  Dissertation  nrsshced  to  M 
valuable  edition  of  Hollar's  Dance  of  Deetaw] 
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XLV. 
Early  in  years,  and  yet  more  infantine 

In  figure,  she  had  something  of  sublime 
In  eyes  which  sadly  shone,  as  seraphs*  shine. 

All  youth — but  with  an  aspect  beyond  time ; 
Radiant  and  grave — as  pitying  man's  decline ; 

Mournful — but  mournful  of  another's  crime, 
She  look'd  as  If  she  sat  by  Eden's  door, 
And  grieved  for  those  who  could  return  no  more. 

XLVL 
She  was  a  Catholic,  too,  sincere,  austere, 

As  far  as  her  own  gentle  heart  allow'd, 
And  deexn'd  that  fallen  worship  far  more  dear 

Perhaps  because  'twas  fallen :  her  sires  were  proud 
Of  deeds  and  days  when  they  had  fill'd  the  ear 

Of  nations,  and  had  never  bent  or  bow'd 
To  novel  power ;  and  as  she  was  the  last, 
She  held  their  old  faith  and  old  feelings  fast. 

xlvh. 

She  gased  upon  a  world  she  scarcely  knew, 
As  seeking  not  to  know  it ;  silent,  lone, 

As  grows  a  flower,  thus  quietly  she  grew, 
And  kept  her  heart  serene  within  its  zone. 

There  was  awe  in  the  homage  which  she  drew ; 
Her  spirit  seem'd  as  seated  on  a  throne 

Apart  from  the  surrounding  world,  and  strong 

In  its  own  strength — most  strange  in  one  so  young  I 


XLVIIL 
Now  it  so  happened,  in  the  catalogue 

Of  Adeline,  Aurora  was  omitted, 
Although  her  birth  and  wealth  had  given  her  vogue, 

Beyond  the  charmers  we  have  already  cited ; 
Her  beauty  also  seem'd  to  form  no  clog 

Against  her  being  mention'd  as  well  fitted, 
By  many  virtues,  to  be  worth  the  trouble 
Of  single  gentlemen  who  would  be  double. 

XLIX 
And  this  omission,  like  that  of  the  bust 

Of  Brutus  at  the  pageant  of  Tiberius,  » 
Made  Juan  wonder,  as  no  doubt  he  must 

This  he  express'd  half  smiling  and  half  serious ; 
When  Adeline  replied  with  some  disgust, 

And  with  an  air,  to  say  the  least,  imperious, 
She  marvelTd  <*  what  he  saw  in  such  a  baby 
As  that  prim,  silent,  cold  Aurora  Baby  ?  " 

L. 
Juan  rejoln'd — "  She  was  a  Catholic, 

And  therefore  fittest,  as  of  his  persuasion ; 
Since  he  was  sure  his  mother  would  fall  sick, 

And  the  Pope  thunder  excommunication, 
If **  But  here  Adeline,  who  seem'd  to  pique 

Herself  extremely  on  the  inoculation 
Of  others  with  her  own  opinions,  stated — 
As  usual -"the  same  reason  which  she  late  did* 

LL 
And  wherefore  not?   A  reasonable  reason, 

If  good,  is  none  the  worse  for  repetition ; 
If  bad,  the  best  way's  certainly  to  tease  on, 

And  amplify :  you  lose  much  by  concision, 
Whereas  1p«f?tf"g  in  or  out  of  season 

Convinces  all  men,  even  a  politician ; 
Or — what  is  just  the  same — it  wearies  out. 
So  the  end's  gain'd,  what  signifies  the  route  ? 

»  See  Tadtot,  b.  vi. 


Why  Adeline  had  this  slight  prejudice— 
For  prejudice  it  was — against  a  creature 

As  pure  as  sanctity  itself  from  vice. 

With  all  the  added  charm  of  form  and  feature, 

For  me  appears  a  question  far  too  nice, 
Since  Adeline  was  liberal  by  nature ; 

But  nature's  nature,  and  has  more  caprices 

Than  I  have  time,  or  will,  to  take  to  pieces. 

LIU. 
Perhaps  she  did  not  like  the  quiet  way 

With  which  Aurora  on  those  baubles  look'd, 
Which  charm  most  people  in  their  earlier  day : 

For  there  are  few  things  by  mankind  less  brook'd. 
And  womankind  too,  if  we  so  may  say, 

Than  finding  thus  their  genius  stand  rebuked, 
Like  "  Antony's  by  Caesar  V'  by  the  few 
Who  look  upon  them  as  they  ought  to  do. 

LTV*. 
It  was  not  envy — Adeline  had  none ; 

Her  place  was  far  beyond  it,  and  her  mind. 
It  was  not  scorn— which  could  not  light  on  one 

Whose  greatest  fault  was  leaving  few  to  find- 
It  was  not  jealousy,  I  think :  but  shun 

Following  the  «  ignes  fatui "  of  wianMmi. 

It  was  not but  'tis  easier  far,  alas ! 

To  say  what  it  was  not  than  what  it  was. 

LV. 
Little  Aurora  deem'd  she  was  the  theme 

Of  such  discussion.     She  was  there  a  guest ; 
A  beauteous  ripple  of  the  brilliant  stream 

Of  rank  and  youth,  though  purer  than  the  rest, 
Which  flow'd  on  for  a  moment  in  the  beam 

Time  sheds  a  moment  o'er  each  sparkling  crest. 
Had  she  known  this,  she  would  have  calmly  smiled— 
She  had  so  much,  or  little,  of  the  child. 

LVL 

The  dashing  and  proud  air  of  Adeline 
Imposed  not  upon  her :  she  saw  her  blase 

Much  as  she  would  have  teen  a  glow-worm  shine, 
Then  turn'd  unto  the  stars  for  loftier  rays. 

Juan  was  something  she  could  not  divine, 
Being  no  sibyl  in  the  new  world's  ways ; 

Tet  she  was  nothing  dazzled  by  the  meteor 

Because  she  did  not  pin  her  faith  on  feature. 

LVH. 
His  fame  too, — for  he  had  that  kind  of  feme 

Which  sometimes  plays  the  deuce  with  womankind 
A  heterogeneous  mass  of  glorious  blame, 

Half  virtues  and  whole  vices  being  combined ; 
Faults  which  attract  because*  they  are  not  tame  $ 

Follies  trick'd  out  so  brightly  that  they  blind  :  — 
These  seals  upon  her  wax  made  no  impression, 
Such  was  her  coldness  or  her  self-possession. 

LVTJL 
Juan  knew  nought  of  such  a  character — 

High,  yet  resembling  not  his  lost  Haidee ; 
Tet  each  was  radiant  in  her  proper  sphere : 

The  island  girl,  bred  up  by  the  lone  sea, 
More  warm,  as  lovely,  and  not  less  sincere, 

Was  Nature's  all :  Aurora  could  not  be. 
Nor  would  be  thus :  —the  difference  in  them 
Was  such  as  lies  between  a  flower  and  gem. 

*  [ "  And.  under  him. 

My  natal  b  rebuked ;  at  It  is  said 

Mark  Antony's  was  by  Cesar." — AfocfaOJ 
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Having  wound  up  with  this  sublime  comparison, 
Methlnks  we  may  proceed  upon  our  narrative, 

And,  as  my  friend  Scott  says, a  I  sound  my  warison ; "  * 
Scott,  the  superlative  of  my  comparative— 

Scott,  who  can  paint  your  Christian  knight  or  Saracen, 
Serf,  lord,  man,  with  such  skill  as  none  would  share 
it,  if 

There  had  not  been  one  Shakspeare  and  Voltaire, 

Of  one  or  both  of  whom  he  seems  the  heir. 


I  say,  In  my  slight  way  I  may  proceed 
To  play  upon  the  surface  of  humanity. 

I  write  the  world,  nor  care  if  the  world  read, 
At  least  for  this  I  cannot  spare  its  vanity. 

My  Muse  hath  bred,  and  still  perhaps  may  breed 
More  foes  by  this  same  scroll :  when  I  began  it,  I 

Thought  that  it  might  turn  out  so — now  I  know  it, 

But  still  I  am,  or  was,  a  pretty  poet 

LXL 

The  conference  or  congress  (for  it  ended 
As  congresses  of  late  do)  of  the  Lady 

Adeline  and  Don  Juan  rather  blended 

Some  acids  with  the  sweets — for  she  was  heady ; 

But,  ere  the  matter  could  be  marrM  or  mended, 
The  silvery  bell  rang,  not  for  "dinner  ready," 

But  for  that  hour,  call'd  half-hour,  given  to  dress, 

Though  ladies*  robes  seem  scant  enough  for  less. 

LXIL 
Great  things  were  now  to  be  achieved  at  table, 

With  massy  plate  for  armour,  knives  and  forks 
For  weapons ;  but  what  Muse  since  Homer's  able 

(His  feasts  are  not  the  worst  part  of  his  works) 
To  draw  up  in  array  a  single  day-bul 

Of  modern  dinners  ?  where  more  mystery  lurks, 
In  soups  or  sauces,  or  a  sole  ragout. 
Than  witches,  b— ches,  or  physicians,  brew. 

LXIH. 
There  was  a  goodly  Msoupe  a  la  bomufammtf  * 

Though  God  knows  whence  it  came  from ;  there 
was,  too, 
A  turbot  for  relief  of  those  who  cram, 

Believed  with  "  dindon  a  la  Parlgeux;" 
These  also  was the  sinner  that  I  am ! 

How  shall  I  get  this  gourmand  stansa  through  ? — 
M  Soupe  1  la  Beauveau,"  whose  relief  was  dory, 
Believed  itself  by  pork,  for  greater  glory. 

LXIY. 
But  I  must  crowd  all  into  one  grand  mess 

Or  mass;  for  should  I  stretch  into  detail, 
My  Muse  would  run  much  more  Into  excess, 

Than  when  some  squeamish  people  deem  her  frail; 
But  though  a  "  bonne  vivante,"  I  must  confess 

Her  stomach's  not  her  peccant  part ;  this  tale 
However  doth  require  some  slight  refection, 
Just  to  relieve  her  spirits  from  dejection. 

i  [Wmiton— cri-de-guerro— notoof  Mssult:  — 
"BUher  receive  within  these  towers 


'[See 


LXV. 
Fowls  Nih  CondeT  slices  eke  of 

With  w  sauces  Genevoises,"  and  haunch  of 
Wines  too,  which  might  again  have  slain 
Amtnon— - 

A  man  like  whom  I  hope  we  shaVt  see  many 
They  also  set  a  glased  Westphalian  ham  on. 

Whereon  Apidus  would  bestow  Ms  kff11*^ ; 
And  then  there  was  champagne  with  i 
As  white  as  Cleopatra's  melted  pearls. 

LXVL 
Then  there  was  God  knows  what M  a  rADemsmde,' 

"  'A  lvEspagnole,M  "timbsik,"  and  "sefctooii"-- 
With  things  I  cant  withstand  or  —«*— ttifrd. 

Though  swallow'd  with  much  i 
And  "entremets"  to  piddle  with  at  hand. 

Gently  to  lull  down  the  "TtafcHng  soul ; 
While  great  Lucnllus*  Rome  triwmpktl 
(  There  '9  fame)— .young  partridge  fillets, 
truffles.* 


decked  with 


lxvil 

What  are  thefUeU  on  the  victor's  brow 
Totheae?  They  are  rags  or  dust.  Where  is  the  arch 

Which  nodded  to  the  nation's  spoils  below? 
Where  the  triumphal  chariots'  haughty  march  ? 

Gone  to  where  victories  must  like  dinners  go- 
Farther  I  shall  not  follow  the  research : 

But  oh  I  ye  modem  heroes  with  your  tsiUMgw» 

When  will  your  names  lend  lustre  e'en  to 


Lxvm. 

Those  truffles  too  are  no  bad 

FoUow'd  by  "  petits  putts  damour"— a  dish 
Of  which  perhaps  the  cookery  rather  varies, 

So  every  one  may  dress  It  to  his  wish. 
According  to  the  best  of  dictionaries, 

Which  encyclopedise  both  flesh  and  flab  ; 
But  even  sans  "  confitures,*  It  no  less  trot  fa. 
There 's  pretty  picking  In  those  "  petti  pumv~« 

LXDL 

The  mind  is  lost  in  mighty  contemplation 
Of  intellect  expanded  on  two  courses ; 

And  indigestion's  grand  multiplication 
Bequires  arithmetic  beyond  my  force*. 

Who  would  suppose,  from  Adanrt  simple 
That  cookery  could  have  call'd  forth 

As  form  a  science  and  a  nomenclature 

From  out  the  commonest  demands  of  nature 


The  glasses  Jingled,  and  the  palates  tingled; 

The  diners  of  celebrity  dined  well ; 
The  ladies  with  more  moderation  mingled 

In  the  feast,  pecking  less  than  I  can  tell ; 
Also  the  younger  men  too :  for  a  springald 

Cant,  like  ripe  age.  In  gormandise  excel. 
But  thinks  less  of  good  eating  than  the  whisper 
(When  seated  next  him)  of  some  pretty  Usper* 

Bast,  has  left  hit  mora  extended  cekMty 
plantation  of  cherries  (which  he  first  " 
and  the  nomenclature  of  some  very 


not  sore  that  ( 
service 


Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powers. 
Or  straight  they  sound  their  warmin. 
And  storm  and  spoil  this  garrison."  . . ...        .    .   -^.    ^_, 

Abnaaach  des  Goonnands,  Code  Gourmand,  Le 
BoyaU  *&  Ac] 


»  Adlsh"*  la  Locullnt."    This  hero,  who  conquered  the 


e  that  (barring  indigestion^  he  *m 
to  mankind  by  his  cookery  than  by  h 


farnJa  des 
for  m 


*  M  Fetits  putts  d'amoor 
sicat  and  well  known  dish 


aart  of  thai 
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LXXI. 
Alas  1  I  must  leave  undescribed  the  gibier, 

The  salmi,  the  consomme,  the  puree, 
All  which  I  use  to  make  my  rhymes  run  glibber 

Than  could  roast  beef  in  our  rough  John  Bull  way : 
I  must  not  introduce  even  a  spare  rib  here, 

«  Bubble  and  squeak**  would  spoil  my  liquid  lay, 
But  I  have  dined,  and  must  forego,  alas ! 
The  chaste  description  even  of  a  "  becasse ; " 

LXXII. 
And  fruits,  and  ice,  and  all  that  art  refines 

From  nature  for  the  service  of  the  gout— 
TatU  or  the  gout, — pronounce  it  as  inclines 

Tour  stomach  I  Ere  you  dine,  the  French  will  do ; 
But  after,  there  are  sometimes  certain  signs 

Which  prove  plain  English  truer  of  the  two. 
Hast  ever  had  the  govt  f  I  have  not  had  it — 
But  I  may  have,  and  you  too,  reader,  dread  it 

LXXni. 
The  simple  olives,  best  allies  of  wine, 

Must  I  pass  over  in  my  bill  of  fare  ? 
I  must  although  a  favourite  "  plat"  of  mine 

In  Spain,  and  Lucca,  Athens,  everywhere : 
On  them  and  bread  'twas  oft  my  luck  to  dine, 

The  grass  my  table-cloth,  in  open  air, 
On  Sunlum  or  Hymettus,  like  Diogenes, 
Of  whom  half  my  philosophy  the  progeny  is.  > 

LXXIV. 
Amidtft  this  tumult  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl, 

And  vegetables,  all  in  masquerade, 
The  guests  were  placed  according  to  their  roll, 

But  various  as  the  various  meats  display'd : 
Don  Juan  sat  next  an  "  a  I'Espagnole"— 

No  damsel,  but  a  dish,  as  hath  been  said ; 
But  so  far  like  a  lady,  that  'twas  drest 
Superbly,  and  contain'd  a  world  of  seat 

LXXV. 

By  tome  odd  chance  too,  he  was  placed  between 

Aurora  and  the  Lady  Adeline — 
A  situation  difficult,  I  ween, 

For  man  therein,  with  eyes  and  heart,  to  dine. 
Also  the  conference  which  we  have  seen 

Was  not  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  shine, 
For  Adeline,  addressing  few  words  to  him,        [him. 
With  two  transcendent  eyes  seem'd  to  look  through 


i 


LXXVL 
I  sometimes  almost  think  that  eyes  have  ears : 

This  much  is  sure,  that  out  of  earshot  things 
Are  somehow  echoed  to  the  pretty  dears, 

Of  which  I  cant  tell  whence  their  knowledge  springs. 
Like  that  same  mystic  music  of  the  spheres, 

Which  no  one  hears,  so  loudly  though  it  rings, 
*Tls  wonderful  how  oft  the  sex  have  heard 
Long  dialogues — which  pasa'd  without  a  word ! 

lxxvil 

Aaron  sat  with  that  Indifference 

Which  piques  a  preux  chevalier— as  it  ought : 
Of  all  offences  that's  the  worst  offence, 

Which  seems  to  hint  you  are  not  worth  a  thought 
Now  Juan,  though  no  coxcomb  in  pretence, 

Was  not  exactly  pleased  to  be  so  caught; 
Like  a  good  ship  entangled  among  ice, 
And  after  so  much  excellent  advice. 

1  [**  To-day  la  a  palace,  to-morrow  in  a  cow-house— thbi 
day  with  the  pacha,  the  next  with  a  shepherd."  — .Jh/ron 
r,  1810.] 


Lxxvm. 

To  his  gay  nothings,  nothing  was  replied, 
Or  something  which  was  nothing,  as  urbanity 

Required.    Aurora  scarcely  look'd  aside, 
Nor  even  smiled  enough  for  any  vanity. 

The  devil  was  in  the  girl !    Could  it  be  pride  ? 
Or  modesty,  or  absence,  or  inanity  ? 

Heaven  knows  I  But  Adeline's  malicious  eyes 

Sparkled  with  her  successful  prophecies, 

LXXDL 
And  look'd  as  much  as  if  to  say,  "  I  said  it;" 

A  kind  of  triumph  111  not  recommend, 
Because  it  sometimes,  as  I  have  seen  or  read  it 

Both  in  the  case  of  lover  and  of  friend. 
Will  pique  a  gentleman,  for  his  own  credit 

To  bring  what  was  a  jest  to  a  serious  end : 
For  all  men  prophesy  what  it  or  tea*, 
And  hate  those  who  won't  let  them  come  to 


Juan  was  drawn  thus  into  some  attentions, 
Slight  but  select  and  just  enough  to  express, 

To  females  of  perspicuous  comprehensions, 

That  he  would  rather  make  them  more  than  lest, 

Aurora  at  the  last  (so  history  mentions, 

Though  probably  much  less  a  feet  than  guess) 

So  far  relax'd  her  thoughts  from  their  sweet  prison, 

As  once  or  twice  to  smile,  if  not  to  listen. 

LXXXL 
From  answering  she  began  to  question :  this 

With  her  was  rare ;  and  Adeline,  who  as  yet 
Thought  her  predictions  went  not  much  amiss, 

Began  to  dread  she'd  thaw  to  a  coquette — 
So  very  difficult  they  say,  it  is 

To  keep  extremes  from  meeting,  when  once  set 
In  motion ;  but  she  here  too  much  refined- 
Aurora's  spirit  was  not  of  that  kind. 

LXXXTL 
But  Juan  had  a  sort  of  winning  way, 

A  proud  humility,  if  such  there  be, 
Which  show'd  such  deference  to  what  females  say, 

As  if  each  charming  word  were  a  decree. 
His  tact,  too,  temper'd  him  from  grave  to  gay, 

And  taught  him  when  to  be  reserved  or  free : 
He  had  the  art  of  drawing  people  out 
Without  their  seeing  what  he  was  about 

LXXXIIL 
Aurora,  who  in  her  indifference 

Confounded  him  in  common  with  the  crowd 
Of  flatterers,  though  she  deem'd  he  had  more  sense 

Than  whispering  foplings,  or  than  witlings  loud— 
Commenced  (from  such  slight  things  will  great  com- 
mence) 

To  feel  that  flattery  which  attracts  the  proud 
Bather  by  deference  than  compliment, 
And  wins  even  by  a  delicate  dissent 

LXXXIV. 
And  then  he  had  good  looks ;  —that  point  was  carried 

Ncm.  con.  amongst  the  women,  which  I  grieve 
To  aay  leads  oft  to  aim.  eon.  with  the  married— 

A  case  which  to  the  juries  we  may  leave, 
Since  with  digressions  we  too  long  have  tarried. 

Now  though  we  know  of  old  that  looks  deceive, 
And  always  have  done,  somehow  these  good  looks 
Make  more  impression  than  the  best  of  hooka. 
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LXXXV. 

Aurora,  who  look'd  more  on  books  than  faces, 
Was  very  young,  although  so  very  sage, 

Admiring  more  Minerva  than  the  Graces, 
Especially  upon  a  printed  page. 

But  Virtue's  self,  with  all  her  tightest  laces, 
Has  not  the  natural  stays  of  strict  old  age ; 

And  Socrates,  that  model  of  an  duty, 

Own'd  to  a  penchant,  though  discreet,  for  beauty. 

LXXXVL 

And  girls  of  sixteen  are  thus  far  Socratic, 

But  innocently  so,  as  Socrates ; 
And  really,  if  the  sage  sublime  and  Attic 

At  seventy  years  had  phantasies  like  these, 
Which  Plato  in  his  dialogues  dramatic 

Has  shown,  I  know  not  why  they  should  displease 
In  virgins — always  in  a  modest  way, 
Observe;  for  that  with  me 's  a  "ame  qua."* 

LXXXVEL 
Also  observe,  that,  like  the  great  Lord  Coke 

(See  Littleton X  whene'er  I  have  express'd 
Opinions  two,  which  at  first  sight  may  look 

Twin  opposttes,  the  second  is  the  best 
Perhaps  I  have  a  third  too,  in  a  nook, 

Or  none  at  all — which  seems  a  sorry  jest : 
But  if  a  writer  should  be  quite  consistent, 
How  could  he  possibly  show  things  existent  ? 

T  .XX  XV  ILL 
If  people  contradict  themselves,  can  I 

Help  contradicting  them,  and  everybody, 
Even  my  veracious  self? — But  that's  a  lie : 

I  never  did  so,  never  will— how  should  I  ? 
He  who  doubts  all  things  nothing  can  deny : 

Truth's  fountains  may  be  clear — her  streams  are 
muddy, 
And  cut  through  such  canals  of  contradiction, 
That  she  must  often  navigate  o'er  fiction. 

LTTTTT. 

Apologue,  fable,  poesy,  and  parable, 
Are  false,  but  may  be  render'd  also  true, 

By  those  who  sow  them  in  a  land  that's  arable. 
Tis  wonderful  what  fable  w&l  not  do ! 

Tis  said  it  makes  reality  more  bearable : 
But  what's  reality  ?   Who  has  Ha  clue  ? 

Philosophy?    Mo;  she  too  much  rejects. 

Religion  ?    Yt9:  but  which  of  all  her  sects  ? 

xa 

Same  millions  must  be  wrong,  that's  pretty  clear ; 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  that  all  were  right. 
God  help  us !    Since  we  have  need  on  our  career 

To  keep  our  holy  beacons  always  bright, 
Tis  time  that  some  new  prophet  should  appear, 

Or  old  indulge  man  with  a  second  sight. 
Opinions  wear  out  in  same  thousand  years, 
Without  a  small  refreshment  from  the  spheres. 

XCL 

But  here  again,  why  will  I  thus  entangle 
Myself  with  metaphysics  ?    None  can  hate 

So  much  as  I  do  any  kind  of  wrangle ; 
And  yet,  such  Is  my  folly,  or  my  fate, 

1  SobauAtur"***;**  omitted  forth*  sake  of  •aphony. 
*  rJohn  Scott,  Bart  of  Kldon,  Chancellor  of  England  (with 


the 
•HaefcJaa 
«  Hassle*,  Act  I1L  ec  U. 


months) 
In 


1801  to  1880.] 


ftture  state: 
toTyrtan, 


I  always  knock  my  head 

About  the  present,  past, 
Yet  I  wish  well  to  Trojan 
For  I  was  bred  a  moderate 


xcn. 

But  though  I  am  a  temperate  theologian. 
And  also  meek  as  a  metaphysidan, 

Impartial  between  Tyrian  and  Trajan 
As  Eldon*  on  a  lunatic  commission,--- 

In  politics  my  duty  is  to  show  John 
Bull  something  of  the  lower  world1!  condition. 

It  makes  my  blood  boU  like  the  springs  of  Heck,' 

To  see  men  let  these  scoundrel  somdgnj  brat  aw . 

XCLTL 
But  politics,  and  policy,  and  piety. 

Are  topics  which  I  somethnes  Introduce, 
Not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  variety, 

But  as  subservient  to  a  moral  use ; 
Because  my  business  is  to  drtn  society, 

And  stuff  with  aage  that  very  verdant  goose. 
And  now,  that  we  may  furnish  with  some  matter  il 
Tastes,  we  are  going  to  try  the  superualuiiL 

XCIV. 

And  now  I  wfil  give  up  aQ  argument; 

And  positively  henceforth  no  temptation 
Shall  «  fool  me  to  the  top  up  of  my  bent:"—4 

Yes,  111  begin  a  thorough  iriuiinalinn. 
Indeed,  I  never  knew  what  people  meant 

By  deeming  that  my  Muse's  caovenatloo 
Was  dangerous ; — I  think  she  is  at  nannlee 
As  some  who  labour  more  and  yet  say  chum  km 

XCY. 
Grim  reader  t  did  you  ever  see  a  ghost? 

No ;  but  you  have  heard— I  understand— be  duab' 
And  dont  regret  the  time  you  may  have  lost, 

For  you  have  got  that  pleasure  still  to  one: 
And  do  not  think  I  mean  to  sneer  at  most 
Of  these  things,  or  by  ridicule  benumb 
That  source  of  the  sublime  and  the  rayiterioai  — 
,  For  certain  reasons  my  belief  is  serious. 

XCYL 

Serious?    Tou  laugh; — you  may:  thatvuUut; 

My  smiles  must  be  sincere  or  not  atafl. 
I  say  I  do  believe  a  haunted  spot 

Exists— and  where  ?    That  shad  I  oat  west 

Because  I'd  rather  it  should  be  forgot, 
I      "Sbsutowstheaoiiltf  Richard"  »ineytppri 

In  short,  upon  that  subject  l*rt  some  eraant  «H 
like  those  of  the  pMtoeope*r  of,,rl "■*■»-• 


xevn. 

The  night— (I  sing  by  night— aoinetiioe*  so  «■* 
And  now  and  then  a  nightingale)— &  dim, 

And  the  loud  shriek  of  sage  Minerva^  f>«i 
Battles  around  me  her  discordant  hymn : 

Old  portraits  from  old  walls  upon  me  scowl— 
I  wish  to  heaven  they  wuuld  sot  took  so  |rt»  i 

The  dying  embers  dwindle  in  the  grate— 

I  think  too  that  I  hav«  sat  up  too  late: 


S-  th«*i>o*kl^f*adowtw4att    ,.    , 
re  struck  more  terror  to  the  and  of  »**»«_ „ 


tr 

w 


Thau  can  the  anhafanm  of  tan  Uiiaaw*  'SSSjOii 

a  Hobbes:  who.  doubting  of  bis  ova  aaata^***^ 
burnt  to  the  aools  of  other  peo*attedottTBeOaff«»» 
which  he  had  soma  appiiihaiiawi. 


pmoaot 
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XCvTIL 

And  therefore,  though  lis  by  no  means  my  way 
To  rhyme  at  noon — when  I  have  other  things 

To  think  of,  if  I  ever  think— I  say 
I  feel  some  chilly  midnight  shuddering*, 

And  prudently  postpone,  until  mid-day, 
Treating  a  topic  which,  alas  I  but  brings 

Shadows ; — but  you  must  be  In  my  condition, 

Before  you  learn  to  call  this  superstition. 

XCDL 

Between  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  a  star, 

*T  wixt  night  and  morn,  upon  the  horizon's  verge. 

How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are ! 
How  less  what  we  may  be !    The  eternal  surge 

Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on  and  bears  alar 
Our  bubbles ;  as  the  old  bunt,  new  emerge, 

Lash'd  from  the  foam  of  ages ;  while  the  graves 

Of  empires  heave  but  like  some  passing  waves.  » 


Bon  9uait» 


CANTO  THE  SIXTEENTH. 


I. 

Thx  antique  Persians  taught  three  useful  things, 
To  draw  the  bow,  to  ride,  and  speak  the  truth. 3 

This  was  the  mode  of  Cyrus,  best  of  kings — 
A  mode  adopted  since  by  modern  youth. 

Bows  have  they,  generally  with  two  strings ; 
Horses  they  ride  without  remorse  or  ruth ; 

At  speaking  truth  perhaps  they  are  less  clever. 

But  draw  the  long  bow  better  now  than  ever. 

IL 

The  cause  of  this  effect,  or  this  defect, — 
"  For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause," — * 

la  what  I  have  not  leisure  to  inspect ; 
But  this  I  must  say  in  my  own  applause, 

Of  all  the  Muses  that  I  recollect, 

Whate'er  may  be  her  follies  or  her  flaws 

In  some  things,  mine  *s  beyond  all  contradiction 

The  most  sincere  that  ever  dealt  in  fiction. 

ra. 

And  as  she  treats  all  things,  and  ne'er  retreats 
From  anything,  this  epic  will  contain 

A  wilderness  of  the  most  rare  conceits, 
Which  you  might  elsewhere  hope  to  find  in  vain. 

T  is  true  there  be  some  bikers  with  the  sweets, 
Tet  mix'd  so  slightly,  that  you  cant  complain, 

But  wonder  they  so  few  are,  since  my  tale  is 

**  De  rebus  cunctis  et  qufbusdam  alHs.* 

i    ["Marts  We  is  like  a  narrow —mighty  king! 
That,  pleaUog  in  voile  by  Um  fire  yon  sit. 
Housed  with  rejoicing  friend*,  is  seen  to  flit 
Safe  from  the  storm,  m  comfort  tarrying. 
Here  did  H  enter —there  on  natty  wing 
Flies  out,  and  paste*  on  from,  cold  to  cold ; 
But  whence  it  came  we  know  not,  nor  behold 
Whither  it  goes.    Even  such  that  transient  thing 
The  human  §oul :  not  utterly  unknown 
While  In  the  body  lodged,  her  warm  abode ; 
But  from  what  world  ahe.came,  what  woe  or  weal 
On  her  departure  waits,  no  tongue  hath  shown.'' 

Woboswobth.] 


IT. 
But  of  all  truths  which  she*  has  told,  the  most 

True  is  that  which  she  1b  about  to  telL 
I  said  it  was  a  story  of  a  ghost — 

What  then?    I  only  know  ft  so  befell. 
Have  you  explored  the  limits  of  the  coast, 

Where  all  the  dwellers  of  the  earth  must  dwell? 
'Tls  time  to  strike  such  puny  doubters  dumb  as 
The  sceptics  who  would  not  believe  Columbus. 

V. 

Some  people  would  impose  now  with  authority, 
Turpin's  or  Monmouth  Geoflry's  Chronicle  ; 

Men  whose  historical  superiority 
Is  always  greatest  at  a  miracle. 

But  Saint  Augustine  has  the  great  priority, 
Who  bids  all  men  believe  the  impossible, 

Because  tii  to.    Who  nibble,  scribble,  quibble,  he 

Quiets  at  once  with  "  quia  imposslbile." 

.  YI. 

And  therefore,  mortals,  cavil  not  at  all ; 

Believe :  — if 'tis  improbable,  you  must, 
And  if  it  is  impossible,  you  shall  : 

'Tis  always  best  to  take  things  upon  trust 
I  do  not  speak  profanely,  to  recall 

Those  holler  mysteries  which  the  wise  and  just 
Receive  as  gospel,  and  which  grow  more  rooted, 
As  all  truths  must,  the  more  they  are  disputed : 

VIL 
I  merely  mean  to  say  what  Johnson  said, 

That  In  the  course  of  some  she  thousand  years, 
All  nations  have  believed  that  from  the  dead 

A  visitant  at  Intervals  appears :  * 
And  what  is  strangest  upon  this  strange  head, 

Is,  that  whatever  bar  the  reason  rears 
'Gainst  such  belief;  there's  something  stronger  still 
In  its  behalf,  let  those  deny  who  will 

vm. 

The  dinner  and  the  soiree  too  were  done, 
The  supper  too  discuss'd,  the  dames  admired, 

The  banqueteers  had  dropp'd  off  one  by  one — 
The  song  was  silent,  and  the  dance  expired : 

The  last  thin  petticoats  were  vanish'd,  gone 
Like  fleecy  clouds  into  the  sky  retired, 

And  nothing  brighter  gieam'd  through  the  saloon 

Than  dying  tapers— and  the  peeping  moon. 


The  evaporation  of  a  joyous  day 

Is  like  the  last  glass  of  champagne,  without 
The  foam  wbidh  made  Its  virgin  bumper  gay ; 

Or  like  a  system  coupled  with  a  doubt ; 
Or  like  a  soda  bottle  when  its  spray 

Has  sparkled  and  let  half  its  spirit  out ; 
Or  like  a  billow  left  by  storms  behind, 
Without  tfce  animation  of  the  wind ; 

*  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  *  Hamlet,  Act  II.  ic.  11. 

«  ["  That  the  dead  are  teen  no  more,"  said  Imlac,  "  1  will 
not  undertake  to  maintain,  against  the  concurrent  and  un- 
varied testunonyof  aUagea,aiicTof  all  nations.  Therels  no  peo- 
ple, rude  or  unlearned,  among  whom  apparition!  of  the  dead  are 
not  related  and  hollered.  This  opinion,  which  prevails  as  far  as 
human  nature  is  diffused,  could  become  unlTersal  only  by  its 
truth ;  those  that  never  heard  of  one  another  would  not 
hare  agreed  In  a  tale  which  nothing  but  experience  can  make 
credible.  That  it  Is  doubted  by  single  cavillers,  can  Terr 
little  weaken  the  general  evidence »  and  some,  who  deny  ft 
with  their  tongues,  confess  it  with  their  fears."— Rastctas.] 
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Or  like  an  opiate,  which  bring*  troubled  rest, 
Or  none ;  or  like — like  nothing  that  I  know 

Except  itself; — such  is  the  human  breast; 
A  thing,  of  which  similitudes  can  show 

No  real  likeness, — like  the  old  Tyrian  vest 
Dyed  purple,  none  at  present  can  tell  how, 

If  from  a  shell-fish  or  from  cochineal. ' 

So  perish  every  tyrant's  robe  piece-meal  1 


Bat  next  to  dressing  for  a  rout  or  ball, 
Undressing  is  a  woe ;  our  robe  de  chambre 

May  sit  like  that  of  Nessus*,  and  recall 
Thoughts  quite  as  yellow,  but  less  clear  than  amber. 

Titus  exclaim'd,  "I've  lost  a  day  I"    Of  all 
The  nights  and  days  most  people  can  remember, 

(I  have  had  of  both,  some  not  to  be  disdaln'd,) 

I  wish  they'd  state  how  many  they  have  gain'd. 

XIL 

And  Juan,  on  retiring  for  the  night, 
Felt  restless,  and  perplex'd,  and  compromised : 

He  thought  Aurora  Baby's  eyes  more  bright 
Than  Adeline  (such  is  advice)  advised ; 

If  he  had  known  exactly  his  own  plight, 
He  probably  would  have  philosophised : 

A  great  resource  to  all,  and  ne'er  denied 

Till  wanted ;  therefore  Juan  only  sigh'd. 


He  sigh'd; — the  next  resource  is  the  full  moon, 
Where  all  sighs  are  deposited ;  and  now 

It  happenM  luckily,  the  chaste  orb  shone 
As  clear  as  such  a  climate  will  allow ; 

And  Juan's  mind  was  in  the  proper  tone 

To  hail  her  with  the  apostrophe—"  O  thou!" 

Of  amatory  egotism  the  TWjss, 

Which  further  to  explain  would  be  a  truism. 

XIV. 
But  lover,  poet,  or  astronomer, 

Shepherd,  or  swain,  whoever  may  behold, 
Fed  some  abstraction  when  they  gase  on  her ; 

Great  rtwa^ghta  ire  catch  fmmthww^  (htaSAmt  a  ftnlH 

Sometimes,  unless  my  feelings  rather  err) ; 
Deep  secrets  to  her  rolling  light  are  told; 
The  ocean*  tides  and  mortals'  brains  she  sways, 
And  also  hearts,  if  there  be  truth  in  lays. 


Juan  felt  somewhat  pensive,  and  disposed 
For  contemplation  rather  than  his  pillow: 

The  Gothic  chamber,  where  he  was  enclosed, 
Let  in  the  rippling  sound  of  the  lake's  billow, 

With  all  the  mystery  by  midnight  caused : 
Below  his  window  waved  (of  course)  a  willow; 

And  he  stood  gating  out  on  the  cascade 

That  fiash'd  and  after  darken'd  in  the  shade. 


Upon  his  table  or  his  toilet, — wkiek 
Of  these  is  not  exactly  ascertained,— - 

(I  state  this,  for  I  am  cautious  to  a  pitch 
Of  nicety,  where  a  fact  is  to  be  gain'd,) 


oompodtfon  of  the  old 
"i.  or  from  cochineal,  or 
of  dbpota;  and  even  its 
I  say  nothing. 


is  stm 


A  lamp  burn'd  high,  while  he  leant  from  a  niche, 

Where  many  a  Gothic  arnamtnl  remained. 
In  chisell'd  stone  and  r*tttt'11*  glass,  and  aU 
That  time  has  left  our  toners  of  their  halL 


Then,  as  the  night  was  clear  though  cold,  he  three 
His  chamber  door  wide  open— and  went  forth 

Into  a  gallery,  of  a  sombre  hue* 
Long,  furnish'd  with  old  pictures  of  great  worth. 

Of  knights  and  dames  heroic  and  chaste  too, 
As  doubtless  should  be  people  of  high  birth. 

But  by  dim  lights  the  portraits  of  the  dead 

Have  something  ghastly,  dmlatr,  and  dread. 

XVUL 
The  forms  of  the  grim  knight  and  pictured 

Look  living  in  the  moon;  and  as  you  turn 
Backward  and  forward  to  the  echoee  faint 

Of  your  own  footsteps-— voices  from  the  urn 
Appear  to  wake,  and  shadows  wild  and  quaint 

Start  from  the  frames  which  fence  their 
As  if  to  ask  how  you  can  dare  to  keep 
A  vigil  there,  where  all  but  death  should  ateetx 


And  the  pale  smile  of  beauties  in  the  grave. 
The  charms  of  other  days,  In  starlight 

Glimmer  on  high ;  their  buried  locks  stfll 
Along  the  canvas ;   their  eyes  glance  like 

On  ours,  or  spars  within  some  dusky  cave, 
But  death  Is  imaged  in  their  shadowy 

A  picture  is  the  past ;  even  ere  its  frame 

Be  gilt,  who  sate  hath  ceased  to  be  the 


As  Juan  mused  on  mutability, 

Or  on  his  mistress — terms  synonymous — 
No  sound  except  the  echo  of  his  sigh 

Or  step  ran  sadly  through  that  antique 
When  suddenly  he  heard;  or  thought  so*  nigh* 

A  supernatural  agent-— or  a  mouse* 
Whose  little  nibbling  rustle  will 
Most  people  as  it  plays  along  the 


It  was  no  mouse,  but  lo  1  a  monk,  arrayM 
In  cowl  and  beads,  and  dusky  garb,  appear**; 

Now  In  the  moonlight,  and  now  lapsed  hi  ahaste. 
With  steps  that  trod  as  heavy*  yet  unheard ; 

His  garments  only  a  alight  murmur  made  ; 
He  moved  as  shadowy  as  the  sisters  weird,* 

But  slowly ;  and  as  he  passed  Juan  by. 

Glanced;  without  pausing  on  him  a  bright  eye- 


Juan  was  petrified ;  he  had  heard  a  Mat 
Of  such  a  spirit  In  these  balls  of  old; 

But  thought,  like  most  men,  there  w* 
Beyond  the  rumour  which  such  spots  _ 

Cofarfd  from  surviving  superstition^  *T*tv\ 
Which  passes  ghosts  In  currency  like  gold. 

But  rarely  seen,  like  gold  competed  wftk  pas 

And  did  he  see  this?  or  was  It  a  vapour? 


atSsaOvid.SpisLht.1 
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Once,  twice,  thrice  pass'd,  repass'd — the  thing  of  air. 
Or  earth  beneath,  or  heaven,  or  t*  other  place  \ 

And  Juan  gased  upon  it  with  a  stare, 

Tet  could  not  speak  or  move ;  but,  on  its  base 

As  stands  a  statue,  stood :  he  felt  his  hair 
Twine  like  a  knot  of  snakes  around  his.  face ; 

He  tax'd  his  tongue  for  words,  which  were  not  granted, 

To  ask  the  reverend  person  what  he  wanted. 


The  third  time,  after  a  still  longer  pause, 
The  shadow  pass'd  away — but  where  ?  the  hall 

Was  long,  and  thus  far  there  was  no  great  cause 
To  think  his  vanishing  unnatural : 

Doors  there  were  many,  through  which,  by  the  laws 
Of  physics,  bodies  whether  short  or  tall 

Might  come  or  go ;  but  Juan  could  not  state 

Through  which  the  spectre  seem'd  to  evaporate. 

XXV. 

He  stood — how  long  he  knew  not,  but  it  seem'd 
An  age — expectant,  powerless,  with  his  eyes 

Strain 'd  on  the  spot  where  first  the  figure  gleam'd ; 
Then  by  degrees  recall'd  his  energies, 

And  would  have  pass'd  the  whole  off  as  a  dream, 
But  could  not  wake ;  he  was,  he  did  surmise, 

Waking  already,  and  return'd  at  length 

Back  to  his  chamber,  shorn  of  half  his  strength. 

XXVL 
All  there  was  as  he  left  it :  still  his  taper 

Burnt,  and  not  blue,  as  modest  tapers  use, 
Receiving  sprites  with  sympathetic  vapour ; 

He  rubb'd  his  eyes,  and  they  did  not  refuse 
Their  office :  he  took  up  an  old  newspaper ; 

The  paper  was  right  easy  to  peruse  ; 
He  read  an  article  the  king  attacking, 
And  a  long  eulogy  of  "  patent  blacking.** 

XXVH. 
This  savour'd  of  this  world ;  but  his  hand  shook  : 

He  shut  his  door,  and  after  having  read 
A  paragraph,  I  think  about  Horne  Tooke, 

Undrest,  and  rather  slowly  went  to  bed. 
There,  couch'd  all  snugly  on  his  pillow's  nook, 

With  what  he  had  seen  his  phantasy  he  fed ; 
And  though  it  was  no  opiate,  slumber  crept 
Upon  him  by  degrees,  and  so  he  slept 

XXVHI. 
He  woke  betimes  ;  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 

Ponder'd  upon  his  visitant  or  vision, 
And  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  disclosed. 

At  risk  of  being  quixs'd  for  superstition. 
The  more  he  thought,  the  more  his  mind  was  posed : 

In  the  mean  time,  his  valet,  whose  precision 
Was  great,  because  his  master  brook'd  no  less, 
Knock'd  to  inform  him  it  was  time  to  dress. 

XXIX. 

He  dress'd ;  and  like  young  people  he  was  wont 
To  take  some  trouble  with  his  toilet,  but 

This  morning  rather  spent  less  time  upon't ;    . 
Aside  his  very  mirror  soon  was  put ; 

His  curls  fell  negligently  o'er  his  front, 
His  clothes  were  not  curb'd  to  their  usual  cut. 

His  very  neckcloth*s  Gordian  knot  was  tied 

Almost  an  hair's  breadth  too  much  on  one  side. 


XXX. 

And  when  he  walk'd  down  Into  the  saloon, 
He  sate  him  pensive  o'er  a  dish  of  tea, 

Which  he  perhaps  had.  not  discover'd  soon, 
Had  it  not  happen*d  scalding  hot  to  be, 

Which  made  him  have  recourse  unto  his  spoon ; 
So  much  distrait  he  was,  that  all  could  see 

That  something  was  the  matter— -  Adeline 

The  first — but  what  she  could  not  well  divine. 


She  look'd,  and  saw  him  pale,  and  turn'd  as  pale 
Herself;  then  hastily  look'd  down,  and  mutter'd 

Something,  but  what  *s  not  stated  in  my  tale. 
Lord  Henry  said,  his  muffin  was  ill  butter*d; 

The  Duchess  of  Fltz-Fulke  play'd  with  her  veil, 
And  look'd  at  Juan  hard,  but  nothing  utterM. 

Aurora  Baby  with  her  large  dark  eyes 

Survey'd  him  with  a  kind  of  calm  surprise. 

xxxn. 

But  seeing  him  all  cold  and  silent  still, 
And  everybody  wondering  more  or  less, 

Fair  Adeline  inquired,  M  If  he  were  ill?'* 

He  started,  and  said,  "  Yes — no — rather— yea.* 

The  family  physician  had  great  skill, 
And  being  present,  now  began  to  express 

His  readiness  to  feel  his  pulse  and  tell 

The  cause,  but  Juan  said,  "  He  was  quite  welL" 

xxxm. 

"Quite  well;   yes, — no." — These  answers  wen 
mysterious, 

And  yet  his  looks  appearM  to  sanction  both, 
However  they  might  savour  of  delirious ; 

Something  like  illness  of  a  sudden  growth 
Weigh'd  on  his  spirit,  though  by  no  means  serious : 

But  for  the  rest,  as  he  himself  seem'd  loth 
To  state  the  case,  it  might  be  ta'en  for  granted 
It  was  not  the  physician  that  he  wanted. 

XXXIV. 
Lord  Henry,  who  had  now  discuss'd  his  chocolate, 

Also  the  muffin  whereof  he  complaln'd, 
Said,  Juan  had  not  got  his  usual  look  elate, 

At  which  he  marvell'd,  since  it  had  not  rain'd ; 
Then  ask'd  her  Grace  what  news  were  of  the  dukt 
of  late? 

Her  Grace  replied,  hie  Grace  was  rather  paln'd 
With  some  slight,  light,  hereditary  twinges 
Of  gout,  which  rusts  aristocratic  hinges. 


Then  Henry  turn'd  to  Juan,  and  address'd 
A  few  words  of  condolence  on  his  state : 

"  You  look,"  quoth  he,  "  as  if  you  had  had  your  rest 
Broke  in  upon  by  the  Black  Friar  of  late." 

«  What  Friar?"  said  Juan ;  and  he  did  his  best 
To  put  the  question  with  an  air  sedate, 

Or  careless ;  but  the  effort  was  not  valid 

To  hinder  him  from  growing  still  more  pallid. 

XXXVL 
"  Oh  I  have  you  never  heard  of  the  Black  Friar  ?  > 

The  spirit  of  these  walls?"— .«  In  truth  not  LM 
"  Why  Fame — but  Fame  you  know's  sometimes  a 

Tells  an  odd  story,  of  which  by  and  by :      [liar— 
Whether  with  time  the  spectre  has  grown  shyer, 

Or  that  our  sires  had  a  more  gifted  eye 
For  such  sights,  though  the  tale  is  half  believed, 
The  Friar  of  late  has  not  been  oft  perceived. 


1  [During  a  visit  to  Newitoafl,  la  1814,  Lord  Byron  actually  J  poud  to  have  haunted  the  Abbey  from  the  thne  of  »*niHm- 
ftnetod  ho  saw  the  ghost  of  the  Black  Friar,  which  wai  •up-     lutlon  of  the  monasteries.  —  Moon.] 
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«  The  last  time  was "— « I  pray,"  odd  Adeline— 

(Who  wateh'd  the  changes  of  Don  Juan's  brow, 

And  fam  itf  context  thought  she  could  divine 
Connections  stronger  than  he  chose  to  avow 

With  this  same  legend)—**  if  yon  but  design 
To  jest,  you  11  choose  tome  other  theme  Just  now, 

Because  the  present  tale  has  oft  been  told. 

And  is  not  much  improved  by  growing  old." 

TTYV1II 

"  Jest!"  quoth  Mflor;  «  why,  Adeline,  you  know 
That  we  ourselves — twas  in  the  honey  moon — 

Saw—" — "  Well,  no  matter,  twas  so  long  ago; 
But,  come,  111  set  your  story  to  a  tune." 

Graceful  as  Dian  when  she  draws  her  bow, 
She  seised  her  harp,  whose  strings  were  kindled  soon 

As  touch'd,  and  plaintively  began  to  play 

The  air  of  u  Twas  a  Friar  of  Orders  Gray." 

XXXIX. 

**  But  add  the  words,"  cried  Henry,  **  which  you  made; 

For  Adeline  is  half  a  poetess," 
Turning  round  to  the  rest,  he  smiling  said. 

Of  course  the  others  could  not  but  express 
In  courtesy  their  wish  to  see  displayed 

By  one  three  talents,  for  there  were  no  less — 
The  voice,  the  words,  the  harper's  skill,  at  once, 
Could  hardly  be  united  by  a  dunce. 


After  some  fascinating  hesitation,-— 

The  charming  of  these  charmers,  who  seem  bound, 
I  cant  tell  why,  to  this  dissimulation,— 

Fair  Adeline,  with  eyes  nx'd  on  the  ground 
At  first,  then  ktnnling  into  animation, 

Added  her  sweet  voice  to  the  lyric  sound, 
And  sang  with  much  simplicity,— a  merit 
Not  the  less  precious,  that  we  seldom  hear  it 

1. 

Beware!  beware!  of  the  Black  Friar, 

Who  sitteth  by  Norman  stone, 
For  he  mutters  his  prayer  in  the  midnight  air, 

And  his  mass  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
When  the  Lord  of  the  Hill,  Amundeville, 

Made  Norman  Church  his  prey, 
And  expelTd  the  friars,  one  friar  still 

Would  not  be  driven  away. 

2. 
Though  he  came  in  his  might,  with  King  Henry's  right, 

To  turn  church  lands  to  lay, 
With  sword  in  hand,  and  torch  to  light 

Their  walls,  if  they  said  nay ; 
A  monk  remain'd,  unchased,  unchain'd, 

And  he  did  not  seem  form'd  of  clay, 
For  he's  seen  in  the  porch,  and  he's  seen  in  thechurch, 

Though  he  is  not  seen  by  day. 

3. 
And  whether  for  good,  or  whether  for  ill, 

It  is  not  mine  to  say ; 
But  still  with  the  house  of  Amundeville 

He  abideth  night  and  day. 

i  p' Of  the  leading  superstitions,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Is  the  Irish  fiction,  which  assigns  to  certain  fanriiies  of  ancient 
descent  and  distinguished  rank,  the  privilege  of  a  Banshie, 
whose  office  it  is  to  appear,  seemingly  mourning,  while  she 
announces  the  approaching  death  of  some  one  of  the  destined 

S» 


race.  The  subject  baa  been  lately,  and  beautifully,  hive 
gated  by  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  in  his  Fairy  Legend*."  — i 
WALTia  Scott,  1829.] 


By  the  marriage-bed  of  their  tarda,  1  is  said. 

He  flits  on  the  bridal  eve; 
And  'tis  held  as  faith,  to  their  bed  of  death 

He  comes— but  not  to  grieve. 

4. 
When  an  heir  is  born,  he  Is  heard  to  mourn, 

And  when  aught  is  to  befall 
Thxt  ancient  Hn*,  to  the  pale  ltwwrahfti^ 

He  walks  from  hall  to  hall  * 
His  form  you  may  trace,  but  not  his  face. 

'Tis  Bhadow'd  by  his  cowl ; 
But  his  eyes  may  be  seen  from  the  folds 

And  they  seem  of  a  parted  souL 


But  beware!  beware!  of  the  Black  Friar, 

He  still  retains  his  sway. 
For  he  is  yet  the  church's  neftr, 

Whoever  may  be  she  lay. 
Amundeville  is  lord  by  day, 

But  the  monk  is  lord  by  night ; 
Nor  wine  nor  wassail  could  raise  a  vassal 

To  question  that  friar's  right 

6. 

Say  nought  to  him  as  he  walks  the  hall. 

And  hell  say  nought  to  you; 
He  sweeps  along  in  Ins  dusky  pall, 

As  o'er  the  grass  the  dew. 
Then  grammercy  1  for  the  Black  Friar; 

Heaven  sain  him  I  fair  or  foul. 
And  whatsoe'er  may  be  his  prayer, 

Let  ours  be  for  his  souL 

XLL 

The  lady's  voice  ceased,  and  the  thrilling  vriree 
Died  from  the  touch  that  kindled  them  to 

And  the  pause  fouoVd,  which  when  song  expires 
Pervades  a  moment  those  who  listen  round ; 

And  then  of  course  the  circle  much  admires. 
Nor  less  applauds,  as  in  politeness  bound. 

The  tones,  the  feeling,  and  the  execution, 

To  the  performer's  diffident  oonftision. 

XLIL 
Fair  Adeline,  though  In  a  careless  way. 

As  if  she  rated  such  accomplishment 
As  the  mere  pastime  of  an  Idk  day, 

Pursued  an  instant  for  her  own  content. 
Would  now  and  then  as  twere  srinfcsetf 

Yet  with  display  in  met,  at  times  relent 
To  such  performances  with  haughty  smfle, 
To  show  she  could,  if  it  were  worth  her 


I! 


run. 

Now  this  (but  we  will  whisper  it  aside) 
Was — pardon  the  pedantic  lHuttraXJon-- 

Trampling  on  Plato's  pride  with  greater  pride. 
As  did  the  Cynic  on  some  Uke  occasion; 

Deeming  the  sage  would  be  much  mortified, 
Or  thrown  into  a  philosophic  passion, 

For  a  spoilt  carpet— but  the  "  Attic  Bee* 

Was  much  consoled  by  his  own  repartee,  « 


*  I  think  that  It  wag  a  emrptt  0 

—"Thus  I  trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato  P— ♦* . 
pride,**  as  the  other  replied.  Bat  as  forpec*  are 
trodden  upon,  my  memory  probably  mlepvea  mm. 
be  a  robe,  or  tapestry,  or  a  table-earth*  or  — 
pensire  and  uncynical  piece  of  furaf tars. 
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ZLIY. 
Thus  Adeline  would  throw  into  the  shade 

(By  doing  easily,  whene'er  she  chose, 
What  dilettanti  do  with  vast  parade) 

Their  sort  of  half  prof  enion  ;  for  it  grows 
To  something  like  this  when  too  oft  displayed ; 

And  that  it  is  so,  everybody  knows, 
Who  have  heard  Mist  That  or  This,  or  Lady  T'other, 
Show  off— to  please  their  company  or  mother. 

XLV. 
Oh  1  the  long  evenings  of  duets  and  trios ! 

The  admirations  and  the  speculations ; 
The  "  Mamma  Mia's  I"  and  the  "Amor  Mlo's  !** 

The  M  Tanti  palpitiV1  on  such  occasions : 
The  M  Lasciami's,"  and  quavering  "  Addio's  I " 

Amongst  our  own  most  musical  of  nations ; 
With  M  Tu  mi  chamas's"  from  Portingale, l 
To  soothe  our  ears,  lest  Italy  should  fiUL  * 

*LVL 
In  Babylon's  bravuras~as  the  home 

Heart-ballads  of  Green  Erin  or  Gray  Highlands, 
That  bring  Lochaber  back  to  eyes  that  roam 

O'er  far  Atlantic  continents  or  islands, 
The  calentures  of  music  which  o'ercome  [lands, 

AH  mountaineers  with  dreams  that  they  are  nigh 
Mo  more  to  be  beheld  but  in  such  visions — 
Was  Adeline  well  versed,  as  compositions. 

XLVEL 
She  also  had  a  twilight  tinge  of  "Blut," 

Could  write  rhymes,  and  compose  more  than  she 
wrote, 
Made  epigrams  occasionally  too 

Upon  her  friends,  as  everybody  ought 
But  stm  from  that  sublimer  asure  hue, 

So  much  the  present  dye,  she  was  remote ; 
Was  weak  enough  to  deem  Pope  a  great  poet, 
And  what  was  worse,  was  not  ashamed  to  show  it 

•XLVIII. 
Aurora— since  we  are  touching  upon  taste, 

Which  now-a-days  is  the  thermometer 
By  whose  degrees  all  characters  are  class'd— 

Was  more  Shakspearian,  if  I  do  not  err. 
The  worlds  beyond  this  world's  perplexing  waste 

Had  more  of  her  existence,  for  In  her 
There  was  a  depth  of  feeling  to  embrace 
Thoughts,  boundless,  deep,  but  silent  too  as  Space. 

XLEL 
Not  so  her  gracious,  graceful,  graceless  Grace, 

The  full-grown  Hebe  of  Fits-Fulke,  whose  mind, 
If  she  had  any,  was  upon  her  face, 

And  that  was  of  a  fascinating  kind. 
A  little  turn  for  mischief  yon  might  trace 

Also  thereon, — but  that's  not  much;  we  find 
Few  females  without  some  such  gentle  leaven, 
For  fear  we  should  suppose  us  quite  in  heaven. 

»  [For  two  translations  of  thii  Portuguese  song,  see  p.  567.] 

*  1  remember  that  the  mayoress  of  a  provincial  town,  some- 
what surMted  with  a  similar  display  from  foreign  parti,  did 
rather  Indecorously  break  through  the  applauses  of  an  Intel- 
ligent audience—  intelligent,  1  mean,  as  to  music— for  the 
words,  betides  being  in  recondite  languages  (it  was  some 
yeari  before  the  peace,  ere  all  the  world  had  towelled,  and 
while  1  was  a  coflegUn),  were  sorely  disguised  by  the  per- 
formers:—this  mayoress,  I  say,  broke  out  with,  *r  Rot  your 
luUsnos !  for  my  part,  I  loves  a  simple  ballat  1"    Rossini  will 


I  have  not  heard  she  waa  at  all  poetic, 

Though  once  she  was  seen  reading  the  "Bath 
Guide," 
And  "  Hay  ley's  Triumphs,"  which  she  deem'd  pathetic, 

Because  she  said  her  temper  had  been  tried 
So  much,  the  bard  had  really  been  prophetic 

Of  what  she  had  gone  through  with — since  a  bride. 
But  of  ail  verse,  what  most  ensured  her  praise 
Were  sonnets  to  herself  or  "  bouts  rimes."  > 

LL 

'Twere  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  object 

Of  Adeline,  In  bringing  this  same  lay 
To  bear  on  what  appeared  to  her  the  subject 

Of  Juan's  nervous  feelings  on  that  day. 
Perhaps  she  merely  had  the  simple  project 

To  laugh  him  out  of  his  suppose*  dismay ; 
Perhaps  she  might  wish  to  confirm  him  in  it, 
Though  why  I  cannot  say — at  least  this  minute. 

LH. 
But  so  far  the  immediate  effect 

Was  to  restore  him  to  his  self-propriety, 
A  thing  quite  necessary  to  the  elect, 

Who  wish  to  take  the.  tone  of  their  society : 
In  which  you  cannot  be  too  circumspect, 

Whether  the  mode  be  persiflage  or  piety, 
But  wear  the  newest  mantle  of  hypocrisy, 
On  pain  of  much  displeasing  the  gynocracy.  * 

LUX 
And  therefore  Juan  now  began  to  rally 

His  spirits,  and  without  more  explanation 
To  jest  upon  such  themes  in  many  a  sally. 

Her  Grace,  too,  also  seised  the  same  occasion, 
With  various  similar  remarks  to  tally, 

But  wish'd  for  a  still  more  detail'd  narration 
Of  this  same  mystic  friar's  curious  doings, 
About  the  present  family's  deaths  and  wooing*. 

UV. 
Of  these  few  could  say  more  than  has  been  said ; 

They  pass'd  as  such  things  do,  for  superstition 
With  some,  while  others,  who  had  more  In  dread 

The  theme,  half  credited  the  strange  tradition ; 
And  much  was  talk'd  on  all  sides  on  that  head : 

But  Juan,  when  cross-question'd  on  the  vision, 
Which  some  supposed  (though  he  had  not  avow'd  it) 
Had  sttrrM  him,  answered  in  a  way  to  cloud  it 

LV. 
And  then,  the  mid-day  having  worn  to  one, 

The  company  prepared  to  separate ; 
Some  to  their  several  pastimes,  or  to  none, 

Some  wondering  twas  so  early,  some  so  late . 
There  was  a  goodly  match  too,  to  be  run 

Between  some  greyhounds  on  my  lord's  estate, 
And  a  young  race-horse  of  old  pedigree, 
Match 'd  for  the  spring,  whom  several  went  to  see. 

£a  good  way  to  bring  most  people  to  the  same  opinion  some 
y.  Who  would  Imagine  that  no  was  to  be  the  successor  of 
Mosart  ?  However,  I  state  this  with  diffidence,  as  a  liege  and 
loyal  admirer  of  Italian  music  in  general,  and  of  much  of 
Rossini's ;  but  we  may  say,  as  the  connoisseur  did  of  painting 
in  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  that  "the  picture  would 
be  better  painted  if  the  painter  had  taken  more  pains.'* 

»  [The  last  words  or  rhymes  of  a  number  of  verses  given  to 
a  poet  to  be  filled  up,— Toon.] 

*  [Petticoat  gorernment— female  power.  ~IMd.) 
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LYL 

There  wis  a  picture-dealer  who  had  brought 

▲  special  Titian,  warranted  original. 
So  precious  that  It  was  not  to  be  bought, 

Though  princes  the  possessor  were  besieging  aiL 
The  king  himself  had  cheapen'd  it,  but  thought 

The  civil  list  he  deigns  to  accept  (obliging  all 
His  subjects  by  his  gracious  acceptation)  — 
Too  scanty,  in  these  times  of  low  taxation. 

Lvn. 

But  as  Lord  Henry  was  a  connoisseur, — 
The  friend  of  artists,  if  not  arts, — the  owner, 

With  motives  the  most  classical  and  pure, 
So  that  he  would  have  been  the  very  donor, 

Bather  than  seller,  had  his  wants  been  fewer, 
So  much  he  deem*d  his  patronage  an  honour, 

Had  brought  the  capo  d'opera  i,  not  for  sale, 

But  for  his  judgment — never  known  to  fidL 

LVIIL 
There  was  a  modern  Goth,  I  mean  a  Gothic 

Bricklayer  of  Babel,  call'd  an  architect,        [thick, 
Brought  to  survey  these  grey  walls,  which  though  so 

Might  have  from  time  acquired  some  slight  defect; 
Wno,after  rummaging  the  Abbey  through  thick 

And  thin,  produced  a  plan  whereby  to  erect 
New  buildings  of  correctest  conformation, 
And  throw  down  old,  which  he  call'd  rtttoratio*. 

LDL 
The  cost  would  be  a  trifle — an  "old  song,1' 

Set  to  some  thousands  ('tis  the  usual  burden 
Of  that  same  tune,  when  people  hum  it  long) 

The  price  would  speedily  repay  its  worth  in 
An  edifice  no  less  sublime  fo»"  strong, 

By  which  Lord  Henry's  good  taste  would  go  forth  in 
Its  glory,  through  all  ages  rfifrifag  sunny, 
For  Gothic  daring  shown  in  English  money.  * 

LX. 
There  were  two  lawyers  busy  on  a  mortgage 

Lord  Henry  wish'd  to  raise  for  a  new  purchase ; 
Also  a  lawsuit  upon  tenures  burgage, 

And  one  on  tithes,  which  sure  are  Discord's  torches, 
Kindling  Religion  till  she  throws  down  her  gage, 

**  Untying  "  squires  "  to  fight  against  the  churches ; H  • 
There  was  a  prise  ox,  a  prize  pig,  and  ploughman, 
For  Henry  was  a  sort  of  Sabine  showman. 

LXL 

There  were  two  poachers  caught  in  a  steel  trap, 
Beady  for  gaol,  their  place  of  convalescence ; 

There  was  a  country  girl  in  a  close  cap 
And  scarlet  cloak  (I  hate  the  sight  to  see,  since 

Since— since— in  youth,  I  had  the  sad  mishap— 
But  luckily  I  have  paid  few  parish  foes  since) : 

That  scarlet  cloak,  alas  r  unclosed  with  rigour, 

Presents  the  problem  of  a  double  figure. 

LX1L 
A  reel  within  a  bottle  is  a  mystery, 

One  can't  tell  how  it  e'er  got  in  or  out ; 
Therefore  the  present  piece  of  natural  history 

I  leave  to  those  who  are  fond  of  solving  doubt ; 


1  [Capo  d 'opera— chef-d'etwm— matter-piece.] 

*  "  Aosn  Bomano,  stre  Veneto  "  Is  the  Inscription  (end 
well  inscribed  in  this  instance)  on  the  seawalls  between  the 
Adriatic  and  Venice.  The  walls  were  a  republican  work  of 
tbeVenfltians ;  the  faiscrintion,  Ibeliere,  Imperial;  and  in- 
scribed by  Napoleon  the  First.  It  is  time  to  continue  to  him 
that  title— there  will  be  a  second  by  and  by,  "  Spes  altera 
mundV'  if  he  live;  let  him  not  defeat  It  like  his  father.    But 


And  merely  state,  though  not  for  the  oiatoory, 

Lord  Henry  was  a  justice,  and  that  Scoot 
The  constable,  beneath  a  warrant's  burner, 
Had  baggM  this  poacher  upon  Nsture'i  manor. 

LXTTf. 
Now  justices  of  peace  must  judge  all  pitta 

Of  mischief  of  all  kinds,  and  keep  the  on* 
And  morals  of  the  country  from  caprices 

Of  those  who  have  not  a  licence  for  the  sum; 
And  of  an  things,  excepting  tithes  and  leases, 

Perhaps  these  are  most  dimcolt  to  tame: 
Preserving  partridges  and  pretty  wenches 
Are  pussies  to  the  moat  precautious  benches. 

LXTV. 
The  present  culprit  was  extremely  pale, 

Pale  as  if  painted  so ;  her  cheek  being  red 
By  nature,  as  in  higher  dames  less  hale 

*T  is  white,  at  least  when  they  just  rise  from  ted. 
Perhaps  she  was  ashamed  of  seeming  ftafl, 

Poor  soul  1  for  she  was  country  born  and  fand, 
And  knew  no  better  in  her  immorality 
Than  to  wax  white — for  blushes  are  for  quality. 

LXV. 
Her  black,  bright,  downcast,  yet  esplegte  eye, 

Had  gathered  a  large  tear  into  its  comer, 
Which  the  poor  thing  at  times  esssy'd  to  dry, 

For  she  was  not  a  aentimental  mourner 
Parading  an  her  sensibility, 

Nor  insolent  enough  to  scorn  the  sooner. 
But  stood  in  trembling,  patient  tribulation, 
To  be  call'd  up  for  her  *^w*»««rt«i 

LXVL 

Of  course  these  groups  were  scatter*d  here  sad  tarn. 

Not  nigh  the  gay  saloon  of  ladies  gent 
The  lawyers  in  the  study ;  and  In  sir 

The  prise  pig,  ploughman,  poachers;  the  mease: 
From  town,  vis.  architect  and  dealer,  were 

Both  busy  (as  a  general  in  his  tent 
Writing  despatches)  in  their  several  stations, 
Exulting  in  their  brilliant  lucubrations. 

LXVIL 
But  this  poor  girl  was  left  in  the  great  hall, 

While  Scout,  the  parish  guardian  of  the  frsfl, 
Discuss'd  (he  hated  beer  yclept  the  M  small*) 

A  mighty  mug  of  saoraZ  double  ale. 
She  waited  until  Justice  could  recall 

Its  kind  attentions  to  their  proper  pale, 
To  name  a  thing  in  nomenclature  rather 
Perplexing  for  most  virgins — a  chfldt  athex. 

Lxvm. 

Ton  see  here  was  enough  of  cccupation 
For  the  Lord  Henry,  link'd  with  dogs  andhpn* 

There  was  much  buttle  too,  and  laeparshoo 
Below  stairs  on  the  score  of  second  courses; 

Because,  as  suits  their  rank  and  situation, 
Those  who  in  counties  have  great  land  resouwei 

Have  "  public  days,"  when  all  men  may  area** 

Though  not  exactly  what  Is  call'd  «  open  boost.* 

In  any  ease,  he  will  be  pn.su  sbis  to  Inftecuea,  tta**1 
glorious  field  for  him,  ITbe  know  how  to  **M*al^-j**; 
poleon,  Dnke  of  Reich***,  datd  at  Vlsone  m  MS*-*  ■* 
disappointment  of  many  prophets.} 

'      M I  colours  yoo,by  that  wlutt  van  fsofa*. 
(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  ft)  answer  aw : 
Though  ye  tnsn*  the  winds,  and  let  thaw  leal 
Against  the  ckurckez." — Matte*. 
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£XCL 
But  once  a  week  or  fortnight,  uninvited 

(Thus  we  translate  a  general  invitatwm) 
All  country  gentlemen,  esquired  or  knighted, 

Hay  drop  In  without  cards,  and  take  their  station 
At  the  full  board,  and  sit  alike  delighted 

With  fashionable  wines  and  conversation ; 
And*  as  the  isthmus  of  the  grand  connection, 
Talk  o'er  themselves  the^past  and  next  election. 

LXX. 
Lord  Henry  was  a  great  electloneerer, 

Borrowing  for  boroughs  like  a  rat  or  rabbit 
But  county  contests  cost  him  rather  dearer, 

Because  the  neighbouring  Scotch  Earl  of  Giftgabbit 
Had  English  influence,  in  the  self-same  sphere  here ; 

His  son,  the  Honourable  Dick  Dicedrabbit, 
Was  member  for  the  '*  other  interest**  (meaning 
The  same  self-interest,  with  a  different  leaning). 

LXXL 

Courteous  and  cautious  therefore  in  his  county, 
He  was  all  things  to  all  men,  and  dispensed 

To  some  civility,  to  others  bounty, 
And  promises  to  all — which  last  commenced 

To  gather  to  a  somewhat  large  amount,  he 
Not  calculating  how  much  they  condensed ; 

But  what  with  keeping  some,  and  breaking  others, 

His  word  had  the  same  value  as  another's. 

LTXTT. 
A  friend  to  freedom  and  freeholders — yet 

No  less  a  friend  to  government— he  held, 
That  he  exactly  the  just  medium  hit 

'Twixt  place  and  patriotism — albeit  compeU'd, 
Such  was  his  sovereign's  pleasure,  (though  unfit, 

Be  added  modestly,  when  rebels  rall'd,) 
To  hold  some  sinecures  he  wish'd  abolish 'd, 
But  that  with  them  all  law  would  be  demoiishU 


He  was  "free  to  confess" — (whence  comes  this.phrase? 

Is*t  English  ?  No — 'tis  only  parliamentary) 
That  innovation's  spirit  now-a-daya 

Had  made  more  progress  than  for  the  last  century. 
He  would  not  tread  a  factious  path  to  praise, 

Though  for  the  public  weal  disposed  to  venture  high ; 
As  for  his  place,  he  could  but  say  this  of  it, 
That  the  fatigue  was  greater  than  the  profit 

LXXIV. 
Heaven,  and  his  friends,  knew  that  a  private  life 

Had  ever  been  his  sole  and  whole  ambition ; 
But  could  he  quit  his  king  in  times  of  strife, 

Which  threaten'd  the  whole  country  with  perdition  ? 
When  demagogues  would  with  a  butcher's  knife 

Cat  through  and  through  (oh !  damnable  incision!) 
The  Gordian  or  the  Geordl-an  knot,  whose  strings 
Have  tied  together  commons,  lords,  and  kings. 

LXXV. 
Sooner  "  come  place  into  the  civil  list  [keep  it, 

And  champion  him  to  the  utmost1 — "  he  would 
Till  duly  disappointed  or  dismiss'd : 

Profit  he  cared  not  for,  let  others  reap  it ; 
But  should  the  day  come  when  place  ceased  to  exist, 

The  country  would  have  far  more  cause  to  weep  it : 
For  how  could  it  go  on  ?    Explain  who  can ! 
Be  gloried  in  the  name  of  Englishman. 


I  LXXVL 

I  He  was  as  independent — ay,  much  more 

Than  those  who  were  not  paid  for  independence, 

As  common  soldiers,  or  a  common shore, 

Have  in  their  several  arts  or  parts  ascendance 
O'er  the  irregulars  in  lust  or  gore, 

Who  do  not  give  professional  attendance. 
Thus  on  the  mob  all  statesmen  are  as  eager 
To  prove  their  pride,  as  footmen  to  a  beggar. 

LXXVIL 
All  this  (save  the  last  etanxa)  Henry  said, 
And  thought    I  say  no  more — I*ve  said  too  much ; 

For  all  of  us  have  either  heard  or  read 

Off — or  upon  the  hustings — some  slight  such 
Hints  from  the  independent  heart  or  head 

Of  the  official  candidate,    m  touch 
No  more  on  this — the  dinner-bell  hath  rung, 
And  grace  is  said ;  the  grace  I  should  have  sung — 

LXXVUX 
But  Tm  too  late,  and  therefore  must  make  play. 

'Twas  a  great  banquet,  such  as  Albion  old 
Was  wont  to  boast  —  as  if  a  glutton's  tray 
Were  something  very  glorious  to  behold. 

But  'twas  a  public  feast  and  public  day, 

Quite  full,  right  dull,  guests  hot,  and  dishes  cold, 
Great  plenty,  much  formality,  small  cheer, 
And  everybody  out  of  their  own  sphere. 

LXXLC 
The  squires  familiarly  formal,  and 

My  lords  and  ladies  proudly  condescending ; 
The  very  servants  punling  how  to  hand 

Their  plates — without  it  might  be  too  much  bending 
From  their  high  places  by  the  sideboard's  stand 

Yet,  like  their  masters,  fearful  of  offending. 
For  any  deviation  from  the  graces 
Might  cost  both  man  and  master  too — their  places. 

LXXX 
There  were  some  hunters  bold,  and  coursers  keen. 

Whose  hounds  ne'er  err'd,  nor  greyhounds  deign'd 
to  lurch ; 
Some  deadly  shots  too,  Septembrlxers,  seen 

Earliest  to  rise,  and  last  to  quit  the  search 
Of  the  poor  partridge  through  his  stubble  screen. 

There  were  some  massy  members  of  the  church, 
Takers  of  tithes,  and  makers  of  good  matches, 
And  several  who  sung  fewer  psalms  than  catches. 


i « 


Bather  than  to,  come,  fate,  Into  the  list. 

And  champion  bm  to  the  utterance."  —  MacUth. 


There  were  some  country  wags  too  — and,  alas  t 
Some  exiles  from  the  town,  who  had  been  driven 

To  gaze,  instead  of  pavement,  upon  grass, 
And  rise  at  nine  in  lieu  of  long  eleven. 

And  lo  !  upon  that  day  it  came  to  pass, 
I  sate  next  that  o'erwhelming  son  of  heaven, 

The  very  powerful  parson,  Peter  Pith,* 

The  loudest  wit  I  e'er  was  deafen'd  with. 

LXXXTT. 
I  knew  him  in  his  livelier  London  days, 

A  brilliant  diner  out,  though  but  a  curate, 
And  not  a  joke  he  cut  but  earn'd  its  praise, 

Until  preferment  coming  at  a  sure  rate, 
(O  Providence  I  how  wondrous  are  thy  ways  I 

Who  would  suppose  thy  gifts  sometimes  obdurate  ?) 
Gave  him,  to  lay  the  devil  who  looks  o'er  Lincoln, 
A  fat  fen  vicarage,  and  nought  to  think  on. 

*  CQuetr,  Sydntw Smith,  author  of  Peler  Plymley's  Letters  t 
—  Printer's  Deril.] 
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TtV»EIII 

His  Jokes  were  sermons,  and  his  sermons  jokei; 

Bat  both  were  thrown  away  amongst  the  fens ; 
For  wit  hath  no  great  friend  In  aguish  folks. 

No  longer  ready  ears  and  short-hand  pens 
Imbibed  the  gay  bon-mot,  or  happy  hoax : 

The  poor  priest  was  reduced  to  common  sense, 
Or  to  coarse  efforts  very  loud  and  long, 
To  hammer  a  hoarse  laugh_from  the  thick  throng) 

LXXXIY. 
There  u  a  difference,  says  the  song,  M  between 

A  beggar  and  a  queen  *,"  or  was  (of  late 
The  latter  worse  used  of  the  two  we've  seen-* 

Bat  well  say  nothing  of  affairs  of  state) ; 
A  difference  "  'twixt  a  bishop  and  a  dean," 

A  difference  between  crockery  ware  and  plate, 
As  between  English  beef  and  Spartan  broth— 
And  yet  great  heroes  have  been  bred  by  both. 

LXXXV. 
Bat  of  all  nature's  discrepancies,  none 

Upon  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  difference 
Beheld  between  the  country  and  the  town, 

Of  which  the  latter  merits  every  preference 
From  those  who  have  few  resources  of  their  own 

And  only  think,  or  act,  or  feel,  with  referenc 
To  some  small  plan  of  interest  or  ambition— 
Both  which  are  limited  to  no  condition. 

LXXXYI. 
But  "  en  avant !"    The  light  loves  languish  o'er 

Long  banquets  and  too  many  guests,  although 
A  slight  repast  makes  people  love  much  more, 

Bacchus  and  Ceres  being,  as  we  know. 
Even  from  our  grammar  upwards,  friends  of  yore 

With  vivifying  Venus  >,  who  doth  owe 
To  these  the  invention  of  champagne  and  truffles : 
Temperance  delights  her,  but  long  fasting  ruffles. 


LXXXYIL 

Dully  pass'd  o'er  the  dinner  of  the  day ; 

And  Juan  took  his  place,  he  knew  not  where, 
Confused,  in  the  confusion,  and  distrait, 

And  sitting  as  if  naU'd  upon  his  chair : 
Though  knives  and  forks  clank'd  round  as  in  a  fray, 

He  seem'd  unconscious  of  all  passing  there, 
Till  some  one,  with  a  groan,  exprest  a  wish 
(Unheeded  twice)  to  have  a  fin  of  fish. 


LXXXVUL 
On  which,  at  the  third  asking  of  the  banns, 

He  started ;  and  perceiving  smiles  around 
Broadening  to  grins,  he  colourV)  more  than  once, 

And  hastily — as  nothing  can  confound 
A  wise  man  more  than  laughter  from  a  dunce — 

Inflicted  on  the  dish  a  deadly  wound, 
And  with  such  hurry,  that,  ere  he  could  curb  it, 
He  had  paid  his  neighbour's  prayer  with  half  a  turbot 

LXXX1X. 
This  was  no  bad  mistake,  as  it  occurrM, 

The  supplicator  being  an  amateur ; 
But  others,  who  were  left  with  scarce  a  third, 

Were  angry — as  they  well  might,  to  be  sure, 
They  wonder'd  how  a  young  man  so  absurd 

Lord  Henry  at  his  table  should  endure ; 
And  this,  and  his  not  knowing  how  much  oats 
Had  Mien  last  market,  cost  his  host  three  votes. 


»  f  There 'i  a  diStorenoe 
And  I  Tl  tell  you  the 


a 
ray; 


andaqi 


They  little  knew,  or  might  have  symnwhhai, 
That  he  the  night  betas  had  seen  a  aha*; 

A  prologue  which  hat  attgfctty  harmonised 
With  the  substantial  company  engrow'd 

By  matter,  and  so  much  nvlarlamed, 

That  one  scarce  knew  at  what  to  marvel  nut 

Of  two  things —how  (the  question  rather  odd  ») 

Such  bodies  could  hare  souls,  or  scab  sacfc  bods* 


But  what  confused  him  man  than  smfle  or  rtnt, 
From  all  the  Isqutras  ant  'squlnaw  errand, 

Who  wonder'd  at  the  abstraction  of  hh  air, 
Especially  as  he  had  been  rcnown'd 

For  some  vivacity  among  the  fair. 
Even  in  the  country  circle's  narrow  bound— 

(For  little  things  upon  ay  lord's  estate 

Were  good  small  talk  for  others  stiD  lea  gwet)-. 

xco. 

Was,  that  he  caught  Aurora's  eye  on  Ma, 

And  something  like  a  santte  npot 
Now  this  he  really  rather  took  anms; 

In  those  who  rarely  smile,  their  smfle  bemnta 
A  strong  external  motive;  and  in  this 

Smile  of  Aurora's  there  was  nought  topitac 
Or  hope,  or  love,  with  any  of  the  wflet 
Which  some  pretend  to  trace  in  ladles'  anftav 

xcm 

'Twas  a  mere  quiet  smile  of  contrmphtion, 
Indicative  of  some  surprise  and  pity; 

And  Juan  grew  carnation  with  vexation, 
Which  was  not  very  wise,  and  still  hss  w«y, 

Since  he  had  garaM  at  least  her  oesemtfan, 
A  most  important  outwork  of  the  chy— »  ^ 

As  Juan  should  have  known,  had  not  hh  sens* 

By  last  night's  ghost  been  drisen  mwtt***8* 

xcir. 

But  what  was  bad,  she  did  not  bloat  in  tnm. 
Nor  seem  embarrassed —quite  the  eantnvy; 

Her  aspect  was  as  usual,  still— as!  stern— 
And  she  withdrew,  but  cast  not  down,  asr  «jft 

Yet  grew  a  little  pale—  with  what?  coswrn? 
I  know  not ;  but  her  colour  ne'er  was  ateji- 

Though  sometimes  faintly  flush'd— and  ahwpcw 

As  deep  seas  in  a  sunny  atmosphere. 

xcv. 

But  Adeline  was  occupied  by  feme 

This  day;  and  watching}  witching;  eandaaew 
To  the  consumers  of  fish,  fowl,  and  fame, 

And  dignity  with  courtesy  so  btarib* 
As  all  must  blend  whose  part  it  Is  to  aha 

(Especially  as  the  sixth  year  fa  endfaaj ) 
At  their  lord's,  son's,  or  ataBar  coax****** 
Safe  conduct  through  the  rocks  of  is  ahrflont 

xcn. 

Though  this  was  most  expedient  on  the  wb* 
And  usual — Joan,  when  he  cast  a  glinoi 

On  Adeline  while  playing  her  grand  rote, 
Which  she  went  through  as  though  it  were  *  < 

Betraying  only  now  and  then  her  soul 
By  a  look  scarce  perceptibly  askance 

(Of  weariness  or  scorn),  began  to  fad 

6ome  doubt  how  much  of  Adeline  was  rm$ 


A  queen  does  not  iwunr,  nor  gd  drank  Hat  i 

NorbelulfMnernraiCavO  . 

*  [fcine  Cerero  si  B*cd»  frig*  Vena*.- A**0*! 
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xcvn. 

So  well  she  acted  all  and  every  part 

By  turns — with  that  vivacious  versatility, 
Which  many  people  take  for  want  of  heart 

They  err — 'tis  merely  what  la  call'd  mobility, » 
A  thing  of  temperament  and  not  of  art, 

Though  seeming  so,  from  its  supposed  facility ; 
And  false — though  true ;  for  surely  they  *re  sincerest, 
Mho  are  strongly  acted  on  by  what  is  nearest. 

XCVIDL 
This  makes  your  actors,  artists,  and  romancers, 

Heroes  sometimes,  though  seldom — sages  never : 
But  speakers,  bards,  diplomatists,  and  dancers, 

Little  that's  great,  but  much  of  what  is  clever; 
Most  orators,  but  very  few  financiers, 

Though  all  Exchequer  chancellors  endeavour, 
Of  late  years,  to  dispense  with  Cocker's  rigours, 
And  grow  quite  figurative  with  their  figures. 

XCUL 
The  poets  of  arithmetic  are  they 

Who,  though  they  prove  not  two  and  two  to  be 
Five,  as  they  might  do  in  a  modest  way, 

Rave  plainly  made  it  out  that  four  are  three, 
Judging  by  what  they  take,  and  what  they  pay. 

The  Sinking  Fund's  unfathomable  sea, 
That  most  unllquldating  liquid,  leaves 
The  debt  unsunk,  yet  sinks  all  it  receives. 

C. 
While  Adeline  dispensed  her  airs  and  graces, 

The  fair  Fltx-Fulke  seem'd  very  much  at  ease ; 
Though  too  well  bred  to  quiz  men  to  their  faces, 

Her  laughing  blue  eyes  with  a  glance  could  seise 
The  ridicules  of  people  in  all  places — 

That  honey  of  your  fashionable  bees — 
And  store  it  up  for  mischievous  enjoyment ; 
And  this  at  present  was  her  kind  employment 

CI. 
However,  the  day  closed,  as  days  must  close ; 

The  evening  also  waned — and  coffee  came. 
Each  carriage  was  announced,  and  ladies  rose, 

And  curtsying  off,  as  curtsies  country  dame, 
Retired :  with  most  unfashionable  bows 

Their  docile  esquires  also  did  the  same, 
Delighted  with  their  dinner  and  their  host, 
But  with  the  Lady  Adeline  the  most 

en. 

Some  praised  her  beauty :  others  her  great  grace; 

The  warmth  of  her  politeness,  whose  sincerity 
Was  obvious  in  each  feature  of  her  face, 

Whose  traits  were  radiant  with  the  rays  of  verity. 
Tea ;  she  was  truly  worthy  her  high  place ! 

No  one  could  envy  her  deserved  prosperity. 
And  then  her  dress — what  beautiful  simplicity 
Draperied  her  form  with  curious  felicity  !* 

cm. 

Meanwhile  sweet  Adeline  deserved  their  praises, 

By  an  impartial  indemnification 
For  all  her  past  exertion  and  soft  phrases, 

In  a  most  edifying  conversation, 

•  to  French  umobOiU."  I  am  not  sure  that  mobility  to 
KnglUh  i  but  It  to  expressive  of  a  quality  which  rather  belong! 
to  other  climates,  though  It  !•  sometimes  teen  to  a  great  ex- 
tent In  our  own.  It  may  be  defined  as  an  excessive  suscepti- 
bility of  Immediate  impressions— at  the  same  time  without 
losing  the  put  :  and  to,  though  sometimes  apparently  useful 
to  the  possessor,  a  most  painful  and  unhappy  attribute.— [That 
Lord  Byron  was  rally  aware  not  only  of  the  abundance  of  this 
quality  in  his  own  nature,  bat  of  the  danger  In  which  it  placed 
consistency  and  singleness  of  character,  did  not  require  this 
note  to  assure  you.    The  consciousness,  indeed,  of  his  own 


Which  turn'd  upon  their  late  guests' miens  and  feces, 

And  families,  even  to  the  last  relation ; 
Their  hideous  wives,  their  horrid  selves  and  dresses, 
And  truculent  distortion  of  their  tresses. 

CIV. 

True,  she  said  little  —  't  was  the  rest  that  broke 

Forth  into  universal  epigram ; 
But  then  t  was  to  the  purpose  what  she  spoke: 

Like  Addison's  **  feint  praises,"  so  wont  to  damn, 
Her  own  but  served  to  set  off  every  joke, 

As  music  chimes  in  with  a  melodrame. 
How  sweet  the  task  to  shield  an  absent  friend  1 
I  ask  but  this  of  mine,  to not  defend. 

CV. 

There  were  but  two  exceptions  to  this  keen 

Skirmish  of  wits  o'er  the  departed ;  one 
Aurora,  with  her  pure  and  placid  mien ; 

And  Juan,  too,  in  general  behind  none 
In  gay  remark  on  what  he  had  heard  or  seen, 

Sate  silent  now,  his  usual  spirits  gone : 
In  vain  he  heard  the  others  rail  or  rally, 
He  would  not  join  them  in  a  single  sally. 

CVL 
'T  is  true  he  saw  Aurora  look  as  though 

She  approved  his  silence ;  she  perhaps  r"**tot)fc 
Its  motive  for  that  charity  we  owe 

But  seldom  pay  the  absent,  nor  would  look 
Farther;  it  might  or  it  might  not  be  so. 

But  Juan,  sitting  silent  in  his  nook, 
Observing  little  in  his  reverie, 
Yet  saw  this  much,  which  he  was  glad  to  see. 

cvn. 

The  ghost  at  least  had  done  him  this  much  good, 

In  making  him  as  silent  as  a  ghost, 
If  in  the  circumstances  which  ensued 

He  gain'd  esteem  where  it  was  worth  the  most} 
And  certainly  Aurora  had  renewM 

In  him  some  feelings  he  had  lately  lost, 
Or  harden'd ;  feelings  which,  perhaps  ideal, 
Are  so  divine,  that  I  must  deem  them  real:  — 

cvm. 

The  love  of  higher  things  and  better  days ; 

The  unbounded  hope,  and  heavenly  ignorance 
Of  what  is  call'd  the  world,  and  the  world's  ways; 

The  moments  when  we  gather  from  a  glance 
More  joy  than  from  all  future  pride  or  praise, 

Which  kindle  manhood,  but  can  ne'er  entrance 
The  heart  in  an  existence  of  its  own, 
Of  which  another's  bosom  is  the  zone. 

CDL 

Who  would  not  sigh  a*  m  rav  nuBtpuur 
That  hath  a  memory,  or  that  had  a  heart? 

Alas!  her  star  must  fade  like  that  of  Dian : 
Bay  fades  on  ray,  as  years  on  years  depart 

Anacreon  only  had  the  soul  to  tie  an 
TJnwithermg  myrtle  round  the  unblunted  dart 

Of  Eros :  but  though  thou  hast  playM  us  many  tricks, 

Still  we  respect  thee,  "  Alma  Venus  Genetrix  lH* 

natural  tendency  to  yield  thus  to  every  chance  Impression, 
and  change  with  every  passing  Impulse,  was  not  only  for  ever 
present  in  his  mind,  but  had  the  effect  of  keeping  turn  In  that 
general  line  of  consistency,  on  certain  greet  subjects,  which  he 
continued  to  preserve  throughout  life. — Mooaa.} 

*  "  Curiosa(eUdtas."~PxTaoiauB  Abbitxb. 

*  C"  Damn  with  taint  praise,  assent  with  dvO  leer. 

And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer. ' 

Pore  <m  A4M*m  ] 
4      JT — —  "  genetrix  hominum,  di»6mque  voluntas* 
Alma  Venus  1 "  —  Lucarr.  lib.  L] 
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And  full  of  sentiments,  sublime  as  billows 
Heaving  between  this  world  and  worlds  beyond* 

Don  Juan,  when  the  midnight  hour  of  pillows 
Arrived,  retired  to  his ;  but  to  despond 

Bather  than  rest.   Instead  of  poppies,  willows 
Waved  o'er  his  couch ;  he  meditated,  fond 

Of  those  sweet  bitter  thoughts  which  banish  sleep, 

And  make  the  worldling  sneer,  the  youngling  weep. 

CXL 

The  night  was  as  before :  he  was  undrest, 
Saving  his  night-gown,  which  is  an  undress ; 

Completely  "  sans  calotte,"  and  without  vest ; 
In  short,  he  hardly  could  be  clothed  with  less : 

But  apprehensive  of  his  spectral  guest, 

He  sate  with  feelings  awkward  to  express 
-  (By  those  who  have  not  had  such  visitations), 

Expectant  of  the  ghost's  fresh  operations. 

CXIL 
And  not  in  vain  he  listen'd; — Hush!  what's  that? 

I  see  — I  see  —  Ah,  no !  — tis  not — yet  'tis  — 
Ye  powers !  it  is  the — the — the  —  Pooh !  the  cat  2 

The  devil  may  take  that  stealthy  pace  of  his ! 
So  like  a  spiritual  pit-a-pat, 

Or  tiptoe  of  an  amatory  Miss, 
Gliding  the  first  time  to  a  rendezvous, 
And  dreading  the  chaste  echoes  of  her  shoe. 

CXm. 
Again — what  is't  ?  The  wind  ?  No,  no, — this  time 

It  is  the  sable  Friar  as  before, 
With  awful  footsteps  regular  as  rhyme, 

Or  (as  rhymes  may  be  in  these  days)  much  more. 
Again  through  shadows  of  the  night  sublime, 

When  deep  sleep  fell  on  men,  and  the  world  wore 
The  starry  darkness  round  her  like  a  girdle 
Spangled  with  gems — the  monk  made  his  blood  curdle. 

CXIV. 

A  noise  like  to  wet  fingers  drawn  on  glass, l 
Which  sets  the  teeth  on  edge ;  and  a  slight  clatter, 

Like  showers  which  on  the  midnight  gusts  will  pass, 
Sounding  like  very  supernatural  water, 

Came  over  Juan's  ear,  which  throbb'd,  alas ! 
For  immaterialism  's  a  serious  matter ; 

So  that  even  those  whose  faith  is  the  most  great 

In  souls  immortal,  shun  them  tete-a-tete. 

CXV. 
Were  his  eyes  open  ?  — Yes  1  and  his  mouth  too. 

Surprise  has  this  effect — to  make  one  dumb, 
Yet  leave  the  gate  which  eloquence  slips  through 

As  wide  as  if  a  long  speech  were  to  come. 
Nigh  and  more  nigh  the  awful  echoes  drew, 

Tremendous  to  a  mortal  tympanum : 
His  eyes  were  open,  and  (as  was  before 
Stated)  his  mouth.    What  open'd  next  ? — the  door. 

CXVL 
It  open'd  with  a  most  infernal  creak, 

Like  that  of  hell.     u  Lasciate  ogni  speransa 
Yoi  ch'  entrate ! "    The  hinge  seemed  to  speak, 

Dreadful  as  Dante's  rhima,  or  this  stanza ; 
Or — but  all  words  upon  such  themes  are  weak : 

A  single  shade's  sufficient  to  entrance  a 
Hero  —  for  what  is  substance  to  a  spirit  ? 
Or  how  is't  matter  trembles  to  come  near  it  ? 


>  8m  the  account  of 
Charles  of  Saxony, 
was  wfustdumltifllr? 


the  ghost  of  the  uncle  of  Prince 
by  Schroepfer— "Karl— Karl— 


exvn. 

The  door  flew  wfcle,  not  swiftly, — but,  »ty 
The  sea-gulls,  with  a  steady,  sober  flight— 

And  then  swung  back ;  nor  dose — bat  stood  awry. 
Half  letting  in  long  shadows  on  the  light. 

Which  still  in  Juan's  candlesticks  bura'd  higa. 
For  he  had  two,  both  tolerably  bright. 

And  in  the  door-way,  darkening  darkness,  stood 

The  sable  Friar  in  his  solemn  hood. 

exvw. 

Don  Juan  shook,  as  erst  he  had  been  shaken 
The  night  before ;  but  being  sick  of  shaking, 

He  first  inclined  to  think  he  had  been  mistaken; 
And  then  to  be  ashamed  of  such  mistaking ; 

His  own  internal  ghost  began  to  awaken 
Within  him,  and  to  quell  his  corporal  quaking  — > 

Hinting  that  soul  and  body  on  the  whole 

Were  odds  against  a  disembodied  souL 

CXDL 

And  then  his  dread  grew  wrath,  and  his  wrath  fiera. 

And  he  arose,  advanced — the  shade  retreated; 
But  Juan,  eager  now  the  truth  to  pierce. 

Followed,  bis  veins  no  longer  cold,  but  heated. 
Resolved  to  thrust  the  mystery  carte  and  tierce,  » 

At  whatsoever  risk  of  being  defeated : 
The  ghost  stopp'd,  menaced,  then  retired,  until  ■ 

He  reach'd  the  ancient  wall,  then  stood  stone  sttflL 

cxx.  ' 

Juan  put  forth  one  arm  —  Eternal  powers !  | 

It  touch'd  no  soul,  nor  body,  but  the  wall. 

On  which  the  moonbeams  fell  in  silvery  showers. 
Chequer'd  with  all  the  tracery  of  the  hall ; 

He  shudderM,  as  no  doubt  the  bravest  cowers 
When  he  cant  tell  whattls  that  doth  appal 

How  odd,  a  single  hobgoblin's  nonentity 

Should  cause  more  fear  than  a  whole  host's  identity  '    . 

CXXL 
But  still  the  shade  remaln'd :  the  blue  eyes  glared. 

And  rather  variably  for  stony  death ; 
Yet  one  thing  rather  good  the  grave  had  spared. 

The  ghost  had  a  remarkably  sweet  breath : 
A  straggling  curl  show*d  he  had  been  nur-hair*d ; 

A  red  lip,  with  two  rows  of  pearls  beneath. 
Gleam'd  forth,  as  through  the  casement's  Ivy  shroai 
The  moon  peep'd,  just  escaped  from  a  grey  deed. 

CXXIL 
And  Juan,  ponied,  but  stQl  curious,  thrust 

His  other  arm  forth  — Wonder  upon  woroiei  ! 
It  press'd  upon  a  hard  but  glowing  bust. 

Which  beat  as  if  there  was  a  warm  heart  under. 
He  found,  as  people  on  most  trials  must, 

That  he  had  made  at  first  a  silly  blunder. 
And  that  in  his  confusion  he  had  caught 
Only  the  wall,  instead  of  what  he  sought. 

exxm. 

The  ghost,  if  ghost  ft  were,  seem'd  a  sweet  soul 

As  ever  lurk'd  beneath  a  holy  hood : 
A  dimpled  chin,  a  neck  of  ivory,  stole 

Forth  into  something  much  like  flesh  and  blood  ; 
Back  fell  the  sable  frock  and  dreary  cowl. 

And  they  reveaTd — alas !  thai  e'er  they  sfconU ' 
In  full,  voluptuous,  but  as*  o*ergrown  bulk. 
The  phantom  of  her  frolic  Once — Fits-Fuike  t 
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CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


CANTO  THE  FIRST. 

Note  [A].  — Battlz  op  Talatma.     See  p.  9. 

'*  To  feed  tke  crow  on  TalemeraU  plain, 
Andjertiine  the  field  that  tack  pretend*  to  gam." 

Stanza  xll. 

Wi  think  It  right  to  restore  here  a  note  which  Lord  Byron 
himself  suppressed  with  reluctance,  at  the  argent  request  of  a 
friend.  It  anodes,  inter  aha,  to  the  then  recent  publication  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  M  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,"  ot  which  work 
the  profits  had  been  handsomely  given  to  the  cause  of  Portu- 
guese patriotism :— •"  We  hare  heard  wonders  of  the  Portu- 
guese lately,  and  their  gallantry.  Pray  Heaven  it  continue ! 
yet  *  would  It  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  were  well  1*  They 
must  flght  a  great  many  hours,  by  *  Shrewsbury  clock,'  before 
the  number  of  their  slain  equals  that  of  our  countrymen 
butchered  by  these  kind  creatures,  now  metamorphosed  Into 
♦  cacadore*/  and  what  not  I  merely  state  a  met,  not  confined 
to  Portugal  t  for  in  Sicily  and  Malta  we  are  knocked  on  the 
head  at  a  handsome  average  nightly,  and  not  a  Sicilian  ox 
Ksltf*  is  ever  punished !  The  neglect  of  protection  Is  dis- 
graceful to  our  government  and  governors ;  for  the  murders 
are  as  notorious  as  the  moon  that  shines  upon  them,  and  the 
apathy  that  overlooks  them.  The  Portuguese,  it  is  to  be 
hopeo,  are  complimented  with  the  '  Forlorn  Hope,'— if  the 
cowards  are  become  brave  (like  the  rest  of  their  kind,  in  a 
corner),  pray  let  them  display  It.  But  there  is  a  subscription 
for  these  *  £{*#v-JuA*,'  (they  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the 
epithet  once  applied  to  the  Spartans) ;  and  all  the  charitable 
patronymics,  from  ostentatious  A.  to  diffident  Z.,  and  1/.  U.  Orf. 
from '  An  admirer  of  Valour,'  are  in  requisition  for  the  lists 
at  Lloyd's,  and  the  honour  of  British  benevolence.  Well  I  we 
have  fought,  and  subscribed,  and  bestowed  peerages,  and 
buried  the  killed  by  our  friends  and  foes ;  and,  lo  I  all  this  is 
to  be  done  over  again!  Like  Lien  Chi  (in  Goldsmith's 
Citizen  of  the  World)  as  we  *  grow  older,  we  grow  never 
the  better.*  It  would  be  pleasant  to  learn  who  will  subscribe 
(or  us,  in  or  about  the  year  1816,  and  what  nation  will  send 
fifty  thousand  men,  first  to  be  decimated  in  the  capital,  and 
then  decimated  again  (in  the  Irish  fashion,  nine  out  of  tern) 
la  the '  bed  of  honour ; '  which,  as  Serjeant  Kite  says,  Is  con- 
siderably larger  and  more  commodious  than  '  the  bed  of 
Ware.'  Then  they  must  have  a  poet  to  write  the  *  Vision  of 
Don  Perceval,'  and  generously  bestow  the  profits  of  the  well 
and  widely  printed  quarto,  to  rebuild  the '  Backwynd '  and 
the  *  Canongate,'  or  furnish  new  kilt*  for  the  half-roasted 
Highlanders.  Lord  Wellington,  however,  has  enacted 
marvels  |  end  so  did  his  oriental  brother,  whom  I  saw  cha- 
rioteering over  the  French  flag,  and  heard  clipping  bad 
Spanish,  after  listening  to  the  speech  of  a  patriotic  cobbler  of 
Casus,  on  the  event  of  his  own  entry  Into  that  dry,  and  the 
exit  of  some  five  thousand  bold  Britons  out  of  this 4  best  of 
all  possible  worlds.'  Sorely  were  we  pussled  how  to  dispose 
of  that  same  victory  of  Talavera  i  and  a  victory  it  surely  was 
somewhere,  for  everybody  claimed  it.  The  Spanish  despatch 
and  mob  called  It  Cuesta's,  and  made  no  great  mention  of 
the  Viscount ;  the  French  called  it  theirs  (to  my  great  discom- 
uture,  —  for  a  French  consul  stopped  my  mouth  in 


with  a  pestilent  Paris  Gaaette,  just  as  I  had  killed  Sebastiana 
•  in  buckram,'  and  King  Joseph  '  In  Kendal  green ')  — and 
we  have  not  yet  determined  what  to  call  it,  or  whose ;  for, 
certes,  It  was  none  of  our  own.  Howbeit,  Massena's  retreat 
is  a  great  comfort ;  and  as  we  nave  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
pursuing  for  some  years  past,  no  wonder  we  are  a  little 
awkward  at  first.  No  doubt  we  shall  Improve ;  or,  if  not,  we 
have  only  to  take  to  our  old  way  of  retrograding,  and  there 
we  are  at  home." 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 

Note  [A].  — Removal  or  the  Wo&ks  or  Akt  raoat 
Athzns.     See  p.  17. 

14  But  most  the  modem  Heft  ignoble  boast. 
To  riot  what  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  Time  hath  spared." 

Stanaaxii. 
At  this  moment  (January  S,  1810),  besides  what  has  been 
already  deposited  In  London,  an  Hydriot  vessel  Is  In  the 
Pyrseus  to  receive  every  portable  relic.  Thus,  as  1  heard  a 
young  Greek  observe,  in  common  with  many  of  bis  country- 
men—for, lost  as  they  are,  they  yet  (eel  on  this  occasion-, 
thus  may  Lord  Elgin  boast  of  having  ruined  Athens.  An 
Italian  painter  of  the  first  eminence,  named  Lusieri,  is  the 
agent  of  devastation ;  and  like  the  Greekjfmfer  of  Verres  in. 
Sicily,  who  followed  the  same  profession,  he  has  proved  the 
able  Instrument  of  plunder.  Between  this  artist  and  the 
French  Consul  FauveL  who  wishes  to  rescue  the  remains 
for  his  own  government,  there  Is  now  a  violent  dispute  con- 
cerning a  ear  employed  In  their  conveyance,  the  wheel  of 
which  —  I  wish  they  were  both  broken  upon  it  I— has  been 
locked  up  by  the  Consul,  and  Lusieri  has  laid  his  complaint 
before  the  Waywode.  Lord  Elgin  has  been  extremely  happy 
in  his  choice  of  Signor  Lusieri.  During  a  residence  of  ten 
years  in  Athens,  he  never  had  the  curiosity  to  proceed  as 
far  as  Sunium  (now  Cape  Colonna),  till  he  ftocirnipanted 
us  In  our  second  excursion.  However,  his  works,  as  far  as 
they  go,  are  most  beautiful :  but  they  are  almost  all  un- 
finished. While  he  and  his  patrons  confine  themselves  to 
tasting  medals,  appreciating  cameos,  sketching  columns,  and 
cheapening  gems,  their  little  absurdities  are  as  harmless  as 
Insect  or  fox-hunting,  maiden  speechifying,  barouche-driving 
or  any  such  pastime ;  but  when  they  carry  away  three  or  four 
shiploads  of  the  most  valuable  and  massy  relics  that  time  and 
barbarism  have  left  to  the  most  Injured  and  most  celebrated 
of  cities ;  when  they  destroy,  In  a  vain  attempt  to  tear  down 
those  works  which  have  been  the  admiration  of  ages,  I  know 
no  motive  which  can  excuse,  no  name  which  can  designate 
the  perpetrators  of  this  dastardly  devastation.  It  was  not  the 
least  of  the  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  Verres,  that  he  had 
plundered  Sicily,  In  the  manner  since  Imitated  at  Athens. 
The  most  unblushing  Impudence  could  hardly  go  farther 
than  to  affix  the  name  of  its  plunderer  to  the  walls  of  the 
Acropolis ;  while  the  wanton  and  useless  defacement  of  the 
whole  range  of  the  basso-relievos,  In  one  compartment  of  the 
temple,  wOl  never  permit  that  name  to  be  pronounced  by  an 
observer  without  execration. 

On  this  occasion  I  speak  impartially :  I  am  not  a  collector 
or  admirer  of  coUectloni,  consequently  no  rival ;  but  I  have 
some  early  prepossession  In  fcvour  of  Greece,  and  do  not 
think  the  honour  of  England  advanced  by  plunder,  whether 
of  India  or  Autre 
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Atw^Imw  noble  Lord  taw  done  batter,  became  he  baa  done 
leaa :  bat  some  other*,  more  or  leu  noble,  jet  "  all  honour- 
able men,"  hare  done  teat,  became,  after  a  deal  of  excavation 
and  execration,  bribery  to  the  Waywode,  mining  and 
countermining,  they  hare  done  nothing  at  all.  We  hadauch 
ink  abed,  and  wine  shed,  which  almost  ended  in  bloodshed  I 
Lord  B.'a  u  prig"— see  Jonathan  Wild  for  the  definition  of 
"priggism"  — quarrell'd  with  another,  Grophu1  by 
(a  rery  good  name  too  for  hia  btuinesi),  and  mattered 
thing  about  satisfaction.  In  a  verbal  answer  to  a  note  of  the 
poor  Prussian:  this  was  stated  at  table  to  Gropios,  who 
laughed,  bat  could  eat  no  dinner  afterwards.  The  rivals 
were  not  .reconciled  when  I  left  Greece.  1  have  reason  to 
remember  their  squabble,  for  they  wasted  to  make  me  their 
arbitrator. 


Note  [B].  — Albajoa  avd  thk  Albamiavs. 
See  p.  20. 


Land  qf  Albania!  let 
On  tkeet  thorn  rugged 


eye* 


/" 
Stansa  xxxvli. 


Albania  comprises  part  of  Macedonia,  IUjria,  Oleoma,  and 
Epirus.  likanrier  is  the  Turkish  word  for  Alexander ;  and 
the  celebrated  Scanderbeg  (Lord  Alexander)  is  alluded  to 
hi  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  thirty-eighth  stansa.  J 
do  not  know*  whether  I  am  correct  in  making  Scanderbeg 
the  countryman  of  Alexander,  who  was  born  at  Pella  in 
Macedon,  but  Mr.  Gibbon  terms  him  so,  and  adds  Pyrrhus 
to  the  list,  in  speaking  of  his  exploits. 

Of  Albania  Gibbon  remarks,  thai  a  country  "  within  sight 
of  Italy  is  leas  known  than  the  interior  of  America."  Cir- 
cumstances, of  little  consequence  to  mention,  led  Mr.  Hob- 
house  and  myself  into  that  country  before  we  -visited  any 
other  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Major  Leake,  then  officially  resident  at  Joannlna,  no 
other  Englishmen  hare  ever  advanced  beyond  the  capital 
into  the  interior,  as  that  gentleman  very  lately  assured  me. 
All  Pacha  was  at  that  time  (October,  1809)  carrying  on  war 
against  Ibrahim  Pacha,  whom  he  had  driven  to  Berat, 
a  strong  fortress,  which  he  was  then  besieging;  on  our 
arrival  at  Joamrina  we  were  invited  to  Tepaleni,  his  high- 
neas*s  birthplace,  and  favourite  Serai,  only  one  day's 
distance  from  Berat \  at  this  Juncture  the  Visier  had  made 
it  his  head-quarters.  After  some  stay  in  the  capital,  we 
cordlngly  followed ;  bat  though  furnished  with  ever 
modarlon,  and  escorted  by  one  of  the  Vizier's  secretaries,  we 
were  nine  days  (on  account  of  the  rains)  in  accomplishing  a 
journey  which,  on  our  return,  barely  occupied  four.  On  oar 
route  we  passed  two  dties,  Argyrocastro  and  Lfoochabo, 
apparently  little  inferior  to  Yanma  in  Use ;  and  no  pencil  or 
pen  can  ever  do  Justice  to  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Zitaa 
DeMnachl,  the  frontier  village  of  Epirus  and  Albania 


On  Albania  audita  inhabitants  lam  unwilling  to  descant, 
because  this  will  be  done  so  much  better  by  my  fellow-tra- 
veller, in  a  work  which  inayprobably  precede  this  in  publica- 
tion, that  I  as  little  wish  to  follow  as  I  would  to  anticipate 
him.  But  some  few  observations  are  necessary  to  the  text. 
The  Arnaoota,  or  AJbanese,  struck  me  forcibly  by  their 
resemblance  to  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  in  dress,  figure, 
and  manner  of  living.  Their  very  mountains  seemed  Cale- 
donian, with  a  kinder  cmnate.  The  kilt,  though  White  ;  the 
spare,  active  form ;  their  dialect,  Celtic  in  its  sound,  and  their 
hardy  habits,  all  carried  me  back  to  Morven.  No  nation  are 
so  detested  and  dreaded  by  their  neighbours  as  the  Albaneae; 
the  Greeks  hardly  regard  them  as  Christians,  or  the  Turks 
as  Moslems ;  and  in  met  they  are  a  mixture  of  both,  and 
sometimes  neither.     Their  habits  are  predatory—  all  are 

1  Tfak  8r.  GnpiMM 
•katcatn*.  In  which  he  < 
SertJStAnnfUairftt. 

i  in  the  turn  of  8r-  Loriai. — A  t 


armed  j  and  the  red-shawled  Amaoets,  ths 
Chimariots,  and  Gegdes  are  treacherous ;  at 
somewhat  in  garb,  and  osianrtallr  to  chamta.  la  ar- 
my own  experience  goes,  I  can  speak  nweaneh,  1 1 
attended  by  two,  aa  Infidel  and  a  Maswuman.to 
nople  and  every  other  part  of  Turkey  which  cane  vXann? 
observation;  and  more  finthful  m  fart,  or  ttolhhaenw  a 
service,  are  rarely  to  be  found.  The  fafiial  «s»  nmi 
Basilius,  the  Moslem,  Dervish  Tahiti;  the farm*  torn 4 
middle  age,  and  the  latter  about  my  own.  BadUatenawa; 
charged  by  An*  Pacha  to  person  toatteades;  aatDvaa 
was  one  of  fifty  who  accompanied  ns  throat*  cat  to*  4 
Acarnania  to  the  hanks  of  Achelons,  sad  eneanlialfaav 
longhi  in  JEtolla.  There  I  took  him  into  aw  ova  anv, 
and  never  had  occasion  to  repent  It  tfil  ttenoaauoT*; 
departure. 

When,  in  1810,  after  the  departure  of  my  Wend  It  &> 
bouse  for  England.  I  was  seised  with  a  sever*  five?  *.* 
Morea,  these  men  saved  my  life  by  night***;  asaj  *. 
physician,  whose  throat  they  threatened  tocatHlntm 
cured  within  a  given  time.  To  this  usjiuIsImj  ibis  an* 
posthumous  retribution,  and  a  resolute  rerastl  of  Dr.lanv 
mU's  prescriptions,  I  sttributedn^reoTrerr.  I  bad  aft? 
last  remaining  English  aervant  at  Athens  j  mjingmm^ 
as  111  as  myself,  and  my  poor  Araaouf  i  aarsai  atiaa 
attention  which  woohi  have  done  boncmr  to  diflaatioa.  Tar 
had  a  variety  of  atrratnre*)  tortheMcska^DemaVha? 
a  remarkably  handsome  man,  was  always  eaaahmnjsmai 
husbands  of  Athena }  tnaomnrh  that  foar  of  o* 
Turks  paid  me  a  visit  of  reuxmaUanceattto 
subject  of  bis  having  taken  a  woman  from  the  ba*-«*at 
he  had  lawfully  bought,  however — a  thiaaanm  enemy* 
etiquette.  Basfltoaalso  waaextrsmeiyc»ihaUanaaaia»«ei 
persuasion,  and  had  the  greatest  veneration  far  fat  d*A 
mixed  with  the  highest  contempt  of  ihunnwra.  earn  a* 
cuffed  upon  occasion  In  a  moat  heterodox  awanar.  1*  w 
never  passed  a  church  without  crossing  htosetft  sal  !»• 
member  the  risk  he  ran  la  entering  St.  Seaah  h 
becaneetthadeocebeanapbKBofhhwoiama.  (h 

strating  with  him  on  his  tpronsistont  proceadtop.  ht 
ably  answered, M  Onr  church  is  holy,  ouxprkanait  a**-* 
and  then  he  crossed  himself  at  nana!,  and  h*»d0rT* 
the  flrat  "papas**  who  refused  to  saaht  man/ nets* 
operation,  as  was  always  found  to  bauuimnry  »*«<*** 
had  any  influence  with  the  CogU  Basal  of  an  **T 
Indeed,  a  more  abandoned  race  of 
than  the  lower  orders  of  the  Greek  cftarav. 

When  preparations  were  made  for  my  fetam.aw 
were  summoned  to  receive)  their  pay! 
an  awkward  show  of  regret  at  «x  . 

marched  away  to  hia  quarters  with  his  bag  of  an** 
sent  for  Dervish,  bat  for  some  tlaae  he  was  not  to  •«*«»•' 

at  last  be  entered.  Just  assignor  LsgothiiH.talk^ttg^ 
devaiit  Ang^o-consul  of  Athens,  and  soassi^raff^^0^ 
acquaintances,  paid  ma  a  visit.  Parrlm  leak  <h^aaag, 
bat  on  a  sodden  dashed k  to  the  ground;  amid-*f* 
bands,  which  he  ndaed  to  his  tereaeart,  ramniaw*  ■*  ' 

►  n»to** 


mi 
I 


enbrtstococuttlehhnon^pi^d^a^thkans»«>4^^^ 
M  He  leaves  me.1*  SigiiorLagath^whoasvarveii**" 
for  anything  less  than  the  loss  of  a  para(sbow  *V"V 
a  farthing),  melted  {the  padre  of  tbttm*******^ 
my  visitors— and  I  verily  believe  that  even  ******* 
ftUscullkm  "would  have  left  bar- n^l^s-a^"^^"^ 
with  the  unafiected  and  unexpected  sorrow  of  thU  J"**** 
For  my  own  part,  when  I  remembered  Ihti*** 
before  my  departure  from  England,  a  nobis  sad  aaeilaTwav 
as«)datBhadexcuscdhuxu«WtromtakJiisleiT«M^1^ 
he  had  to  attend  a  relation  **  tea  inJllmsrV  I  «  wfV 


withhhn* 

I  "^^- 
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surprised  then  hununated  by  the  present  occurrence  and  the 
past  recollection.  That  Dervish  would  leave  me  with  tome 
regret  was  to  be  expected ;  when  master  and  man  have  been 
scrambling  over  the  mountains  of  a  dozen  provinces  together, 
they  are  unwilling  to  separate;  but  his  present  feelings, 
contrasted  with  his  native  ferocity,  improved  my  opinion  of 
the  human  heart.  I  believe  this  almost  feudal  fidelity  is 
frequent  amongst  them.  One  day,  on  our  journey  over 
Parnassus,  an  Englishman  in  my  service  gave  him  a  push  in 
some  dispute  about  the  baggage,  which  he  unluckily  mistook 
for  a  blow ;  he  spoke  not,  but  sat  down  leaning  his  head 
upon  his  hands.  Foreseeing  the  consequences,  we  endea- 
voured to  explain  away  the  affront,  which  produced  the 
following  answer:—'*  1  have  been*  robber ;  I  am  a  soldier ; 
no  captain  ever  struck  me ;  you  are  my  master,  I  have  eaten 
your  bread,  but  by  that  bread  1  (an  usual  oath)  had  it  been 
otherwise,  I  would  have  stabbed  the  dog  your  servant,  and 
gone  to  the  mountains."  So  the  affair  ended,  but  from  that 
day  forward  he  never  thoroughly  forgave  the  thoughtless 
fellow  who  insulted  him.  Dervish  excelled  in  the  dance  of 
his  country,  conjectured  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Pyrrhic :  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  manly,  and  requires  wonder- 
ful agility.  It  is  very  distinct  from  the  stupid  Romaika,  the 
dull  round-about  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  our  Athenian  party 
had  so  many  specimens. 

The  Albanians  in  general  (I  do  not  mean  the  cultivators 
of  the  earth  in  the  provinces,  who  have  also  that  appellation, 
but  the  mountaineers)  have  a  fine  cast  of  countenance ;  and 
the  most  beautiful  women  1  ever  beheld,  in  stature  and  in 
features,  we  saw  levelling  the  road  broken  down  by  the 
torrents  between  Delvtnachl  and  Ltbochabo.  Their  manner 
of  walking  is  truly  theatrical ;  but  this  strut  is  probably  the 
effect  of  the  capote,  or  cloak,  depending  from  one  shoulder. 
Their  long  hair  reminds  you  of  the  Spartans,  and  their 
courage  in  desultory  warfare  is  unquestionable.  Though 
they  have  some  cavalry  amongst  the  Gegdes,  I  never  saw  a 
good  Arnaoot  horseman ;  my  own  preferred  the  Bnglif  h 
saddles,  which,  however,  they  could  never  keep.  But  on 
foot  they  are  not  to  be  subdued  by  fatigue. 


Note  [C]. — 8ncixxK  of  the  Alhaviam  o»  Autaout 
Dialect  or  the  Illymc.     See  p.  24. 

»  WhiUthut  in  concert  they  this  lag  half sang,  hajf  scream**." 

Btansa  lxxii. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Albanian  or  Arnaout  dialect  of  the 
lUyrlc,  1  here  Insert  two  of  their  most  popular  choral  songs, 
which  are  generally  chanted  in  dancing  by  men  or  women 
fodiecrunlnateiy.  The  first  words  are  merely  a  kind  of 
chorus  without  meaning,  like  some  in  our  own  and  all  other 
languages. 


1.  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo, 
Nadarura,  popuso. 

2.  Nadarura  na  dviu 
Ha  pen  derini  ti  hin. 

3.  Ha  pe  uderl  eacrotini 
Ti  rta  d  mar  servetlni. 

4.  Cattrlote  me  sunne 
Ea  ha  pe  ptc  dua  tive. 

5.  Buo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo, 
Gl  egetn  sptrta  eslmiro. 

6.  Cattrlote  vu  la  funde 
Ede  veto  tunde  tunde. 

7.  CaUrlote  me  sunne 
TI  mt  put  e  pot  mi  le. 

9.  9e  ti  put*  drJ  mora 
Si  mi  rl  dJ  veil  udo  gfa. 


iTteAU 


1.  Lo,  Lo,  I  come,  1  come ;  be 
thou  silent. 

3.  I  come,  I  run  (open  the  door 
that  1  may  enter. 

3.  Open  the  door  by  halves,  that 

I  may  take  my  turban. 

4.  Caltrlotes*  with   the  dark 

eyes,  open  the  gate  that  I 
may  enter. 

5.  Lo,  Lo,  I  hear  thee,  my  soul. 

6.  An  Arnaout  girl,  in  costly 

garb,  walks  with  graceful 
pride. 

7.  Callrlot  maid  of  the  dark 

eyes,  give  me  a  kiss. 

8.  If  I  have  kissed  thee,  what 

hast  thou  gained  r  My  soul 
is  consumed  with  fire. 

'Call- 


9.  Va  le  nl  il  che  cadale 
Celo  more,  more  celo. 

10.  Plu  hari  ti  tirete 
Flu  huron  cai  pra  setL 


9.  Dance  lightly,  more  gently,  . 
and  gently  still.  ' 

10.  Make  not  so  much  dust  to 
destroy  your  embroidered 
hose. 

The  last  stansa  would  pussle  a  commentator :  the  man 
have  certainly  buskins  of  the  most  beautiful  texture,  but  the 
ladies  (to  whom  the  above  is  supposed  to  be  addressed)  have 
nothing  under  their  little  yellow  boot*  and  slippers  but  a 
well>turned  and  sometimes  very  white  ankle.  The  Arnaout 
girls  are  much  handsomer  than  the  Greeks,  and  their  dress 
is  far  more  picturesque.  They  preserve  their  shape  much 
longer  also,  from  being  always  in  the  open  air.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  Arnaout  is  not  a  written  language :  the 
words  of  this  song,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  one  which  follows, 
are  spelt  according  to  their  pronunciation.  They  are  copied 
by  one  who  speaks  and  understands  the  dialect  perfectly,  and 
who  is  a  native  of  Athens. 

1. 1  am  wounded  by  thy  love, 
and  have  loved  but  to  scorch 
myself. 

2.  Thou  hast  consumed  me ! 
Ah,  maid !  thou  hast  struck 
me  to  the  heart. 

3. 1  have  said  I  wish  no  dowry, 
but  thine  eyes  and  eye- 
lashes. 

4.  The  accursed  dowry  I  want 
not,  but  thee  only. 

5.  Give  me  thy  charms,  and  let 
the  portion  feed  the  flames. 

6. 1  have  loved  thee,  maid,  with 
a  sincere  soul,  but  thou  hast 
left  me  like  a  withered 
tree. 

7.  If  I  have  placed  my  hand  on 
thy  bosom,  what  have  I 
gained  ?  my  hand  is  with- 
drawn, but  retains  the 
flame. 


1.  Ndi  sefda  tinde  ulavosse 
Vettlmi  upri  vi  lofsa. 

2.  Ah  vaisisso  ml  privl  lofse 
81  mi  rini  mi  la  vosse. 

8.  Uti  tasa  roba  atua 
Slttl  eve  tulati  dua. 

4.  Roba  stinori  ssidua 
Qu  ml  ami  vetti  dua. 

5.  Qurminl  dua  dvtleni 
Boon  ti  siannl  tlldl  eni. 

6.  Utara  pisa  vaisisso  me  slmi 

rin  tihapti 

Eti  mi  bire  a  piste  d  gui 
dendroi  tiltatl. 

7.  Udl  vura  udorini  udiri  d- 

cova  dlti  mora 
Udorini  taltl  hotlna  u  ede 
caimoni  mora. 


1  believe  the  two  last  stansas,  as  they  are  in  a  different 
measure,  ought  to  belong  to  another  ballad.  An  idea  some- 
thing similar  to  the  thought  In  the  last  lines  was  expressed 
by  Socrates,  whose  arm  having  come  in  contact  with  one  of 
his  M  MTttuXeW  Critobulus  or  Cleobulus,  the  philosopher 
complained  of  a  shooting  pain  as  far  as  his  shoulder  for  some 
days  after,  and  therefore  very  properly  resolved  to  teach  his 
disdples  in  future  without  touching  them. 


Mote  [D].  — Thoughts  ok  tub  Prmekt  Stats  or 
Greece.     See  p.  25. 


"Fair  Greece!  sad  relic  of  departed  worth  t 
Immortal,  though  no  more  j  though  fallen,  great  I 


n 


Stanta  lxxili. 


I. 


Before  I  say  anything  about  a  dry  of  which  etoijbudi, 
traveller  or  not,  has  thought  it  necessary  to  say  something, 
I  will  request  Miss  Owenson,  when  she  next  boa  tows  an 
Athenian  heroine  for  her  four  volumes,  to  nave  the  goodness 
to  marry  her  to  somebody  more  of  a  gentleman  than  a 
M  Dlsdar  Aga"  (who  by  the  by  is  not  an  Aga),  the  moat 
impolite  of  petty  officers,  the  greatest  patron  of  larceny 
Athens  ever  saw  (except  Lord  E.),  and  the  unworthy  occu- 
pant of  the  Acropolis,  on  a  handsome  annual  stipend  of  130 
piastres  (eight  pounds  sterling),  out  of  which  he  has  only  to 
pay  his  garrison,  the  most  ill-regulated  corps  in  the  ill. 
regulated  Ottoman  Empire.  I  speak  it  tenderly,  seeing  I 
was  once  the  cause  of  the  husband  of  "  Ida  of  Athens  "  nearly 
suffering  the  bastinado ;  and  because  the  said  "  Dlsdar  *»  is 
a  turbulent  husband,  and  beats  his  wife;  so  that  I  exhort 
and  beseech  Miss  Owenson  to  sue  for  a  separate  maintenance 
in  behalf  of  "  Ida."  Having  premised  thus  much,  on  a  matter 
of  such  import  to  the  readers  of  romances,  I  may  now  leave 
Ida,  to  mention  her  birthplace. 


Setting  aside  the  magic  of  the  name,  and  all  those 
flattens  which  it  would  be  pedantic  and  superfluous  to 
capitulate,  the  very  situation  of  Athens  would  render  it  the 
favourite  of  all  who  hare  eyes  for  art  or  nature.  The  climate, 
to  me  at  least,  appeared  a  perpetual  spring ;  during  eight 
saonths  I  never  passed  a  day  without  being  as  many  hours 
on  horseback :  rain  is  extremely  rare,  snow  merer  lies  in  the 
plains,  and  a  cloudy  day  Is  an  agreeable  rarity.  In  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  erery  part  of  the  East  which  I  visited,  except 
Ionia  and  Attica,  I  perceived  no  such  superiority  of  climate 
to  our  own ;  and  at  Constantinople,  where  I  passed  May, 
June,  and  part  of  July  (1810),  you  might M  damn  the  climate, 
and  complain  of  spleen,"  five  days  out  of  seven. 

The  air  of  the  Mores  is  heavy  and  unwholesome,  but  the 
moment  you  pass  the  isthmus  in  the  direction  of  Megara  the 
change  is  strikingly  perceptible.  But  I  fear  HesJod  will 
ttfll  be  found  correct  In  his  description  of  a  Boeotian  winter. 

We  found  at  Livadia  an  "  esprit  fort "  in  a  Greek  bishop, 
of  all  freethinkers  I  This  worthy  hypocrite  rallied  his  own 
religion  with  great  intrepidity  (but  not  before  his  flock),  and 
talked  of  a  mass  as  a  "  coglioneria."  It  was  impossible  to 
think  better  of  him  for  this ;  but,  for  a  Boeotian,  he  was  brisk 
with  all  his  absurdity.  This  phenomenon  (with  the  excep- 
tion indeed  of  Thebes,  the  remains  of  Charonea,  the  plain 
of  Platea,  Orchomenus,  Livadia,  and  its  nominal  cave  of 
Trophonius)  was  the  only  remarkable  thing  we  saw  before 
we  passed  Mount  Citnseron. 

The  fountain  of  Dirce  turns  a  mill :  at  least  my  companion 
(who  resolving  to  be  at  once  cleanly  and  classical,  bathed  in 
it)  pronounced  it  to  be  the  fountain  of  Dirce,  and  anybody 
who  thinks  it  worth  while  may  contradict  him.  At  Castri 
we  drank  of  halfadosen  streamlets,  some  not  of  the  purest, 
before  we  decided  to  our  satisfaction  which  was  the  true 
Castellan,  and  even  that  had  a  villanous  twang,  probably 
from  tne  snow,  though  it  did  not  throw  us  Into  an  epic  fever, 
like  poor  Dr.  Chandler. 

From  Fort  Phyle,  of  which  large  remains  still  exist,  the 
Plain  of  Athens,  Pentelicus,  Hymettus,  the  £gean,  and  the 
Acropolis,  burst  upon  the  eye  at  once ;  in  my  opinion,  a 
more  glorious  prospect  than  even  Cintra  or  Istarobol.  Not 
the  view  from  the  Treed,  with  Ida,  the  Hellespont,  and  the 
more  distant  Mount  Athos,  can  equal  it,  though  so  superior 
in  extent. 

I  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of  Arcadia,  but  excepting  the 
view  from  the  monastery  of  Megaspellon  (which  is  inferior 
to  Zltaa  In  a  command  of  country),  and  the  descent  from  the 
mountains  on  the  way  from  Tripolitsa  to  Argos,  Arcadia  has 
little  to  recommend  it  beyond  the  name. 

u  Sternltur,  et  dadoes  morions  reminiscitur  Argos.** 

Virgil  could  have  put  this  into  the  mouth  of  none  but  an 
Argive,  and  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  it  does  not  deserve 
the  epithet.  And  if  the  Polynkes  of  Statlus,  u  In  medlis 
audit  duo  litora  campls,"  did  actually  hear  both  shores  in 
crossing  the  isthmus  ot  Corinth,  he  had  better  ears  than  have 
ever  been  worn  in  such  a  journey  since. 

M  Athens,*'  says  a  celebrated  topographer,  M  is  still  the 
most  polished  city  of  Greece.'*  Perhaps  it  may  of  Greece, 
but  not  of  the  Greek*  ;  for  Joannina  in  Epirus  is  universally 
allowed,  amongst  themselves,  to  be  superior  in  the  wealth, 
refinement,  learning,  and  dialect  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
Athenians  are  remarkable  for  their  cunning ;  and  the  lower 
orders  are  not  improperly  characterised  in  that  proverb, 
which  classes  them  with  "  the  Jews  of  Salonica,  and  the 
Turks  of  the  Negropont." 

Among  the  various  foreigners  resident  in  Athens,  French, 
Italians,  Germans,  Ragueans,  Jfcc.,  there  was  never  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  their  estimate  of  the  Greek  character, 
though  on  all  other  topics  they  disputed  with  great  acri- 
mony. 

M.  Fauvel,  the  French  Consul,  who  has  passed  thirty 
years  principally  at  Athens,  and  to  whose  talents  as  an  artist, 
and  mannen  as  a  gentleman,  none  who  have  known  him  can 
refuse  their  testimony,  has  frequently  declared  in  my  hearing 
that  the  Greeks  do  not  deserve  to  be  emancipated;  reasoning 


on  the  grounds  of  their  M 
while  he  forgot  that  such 
which  can  only  be 


M.  Rofli*rJ  a  Fffitrh  Tfvprh  wrt  *f  fifprriift'fffcjT  Int. 
In  Athens,  asserted  with  the  most  emustof  puttf. 
they  are  the  same  nawarffty  that  existed  aaaw eaats/fl 
tocUt!"  an  alarming  remark  to  the  *  I  aanafiw 
actL"    The  ancients  banished  TheaBlstscfcet ;  tat 
rjy*ft  Monsieur  Bonnes  thus 
treated  1 

In  short,  all  the  Franks  who  are ! 
Englishmen,  Germans*  Danes,  ac  of 
degrees  to  their  opinion,  on  much  the 
Turk  in  England  would  condemn  to  nation  by 
because  he  was  wronged  by  bis  lacquey,  and  omthuaal :« 
his  washerwoman. 

Certainly  it  was  not  a  little  staggering  warn  Otte> 
Fauvel  and  Lnsleri,  the  rwogresMd^saasnsmcfrktr 
who  divide  between  them  the  power  of  Ferichv  eat  o> 
popularity  of  Clean,  and  puasle  the  poor  Wsrvsai  en 
perpetual  differences,  agreed  In  the  utter  caneBnaaaa, 
'*  nulla  virtnte  redemptum,"  of  the  Great*  in  ftaani  a* 
of  the  Athenians  In  particular. 

For  my  own  humble  opinion,  I  am  loth  to  assart  ^taw- 
ing as  I  do  thai  there  be  now  In  MS.  no  la*  than  aw  ttci 
of  the  first  magnitude  and  of  the  nwstthresfSBfa*  aajs&i- 
in  typographical  array,  by  persons  of  wit  and  asssr^ 
raguto  common-place  books:  but.  If  Isaajisitthttte* 
oflence.it  seems  to  me  rather  hard  to  dedar*  st  pstf^ 
and  pertinaciously,  as  almost  everybody  has  dfdaei  a* 
the  Greeks,  because  they  are  very  baaLwfll  attest  M* 

Eton  and  Sonnini  have  led  us  astray  by  their  saatr**3 
and  projects ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  De  Psew  aa*  T*m* 
have  debased  the  Greeks  beyond  their  desserta- 

The  Greeks  will  never  be  Independent;  In*****'* 
be  sovereigns  as  heretofore,  and  God  forth!  (hay  etsraW 
but  they  may  be  subjects  without  being  slsvej.  Oc<*** 
are  not  independent,  but  they  are  fret  and  aifiafriwi  ** 
such  may  Greece  be  hereafter. 

At  present,  like  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  aat  n*^1 
throughout  the  world,  and  such  other  csdfenaS  sad  saw- 
dox  people,  they  suffer  all  the  moral  sad  aayacsJ  an  o* 
can  afflict  humanity.  Their  life  U  a  atroajfe'ph*"0; 
they  are  vicious  in  their  own  defence.  They  ait  •»«■*•* 
to  kindness,  that  when  they  occasionally  aaeat  •*»  *  °*J 
look  upon  it  with  cospldoci,  as.  a  dog  often  btataa  iaas«* 
your  fingers  if  you  attempt  to  caress  htm.  "  Thar  **  * 
grateful,  notoriously,  abominably  ungrateful  I" -«" » * 
general  cry.  Now,  in  the  name  of  NenMslsl  **  «*-1  *J 
they  to  be  grateful  P  Where  b  the  human  bffaj  o*t  <* 
conferred  a  benefit  on  Greek  or  Greeks?  ***!"!? L 
grateful  to  the  Turks  for  their  fetters,  and  to  n*  Fn*u** 
their  broken  promises  and  lying  counsels.  I**?*^, 
grateful  to  the  artist  who  engraves  their  naw,^^ 
antiquary  who  carries  them  away ;  to  the  ttmflg*^ 
Janissary  flogs  them,  and  to  the  scribbler  vbsai  **** 
!  This  is  the  amount  of  their 


th 
foreigners. 


IL 


(ill 


Amongst  the  remnants  of  the  barbarous  I*  * 
earner  ages,  are  the  traces  of  Iwdage  whick  J*J??e 
different  countries;  whose  liihaMnvits, hpawrerdW 
religion  and  manners,  almost  all  agree  fa  °vfrt",*^l)#< 

The  English  have  at  last  **tV"&n'***^**JZtm 
and,  under  a  leas  bigoted  a*"*™"^  ^  *f?_£l^ 
their  Catholic  brethren!  bat  ths 


appear  to  have  aa  small  a  chance  of  ladtfiisnw 
Turks,  as  the  Jewa  hare  from  mankind  fat  »UI<I     ^,.  « 
Of  the  ancient  Greeks  we  taawaaere  than  J**"^ 
least  the  younger  men  of  BJiropedevowBmaAtllJ*^^ 
the  study  of  the  Greek;  writers  and  history, 
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usefully  spent  In  mastering  their  own.  Of  the  modern! 
we  axe  perhaps  more  neglectful  then  they  deserve ;  and  while 
every  man  of  any  pretensions  to  learning  la  tiring  oat  hii 
youth,  and  often  Mi  age,  in  the  itudy  of  the  language  and  of 
the  narinrt—  of  the  Athenian  demagogue!  in  favour  of 
freedom,  the  real  or  supposed  descendant!  of  these  sturdy 
republicans  'are  left  to  the  actual  tyranny  of  their  masters, 
although  a  very  slight  effort  Is  required  to  strike  off  their 
chain!. 

To  talk,  as  the  Greeka  themselves  do,  of  their  rising  again 
to  their  pristine  superiority,  would  be  ridiculous :  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  must  resume  its  barbarism,  after  reasserting  the 
sovereignty  of  Greece :  but  there  seems  to  be  no  very  great 
flfritt*'*,  except  In  the  apathy  of  the  Franks,  to  their  becom- 
ing en  useful  dependency,  or  even  a  free  state  with  a  proper 
guarantee  i— under  correction,  however,  be  it  spoken,  for 
many  and  weU-lnfbrmed  men  doubt  the  practicability  even  of 

this. 

The  Greeka  have  never  lost  their  hope,  though  they  are 
now  more  divided  In  opinion  on  the  subject  of  their  probable 
deliverers.  Religion  recommends  the  Russians ;  but  they 
have  twice  been  deceived  and  abandoned  by  that  power,  and 
the  dreadful  lesson  they  received  after  the  Muscovite  deser- 
tion In  the  Morea  has  never  been  forgotten.  The  French 
they  dlff"** ;  although  the  subjugation  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
will,  probably,  be  attended  by  the  deliverance  of  continental 
Greece.  The  Islanders  look  to  the  English  for  succour,  as 
they  have  very  lately  possessed  themselves  of  the  Ionian  re- 
public Corfu  excepted.  Rut  whoever  appear  with  arms  in 
their  hand*  wQl  be  welcome  ;  and  when  that  day  arrives. 
Heaven  have  mercy  on  the  Ottomans  I  they  cannot  expect  it 
from  the  Giaours. 

But  instead  of  considering  what  they  have  bean,  and  specu- 
lating on  what  they  may  be,  let  us  look  at  them  as  they  are. 

And  here  it  Is  Impossible  to  reconcile  the  contrariety  of 
opinions:  some,  particularly  the  merchants,  decrying  the 
Greeks  In  the  strongest  language ;  others,  generally  travellers, 
tandng  periods  In  their  eulogy,  and  publishing  very  curious 
•peculation!  grafted  on  their  former  state,  which  can  have  no 
more  effect  on  their  present  lot,  than  the  existence  of  the 
teens  on  the  future  fortune!  of  Peru. 

One  very  ingenious  person  terms  them  the  "  natural  allies 
of  Englishmen  i  *'  another,  no  leas  Ingenious,  wfU  not  allow 
them  to  be  the  allies  of  anybody,  and  denies  their  very  descent 
from  the  ancients  \  a  third,  more  Ingenious  than  either,  builds 
a  Greek  empire  on  a  Russian  foundation,  and  realises  (on 
paper)  aD  the  chimeras  of  Catherine  II.  As  to  the  question 
of  their  descent,  what  can  it  Import  whether  the  Mainotes 
are  the  lineal  Lacooians  or  not  ?  or  the  present  Athenians  as 
indigenous  as  the  bees  of  Hymettus,  or  as  the  grasshoppers, 
to  which  they  once  likened  themselves?  What  Englishman 
cares  If  he  be  of  a  Danish,  Saxon,  Norman,  or  Trojan  blood  ? 
or  who,  except  a  Welshman,  to  afflicted  with  a  desire  of  being 
descended  from  Caractacus  ? 

The  poor  Greeks  do  not  so  much  abound  in  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  as  to  render  even  their  claims  to  anti- 
quity an  object  of  envy ;  It  la  very  cruel,  then.  In  Mr. 
Thornton  to  disturb  them  In  the  possession  of  all  that  time 
oas  left  them  i  via.  their  pedigree,  of  which  they  are  the 
more  feuadous,  as  it  Is  all  they  can  call  their  own.  It  would 
be  worth  while  to  publish  together,  and  compare  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Thornton  and  De  Panw,  Eton  and  Sonnlnl  $  para- 
dox on  one  side,  and  prejudice  on  the  other  Mr.  Thornton 
conceives  himself  to  have  claims  to  public  confidence  from  a 
fourteen  years'  residence  at  Pera j  perhaps  he  may  on  the 
subject  of  the  Turks,  but  this  can  give  htm  no  more  insight 
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Into  the  real  state  of  Greece  and  her  Inhabitants,  than  as  many 
years  spent  in  Wapping  into  that  of  the  Western  Highland!'. 

The  Greeka  of  Constantinople  live  in  Fanal  $  and  if  Mr. 
Thornton  did  not  oftener  cross  the  Golden  Horn  than  his 
brother  merchants  are  accustomed  to  do,  1  should  puce  no 
greet  reliance  on  bis  information.  I  actually  heard  one  of  these 
gentlemen  boast  of  their  little  general  intercourse  with  the 
city,  and  assert  of  himself,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  he  had 
been  but  four  times  at  Constantinople  in  as  many  years. 

As  to  Mr.  Thornton's  voyages  in  the  Black  Sea  with  Greek 
vessels,  they  gave  him  the  same  Idea  of  Greece  as  a  cruise 
to  Berwick  In  a  Scotch  smack  would  of  Johnny  Grot's  house. 
Upon  what  grounds  then  does  he  arrogate  the  right  of  con- 
demning by  wholesale  a  body  of  men,  of  whom  he  can  know 
little  ?  It  Is  rather  a  curious  circumstance  that  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, who  so  lavishly  dispraises  Pouqueville  on  every  occasion 
of  mentioning  the  Turks,  has  yet  recourse  to  him  as  authority 
on  the  Greeks,  and  terms  him  an  impartial  observer.  Now, 
Dr.  Pouqueville  Is  as  little  entitled  to  that  appellation  as 
Mr.  Thornton  to  confer  it  on  him. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  deplorably  In  want  of  Information  on 
the  subject  of  the  Greeks,  and  In  particular  their  literature ; 
nor  is  there  any  probability  of  our  being  better  acquainted, 
till  our  intercourse  becomes  more  intimate  or  their  inde- 
pendence confirmed :  the  relations  of  passing  travellers  are  as 
little  to  be  depended  on  as  the  invectives  of  angry  factors  j 
but  till  something  more  can  be  attained,  we  must  be  content 
with  the  little  to  be  acquired  from  similar  sources.  > 

However  defective  these  may  be,  they  are  preferable  to  the 
paradoxes  of  men  who  have  read  superficially  of  the  ancients 
and  seen  nothing  of  the  moderns,  such  as*  De  Pauw ;  who, 
when  he  asserts  that  the  British  breed  of  horses  Is  ruined 
by  Newmarket,  and  that  the  Spartans  were  cowards  In  the 
field,  betrays  an  equal  knowledge  of  English  horses  and 
Spartan  men.  His  "  philosophical  observations  "  have  a 
much  better  claim  to  the  title  of  "  poetical."  It  could  not 
be  expected  that  he  who  so  liberally  condemns  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  Institutions  of  the  ancient,  should  have 
mercy  on  the  modern  Greeks ;  and  it  fortunately  happens, 
that  the  absurdity  of  his  hypothesis  on  their  forefathers 
refutes  his  sentence  on  themselves. 

Let  us  trust,  then,  that,  in  spite  of  the  prophecies  of  De 
Pauw,  and  the  doubts  of  Mr.  Thornton,  there  is  a  reasonable 
hope  of  the  redemption  of  a  race  of  men,  who,  whatever 
may  be  the  errors  of  their  religion  and  policy,  have  been 
amplyiKmlshed  by  three  centuries  and  a  half  of  captivity. 

III. 
Athens,  Ftomdtcon  Ganeasf,  March  17. 1811. 


Some  time  after  my  return  from  Constantinople  to  this 
city,  I  received  the  thirty-first  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  as  a  great  favour,  and  certainly  at  this  distance  an 
acceptable  one,  from  the  captain  of  an  English  frigate  off 
Salamis.  In  that,  number,  Art.  8.,  containing  the  review  of 
a  French  translation  of  Strabo,  there  are  introduced  some 
remarks  on  the  modern  Greeks  and  their  literature,  with  a 
abort  account  of  Coray,  a  co-translator  in  the  French  version. 
On  those  remarks  I  mean  to  ground  a  few  observations;  and 
the  spot  where  I  now  write  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  excuse 
for  introducing  them  in  a  work  In  some  degree  connected 
with  the  subject-  Coray,  the  most  celebrated  of  living 
Greeks,  at  least  among  the  Franks,  was  born  at  Sdo  (In  the 
Review,  Smyrna  Is  stated,  I  have  reason  to  think,  incor- 
rectly), and  besides  the  translation  of  Beccarla  and  other 
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by  the  Reviewer,  has  published  a  lexicon 
In  Romaic  and  French,  If  I  may  trust  the  assurance  of  aome 
Danish  travellers  lately  arrived  from  Pari* ;  hut  the  latest 
we  have  aeen  here  in  French  and  Greek  Is  that  of  Gregory 
ZoUkogboa.1  Corey  has  recently  been  Involved  in  an  un- 
pleasant controversy  with  M.  Gall*,  a  Parisian  cotnmen- 
tator  and  editor  of  some  translations  from  the  Greek  poets,  la 
consequence  of  the  Institute  having  awarded  him  the  prise 
for  bis  version  of  Hippocrates  M  Ob*)  eMvsv (w  *c  to  the 
disparagement,  and  consequently  displeasure,  of  the  said 
GeH.  To  bis  exertions,  literary  and  patriotic,  great  praise 
Is  undoubtedly  due ;  hot  a  part  of  that  praise  ought  not  to 
be  withheld  from  the  two  brothers  Zosfanado  (merchants 
settled  in  Leghorn),  who  sent  him  to  Park,  and  matnrsmori 
him,  for  the  express  purpose  of  elnrldaltng  the  ancient,  and 
adding  to  the  modern,  researches  of  his  countryman.  Corey, 
however,  is  not  considered  by  his  countrymen  equal  to  aome 
who  Bved  in  the  two  last  ceramics  \  more  particularly  Poro- 
fheus  of  Ifltyiene,  whose  BeDenic  writings  are  so  much  es- 
teemed by  the  Greeks,  that  Mnletius  terms  him  M  MVi*  w 
tTrnwifTTTur  -r-'  In  fyr-  fc# — e-*""*1 —  "  (P. 8M- Eccle- 
siastical History,  voL  tv.) 

Kortrltas,  the  translator  of  FonteneUe,  and 
who  translated  Ocellus  Lncanusoo  the  Universe 
into  French,  Christodontos,  and  more  particularly  Ptatida, 
whom  1  have  conversed  with  in  Joannma,  are  also  In  high 
repute  among  their  literati.  The  last  mentioned  has  pub- 
lished in  Romaic  and  Latin  a  work  on  -  True  Hepatoses.'1 
dedicated  to  Catharine  II.  lint  Polysols,  who  to  stated  by 
the  Bavtewer  to  be  the  only  modern  except  Corey  who  has 
distinguished  himself  by  a  knowledge  of  Hellenic,  if  he  be 
the  Polysols  Idimpanftiiotfo  of  Yanlna,  who  has  pnhllshcrt  a 
number  of  editions  In  Romaic,  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  itinerant  vender  of  books;  with  the  contents  of 
which  he  had  no  concern  beyond  bis  name  on  the  titlepege, 
placed  thereto  secure  bis  property  ta  the  publication;  end  he 
was,  moreover,  amen  utterly  destitute  of  scholastic  acquire- 
ments. As  the  name,  however.  Is  not  uncommon, 
Polysols  may  have  edited  the  Epistles  of 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  the  system  of  continental  blockade 
has  closed  the  few  channels  through  which  the  Greeks 
received  their  publications,  particularly  Venice  and  Trieste. 
Evan  the  common  grammars  tor  children  are  become  too 
dear  for  the  lower  orders.  Amongst  their  original  works 
the  Geography  of  Meletius,  Archbishop  of  Athens,  and  a 
multitude  of  theological  quartos  and  poetical  p—» rKlttt,  era 
to  be  met  with ;  their  grammars  and  lexicons  of  two,  three, 
and  four  languages  are  numerous  and  excellent.  Their 
poetry  is  in  rhyme.  The  most  singular  piece  I  have  lately 
seen  Is  a  satire  In  a  dialogue  between  a  Russian,  English, 
and  French  traveller,  and  the  Waywode  of  Wallachia  (or 
Blackbey,  es  they  term  him),  an  archbishop,  a  merchant,  and 
Cogla  Bach!  (or  primate),  In  succession;  to  ail  of  whom 
under  the  Turks  the  writer  atUIbutos  their  present  degene- 
racy. Their  songs  are  sometimes  pretty  and  pathetic,  but 
their  tones  generally  nnpleesing  to  the  ear  of  a  Frank ;  the 
best  is  the  famous  M  Astra  wmUc  rSw  *Eax4m»,w  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Riga.  But  from  a  catalogue  of  more  than  sixty 
authors,  now  before  me,  only  fifteen  can  be  found  who  have 
touched  on  any  theme  except  theology. 

I  am  intrusted  with  a  commission  by  a  Greek  of  Athens 
named  Marmarotouri  to  make  arrangements,  if  possible,  for 
printing  in  London  a  translation  of  Baittelemi'iAnacharslsIn 
Romaic,  as  he  has  no  other  opportunity,  unless  he  despatches 
the  MS.  to  Vienna  by  the  Black  Sea  and  Danube. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  a  school  flataMtahntt  at  Heeatonesi, 
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and  suppressed  at  the  hwflgstiun  of 
CtdooJet,  or,  In  Turkish,  BalvaU ;  a  town  on  the 
where  that  institution  for  a  h  undred 
feasors  still  exists.    It  la  true  chat  this 
disturbed  by  the  Porta,  under  the  ridiculous 
the  Greeks  were  construct 
but  on  mvestigstion,  and  the  payment  of 
Dtvan,  It  has  been  perndtted  to 
professor,  named  Venlamin  (L  a.  Benjamin),  is 
a  man  of  talent,  but  a  freethinker.    Be  was  born  tn 
studied  in  Italy,  and  Is  master  of 
;  besides  a 
It  is  not  any  intention  to 
topic  than  may  allude  to  the  article  In 
but  observe  that  the  Reviewer's 
the  Greeks  appears  amgular  J  when  ha  tineas  m 
words;  **  The  casmje  stss  btattrmwmit 
rather  than  to  any  *  jifcyrfraf  ilfgi  ■rfsram  * "   Ik  soar  be 
that  the  Greeks  are  not  physically 
Constantinople  contained  on  the  day  when  It  i 
as  many  men  of  six  feet  and  upwards  aamttmleawof  i 
rity ;  but  ancient  history  and  modern  aetuiea 
something  more  than  phyalcal  pertntUm  la 
preserve  a  state  in  vigour  and  umepenstssjce  ;  t 
in  particular,  are  a  metsnrhoty  example  of 
tion  between  moral  degradation  and : 

The  Bevlewer  mentions  a  plan  "en?  sWfte»~  by 
fortheparlficatic«tftheRonufc;aodIh*vei 
vain  to  procure  any  tidings  or  traces  of  Its 
was  an  academy  In  St.  Pctersburgh  for  the 
was  suppressed  by  Paul,  and  has  not  been  i 


There  Is  a  slip  of  the  pen,  and  It  can 
pen,  in  p.  5ft,  No. «.  of  the  Edinburgh 
words  occur:  —  *  We  are  told  that  when 
Bast  yielded  to  fofrm—.*^ It  maybe 
last  word  will,  in  a  future  edrtioo,  he 
II.»  Tbe  "ladlm  of  Constantinople/*  tt 
spoke  a  dialect,  «•  which  would  not  have 
an  Athenian.'*  IdonmfamwhewtftstxiiglKte, 
to  say  the  ladies  in  general,  and  the 
are  much  altered;  being  far  from 
dialect  or  expressions,  as  the  whole  Attic 
to  a  proverb:— 

-a 


In  Gibbon,  vol.  x.  p.  161,    Is  the  foflowtag 
"  The  vulgar  dialect  of  the  city  was  gross  an 
though  the  compositions  of  the  church  ai 
times  affected  to  copy  the  parity  of  the 
Whatever  may  be  asserted  on  the  subject.  It  Is 
conceive  that  the  M  ladies  of  Constantinople."  In  the 
the  last  Caesar,  spoke  a  purer  dialect  than  Anna 
wrote  three  centuries  before :  and  those  royal 
esteemed   the  best  models  of  composition, 
princess  yXmmu  tigs?  AKPIBQ2  AtvumC****-  In. 
and  in  Yanlna,  the  best  Greek  Is  spoken  :  In  the 
is  a  flourishing  school  under  the  direction  of  PsalMa. 

There  Is  now  in  Athens  a  pupil  of  Psalidas, 
a  tour  of  observation  through  Greece;  he  tt 
better  educated  than  a  fWow-couunoner  of 
mention  tins  as  a  proof  that  the  spirit  of 
mant  among  the  Greeks. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  Mr.  Wright,  the 
beautiful  poem  "  Here)  Iookae,"  as  quallned  to 
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of  these  nominal  Romans  and  degenerate  Greeks ;  and  alio 


of  their  language*  bat  Mr.  Wright,  though  a  good  poet  and 
sa  abb)  man,  hat  made  a  mistake  where  he  atataa  the  Alba- 
nian dialect  of  the  Romaic  to  approximate  nearest  to  the 
Hellenic ;  for  the  Albanian*  speak  a  Romaic  at  notoriously 
corrupt  at  the  Scotch  of  Aberdeenshire,  or  the  Italian  of 
Naples.  Yanina  (where,  next  to  the  Final,  the  Greek  is 
purest),  although  the  capital  of  AU  Pacha's  dominions,  is  not 
«n  Albania  but  Bpirus ;  and  beyond  Delvinachi  in  Albania 
Proper  up  to  Argyrocastro  and  Tepaleen  (beyond  which  1 
lM  not  advance)  they  speak  worse  Greek  than  eren  the 
Athenians.  1  was  attended  for  a  year  and  a  half  by  two  of 
these  singular  mountaineers,  whose  mother  tongue  Is  IUyric, 
md  I  never  heard  them  or  their  countrymen  (whom  I  have 
9  ctrn.  not  only  at  home,  but  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand 
it  i  the  army  of  Vely  Pacha)  praised  for  their  Greek,  but  often 
Uugned  at  for  their  provincial  barbarisms. 

1  have  In  my  possession  about  twenty-five  letters,  amongst 
which  some  from  the  Bey  of  Corinth,  written  to  me  by 
Notaras,  the  Cogia  Bachi,  and  others  by  the  Dragoman  of 
the  Caitnacam  of  tbe  Morea  (which  last  governs  in  Vely 
Pacha's  absence),  are  said  to  be  favourable  specimens  of 
their  epistolary  style.  I  also  received  some  at  Constanti- 
nople from  private  persons,  written  in  a  most  hyperbolical 
style,  but  in  the  true  antique  character. 

The  Reviewer  proceeds,  after  some  remarks  on  tbe 
tongue  in  its  past  and  present  state,  to  a  paradox  (page  W  )  on 
the  great  mischief  the  knowledge  of  his  own  language  has 
done  to  Coray,  who,  it  seems,  is  less  likely  to  understand  the 
ancient  Greek  because  he  is  perfect  master  of  tbe  modern  I 
This  observation  follows  a  paragraph  recommending,  in  ex- 
plicit terms,  the  study  of  the  Romaic,  as  "  a  powerful  auxili- 
ary," not  only  to  the  traveller  and  foreign  merchant,  but 
also  to  the  classical  scholar ;  in  short,  to  everybody  except 
the  only  person  who  can  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its 
uses  ;  and  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  our  old  language  is  con- 
jectured to  be  probably  more  attainable  by  "  foreigners  ** 
than  by  ourselves !  Now,  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  a 
Dutch  Tyro  In  our  tongue  (albeit  himself  of  Saxon  blood) 
would  be  sadly  perplexed  with  **  Sir  Tristrem,"  or  any  other 
given  "  Auchinleck  MS."  with  or  without  a  grammar  or 
glossary ;  and  to  most  apprehensions  it  seems  evident  that 
none  but  a  native  can  acquire  a  competent,  far  less  complete, 
knowledge  of  our  obsolete  idioms.  We  may  give  the  critic 
credit  for  his  ingenuity,  but  no  more  believe  him  than  we  do 
Smollett's  Llsmahago,  who  maintains  that  the  purest  English 
U  spoken  In  Edinburgh.  That  Coray  may  err  is  very  possible ; 
but  if  be  does,  the  fault  Is  m  the  man  rather  than  in  his 
mother  tongue,  which  is,  as  It  ought  to  be,  of  the  greatest 
aid  to  the  native  student.  —  Here  the  Reviewer  proceeds 
to  business  on  Strabo's  translators,  and  here  I  close  my  re- 
marks. 

Sir  W.  Drummond,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Dr. 
Clarke.  Captain  Leake,  Mr.  Gell,  Mr.  Walpole,  and  many 
others  now  In  England,  have  all  the  requisites  to  furnish 
detail*  of  this  fallen  people.  The  few  observations  I  have 
offered,  I  should  have  left  where  I  made  them,  had  not  the 
article  In  question,  and  above  all  the  spot  where  I  read  It, 
induced  me  to  advert  to  those  pages,  which  the  advantage  of 
nr  present  situation  enabled  me  to  clear,  or  at  least  to  make 
the  attempt. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  wave  the  personal  feelings  which 
rise  in  despite  of  me,  in  touching  upon  any  part  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review ;  not  from  a  wish  to  conciliate  the  favour 
of  its  writers,  or  to  cancel  the  remembrance  of  a  syllable  I 
have  formerly  published,  but  simply  from  a  sense  of  the 
impropriety  of  mixing  up  private  resentments  with  a  dis- 
quisition of  the  present  kind,  and  more  particularly  at  this 
distance  of  time  and  place. 


Koto  [E].—  Ox  tics  Pabsxkt  Stats  or  Tumjciy 
ajtd  tmk  Tears.     See  p.  25. 

The  difficulties  of  travelling  In  Turkey  have  been  much 
exasperated,  or  rather  hare   considerably  diminished,   of 


late  years.    The  Mussulmans  have  been  beaten  mto  a  kind 
of  sullen  civility,  very  comfortable  to  voyagers. 

It  is  haaardous  to  say  much  on  the  subject  of  Turks  or 
Turkey;  since  it  la  possible  to  live  amongst  them  twenty 
years  without  acquiring  information,  at  least  from  them- 
selves. As  far  as  my  own  slight  experience  carried  me,  1 
have  no  complaint  to  make ;  but  am  indebted  for  many  civi- 
lities (I  might  almost  say  for  friendship),  and  much  hospi- 
tality, to  AU  Pacha,  his  son  Veil  Pacha  of  the  Morea,  and 
several  others  of  high  rank  in  the  provinces.  SuleymanAga, 
late  Governor  of  Athens,  and  now  of  Thebes,  was  a  bom 
•vsustf ,  and  as  social  a  being  as  ever  sat  cross-legged  at  a 
tray  or  a  table.  During  the  carnival,  when  our  English 
party  were  masquerading,  both  himself  and  his  successor 
were  more  happy  to  M  receive  masks  "  than  any  dowager  In 
Grosvehor-square. 

On  one  occasion  of  his  supping  at  the  convent,  his  friend 
and  visiter,  the  Cad!  of  Thebes,  was  carried  from  table  per- 
fectly qualified  for  any  club  in  Christendom ;  while  the 
worthy  Waywode  himself  triumphed  in  his  fall. 

In  all  money  transactions  with  the  Moslems,  1  ever  found 
the  strictest  honour,  the  highest  disinterestedness.  In  trans- 
acting business  with  them,  there  are  none  of  those  dirty 
peculations,  under  the  name  of  interest,  difference  of  ex- 
change, commission.  Ax.  Ac.  uniformly  found  in  applying 
to  a  Greek  consul  to  cash  bills,  even  on  the  first  bouses  in 
Pen. 

With  regard  to  presents,  an  established  custom  in  the  Rast, 
you  will  rarely  find  yourself  a  loser  ;  as  one  worth  acceptance 
is  generally  returned  by  another  of  similar  value —a  horse, 
or  a  shawl. 

In  the  capital  and  at  court  the  dtisens  and  courtiers  are 
formed  in  the  same  school  with  those  of  Christianity  ;  but 
there  does  not  exist  a  more  honourable,  friendly,  and  high- 
spirited  character  than  the  true  Turkish  provincial  Aga,  or 
Moslem  country  gentleman.  It  la  not  meant  here  to  desig- 
nate the  governors  of  towns,  but  those  Agas  who,  by  a  kind 
of  feudal  tenure,  possess  lands  and  houses,  of  more  or  less 
extent,  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

The  lower  orders  are  in  as  tolerable  discipline  as  the  rabble 
in  countries  with  greater  pretensions  to  civilisation.  A 
Moslem,  in  walking  the  streets  of  our  country  towns,  would 
be  more  incommoded  in  England  than  a  Frank  in  a  similar 
situation  In  Turkey.  Regimentals  are  the  best  travelling 
dress. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  religion  and  different  sects  of 
Islamlsm,  may  "be  found  In  D'Ohsson's  French  v  of  their 
insjiners,ata.perhajMtaTI>oraton's  English.  The  Ottomans, 
with  all  their  defects,  are  not  a  people  to  be  despised.  Equal, 
at  least,  to  the  Spaniards,  they  are  superior  to  the  Portu- 
guese. If  it  be  difficult  to  pronounce  what  they  are,  we  can 
at  least  say  what  they  are  not:  they  are  net  treacherous,  they 
are  mot  cowardly,  they  do  mot  burn  heretics,  they  are  not 
assassins,  nor  has  an  enemy  advanced  to  their  capital.  They 
are  faithful  to  their  sultan  till  he  becomes  unfit  to  govern, 
and  devout  to  their  God  without  an  inquisition.  Were  they 
driven  from  St.  Sophia  to-morrow,  and  the  French  or 
Russians  enthroned  in  their  stead,  It  would  become  a  question 
whether  Europe  would  gain  by  tbe  exchange.  England 
would  certainly  be  the  loser. 

With  regard  to  that  ignorance  of  which  they  are  so  gene- 
rally, and  sometimes  justly  accused,  it  may  be  doubted, 
always  excepting  France  and  England,  in  what  useful  points 
of  knowledge  they  are  excelled  by  other  nations.  Is  it  in 
the  common  arts  of  life  ?  In  their  manufactures  ?  Is  a 
Turkish  sabre  inferior  to  a  Toledo  ?  or  is  a  Turk  worse 
clothed  or  lodged,  or  fed  and  taught,  than  a  Spaniard  ?  Are 
their  Pachas  worse  educated  than  a  Grandee  ?  or  an  Effendi 
than  a  Knight  of  St.  Jago?    I  think  not 

I  remember  Mahmout,  the  grandson  of  AU  Pacha,  asking 
whether  my  fellow-traveller  and  myself  were  in  the  upper 
or  lower  House  of  Parliament.  Now,  this  question  from  a 
boy  of  ten  years  old  proved  that  his  education  bad  not  been 
neglected.  It  may  be  doubted  If  an  English  boy  at  that  age 
knows  the  difference  of  the  Divan  from  a  College  of  Der- 
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vbjes;  but  Inn  »ery  sure  a  Spaniard  docs  not.  How  little 
«>>■"»"'  surrounded,  as  he  had  been,  entirely  by  bis 
Turkish  tutors,  had  leaned  that  there  wis  such  a  thing  as  a 
Parliament,  it  were  useless  to  conjecture,  unless  we  suppose 
that  his  instructors  did  not  confine  his  studies  to  the  Koran. 
In  all  the  mosques  there  are  schools  established,  which  are 
very  regularly  attended ;  and  the  poor  are  taught  without 
the  church  of  Turkey  being  pot  into  peril.  1  believe  the 
system  is  not  yet  printed  (though  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
Turkish  press,  and  books  printed  on  the  late  military  Insti- 
tution of  the  Nlsam  GedkM) ;  nor  have  1  heard  whether  the 
Mufti  and  the  Hollas  nave  subscribed,  or  the  Calmaram 
and  the  Tefterdar  taken  the  alarm,  for  fear  the  Ingenuous 
youth  of  the  turban  should  be  taught  not  to  M  pray  to  God 
their  way."  The  Greeks  also— a  kind  of  Eastern  Irish 
papists— hare  a  college  of  their  own  at  Maynooth,— no,  at 
Haivall ;  where  the  heterodox  receive  much  the  same  kind 
of  countenance  from  the  Ottoman  as  the  Catholic  college 
from  the  English  legislature.  Who  shall  then  affirm  that 
the  Turks  are  ignorant  bigots,  when  they  thus  evince  the 
exact  proportion  of  Christian  charity  which  is  tolerated  in 
the  most  prosperous  and  orthodox  of  all  possible  kingdoms  ? 
But  though  they  allow  all  this,  they  will  not  suffer  the  Greeks 
to  participate  In  their  prlrileges:  no,  let  them  fight  their 
battles,  and  pay  their  harateh  (taxes),  be  drubbed  in  this 
world,  and  damned  in  the  next.  And  shall  we  then  eman- 
cipate our  Irish  Helots  ?  Mahomet  forbid  1  We  should  then 
be  bad  Mussulmans,  and  worse  Christians :  at  present  we 
unite  the  best  of  both— Jesuitical  faith,  and  something  not 
inferior  to  Turkish  toleration. 


CANTO  THE  THIRD. 

Note  [F].     See  p.  38. 

M  Not  aainky  did  tke  early  Pertiam  make 
Hit  altar  Ike  higk  placet  amd  the  peak 
Qf  earth  o'ergaumg  mowniafnt,"  £c. — Stansa  xcL 

to  is  to  be  recollected)  that  the  most  beautiful  and  im- 
presslre  doctrines  of  thedfrine  Founder  of  Christianity  were 
delivered,  not  In  the  Temple,  but  on  the  MommL  To  wave 
the  question  of  devotion,  and  turn  to  human  eloquence,— 
the  most  effectual  and  splendid  specimens  were  not  pro- 
nounced within  walls.  Demosthenes  addressed  the  public 
and  popular  assemblies.  Cicero  spoke  in  the  forum.  That 
this  added  to  their  effect  on  the  mind  of  both  orator  and 
hearers,  may  be  oooceired  from  the  difference  between  what 
we  read  of  the  emotions  then  and  there  produced,  and  those 
we  ouiscUes  experience  in  the  perusal  in  the  closet  It  is 
one  thing  to  read  the  Iliad  at  Sgsrum  and  on  the  tumuli,  or 
by  the  springs  with  Mount  Ida  above,  and  the  plain  and 
rirars  and  Archipelago  around  you ;  and  another  to  trim  your 
taper  over  it  in  a  snug  library —tail  I  know.  Were  the 
early  and  rapid  progress  of  what  is  called  Methodism  to  be 
attributed  to  any  cause  beyond  the  enthmlaim  excited  by  its 
vehement  faith  and  doctrines  (the  troth  or  error  of  which  I 
Iiresxinie  neither  to  caxrrassixw  to  question),  I  sb^ 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  practice  of  preaching  in  the  jUsb,  and  the 

Tumrilr1  and  extemporaneous  efThsions  of  its  teachers 

The  Mussulmans,  whose  erroneous  devotion  (at  least  in  the 
lower  orders)  is  most  sincere,  and  therefore  impressive,  are 
accustomed  to  repeat  their  presumed  orisons  and  prayers, 
wherever  they  may  be,  at  the  stated  hours— of  course,  fre- 
quently in  the  open  air,  kneeling  upon  a  light  mat  (which 
they  carry  for  the  purpose  of  a  bed  or  cushion  as  required)} 
the  ceremony  lasts  some  minutes,  during  which  they  are 
totally  absorbed,  and  only  living  in  their  supplication: 
nothing  can  disturb  them.  On  me  the  simple  and  entire 
sincerity  of  these  men,  and  the  spirit  which  appeared  to  be 
within  and  upon  them,  made  a  far  greater  impression  than 
any  general  rite  which  was  ever  performed  in  places  of 
worship,  of  which  I  have  seen  those  of  almost  every  per- 


suasion under  the  son ;  Inrlaiing  most  of  our  owe 
and  the  Greek,  the  Catholic,  the  Armenian,  ths 
the  Jewish,  and  the  Mslmimrsn     Many  of  the 
whomtherearennnibenmthel^rkiAfS^a*,! 
and  have  free  exercise  of  their  belief  < 
these  I  had  a  distant  view  of  at  Patrast  ana, 
could  make  out  of  them,  they  appeared  to  ke  of  a  tntrrsna 
description,  and  not  very  agreeable  to  a 


saws/ 
itst 


Note  [G].     See  p.39. 

"  Oarentl  bg  ■rnonsfj 
Undmimg  £eee*s,tssje 
Towkidktkeeteptarei 

aj^os4ifc*C'#e.- 


Rousseau's  Helolse,  Lettre  I?.  part.  4, note.  •  Cesnav 
tagnes  sont  si  hautes  qu'une  demi-heureaare*  le  sekticsadw. 
leurs  sommets  sont  eelalrea  de  sea  rayons;  doc*  if  tear 
forme  sur  cas  dmes  blanches  woe  kette  cesdrartVfeie.fS'w 
apercoit  de  fort  loin.  "—This  applies  more  paroalarlrft 
the  heights  over  Meitterie.— "  J*allal  4  Vetty  km*  l  a 
Clef,  et  pendant  deux  Jours  que  j  *y  restal  sans  voir  prams, 
je  pris  pour  cette  vllle  tin  amour  qui  m*a  mtri  dies  tm 
mes  voyages,  et  qui  m*y  a  fait  etabtir  enfra  ha  hews  at  am 
roman.  Je  dirais  volontanra  a  ceux  qui  oat  da  fohrteJ 
sont  sensible*:  Alles  a  Vevay— vlftes  le  pari,  vrrnaw 
lee  sites,  promenes-vous  aur  le  lac,  et  dh»  ft  la  Xttarrst 
pas  fait  ce  bean  pays  pour  one  Julie,  pour  use  CUtot.iCBosr 
un  St.  Preux;  mals  ne  lea  y  cberchts  pas.'*— I>i  Cbe- 
/asstmt,  Uvre  Iv.  p.  806.  Lyon,  ed.  1791— la  J«h\  If*  I 
nude  a  voyage  round  the  Lake  of  Geneva;  anlsjurvtr 
own  observations  have  led  me  in  a  not 
attentive  survey  of  all  the  i 
In  his  "  HelofceC'  I  can  aaftry  say.  that  m  this  taavest 
exaggeration.  It  would  be  difltailt  to  see  Ckarav  (viii  tbt 
scenes  around  it,  Vevay,  Chillon,  Boveret,  StXMafourVlh*- 
toie,Evian,  and  the  entrance*  of  the  Rhone)  eitboetaen 
forcibly  struck  with  its  peculiar  ^r*-*^*  le  the  penes 
and  events  with  which  it  has  been  peopled.  Bat  Ik**** 
all:  the  feeling  with  which  all  around  Cfavtas,  sal  nt 
opposite  rocks  of  MeQlerie,  ii  mvejttad«b  oft  tfBsnw* 
and  more  comprehensive  order  than  the  i 
individual  passion ;  It  Is  a  i 
most  extended  and  sublime  capacity,  and  of 
Udpationofitsg<)odandofltsgio«7:nist)w|ffaiFrb^ 
of  the  universe,  which  la  there  more  cowlensed,  bet  act  sw 
manifested;  and  of  which,  though  toowmgourtdmiavi 
we  lose  our  individuality,  and  mingle  m  the  bentj  et  a» 
whole. — If  Rousseau  had  never  written,  nor  Iheiueeaw 
associations  would  not  leas  have  belonged  to  asm  ant* 
He  has  added  to  the  interest  of  hit  works  by  Ih*  i 
he  has  shown  his  sense  of  their  beauty  by  the  i 
they  have  done  that  for  him  which  no 
for  them — I  had  the  fortune  (good  or  evfl  as  if  ■***■»» 
to  sail  from  MeQlerie  (where  we  landed  for  soew  tear  «*• 
Glngougn  during  a  lake  storm,  which  aided  to  owe***- 
eeneaof  all  around,  although  m  <  aslianflj  arrnmT**1  w 
danger  to  the  boat,  which  waaeuttliaedeeerioaeeL  hvsi 
over  this  very  part  of  the  lake  that  Rousseaeaei  Anw»d* 
boat  of  St.PreqxaiidMsdaineWolmartosfislriiht^' 
ter  during  m  tern  pert.  On  glials*  tfealure  at  *.G*I*> 
"-m  ItT  it  TTin  -Tnil  Tin  I  tnni  iiifllmflj  rr-f^*** 
fine  old  chestnut  trees  on  the  tower  ysriof"* 
On  the  opposite  height  of  Clsrem  is  a  < 
hiUs  are  covered  with 
small  but  beautiful  woods  t  east  of 
the  •  Bosquet  de  Julie  $  "  and  It  le 
long  ago  cat  down  by  the  brutal  aehmhnssief 
8t.  Bernard  (to 
might  be  enclosed  Into  a  vineyard 

point  out  the  spot  where  Its  I 
which 
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been  particularly  fortunate  Id  the  preservation  of  the  "  local 
habitation*  "  he  has  given  to  "  airy  nothings."  The  Prior 
of  Great  St  Bernard  has  cut  down  some  of  his  woods  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  casks  of  wine,  and  Buonaparte  has  levelled 
part  of  the  rocks  of  Meillerie  In  improving  the  road  to  the 
Slmplon.  The  road  is  an  excellent  one ;  but  1  cannot  quite 
agree  with  the  remark  which  I  heard  made,  that  "  La  route 
rant  mieux  que  les  souvenir*." 


CANTO  THE  FOURTH. 

HISTORICAL  NOTES. 

No.  I.  —  State  Dungeons  op  Venice. 


1  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  ; 
A  palate  and  a  prison  on  each  hand.    — 


Stanza  i. 


Tm  communication  between  the  ducal  palace  and  the  prisons 
of  Venice  is  by  a  gloomy  bridge,  or  covered  gallery,  high 
above  the  water,  and  divided  by  a  stone  wall  into  a  passage 
and  a  cell.  The  state  dungeons,  called  po**it  or  wells,  were 
sunk  in  the  thick  walls  of  the  palace ;  and  the  prisoner  when 
taken  out  to  die  was  conducted  across  the  gallery  to  the 
other  side,  and  being  then  led  back  into  the  other  com- 
partment, or  cell,  upon  the  bridge,  was  there  strangled.  The 
low  portal  through  which  the  criminal  was  taken  into  this 
cell  is  now  walled  up;  but  the  passage  is  still  open,  and  is 
still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  The  post  1 
are  under  the  flooring  of  the  chamber  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge.  They  were  formerly  twelve ;  but  on  the  first  arrival 
of  the  French,  the  Venetians  hastily  blocked  or  broke  up  the 
deeper  of  these  dungeons.  You  may  still,  however,  descend 
by  a  trap-door,  and  crawl  down  through  holes,  half-choked 
by  rubbish,  to  the  depth  of  two  stories  below  the  first  range. 
If  you  are  In  want  of  consolation  for  the  extinction  of  pa- 
trician power,  perhaps  you  may  find  it  there ;  scarcely  a  ray 
of  light  glimmers  into  the  narrow  gallery  which  leads  to  the 
cells,  and  the  places  of  confinement  themselves  are  totally 
dark.  A  small  hole  in  the  wall  admitted  the  damp  air  of  the 
passages,  and  served  for  the  introduction  of  the  prisoner's 
food.  A  wooden  pallet,  raised  a  foot  from  the  ground,  was 
the  only  furniture.  The  conductors  tell  you  that  a  light  was 
not  allowed.  The  cells  are  about  five  paces  in  length,  two 
and  a  half  In  width,  and  seven  feet  in  height.  They  are 
directly  beneath  one  another,  and  respiration  is  somewhat 
difficult  In  the  lower  holes.  Only  one  prisoner  was  found 
when  the  republican*  Bescended  into  these  hideous  recesses, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  confined  sixteen  years.  But  the 
inmates  of  the  dungeons  beneath  had  left  traces  of  their  re- 
pentance, or  of  their  despair,  which  are  still  visible,  and  may, 
perhaps,  owe  something  to  recent  ingenuity.  Some  of  the 
detained  appear  to  have  offended  against,  and  others  to  have 
belonged  to,  the  sacred  body,  not  only  from  their  signatures, 
but  from  the  churches  and  belfries  which  they  have  scratched 
upon  the  watts.  The  reader  may  not  object  to  see  a  specimen 
of  the  records  prompted  by  so  terrific  a  solitude.  As  nearly 
as  they  could  be  copied  by  more  than  one  pencil,  three  of 
them  are  as  follows:  — 

1.  NON  T1  PIDAB  AD  ALCCNO  PENSA  6  TACI 

n  rnoia  tooi  de  spiomi  wsinii  e  lacci 
il  pbvtibti  pbhttbti  nulla  oiova 
isa  be*  01  talob  tu0  la  vbba  pb0va 

16u7.    am  3.  oenaro.  pci  re- 

TENTO  P'  LA  BirnBMMA  P*  AVKB  DAT© 
04  MANtAB  A  UN  M0BTO 

tACOMO  .  OBITTI  .  SCR1SSB. 
ft,  ON  PABLAB  POCHO  Ot 
XBOAEB  PBOHTO  et 

0M  PHUAB  AL  PIMI  PUO  DABS  LA  VITA 
a  HOJ  ALTBl  KESCH1K! 

1600. 
BOO  10BW  BAPTISTA  AD 
BOCLESIAlf  CORTELLABIUS. 

S.  OB  C«t  Ml  PIDO  OUABOAM1  DIO 

ds  cw  mom  an  Pino  an  guabbabo  io 

A  TA       H        A       MA 

▼  .    LA  B    .    C    .    B    .    B  . 


The  copyist  has  followed,  not  corrected,  the  solecisms ; 
some  of  which  are,  however,  not  quite  so  decided,  since  the 
letters  were  evidently  scratched  in  the  dark.  It  only  need 
be  observed,  that  batemmia  and  mangiar  may  be  read  in  the 
first  inscription,  which  was  probably  written  by  a  prisoner 
confined  for  some  act  of  impiety  committed  at  a  funeral ;  that 
CorteUarius  is  the  name  or  a  parish  on  terra  firms,  near  the 
sea ;  and  that  the  last  Initials  evidently  are  put  for  Viva  la 
santa  Ckiesa  KaUolica  Romana. 


No.  II.  —  Songs  or  the  Gondolier*. 
"  In  Ventce  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more.'3—  Stanza  ill. 

The  well  known  song  of  the  gondoliers,  of  alternate  stanzas 
from  Tasso's  Jerusalem,  has  died  with  the  Independence  of 
Venice.  Editions  of  the  poem,  with  the  original  in  one 
column,  and  the  Venetian  variations  on  the  other,  as  sung 
by  the  boatmen,  were  once  common,  and  are  still  to  be 
found.  The  following  extract  will  serve  to  show  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Tuscan  epic  and  the  u  Canta  alia  Bar- 
car  lola." 

ORIGINAL. 

Canto  1'arme  pietose,  e  '1  capltano 
Che  '1  gran  Sepolcro  libero  dl  Cristo. 

Molto  egll  oprd  col  senno,  e  con  la  mano 
Molto  soffri  nel  glorioso  acquisto ; 

E  in  van  1*  Inferno  a  lui  s'  oppose,  e  in  vano 
S*  armb  d'  Asia,  e  di  Libia  if  popol  misto, 

Che  il  Ciel  gli  die  favore,  e  sotto  a  1  Santi 

Segni  rldusse  1  suoi  compagni  erranti. 

VENETIAN. 

L'  arme  pietose  de  cantar  gho  vogia, 

B  de  Goffredo  la  immortal  braura 
Che  al  fin  V  ha  libera  co  strassia,  e  dogia 

Del  nostra  buon  Gesu  la  Sepoltura 
De  mczo  mondo  unito,  e  de  quel  Bogia 

Missier  Pluton  non  V  ha  bu  mal  paura : 
Dio  1'  ha  agiutf,  e  i  compagni  sparpagnai 
Tuttl  '1  gh7  i  ha  messi  insieme  I  di  del  Dal. 

Some  of  the  elder  gondoliers  will,  however,  take  up  and 
continue  a  stansa  of  their  once  familiar  bard. 

On  the  7th  of  last  January,  the  author  of  Childe  Harold, 
and  another  Englishman,  the  writer  of  this  notice,  rowed  to 
the  Lido  with  two  singers,  one  of  whom  was  a  carpenter,  and 
the  other  a  gondolier.  The  former  placed  himself  at  the 
prow,  the  latter  at  the  stern  of  the  boat.  A  little  after 
leaving  the  quay  of  the  Piassetta,  they  began  to  sing,  and 
continued  their  exercise  until  we  arrived  at  the  Island.  They 
gave  us,  amongst  other  essays,  the  death  of  Cioiinda,  and 
the  palace  of  Armida ;  and  did  not  sing  the  Venetian,  but 
the  Tuscan  verses.  The  carpenter,  however,  who  was  the 
cleverer  of  the  two,  and  was  frequently  obliged  to  prompt 
his  companion,  told  us  that  be  could  translate  the  original. 
He  added,  that  be  could  sing  almost  three  hundred  stanzas, 
but  had  not  spirits  (morbin  was  the  word  he  used)  to  learn 
any  more,  or  to  sing  what  he  already  knew :  a  man  most 
have  idle  time  on  his  hands  to  acquire,  or  to  repeat,  and,  said 
the  poor  fellow, "  look  at  my  clothes  and  at  me ;  I  am  starv- 
ing." This  speech  was  more  affecting  than  his  performance, 
which  habit  alone  can  make  attractive.  The  recitative  wan 
shrill,  screaming,  and  monotonous ;  and  the  gondolier  behind 
assisted  his  voice  by  holding  his  hand  to  one  side  of  his 
mouth.  The  carpenter  used  a  quiet  action,  which  ho 
evidently  endeavoured  to  restrain ;  but  was  too  much  inter- 
ested in  his  subject  altogether  to  repress.  From  these  men 
we  learnt  that  singing  is  not  confined  to  the  gondoliers,  and 
that,  although  the  chant  is  seldom,  If  ever,  voluntary,  there 
are  still  several  amongst  the  lower  classes  who  are  acquainted 
with  a  few  stanza*. 

It  does  not  appear  that  it  is  usual  for  the  performers  to 
row  and  sing  at  the  same  time.  Although  the  verses  of  the 
Jerusalem  are  no  longer  casually  heard,  there  is  yet  modi 
music  upon  the  Venetian  canals ;  and  upon  holidays,  those 
strangers  who  are  not  near  ormformed  enough  to  dhrtmgwlsh 
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me  words,  may  fancy  fast  many  of  the  gondola*  still  resound 
with  the  strains  of  Tasio.  The  writer  of  some  remarks 
which  appeared  in  the  M  Curiosities  of  Literature "  must 
excuse  his  being  twice  quoted ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
some  phrases  a  little  too  ambitious  and  extravagant,  he  has 
furnished  a  very  exact,  as  well  as  agreeable,  description :  — 

"  In  Venice  the  gondoliers  kr.ow  by  heart  long  passages 
from  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  and  often  chant  them  with  a  peculiar 
melody.  But  this  talent  seems  at  present  on  the  decline :  — 
at  least,  after  taking  some  pains,  I  could  find  no  more  than 
two  persons  who  delivered  to  me  in  this  way  a  passage  from 
Tasso.  I  must  add,  that  the  late  Mr.  Berry  once  fhmintrri 
to  me  a  passage  in  Tasso  in  the  manner,  as  be  assured  me, 
of  the  gondoliers. 

'*  There  are  always  two  concerned,  who  alternately  sing 
die  strophes.  We  know  the  melody  eventually  by  Rousseau, 
to  whose  songs  it  is  printed ;  it  has  properly  no  melodious 
movement,  and  is  a  sort  of  medium  between  the  canto  fermo 
and  the  canto  figurato;  it  approaches  to  the  former  by 
redtativical  declamation,  and  to  the  latter  by  passages  and 
coarse,  by  which  one  syllable  is  detained  and  embellished. 

"  I  entered  a  gondola  by  moonlight ;  one  singer  placed 
himself  forwards  and  the  other  aft,  and  thus  proceeded  to 
St.  Georgio.  One  began  the  song:  when  he  had  ended  his 
strophe,  the  other  took  up  the  lay,  and  so  continued  the  song 
alternately.  Throughout  the  whole  of  it,  the  same  notes 
invariably  returned ;  but,  according  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  strophe,  they  laid  a  greater  or  a  smaller  stress,  sometimes 
on  one,  and  sometimes  on  another  note,  and  indeed  changed 
the  enunciation  of  the  whole  strophe  as  the  object  of  the 
poem  altered. 

M  On  the  whole,  however,  the  sounds  were  hoarse  and 
screaming:  they  seemed.  In  the  manner  of  all  rude  uncivilised 
men,  to  make  the  excellency  of  their  singing  in  the  force  of 
their  voice :  one  seemed  desirous  of  conquering  the  other 
by  the  strength  of  his  lungs;  and  so  far  from  receiving 
delight  from  this  scene  (shot  op  as  I  was  in  the  box  of  the 
gondola),  1  found  myself  in  a  very  unpleasant  situation. 

**  My  companion,  to  whom  I  communicated  this  circum- 
stance, being  very  desirous  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  bis 
countrymen,  assured  me  that  this  singing  was  very  delightful 
when  heard  at  a  distance.  Accordingly  we  got  out  upon  the 
shore,  leaving  one  of  the  singers  in  the  gondola,  while  the 
other  went  to  the  distance  of  some  hundred  paces.  They 
now  began  to  sing  against  one  another,  and  I  kept  walking 
op  and  down  between  them  both,  so  as  always  to  leave  him 
who  was  to  begin  bis  part.  I  frequently  stood  still  and 
hearkened  to  the  one  and  to  the  other. 

'*  Here  the  scene  was  properly  Introduced.  The  strong 
declamatory,  and,  as  it  were,  shrieking  sound,  met  the  ear 
from  far,  and  called  forth  the  attention ;  the  quickly  succeed- 
ing transitions,  which  necessarily  required  to  be  sung  in  a 
lower  tone,  seemed  like  plaintive  strains  succeeding  the 
vociferations  of  emotion  or  of  pain.  The  other,  who  listened 
attentively,  immediately  began  where  the  former  left  off. 
answering  him  in  milder  or  more  vehement  notes,  according 
as  the  purport  of  the  strophe  required.  The  sleepy  "•»»'« 
the  lofty  buildings,  the  splendour  of  the  moon,  the  deep 
shadows  of  Uie  few  gondolas  that  moved  like  spirits  hither 
and  thither,  increased  the  striking  peculiarity  of  the  scene ; 
and,  amidst  all  these  drcumstances,  it  was  easy  to  confess 
the  character  of  this  wonderful  harmony. 

"  It  suits  perfectly  well  with  an  idle  solitary  mariner •  lying 
at  length  in  his  vessel  at  rest  on  one  of  these  canals,  waiting 
tor  his  company,  or  for  a  fare,  the  tiresomeness  of  which 
situation  is  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  songs  and  poetical 
stories  be  has  in  memory.  He  often  raises  his  voice  as  loud 
as  he  can,  which  extends  itself  to  a  vast  distance  over  the 
tranquil  mirror;  and  as  all  is  still  around,  he  Is,  at  it  were, 
m  a  soUtodem  the  midst  of  a  large  and  populous  town.  Here 
Is  no  rattling  of  carriages,  no  noise  of  foot  passengers  ;  a 
sflent  gondola  glides  now  and  then  by  him,  of  which  the 
■plashings  of  the  oars  are  scarcely  to  be  heard. 


"•  At  a  distance  he  hears 
to  him.  Melody  and  vena  bamedteteiy  attack  tat  tse 
strangers ;  be  becomes  the  responsive  echo  tothrfermr.aW 
exerts  himself  to  be  beard  as  he  had  heard  the  othw.  ay* 
tacit  convention  they  alternate  verse  for  verse ;  tkoep  6* 
song  should  last  the  whole  night  through,  tacrotwasi 
1  themselves  without  fatigue ;  the  bearers,  wboart  pn* be- 
tween the  two,  take  part  in  the  assessment. 

*'  This  vocal  parfornmneesoiinib  best  sx^ 
and  is  then  inexpressibly  charming,  as  it  oaly  fclfli  n 
design  in  the  sentiment  of  remoteness.  It  is  sUnd*.  Su 
not  dismal  in  its  sound,  and  at  times  It  Is  scared?  postM*  a 
refrain  from  tears.  My  t*"*"-,  who  otbervttf  »  td 
a  very  delicately  organised  person*  said  quite  uncxsecwilf 
—  B  singolare  came  quel  canto  hrtenerkct,  e  awtoo  pi 
quando  lo  cantano  mogllo. 

M  I  was  told  that  the  women  of  Lite,  the  loaf  raw  rf 
Islands  that  divides  the  Adriatic  from  the  Tipusi  par- 
ticularly the  women  of  the  extreme  districts  of  Mstasww 
and  Palestrina,  sing  In  like  manner  the  works  of  Taaw  t 
these  and  similar  tunes. 

"  They  have  the  custom,  when  their  husbands  aw  6ficq| 
out  at  sea,  to  sit  along  the  shore  ra  the  evesingt  aos 
rate  these  songs,  and  continue  to  do  so  with 
till  each  of  them  can  distinguish  the  icipoaen  of  aw  •« 
husband  at  a  distance.*'* 

The  love  of  music  and  of  poetry  distisajahee*  sB  rhaw 
of  Venetians,  even  amongst  the  tuneful  sons  of  u*ly  Iw 
city  itself  can  occasionally  furnish  respectable  euflesca  tr 
two  and  eveu  three  opera-houses  at  a  time;  sad  then  c 
few  event*  in  private  life  that  do  not  call  forth  s  puss 
and  circulated  sonnet.  Does  a  physician  or  a  lawyw  oft* 
his  degree,  or  a  clergyman  preach  his  maiden  serous  I*  • 
surgeon  performed  an  operation,  would  a  harisqute  ssssso 
his  departure  or  bis  benefit,  are  you  to  be  uxiimulii*  « 
a  marriage,  or  a  birth,  or  a  lawsuit,  the  Muses  art  iawW 
to  furnish  the  same  number  of  syllables,  and  tat  todlrtoi 
triumphs  blase  abroad  in  virgin  white  or  perr/<co)ooiw: 
placards  on  half  the  comers  of  the  capital.  Taekstcaw* 
of  a  favourite"  prima  donna  **  brings  down  a  sheweroffina 
poetical  tributes  from  those  upper  regions,  from  whka,n«» 
theatres,  nothing  but  cupUs  and  snow-storms  areatcswaset 
to  descend.  There  Is  a  poetry  In  the  very  Ufc  of  a  Vssew* 
which,  in  its  common  course,  is  vnried  with  thosv  sw*fwa 
and  changes  so  reconnnendahte  In  fiction,  bat  so  tistass 
from  the  sober  monotony  of  northern  existence ; 
are  raised  into  duties,  duties  are  softened  Into 
and  every  object  being  considered  as  equally  n\skas;*av5 
of  the  business  of  life,  Is  announced  and  pstflaswit  *t» 
the  same  earnest  indifference  and  gay  sswdair/.  T*» 
Venetian  gaxette  constantly  closes  its  column*  eaa  *■ 
following  triple  advertisement :  — 


mthflckwmAf 


St.  Moses, «,_... 

St.  Benedict,  a  comedy  of 

St.  Luke,  repose. 

When  it  is  recollected  what  the  Catholic* 
consecrated  wafer  to  be,  we  may  pefnapstim**  worthy  «f* 
more  respectable  niche  than  between  poetry  and  nw  **■> 
house. 
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level  with  the  other  foot.  The  Horses  also  are  returned  to 
the  ill-chosen  spot  whence  they  set  out,  and  are,  as  before, 
half  hidden,  under  the  porch  window  of  St.  Mark's  church. 
Their  history,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  has  been  satisfac- 
torily explored.  The  decisions  and  donbts  of  Erizso  and 
Zanettt,  and  lastly,  of  the  Count  Leopold  Clcognara,  would 
have  given  them  a  Roman  extraction,  and  a  pedigree  not 
more  ancient  than  the  reign  of  Nero.  But  M.  de  Schlegel 
stepped  m  to  teach  the  Venetians  the  value  of  their  own 
treasures,  and  a  Greek  vindicated,  at  last  and  for  ever,  the 
pretension  of  his  countrymen  to  this  noble  production. l  M. 
Mustoxidi  baa  not  been  left  without  a  reply ;  but,  as  yet,  be 
has  received  no  answer.  It  should  seem  that  the  horses  are 
irrevocably  Chlan,  and  were  transferred  to  Constantinople 
by  Theodoslus.  Lapidary  writing  Is  a  favourite  play  of  the 
Italians,  and  has  conferred  reputation  on  more  than  one  of 
their  literary  characters.  One  of  the  best  specimens  of  Bo- 
doni'g  typography  la  a  respectable  volume  of  inscriptions,  all 
written  by  his  friend  Facciaudi.  Several  were  prepared  for 
j  the  recovered  horses.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  best  was  not 
•elected,  when  the  following  words  were  ranged  in  gold 
letters  above  the  cathedral  porch :  — 

QUATCOB  *  EQUORUM  *  SIGNA  '  A   '   VRNET1S  *  BYZANTIO  * 
CAVTA   '  AD  '  TBMP  "  D  *  MAR  •  A  '  R  *  S  '  MCCIV  '  P0SITA  ■  QUA 
BOSTILIB  •  CTJP1DITAS  '  A  '  MDCCIUC  *  ABSTULBRAT  '  FRANC  '  I  ' 
IMP  *  FACIt  *  0RB1  '  DATJR  *  TROPHATOM  '  A  *  MDCCCXV  *  VICTOR* 
RSDOXIT. 

Nothing  shall  be  said  of  the  Latin ;  but  it  may  be  permitted 
to  observe,  that  the  injustice  of  the  Venetians  In  transporting 
the  horses  from  Constantinople  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
the  French  in  carrying  them  to  Paris,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  more  prudent  to  have  avoided  all  allusions  to  either 
robbery.  An  apostolic  prince  should,  perhaps,  have  objected 
to  affixing  over  the  principal  entrance  of  a  metropolitan 
church  an  Inscription  having  a  reference  to  any  other 
triumphs  than  those  of  religion.  Nothing  less  than  the 
pacification  of  the  world  can  excuse  such  a  solecism. 


No.  IV.  —  Submission  or  Barbabossa  to  Fops 
Alxxawdxr  IIL 

**  The  Suabian  surd*  and  now  the  Atutrian  reign* — 
An  Emperor  tramples  where  an  Emperor  knelt." 

Stanza  xii. 

After  many  vain  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Italians  entirely 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  as  fruitless 
attempts  of  the  Emperor  to  make  himself  absolute  master 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  Cisalpine  dominions,  the  bloody 
struggles  of  four  and  twenty  years  were  happily  brought  to  a 
dose  In  the  city  of  Venice.  The  articles  of  a  treaty  had 
been  previously  agreed  upon  between  Pope  Alexander  III, 
end  Barbarossa ;  and  the  former  having  received  a  safe-con- 
duct, had  already  arrived  at  Venice  from  Ferrara,  In  company 
with  the  ambassadors  of  the  a*>lng  of  Sicily  and  the  consuls 
of  the  Lombard  league.  There  still  remained,  however, 
many  points  to  adjust,  and  for  several  days  the  peace  was 
believed  to  be  Impracticable.  At  this  juncture  It  was  sud- 
denly reported  that  the  Emperor  had  arrived  at  Chlosa,  a 
town  fifteen  miles  from  the  capital.  The  Venetians  rose 
tamultoousry,  and  insisted  upon  Immediately  conducting 
him  to  the  city.  The  Lombard*  took  the  alarm,  and  de- 
parted towards  Trevito.  The  Pope  himself  was  apprehen- 
sive of  some  disaster  if  Frederic  should  suddenly  advance 
upon  him,  but  was  reassured  by  the  prudence  and  address 
of  Sebastian  Slant,  the  Doge.  Several  embassies  passed 
lulsfeon  Chlosa  and  the  capital,  until,  at  last,  the  Emperor, 
relaxing  somewhat  of  his  pretensions, "  laid  aside  Ids  leonine 
ferocity,  and  put  on  the  mildness  of  the  lamb."* 
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On  Saturday  the  93d  of  July,  In  the  year  1177,  six  Ve- 
netian galleys  transferred  Frederic,  in  great  pomp,  from 
Chlosa  to  the  Island  of  Lido,  a  mile  from  Venice.  Early 
the  next  morning  the  Pope,  accompanied  by  the  Sicilian 
ambassadors  and  by  the  envoys  of  Lombardy,  whom  he 
had  recalled  from  the  main  land,  together  with  a  great 
soncourse  of  people,  repaired  from  the  patriarchal  palace 
to  St  Mark's  church,  and  solemnly  absolved  the  Emperor 
and  his  partisans  from  the  excommunication  pronounced 
against  him.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  on  the  part  of 
his  master,  renounced  the  anti-popes  and  their  schismatic 
adherents.  Immediately  the  Doge,  with  a  great  suite  both 
of  the  clergy  and  laity,  got  on  board  the  galleys,  and  waiting 
on  Frederic,  rowed  him  in  mighty  stale  from  the  Lido  to 
the  capital.  The  Emperor  descended  from  the  galley  at  the 
quay  of  the  Piaxxetta.  The  Doge,  the  patriarch,  his  bishops 
and  clergy,  and  the  people  of  Venice  with  their  crosses  and 
their  standards,  marched  in  solemn  procession  before  him 
to  the  church  of  St.  Mark.  Alexander  was  seated  before  the 
vestibule  of  the  basilica,  attended  by  his  bishops  and  cardinals, 
by  the  patriarch  of  Aquileja,  by  the  archbishops  and  blshopa 
of  Lombardy,  all  of  them  in  state,  and  clothed  in  their  church 
robes.  Frederic  approached— "moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
venerating. the  Almighty  in  the  person  of  Alexander,  laying 
aside  his  imperial  dignity,  and  throwing  off  his  mantle,  he 
prostrated  himself  at  full  length  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope. 
Alexander,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  raised  him  benignantly 
from  the  ground,  kissed  him,  blessed  him ;  and  immediately 
the  Germans  of  the  train  sang,  with  a  loud  voice,  *  We  praise 
thee,  O  Lord.'  The  Emperor  then,  taking  the  Pope  by  the 
right  hand,  led  him  to  the  church,  and  having  received  bis 
benediction,  returned  to  the  ducal  palace."  s  The  ceremony 
of  humiliation  was  repeated  the  next  day.  The  Pope  him- 
self, at  the  request  of  Frederic,  said  mass  at  St.  Mark's. 
The  Emperor  again  laid  aside  his  imperial  mantle,  and, 
taking  a  wand  in  his  hand,  officiated  as  verger,  driving  the 
laity  from  the  choir,  and  preceding  the  pontiff  to  the  altar. 
Alexander,  after  reciting  the  gospel,  preached  to  the  people. 
The  Emperor  put  himself  close  to  the  pulpit  in  the  attitude 
of  listening ;  and  the  pontiff,  touched  by  this  mark  of  bis 
attention  (for  he  knew  that  Frederic  did  not  understand  a 
word  he  said),  commanded  the  patriarch  of  Aquileja  to  trans- 
late the  Latin  discourse  Into  the  German  tongue.  The 
creed  was  then  chanted.  Frederic  made  his  oblation,  and 
kissed  the  Pope's  feet,  and,  mass  being  over,  led  him  by  the 
hand  to  his  white  horse.  He  held  the  stirrup,  and  would 
have  led  the  horse's  rein  to  the  water  side,  had  not  the 
Pope  accepted  of  the  inclination  for  the  performance,  and 
affectionately  dismissed  him  with  his  benediction.  Such  is  the 
substance  of  the  account  left  by  the  archbishop  of  Salerno, 
who  was  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  whose  story  is  con. 
firmed  by  every  subsequent  narration.  It  would  be  not  worth 
so  minute  a  record,  were  it  not  the  triumph  of  liberty  as  well 
as  of  superstition.  The  states  of  Lombardy  owed  to  it  the 
confirmation  of  their  privileges ;  and  Alexander  had  reason 
to  thank  the  Almighty,  who  had  enabled  an  infirm,  unarmed 
old  man  to  subdue  a  terrible  and  potent  sovereign.* 


No.  V.  —  Hikbt  Dandolo. 

"  Oh,  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo ! 
Th*  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium'*  conquering  foe.99 

•  Stansa  xli. 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  exclamation  of  the  High- 
lander, Oh  for  one  hour  of  Dundee  /  Henry  Dandolo  when 
elected  Doge,  in  1192,  was  eighty-five  years  of  age.  Whan 
be  commanded  the  Venetians  at  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
be  was  consequently  ninety-seven  years  old.    At  this  age  he 
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KUWfntjrf  the  fourth  and  *  half  of  the  whole  empire  of  Roma- 
nia i(  for  to  the  Roman  empire  was  then  called,  to  the  title 
and  to  the  territories  of  the  Venetian  Doge.  The  three 
eighth!  of  this  empire  were  preferred  in  the  diplomas  until 
the  dukedom  of  Giovanni  Dolfino,  who  made  use  of  the  above 
designation  in  the  year  1357.  * 

Dandolo  led  the  attack  on  Constantinople  in  person :  two 
ships,  the  Paradise  and  the  Pilgrim,  were  tied  together,  and 
a  drawbridge  or  ladder  let  down  from  their  higher  yards  to 
the  walls.  The  Doge  was  one  of  the  first  to  rush  into  the 
dty.  Then  was  completed,  said  the  Venetians,  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  Rrythrsean  sibyl :  —  M  A  gathering  together  of 
the  powerful  shall  be  made  amidst  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic, 
under  a  blind  leader ;  they  shall  beset  the  goat— they  shall 
profane  Byiantium — they  shall  blacken  her  buildings— her 
spoils  shall  be  dispersed ;  a  new  goat  shall  bleat  undl  they 
have  measured  out  and  run  over  fifty-four  feet,  nine  inches, 
and  a  half."  »  Dandolo  died  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1905, 
having  reigned  thirteen  years,  six  months,  and  five  days,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople. 
Strangely  enough  it  must  sound,  that  the  name  of  the  rebel 
apothecary  who  received  the  Doge* s  sword,  and  annihilated 
the  ancient  government,  in  1796-7,  was  Dandolo. 


No,  VI.  —  The  War  or  Chioia. 


M  But  is  wot  Doria" »  menace  comtttopaUi 
Jre  tmey  not  bridUdf  "—8taM*xhL 

After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pola,  and  the  taking  of  CbJosa 
on  the  16th  of  August,  1379,  by  the  united  armament  of  the 
Genoese  and  Francesco  da  Carrara,  Signor  of  Padua,  the 
Venetians  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  despair.  An  embassy 
was  sent  to  the  conquerors  with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper, 
praying  them  to  prescribe  what  terms  they  pleased,  and 
leave  to  Venice  only  her  independence.  The  Prince  of  Padua 
was  inclined  to  listen  to  these  proposals ;  but  the  Genoese, 
who,  after  the  victory  at  Pola  had  shouted,  "  To  Venice,  to 
Venice,  and  long  live  St.  George ! "  determined  to  annihi- 
late their  rival ;  and  Peter  Doria,  their  commander-in-chief, 
returned  this  answer  to  the  suppliants  :  "  On  God's  faith, 
gentlemen  of  Venice,  ye  shall  have  no  peace  from  the  Signor 
of  Padua,  nor  from  our  commune  of  Genoa,  until  we  have 
first  put  a  rein  upon  those  unbridled  horses  of  yours,  that  are 
upon  the  porch  of  your  evangelist  St.  Mark.  When  we  have 
bridled  them,  we  shall  keep  you  quiet.  And  this  is  the 
pleasure  of  us  and  of  our  commune.  As  for  these  my  brothers 
of  Genoa,  that  you  have  brought  with  you  to  give  up  to  us,  I 
will  not  nave  them:  take  them  back ;  for,  in  a  few  days  hence, 
1  shall  come  and  let  them  out  of  prison  myself,  both  these  and 
all  the  others."  In  fact,  the  Genoese  did  advance  as  far  as 
Halamocco,  within  five  miles  of  the  capital ;  but  their  own 
danger  and  the  pride  of  their  enemies  gave  courage  to  the 
Venetians,  who  made  prodigious  efforts,  and  many  Indi- 
vidual sacrifices,  all  of  them  carefully  recorded  by  their 
historians.  Vettor  Pisani  was  put  at  the  head  of  thirty-four 
galleys.  The  Genoese  broke  up  from  Malamocco,  and  re- 
tired to  Chios*  In  October ;  but  they  again  threatened  Venice, 
which  was  reduced  to  extremities.  At  this  time,  the  1st  of 
January,  1360,  arrived  Carlo  Zeno,  who  had  been  cruising 
on  the  Genoese  coast  with  fourteen  galleys.  The  Venetians 
were  now  strong  enough  to  besiege  the  Genoese.  Doria  was 
killed  on  the  SSd  of  January,  by  a  stone  bullet  195  pounds 
weight,  discharged  from  a  bombard  called  the  Trevisan. 
CbJosa  was  then  closely  invested ;  6000  auxiliaries,  amongst 
whom  were  tome  English  condottJeri,  commanded  by  one 
Captain  Ceccho,  joined  the  Venetians.  The  Genoese,  in 
their  turn,  prayed  for  conditions,  but  none  were  granted, 
until,  at  last,  they  surrendered  at  discretion ;  and,  on  the  Stth 
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No.  VTL— .Vbxice  txsit  thx  Govxxyxxnr  or 


'— scansr 


md  foreign    m 
Too  qfl  remind  err  srdo  and  trAet 

The  population  of  Venice  at  the  cud  of  i 
century  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  tSMxnsa*  aw*-  " 
the  last  census,  taken  two  years  ago,  it  was  aoassvf  :s* 
about  one  hundred  and  three  fhsmanil :  and  ft  ensu*f« 
daily.  The  commerce  and  the  official  empUmwem  *  w 
were  to  be  the  unexhausted  source  of  Yeottim  |W- 
have  both  expired.  Host  of  the  patrician  imnrimi  irt  **• 
sorted,  and  would  gradually  disappear,  had  sot  dm  fw-v 
ment,  alarmed  by  the  demolition  of  seventy-two  can*  a» 
last  two  years,  expressly  forbidden  this  ssd  mesa  ■ 
poverty.  Many  remnants  of  the  Venetian  oobflfcys*  *■• 
scattered  and  confounded  with  the  wealthier  Jew*  «■»  * 
bankjtf  the  Brenta,  whose  Palladian  palaces  am  «•*■  * 
are  sinking,  in  the  general  decay.  Of  the  M  seot&asoB  ^ 
neto,"  the  name  Is  still  known,  and  that  is  aU.  B»  *  ** 
the  shadow  of  bis  former  self,  but  he  is  polite  sad  sad.  * 
surely  may  be  pardoned  to  him  u*  he  Is  qoeraloa.  ****** 
may  have  been  the  vices  of  the  republic,  and  ens***  & 
natural  term  of  Its  existence  may  be  thought  by  fanfev"*- 
have  arrived  in  the  due  course  of  mortality,  only  o*  nv> 
ment  can  be  expected  from  the  Venetians  tbsBuerm.  it  - 
time  were  the  subjects  of  the  republic  so  imtr<-><M'  *  &* 
resolution  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  St  Bark. at** 
it  was  for  the  last  time  unfurled  ;  and  the  coeardfatcelt* 
treachery  of  the  few  patricians  who  recaausesdffl  &*  to 
neutrality  were  confined  to  the  persons  of  tbt  trvftff 
themselves.  The  present  race  cannot  be  thoagtt  w  *V* 
the  loss  of  their  aristocratlcal  forma,  and  too  eases*  P- 
vernment ;  they  think  only  on  their  vanished  todessseas* 
They  pine  away  at  the  remembrmnce,  and  on  tab  •*** 
suspend  for  a  moment  their  gay  good  luawoar.  Yasisr** 
be  said,  in  the  words  of  the  scripture, "  to  dfedaflr  ;••■*• 
general  and  so  apparent  Is  the  decline,  as  te  etcon*  seats' 
to  a  stranger,  not  reconciled  to  the  sight  of  aehswi 
expiring  as  It  were  before  his  eyas.  So  artificial  s 
baring  lost  that  principle  which  called  It  Into  Hie  •*  *»• 
ported  its  existence,  must  fan  to  piece*  at  owe,  sri  cat 
more  rapidly  than  It  rote.  Theabhorrenof  ofsanrr^^ 
drove  the  Venetians  to  the  sea.  has,  smot  thdravasw 
forced  them  to  the  land,  whet*  they  may  be  *  ha*  "^ 
looked  amongst  the  crowd  of  dependents,  and  sassse***" 
humiliating  spectacle  of  a  whole  nation  loads****  v0* 
chains.  Their  IrveJmcss,  their  afihhffctty,  and  net  s>Wf 
fakWleTerjcewhkheottsdtutioeiakmecaniivt(l 
aspires  to  it  in  veto),  hare  not  sunk  w 
but  many  peculiarities  of  i  launeae  anil  lasiiHsrhaveg?*** 
been  lost,  and  the  nobles,  wfch  a  pride  conqnoa  tt»«P  !■*» 
who  have  been  masters,  have  not  bean  lefsaaeei  to  P** 
their  InsignhVance.  That  splendour  which  «**a| 
a  portion  of  their  power,  they  would  not  eagre*  nt 
trappings  of  their  subjection.  They  retired  iron  o* 
whkhtheyhadoceojiiedintiieeyesoftheblsUoe' 
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their  continuance  to  which  would  hare  been  a  symptom  of 
acquiescence,  and  an  insult  to  those  who  suffered  by  the 
common  misfortune.  Those  who  remained  in  the  degraded 
capital  might  be  said  rather  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  their  de- 
parted power,  than  to  lire  In  them.  The  reflection,  "  who 
and  what  enthrals,"  will  hardly  bear  a  comment  from  one 
who  is,  nationally,  the  friend  and  the  ally  of  the  conqueror. 
tt  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  say  thus  much,  that  to  those 
who  wish  to  recover  their  independence,  any  masters  must 
be  an  object  of  detestation ;  and  it  may  be  safely  foretold  that 
this  unprofitable  aversion  will  not  have  been  corrected  before 
Venice  shall  have  sunk  into  the  slime  of  her  choked  canals. 


No.  VIIL— Laura. 

"  Watering  the  tret  which  bean  his  lady's  name 
With  hit  melodious  tears,  he  gape  himself  to  fame." 

Stanza  xxv. 

Thanks  to  the  critical  acumen  of  a  Scotchman,  we  now 
know  as  little  of  Laura  as  ever.  »  The  discoveries  of  the 
Abb*  de  Sade,  his  triumphs,  his  sneers,  can  no  longer  instruct 
or  amuse*  We  must  not,  however,  think  that  these  memoirs 
are  as  much  a  romance  as  Belisarius  or  the  Incas,  although 
we  are  told  so  by  Dr.  Beattle,  a  great  name,  but  a  little 
authority.1  His  "labour"  has  not  been  in  vain,  notwith- 
standing his  M  love"  has,  like  most  other  passions,  made  him 
ridiculous.9  The  hypothesis  which  overpowered  the  strug- 
gling Italians,  and  carried  along  less  Interested  critics  in  its 
current,  is  run  out.  We  have  another  proof  that  we  can  be 
never  cure  that  the  paradox,  the  most  singular,  and  therefore 
having  the  most  agreeable  and  authentic  air,  will  not  give 
place  to  the  re- established  ancient  prejudice. 

It  seems,  then,  first,  that  Laura  was  born,  lived,  died,  and 
was  buried,  not  in  Avignon,  but  in  the  country.  The  fountains 
oi  the  Sorga,  the  thickets  of  Cabrleres,  may  resume  their 
pretensions,  and  the  exploded  de  la  Bastie  again  be  heard 
with  complacency.  The  hypothesis  of  the  Abb*,  bad  no 
stronger  props  than  the  parchment  sonnet  and  medal  found 
oci  the  skeleton  of  the  wife  of  Hugo  de  Sade,  and  the  manu- 
script note  to  the  Virgil  of  Petrarch,  now  in  the  Ambrosian 
library.  If  these  proofs  were  both  incontestable,  the  poetry 
was  written,  the  medal  composed,  cast,  and  deposited  within 
the  space  of  twelve  hours :  and  these  deliberate  duties  were 
performed  round  the  carcass  of  one  who  died  of  the  plague, 
and  was  hurried  to  the  grave  on  the  day  of  her  death.  These 
documents,  therefore,  are  too  decisive :  they  prove  not  the 
tact,  but  the  forgery.  Either  the  sonnet  or  the  Virgillan 
note  must  be  a  falsification.  The  Abbe  cites  both  as  lacon- 
testably  true ;  the  consequent  deduction  is  inevitable— they 
are  both  evidently  false.  * 

Secondly,  Laura  was  never  married,  and  was  a  haughty 
*  trgin  rather  than  that  tender  and  prudent  wife  who  honoured 
Avignon,  by  making  that  town  the  theatre  of  an  honest 
French  passion,  and  played  off  for  one  and  twenty  years  her 
i  UitU  machinery  of  alternate  favours  and  refusals1  upon  the 
Ant  poet  of  the  age.  It  was,  Indeed,  rather  too  unfair  that  a 
female  should  be  made  responsible  for  eleven  children  upon 
the  faith  of  a  misinterpreted  abbreviation,  and  the  decision 

1  Sea  An  HMorfcal  and  Critic*!  Essay  on  the  Life  wd  Character  of  Pe- 
trtfcht  end  a  Pwanvtailnn  on  «  Historical  HrpotiMsl*  of  the  Abb*  da 


t  Ln%  of  Seattle,  bv  fete  W.  Pefeea,  vol.  ||.  p.  10*. 

5  Mr.  Olbbaa  catted  hU  Bfamoin  *  a  labour  of  low-  (tat  Decline  and 
Fall,  chap,  tea.  note.l.),  and  followed  bim  with  confidence  and  detlffht. 
The  TtirrtHr  of  •  vary  voluminous  work  miut  taka  much  erttldsm  upon 
rrw*u  Mr.  Gibbon  hat  dona  to,  though  not  aa  readlli  at  same  other 
anchor*. 

4  The  tewaw*  had  beta*  o«  stoned  the  tniplrfoat  of  Mr.  Honce  WalpoU. 
fte*  hla  loner  to  Warton  to  1763. 

6  •»  Fw  <*  path  nunege.  ewtta  alternative  de  frvewa  at  da  rhnjaen  hlen 
miomtf*.  una  twain i  laadie  at  safe  amate,  pendant  vtaim  at 
priw  grand  petode  em  etteWftam  ftuse  lamolndrebrechaatan 
Wam.i>aa^I«VWd«Pati>niaa,Pra^e«iuxrno9aW. 

6  In  a  dialogue  wttb  8t.  Augnsthi,  Petrarch  hat  described 
tuweaai  a  body  aahauiatd  wfch  rmniifl  teats.   The  oktediton 
ptose*  jirfrtlfcwfflaii  bat  M. 
fan*  to  17ft,  wha  saw  the  MS.  In 


of  a  librarian.*  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  think  that  the 
love  of  Petrarch  was  not  Platonic.  The  happiness  which  he 
prayed  to  possess  but  once  and  for  a  moment  was  surely  not 
of  the  mind7,  and  something  so  very  real  as  a  marriage 
project,  with  one  who  has  been  idly  called  a  shadowy  nymph, 
may  be,  perhaps,  detected  In  at  least  six  places  of  his  own 
sonnets.  The  love  of  Petrarch  was  neither  Platonic  nor 
poetical :  and  if  in  one  passage  of  his  works  he  calls  it "  amore 
veementelasimo  ma  unico  ed  onesto,"  he  confesses,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  that  It  was  guilty  and  perverse,  that  It  absorbed 
him  quite,  and  mastered  his  heart. 

In  this  case,  however,  he  was  perhaps  alarmed  for  the  cul- 
pability of  his  wishes ;  for  the  Abb*  de  Sade  himself,  who 
certainly  would  not  have  been  scrupulously  delicate  if  he 
could  have  proved  his  descent  from  Petrarch  as  well  as 
Laura,  is  forced  into  a  stout  defence  of  his  virtuous  grand- 
mother. As  far  as  relates  to  the  poet,  we  have  no  security 
for  the  innocence,  except  perhaps  in  the  constancy  of  his 
pursuit.  He  assures  us  m  his  epistle  to  posterity,  that,  when 
arrived  at  his  fortieth  year,  he  not  only  had  in  horror,  but 
had  lost  all  recollection  and  image  of  any  "  irregularity." 
But  the  birth  of  his  natural  daughter  cannot  be  assigned 
earlier  than  his  thirty-ninth  year ;  and  either  the  memory  or 
the  morality  of  the  poet  must  have  failed  him,  when  he-forgot 
or  was  guilty  of  this  slip.  *  The  weakest  argument  for  the 
purity  of  this  love  has  been  drawn  from  the  permanence  of 
its  effects,  which  survived  the  object  of  his  passion.  The 
reflection  of  M.  de  la  Bastie,  that  virtue  alone  is  capable  of 
making  Impressions  which  death  cannot  efface,  is  one  of  those 
which  every  body  applauds,  and  every  body  finds  not  to  be 
true,  the  moment  he  examines  his  own  breast  or  the  records 
of  human  feeling.*  Such  apophthegms  can  do  nothing  for 
Petrarch  or  for  the  cause  of  morality,  except  with  the  very 
weak  and  the  very  young.  He  that  has  made  even  a  little 
progress  beyond  ignorance  and  pupillage  cannot  be  edified 
with  any  thing  but  truth.  What  is  called  vindicating  the 
honour  of  an  individual  or  a  nation,  is  the  most  futile,  tedious, 
and  uninstructive  of  all  writing ;  although  it  will  always  meet 
with  more  applause  than  that  sober  criticism,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  the  malicious  desire  of  reducing  a  great  man  to  the 
common  standard  of  humanity.  It  is,  after  all,  not  unlikely 
that  our  historian  was  right  in  retaining  his  favourite  hypo- 
thetic salvo,  which  secures  the  author,  although  it  scarcely 
saves  the  honour  of  the  still  unknown  mistress  of  Petrarch.  »• 


No.  IX. — Prraaacu. 
"  Theu  keep  his  dust  in  Arqua,  where  he  rffco*."— Stania  xxxl. 

Petrarch  retired  to  Arqua  Immediately  on  his  return  from 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  visit  Urban  V.  at  Borne,  tn  the 
year  1370,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  celebrated  visit  to 
Venice  in  company  with  Francesco  Novello  da  Carrara,  he 
appears  to  have  passed  the  four  last  years  of  his  life  between 
that  charming  solitude  and  Padua.  For  four  months  previous 
to  his  death  he  was  In  a  state  of  continual  languor,  and  in  the 
morning  of  July  the  19th,  in  the  year  1374,  was  found  dead  in 
his  library  chair  with  his  head  resting  upon  a  book.  The 
chair  is  still  shown  amongst  the  precious  relics  of  Arqua, 

that  *'  on  lit  et  qu'on  doit  lire,  nambos  exhaortnm.*  De  Hade  joined  net 
namee  of  Mann.  Bouriot  end  Ilejoc  with  M.  CappeionJer,  and.  In  the  whole 
dhrutdon  on  this  fimi*,  thowed  himself  a  downright  literary  rogue. 
HUlaoOonl,  etc.  |>.  Sfi7.  Thomas  Aquinas  it  oallaeTm  to  settle  wl 
tiarrh't  mistreat  was  a  cAaate  maid  or  a  i 


T  **  Pktmalion,  quanta  ledar  fl  del 

DeU*  Imagine  turn,  se  mlUe  volte 
N*  avert!  quel  eh'  r  sol  ana  vena*." 

Sonetto  M.  enwaas  giants  a  Stmm  faint 
U  mtm,  die.  per.l  peg*  l»-  odli.  Vea.  1746. 

ft  **  A  qnesta  confessions  <wd  sir 
eaduttc&elfece."    Tliubaschl,  Btorla,  4Ve. ».  4M. 


9  M.  de  Blmwd.  Baron  de  UBawJe,  to  the  MeeaaSrat  de  I'Anadomla  i 
It-crt0lo«e»B^Uttm  for  1740  and  173L    Se 


p.  05. 

10  "And  If  the  virtue  or 
and  might  boast  af  enjoying, 
chap,  tax.  p.  SIT.  vat  in.  Sec 


. 
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which,  from  the  unfntcrrapted  feneration  tint  has  been 
attached  to  every  thing  relatiTe  to  thii  great  man  from  the 
moment  of  his  death  to  the  present  hoar,  hare,  it  may  be 
hoped,  a  better  chance  of  authenticity  than  the  Shakspearian 
memorials  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Arqua  (for  the  last  syllable  is  accented  in  pronunciation, 
although  the  analogy  of  the  English  language  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  rerse)  Is  twelve  miles  from  Padua,  and"  about 
three  miles  on  the  right  of  the  high  road  to  Rovigo,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Euganean  hills.  Altera  walk  of  twenty  minutes 
across  a  Oat  well-wooded  meadow,  you  come  to  a  little  blue 
lake,  clear  but  fathomless,  and  to  the  foot  of  a  succession  of 
acclivities  and  hills,  clothed  with  vineyards  and  orchards, 
rich  with  fir  and  pomegranate  trees,  and  every  sunny  fruit 
shrub.  From  the  banks  of  the  lake  the  road  winds  into  the 
hills,  and  the  church  of  Arqui  is  soon  seen  between  a  cleft 
where  two  ridges  slope  towards  each  other,  and  nearly  enclose 
the  village.  The  houses  are  scattered  at  intervals  on  the 
steep  sides  of  these  summits ;  and  that  of  the  poet  is  on  the 
edge  of  a  little  knoll  overlooking  two  descents,  and  command- 
ing a  view,  not  only  of  the  glowing  gardens  in  the  dales 
immediately  beneath,  but  of  the  wide  plains,  above  whose  low 
woods  of  mulbery  and  willow,  thickened  into  a  dark  mass  by 
festoons  of  vines,  tall,  single  cypresses,  and  the  spires  of 
towns,  are  seen  in  the  distance,  which  stretches  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Po  and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  The  climate  of 
these  volcanic  hills  is  wanner,  and  the  vintage  begins  a  week 
sooner  than  in  the  plains  of  Padua.  Petrarch  is  laid,  for  he 
cannot  be  said  to  be  buried.  In  a  sarcophagus  of  ted  marble, 
raised  on  four  pilasters  on  an  elevated  base,  and  preserved 
from  an  association  with  meaner  tombs.  It  stands  con- 
spicuously alone,  but  will  be  soon  overshadowed  by  four  lately 
planted  laurels.  Petrarch's  fountain,  for  here  everything  is 
Petrarch's,  springs  and  expands  itself  beneath  an  artificial 
arch,  a  little  below  the  church,  and  abounds  plentifully,  in 
the  driest  season,  with  that  soft  water  which  was  the  ancient 
wealth  of  the  Euganean  hills.  It  would  be  more  attractive, 
were  it  not,  in  some  seasons,  beset  with  hornets  and  wasps. 
No  other  coincidence  could  assimilate  the  tombs  of  Petrarch 
and  ArchJlochus.  The  revolutions  of  centuries  have  spared 
these  sequestered  valleys,  and  the  only  violence  which  has 
been  offered  to  the  ashes  of  Petrarch  was  prompted,  not  by 
hate,  but  veneration.  An  attempt  was  made  to  rob  the  sar- 
cophagus of  its  treasure,  and  one  of  the  arms  was  stolen  by  a 
Florentine  through  a  rent  which  is  stQl  visible.  The  injury 
is  not  forgotten,  but  has  served  to  identify  the  poet  with  the 
country  where  he  was  born,  but  where  he  would  not  live.  A 
peasant  boy  of  Arqui  being  asked  who  Petrarch  was,  replied, 
M  that  the  people  of  the  parsonage  knew  all  about  him,  but 
that  he  only  knew  that  he  was  a  Florentine." 

Mr.  Forsyth l  was  not  quite  correct  in  saying  that  Petrarch 
never  returned  to  Tuscany  after  he  had  once  quitted  It  when 
a  boy.  It  appears  he  did  pass  through  Florence  on  his  way 
from  Parma  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return  in  the  year  1350, 
and  remained  there  long  enough  to  form  some  acquaintance 
with  its  most  distinguished  Inhabitants.  A  Florentine  gen- 
tleman, ashamed  of  the  aversion  of  the  poet  for  his  native 
country,  was  eager  to  point  out  this  trivial  error  in  our 
accomplished  traveller,  whom  he  knew  and  respected  for  an 
extraordinary  capacity,  extensive  erudition,  and  refined  taste, 
joined  to  that  engaging  simplicity  of  manners  which  has  been 
so  frequently  recognised  as  the  surest,  though  it  is  certainly 
not  an  indispensable,  trait  of  superior  genius. 

Every  footstep  of  Laura's  lover  has  been  anxiously  traced 
and  recorded.    The  house  in  which  he  lodged  is  shown  In 


1  Remarks,  Ac  on  Italy,  p.  95.  note,  9d  edit, 
t  La  Vita  del  Tasjo,  flb.  ffl. 

S  Hftrtotre  de  r Academla  Franc***}  depols  16JJWrt  1700,  pur  PAbM 
dVJfrret-  HMab,«nnitc,T«nantkl^Ma«!e<|«1la&itd*Miulnu,J,nnls 
■HBtri  one  I*  ban  miM  pat  tonjoanoeqnl  domino  ches  hii,"  p.  ISt, 
Bnil—  «id,  he  had  no*  changed  his  opinion.  **  .Ten  al  at  pen  chanjnf, 
dtt-U.-  ate  p.  181. 
4LaManieradcbtaiPeBBer.  Ptntasa^b  for  Tasso,  and  ays  in  the 
."Detoas  las  beaux  esprit*  qne  ritalles_poite*,n»  Tease  est  peut- 

*  1  inl  rami  In  ptmi  nnTli "     Hot  Baboon  seems  to  me*  in 

jvnocleasiv&theabeardcotnpariften:  *  Fahas  valctr  le  Ti 
t  qefD  vans  plain,  Je  m*en  ttens  poor  mole  Yligfle,"orc. 


Venice,    The  inhabitants  of  Aresxo,  in  order  to  demctW 

their  dty  and  the  taagabeuritf 
carried  when  seven  nnoxhi  cat. 
and  remained  until  ma  seventh  year,  have  designee*  Ira 
long  Inscription  the  spot  where  their  great  feuo*-do§sft«si 
bom.  A  tablet  has  been  raised  to  MmatPafia^mrhidnsB 
of  St.  Agatha,  at  the  cathedral,  beeense  he  was  sRaaecos 
of  that  society,  and  was  only  snatched  from  his  bxsaW 
sepulture  m  their  church  by  a^*>r^  death.  Another  ute* 
with  a  bust,  has  been  erected  to  him  at  Pavia,  on  aooem  •* 
bis  having  passed  the  autumn  of  1361  m  that  dty,TttsM 
son-in-law  Brossano.  The  political  condition wUaknftr 
ages  precluded  the  Italians  from  the  criticism  of  tbtlntaj. 
has  concentrated  their  attention  to  the  fflastntioa  of  tat 
dead. 


Ho.  X. —  Tasso. 


*'  Injhce  qfali  kisfba,  ike 


raw*  easy,"  ^— Somas  mrfi. 

Perhaps  the  couplet  in  which  BoQesn  deprttiatei  Taw 
may  serve  as  well  as  any  other  specimen  to  jistftfytbecasna 
given  of  the  harmony  of  French  verse : — 

"  A  Malherbe,  *  Racan,  preYere  Tbeophfle. 
Et  le  clinquant  du  Tasse  *  tout  Tor  da  VtrfJk.'-Ssiu. 


The biographer  Serosal*,  oat  of  tenderness  totbsi 
tion  either  of  the  Italian  or  the  French  poet,  h 
observe  that  the  satirist  recanted  or  explained  assy  on 
censure,  and  subsequently  allowed  the  author  of  tfct  ie> 
salem  to  be  a  "  genius,  sublime,  vast,  and  napeO?  bora  *r 
the  higher  flights  of  poetry."  To  this  we  will  ait  Bat  tt» 
recantation  is  far  from  satisfactory,  when  vt  exaeae  tk 
whole  anecdote  as  reported  by  Olivet.*  The  sememe  re- 
nounced against  him  by  Bohours*  is  recorded  otlvb  B» 
confusion  of  the  critic,  whose  snsnMte  the  hatha  «•*** 
effort  to  discover,  and  would  not;  perhaps,  accept.  A»»6s 
opposition  which  the  Jerusalem  encountered  frontheCiwoa 
academy,  who  degraded  Tasso  from  all  uiuipi.flfhn  vtk 
Ariosto,  below  Bojardo  and  PnJd,  the  disgrace  of  mm  ass* 
sftion  must  also  In  tome  measure  be  laid  to  tht  chsrw  ** 
Alfonso,  and  the  court  of  Ferrnra.  For  Leonard  Sdn»t 
the  principal  and  nearly  the  sole  origin  of  this  and.  *» 
there  can  be  no  doubt5,  Influenced  by  a  hope  to  sosovrd* 
favour  of  the  House  of  Bate :  an  object  which  hf  tbaett 
attainable  by  exalting  the  reputation  of  a  native  sect  si  at 
expense  of  a  rival,  then  a  primmer  qfttmte.  The  hop*** 
efforts  of  Salviati  must  serve  to  show  tin? 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  port's 
will  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  indignation  at  tht  gnat 
jailer.  *  In  fact,  the  antagonist  of  Tasso  was  aoc  ease- 
pointed  in  the  reception  given  to  Us  crilkisia ;  ha«at<aW 
to  the  court  of  Ferrara,  where,  having  endeavaand  * 
heighten  his  claims  to  femur,  by  panegyrics  oa  tht  oa*J* 
his  sovereign',  he  was  In  turn  abandoned,  sad  en***  * 
neglected  poverty.  The  opposition  of  the  Oosass  *» 
brought  to  a  close  In  six  years  after  the  comma****  * 
the  controversy ;  and  If  the  academy  owed  ttsfimm*"3*1 
having  almost  opened  with  such  a  paradox*,  it  a  awna* 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  care  of  his  iiuufartm  *&«*** 
rather  than  aggravated  the  bamrtsonmentof  thtmJawA'r**' 
The  defence  of  his  lather  and  of  himself.  fcrbA*" 
involved  in  the  censure  of  Salviati,  firand  —«*>*»**  * 


5  La  Vita,  &c  Ob.  fal.  p.  90.  tern.!.    The 
account  of  the  opposition  of  the  Cress*  *»*• 
chap.  stU.  vol.  IL 


to  Or. 


art*  *** 
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many  of  hii  solitary  hoars,  and  the  captive  could  hare  been 
but  little  embarrassed  to  reply  to  acensatlons.  where,  amongst 
other  delinquencies,  he  was  charged  with  Invidiously  omitting, 
In  his  comparison  between  France  and  Italy,  to  make  any 
mention  of  the  cupola  of  St  Maria  del  Flore  at  Florence.  > 
The  late  biographer  of  Ariosto  seems  as  If  willing  to  renew 
the  controversy  by  doubtfaig  the  interpretation  of  Tasso's 
self-estixaation*  related  in  Serassi's  life  of  the  poet.  But 
Tlraboschl  had  before  laid  that  rivalry  at  rest3  by  showing, 
that  between  Ariosto  and  Tasso  it  is  not  a  question  of  com- 
parison, but  of  preference. 


No.  XL — Ariosto. 


«4 


The  lightning  rent  from  Ariosto* s  bust. 

The  iron  crown  of  loured  mimicked  leaves." 

Stanxaxli. 

Before  the  remains  of  Ariosto  were  removed  from  the 
Benedictine  church  to  the  library  of  Ferrara,  his  bust,  which 
surmounted  the  tomb,  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  a  crown 
of  Iron  laurels  melted  away.  The  event  has  been  recorded 
by  a  writer  of  the  last  century.4  The  transfer  of  these 
sacred  ashes,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1801,  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  spectacles  of  the  short-lived  Italian  republic ;  and 
to  consecrate  the  memory  of  the  ceremony,  the  once  famous 
fallen  IntretHdi  were  revived  and  reformed  into  the  Arlostean 
academy.  The  large  public  place  through  which  the  pro- 
cession paraded  was  then  for  the  first  time  called  Ariosto 
Square.  The  author  of  the  Orlando  is  Jealously  claimed  as 
the  Homer,  not  of  Italy,  but  Ferrara.9  The  mother  of 
Ariosto  was  of  Reggio,  and  the  house  in  which  he  was  born 
U  carefully  distinguished  by  a  tablet  with  these  words :  "  Qui 
nacque  Ludovlco  Ariosto  il  giorno  8.  di  Settembre  dell*  anno 
1474."  But  the  Ferrarese  make  light  of  the  accident  by  which 
their  poet  was  born  abroad,  and  claim  him  exclusively  for 
their  own.  They  possess  his  bones,  they  show  bis  arm-chair, 
and  his  inkstand,  and  his  autographs. 


i« 


Hlc  illlus  anna, 

Hie  currus  fuit " 


The  house  where  he  lived,  the  room  where  he  died,  are 
designated  by  his  own  replaced  memorial8,  and  by  a  recent 
Inscription.  The  Ferrarese  are  more  Jealous  of  their  claims 
since  the  animosity  of  Denina,  arising  from  a  cause  which 
their  apologists  mysteriously  hint  is  not  unknown  to  them, 
ventured  to  degrade  their  soil  and  climate  to  a  Boeotian 
incapacity  for  all  spiritual  productions.  A  quarto  volume  has 
been  called  forth  by  the  detraction,  and  this  supplement  to 
Barotti's  Memoirs  of  the  illustrious  Ferrarese  has  been  con- 
sidered a  triumphant  reply  to  the  "  Quadro  Storico  Statis- 
dco  delf*  Alt*  Italia." 


No. 


—  Akclknt  Superstitions  rxspxcting 
Lightning. 


**  For  the  true  lauret-wreoth  which  Glory  weaves 
Is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of thunder  cleaves?'  —  Stanza  xli. 

The  eagle,  the  sea  calf,  the  laurel,  and  the  white  vine,  were 
amongst  the  most  approved  preservatives  against  lightning : 
Jupiter  chose  the  first,  Augustus  Cesar  the  second,  and 
Tiberius  never  failed  to  wear  a  wreath  of  the  third  when  the 


sky  threatened  a  thunder-storm.  *  These  superstitions  may 
be  received  without  a  sneer  in  a  country  where  the  magical 
properties  of  the  hasel  twig  have  not  lost  all  their  credit ;  and 
perhaps  the  reader  may  not  be  much  surprised  to  find  that  a 
commentator  on  Suetonius  has  taken  upon  himself  gravely 
to  disprove  the  imputed  virtues  of  the  crown  of  Tiberius,  by 
mentioning  that  a  few  years  before  he  wrote  a  laurel  was 
actually  struck  by  lightning  at  Rome.  * 


I  •*  Contantopote  Mnnfl  In  1*1  11  veieno  detla  im  peadtna  volenti < 
m>  alia  nation  Ptoreoon*.*'   La  Vita,  lib.  ill.  pp.  96.  M.  torn.  U. 

t  La  Vita  41  Bf.  L.  Arloato,  acrttta  dalF  Abate  Glrolemo  BaruffkidJ 
4ritnfav»,  Sic  Penan,  1S07.  lib.  Hi.  p.  «62.  Bee  '*  Historical  lUnatia. 
ttae*,**  4tc.  p.  94. 

5  Scoria  delta  Lett.  Ac.  lib.  til.  ton.  ell.  par.  111.  p.  1 120.  Met.  4. 

4  Op  di  Biartoonl,  tal.  Ui.  p.  170.  ad.  Mtlaao.  1801 :  tetter*  al  Slgnar 
Ha  do  ***vfoi  AidOrioerltico,  MIT  indole  di  an  ralmine  caduto  la  Dread* 
ranne  1759. 

i  **  Apaauataaata  awratratow  ed  InTitto  apeleeitta  de!T  Omtr*  Femnfe.' 
Tfce  cttle  vm  fint  giwn  b*  Tauo,  and  b  quoted  in  the  confusion  of  the 
i,  lib.  UL  pp.  t6t..*65.    La  Vita  di  M.  L.  ArioMo,  Stc. 


No.  XHX 


M 


Know  that  the  lightning  sanctifies  below.**—  Stanaa  xli 

The  Curtian  lake  and  the  Rumlnal  fig-tree  in  the  Forum, 
i Living  been  touched  by  lightning,  were  held  sacred,  and  the 
memory  of  the  accident  was  preserved  by  a  puteal,  or  altar 
resembling  the  mouth  of  a  well,  with  a  little  chapel  covering 
the  cavity  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  thunderbolt.  Bodies 
scathed  and  persons  struck  dead  were  thought  to  be  in- 
corruptible9; and  a  stroke  not  fatal  conferred  perpetual 
dignity  upon  the  man  so  distinguished  by  heaven. 10 

Those  killed  by  lightning  were  wrapped  in  a  white  garment, 
and  buried  where  they  fell.  The  superstition  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  worshippers  of  Jupiter :  the  Lombards  believed 
In  the  omens  furnished  by  lightning ;  and  a  Christian  priest 
confesses  that,  by  a  diabolical  skill  in  interpreting  thunder,  a 
seer  foretold  to  Agilulf,  duke  of  Turin,  an  event  which  caroe 
to  pass,  and  gave  him  a  queen  and  a  crown.11  There  was, 
however,  something  equivocal  in  this  sign,  which  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Rome  did  not  always  consider  propitious ;  and, 
as  the  fears  are  likely  to  last  longer  than  the  consolations  of 
superstition,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Romans  of  the  age  of 
Leo  X.  should  have  been  so  much  terrified  at  some  mis- 
interpreted storms  as  to  require  the  exhortations  of  a  scholar, 
who  arrayed  all  the  learning  on  thunder  and  lightning  to 
prove  the  omen  favourable ;  beginning  with  the  flash  which 
struck  the  walls  of  Velitrse,  and  including  that  which  played 
upon  a  gate  at  Florence,  and  foretold  the  pontificate  of  one 
of  iU  dtlsens. " 


No.  XIV.  —  Thk  Venus  op  Mioicis. 

"  There,  too,  the  Goddess  loves  in  stone.*'—  Stanaa  xlix. 

The  view  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis  instantly  suggests  the 
lines  in  the  Seasonst  and  the  comparison  of  the  object  with 
the  description  proves,  not  only  the  correctness  of  the  por- 
trait, but  the  peculiar  turn  of  thought,  and,  if  the  term  may 
be  used,  the  sexual  imagination  of  the  descriptive  poet.  The 
same  conclusion  may  be  deduced  from  another  hint  in  the 
same  episode  of  Musidora;  for  Thomson's  notion  of  the 
privileges  of  favoured  love  must  have  been  either  very  primi- 
tive, or  rather  deficient  In  delicacy,  when  he  made  his  grateful 
nymph  inform  her  discreet  Damon  that  in  some  happier 
moment  he  might  perhaps  be  the  companion  or  her  bath  :— 

"  The  time  may  come  you  need  not  fly." 

The  reader  will  recqllect  the  anecdote  told  in  the  Life  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  We  will  not  leave  the  Florentine  gallery 
without  a  word  on  the  Whetter.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
character  of  that  disputed  statue  should  not  be  entirely  de- 
cided, at  least  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  seen  a  sar- 
cophagus in  the  vestibule  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  without 

6  **  Parra  ted  ipta  mini,  ead  nulli  ohnoxla,  «ed  nan 

Sordid*,  parte  meo  scd  tamen  env  dotnu*." 

7  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  Uh.  li.  rap.  55.  CohunclU,  l.b.  x.  Sueton.  In  VIC 
August,  cap.  sc.  et  In  Vit.  Tlbcris,  cap.  1*1*. 

8  Note  «•  p.  403.  edit.  Lugd.  Bat.  1667. 

9  Vid.  J.  C.  Ballanger,  do  Terra?  Motu  et  Fulminlb.  lib.  t.  cap.  xi. 

10  OCZue  »Munm9%U  criftaV  tmt  »r»»  v«<  ut  Stif  rtftirw. 
Pint.  Syropos.  via.  J.  C.  HuM«ng.  at  sup. 

11  Paul!  ntaoonl  dc  Geatii  Langohard.  lib.  in.  e-p.  «lr 

IS  I.  P.  Valerian!  d>  fulmlnum  »JenUtcatlnr  it.«:»  tl<  ,-Umatlo,  ap.  Grate. 
Anttq.  Horn.  torn.  e.  p.  593.  1  he  decUniat.on  u  Atld/w^d  to  Julian  *f 
Medici*. 
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the  walls,  at  Rome,  where  the  whole  group  of  the  fable  of 
Marsyas  U  teen  In  tolerable  preservation ;  and  the  Scythian 
slave  whetting  the  knife  if  represented  exactly  In  the  same 
position  as  this  celebrated  masterpiece.  The  slave  ii  not 
naked ;  but  it  Is  easier  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  than  to 
suppose  the  knife  in  the  hand  of  the  Florentine  statue  an 
instrument  for  sharing,  which  It  must  be,  if,  as  Lanil  sup-# 
poses,  the  man  is  no  other  than  the  barber  of  Julius  Cesar. 
Winkelmann,  illustrating  a  bas-relief  of  the  same  subject, 
follows  the  opinion  of  Leonard  Agostini,  and  his  authority 
might  hare  been  thought  conclusive,  eren  if  the  resemblance 
did  not  strike  the  most  careless  observer.1  Amongst  the 
bronzes  of  the  same  princely  collection  is  still  to  be  seen  the 
inscribed  tablet  copied  and  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Gibbon.* 
Our  historian  found  some  difficulties,  but  did  not  desist  from 
his  Illustration :  he  might  be  vexed  to  hear  that  his  criticism 
has  been  thrown  away  on  an  inscription  now  generally  recog- 
nised to  be  a  forgery. 


No.  XV.  — Madams  de  Stajcl. 

"  In  Santa  Croee's  hofy  precincts  lie."  —  Stanza  liv. 

This  name  will  recall  the  memory,  not  only  of  those  whose 
tombs  have  raised  the  Santa  Croce  into  the  centre  of  pilgrim- 
age, the  Mecca  of  Italy,  but  of  her  whose  eloquence  was 
poured  over  the  illustrious  ashes,  and  whose  voice  is  now  as 
mute  as  those  she  sung.  Corinna  is  no  more ;  and  with  her 
should  expire  the  fear,  the  flattery,  and  the  envy,  which 
threw  too  dazzling  or  too  dark  a  cloud  round  the  march  of 
genius,  and  forbad  the  steady  gaze  of  disinterested  criticism. 
We  have  her  picture  embellished  or  distorted,  as  friendship 
or  detraction  has  held  the  pencil :  the  impartial  portrait  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  from  a  contemporary.  The  immediate 
voice  of  her  survivors  will,  it  is  probable,  be  far  from  afford- 
ing a  just  estimate  of  her  singular  capacity.  The  gallantry, 
the  love  of  wonder,  and  the  hope  of  associated  fame,  which 
blunted  the  edge  of  censure,  must  cease  to  exist.  —  The  dead 
have  no  sex ;  they  can  surprise  by  no  new  miracles ;  they 
can  confer  no  privilege  :  Corinna  has  ceased  to  be  a  woman 
— she  is  only  an  author :  and  it  may  be  foreseen  that  many 
will  repay  themselves  for  former  complaisance,  by  a  severity 
to  which  the  extravagance  of  previous  praises  may  perhaps 
give  the  colour  of  truth.  The  latest  posterity,  for  to  the 
latest  posterity  they  will  assuredly  descend,  will  hare  to  pro. 
nounce  upon  her  various  productions ;  and  the  longer  the 
vista  through  which  they  are  seen,  the  more  accurately 
minute  will  be  the  object,  the  more  certain  the  Justice,  of  the 
decision.  She  will  enter  Into  that  existence  in  which  the 
great  writers  of  all  ages  and  nations  are,  as  it  were,  associated 
in  a  world  of  their  own,  and,  from  that  superior  sphere,  shed 
their  eternal  influence  for  the  control  and  consolation  of 
mankind.  But  the  individual  will  gradually  disappear  as  the 
author  is  more  distinctly  seen :  some  one,  therefore,  of  all 
those  whom  the  charms  of  involuntary  wit,  and  of  easy  hos- 
pitality, attracted  within  the  friendly  circles  of  Coppet,  should 
rescue  from  oblivion  those  virtues  which,  although  they  are 
said  to  love  the  shade,  are,  in  fact,  moqe  frequently  chilled 
than  excited  by  the  domestic  cares  of  private  life.  Some  one 
should  be  found  to  portray  the  unaffected  graces  with  which 
she  adorned  those  dearer  relationships,  the  performance  of 
whose  duties  is  rather  discovered  amongst  the  interior  secrets, 
than  seen  in  the  outward  management,  of  family  intercourse ; 
and  which,  indeed,  it  requires  the  delicacy  of  genuine  affec- 
tion to  qualify  for  the  eye  of  an  indifferent  spectator.  Some 
one  should  be  found,  not  to  celebrate,  but  to  describe,  the 
amiable  mistress  of  an  open  mansion,  the  centre  of  a  society 


.*  *••  MorUm.  Ant.  Imd.  par.  I.  cap.  xvtl.  n.  Kill.  pa*.  50.;  and  StorU 
AsD"  Art,  &c  lib.  si.  cap.  I.  torn.  ii.  pag.  914.  not.  B 

•  Nomina  gtntetqae  Antique  Italiae,  p.  204.  adit.  oct. 

J  The  frre  nptvMion  of  thafr  honaat  aMrtlaMnta  aanivad  their  libettla*. 
Tlthu,  the  friend  oT  AMony,  presented  then  with  ninea  in  tha  theatre  of 
Fompey.  ThcrdidnatraAvUiabtimancjortliaipactactetDafraccftom 
**  ""- T  that  tha  man  whoforntahad  tham  with  tha  entertainment 


ever  varied,  and  always  pleased,  the  creator  of  vfakkfoted 
of  the  ambition  and  the  arts  of  public  rtvalrr,  ikae  forth 
only  to  give  fresh  animation  to  those  around  ha.  The 
mother  tenderly  affectionate  and  tenderly  Worths  friend 
unboundedly  generous,  but  still  esteemed,  the  Actable 
patroness  of  all  distress,  cannot  be  forgotten  bfuwevbao 
she  cherished,  and  protected,  and  fed.  Her  ion  vH  be 
mourned  the  most  where  she  was  known  the  best ;  aal  to 
the  sorrows  of  very  many  friends,  and  more  depmdaxi.ao 
be  offered  the  disinterested  regret  of  a  stranger,  who,  aaad* 
the  sublimer  scenes  of  the  Leman  lake,  recdred  Us  etef 
satisfaction  from  contemplating  the  engaging  qaatttiet  of  at 
incomparable  Corinna. 


No.  XVL — Alfiiu. 

"  Here  repose 
Ange&s,  AlfierC*  bones.'*— Stanza  Uv. 

Alfieri  Is  the  great  name  of  this  age.    The  Italian,  vfct 

out  waiting  for  the  hundred  years,  consider  him  u  "  »  po* 

good  in  law."—  His  memory  is  the  more  dear  to  the 

because  he  is  the  bard  of  freedom ;  and  became,  at  web,  si 

tragedies  can  receive  no  countenance  from  any  or  their  tow- 

reigns.    They  are  but  very  seldom,  and  but  rerr  ft*  •* 

them,  allowed  to  be  acted.    It  was  observed  by  Cicero,  n* 

nowhere  were  the  true  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  Boom 

so  clearly  shown  as  at  the  theatre.3    In  the  autumn  of  Mi. 

a  celebrated  tmprovisatore  exhibited  his  talents  at  the  Optn- 

house  of  Milan.    The  reading  of  the  theses  banded  ia  far 

the  subjects  of  his  poetry  was  received  by  a  verjiwaero- 

audience,  for  the  most  part  in  silence,  or  with  laughter;  ft* 

when  the  assistant,  unfolding  one  of  the  papers,  exdawei  21* 

apotheosis  of  Victor  Alfieri,  the  whole  theatre  bar*  bato  a 

shout,  and  the  applause  was  continued  for  tome  nsatfiU. 

The  lot  did  not  fall  on  Alfieri ;  and  the  Signor  Sfricdbaito 

pour  forth  his  extemporary  common-places  on  the  boated- 

ment  of  Algiers.    The  choice,  indeed,  is  not  left  to  ac&* 

quite  ao  much  as  might  be  thought  from  a  first  view  of  de 

ceremony ;  and  the  police  not  only  takes  care  to  look  ti  & 

papers   beforehand,  but,  in  case  of  any  prudential  aft*- 

thought,  steps  in  to  correct  the  blindness  of  chance,  Ti* 

proposals  for  deifying  Alfieri  was  received  with  taat&M 

enthusiasm,  the  rather  because  it  was  conjectured  *■* 

would  be  no  opportunity  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 


No.  XVII. — Machutxlu. 

"  Here  MochiaveWs  earth  returned  to  vkenee  it  «*•" 

StaRsaov. 

The  affectation  of  simplicity  in  sepulchral  toecnpri» 
which  so  often  leaves  us  uncertain  whether  the  tfnetare 
before  us  is  an  actual  depository,  or  a  cenotaph,  or  a  dap** 
memorial  not  of  death  but  life,  has  given  to  the  toaw  of  Ma- 
chlavelli  no  information  as  to  the  place  or  tiae  of  the  birth 
or  death,  the  age  or  parentage,  of  the  historian* 

TANTO  NOMIin  KTLLTM  PAX  ILOOIVM 
KICCOLAVS  MACH1ATXU.1. 

There  seems  at  least  no  reason  why  the  name  ibouM  sol 
have  been  put  above  the  sentence  which  sllodet  to  fr- 
it will  readily  be  imagined  that  the  prejodieei  wbieb  hew 
passed  the  name  of  MachiavelU  into  an  epithet  proverbial  of 
iniquity  exist  no  longer  at  Florence.  His  mesoory  was  per- 
secuted, as  his  life  had  been,  for  an  attachment  to  IB** 

had  murdered  the  aon  cf  Pamper:  they  drove  htm  flram  B**??^^ 
ewnek  The  nvwal  tenae  of  a  ronalace.  ■uumaneuart;  «P* "ST,/ » 
wrong.  Even  the  widitn  of  the  trlonrrin  joined  ■  ""f^TL id 
citizens,  bithoutin*  round  (be chariot* efLevttoj «"*5*T*; aZ* 
pmecTibed  thrfcr  brother*.  Of  Cm  ■aiifrn—aV  Omk  *a  <""W  'fl  v^. 
•  aaytne  worth  a  record,  were  it  nothing  hat  a  feed  pa*-  i^'ZS"  »v  h. 
rati  HlW.  lib.  ii.  cap  lrnx.  pa*  rsTctUt.  Khwrtr.  H»  *■*• m 
cap.  iutti.] 
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incompatible  with  the  new  system  of  despotism  which  suc- 
ceeded the  fkll  of  the  free  governments  of  Italy.  He  was  pat 
to  the  torture  for  being  a  "  libertine/'  that  is,  for  wishing  to 
restore  the  republic  of  Florence ;  and  such  are  the  undying 
efforts  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  perversion,  not 
only  of  the  nature  of  actions,  but  the  meaning  of  words,  that 
what  was  once  paMotum^  has  by  degrees  come  to  signify 
debauch.  We  hare  ourselves  outlived  the  old  meaning  of 
"  liberality,**  which  Is  now  another  word  for  treason  in  one 
country  and  for  Infatuation  in  all.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
strange  mistake  to  accuse  the  author  of  "  The  Prtnce,"  as 
being  a  pander  to  tyranny ;  and  to  think  that  the  Inquisition 
would  condemn  his  work  for  such  a  delinquency.  The  fact 
it,  that  MachlaveUi,  as  is  usual  with  those  against  whom  no 
crime  can  be  proved,  was  suspected  of  and  charged  with 
atheism ;  and  the  first  and  last  roost  violent  opposers  of 
"  The  Prince"  were  both  Jesuits,  one  of  whom  persuaded 
the  Inquisition  "  benchc  fosse  tardo,*'  to  prohibit  the  treatise, 
and  the  other  qualified  the  secretary  of  the  Florentine  re- 
public as  no  better  than  a  fool.  The  father  Fossevin  was 
proved  never  to  have  read  the  book,  and  the  father  Lucche- 
slnl  not  to  have  understood  it.  It  is  dear,  however,  that  such 
critics  must  have  objected  not  to  the  slavery  of  the  doctrines, 
tnt  to  the  supposed  tendency  of  a  lesson  which  shows  how 
diftinct  ure  the  interests  of  a  monarch  from  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  The  Jesuits  are  re-established  in  Italy,  and  the 
lost  chapter  of  "  The  Prince "  may  again  call  forth  a  par- 
Ocular  refutation  from  those  who  are  employed  once  more  in 
moulding  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  so  as  to  receivo 
the  impressions  of  despotism.    The  chapter  bears  for  title, 

'  Esortasione  a  liberare  la  Italia dai  Barbari,**  and  concludes 
<rhh  a  libertine  excitement  to  the  future  redemption  of  Italy. 

•  Son  si  deve  adunque  lasciar  passare  questa  occasione, 
1-rlocehd  la  Italia  vegga  dopo  tanto  tempo  apparire  un  suo 

.♦dentore.  Ne  potxo  esprlmere  con  qual  amore  ei  fusse 
.  i.eruto  In  tutte  quelle  provlncle,  che  hanno  patlto  per 

,ue»t*  lllurionl  esterne,  con  qual  sete  dl  vendetta,  con  che 

-tinota  fede,  con  che  lacrlme.  Quail  porte  se  li  serrere- 
li«no  ?  Quail  popoli  11  nvgiierebbono  la  obbedlenza  ?  Quale 
lullaso  li  negberebbe  I'ossequlo  ?  ad  oonuno  fuzz  a  questo 

t;AR84B0  DOM1M0."  > 


No.  XVIII.—  Danti. 
'*  l'ngrat<Jul  Florence I  Dante sleeps  afar."  —  Stansalvii. 

Dante  was  born  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1261.  He  fought 
in  two  battles,  was  fourteen  times  ambassador,  and  once 
prior  of  the  republic.  When  the  party  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
triumphed  over  the  Blancht,  he  was  absent  on  an  embassy 
to  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  and  was  condemned  to  two  years' 
banishment,  and  to  a  fine  of  8000  lire ;  on  the  non-payment  of 
which  he  was  further  punished  by  the  sequestration  of  all 
his  property.  The  republic,  however,  was  not  content  with 
this  satisfaction,  for  in  1773  was  discovered  in  the  archives  at 
Florence  a  sentence  in  which  Dante  is  the  eleventh  of  a  list 
of  fifteen  condemned  in  1302  to  be  burnt  alive ;  Talis  per- 
fnasfms  igne  eomauratmr  tic  quod  moriatur.  The  pretext 
for  this  judgment  was  a  proof  of  unfair  barter,  extortions,  and 
illicit  gains.  BdracUrtarum  htfquarum,  exiortionnm,  ei 
tUicUorum  lucrorum  *,  and  with  such  an  accusation  It  is  not 
strange  that  Dante  should  have  always  protested  his  inno- 
cence, and  the  Injustice  of  his  fellow-citizens.  His  appeal  to 
Florence  was  accompanied  by  another  to  the  Emperor 
Henry ;  and  the  death  of  that  sovereign  in  1319  was  the  signal 
for  a  sentence  of  irrevocable  banishment.    He  had  before 


•  !• 


1  II  Vtkictm  di  NIccd)6  MacblaveDl,  fcc  eon  I 
fcnarlche  •  pnlludw  dt  M.  Amrtot  d»  la  tfnnmn  « l' 
■MT  open...  CamopoU,  1769. 

I  StovU  Mia  Lett-  ltd.  torn.  ».  lib.  111.  par.  li.  p.  443.  TtfaboKhl  b  to- 

mwii  um  dam  of  the  UundtomiiplntDuli  an  *  .D.  WOt,  UU, 


lingered  near  Tuscany  with  hopes  of  recall ;  then  travelled 
into  the  north  of  Italy,  where  Verona  had  to  boast  of  his 
longest  residence ;  and  he  finally  settled  at  Ravenna,  which 
was  his  ordinary  but  not  constant  abode  until  his  death.  The 
refusal  of  the  Venetians  to  grant  him  a  public  audience,  on 
the  part  of  Guido  Novello  da  Polenta,  his  protector,  Is  said 
to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  this  event,  which  hap- 
pened in  1321.  He  was  buried  ("  in  sacra  mlnorum  sede  ") 
at  Ravenna,  in  a  handsome  tomb,  which  was  erected  by  Guido, 
restored  by  Bernardo  Bembo  in  1483,  praetor  for  that  re- 
public which  had  refused  to  hear  him,  again  restored  by 
Cardinal  Corsi,  in  1602,  and  replaced  by  a  more  magnificent 
sepulchre,  constructed  in  1780  at  the  expense  of  the  Cardinal 
Luigi  Valenti  Gonzaga.  The  offence  or  misfortune  of 
Dante  was  an  attachment  to  a  defeated  party,  and,  as  his 
least  favourable  biographers  allege  against  him,  too  great  a 
freedom  of  speech  and  naughtiness  of  manner.  But  the  next 
age  paid  honours  almost  divine  to  the  exile.  The  Floren- 
tines, having  in  vain  and  frequently  attempted  to  recover  his 
body,  crowned  his  image  in  a  church  3,  and  his  picture  is 
still  one  of  the  idols  of  their  cathedral.  They  struck  medals, 
they  raised  statues  to  him.  The  cities  of  Italy,  not  being 
able  to  dispute  about  his  own  birth,  contended  for  that  of  his 
great  poem,  and  the  Florentines  thought  It  for  their  honour 
to  prove  that  he  had  finished  the  seventh  Canto  before  they 
drove  him  from  his  native  city.  Fifty-one  years  after  his 
death,  they  endowed  a  professorial  chair  for  the  expounding 
of  his  verses,  and  Boccaccio  was  appointed  to  this  patriotic 
employment.  The  example  was  imitated  by  Bologna  and 
Pisa ;  and  the  commentators,  if  they  performed  but  little 
serf  ice  to  literature,  augmented  the  veneration  which  beheld 
a  sacred  or  moral  allegory  in  all  the  images  of  his  mystic 
muse.  His  birth  and  his  Infancy  were  discovered  to  have 
been  distinguished  above  those  of  ordinary  men :  the  author 
of  the  Decameron,  his  earliest  biographer,  relates  that  his 
mother  was  warned  in  a  dream  of  the  importance  of  her 
pregnancy  ;  and  it  was  found,  by  others,  that  at  ten  years  of 
age  he  had  manifested  his  precocious  passion  for  that  wisdom 
or  theology,  which,  under  the  name  of  Beatrice,  had  been 
mistaken  for  a  substantial  mistress.  When  the  Divine  Co- 
medy had  been  recognised  as  a  mere  mortal  production,  and 
at  the  distance  of  two  centuries,  when  criticism  and  compe- 
tition had  sobered  the  judgment  of  the  Italians,  Dante  was 
seriously  declared  superior  to  Homer4,  and  though  the 
preference  appeared  to  some  casuists  "  an  heretical  blas- 
phemy worthy  of  the  flames,'*  the  contest  was  vigorously 
maintained  for  nearly  fifty  years.  In  later  times  It  was 
made  a  question  which  of  the  Lords  of  Verona  could  boast 
of  having  patronised  him  *,  and  the  jealous  scepticism  of  one 
writer  would  not  allow  Ravenna  the  undoubted  possession 
of  his  bones.  Even  the  critical  Tiraboschl  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  poet  had  foreseen  and  foretold  one  of  the 
discoveries  of  Galileo.  —  Like  the  great  originals  of  other 
nations,  his  popularity  has  not  always  maintained  the  same 
level.  The  last  age  seemed  Inclined  to  undervalue  him  as  a 
model  and  a  study :  and  Bettinelll  one  day  rebuked  his  pupil 
Monti,  for  poring  over  the  harsh  and  obsolete  extravagances 
of  the  Commedia.  The  present  generation  having  recovered 
from  the  Gallic  idolatries  of  Cesarotti,  has  returned  to  the 
ancient  worship,  and  the  Damteggiare  of  the  northern 
Italians  is  thought  even  Indiscreet  by  the  more  moderate 
Tuscans, 

There  is  still  much  curious  Information  relative  to  the 
life  and  writings  of  this  great  poet,  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
collected  even  by  the  Italians;  but  the  celebrated  Ugo 
Foscolo  meditates  to  supply  this  defect,  and  It  Is  not  to  be 
regretted  that  this  national  work  has  been  rater  Md  for  one 
so  devoted  to  his  country  and  the  cause  of  truth. 


3  Sorriatat  Fktira,bat< 
atari*,  ate.  M  Mp.  p.  453. 

4  By  Varcbi.  In  hh 
tolflS.    8w8**i*,J 
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No.  XIX.  —  Tomb  or  the  Sczpios. 

"  Like  ScMo,  buried  by  the  upbraiding  short; 
Thy  faction*,  in  their  worse  than  end  war. 
Proscribed,'*  gc.  —  Stanza  lril. 

The  elder  Sdpio  Africanus  had  a  tomb  If  he  was  not 
buried  at  Literatim,  whither  he  had  retired  to  voluntary 
banishment.  This  tomb  was  near  the  sea-shore,  and  the 
story  of  an  inscription  upon  it,  Ingrata  Patriot  having  given 
a  name  to  a  modern  tower,  is,  if  not  true,  an  agreeable  fiction. 
If  he  was  not  buried,  he  certainly  lived  there.  * 

In  cost  angusta  e  solitaria  villa 

Era  '1  grand'  nomo  che  d*  Africa  s'  appella 

Ferche  prima  col  ferro  al  vivo  aprilla.  * 

Ingratitude  is  generally  supposed  the  vice  peculiar  to  re- 
publics ;  and  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  for  one  instance 
of  popular  Inconstancy,  we  have  a  hundred  examples  of  the 
fall  of  courtly  favourites.  Besides,  a  people  have  often  re- 
pented —  a  monarch  seldom  or  never.  Leaving  apart  many 
familiar  proofs  of  this  fact,  a  short  story  may  show  the  differ- 
ence between  even  an  aristocracy  and  the  multitude. 

Vettor  Pisani,  having  been  defeated  in  1354,  at  Portolongo, 
and  many  years  afterwards  in  the  more  decisive  action  of 
Pola,  by  the  Genoese,  was  recalled  by  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment, and  thrown  into  chains.  The  Awogadori  proposed  to 
behead  him,  but  the  supreme  tribunal  was  content  with  the 
sentence  of  imprisonment.  Whilst  Pisani  was  suffering  this 
unmerited  disgrace,  Chioza,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital ', 
was,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Signor  qf  Padua,  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Pietro  Doria.  At  the  intelligence  of  that  dis- 
aster, the  great  bell  of  St.  Mark's  tower  tolled  to  arms,  and 
the  people  and  the  soldiery  of  the  galleys  were  summoned  to 
the  repulse  of  the  approaching  enemy :  but  they  protested 
they  would  not  move  a  step,  unless  Pisani  were  liberated  and 
placed  at  their  head.  The  great  council  was  instantly  as- 
sembled :  the  prisoner  was  called  before  them,  and  the  Doge, 
Andrea  Contarlnl,  informed  him  of  the  demands  of  the 
people,  and  the  necessities  of  the  state,  whose  only  hope  of 
safety  was  reposed  in  his  efforts,  and  who  implored  him  to 
forget  the  indignities  he  had  endured  in  her  service,  "  I  have 
submitted,'*  replied  the  magnanimous  republican,  '*  I  have 
submitted  to  your  deliberations  without  complaint ;  I  have 
supported  patiently  the  pains  of  imprisonment,  for  they  were 
inflicted  at  your  command ;  this  is  no  time  tojnquire  whether 
I  deserved  them — the  good  of  the  republic  may  have  seemed 
to  require  It,  and  that  which  the  republic  resolves  is  always 
resolved  wisely.  Behold  me  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for 
the  preservation  of  my  country."  Pisani  was  appointed 
generalissimo,  and  by  his  exertions,  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  Carlo  Zeno,  the  Venetians  soon  recovered  the 
ascendency  over  their  maritime  rivals. 

The  Italian  communities  were  no  less  unjust  to  their 
dtizens  than  the  Greek  republics.  Liberty,  both  with  the 
one  and  the  other,  seems  to  have  been  a  national,  not  an  in- 
dividual object:  and,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  equality 
before  the  law*,  which  an  ancient  Greek  writer4  considered 
the  great  distinctive  mark  between  his  countrymen  and  the 
barbarians,  the  mutual  rights  of  fellow-citizens  seem  never 
to  have  been  the  principal  scope  of  the  old  democracies. 
The  world  may  have  not  yet  seen  an  essay  by  the  author  of 
the  Italian  Republics,  in  which  the  distinction  between  the 
liberty  of  former  states,  and  the  signification  attached  to 
that  word  by  the  happier  constitution  of  England,  is  ingeni- 
ously developed.  The  Italians,  however,  when  they  had 
ceased  to  be  free,  still  looked  back  with  a  sigh  upon  those 
times  of  turbulence,  when  every  citizen  might  rise  to  a  share 
of  sovereign  power,  and  have  never  been  taught  fully  to  ap- 
preciate the  repose  of  a  monarchy.    Sperone  Speroni,  when 


1  Yuan  Literal  e*ft 


t  TrtooJb  dolla  CwttU. 

4  The  Owe*  boasted  that  he 
ftnt  book  of  Dlonytlm 


See  T.  Ii».  Hiat.  Ub.  zuriO. 
at  litaraan,  othm  at  Rome. 


S  Sea  No.  VI.  page  77*. 
iWlfrw    Sec  the  last  chapter  of  i 


Frauds  Maria  II.  Duke  of  Rover* 
"  which  was  preferable,  the  republic  or  thenrizdfesJuj-ue 
perfect  and  not  durable,  or  the  less  perfect  and  net  ao  sow 
to  change,"  replied,  **  that  our  hspfawess  is  to  be 


by  its  quality,  not  by  its  duration ;  and  that  he  prefcmd  to 
live  for  one  day  like  a  man,  than  lor  a  handred  yam  Be  ■ 
brute,  a  stock,  or  a  stone."  Tad*  was  lhoufht,aadalM.  t 
magnificent  answer,  down  to  the  last  days  of  bafisa  m%- 
tude.» 


No.  XX.  —  Prulbch's  Cbowy. 
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Which  Petrarch's 

Upon  afar  and  foreign  toil 

The  Florentines  did  not  take  the  opportunity  of  Pwrwdi 
short  visit  to  their  dty  in  1380  to  revoke  the  deem  «*» 
confiscated  the  property  of  his  father,  who  had  ben 
shortly  after  the  exile  of  Dante.  His  crown  did  oat  din* 
them ;  but  when  in  the  next  year  they  were  in  vast  of  k* 
assistance  in  the  formation  of  their  university,  they  rcpse* 
of  their  injustice,  and  Boccaccio  was  sent  to  Padnatocem* 
the  laureate  to  conclude  his  wanderings  in  the  bceomof  as 
native  country,  where  he  might  finish  his  caaawrtsf  jfra. 
and  enjoy,  with  his  recovered  possessions,  the  teteea  of  a* 
classes  of  his  fellow-dtisens.  They  gave  him  the  optze  d 
the  book  and  the  science  he  might  twaliacmnil  tesxsanoi 
they  called  him  the  glory  of  bis  country,  who  was  6m.  mi 
who  would  be  dearer  to  them;  and  they  added,  that  if  thw 
was  any  thing  unpleasug  In  their  letter,  he  ought  to  ntei 
amongst  them,  were  it  only  to  correct  their  strie.*  Paws 
seemed  at  first  to  listen  to  the  flattery  and  to  the  eatress 
ofhi»friend,butheaUdno<returatorioreooe.Bndi«»w4 

a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Laura  and  the  shades  of  Ve> 
duse. 


No.  XXL — Boccaccio. 

M  Boccaccio  to  hi*  parent  earth  bequeath'* 
His  dust."—  Stanza  IviM. 

Boccaccio  was  buried  in  the  church  of  SL  Webacl  sei  & 
James,  at  Certaldo,  a  small  town  in  the  Veldeba,  watt  m 
by  some  supposed  the  place  of  his  birth.  There  he  pud 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  course  of  laborko  **£. 
which  shortened  his  existence;  and  there  might  his  aba 
have  been  secure,  if  not  of  honour,  at  least  of  reps*.  B* 
the  "hyena  bigots"  of  Certaldo  tore  up  the  tenbtts* * 
Boccaccio,  and  ejected  it  from  the  holy  pftencte  d  & 
Michael  and  St.  James.  TOe  occasion  aiid,k  amy  bthsei 
the  excuse,  for  this  ejectment  was  the  nuzjaf  of  «ar«  Aer 
for  the  church;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  temnnw «• 
taken  up  and  thrown  aside  at  the  bottom  of  um  bak*t 
Ignorance  may  share  the  am  with  bigotry.  It  if*  * 
painful  to  relate  such  an  exception  to  the  dcurin  d* 
Italians  for  their  great  names,  could  It  not  nts******* 
by  a  trait  more  honourably  conformable  to  the  jeawi ckr 
racter  of  the  nation.  The  principal  person  of  tht  a**&> 
the  last  branch  of  the  bouse  of  Medid*.  afforded  a*  pro- 
tection to  the  memory  of  the  insulted  dead  efck*  ***■* 
ancestors  bad  dispensed  upon  all  contemporary  &**** 
Marchioness  Lenzoni  rescued  the  tombstone  of  Borate* 
from  the  neglect  in  which  U  had  tome  time  lain,  sad  *** 
for  it  an  honourable  elevation  in  her  own  manaes.  Sbthv 
done  more:  the  house  in  which  the  poet  Urea  bet  bo*  it 
Utile  respected  as  his  tomb,  and  is  failing  tamta  *™r°" 
bead  of  one  indifferent  to  the  name  of  it*  former  I 

5  "  B  fntorao  out  ommjjIc*  >**■**,*  *x-    Sana*.  **» 
Ub.  UL  pa*.  149.  tarn.  tf.  edftTs.  Fkupniai 

6  **  AfrtntiH  bnottre,  at  ek  e  tectte 
tea  Africa. .  .Saetiai  itiaaa" 

da,  d»dahb*«awaa  en  atom  tnMn  m  eauala*  I--- 
Sioda  delU  Lett.  UaL  ton.  v.  par.  I.  «Sv  i.  pes,  ?*> 
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of  two  or  three  little  chambers,  and  a  low  tower,  on 
which  Cosmo  II.  affixed  an  Inscription.  This  house  she 
has  taken  measures  to  purchase,  and  proposes  to  devote  to  it 
that  care  and  consideration  which  are  attached  to  the  cradle 
and  to  the  roof  of  genius. 

This  Is  not  the  place  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Boc- 
caccio ;  but  the  man  who  exhausted  his  little  patrimony  in  the 
acquirement  of  learning,  who  was  amongst  the  first.  If  not  the 
first,  to  allure  the  science  and  the  poetry  of  Greece  to  the 
bosom  of  Italy ;  —  who  not  only  invented  a  new  style,  but 
founded,  or  certainly  fixed,  a  new  language ;  who,  besides 
the  esteem  of  every  polite  court  of  Europe,  was  thought 
worthy  of  employment  by  the  predominant  republic  of  his 
own  country,  and,  what  is  more,  of  the  friendship  of  Pe- 
trarch, who  lived  the  life  of  a  philosopher  and  a  freeman,  and 
who  died  tn  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,— such  a  man  might 
bare  found  more  consideration  than  he  has  met  with  from  the 
priest  of  Certaldo,  and  from  a  late  English  traveller,  who 
strikes  oft*  his  portlttlt  as  an  odious,  contemptible,  licentious 
writer,  whose  Impure  remains  should  be  suffered  to  rot  with- 
out a  record.'  That  English  traveller ,  unfortunately  for 
those  who  have  to  deplore  the  low  of  a  very  amiable  person, 
is  beyond  all  criticism  ;  but  the  mortality  which  did  not  pro- 
tect Boccacdo  from  Mr.  Eustace,  must  not  defend  Mr. 
Eustace  from  the  Impartial  judgment  of  his  successors. 
Death  may  canonise  his  virtues,  not  his  errors ;  and  It  may  be 
modestly  pronounced  that  he  transgressed,  not  only  as  an 
author,  but  as  a  man,  when  be  evoked  the  shade  of  Boc- 
cacdo tn  company  with  that  of  Aretine,  amidst  the  sepulchres 
of  Santa  Crocs,  merely  to  dismiss  it  with  indignity.    As  far 

as  respects 

'•  11  flagello  de'  Prindpl, 
11  divin  Ptetro  Arethto,'' 

it  is  of  little  import  what  censure  is  passed  upon  a  coxcomb 
who  owes  bis  present  existence  to  the  above  burlesque  cha- 
racter given  to  him  by  the  poet,  whose  amber  has  preserved 
many  other  grubs  and  worms :  but  to  classify  Boccacdo  with 
such  a  person,  and  to  excommunicate  his  very  ashes,  must  ef 
itself  make  us  doubt  of  the  qualification  of  the  classical 
tourist  for  writing  upon  Italian,  or,  Indeed,  upon  any  other 
literature ;  for  Ignorance  on  one  point  may  Incapadtate  an 
author  merely  for  that  particular  topic,  but  subjection  to  a 
professional  prejudice  must  render  him  an  unsafe  director  on 
all  occasions.  Any  perversion  and  injustice  may  be  made 
what  is  vulgarly  called  "  a  case  of  consdence,"  and  this 
poor  excuse  is  all  that  can  be  offered  for  the  priest  of  Cer- 
taldo, or  the  author  of  the  Classical  Tour.  It  would  have 
answered  the  purpose  to  confine  the  censure  to  the  novels  of 
Boccaccio ;  and  gratitude  to  that  source  which  supplied  the 
muse  of  Dryden  with  her  last  and  most  harmonious  numbers 
might,  perhaps,  have  restricted  that  censure  to  the  objec- 
tionable qualities  of  the  hundred  tales.  At  any  rate,  the  re- 
pentance of  Boccaccio  might  have  arrested  his  exhumation, 
and  It  should  have  been  recollected  and  told,  that  in  his  old 
age  he  wrote  a  letter  entreating  his  friend  to  discourage  the 
reading  of  the  Decameron,  for  the  sake  of  modesty,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  author,  who  would  not  have  an  apologist, 
always  at  band  to  state  in  his  excuse  that  he  wrote  it  when 
young,  and  at  the  command  of  his  superiors.*  It  is  neither 
the  licentiousness  of  the  writer,  nor  the  evil  propensities  of 
the  reader,  which  have  given  to  the  Decameron  alone,  of  all 
the  works  of  Boccaccio,  a  perpetual  popularity.  The  estab- 
llsssvaent  of  a  new  and  delightful  dialect  conferred  an  immor- 
tality on  Use  works  In  which  It  was  first  fixed.  The  sonnets 
of  Petrarch  were,  for  the  same  reason,  fated  to  survive  hie 
self-admired  Africa,  the  M  favourite  of  kings."  The  inva- 
riable traits  of  nature  and  feeling  with  which  the  novels,  as 

1  Clsawcal  Tour,  chap.  la.  vol.  11.  p.  355.  edlt.Sd.  «  Of  Boccaccio,  the 
tandem  Fttronlu*,  we  my  nothing  i  the  abuse  of  genlui  to  met*  odfeeae  and 
mere  contemptible  than  te  abaenee;  mm!  il  impocte  IttUc  where  the  trnpttr* 
luenalna  ef  a  licentious  anther  at*  coiungnnt  to  their  klndnd  dust.  For 
Chr  eame  ram  Uw  era  vet  tor  may  paw  unnoticed  the  tone  of  the  malignant 
Aretin*>"  Thlt  dubious  phrase  it  hardly  enough  to  save  Um  (earn*  from 
tan  ef  another  blunder  respecting  the  burial  place  of  Aretine, 
ft  wet  tn  the  church  of  St.  Lake  si  Venice,  and  gave  dm  te  the 
of  which  MMne  notice  b)  taken  In  Bajle.  Now  the 
would  lead  us  to  think  the  tomb  was  at  Florence, 
here  recognised.  Whether 


famous 

of  Mr 
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well  as  the  verses,  abound,  have  doubtless  been  the  chief 
source  of  the  foreign  celebrity  of  both  authors ;  but  Boccaccio* 
as  a  man.  Is  no  more  to  be  estimated  by  that  work,  than  Pe- 
trarch is  to  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  lover  of 
Laura.  Even,  however,  had  the  father  of  the  Tuscan  prose 
been  known  only  as  the  author  of  the  Decameron,  a  conside- 
rate writer  would  have  been  cautious  to  pronounce  a  sentence 
irrecondleable  with  the  unerring  voice  of  many  ages  and 
nations.  An  Irrevocable  value  has  never  been  stamped  upon 
any  work  solely  recommended  by  Impurity. 

The  true  source  of  the  outcry  against  Boccacdo,  which 
began  at  a  very  early  period,  was  the  choice  of  his  scandalous 
personages  in  the  cloisters  as  well  as  the  courts ;  but  the 
princes  only  laughed  at  the  gallant  adventures  so  unjustly 
charged  upon  queen  Theolinda,  whilst  the  priesthood  cried 
shame  upon  the  debauches  drawn  from  the  convent  and  the 
hermitage ;  and  most  probably  for  the  opposite  reason, 
namely,  that  the  picture  was  faithful  to  the  life.  Two  of  the 
novels  are  allowed  to  be  facts  usefully  turned  into  tales  to 
deride  the  canonisation  of  rogues  and  laymen.  Ser  Clappel- 
letto  and  Marcellinus  are  dted  with  applause  even  by  the 
decent  Muratori.  *  The  great  Arnaud,  as  be  is  quoted  In 
Bayle,  states,  that  a  new  edition  of  the  novels  was  proposed, 
of  which  the  expurgation  consisted  In  omitting  the  words 
44  monk,"  and  **  nun,"  and  tacking  the  immoralities  to  other 
names.  The  literary  history  of  Italy  particularises  no  such 
edition ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  whole  of  Europe  had 
but  one  opinion  of  the  Decameron ;  and  the  absolution  of  the 
author  seems  to  have  been  a  point  settled  at  least  a  hundred 
years  ago :  M  On  se  ferolt  siffier  si  Ton  prttendoit  convaincre 
Boccace  de  n'avoir  pas  tt6  honnete  homme,  puis  qu'il  a  fait 
le  Decameron."  So  said  one  of  the  best  men,  and  perhaps 
the  best  critic,  that  ever  lived— the  very  martyr  to  impar- 
tiality. *  But  as  this  Information,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  one  would  have  been  hooted  at  for  pretend- 
ing that  Boccacdo  was  not  a  good  man,  may  seem  to  come  from 
one  of  those  enemies  who  are  to  be  suspected,  even  when  they 
make  us  a  present  of  truth,  a  more  acceptable  contrast  with 
the  proscription  of  the  body,  soul,  and  muse  of  Boccacdo  may 
be  found  in  a  few  words  from  the  virtuous,  the  patriotic  con- 
temporary, who  thought  one  of  the  tales  of  this  impure 
writer  worthy  a  Latin  version  from  his  own  pen.  "  I  have 
remarked  elsewhere,"  says  Petrarch,  writing  to  Boccaccio, 
44  that  the  book  itself  has  been  worried  by  certain  dogs,  but 
stoutly  defended  by  your  staff  and  voice.  Nor  was  I  aston- 
ished, for  I  have  had  proof  of  the  vigour  of  your  mind,  and 
I  know  you  have  fallen  on  that  unaccommodating  inca- 
pable race  of  mortals,  who,  whatever  they  either  like  not,  or 
know  not,  or  cannot  do,  are  sure  to  reprehend  in  others ;  and 
on  those  occasions  only  put  ou  a  show  of  learning  and  elo- 
quence, but  otherwise  are  entirely  dumb.'*3 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  all  the  priesthood  do  not  re- 
semble those  of  Certaldo,  and  that  one  of  them  who  did  not 
possess  the  bones  of  Boccacdo  would  not  lose  the  opportunity 
of  raising  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory.  Bevius,  canon  of 
Padua,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  erected  at 
Arqui,  opposite  to  the  tomb  of  the  Laureate,  a  tablet,  in 
which  he  associated  Boccacdo  to  the  equal  honours  of  Dante 
and  of  Petrarch. 


No.  XXII.  —  The  Medici. 
44  What  is  her  pyramid  of  precious  stones T"  —  Stanza  lx. 

Our  veneration  for  the  Medici  begins  with  Cosmo  and  ex- 
pires with  his  grandson ;  that  stream  is  pure  only  at  the 


dnnwted  was  ever  written  on  the  tomb  cannot  now  be  decided,  for  all 
"  of  this  author  has  disappeared  from  the  church  of  M.  Luke. 


1  ■*  Non  mint  unique  eat,  qui  hi  esnuationem  meun  coma 
Jaeenls  scrlpelt,  et  materia  eoactiu  Imparl©."  The  letter  was  i 
Staghinard  of  Cavaleantl,  manhal  of  the  kingdom  of  bldlj. 
botchi,  Storia,  Sic.  torn.  v.  par.  IL  lib.  lil. 

9  Dbaertaiionl  aopra  le  Anttenha,  ItalSane  Ohm.  Mil. 

4  Bdtrtl—mtmi.  flic.  Ac.  p.  638.  edit.  Bade,  1741,  la  the 
to  Bsyle's  DtcrJonarv. 

$  Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  MO.  adit.  Basil. 
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source ;  and  It  b  In  March  of  tome  memorial  of  the  virtuous 
republican*  of  the  family  that  we  visit  the  church  of  8t. 
Lorenzo  at  Florence.  The  tawdry,  glaring,  unfinished  chapel 
in  that  church,  designed  for  the  mausoleum  of  the  Duke*  of 
Tuicany,  set  round  with  crowns  and  coffins,  gives  birth  to  no 
emotions  but  those  of  contempt  for  the  lavish  vanity  of  a  race 
of  despots,  whilst  the  pavement  slab,  simply  inscribed  to  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  reconciles  us  to  the  name  of  Medici.  > 
It  was  very  natural  for  Corinna*  to  suppose  that  the  statue 
raised  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino  in  the  capella  de'  depatitt  was 
intended  for  his  great  namesake ;  but  the  magnificent  Lorenzo 
is  only  the  sharer  of  a  coffin  half  hidden  in  a  niche  of  the  sa- 
cristy. The  decay  of  Tuscany  dates  from  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Medici.  Of  the  sepulchral  peace  which  succeeded  to 
the  establishment  of  the  reigning  families  in  Italy,  our  own 
Sidney  has  given  us  a  glowing,  but  a  faithful  picture*  **  Not- 
withstanding all  the  seditions  of  Florence,  and  other  cities 
of  Tuscany,  the  horrid  Actions  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibelins, 
Neri  and  Bianchi,  nobles  and  commons,  they  continued  popu- 
lous, strong,  and  exceeding  rich ;  but  in  the  space  of  less  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  peaceable  reign  of  the  Medices 
Is  thought  to  have  destroyed  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  people 
of  that  province.  Amongst  other  things,  it  is  .remarkable, 
that  when  Philip  II.  of  Spain  gave  Sienna  to  the  Duke  of 
Florence,  his  ambassador  then  at  Rome  sent  him  word  that 
he  had  given  away  more  than  650,000  subjects  ;  and  it  is  not  be- 
lieved there  are  now  90,000  souls  inhabiting  that  city  and  ter- 
ritory. Pisa,  Pistola,  Areszo,  Cortona,  and  other  towns,  that 
were  then  good  and  populous,  are  In  the  like  proportion  di- 
minished, and  Florence  more  than  any.  When  that  city  had 
been  long  troubled  with  seditions,  tumults,  and  wars,  for  the 
most  part  unprosperous,  they  still  retained  such  strength, 
that  when  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  being  admitted  as  a 
friend  with  his  whole  army,  which  soon  after  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  thought  to  master  them,  the  people, 
taking  arms,  struck  such  a  terror  Into  him,  that  he  was  glad 
to  depart  upon  such  conditions  as  they  thought  fit  to  Impose. 
Machlavel  reports,  that  in  that  time  Florence  alone,  with  the 
Val  d'Arno,  a  small  territory  belonging  to  that  city,  could, 
in  a  few  hours,  by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  bring  together  135,000 
well-armed  men ;  whereas  now  that  city,  with  all  the  others 
in  that  province,  are  brought  to  such  despicable  weakness, 
emptiness,  poverty,  and  baseness,  that  they  can  neither  resist 
the  oppressions  of  their  own  prince,  nor  defend  him  or  them- 
selves if  they  were  assaulted  by  a  foreign  enemy.  The  people 
are  dispersed  or  destroyed,  and  the  best  families  sent  to  seek 
habitations  in  Venice,  Genoa,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Lucca. 
This  is  not  the  effect  of  war  or  pestilence:  they  enjoy  a 
perfect  peace,  and  suffer  no  other  plague  than  the  government 
they  are  under."  *  From  the  usurper  Cosmo  down  to  the 
imbecile  Gaston,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  of  those  unmixed 
qualities  which  should  raise  a  patriot  to  the  command  of  his 
fellow-dtixens.  The  Grand  Dukes,  and  particularly  the  third 
Cosmo,  had  operated  so  entire  a  change  in  the  Tuscan  cha- 
racter, that  the  candid  Florentines,  in  excuse  for  some  imper- 
fection* in  the  philanthropic  system  of  Leopold,  are  obliged 
to  confess  that  the  sovereign  was  the  only  liberal  man  in  his 
dominions.  Yet  that  excellent  prince  himself  had  no  other 
notion  of  a  national  assembly,  than  of  a  body  to  represent  the 
wants  and  wishes,  not  the  will,  of  the  people. 


No.  XXJU.  —  Battle  or  Theasix ins. 
"  An  earthquake  reeTdtmheededly  away."  —  Stanza  lxiii. 

"  And  such  was  their  mutual  animosity,  so  intent  were  they 
upon  the  battle,  that  the  earthquake,  which  overthrew  in  great 
part  many  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  which  turned  the  course  of 
rapid  streams,  poured  back  the  sea  upon  the  rivers,  and  tore 

1  Cocmw  Medlces,  Docreto  Publico,  Paler  Paula. 

t  Cortane,  Uv.  sviU.  chap.  III.  vol.  UL  pace  MS. 

3  On  Government,  chap.  il.  tact.  xxft._peg.  tOB.  adit.  1751.    Sidney  feu 

aether  with  Look*  andHoadtay , one  of  Hr? HunrtMdeajaeal*e"wrlien. 
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down  the  very  mountains,  was  not  felt  by  one  of  thsrsnssf 
ante.**4  Such  is  the  description  of  Livy.  ltmaybtdoBMeJ 
whether  modern  tactics  would  admit  of  such  an  abtincboo. 
The  site  of  the  battle  of  Thrasimene  b  not  tobe  stakes. 
The  traveller  from  the  village  under  Cortona  to  Can  £ 
Piano,  the  next  stage  on  the  way  to  Rome,  hss  for  the  tat 
two  or  three  miles,  around  him,  but  more  particularly  too* 
right,  that  flat  land  which  Hannibal  laid  watte  in  order  tote- 
duce  the  Consul  Flamlnius  to  move  from  Arexso.  On  to 
left,  and  in  front  of  him,  is  a  ridge  of  hull  bending  dm 
towards  the  lake  of  Thrasimene,  called  by  Liry  "  noeta 
Cortonenses,"  and  now  named  the  Gualandra.  Then  bib 
he  approaches  at  Ossaja,  a  village  which  the  Itineraries  we- 
tend  to  have  been  so  denominated  from  the  bones  fooud 
there :  but  there  have  been  no  bones  found  there,  aad  tat 
battle  was  fought  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  From  Oum 
the  road  begins  to  rise  a  little,  but  does  not  pass  Into  the  rood 
of  the  mountains  until  the  sixty-seventh  mfleatone  bra 
Florence.  The  ascent  thence  is  not  steep  but  perpetual,  aad 
continues  for  twenty  minutes.  The  lake  b  soon  wen  beto* 
on  the  right,  with  Borghetto,  a  round  tower,  close  epos  tat 
water ;  and  the  undulating  hills  partially  covered  with  met 
amongst  which  the  road  winds,  sink  by  degree*  into  the 
marshes  near  to  this  tower.  Lower  than  the  road,  don* 
the  right  amidst  these  woody  hillocks,  Hannibal  placed  bs 
horse  *,  in  the  jaws  of,  or  rather  above  the  pass,  vbkk  w» 
between  the  lake  and  the  present  road,  and  most  proatir 
close  to  Borghetto,  just  under  the  lowest  of  the  M  tamaT ' 
On  a  summit  to  the  left,  above  the  road,  Is  an  old  droiv 
ruin,  which  the  peasants  call  "  the  tower  of  Hsnnibal  tat 
Carthaginian."  Arrived  at  the  highest  point  of  the  road,  tat 
traveller  has  a  partial  view  of  the  fatal  plain,  which  ose* 
fully  upon  him  as  he  descends  the  Gualandra.  Hole*"* 
himself  In  a  vale  enclosed  to  the  left,  and  In  front,  sad 
behind  him  by  the  Gualandra  hills,  bending  round  is  a  la- 
ment larger  than  a  semicircle,  and  running  down  at  e*A  end 
to  the  lake,  which  obliques  to  the  right  and  form*  the  chad 
of  thli  mountain  arc.  The  position  cannot  be  fueaei* 
from  the  plains  of  Cortona,  nor  appears  to  be  so  tmj&l 
enclosed  unless  to  one  who  is  fairly  within  the  hflii.  It  tbe, 
indeed,  appears  "  a  place  made  as  it  were  on  purpose  fe> 
snare,"  locus  AutoVsr  not  us.  "  Borghetto  is  then  foood  to 
stand  in  a  narrow  marshy  paas  close  to  the  bill,  sad  K 
the  lake,  whilst  there  is  no  other  outlet  at  tbe  ofooise 
turn  of  the  mountains  than  through  the  little  town  of  JJ* 
signano,  which  is  pushed  Into  the  water  by  the  fa*  of * 
high  rocky  acclivity."  There  ia  a  woody  eminence  bras* 
tag  down  from  the  mountains  into  the  upper  end  of  the  pb* 
nearer  to  the  side  of  Passignano,  and  on  this  stands  a  vsse 
village  called  Torre.  Polybius  seems  to  allude  to  tkk  ead- 
nence  as  the  one  on  which  Hannibal  encamped,  sad  drevoot 
his  heavy-armed  Africans  and  Spaniards  in  a  aNMr4ca0^ 
sldon.7  From  this  spot  he  despatched  his  Balearic  arifi**- 
armed  troops  round  through  the  Gualandra  "«**** j*\! 
right,  so  as  to  arrive  unseen  and  form  an  ambush  saws*" 
,  the  broken  acclivities  which  the  road  now  pssie*,  a**  »£ 
ready  to  act  upon  the  left  flank  and  above  tbe  eseaf.  ■ 
the  horse  shut  up  the  pass  behind.  Flamta^*****"* 
lake  near  Borghetto  at  sunset ;  and,  without  *****!* 
spies  before  him,  marched  through  toep^^***™!!! 
tag  before  the  day  had  quite  broken,  so  that  be  pex**™" 
nothing  of  the  horse  and  light  troops  above  sad  about  W£ 
and  saw  only  the  heavy-armed  Outhaglnlani  to  front  <«  « 
hill  of  Torre.  The  consul  began  to  draw  cot  bta  tf»7 
the  flat,  and  in  the  meantime  the  horse  in  ambosh  otcspm 
the  pass  behind  him,  at  Borghetto.  Thus  the  B<ansni etn 
completely  enclosed,  having  the  lake  •■^^Jrju! 
army  on  the  hill  of  Torre  In  front,  the,  Gualandra  ■""""J 
with  the  light-armed  on  their  left  flank,  and  befaf  P**"T 
from  receding  by  the  cavalry,  who,  the  farther  they  mH*** 

6  T.  Xiv.  lib.  axil.  cap.  r« 

T  B**.Hb.U!.cap.».   Tr»  account  to  Wrtt- £  SLJrftt?* 
cUeeblewtth  jnmSt  appearance  m  that  to  Urn  ft*  £**£** 
right  and  kft  of  tbe  paa  and  raUej;  but  whoa  #W»to»  «■"■•» 
tbe  lake  at  tbe  right  of  both. 


•topped  op  all  the  outlet*  la  the  rear.  A  fog  rising  from  the 
lake  now  spread  Itself  over  the  army  of  the  consul,  but  the 
high  lands  were  in  the  sunshine,  and  all  the  different  corps  in 
ambush  looked  toward  the  hill  of  Torre  for  the  order  of 
attack.  Hannibal  gave  the  signal,  and  moved  down  from  his 
post  on  the  height.  At  the  same  moment  all  his  troops  on 
the  eminences  behind  and  in  the  flank  of  Flaminius  rushed 
forwards  ai  it  were  with  one  accord  into  the  plain.  The 
Romans,  who  were  forming  their  array  in  the  mist,  suddenly 
heard  the  shouts  of  the  enemy  amongst  them,  on  every  side, 
and  befbn  they  could  fall  Into  their  ranks,  or  draw  their 
•words,  or  see  by  whom  they  were  attacked,  felt  at  once  that 
they  were  surrounded  and  lost. 

There  are  two  little  rivulets  which  run  from  the  Gualandra 
into  the  lake.  The  traveller  crosses  the  first  of  these  at  about 
a  mile  after  he  comes  into  the  plain,  and  this  divides  the 
Tuscan  from  the  Papal  territories.  The  second,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  further  on,  is  railed  "  the  bloody  rivulet ; " 
and  the  peasants  point  out  an  open  spot  to  the  left  between 
the  "  Sanguinetto"  and  the  hills,  which,  they  say,  was  the 
principal  scene  of  slaughter.  The  other  part  of  the  plain  is 
]  covered  with  thick-set  olive  trees  in  corn  grounds1*  and  is 
|  nowhere  quite  level  except  near  the  edge  of  the  lake.  It  is, 
Indeed,  most  probable  that  the  battle  was  fought  near  this  end 
of  the  valley,  for  the  six  thousand  Romans,  who,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action,  broke  through  the  enemy,  escaped  to  the 
summit  of  an  eminence  which  must  have  been  In  this  quarter, 
otherwise  they  would  have  had  to  traverse  the  whole  plain, 
and  to  pierce  through  the  main  army  of  Hannibal. 

The  Romans  fought  desperately  for  three  hours  ;  but  the 
death  of  Flaminius  was  the  signal  for  a  general  dispersion. 
The  Carthaginian  horse  then  burst  in  upon  the  fugitives,  and 
the  lake,  the  marsh  about  Borghetto,  but  chiefly  the  plain 
of  the  Sanguinetto  and  the  passes  of  the  Gualandra,  were 
strewed  with  dead.  Near  some  old  walls  on  a  bleak  ridge  to 
the  left  above  the  rivulet,  many  human  bones  have  been  re- 
peatedly found,  and  this  has  confirmed  the  pretensions  and 
the  name  of  the  "  stream  of  blood." 

Every  district  of  Italy  has  it*  hero.  In  the  north  some 
painter  is  the  usual  genius  of  the  place,  and  the  foreign  Julio 
Romano  more  than  divides  Mantua  with  her  native  Virgil. » 
To  the  south  we  bear  of  Roman  names.  Near  Thrasimene 
tradition  is  still  faithful  lo  the  fame  of  an  enemy,  and  Hannibal 
the  Carthaginian  is  the  only  ancient  name  remembered  on 
the  banks  of  the  Feruglan  lake.  Flaminius  is  unknown ;  but 
the  postillions  on  that  road  have  been  taught  to  show  the  very 
spot  where  B  Console  Romano  was  slain.  Of  all  who  fought 
and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Thrasimene,  the  historian  himself 
has,  besides  the  generals  and  Maharbal,  preserved  Indeed  only 
a  single  name.  You  overtake  the  Carthaginian  again  on  the 
same  road  to  Rome.  The  antiquary,  that  is,  the  hostler  of 
the  posthouso  at  Spoleto,  tells  you  that  his  town  repulsed  the 
victorious  enemy,  and  shows  you  the  gate  still  called  Porta 
di  AnnfbaU.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  remark  that  a 
French  travel  writer,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Presi- 
dent Dupaty,  saw  Thrasimene  In  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  which 
lay  conveniently  on  bis  way  from  Sienna  to  Rome. 


Vo.  XXTV.  —  Statu*  of  Pompxt. 

•♦  And  tnou,  dread  statue  I  tUU  existent  in 
TlUamtertttformqf  naked  majest*." 

Stania  Ixxxvii. 

The  projected  division  of  the  Spada  Pompey  has  already 
been  recorded  by  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 

VotmT due  teflttMMki ,fcc  P" A. ITmiiUb, torn.  11. aa«. tM<   Pari* 

let  7 
X  Bt«rta *0«Artl,fce.ltt».l*.  cap.  l.p«f.Wl,»M.  lorn.  U. 

3  Clear.  Epa*.  ad  Attfcan,  *1. «.  

4  yahUinad  by  Caawm*.  in  hto  Maawm  Bimmim. 
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Roman  Empire.    Mr.  Gibbon  found  it  in  the  memorials  of 
Flaminius  Vacca ;  and  it  may  be  added  to  his  mention  of  *.t, 
that  Pope  Julius  III.  gave  the  contending  owners  five  hun- 
dred crowns  for  the  statue,  and  presented  it  to  Cardinal  Capo 
di  Ferro,  who  had  prevented  the  Judgment  of  Solomon  from 
being  executed  upon  the  image.    In  a  more  civilised  age  this 
statue  was  exposed  to  an  actual  operation ;  for  the  French 
who  acted  the  Brutus  of  Voltaire  in  the  Coliseum,  resolved 
that  their  Csesar  should  fall  at  the  base  of  that  Pompey. 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of 
the  original  dictator.    The  nine-foot  hero  was  therefore  re- 
moved to  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  and,  to  facilitate  its 
transport,  suffered  the  temporary  amputation  of  it*  right 
arm.    The  republican  tragedians  had  to  plead  that  the  arm 
was  a  restoration :  but  their  accusers  do  not  believe  that  the 
integrity  of  the  statue  would  hare  protected  it.    The  love  of 
finding  every  coincidence  has  discovered  the  true  Ccsarlan 
ichor  in  a  stain  near  the  right  knee ;  but  colder  criticism  hat 
rejected  not  only  the  blood,  but  the  portrait,  and  assigned 
the  globe  of  power  rather  to  the  first  of  the  emperors  than 
to  the  last  of  the  republican  masters  of  Rome.    Winkel- 
mann*  is  loth  to  allow  an  heroic  statue  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
but  the  Grimanl  Agrippa,  a  contemporary  almost,  is  heroic ; 
and  naked  Roman  figures  were  only  very  rare,  not  absolutely 
forbidden.    The  face  accords  much  better  with  the  "  homl- 
nem  integrum  et  castum  et  gravem  *,"  than  with  any  of  the 
busts  of  Augustus,  and  is  too  stern  for  him  who  was  beau- 
tiful, says  Suetonius,  at  all  periods  of  his  life.  The  pretended 
likeness  to  Alexander  the  Great  cannot  be  discerned,  but  the 
traits  resemble  the  medal  of  Pompey.4    The  objectionable 
globe  may  not  have  been  an  ill  applied  flattery  to  him  who 
found  Asia  Minor  the  boundary,  and  left  it  the  centre  of  the 
Roman  empire.    It  seems  that  Winkelmann  has  made  a  mis- 
take in  thinking  that  no  proof  of  the  identity  of  this  statue 
with  that  which  received  the  bloody  sacrifice  can  be  derived 
from  the  spot  where  it  was  discovered. »    Flaminius  Vacca 
says  sotto  una  cantma,  and  this  cantina  is  known  to  have 
been  in  the  Vicolo  de'  Leutari,  near  the  Cancellaria ;  a  posi- 
tion corresponding  exactly  to  that  of  the  Janus  before  the 
basilica  of  Fomney's  theatre,  to  which  Augustus  transferred 
the  statue  after  the  curia  was  either  burnt  or  taken  down. 8 
Part  of  the  Pompeian  shade,  the  portico,  existed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  X  Vth  century,  and  the  atrium  was  still  called 
Satrum.    So  says  Blondus.  At  all  events,  so  Imposing  is  the 
stern  majesty  of  the  statne,  and  so  memorable  la  the  story, 
that  the  £lay  of  the  Imagination  leaves  no  room  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  judgment,  and  the  fiction,  if  a  fiction  It  Is,  ope- 
rates on  the  spectator  with  an  effect  not  less  powerful  than 
truth. 


No.  XXV.  —  Thx  Bkovie  Wolf. 

"  And  thou\  the  tkunder-ssritken  nurse  qf  Rome  t f' 

Stanxa  lxxxviii. 

Ancient  Rome,  like  modern  Sienna,  abounded  most  pro- 
bably with  images  of  the  foster-mother  of  her  founder ;  bat 
there  were  two  she-wolves  of  whom  history  makes  particular 
mention.  One  of  these,  of  bran  in  ancient  work,  was  seen 
by  Dionydus  7  at  the  temple  of  Romulus,  under  the  Palatine, 
and  Is  universally  believed  to  be  that  mentioned  by  the  Latin 
historian,  as  having  been  made  from  the  money  collected  by 
a  fine  on  usurers,  and  as  standing  under  the  Ruminal  fig- 
tree.*  The  other  was  that  which  Cicero*  has  celebrated 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  which  the  historian  Dion  also 
records  as  having  suffered  the  same  accident  as  Is  alluded  to 
by  the  orator. »  The  question  agitated  by  the  antiquaries  Is, 

9  "  Tan  atatua  Nattat,  tarn  rimalacra  Dcorum,  RoaaaJaama  ct  ft 

cum altriecbdtaa «1  IWmfaUi lean oonddmint."  D.DlTtolU.Vt.  "T 

.....  .  .       |n 


6  guatan.  to  «tt*  AofiMrt.  cap.  SI.  and  la  vK.  C  J. 
■Sa«  rnjrn  n  wat  banrt  dovn. 


8  U*T*W.fl0.s 
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art  UtertUm  qui  bane  urbam  oondkllt  Romahw,  qaam 

rTom  atqaa  lactantam,  ubtfiba*  lor1-'-  '-w,~ 
in  Carina.  Ml.  S.         .*_.._ 

M  Hie  rihaaati  ararHaoMal  wank*  alnUt 
MartU,  qua  parrot  Ma«art»  atmli 
UberibM  araridla  vhall  ton  rlaabal 
Cam  cam  can  paaita  fUmmato  wjmhaa  lata 

^■^iecSaatatT.  hkT(Ub^oVXrnat»  sap.  u.» 
10  XRaa.Ha«.  lib.  nsvu.  p.  S7.  adit.  Bob.  Staph.  1S48. 
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whether  the  wolf  now  In  the  Conservator's  Palace  Is  that  of 
Llry  and  Dionysius,  or  that  of  Cicero,  or  whether  It  is  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  The  earlier  writer*  differ  as  much  as  the 
moderns :  Lucius  Faunas l  says,  that  It  is  the  one  alluded  to 
by  both,  which  b  impossible,  and  also  by  Virgil,  which  may 
be.  Fulvius  Uninus*  calls  it  the  wolf  of  Dionysius,  and 
Marlianus  *  talks  of  it  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Cicero.  To 
him  Rycquius  tremblingly  assents.  «  Nardici  is  inclined  to 
suppose  it  may  be  one  of  the  many  wolves  preserved  In  an- 
cient Rome ;  but  of  the  two  rather  bends  to  the  Ciceronian 
statue. »  Montfancon  •  mentions  it  as  a  point  without  doubt 
Of  the  latter  writers  the  dedsfVe  Wuikelmann*  proclaims  it 
as  baring  been  found  at  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore,  where, 
or  near  where,  was  the  temple  of  Romulus,  and  consequently 
makes  it  the  wolf  of  Dionysius.  His  authority  is  Ludus 
Faunas,  who,  however,  only  says  that  it  teat  placed,  not 
/otmd,  at  the  Ficus  Ruminalis,  by  the  Comldum,  by  which 
he  does  not  seem  to  allude  to  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore. 
Rycquius  was  the  first  to  make  the  mistake,  and  Winkeunann 
followed  Rycquius. 

Flamlnhis  Vacca  tells  quite  a  different  story,  and  says  he 
had  heard  the  wolf  with  the  twins  was  found8  near  the  arch 
of  Septimus  Sererus.  The  commentator  on  Wlnkelmann  is 
of  the  same  opinion  with  that  learned  person,  and  is  incensed 
at  Nardlni  for  not  having  remarked  that  Cicero,  in  speaking 
of  the  wolf  struck  with  lightning  in  the  Capitol,  makes  use  of 
the  past  tense.  But,  with  the  Abate's  leave,  Nardlni  does 
not  positively  assert  the  statue  to  be  that  mentioned  by  Ci- 
cero, and,  if  he  had,  the  assumption  would  not  perhaps  have 
been  so  exceedingly  indiscreet.  The  Abate  himself  is  obliged 
to  own  that  there  are  marks  very  like  the  scathing  of  lightning 
in  the  hinder  legs  of  the  present  wolf  j  and  to  get  rid  of  this 
adds,  that  the  wolf  seen  by  Dionysius  might  hare  been  also 
struck  by  lightning  or  otherwise  injured. 

Let  us  examine  the  subject  by  a  reference  to  the  words  of 
Cicero.  The  orator  in  two  places  seems  to  particularise  the 
Romulus  and  the  Remus,  especially  the  first,  which  his  au- 
dience remembered  to  have  been  in  the  Capitol,  as  being 
struck  with  lightning.  In  his  verses  he  records  that  the 
twins  and  wolf  both  fell,  and  that  the  latter  left  behind  the 
marks  of  her  feet.  Cicero  does  not  say  that  the  wolf  was 
consumed :  and  Dion  only  mentions  that  it  fell  down,  without 
alluding,  as  the  Abate  has  made  him,  to  the  force  of  the  blow, 
or  the  firmness  with  which  it  had  been  fixed.  The  whole 
strength,  therefore,  of  the  Abate's  argument  hangs  upon  the 
past  tense ;  which,  however,  may  be  somewhat  diminished  by 
remarking  that  the  phrase  only  shows  that  the  statue  was  not 
then  «fo™«ne  in  its  former  position.  Wlnkelmann  has  ob- 
served that  the  present  twins  are  modern ;  and  it  is  equally 
clear  that  there  are  marks  of  gilding  on  the  wolf,  which  might 
therefore  be  supposed  to  make  a  part  of  the  ancient  group. 
It  is  known  that  the  sacred  images  of  the  Capitol  were  not 
destroyed  when  injured  by  time  or  accident,  but  were  put 
Into  certain  under-ground  depositories,  called  /avfcaar.  »  It 
may  be  thought  possible  that  the  wolf  had  been  so  deposited, 
and  had  been  replaced  In  some  conspicuous  situation  when 
the  Capitol  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian.  Rycquius,  without 
mentioning  his  authority,  tells  that  It  was  transferred  from 
the  Comltium  to  theLateran,  and  thence  brought  to  the  Ca- 
pitol.   If  ft  was  found  new  the  arch  of  Sererus,  it  may  hare 
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been  one  of  the  Images  which  Orostas1* 

down  in  the  Forum  by  lightning  < 

That  It  Is  of  very  high  antiquity  the 

cisive  proof;  and  that  circumstance  induced 

believe  It  the  wolf  of  Dionysius.    The  CaplrriHaw  wotf,  haw 

ever,  may  have  been  of  the  same  early  date  as  that  at  at 

temple  of  Romulus.    Lactantius11  assert*  that  in  his  tin 

the  Romans  worshipped  a  wolf;  and  it  Is  known  that  tat    l 

Lupercalia  held  out  to  a  very  late  period l* 

observance  of  the  ancient  superstition  had  totally 

This  may  account  for  the  piesensikmi  of  the 

longer  than  the  other  early  symbols  of  Paganism. 

It  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  wolf  i 
a  Roman  symbol,  but  that  the  worship  of  that  symbol  b 
Inference  drawn  by  the  seal  of  Laetantius. 
tian  writers  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  the  charges  which  they 
make  against  the  Pagans.    Busebius  accused  the  **"■— —  to 
their  faces  of  worshipping  Simon  Magus,  and  raising  a  stataa 
to  him  in  the  island  of  the  Tyber.    The  Roman*  had  pro- 
bably never  heard  of  such  a  person  before,  who  came,  how- 
erer, to  play  a  considerable,  though  srandalcwis  part  In  the 
church  history,  and  has  left  several  tokens  of  his  aerial 
combat  with  St.  Peter  at  Rome ;  notwithstanding  that  as 
inscription  found  in  this  very  island  of  th«  Tyber  showed 
the  Simon  Magus  of  Eusebius  to  be  a  certain  indlgenal  got 
called  Semo  Sangus  or  Fidlus.  >* 

Even  when  the  worship  of  the  founder  of  Rome  had  beta 
abandoned,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  humour  the  hanks 
of  the  good  matrons  of  the  dry,  by  sending  them  with  their 
sick  infants  to  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore,  as  they  had 
before  carried  them  to  the  temple  of  Romulus.  »«    The  prac- 
tice is  continued  to  this  day ;  and  the  site  of  the  above  church 
seems  to  be  thereby  identlfifd  with  that  of  the  temple;  so 
that  if  the  wolf  had  been  really  found  there,  as  Wlnfcekessm 
says,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  present  statue  being  ' 
that  seen  by  Dionysius.    But  Faunus,  in  sarins;  that  it  wai 
at  the  Ficus  Ruminalis  by  the  Comltium,  is  only  talking  oftts 
ancient  position  ss  recorded  by  Pliny ;  and  even  if  he  had  I 
been  remarking  where  it  was  found,  would  not  hare  sJIsdei 
to  the  church  of  St  Theodore,  but  to  a  very  diflerent  piece, 
near  which  it  was  then  thought  the  Ficus  Raminaha  had 
been,  and  also  the  Comldum ;  that  Is,  the  three  columns  by 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  LIberatrice,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Palatine  looking  on  the  Forum. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  conjecture  where  the  finagii  was  ac- 
tually dug  up ;  and,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  marks  of  the 
gilding,  and  of  the  lightning,  are  a  better  argument  hi  fiiroar 
of  its  being  the  Ciceronian  wolf  than  any  that  can  be 
for  the  contrary  opinion.    At  any  rate,  it  is 
lected  in  the  text  of  the  poem  as  one  of  the  most 
relics  of  the  ancient  dry  ",  and  is  certainly  the  figure,  if 
the  very  animal,  to  which  Virgil  alludes  to  his 
verses: — 

«  Geminos  hulc  ubera  dream 
Ludere  pendentee  pueros,  et  lambere 
Impavidos :  illam  tiered  carries 
Mulcere  alternos,  et  corpora  flngere 
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Ho.  XXVL — Juuus  Cmaxm. 

"  For  the  Roman' a  mind 
Was  modeWd  in  a  leu  terrestrial  mould."  —  Stanza  xc. 

It  Is  possible  to  be  a  very  great  man  and  to  be  still  very  in- 
ferior to  Julius  Cesar,  the  moft  complete  character,  so  Lord 
Bacon  thought,  of  all  antiquity.  Nature  seems  Incapable  of 
such  extraordinary  combinations  as  composed  his  versatile  ca- 
pacity, which  was  the  wonder  even  of  the  Romans  themselves. 
The  first  general — the  only  triumphant  politician — inferior 
to  none  In  eloquence — comparable  to  any  in  the  attainments 
of  wisdom,  in  an  age  made  up  of  the  greatest  commanders, 
statesmen,  orators,  and  philosophers  that  ever  appeared  in 
the>world— an  author  who  composed  a  perfect  specimen  of 
military  annals  in  his  travelling  carriage  —  at  one  time  in  a 
controversy  with  Cato,  at  another  writing  a  treatise  on  pun- 
ning, and  collecting  a  set  of  good  sayings  —  fighting  and 
making  love  at  the  same  moment,  and  willing  to  abandon 
both  bis  empire  and  his  mistress  for  a  sight  of  the  Fountains 
of  the  Kile.  Such  did  Julius  Cstsar  appear  to  his  contem- 
poraries and  to  those  of  the  subsequent  ages  who  were  the 
most  inclined  to  deplore  and  execrate  his  fatal  genius. 

Bat  we  must  not  be  so  much  daisied  with  his  surpassing 
glory,  or  with  bis  magnanimous,  his  amiable  qualities,  as  to 
forget  the  decision  of  his  impartial  countrymen:— 

■■  WAS  JUSTLY  SLAIN.  » 


No.  XXVIL— Eghua. 

"Beer lot  svteet  creation  qf  some  heart 
which  Jbund  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fair 
As  thine  ideal  breast."— Stanza  cxv. 

The  respectable  authority  of  Flaminius  Vacca  would  in- 
cline us  to  believe  In  the  claims  of  the  Bgerian  grotto.*  He 
■swans  us  that  he  saw  an  inscription  in  the  pavement,  stating 
that  the  fountain  was  that  of  Egeria,  dedicated:  to  the  nymphs. 
The  Inscription  is  not  there  at  this  day;  but  Montfaucon 
quote}  two  lines  of  Ovid*  from  a  stone  In  the  Villa  Glustiniani, 
which  be  seems  to  think  had  been  brought  from  the  same 
grotto. 

This  grotto  and  valley  were  formerly  frequented  in  sum- 
mer, and  particularly  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  by  the  modern 
Romans,  who  attached  a  salubrious  quality  to  the  fountain 
which  trickles  from  an  orifice  at  the  bottom  of  the  vault,  and, 
overflowing  the  little  pools,  creeps  down  (he  matted  grass 
Into  the  brook  below.  The  brook  is  the  Ovidian  Anno, 
whose  name  and  qualities  are  lost  in  the  modern  Aquataodo. 
The  valley  Itself  is  called  Valla  dl  Caflkrelli,  from  the  dukes 
of  that  name  who  made  over  their  fountain  to  the  PaUavidni, 
with  sixty  rubbia  of  adjoining  land. 

There  can  be  tame  doubt  that  this  long  dell  is  the  Bgerian 
▼«Uey  of  Juvenal,  and  the  pausing  place  of  Umbrttius,  not- 
withstanding  the  generality  of  his  commentators  have  sup- 
posed the  descent  of  the  satirist  and  his  friend  to  have  been 
teto  the  Aridan  grove,  where  the  nymph  met  HlppoUtos,  and 
where  she  was  more  peculiarly  worshipped.  £ 

The  step  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  the  AJban  hUl,  fifteen 
miles  distant,  would  be  too  considerable,  unless  we  were  to 
better*  in  the  wild  conjecture  of  Vossius,  who  makes  that 
gate  travel  from  Its  present  station,  where  he  pretends  It  was 
during  the  reign  of  the  Kings,  as  far  as  the  Aridan  grove,  and 
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then  makes  It  recede  to  its  old  site  with  the  AHmMng  dty.  « 
The  tufo,  or  pumice,  which  the  poet  prefers  to  marble,  Is 
the  substance  composing  the  bank  In  which  the  grotto  is 
sunk. 

The  modern  topographers  8  find  m  the  grotto  the  statue  of 
the  nymph,  and  nine  niches  for  the  Hnses  ;  and  a  late  tra- 
veller* has  discovered  that  the  care  Is  restored  to  that  shn- 
plidty  which  the  poet  regretted  had  been  exchanged  for 
injudidous  ornament.  But  the  headless  statue  is  palpably 
rather  a  male  than  a  nymph,  and  has  none  of  the  attributes 
ascribed  to  it  at  present  visible.  The  nine  Muses  could 
hardly  have  stood  in  six  niches;  and  Juvenal  certainly 
does  not  allude  to  any  individual  cave.*  Nothing  can  be 
collected  from  the  satirist  but  that  somewhere  near  the 
Porta  Capena  was  a  spot  in  which  it  was  supposed  Noma 
held  nightly  consultations  with  his  nymph,  and  where  there 
was  a  grove  and  a  sacred  fountain,  and  fanes  once  consecrated 
to  the  Muses ;  and  that  from  this  spot  there  was  a  descent 
into  the  valley  of  Egeria,  where  were  several  artificial  caves- 
It  is  dear  that  the  statues  of  the  Muses  made  no  part  of  the 
decoration  which  the  satirist  thought  misplaced  in  these 
caves ;  for  he  expressly  assigns  other  fanes  (delubra)  to 
these  divinities  above  the  valley,  and  moreover  tells  us  that 
they  had  been  ejected  to  make  room  for  the  Jews.  In  fact, 
the  little  temple,  now  called  that  of  Bacchus,  was  formerly 
thought  to  belong  to  the  Muses,  and  Nardlnl*  places  *hrm 
in  a  poplar  grove,  which  was  in  his  time  above  the  valley. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  inscription  and  position,  that  the 
cave  now  shown  maybe  one  of  the  "  artificial  caverns,"  of 
which,  Indeed,  there  Is  another  a  little  way  higher  up  the 
valley,  under  a  tuft  of  alder  bushes :  but  a  single  grotto  of 
Egeria  is  a  mere  modern  Invention,  grafted  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  epithet  Bgerian  to  these  nymphea  In  general, 
and  which  might  send  us  to  look  for  the  haunts  of  Numa 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Our  English  Juvenal  was  not  seduced  Into  mistranslation 
by  bis  acquaintance  with  Pope :  he  carefully  preserves  the 
correct  plural — 

"  Thence  slowly  winding  down  the  vale,  we  view 
The  Bgerian  grots:  on,  how  unlike  the  true  1" 

The  valley  abounds  with  springs  '/and  over  these  springs, 
which  the  Muses  might  haunt  from  their  neighbouring 
groves,  Egeria  presided :  hence  she  was  said  to  supply  them 
with  water ;  and  she  was  the  nymph  of  the  grottos  through 
which  the  fountains  were  taught  to  flow.  , 

The  whole  of  the  monuments  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bgerian 
valley  have  received  names  at  will,  which  have  been  changed 
at  will.  Venuti l0  owns  he  can  see  no  traces  of  the  temples 
of  Jove,  Saturn,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Diana,  which  Nardlnl 
found,  or  hoped  to  find.  The  mutatorium  of  Garacalla's 
circus,  the  temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  the  temple  of  Bac- 
chus, and,  above  all,  the  temple  of  the  god  Bodkulns,  are  the 
antiquaries'  despair. 

The  circus  of  Caracalla  depends  on  a  medal  of  that  em- 
peror dted  by  Fulvius  Urstnus,  of  which  the  reverse  shows 
a  drcus,  supposed,  however,  by  some  to  represent  the  Circus 
Maxlmus.  It  gives  a  very  good  Idea  of  that  place  of  exercise. 
The  soil  has  been  but  little  raised,  if  we  may  Judge  from  the 
small  cellular  structure  at  the  end  of  the  Spina,  which  was 
probably  the  chapel  of  the  god  Consos.  This  cell  is  half  be- 
neath the  soil,  as  It  must  have  been  in  the  drcus  itself;  for 
Dionyrius  "  could  not  be  persuaded  to  beueve  that  this  dl- 
vinity  was  the  Boman  Neptune,  because  his  altar  was  under 
ground. 
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No.  XXVIIL  —  Tbi  "Roman  Nemesis. 

"Great  Nemesis! 
Sere,  where  the  ancient  paid  thee  homage  long.1' 

Stania  cxxxii. 

We  read  in  Suetonius,  that  Augustus,  from  a  warning 
received  in  a  dream  *,  counterfeited,  once  a  year,  the  beggar 
sitting  before  the  gate  of  his  palace  with  his  hand  hollowed 
and  stretched  out  for  charity.  A  statue  formerly  in  the 
villa  Borghese,  and  which  should  be  now  at  Paris,  repre- 
sents the  Emperor  in  that  posture  of  supplication.  The 
object  of  this  self-degradation  was  the  appeasement  of  Ne- 
mesis, the  perpetual  attendant  on  good  fortune,  of  whose 
power  the  Roman  conquerors  were  also  reminded  by  certain 
symbols  attached  to  their  cars  of  triumph.  The  symbols 
were  the  whip  and  the  crotalo,  which  were  discovered  in 
the  Nemesis  of  the  Vatican.  The  attitude  of  beggary  made 
the  above  statue  pass  for  that  of  Belisarius :  and  until  the 
criticism  of  Winkelmann  >  had  rectified  the  mistake,  one 
fiction  was  called  in  to  support  another.  It  was  the  same 
fear  of  the  sudden  termination  of  prosperity  that  made  Amasls 
king  of  Egypt  warn  his  friend  Polycrates  of  Santos,  that  the 
gods  loved  those  whose  lives  were  chequered  with  good  and 
evil  fortunes.  Nemesis  was  supposed  to  lie  in  wait  particu- 
larly .for  the  prudent ;  that  is,  for  those  whose  caution  ren- 
dered them  accessible  only  to  mere  accidents :  and  her  first 
altar  was  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Phrygian  JEsepus  by 
Adrastus,  probably  the  prince  of  that  name  who  killed  the 
son  of  Cronus  by  mistake.  Hence  the  goddess  was  called 
Adrastea.* 

The  Roman  Nemesis  was  sacred  and  august :  there  was  a 
temple  to  her  in  the  Palatine  under  the  name  of  Rhamnusla  : 
so  great,  indeed,  was  the  propensity  of  the  ancients  to  trust 
to  the  revolution  of  events,  and  to  believe  in  thcdlvinlty  of 
Fortune,  that  in  the  same  Palatine  there  was  a  temple  to  the 
Fortune  of  the  day.4  This  is  the  last  superstition  which  retains 
its  hold  over  the  human  heart ;  and,  from  concentrating  in 
one  object  the  credulity  so  natural  to  man,  has  always  ap- 
peared strongest  in  those  unembarrassed  by  other  articles  of 
belief.  The  antiquaries  have  supposed  this  goddess  to  be 
synonymous  with  Fortune  and  with  Fate :  but  it  was  in  her 
vindictive  quality  that  she  was  worshipped  under  the  name 
of  Nemesis. 


his  triumph,  and  the  other  on  a  pretext  of  irebeBka'  ft 
war,  savsLipslus*,  was  ever  so  destructive  totstkaas 
race  as  these  sports.     In  spite  of  the  laws  of  Coertedne  , 
and  Comstans,  gladiatorial  shows  survived  theoldetfi&ed 
religion  more  than  seventy  years ;  but  they  owed  tlw  btl 
extinction  to  the  courage  of  a  Christian.    In  the  year  £4. 
on  the  kalends  of  January,  they  were  exhibiting  the  item 
in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  before  the  usual  inmate  ca> 
course  of  people.    Almachius,  or  Telemachut,  a  tuua 
monk,  who  had  travelled  to  Rome  intent  on  his  holy  pnrp», 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  area,  and  endeavoured  to  i«p> 
rate  the  combatants.    The  praetor  .Alypios,  s  penoa  a- 
credibly  attached  to  these  games  *,  gave  instant  orders  totfe 
gladiators  to  slay  him ;  and  Telemachus  gained  the  craw  4 
martyrdom,  and  the  title  of  saint,  which  rarely  has  otra 
either  before  or  since  been  awarded  for  a  more  nobk  expl©- 
Honorlus  immediately  abolished  the  shows,  which  *et 
never  afterwards  revived.    The  story  is  told  by  Theodont ' 
and  Cassiodorus11,  and  seems  worthy  of  cxedtUiiotwithstaadaf 
its  place  in  the  Roman  martjrology. "   Betides  the  torreo 
of  blood  which  flowed  at  the  funerals,  in  the  amphitheatre. 
the  circus,  the  forums,  and  other  public  places,  gladiaton 
were  introduced  at  feasts,  and  tore  each  other  to  ptae 
amidst  the  supper  tables,  to  the  great  delight  sod  appbae 
of  the  guests.    Yet  Lipslus  permits  himself  to  suppose  & 
loss  of  courage,  and  the  evident  degeneracy  of  mankind,  to 
be  nearly  connected  with  the  abolition  of  these  bloody  if*- 
tacles. 


No.  XXX. 


Here,  where  the 
Was  death  or 


No.  XXIX.  —  Gladiators. 

•I  JJg    fkftfm  mifg 

Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  hotidav." — Stania  cxli. 

Gladiators  were  of  two  kinds,  compelled  and  voluntary: 
and  were  supplied  from  several  conditions;— from  slaves 
sold  for  that  purpose ;  from  culprits ;  from  barbarian  captives 
either  taken  in  war,  and,  after  being  led  in  triumph,  set 
apart  for  the  games,  or  those  seised  and  condemned  as  rebels ; 
also  from  free  dtiiens,  some  fighting  for  hire  (ouctoraW), 
others  from  a  depraved  ambition ;  at  last  even  knights  and 
senators  were  exhibited,  —  a  disgrace  of  which  the  first 
tyrant  was  naturally  the  first  inventor.  *  In  the  end,  dwarfs, 
and  even  women,  fought ;  an  enormity  prohibited  by  Severus. 
Of  these  the  most  to  be  pitied  undoubtedly  were  the  barba- 
rian captives ;  and  to  this  species  a  Christian  writer*  Justly 
applies  the  epithet "  innocent,"  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
professional  gladiators.  AureUan  and  Claudius  supplied 
great  numbers  of  these  unfortunate  victims ;  the  one  after 

1  8n«4m.iiiVU.  August!,  cap.  91. 

1  Start*  dalle  Aitt,  &c  lib.  sU.  cap.  HI.  torn.  U.  p.  4ft 

8  Diet,  da  Baffle,  erttda  Adnata*. 

4  Postanal  hnjoaoe  dial.  Cfcera  mentions  her,  d>  Lagfb.  lib  Ik 

vbab  moon 
■rra  roaTovASt 
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the  Soman  million's  blame  or  grebe 
li/t,theptaythmgso/aerowd.i'^uauc^ 

When  one  gladiator  wounded  another,  he  shouted, "  »•  •» 
it,"  "  hoc  habet,"  or  M  habet."  The  wounded  eaoistt* 
dropped  his  weapon,  and,  advancing  to  the  edge  of  "*  *** 
supplicated  the  spectators.  If  he  had  fought  well,  the  p»F 
saved  him;  if  otherwise,  or  as  they  happened  to  be  Is*** 
they  turned  down  their  thumbs,  and  he  was  state.  TOf 
were  occasionally  so  savage,  that  they  were  tajatieatif* 
combat  lasted  longer  than  ordinary  without  wound*  «*** 
The  emperor's  pretence  generally  saved  the  **&**] 
and  it  is  recorded  as  an  instance  of  Caracalla's  ft^\f* 
be  sent  those  who  supplicated  him  for  life,  in  a  |P***7a 
Nicomedia,  to  ask  the  people ;  in  other  words,  ****** 
over  to  be  slain.  A  similar  ceremony  is  **"** J! 
Spanish  bull-fights.  The  magistrate  i*reslta;odsft^ 
horsemen  and  piccadorea  have  fought  the  butt,  the  ■*** 
steps  forward  and  bows  to  him  for  permio»«  te  m 
animal.  If  the  bull  has  d«»ehisdotybyiilllng«™£Tj 
horses,  or  a  man,  which  last  is  rare,  the  r^r^^L^ 
shouts,  the  ladies  wave  their  hai>dt*rcliieff,  *»  ■»  ~Z 
is  saved.  The  wounds  and  death  of  the  bttma'^Zmd 
panted  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  a^F^L 


ace.  ap.  Oner.  Antiq.  Roman,  torn.  t.  p.  94*. 
,  Not.  Thaaaar.  Inaerlp.  Vat*  torn.  I.  p.  88, 89.,  whara 
Latin  and  om  (he**  macrtptian  to  Neman*,  and  ethen  to 


delight,  especially  from  the  female  portion  of  *  "JS 
including  those  of  the  gentlest  blood.  Eier/OWf"^ 
on  habit.  The  author  of  Chflde  Hawl*  ^f^^aly 
note,  and  one  or  two  other  Rnglkhn^,**'"'"*  j,^ 
in  other  days  borne  the  sight  of  a  pitched  ^  "^phl- 
the  summer  of  1809,  in  the  governor's  box  J^Sefo** 
theatre  of  8anta  Maria,  opposite  to  Cadis.  ^^L^m^ 
two  horses  completely  satisfied  their  curiosflj.  M£^  ^ 
present,  observing  them  shudder  and  look  p**  _caW 
unusual  reception  of  so  delightful  a  iport  »  i0HH 

5  Jattna  Caeaar.  who  leaa  by  the  faB  of  tt»  atlnas**' 
Lapdnna  and  A.  Catania  upon  the 

6  Tartarian, M  casta  qnldam  at  I 
atTobmtatia  pnbkkat  boatlaa  flaac*  Ji 

T  Vosaaoaa,  In  *lt.  AnrcL  and  In  tit.  CUB*  to**. 

8  JaabUpa. Ibid. Ilk  Leap. si!.  . r_ 

9  Amcwttom  01b.  vl.  eanfaaa.  eap.'W-J  "^SSTnV »•  «*»> * 

10  Hist.  Ecaaa.  cap.  uvL  Bb.  »• 

11  Caadod.  Tripartita,  1.  a.***   S*""'?'*     tjaa,  Sifrjj 
It  Baranlna,adana.«ttonads  ad  M«ti»al.J«»»^  ■*.*■.  a.**1"* 

rangon  dcUc  mamoela  eacra  a 
1746. 
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ladies ,  who  stared  and  nulled,  and  continued  their  applauses 
at  another  hone  fell  bleeding  to  the  ground.  One  bull  killed 
three  hones  off  his  oum  horns.  He  was  tared  by  acclama- 
tions, which  were  redoubled  when  tt  was  known  he  belonged 
to  a  priest. 

An  Englishman,  who  can  be  much  pleased  with  seeing  two 
men  beat  themselves  to  pieces,  cannot  bear  to  took  at  ahorse 
galloping  round  an  arena  with  his  bowels  trailing  on  the 
ground,  and  turns  front  the  spectacle  and  the  spectators  with 
horror  and  disgust. 


No.  XXXL  —  The  Albav  Hill. 


"  And  afar 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  laves 
The  Lotion  coastf  $c.  $c. 


Stansa  clxxiv. 


The  whole  declivity  of  the  Alban  hill  is  of  unrivalled 
beauty,  and  from  the  convent  on  the  hlgheit  point,  which  has 
succeeded  to  the  temple  of  the  Latian  Jupiter,  the  proipect 
embraces  all  the  objects  alluded  to  in  the  cited  itanxa ;  the 
Mediterranean,  the  whole  scene  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
JEneid,  and  the  coast  from  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to 
the  headland  of  Circssum  and  the  Cape  of  Terracina. 

The  site  of  Cicero's  villa  may  be  supposed  either  at  the 
Grotta  Ferrata,  or  at  the  Tusculum  of  Prince  Luden  Buo- 
naparte. 

The  former  was  thought  some  yean  ago  the  actual  site,  as 
may  be  seen  from  Myddleton'e  Life  of  Cicero.  At  present 
it  has  lost  something  of  its  credit,  except  for  the  DomenI- 
chinos.  Nine  monks  of  the  Greek  order  lire  there,  and  the 
adjoining  villa  is  a  cardinal's  summer-house.  The  other 
villa,  called  Ruflnella,  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above 
Frascati,  and  many  rich  remains  of  Tusculum  have  been 
found  there,  besides  seventy-two  statues  of  different  merit 
and  preservation,  and  seven  busts. 

From  the  same  eminence  are  seen  the  Sabine  hills,  em- 
bosomed In  which  lies  the  long  valley  of  Rustics.  There  are 
several  circumstances  which  tend  to  establish  the  identity  of 
this  valley  with  the  "  Ustica  "  of  Horace ;  and  it  seems  pos- 
sible that  the  mosaic  pavement  which  the  peasants  uncover 
by  throwing  up  the  earth  of  a  vineyard  may  belong  to  bis 
villa.  Rustlca  Is  pronounced  short,  not  according  to  our  stress 
upon—"  Utticat  cubanti*."— It  is  more  rational  to  think 
that  we  are  wrong,  than  that  the  Inhabitants  of  this  secluded 
valley  have  changed  their  tone  in  this  word.  The  addition 
of  the  consonant  prefixed  Is  nothing ;  yet  tt  is  necessary  to  be 
aware  that  Rustlca  may  be  a  modern  name  which  the 
peasants  may  have  caught  from  the  antiquaries. 

The  villa,  or  the  mosaic,  is  in  a  vineyard  on  a  knoll  co- 
vered with  chestnut  trees.  A  stream  runs  down  the  valley ; 
and  although  it  Is  not  true,  as  said  in  the  guide  books,  that 
this  stream  Is  called  Licenxa,  yet  there  Is  a  village  on  a  rock 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  which  is  so  denominated,  and  which 
may  have  taken  Its  name  from  the  Dlgentia.  License  contains 
700  Inhabitants.  On  a  peak  a  little  way  beyond  Is  Clvitella 
containing  800.  On  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  a  little  before  you 
turn  up  into  Valle  Rustlca,  to  the  left,  about  an  hour  from 
the  villa,  is  a  town  called  Vlcovaro,  another  favourable  coin- 
cidence with  the  Varia  of  the  poet.  At  the  end  of  the  valley, 
towards  the  Anio,  there  is  a  hare  hill,  crowned  with  a  little 
town  called  Bardela.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  the  rivulet  of 
Licenxa  flows,  and  Is  almost  absorbed  in  a  wide  sandy  bed 
before  it  reaches  the  Anio.  Nothing  can  be  more  fortunate 
for  the  lines  of  the  poet,  whether  in  a  metaphorical  or  direct 


"  Me  quottens  reficit  gelidus  Dlgentia  rivus. 
Quern  Mandela  bibit  rugosus  frlgore  pagus." 

The  stream  Is  dear  high  up  the  valley,  but  before  It  reaches 
the  hill  of  Bardela  looks  green  and  yellow  like  a  sulphur 
rirulet- 


l 


aftbc  Foofth  Canto,  p.  ft, 
,  aw.  chap*  vtt.  p.  ISO.  «*.  tt. 


Roeca  Giovane,  a  ruined  village  In  the  hRls,  half  an  hour's 
walk  from  the  vineyard  where  the  pavement  Is  shown,  does 
seem  to  be  the  site  of  the  fane  of  Vacuna,  and  an  inscription 
found  there  tells  that  this  temple  of  the  Sabine  Victory  was 
repaired  by  Vespasian.  With  these  helps,  and  a  position 
corresponding  exactly  to  everything  which  the  poet  has 
told  us  of  his  retreat,  we  may  feel  tolerably  secure  of  our 
site. 

The  hill  which  should  be  Lucretius  is  called  Campanile, 
and  by  following  up  the  rivulet  to  the  pretended  Bandusia, 
you  come  to  the  roots  of  the  higher  mountain  Gennaro. 
Singularly  enough,  the  only  spot  of  ploughed  land  in  the 
whole  valley  is  on  the  knoll  where  this  Bandnsia  rises. 

*'....  tu  frigus  amabtle 
Fessis  vomere  tauris 
Frssbes,  et  pecori  vago." 

The  peasants  show  another  spring  near  the  mosaic  pavement 
which  they  call  "  Oradina,"  and  which  flows  down  the  hills 
into  a  tank,  or  mill-dam,  and  thence  trickles  over  into  the 
Dlgentia. 
But  we  must  not  hope 

M  To  trace  the  Muses  upwards  to  their  spring," 

by  exploring  the  windings  of  the  romantic  valley  In  search  of 
the  Bandusian  fountain.  It  seems  strange  that  any  one 
should  have  thought  Bandusia  a  fountain  of  the  Dlgentia.  — 
Horace  has  not  let  drop  a  word  of  it ;  and  this  immortal 
spring  has  In  fact  been  discovered  in  possession  of  the  holders 
of  many  good  things  In  Italy,  the  monks.  It  was  attached  to 
the  church  of  St.  Gervais  and  Protais  near  Venusia,  where  it 
was  most  likely  to  be  found.*  We  shall  not  be  so  lucky  as  a 
late  traveller  in  finding  the  occasional  pine  still  pendent  on 
the  poetic  villa.  There  Is  not  a  pine  in  the  whole  valley,  but 
there  are  two  cypresses,  which  he  evidently  took,  or  mistook, 
for  the  tree  In  the  ode.1  The  truth  Is,  that  the  pine  is  now, 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Virgil,  a  garden  tree,  and  it  was  not 
at  all  likely  to  be  found  in  the  craggy  acclivities  of  the  valley 
of  Rustlca.  Horace  probably  had  one  of  them  in  the  orchard 
close  above  bis  farm,  immediately  overshadowing  his  villa, 
not  on  the  rocky  heights  at  some  distance  from  his  abode. 
The  tourist  may  have  easily  supposed  himself  to  have  seen 
this  pine  figured  in  the  above  cypresses  ;  for  the  orange  and 
lemon  trees  which  throw  such  a  bloom  over  bis  description 
of  the  royal  gardens  at  Naples,  unless  they  have  been  since 
displaced,  were  assuredly  only  acacias  and  other  common 
garden  shrubs.' 


NO.  YYTTT.  —  EUSTACS'S  CLASSICAL  TOUB. 

The  extreme  disappointment  experienced  by  choosing  the 
Classical  Tourist  as  a  guide  In  Italy  must  be  allowed  to  And 
vent  in  a  few  observations,  which,  it  is  asserted  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  will  be  confirmed  by  every  one  who  has  se- 
lected the  same  conductor  through  the  same  country.  This 
author  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  inaccurate,  unsatisfactory 
writers  that  have  in  our  times  attained  a  temporary  reputa- 
tion, and  is  very  seldom  to  be  trusted  even  when  ho  speaks  of 
objects  which  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  seen.  His  errors, 
from  the  simple  exaggeration  to  the  downright  mis-statement, 
are  so  frequent  as  to  induce  a  suspicion  that  be  had  either 
never  visited  the  spots  described,  or  had  trusted  to  the  fidelity 
of  former  writers.  Indeed,  the  Classical  Tour  has  every 
characteristic  of  a  mere  compilation  of  former  notices,  strung 
together  upon  a  very  slender  thread  of  personal  observation, 
and  swelled  out  by  those  decorations  which  are  so  easily 
supplied  by  a  systematic  adoption  of  all  the  common-places 
of  praise,  applied  to  everything,  and  therefore  signifying 
nothing. 

The  style  which  one  person  thinks  doggy  and  cumbrous, 
and  unsuitable,  may  be  to  the  taste  of  others,  and  such  may 


S  »  Uadsr  on  vtedovt,  sad  bottalaf  on  ft 
Uldo«tiaMiwma,Mdvalk»ih«iadb7f»va«r< 
Tear,  fte.  dws>  ik  v«L  IL  eat.  M5. 
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in  ploughing  through 
the  perlodf  of  the  Classical  Tour.  It  mart  be  ukl,  however, 
that  palish  and  weight  are  apt  to  beget  an  expectation  of 
▼aloe.  It  la  amongst  the  paint  of  the  damned  to  toll  op  a 
climax  with  a  huge  round  stone. 

The  toarift  had  the  choice  of  Me  words,  but  there  waa  no 
such  latitude  allowed  to  that  of  bis  sentiments.  The  lore  of 
virtue  and  of  liberty,  which  must  have  distinguished  the 
character,  certainly  adorns  the  pages  of  Mr.  Eustace ;  and 
the  .'gentlemanly  spirit,  so  recommendatory  either  in  an 
author  or  his  productions,  is  very  conspicuous  throughout 
the  Classical  Tour.  But  these  generous  qualities  are  the 
foliage  of  such  a  performance,  and  may  be  spread  about  it  so 
prominently  and  profusely  as  to  embarrass  those  who  wish  to 
see  and  find  the  fruit  at  hand.  The  unction  of  the  divine, 
and  the  exhortations  of  the  moralist,  anay  hare  made  this 
work  something  more  and  better  than  a  book  of  travels,  but 
they  have  not  made  it  a  book  of  travels ;  and  this  observation 
applies  more  especially  to  that  enticing  method  of  instruction 
conveyed  by  the  perpetual  introduction  of  the  same  Gallic 
Helot  to  reel  and  bluster  before  the  rising  generation,  and 
terrify  it  into  decency  by  the  display  of  all  the  excesses  of  the 
revolution.  An  animosity  against  atheists  and  regicides  in 
general,  and  Frenchmen  specifically,  may  be  honourable,  and 
may  be  useful  as  a  record ;  but  that  antidote  should  either  be 
administered  in  any  work  rather  than  a  tour,  or,  at  least 
should  be  served  up  apart,  and  not  so  mixed  with  the  whole 
mass  of  Information  and  reflection,  as  to  give  a  bitterness  to 
every  page :  for  who  would  choose  to  have  the  antipathies  of 
any  man,  however  just,  for  his  travelling  companions  ?  A 
tourist,  unless  he  aspires  to  the  credit  of  prophecy,  is  not 
answerable  for  the  changes  which  may  take  place  in  the 
country  which  he  describes ;  but  his  reader  may  very  fairly 
esteem  all  his  political  portraits  and  deductions  as  so  much 
waste  paper  the  moment  they  cease  to  assist,  and  more  par- 
ticularly If  they  obstruct,  his  actual  survey. 

Neither  encomium  nor  accusation  of  any  government,  or 
governors,  is  meant  to  be  here  offered ;  but  it  is  stated  as  an 
incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  change  operated,  either  by  the 
address  of  the  late  imperial  system,  or  by  the  disappointment 
of  every  expectation  by  those  who  have  succeeded  to  the 
Italian  thrones,  has  been  so  considerable,  and  Is  so  appa- 
rent, as  not  only  to  put  Mr.  Eustace'*  antigallican  philippics 
entirely  out  of  date,  but  even  to  throw  some  suspicion  upon 
the  competency  and  candour  of  the  author  himself.  A  re- 
markable example  may  be  found  in  the  Instance  of  Bo- 
logna, over  whose  papal  attachments,  and  consequent 
desolation,  the  tourist  pours  forth  such  strains  of  condolence 
and  revenge,  made  louder  by  the  borrowed  trumpet  of  Mr. 
Burke.  Now  Bologna  is  at  this  moment,  and  has  been  for 
some  years,  notorious  amongst  the  states  of  Italy  for  its 
attachment  to  revolutionary  principles,  and  was  almost  the 
only  city  which  made  any  demonstrations  in  favour  of  the 
unfortunate  Murat.  This  change  may,  however,  have  been 
made  since  Mr.  Eustace  visited  this  country ;  but  the  tra- 
veller whom  be  has  thrilled  with  horror  at  the  projected 
stripping  of  the  copper  from  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  must 
be  much  relieved  to  find  that  sacrilege  out  of  the  power  of 
the  French,  or  any  other  plunderers,  the  cupola  being 
covered  with  lead. l 

If  the  conspiring  voice  of  otherwise  rival  critics  had  not 
given  considerable  currency  to  the  Clasical  Tour,  it  would 
have  been  unnecessary  to  warn  the  reader,  that  however  it 
may  adorn  his  library,  it  wfl  be  of  little  or  no  service  to  him 
in  his  carriage ;  and  if  the  judgment  of  those  critics  had 
hitherto  been  suspended,  no  attempt  would  have  been  made 
to  anticipate  their  decision.    As  it  Is,  those  who  stand  In  the 

I  **  What,  then.  wfU  he  the  astonishment,  or  rather  (he  horror,  of  my 
ader,  when  I  inform  him  the  French  Committee  turned  its 


attention  to  Saint  Peter**,  and  employed  a  company  of  Jew  *  to  estimate 
purchase  the  fold,  sUver,  and  bronze  that  adorn  the  Inside  of  the  edifice, 
as  well  as  the  copper  that  covers  the  Taolta  and  dome  on  the  onhade." 
Clean  nl  Tow,  chip.  Jr.  p.  130.  vol.  ii.  The  story  about  the  Jews  Is  pnd- 
ttaly  denied  at  Rome. 


f  [Mr.  Frauds  Cohan,  now  Sir  Francis  Palmr*,  K.H.,  the  mnn 
~"      of  the"  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Enriish  Contention,"  "  History 
,"  etc  &c"] 


relation  of  posterity  to  Mr.  Eustace  mar  be, 
appeal  from  cctemporary  praises,  and  are 
likely  to  be  just  In  proportion  aa  the  tames  of 
hatred  are  the  mrtber  removed.  This 
measure,  been  made  before  the  above  remarks 
for  one  of  the  moat  reapmlabie  of 
who  had  been  persuaded  by  the 
on  their  journey  south  wards  to  reprint  a 
Classical  Tour,  was,  by  the  concurrmg  advice  at* 
travellers,  induced  to  abandon  his  design, 
already  arranged  his  types  and  paper,  an 
one  or  two  of  the  first  sheets. 

The  writer  of  these  notes  would  wish  to 
Gibbon)  on  good  terms  with  the  Pope  and  the 
he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  extend  the 
silence  to  their  humble  partisans. 


MARINO  FAL1ERO. 


Note  [A]-     See  p.  224. 

[I  am  obliged  for  the  following  excellent 

old  Chronicle  to  Mr.  F.  Cohen*,  to 

find  himself  indebted  for  a  version 

though  after  many 

given  by  any  meant  so  purely  and  so  faithfully;  SJ 


STORY  OF  MARINO  FAL1BBO,  DOGE  *t;rt; 

MCCCLIV. 

On  the  Uth  day  of  SepCeaaber,  in  the  year  of  oar 
1854,  Marino  Faliero  was  elected  and  chosen  to  be  fh» 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Venice.    Re  waa  Count  of 
merino,  In  the  marches  of  Trerlao,  and  a  fc™<gi»» 
wealthy  man  to  boot.  As  soon  as  the  election 
it  was  resolved  in  the  Great  Council,  that  a 
twelve  should  be  despatched  to  Marino  Faliero  the 
who  was  then  on  his  way  from  Borne;  for 
chosen,  he  was  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Holy  T; 
at  Rome,— the  Holy  Father  himself  held  his  court 
When  Messer  Marino  Faliero  the  Duke  was  about  to 
this  city,  on  the  5th  day  of  October,  ISM,  a  thick, 
on,  and  darkened  the  air :  and  he  was  enforces!  to 
the  place  of  SL  Mark,  between  the  two  column** 
where  evil-doers  are  put  to  death  ;  and  all 
was  the  worst  of  tokens.  —  Nor  must  I  forget  to 
which  I  have  read  in  a  chrosocia.     Whi 
Faliero  was  Podesta  and  Captain  of  Treviso,  the 
delayed  coming  In  with  the  holy  sacrament,  on  a  day  vi 
procession  was  to  take  place.    Now,  the  aald  Marino 
was  so  very  proud  and  wrathful,  that  he  buflHad  the 
and  almost  struck  him  to  the  ground :  and,  there***, 
allowed  Marino  Fanero  to  go  out  of  his  right  senses,,  to 
that  he  might  bring  himself  to  an  art)  death. 

When  this  Duke  bad  beM  the  dukedom  during 
and  six  days,  he,  being  wicked  and  ambitions,  seaajfc*  to 
himself  Lord  of  Venice,  In  the  manner  which  I 
an  ancient  chronicle.    When  the  Tbureday  arrived 
which  they  were  wont  to  hunt  the  bull,  the  bull 
place  as  usual ;  and,  according  to  the  usage  of 
after  the  bull  hunt  had  ended,  they  alt 
palace  of  the  Duke,  and  assembled  tirgfthrr  in 
halls  •,  and  they  disported  themselves  with  the 

3  [In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Manny, 
says:— «*  Bneiosad  is  the  heat  aec 
sent  to  me,  from  an  eld  MR.,  the 
it  as  a  nose  to  the  next  edition,   Yen  via, 
my  conceptions  of  his  character  we  i 
met  with  the  extract  before.  You  win 
what  he  is  made  to  say  about  the  Bishop  of 
he  spore  little,  and  those  only  i 

wtuch  Is  the  ease  In  the  play. r. 

act  fifth.    Bnt  hit  rpeech  a»  nSoceau|'iratar»  to 
the  play.    I  with  I  had  mat  with  tt  fat  tune.  "] 
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ontfl  the  first  bell  tolled  they  danced,  and  then  a  banquet  wu 
served  op.  My  Lord  the  Duke  paid  the  expenses  thereof; 
provided  he  had  a  Duchess,  and  after  the  banquet  they  all 
returned  to  their  homes. 

Now  to  this  feast  there  came  a  certain  Ser  Michele  Steno, 
a  gentleman  of  poor  estate,  and  Terr  young,  but  crafty  and 
daring,  and  who  lored  one  of  the  damsels  of  the  Duchess. 
Ser  Michele  stood  amongst  the  women  upon  the  solajo ;  and 
he  behaved  Indiscreetly,  so  that  my  Lord  the  Duke  ordered 
that  he  should  be  kicked  off  the  solajo ;  and  the  esquires  of 
the  Duke  flung  him  down  from  the  solajo  accordingly.  Ser 
Michele  thought  that  such  an  affront  was  beyond  all  bearing ; 
and  when  the  feast  was  over,  and  all  other  persons  had  left 
the  palace,  he,  continuing  heated  with  anger,  went  to  the 
hail  of  audience,  and  wrote  certain  unseemly  words  relating 
to  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  upon  the  chair  in  which  the 
Duke  was  used  to  sit ;  for  in  those  days  the  Duke  did  not 
cover  his  chair  with  cloth  of  sendal,  but  he  sat  in  a  chair  of 
wood.  Ser  Michele  wrote  thereon— "  Marin  Fatter,  the 
husband  ©/  the  fair  wife;  others  kiss  her,  but  he  keeps  her." 
In  the  morning  the  words  were  seen,  and  the  matter  was 
considered  to  be  very  scandalous ;  and  the  Senate  commanded 
the  Avogadori  of  the  Commonwealth  to  proceed  therein  with 
the  greatest  diligence.  A  largess  of  great  amount  was 
immediately  proflesed  by  the  Avogadori,  in  order  to  discover 
who  had  written  these  words.  And  at  length  it  was  known 
that  Michele  Steno  had  written  them.  It  was  resolved  in  the 
Council  of  Forty  that  he  should  be  arrested ;  and  he  then 
confessed  that  In  the  fit  of  vexation  and  spite,  occasioned  by 
his  being  thrust  off  the  solajo  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress, 
be  had  written  the  words.  Therefore  the  Council  debated 
thereon.  And  the  Council  took  his  youth  into  consideration, 
and  that  he  was  a  lover ;  and  therefore  they  adjudged  that 
he  should  be  kept  In  close  confinement  during  two  months, 
and  that  afterwards  he  should  be  banished  from  Venice  and 
the  state  during  one  year.  In  consequence  of  this  merciful 
sentence  the  Duke  became  exceedingly  wroth,  it  appearing 
to  him  that  the  Council  had  not  acted  in  such  a  manner  as 
was  required  by  the  respect  due  to  his  ducal  dignity ;  and  he 
said  that  they  ought  to  have  condemned  Ser  Michele  to  be 
hanged  by  the  neck,  or  at  least  to  be  banished  for  life. 

Now  It  was  fated  that  my  Lord  Duke  Marino  was  to  have 
his  head  cut  off.  And  as  it  is  necessary  when  any  effect  is  to 
be  brought  about  that  the  cause  of  such  effect  must  happen, 
it  therefore  came  to  pass  that  on  the  very  day  after  sentence 
had  been  pronounced  on  Ser  Michele  Steno,  being  the  first 
day  of  Lent,  a  gentleman  of  the  house  of  Barbara,  a  choleric 
gentleman,  went  to  the  arsenal,  and  required  certain  things 
of  the  masters  of  the  galleys.  This  he  did  in  the  presence  of 
the  Admiral  of  the  arsenal,  and  he,  hearing  the  request, 
answered,—  No,  it  cannot  be  done.  High  words  arose  between 
the  gentleman  and  the  Admiral,  and  the  gentleman  struck 
htm  with  his  fist  Just  above  the  eye ;  and  as  he  happened  to 
hare  a  ring  on  his  finger,  the  ring  cut  the  Admiral  and  drew 
blood.  The  Admiral,  all  bruised  and  bloody,  ran  straight  to 
the  Duke  to  complain,  and  with  the  Intent  of  praying  him  to 
Indict  some  heavy  punishment  upon  the  gentleman  of  Ci 
Barbara.— M  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  for  thee?" 
answered  the  Duke : — "  think  upon  the  shameful  gibe  which 
hath  been  written  concerning  me  t  and  think  on  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  punished  that  ribald  Michele  Steno,  who 
wrote  It ;  and  see  how  the  Council  of  Forty  respect  our  per- 
*on."  — Upon  this  the  Admiral  answered,  —  ••  My  Lord 
Dakc,  If  you  would  wish  to  make  yourself  a  prince,  and  to 
cut  all  those  cuckoldy  gentlemen  to  pieces,  I  have  the  heart, 
if  ymt  do  but  help  me,  to  moke  you  prince  of  all  this  state ; 
and  then  you  may  punish  them  all."  —  Hearing  this,  the 
Duke  said,—  •'  How  can  such  a  matter  be  brought  about  V* 
ami  *o  they  discoursed  thereon. 

The  Duke  called  for  his  nephew,  Ser  Bcrtucclo  Fallero, 
*,  \u,  l  bed  with  him  in  the  palace,  and  they  communed  about 
*  hi*  i  lot.  And  without  leaving  the  place,  the}'  tent  for  Philip 
t?j)<*ndaro,  a  seaman  of  great  repute,  and  for  Bertucdo 
Lsraello,  who  was  exceedingly  wily  and  cimnir.g.      Then 


taking  counsel  amongst  themselves,  they  agreed  to  call  In 
some  others ;  and  so,  for  several  nights  successively,  they 
met  with  the  Duke  at  home  In  his  palace.  And  the  following 
men  were  called  in  singly;  to  wit;—  Niccolo  Fagiuolo, 
Giovanni  da  Corfu,  Stefano  Fagiono,  Niccolo  dalle  Bende, 
Niccolo  Bioado,  and  Stefano  Trivisano. — It  was  concerted 
that  sixteen  or  seventeen  leaders  should  be  stationed  in 
various  parta  of  the  city,  each  being  at  the  head  of  forty 
men,  armed  and  prepared ;  but  the  followers  were  not  to 
know  their  destination.  On  the  appointed  day  they  were  to 
make  affrays  amongst  themselves  here  and  there,  in  order 
that  the  Duke  might  have  a  pretence  for  tolling  the  bells  of 
San  Marco  ;  these  bells  are  never  rung  but  by  the  order  of 
the  Duke.  And  at  the  sound  of  the  bells,  these  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  with  their  followers,  were  to  come  to  San  Marco, 
through  the  streets  which  open  upon  the  Piazza.  And  when 
the  noble  and  leading  citizens  should  come  into  the  Piazza, 
to  know  tne  cause  of  the  riot,  then  the  conspirators  were  to 
cut  them  in  pieces ;  and  this  work  being  finished,  my  Lord 
Marino  Fallero  the  Duke  was  to  be  proclaimed  the  Lord  of 
Venice.  Things  having  been  thus  settled,  they  agreed  to 
fulfil  their  intent  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  1355.  So  covertly  did  they  plot,  that  no  one  ever  dreamt 
of  their  machinations. 

But  the  Lord,  who  hath  always  helped  this  most  glorious 
city,  and  who,  loving  its  righteousness  and  holiness,  hath 
never  forsaken  it,  inspired  one  Beltramo  Bergamasco  to  be 
the  cause  of  bringing  the  plot  to  light,  in  the  following 
manner.  This  Beltramo,  who  belonged  to  Ser  Niccolo  Lion! 
of  Santo  Stefano,  had  heard  a  word  or  two  of  what  was  to 
take  place ;  and  so,  in  the  before-mentioned  month  of  April, 
he  went  to  the  house  of  the  aforesaid  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni,  and 
told  him  all  the  particulars  of  the  plot.  Ser  Niccolo,  when 
he  heard  all  these  things,  was  struck  dead,  as  it  were,  with 
affright.  He  heard  all  the  particulars ;  and  Beltramo  prayed 
him  to  keep  it  all  secret ;  and  if  he  told  Ser  Niccolo,  it  was 
in  order  that  Ser  Niccolo  might  stop  at  home  on  the  15th  of 
April,  and  thus  save  his  life.  Beltramo  was  going,  but  Ser 
Niccolo  ordered  his  servants  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  and  lock 
him  up.  Ser  Niccolo  then  went  to  the  house  of  Messer 
Giovanni  Gradenlgo  Nasoni,  who  afterwards  became  Duke, 
and  who  also  lived  at  Santo  Stefano,  and  told  him  all.  The 
matter  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  the  very  greatest  importance, 
as  indeed  it  was ;  and  they  two  went  to  the  house  of  Ser 
Marco  Cornaro,  who  lived  at  San  Felice ;  and  having  spoken 
with  him,  they  ail  three  then  determined  to  go  back  to  the 
house  of  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni,  to  examine  the  said  Beltramo ; 
and  having  questioned  him,  and  heard  all  that  be  had  to  say, 
they  left  him  in  confinement.  And  then  they  all  three  went 
into  the  sacristy  of  San  Salvatore,  and  sent  their  men  to 
summon  the  councillors,  the  Avogadori,  the  Cap!  de*  Died, 
and  those  of  the  Great  Council. 

When  all  were  assembled,  the  whole  story  was  told  to 
them.  They  were  struck  dead,  as  it  were,  with  affright. 
They  determined  to  send  for  Beltramo.  He  was  brought  in 
before  them.  They  examined  him,  and  ascertained  that  the 
matter  was  true;  and,  although  they  were  exceedingly 
troubled,  yet  they  determined  upon  their  measures.  And 
they  sent  for  the  Capi  de*  Quarante,  the  Signorl  di  Notte,  the 
Capl  de*  Sestierl,  and  the  Cinque  della  Pace ;  and  they  were 
ordered  to  associate  to  their  men  other  good  men  and  true, 
who  were  to  proceed  to  the  houses  of  the  ringleaders  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  secure  them.  And  they  secured  the  foreman 
of  the  arsenal,  in  order  that  the  conspirators  might  not  do 
mischief.  Towards  nightfall  they  assembled  In  the  palace. 
When  they  were  assembled  In  the  palace,  they  caused  the 
gates  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  palace  to  be  shut.  And  they 
sent  to  the  keeper  of  the  bell-tower,  and  forbade  the  tolling 
of  the  bells.  All  this  was  carried  into  effect.  The  before- 
mentioned  conspirators  were  secured,  and  they  were  brought 
to  the  palace  ;  and,  as  the  Council  of  Ten  saw  that  the  Duke 
was  in  the  plot,  they  resolved  that  twenty  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  state  should  be  associated  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
consultation  and  deliberation,  but  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  ballot. 
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The  councillor*  were  the  following :  —  Ser  Giovanni  Mo- 
cenigo,  of  the  Sestiero  of  Su  Marco ;  Ser  Almoro  Veniero 
da  SanU  Marina,  of  the  Sestiero  of  Cattello;  Ser  Tomato 
Yladro,  of  the  Sestiero  of  Canareglo ;  Ser  Giovanni  Sanudo, 
of  the  Sestiero  of  SanU  Grace ;  Ser  Pietro  Trivisano,  of  the 
Sestiero  of  San  Paolo  ;  Ser  PantaUooe  Barbo  il  Grando,  of 
the  Sestiero  of  Ossodoro.  The  Avogadori  of  the  Common* 
wealth  were  Zufredo  Morosini,  and  Ser  Orlo  PasquaHgo : 
and  these  did  not  ballot.  Those  of  the  Council  of  Ten  were 
Ser  Giovanni  Marcello,  Ser  Tomaso  Sanudo,  and  Ser 
Micheletto  Dotflno,  the  heads  of  the  aforesaid  Council  of 
Ten.  Ser  Luca  da  Legge,  and  Ser  Pietro  da  Mosto, 
inquisitors  of  the  aforesaid  Council.  And  Ser  Marco  Poiani, 
Ser  Marino  Veniero,  Ser  Lando  Lombardo,  and  Ser  NIco- 
letto  Tririsano,  of  Sant'  Angelo. 

Late  in  the  night.  Just  before  the  dawning,  they  chose  a 
junta  of  twenty  noblemen  of  Venice  from  amongst  the  wisest, 
and  the  worthiest,  and  the  oldest.  They  were  to  give  counsel, 
but  not  to  ballot.  And  they  would  not  admit  any  one  of 
C£  Faliero.  And  Kiccolo  Faliero,  and  another  Niccolo 
Faliero.  of  San  Tomaso,  were  expelled  from  the  Council, 
because  they  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Doge.  And  this 
resolution  of  creating  the  junta  of  twenty  was  much  praised 
throughout  the  state.  The  following  were  the  members  of 
the  junta  of  twenty:— Ser  Marco  Giustinlani,  Procuratore, 
Ser  Andrea  Erixio,  Procuratore,  Ser  Lionardo  Giustinlani, 
Procuratore,  Ser  Andrea  Contarini,  Ser  Slmone  Dandolo, 
Ser  Niccolo  Volpe,  Ser  Giovanni  Loredano,  Ser  Marco  Diedo, 
Ser  Giovanni  Gradenigo,  Ser  Andrea  Cornaro,  Cavallere, 
Ser  Marco  Soranso,  Ser  Rinieri  dn  Mosto,  Ser  Gazano  Mar- 
cello,  Ser  Marino  Morosini,  Ser  Stefano  Belegno,  Ser  Niccolo 
Lioni,  Ser  Flllppo  Orlo.  Ser  Marco  Tririsano,  Ser  Jacopo 
Bragadino,  Ser  Giovanni  Foscarini. 

These  twenty  were  accordingly  called  in  to  the  Council  of 
Ten ;  and  they  sent  for  my  Lord  Marino  Faliero  the  Duke : 
and  my  Lord  Marino  was  then  consorting  in  the  palace  with 
people  of  great  estate,  gentlemen,  and  other  good  men,  none 
of  whom  knew  yet  how  the  (act  stood. 

At  the  same  time  Bertucci  Israello,  who.  as  one  of  the 
ringleaders,  was  to  head  the  conspirators  In  Santa  Croce, 
was  arrested  and  bound,  and  brought  before  the  Council. 
Zanello  del  Brln,  Nicoletto  di  Rosa,  Nicoletto  Alberto,  and 
the  Guardiaga,  were  also  taken,  together  with  several  seamen, 
and  people  of  various  ranks.  These  were  ""^inmi.  and  the 
truth  of  the  plot  was  ascertained. 

On  the  16th  of  April  Judgment  was  given  in  the  Council  of 
Ten,  that  Filippo  Calendar©  and  Bertucdo  Israello  should 
be  hanged  upon  the  red  pillars  of  the  balcony  of  the  palace, 
from  which  the  Duke  is  wont  to  look  at  the  bull  hunt :  and 
they  were  hanged  with  gags  in  their  mouths. 

The  next  day  the  following  were  condemned: Niccolo 

Zuccuolo,  Nicoletto  Blondo,  Nicoletto  Doro,  Marco  Giuda, 
Jacomello  Dagolino,  Nicoletto  Fidele,  the  son  of  Filippo 
Calendaro,  Marco  Torello,  called  Israello,  Stefano  Trivisano, 
the  money  changer  of  Santa  Margherita,  and  Antonio  dalle 
Bende.  These  were  all  taken  at  Chioiza,  for  they  were 
endeavouring  to  escape.  Afterwards,  by  virtue  of  the  "™t-rtA» 
which  was  passed  upon  them  in  the  Council  of  Ten,  they 
were  hanged  on  successive  days ;  some  singly  and  some  in 
couples,  upon  the  columns  of  the  palace,  beginning  from  the 
red  columns,  and  so  going  onwards  towards  the  canal.  And 
other  prisoners  were  discharged,  because,  although  they  had 
been  involved  in  the  conspiracy,  yet  they  had  not  assisted  in 
it :  for  they  were  given  to  understand  by  some  of  the  heads 
of  the  plot,  that  they  were  to  come  armed  and  prepared  for 
the  service  of  the  state,  and  in  order  to  secure  certain  crimi- 
nals ;  and  they  knew  nothing  else.  Nicoletto  Alberto,  the 
Guardiaga,  and  Bartolommeo  Clricolo  and  his  son,  and 
several  others,  who  were  not  guilty,  were  discharged. 

On  Friday,  the  16th  day  of  April,  judgment  was  also  given 
in  the  aforesaid  Council  of  Ten,  that  my  Lord  Marino  Faliero, 
the  Duke,  should  have  his  head  cut  off;  and  that  the  execu- 
tion should  be  done  on  the  landing-place  of  the  stone  stsdrceee, 
where  the  Dukes  take  their  oath  when  they  first  enter  the 


On  the  following  day.  the  17th  of  Asritateavs  af 
the  palace  being  shot,  the  Duke  had  his  beat  at  A  dm 
the  hour  of  noon.  And  the  cap  of 
Duke's  bead  before  be  < 
was  over,  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  Council  of  Taws* 
the  columns  of  the  palace  over  against  the  place  of  sties, 
and  that  he  showed  the  bloody  sword  onto  Or  seapfca-^ 
out  with  a  loud  voice—"  The  terrible  doass  asm  Ma  aw 
the  traitor  1  "—and  the  doors  were  opeawtsni  tar  we» 
all  rushed  in,  to  see  the  corpse  of  the  Doha,  to  au  *• 
beheaded. 

It  must  be  known  that  Ser  Giovanni 
was  not  present  when  the  aforocaid sentence' 
because  he  was  unwell,  and  remained  at  aesse.  So  as  a.* 
fourteen  balloted ;  that  is  to  say,  ftve  cauadOorksseaWT 
the  Council  of  Ten.    And  it  was  adjudged,  thai  »Bi*t  las 
and  chattels  of  the  Duke,  as  well  as  of  the  other  Ciaa* 
should  be  forfeited  to  the  state.  And,  as  a  grace  tots*  tU* 
it   was  resolved  in  the  CeamcQ  of  Ten  mat  at  ifaosU w 
allowed  to  dispose  of  two  thousand  ducats  oat  of  »u  r 
property.    And  It  was  resolved,  that  all  the  neadUon  e 
all  the  Avogadori  of  the  Commonwealth,  those  of  nw  0*- 
of  Ten,  and  the  members  of  the  junta,  who  had  ssao: . 
passing  sentence  oa  the  Duke  and  the  other  tratton,sW- 
have  the  privilege  of  carrying  arms  both  by  day  sad  by  sat- 
in Venice,  and  from  Grado  to  Cavaxere.   Audtkey  vw- 
to  be  allowed  two  footmen  carrymgarsu.taesftrssK'v 
men  living  and  boarding  with  them  mtbtirowaasssti  f 
he  who  did  not  keep  two  footmen  migtatraasfcr  tt*  pr-  ir 
to  his  sons  or  his  brothers  ,  but  only  to  two.   rsrswa-J  - 
carrying  arms  was  also  granted  to  the  four  tottre*  4  * 
chancery,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Supreme  Court  easts*  •-■ 
depositions :  and  they  were.  Amedto.  Nicoletto  •  I-tc 
Steflanello,  and  Pietro  de  CotnposteUl,  the  seencawt  •*  '> 
Slgnori  di  Notte. 

After  the  traitors  had  been  hanged,  and  the  Dew  sal  t»' 
bis  head  cut  off,  the  state  remained  m great  urns/**?*"' 
peace.     And,  as  I  have  read  In  a  chronicle,  the  cwjw  a  '- 
Duke  was  removed  in  a  barge,  with  eight  torches, n** 
in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  where  *•***«"' 
The  tomb  is  now  in  that  aisle  ia  the  nwifle  ef  e>  ' 
church  of  SanU  Maria  deila  Pace,  which  was  tsik  kf  *»" 
Gabriel  of  Bergamo.  It  ia  a  coffin  of  stoee.  **»  tt*»  r 
engraven  thereon :  *'  Erie  Jmeet  Aowaswt  Jfa'aw  '-» 
Daw.**— And  they  did  not  paint  hispertn*  tt  tat  k£  •< ' 
Great  Council ;  but  In  the  place  where  it  oejtt  r»  "*' 
been,  you  see  these  words :  "  If*  nthem  JCsrfie  f*~ 
decapUaH pro  criminibm." — And  it  is  tl»o«gteta*lbiia*» 
was  granted  to  the  church  of  Sant*  Apssttb;  »•»  ** 
great  one  near  the  bridge.   Vet  this  could  not  be  tat  w  •' 
else  the  family  bought  it  back  from  the  cherta;  **4^ 
belongs  to  Ci  Faliero.     I  must  not  retrain  ooa  "^^^ 
some  wished  to  write  the  following  words  toti*f**tber 
his  portrait  ought  to  have  been,  as  ■iiMstf:-"^y*> 
FaletroDux,tet*er*a$mec*pit.  *******  *****?*] 
crrastsuow.*'— Others,  also,  indited  a  coups*  »*w  * 
being  Inscribed  upon  his  tomb. 

14  Dum  Femetumjaea  Actc, 
Sccptra,  ftVcaw, 


Note  [B].  —  Priarch  ox  m*  Cm****  * 
Masuko  Faucio.  ' 

-  At  giovane  Doge  Andrea  Dwauolo  suecawsttt  us«*»* 

U  quale  tardi  si  pose  al  Ismono  detta  *•***&***  \T] 
prima  dl  quel,  che  face*  d*  uopo  a  lei.  ed  atts  satris-^ 
Marino  Faliero,  persoaaggfo  a  me  onto  per  aetfes  ^ 
chesxa.    Falsa  eraropinione  tatorao  a  lei,  &**  *" 

eaat  s»  tea  nowiifi  i  rf  Hm  that  atarta*  raaswj  • 
epsawa  Si£3£7~ S^ TKWoi&l 
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mostro  fornito  pia  dl  eorraggio,  cbe  di  lenno.  Non  pago  della 
prima  dlgnlti,  entrfe  con  dnictro  piede  nel  pubbllco  Palazzo : 
Imperdoeche  queito  Doge  de  Venetl,  magistrate  ucro  In 
tutti  i  secoll,  che  dagll  antichl  fu  sempre  venerato  qual  nume 
In  quelb  dtti,  ,altr»  jeri  fa  decollate  nel  vestibolo  dell' 
tateseo  Palazzo.  DUcorrerd  fin  dal  princlplo  le  cause  dl  un 
tale  evveutOje coil  Tario, ed  ambtguo  non  ne  fosse  0  grido. 
Neaauno  pero  Io  acuta,  tutti  afJermano,  cbe  egli  abbla  volute 
caagiar  qualcho  eosa  nell*  ordine  della  repubblica  a  lui  tra- 
mandato  dal  maggforf .  Che  desiderava  egli  di  plu  ?  lo  son 
d*  arviso,  chc  egli  abbia  ottenutorio,  cbe  non  si  concedette  a 
ncatun  altro:  mentre  adempiva  gli  ufficj  di  legato  presso  11 
Pootefice,  a  sulle  rive  del  Rodano  trattara  la  pace,  che  io 
prima  dl  lul  avevo  indarno  tentato  dl  conchludere,  gli  fu 
confarito  1'  onore  del  Ducato,  che  ne  chledeva,  ne  *'  aspettava. 
Tomato  in  patria,  pensb  a  qnello.cui  nessuno  non  pose  mente 
giaznfnaJ,  •  toftVt  quello,  cbe  a  nluno  accadde  mal  dl  soflrire : 
giaccbd  In  quel  luogo  celeberrimo,  e  chiaristimo,  e  bellissimo 
Infra  tutti  quelli,  che  io  vidl,  ore  i  suoi  antenati  avevano 
ticevutl  grandisslmi  onori  in  mezso  alle  pompe  trionfali,  ivi 
egli  fu  traacinato  in  modo  servile,  e  spogllato  delle  lnsegne 
ducall,  perdette  la  testa,  e  macchld  col  proprio  saague  le  soglle 
del  tempio,  1'atrio  del  Falaxso,  e  le  scale  marmoree  rendute 
apesae  volte  illustri  o  dalle  solennl  festirltft,  o  dalleostili 
apoglle.  H6  notato  11  luogo,  ora  note  11  tempo :  h  V  an  nodel 
Katale  dl  Crlato  1355,  fu  11  giorqo  18  d'  Aprile.  Si  alto  d  11 
grido  sparso,  che  se  alcuno  examiner*  ladlsciplina,  e  le  costu- 
manze  dl  quella  dtti,  e  quanto  mutamento  dl  cose  venga 
roinacdato  dalla  morte  di  un  sol  uomo  (quantunque  molti 
altrl,  come  narrano,  essendo  complid,  o  subirono  1'  istesso 
aupplido,  o  loaapettano)  si  accorgeri,  che  nulla  di  plu  grande 
avvenne  ai  nostri  tempi  neUa  Italia.  Tu  forse  qui  attend  il 
rnio  giudixlo:  assolvo  il  popolo,  se  credere  alia  fama,  bench  6 
abbla  potuto  e  castlgare  plu  mitemente,  e  con  maggior  dol- 
cesza  Teodicare  il  suo  dolore :  ma  non  cost  facllmente.  si 
modata  un'  Ira  giusta  insieme,  e  grande  in  un  numeroso 
popolo  prindpaknente,  nel  quale  11  predpitoso,  ed  Instabile 
volgo  aguxxa  gli  stlmoli  dell'  irracondia  con  rapid!,  e  scon- 
sigllatl  clamori.  Compatisco,  e  nell'  istesso  tempo  mi  adiro 
can  quell'  tnfelice  uomo,  il  quale  adorno  dl  un'  lnsollto  onore, 
non  so,  cbe  cosa  si  volesse  negll  ettreml  anni  della  sua  vita : 
la  calamiU  di  lul  diviene  sempre  plu  grave,  perche  dalla  sen- 
tenza  contra  di  esso  promulgata  aperird,  che  egli  fu  non  solo 
miaero,  ma  msano,  e  demente,  e  che  con  vane  art!  si  usurpo 
per  tanti  anni  una  falsa  fama  di  sapienza.  Ammonlsco  I 
Dogi.  t  quail  gli  succederano,  che  questo  e  un'  esempio  posto 
i nanai  ai  lore  occhj, quale  specchlo,  nel  quale  veggano  d'  esscre 
non  Signori,  ma  Dud,  anal  nemmeno  Dud,  ma  onorati  servl 
della  Repubblica.  Tu  sta  sano ;  e  glacche  fluttuano  le  pub- 
bllche  cose,  sforsiaroosi  di  governar  modestissimamente  i 
privati  nostri  afferi."— Lbvati,  Viaggi  di  Petrarca,  vol.  It. 
p.  t2& 

The  above  Italian  translation  from  the  Latin  epistles  of 
Petrarch  proves  —  lstly.  That  Marino  Faliero  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Petrarch's ;  "  antlca  dimestichesxa,"  old  Intimacy, 
Is  toe  phrase  of  the  poet.  2dly,  That  Petrarch  thought  that 
ha  had  more  courage  than  conduct,  "  plu  dl  eorraggio  che  di 
aanso."  3dly,  That  there  was  some  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
Petrarch  ;  for  he  says  that  Marino  Faliero  was  treating  of  the 
peace  which  he  himself  had  "  vainly  attempted  to  condude." 
4thly,  That  the  honour  of  the  dukedom  was  conferred  upon 
him.  which  be  neither  sought  nor  expected, "  che  nd  chledeva 
ne  aspettava,"  and  which  had  never  been  granted  to  any 
other  in  like  drcumttances,  "  cid  che  non  si  concedette  a 
neesun  altro/*  a  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  must 
have  been  held.  Sthly,  That  he  had  a  reputation  for  wisdom, 
only  forfeited  by  the  last  enterprise  of  his  life,  "  si  usurpo  per 
tand  anni  una  falsa  fama  di  sapienia." — "  He  had  usurped  for 
eo  many  years  a  false  fame  of  wisdom,"  rather  a  difficult  task, 
I  should  think.  People  are  generally  found  out  before  eighty 
years  of  age,  at  least  in  a  republic — From  these,  and  the 
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other  historical  notes  which  I  have  collected,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  Marino  Faliero  possessed  many  of  the  qualities, 
but  not  the  success  of  a  hero \  and  that  his  passions  were  too 
violent.  The  paltry  and  ignorant  account  of  Dr.  Moore  falls 
to  the  ground.  Petrarch  says, "  that  there  had  been  no  greater 
event  in  his  times  "  (our  timet  literally),  "  nostri  tempi."  in 
Italy.  He  also  differs  from  the  historian  in  saying  that 
Faliero  was  "  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone"  instead  of  at  Rome, 
when  elected ;  the  other  accounts  say,  that  the  deputation  of 
the  Venetian  senate  met  him  at  Ravenna.  How  this  may 
have  been,  it  Is  not  for  me  to  decide,  and  is  of  no  great 
importance.  Had  the  man  succeeded,  he  would  have  changed 
the  face  of  Venice,  and  perhaps  of  Italy.  As  it  is,  what  are 
they  both  ? 


wax. 


at  If .  Schtick,  Ffvnch  charg*  d'affMna.    Donate 
X  lUd.  itotpuch.  Slit  Aogutl 
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Note  [C].  —  Venetian  Society  and  Mannses. 

"  Vice  without  splendour,  sm  without  relief 
Even  from  the  gloss  of  love  to  smooth  it  o'er; 
But,  in  its  stead,  coarse  lusts  of  habitude,"  Ac. 

(Sea  p.  231.) 

"  To  these  attacks  so  frequently  pointed  by  the  govern- 
ment against  the  clergy,— to  the  continual  struggles  between 
the  different  constituted  bodies, — to  these  enterprises  carried 
on  by  the  mass  of  the  nobles  against  the  depositaries  of  power, 
—  to  all  those  projects  of  innovation,  which  always  ended  by 
a  stroke  of  state  policy  ;  we  must  add  a  cause  not  less  fitted 
to  spread  contempt  for  andent  doctrines ;  tail  was  the  excess 
of  corruption. 

"  That  freedom  of  manners,  which  had  been  long  boasted 
of  as  the  principal  charm  of  Venetian  sodety,  had  degenerated 
into  scandalous  licentiousness :  the  tie  of  marriage  was  less 
sacred  in  that  Catholic  country,  than  among  those  nations 
where  the  laws  and  religion  admit  of  its  being  dissolved. 
Because  they  could  not  break  the  contract,  they  feigned  that 
it  had  not  existed ;  and  the  ground  of  nullity,  immodestly 
alleged  by  the  married  pair,  was  admitted  with  equal  facility 
by  priests  and  magistrates,  alike  corrupt.  These  divorces, 
veiled  under  another  name,  became  so  frequent,  that  the 
most  important  act  of  civil  society  was  discovered  to  bo 
amenable  to  a  tribunal  of  exceptions ;  and  to  restrain  the  open 
scandal  of  such  proceedings  became  the  office  of  the  police. 
In  1782,  the  Council  of  Ten  decreed,  that  every  woman  who 
should  sue  for  a  dissolution  of  her  marriage  should  be  com- 
pelled to  await  the  decision  of  the  judges  in  some  convent,  to 
be  named  by  the  court.  >  Soon  afterwards  the  same  council 
summoned  all  causes  of  that  nature  before  itself.*  This 
infringement  on  ecdesiaatical  jurisdiction  having  occasioned 
some  remonstrance  from  Rome,  the  coundl  retained  only  the 
right  of  rejecting  the  petition  of  the  married  persons,  and 
consented  to  refer  such  causes  to  the  holy  office  as  it  should 
not  previously  have  rejected.1 

"  There  was  a  moment  in  which,  doubtless,  the  destruction 
of  private  fortunes,  the  ruin  of  youth,  the  domestic  discord 
occasioned  by  these  abuses,  determined  the  government  tu 
depart  from  its  established  maxims  concerning  the  freedom 
of  manners  allowed  the  subject.  All  the  courtesans  were 
banished  from  Venice ;  but  thdr  absence  was  not  enough  to 
reclaim  and  bring  back  good  morals  to  a  whole  people  brought 
up  In  the  most  scandalous  licentiousness.  Depravity  reached 
the  very  bosoms  of  private  families,  and  even  into  the  cloister ; 
and  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  recall,  and  even  to 
indemnify  *  women  wbo  sometimes  gained  possession  of  fan. 
portant  secrets,  and  who  might  be  usefully  employed  in  the 
ruin  of  men  whose  fortunes  might  have  rendered  them 
dangerous.  Since  that  time  licentiousness  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing; and  we  have  seen  mothers,  not  only  selling  the 
Innocence  of  their  daughters,  but  selling  it  by  a  contract* 


4  The  decree  for  their  recall  dodynatea 
frief  {  •  fond  and  torn*  houw,  caLledTfttat  r 
hence  the  opfvobriout  a|*pt  halloo 
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authenticated  by  the  signature  of  a  public  officer,  and  the 
performance  of  which  was  secured  by  the  protection  of  the 
laws.* 

K  The  parlours  of  the  convents  of  noble  ladies,  and  the 
houses  of  the  courtesans,  though  the  police  carefully  kept  up 
a  number  of  spies  about  them,  were  the  only  assemblies  for 
society  in  Venice ;  and  in  these  two  places,  so  different  from 
each  other,  there  was  equal  freedom.  Music,  collations, 
gallantry,  were  not  more  forbidden  in  the  parlours  than  at 
the  casinos.  There  were  a  number  of  casinos  for  the  purpose 
of  public  assemblies,  where  gaming  was  the  principal  pursuit 
of  the  company.  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  persons  of 
either  sex  masked,  or  grare  in  their  magisterial  robes,  round 
a  table,  inToking  chance,  and  giving  way  at  one  instant  to  the 
agonies  of  despair,  at  the  next  to  the  Illusions  of  hope,  and 
that  without  uttering  a  single  word. 

"  The  rich  had  private  casinos,  but  they  lived  incognito  in 
them ;  and  the  wires  whom  tbey  abandoned  found  compens- 
ation in  the  liberty  they  enjoyed.  The  corruption  of  morals 
had  deprived  them  of  their  empire.  We  have  just  reviewed 
the  whole  history  of  Venice,  and  we  have  not  once  seen  them 
exercise  the  slightest  influence."— Dabd  :  Hist,  de  la  Rfyub- 
de  VSnise,  voL  v.  p.  95. 


THE  TWO  FOSCARI. 


Note  [A].     See  p.  277. 

The  best  English  account  of  the  incidents  on  which  this  play  is 

■*     founded,  ts  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 

Smedley's  "  Sketches  of  Venetian  History,"  and  is  as  follows: 

**  The  reign  of  Francesco  Foscari  had  now  been  prolonged 
to  the  unusual  period  of  thirty-four  years,  and  these  years 
were  marked  by  almost  continual  warfare;  during  which, 
however,  the  courage,  the  firmness,  and  the  sagacity  of  the 
illustrious  Doge  had  won  four  rich  provinces  for  his  country, 
and  Increased  her  glory  not  less  than  her  dominion.    Ardent, 
enterprising,  and  ambitious  of  the  glory  of  conquest,  it  was 
not  without  much  opposition  that  Foscari  had  obtained  the 
Dogeship  j  and  he  soon  discovered  that  the  throne  which  he 
had  coveted  with  so  great  earnestness  was  far  from  being  a 
seat  of  repose.    Accordingly,  at  the  peace  of  Ferrara,  which 
in  1433  succeeded  a  calamitous  war,  foreseeing  the  approach 
of  fresh  and  still  greater  troubles,  and  wearied  by  the  factions 
which  ascribed  all  disasters  to  the  Prince,  he  tendered  his 
abdication  to  the  senate,  and  was  refused.    A  like  offer  was 
renewed  by  him  when  nine  years'  further  experience  of 
sovereignty  had  confirmed  his  former  estimate  of  its  cares ; 
and  the  Council,  on  this  second  occasion,  much  more  from 
adherence  to  existing  institutions  than  from  any  attachment 
to  the  person  of  the  Doge,  accompanied  their  negative  with 
the  exaction  of  an  oath  that  he  would  retain  his  burdensome 
dignity  for  life.  Too  early,  alas !  was  he  to  be  taught  that  life, 
on  such  conditions,  was  the  heaviest  of  curses  I    Three  out  of 
his  four  sons  were  already  dead:  to  Oiacopo,  the  survivor,  he 
looked  for  the  continuation  of  his  name  and  the  support  of 
his  declining  age ;  and,  from  that  youth's  intermarriage  with 
the  illustrious  house  of  Contarini,  and  the  popular  joy  with 
which  his  nuptials  were  celebrated,  the  Doge  drew  favourable 
auspices  for  future  happiness.    Four  years,  however,  had 
scarcely  elapsed  from  the  conclusion  of  that  well-omened 
marriage,  when  a  series  of  calamities  began,  from  which  death 
alone  was  to  relieve  either  the  son  or  his  yet  more  wretched 
father.    In  1445,  Giacopo  Foscari  was  denounced  to  the  Ten, 
as  having  received  presents  from  foreign  potentates,  and 
especially  from  Filippo-MarlaVisconti.    The  offence,  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  was  one  of  the  most  heinous  which  a  noble 


1  Mayar. 
Italy,  **.(. 
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could  commit.  Even  if  Giacopo  were  goiltleu  of  UHagJag 
that  law,  It  was  not  easy  to  establish  innocence  Were  a 
Venetian  tribunal  Under  the  eyes  of  his  own  fatter,  com- 
pelled to  preside  at  the  unnatural  examination,  a  ccnJeata 
was  extorted  from  the  prisoner,  on  the  rack;  and,froatbe 
lips  of  that  father,  he  received  the  sentence  which  bunked 
him  for  life  to  Napoli  di  Romania.  On  his  passage,  wrat 
Illness  delayed  him  at  Trieste ;  and,  at  the  especial  prayed 
the  Doge,  a  less  remote  district  was  assigned  for  hii  pra&> 
ment:  he  was  permitted  to  reside  at  Treviso,  and  hfa  vft 
was  allowed  to  participate  his  exile. 

"  It  was  in  the  commencement  of  the  winter  of  1450,  vtis 
Giacopo  Foscari  rested,  in  comparative  tranquutity,  vitaia 
the  bounds  to  which  he  was  restricted,  that  an  fTm****** 
occurred  in  the  streets  of  Venice.  Hermolao  Donate,  a  Chief 
of  the  Ten,  was  murdered  on  his  return  from  a  fitting  of  &** 
council,  at  his  own  door,  by  unknown  hands.  The  nagBitad* 
of  the  offence  and  the  violation  of  the  high  dignity  of  the  Ta 
demanded  a  victim ;  and  the  coadjutors  of  the  slam  magUatt 
caught  with  eager  grasp  at  the  slightest  due  which  wjpcoc 
could  afford.  A  domestic  in  the  service  of  Giacopo  Foicsi 
had  been  seen  in  Venice  on  the  evening  of  the  murder;  nd 
on  the  following  morning,  when  met  in  a  boat  off  Mestre  bj 
a  Chief  of  the  Ten,  and  asked,  '  What  newi?'  he  had 
answered  by  reporting  the  assassination,  several  boon  beta 
it  was  generally  known.  It  might  seem  that  such  fnakaai 
of  itself  disproved  all  participation  in  the  crime;  for* 
author  of  it  was  not  likely  thus  unseasonably  and  presaatBrdj 
to  disclose  its  committal.  But  the  Ten  thought  difeadr. 
and  matters  which  to  others  bore  conviction  of  famocesee,  w 
them  savoured  strongly  of  guilt.  The  servant  wai  amrfed, 
examined,  and  barbarously  tortured ;  but  even  the  eiffefes 
application  of  the  strappado  failed  to  elidt  one  sjuibk  riach 
might  justify  condemnation.  That  Giacopo  Foscui  hat  ex- 
perienced the  severity  of  the  Council's  judgment,  and  that  to 
Jealous  watchfulness  was  daily  imposing  some  new  mtnta* 
upon  his  father's  authority,  powerfully  operated  t»  anisee 
the  Ten  that  they  must  themselves  In  return  be  oistea  of 
his  deadly  enmity.  Who  else,  they  said,  could  be  owe  hWy 
to  arm  the  hand  of  an  assassin  against  a  Chief  of  the  Tea. 
than  one  whom  the  Tqn  have  visited  with  punishment?  ta 
this  unjust  and  unsupported  surmise,  the  young  Foeari  n 
recalled  from  Treviso,  placed  on  the  rack  which  his  sen* 
had  just  vacated,  tortured  again  in  his  father's  pnta^ei 
not  absolved  even  after  he  resolutely  persisted  in  denial  bb 
the  end. 

M  The  wrongs,  however,  which  Giacopo  Foscari  eotaw. 
had  by  no  means  chilled  the  passionate  love  with  which  be 
continued  to  regard  his  ungrateful  country.  He  wai  aw 
excluded  from  all  communication  with  his  family,  too  ttom 
the  wife  of  his  affections,  debarred  from  the  sodety  of  aa 
children,  hopeless  of  again  embracing  those  parents  »bo  hid 
already  far  outstripped  the  natural  term  of  homanexisteaR; 
and  to  his  imagination,  for  ever  centering  kself  upon  the 
single  desire  of  return,  life  presented  no  other  object  foerritf 
pursuit ;  till,  for  the  attainment  of  this  wish,  fifr  »*tf  *t 
•length  appeared  to  be  scarcely  more  than  an  adegsawiacnace, 
Preyed  upon  by  this  fever  of  the  heart,  after  ax  jssn'  as- 
availing  suit  for  a  remission  of  punishment,  m  (he  nana**  of 
1456,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Jfiaa,  haptens* 
his  good  offices  with  the  senate.  That  letter,  pwpwelj  left 
open  in  a  place  obvious  to  the  spies  by  whom,  tree  mta 
exile,  he  was  surrounded,  and  afterwards  intrvfed  to  a 
equally  treacherous  hand  for  delivery  to  Sforxa,waicoaTe»< 
as  the  writer  intended,  to  the  Council  of  Ten ;  and  the  mci 
which  equally  fulfilled  his  expectation,  was  a  hast/  some*-' 
to  Venice  to  answer  for  the  heavy  crime  of  soHdnog  i**T- 
intercession  with  his  native  government. 

**  For  a  third  time,  Francesco  Foscari  listened  to  the  rel- 
ation of  his  son ;  for  the  first  time  he  heard  him  only*** 
the  charge  of  his  accusers,  and  calmly  state  that  hfa  oflsct 
such  as  it  was,  had  been  committed  designedly  sad  afwv- 
thought,  with  the  sole  object  of  detection,  In  order  ths  ■ 
might  be  brought  back,  even  as  a  malefactor,  to  Venice,  ft* 
prompt  and  voluntary  declaration,  however,  was  not  sofki** 
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to  decide  the  nice  hesitation  of  his  judges.  Guilt,  they  said, 
might  be  too  easily  admitted  as  well  m  too  pertinaciously 
denied ;  and  the  fame  process  therefore  by  which,  at  other 
timet,  confession  was  wrested  from  the  hardened  criminal 
might  now  compel  a  too  facile  self-accuser  to  retract  his  ac- 
knowledgment. The  lather  again  looked  on  while  his  son 
was  railed  on  the  accursed  cord  no  less  than  thirty  times,  in 
order  that,  under  his  agony,  he  might  be  Induced  to  utter  a 
lying  declaration  of  innocence.  But  this  cruelty  was  exercised 
In  rain ;  and,  when  nature  gave  njey,  the  sufferer  was  carried 
to  the  apartments  of  the  Doge,  torn,  bleeding,  senseless,  and 
dislocated,  but  firm  in  his  original  purpose.  Nor  had  his 
persecutors  relaxed  in  theirs;  they  renewed  his  sentence  of 
exile,  and  added  that  its  first  year  should  be  passed  in  prison. 
Before  he  embarked,  one  interview  was  permitted  with  his 
family.  The  Doge,  as  Sanuto,  perhaps  unconscious  of  the 
pathos  of  bis  simplicity,  has  narrated,  was  an  aged  and 
decrepit  man,  who  walked  with  the  support  of  a  crutch,  and 
when  he  came  into  the  chamber,  he  spake  with  great  firmness, 
to  that  It  might  seem  it  was  not  his  son  whom  he  was  address- 
ing, but  it  vmu  his  son— his  only  son.  '  Go,  Giacopo,'  was 
his  reply,  when  prayed  for  the  last  time  to  solicit  mercy; 
*  Go,  Giacopo,  submit  to  the  will  of  your  country,  and  seek 
nothing  farther.'  This  effort  of  self-restraint  was  beyond  the 
powen,  not  of  the  old  man's  enduring  spirit,  but  of  his 
exhausted  frame ;  and  when  he  retired,  he  swooned  in  the 
arms  of  his  attendants.  Giacopo  reached  his  Candian  prison* 
and  waa  shortly  afterwards  released  by  death. 

44  Francesco  Foscarl,  far  less  happy  in  his  survival,  con- 
tinued to  live  on,  but  it  was  In  sorrow  and  feebleness,  which 
prevented  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  high  office :  he  remained 
secluded  in  his  chamber,  never  went  abroad,  and  absented 
himself  even  from  the  sittings  of  the  council.    No  practical 
Inconvenience  could  result  from  this  want  of  activity  in  the 
chief  magistrate ;  for  the  constitution  sufficiently  provided 
against  any  accidental  suspension  of  his  personal  functions, 
and  hi*  place  in  council,  and  on  state  occasions,  was  supplied 
by  an  authorised  deputy.   Some  indulgence,  moreover,  might 
be  thought  due  to  the  extreme  age  and  domestic  griets  of 
Foscarl  j  since  they  appeared  to  promise  that  any  favour 
which  might  be  granted  would  be  claimed  but  for  a  short 
period.    But  yet  farther  trials  were  in  store.    Giacopo  Lore- 
dano, who  in  1467  was  appointed  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Ten, 
belonged  to  a  family  between  which  and  that  of  Foscarl  an 
hereditary  feud  had  long  existed.    His  uncle  Fietro,  after 
gaining  high  distinction  in  active  service,  as  Admiral  of  Venice, 
on  his  return  to  the  capital  headed  the  political  faction  which 
opposed  the  warlike  projects  of  the  Doge ;  divided  applause 
with  him  by  his  eloquence  in  the  councils ;  and  so  far  ex- 
tended his  influence  as  frequently  to  obtain  majorities  in  their 
divisions.    In  an  evil  moment  of  impatience,  Foscarl  once 
publicly  avowed  in  the  senate,  thatso  long  as  Pletro  Loredano 
lived  he  should  never  feel  himself  really  to  be  Doge.    Not 
long  afterwards,  the  Admiral,  engaged  as  Proweditore  with 
one  of  the  armies  opposed  to  Fllippo-Marla,  died  suddenly  at 
a.  military  banquet  given  during  a  short  suspension  of  arms ; 
and  the  evil-omened  words  of  Foscarl  were  connected  with 
his  decease.    It  was  remarked,  also,  that  his  brother  Marco 
Loredano,  one  of  the  Avrogadori,  died,  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner,  while  engaged  in  Instituting  a  legal  process  against 
a  son-in-law  of  the  Doge,  for  peculation  upon  the  state.    The 
fool  rumours  partially  excited  by  these  untoward  coincidences, 
tor  they  appear  in  truth  to  have  been  no  more,  met  with  little 
acceptation,  and  were  rejected  or  forgotten  except  by  a  single 
bosom,    Olaoopo,  the  son  of  one,  the  nephew  of  the  other 
<%><rffisw1  Loredano,  gave  full  credit  to  the  accusation.  Inscribed 
en  his  father's  tomb  at  Sta.  Elena  that  he  died  by  poison, 
bound  himself  by  a  solemn  vow  to  the  moat  deadly  and  un- 
relenting pursuit  of  revenge,  and  fulfilled  that  vow  to  the 
uttermost. 

•*  During  the  lifetime  of  Pletro  Loredano,  Foscarl,  willing 
to  terminate  the  feud  by  a  domestic  alliance,  had  tendered  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  to  one  of  his  rival's  sons.  The  youth 
eaw  bl*  proffered  bride*  openly  expressed  dislike  of  her  person, 
rejected  her  with  marked  discourtesy  j  so  that,  in  the 


quarrel  thus  heightened,  Foscarl  might  now  conceive  himself 
to  be  the  most  injured  party.    Not  such  was  the  Impression 
of  Giacopo  Loredano :  year  after  year  he  grimly  awaited  the 
season  most  fitted  for  his  unbending  purpose ;  and  it  arrived 
at  length  when  he  found  himself  in  authority  among  the  Ten. 
Relying  upon  the  ascendency  belonging  to  that  high  station, 
he  hasarded  a  proposal  for  the  deposition  of  the  aged  Doge, 
which  was  at  first,  however,  received  with  coldness ;  for  those 
who  had  twice  before  refused  a  voluntary  abdication,  shrank 
from  the  strange  contradiction  of  now  demanding  one  on 
compulsion.    A  junta  was  required  to  assist  in  their  dettber* 
ations,  and  among  the  assessors  elected  by  the  Great  Council, 
in  complete  ignorance  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
needed,  was  Marco  Foscarl,  a  Procuratore  of  St.  Mark,  and 
brother  of  the  Doge  himself.    The  Ten  perceived  met  to 
reject  his  assistance  might  excite  suspicion,  while  to  procure 
his  apparent  approbation  would  give  a  show  of  impartiality  to 
their  process :  bis  nomination,  therefore,  was  accepted;  hot 
he  was  removed  to  a  separate  apartment,  excluded  from  the 
debate,  sworn  to  keep  that  exclusion  secret,  and  yet  compelled 
to  assent  to  the  final  decree  in  the  discussion  of  which  he  had 
not  been  allowed  to  participate.  The  Council  sat  during  eight 
days,  and  nearly  as  many  nights ;  and,  at  the  close  of  their 
protracted  meetings,  a  committee  was  deputed  to  requett  the 
abdication  of  the  Doge.    The  old  man  received  them  with 
surprise,  but  with  composure,  and  replied  that  he  had  sworn 
not  to  abdicate,  and  therefore  must  maintain  hia  faith.    It 
was  not  possible  that  be  could  resign \  but  if  it  appeared  fit  to 
their  wisdom  that  he  should  cease  to  be  Doge,  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  make  a  proposal  to  that  effect  to  the  Great 
Council.    It  was  far,  however,  from  the  intention  of  the  Ten 
to  subject  themselves  to  the  chances  of  debate  in  that  larger 
body ;  and,  assuming  to  their  own  magistracy  a  prerogative 
not  attributed  to  it  by  the  constitution,  they  discharged 
Foscarl  from  his  oath,  declared  his  office  vacant,  assigned  to 
him  a  pension  of  two  thousand  ducats,  and  enjoined  him  to 
quit  the  palace  within  three  days,  on  pain  of  confiscation  of 
all  his  property.    Loredano,  to  whom  the  right  belonged, 
according  to,  |he  weekly  routine  of  office,  enjoyed  the  barbar- 
ous satisfaction  of  presenting  this  decree  with  his  own  hand. 
*  Who  are  you,  Signer?*  inquired  the  Doge  of  another  Chief 
of  the  Ten  who  accompanied  him,  and  whose  person  he  did 
not  immediately  recognise.    '  I  am  a  son  of  Marco  Memmo.' 
'  Ah,  your  father,'  replied  Foscarl,  '  Is  my  friend.'    Then 
declaring  that  he  yielded  willing  obedience  to  the  most  excel- 
lent Council  of  Ten,  and  laying  aside  the  ducal  bonnet  and 
robes,  he  surrendered  his  ring  of  office,  which  was  broken  in 
his  presence.    On  the  morrow,  when  he  prepared  to  leave 
the  palace,  It  was  suggested  to  him  that  be  should  retire  by  a 
private  staircase,  and  thus  avoid  the  concourse  snamMed  in 
the  court-yard  below.    With  calm  dignity  he  refused  the 
proposition :  he  would  descend,  he  said,  by  no  other  than  the 
self-same  steps  by  which  he  had  mounted  thirty  years  before, 
Accordingly,  supported  by  bis  brother,  he  slowly  traversed 
the  Giant's  Stairs,  and,  at  their  foot,  leaning  on  his  staff  end 
turning  round  to  the  palace,  he  accompanied  his  last  look  to 
It  with  these  parting  words  '  My  services  established  me 
within  your  walls ;  it  is  the  malice  of  my  enemies  which  tears 
me  from  them  1 ' 

"  It  was  to  the  oligarchy  alone  that  Foscarl  was  obnoxious ; 
by  the  populace  he  had  always  been  beloved,  and  strange 
indeed  would  it  have  been  bad  he  now  failed  to  excite  their 
sympathy.  But  even  the  regrets  of  the  people  of  Venice 
were  fettered  by  their  tyrants ;  and  whatever  pity  they  might 
secretly  continue  to  cnerlsh  for  their  wronged  end  humiliated 
prince,  all  expression  of  it  was  silenced  by  a  peremptory 
decree  of  the  Council,  forbidding  any  mention  of  his  name, 
and  annexing  death  as  a  penalty  to  disobedience.  On  the 
fifth  day  after  Foscarl's  deposition,  Pascale  Maliplerl  was 
elected  Doge.  The  dethroned  prince  heard  the  announce- 
ment of  hia  successor  by  the  bell  of  the  campanile,  suppressed 
his  agitation,  but  ruptured  a  blood-vessel  In  the  exertion,  and 
died  in  a  few  hours." 
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REMARKS 

ON   THE   ROMAIC  OR   MODERN   GREEK    LANGUAGE, 
WITH   SPECIMENS  AND   TRANSLATIONS. 

These  "  Remarks  "  were  written,  in  the  spring  o/lSH,  v>kOe 
Lord  Byr<mwur€tidingmtke(^puckin  Consent  at  Athens. 

See  p.m. 

Amomost  an  enslaved  people,  obliged  to  bare  recoorte  to 
foreign  prestes  eren  for  their  books  of  religion,  it  it  less  to 
be  wondered  at  that  we  find  so  few  publication!  on  general 
subjects,  than  that  we  find  any  at  all.  The  whole  number  of 
the  Greeks,  scattered  up  and  down  the  Turkish  empire  and 
elsewhere,  may  amount,  at  most,  to  three  millions ;  and  yet, 
for  so  scanty  a  number,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  nation 
with  so  great  a  proportion  of  books  and  their  authors,  as  the 
Greeks  of  the  present  century.  M  Ay,  but,*' say  the  generous 
advocates  of  oppression,  who,  while  they  assert  the  Ignorance 
of  die  Greeks,  wish  to  prevent  them  from  dispelling  it,  M  ay, 
but  these  are  mostly,  if  not  all,  ecclesiastical  tracts,  and  con- 
sequently good  for  nothing."  Well,  and  pray  what  else  can 
they  write  about  ?  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  hear  a  Frank, 
particularly  an  Englishman,  who  may  abuse  the  government 
of  his  own  country ;  or  a  Frenchman,  who  may  abuse  every 
government  except  his  own,  and  who  may  range  at  will  over 
every  philosophical,  religious,  scientific,  sceptical,  or  moral 
subject ;  sneering  at  the  Greek  legends.  A  Greek  must  not 
write  on  politics,  and  cannot  touch  on  science  for  want  of  in- 
struction ;  if  he  doubts,  be  is  excommunicated  and  damned ; 
therefore  his  countrymen  are  not  poisoned  with  modern  phi- 
losophy ;  and  as  to  morals,  thanks  to  the  Turks  !  there  are 
no  such  things.  What  then  Is  left  him,  if  he  has  a  turn  for 
scribbling?  Religion,  and  holy  biography :  and  it  is  natural 
enough  that  those  who  have  so  little  in  this  life  should  look 
to  the  next.  It  is  no  great  wonder,  then,  that  in  a  catalogue 
now  before  me  of  fifty-five  Greek  writers,  many  of  whom 
were  lately  living,  not  above  fifteen  should  have  touched  on 
anything  but  religion.  The  catalogue  alluded  to  is  contained 
in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Meletius's 
Ecclesiastical  History.  From  this  I  subjoin  an  extract  of 
those  who  have  written  on  general  subjects ;  which  will  be 
followed  by  some  specimens  of  the  Romaic. 


LIST  OF  ROMAIC  AUTHORS  J 

Neophtas,  Diakonos  (the  deacon)  of  the  Morea,  has  pub- 
lished an  extensive  grammar,  and  also  some  political  regu- 
lations, which  last  were  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 

Prokoptui,  of  Moscopolis  (a  town  in  Epirus),  has  written 
and  published  a  catalogue  of  the  learned  Greeks. 

Seraphin,  of  Pericles,  Is  the  author  of  many  works  in  the 
Turkish  language,  but  Greek  character ;  for  the  Christians 
of  Caramanla,  who  do  not  speak   Romaic,  but  read  the 


Eustathius  Psalldas,  of  Bucharest,  a  physician,  made  the 
tour  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  study  (z*V  n*8i*ot) : 
but  though  his  name  Is  enumerated,  it  is  not  stated  that  be 
has  written  any  thing. 

Kallinikus  Torgeraus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople :  many 
poems  of  his  are  extant,  and  also  prose  tracts,  and  a  cata- 
logue of  patriarchs  since  the  last  taking  of  Constantinople. 

Anastasius  Macedon,  of  Xaxos,  member  of  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  Warsaw.    A  church  biographer.  • 

Demetrius  Pamperes,  a  Moscopolite,  has  written  many 
works,  particularly  M  A  Commentary  on  Heslod's  Shield  of 
Hercules,**  and  two  hundred  tales  (of  what  is  not  specified), 
and  has  published  his  correspondence  with  the  celebrated 
George  of  Treblsond,  his  contemporary. 

Meletius,  a  celebrated  geographer ;  and  author  of  the  book 
from  whence  these  notices  are  taken. 


Dorotheas,  of  Mttylent,  an  Aristotelian  phflowfssr:  as 
Hellenic  works  are  in  great  repute,  and  he  is  eaessrf  sy 
the  moderns  (I  quote  the  words  of  Meletios)  «**•  «•  sV 
swsVsV  mm*  Uti$fmt  rm  mfurng  *EU*>m.  I  SddfurtiMTottV 
authority  of  a  well-informed  Greek,  that  he  wss  s»  ssso 
amongst  his  countrymen,  that  they  were  acenstocstsu*, 
if  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  were  wanting,  he  «ss  ops* 
of  repairing  the  loss. 

Marinas  Count  Tharboures,  of  CephalonJa,  proAa*  4 
chemistry  in  the  academy  of  Padua,  and  nMsabsof  thita> 
demy,  and  those  of  Stockholm  sad  UpssL  Heaatpabibs< 
at  Venice,  an  account  of  some  marine  animal,  sad  a  tmow 
on  the  properties  of  iron. 

Marcus,  brother  to  the  former,  famous  m  sseebsnio.  nt 
removed  to  St.  Petersburg  the  unmenee  rock  en  vfck*  tk 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great  was  fixed  in  1MB.  SectbsdiiMt- 
atiou  which  be  published  in  Paris,  1777. 

George  Constantino  has  published  a  fonr-tomgoei  tax*. 

George  Ventote;  a  lexicon  in  French.  Italian, and  Renin 

There  exist  several  other  dictionaries  to  Lsna  sad  Bans* 
French,  Ac. ;  besides  grammars,  in  every  ssodern  karaet 
except  English. 

Amongst  the  living  authors  the  following  are  nv*  cele- 
brated * :  — 

Atbanadus  Partes  has  written  a  treatise  en  rbstork  £ 
Hellenic. 

Christodoulos,  an  Acamanian,  has  pnhHthsd,  in  Tbsba 
some  physical  treatises  hi  Hellenic. 

Panagiotes  Kodrikas,  an  Athenian,  the  Romaic  traaiuw 
of  Fontenelle's  "  Plurality  of  Worlds  "  (s  favourite  van 
amongst  the  Greeks),  is  stated  to  be  a  teacher  of  tbt  &&** 
and  Arabic  languages  in  Paris  i  in  both  of  which  be  uo 
adept. 

Athanasius,  the  Parian,  author  of  a  treatise  os  ibJ*«- 

Vicenso  Damodos,  of  CephalonJa,  has  written  ** U nm 
r»C«{C«<w,"  on  logic  and  physics. 

John  Kamarases,  a  Bysantine,  has  translssed  ten  Fwtd 
Ocellus  on  the  Universe.  He  is  said  to  be  as  eusflsc 
Hellenist  and  Latin  scholar. 

Gregorio  Demetrius  published,  in  Vienna,  s  gearf*****1 
work :  he  has  also  translated  several  Italian  autbocv  ci 
printed  his  versions  at  Venice. 

Of  Coray  and  Psslida  some  account  has  bass  slm* 
given. 


GREEK  WAR  SONG.* 

AET'TE,  wsuh;  tSs  'EXXiw* 

o  juupsc  tr;  ft£ac  Ixfltv, 
ac  ^aMtf/ufv  *£t«  fxiste* 

srw  /uae  &*>«»  tsV  ifX*' 
Ac  warnrtfAts shifting 

t»  £i/>cv  -re;  Tvpamfcc. 
'EnftuMS-MattF  WKTatls? 

xmff  mtlvf  ei«*^s«t, 
T*  owX*  if  yiZmfjUt 

sraihc  'EXAwsjv  iymunt 
sroTa/aA&v  Iffy**  ri  rnifiM 


1  It  b  «■  bftotearrad  Chat  Ow 

'    tsassf  tfvwisnsst  tfifT  ssnovass  ssnaav^woirs   ss#   sa 

ttM  ttkSajr  of 


not  Inchraoalagjleal 
UimrfMcfatiiu.  v 


"Odtv  a7©-0i  TWf  'EMatsw 

tUnMaha  «i&ptia**sM, 
wnifdnrn  Irxosww/KtW, 

raifM.  A*Crrt  wwsjr. 
Vr*  ev  <p*m  Tef  raA«n)7«c  /■*■>; 

trumjrSim  Z*m  iftav. 
rh  iwraXtfcr  (arrtiTt, 

xai  rtxan  Vf«  trarrsi/. 

Ti  cw>a  i;  Xtfeysff,  &r 
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Iwapra,  iT&fTBt,  rt  KtifAarQt 

unyey  Xt&aoyin  $*8vv ; 
^vima-n  xpagi  'Aflwxe, 

arufjLfjLAy^n  varreniyfiv. 
EvBufxu9nTi  Aion/^ou 

nfvoQ  toD  £axouo'Toi», 
tou  ayfydc  imuvt/uivot/ 

feCipev  xa2  TpofUpetf. 

T«k  SWXa  if  XaCef/uff,  &C. 

"Ovev  lit  Tac  Oip/uoiruXac 

iroXipev  aurof  xportf. 
jta«"TOt/f  IXipfac  a$ayi£i» 

xai  at»T«y  Kara  apartf* 
Ml  TfUUMtrlwi  *y«V*C 

iif  to4  xtyrpov  wp^wpn, 
Jtai  ic  Xiwv  ZufAA/fjittQC, 

lie  to  A?]ua  t£v  BcurtX. 

T*  oWXa  if  XaCajUIT,  StC. 


ROMAIC  EXTRACTS. 


'Pure** ,  "AyxXoc,  x*t  riXXoe  xa/bivorrt  e  tw  inpu^e-ty 
•Hi;  'EXXaloCt  km  flXsVovrie  ttiv  adXi'ay  T&y  Kara- 
0-700*11,  glpairtT)0-*%  HarafXJkq  lira  roatxoy  <f>iXlXX*va 
iut  fa  uaBcw  rvt  airiav,  /uit*  avrov  lya  /ttATpoflroXf-rnv, 
s?ts  cva  $\aXjAV»n,  Ivuta  iva  *t*yfJULTivritt  Hal 
Ira  xpci  0"twta. 

£i7ri  /maCi  <?  <fciXixX»n»,  ir»c  ^>ip«e  Tijy  0-xXaCtay 
x*2  tw  ivaflyofimv  t*v  Tovpxaw  Ti/pamay ; 
w«e  r«7(  £i/Xa7(  xai  i£pia-fxove  ttal  e-itinpotocfAtaf 
wai'Soir,  9rapdfv«y,  Tamuxtjy  ayiixowTOV  ^dopiTay. 
Ah  $7<rQtu  sViTf  atriyoni  ixi/vasy  tm>  'EXXmw 
r«r  Jxi x/Bifvt  not  o-ofvr  Hal  rSv  $iXovaTp/oW 
Hal  x£{  intTroi  avi&movn  ha  tilt  IXiufiipi'ay, 
Hal  rwpa  ictfe  vTrwHtiarBai  lie  Tirotay  Tt/payyuiy, 
*a2  sroTov  yfyoe  *e  i^ttc  I^tAA*  ^wrio-fxhot 
liC  TO  6**f<i«vf  frvyaftnv,  itf  x*  o*X«  £axow/uiyoy. 
«r«f  ivy  iHarao^rna-aTi  rvr  ^tnvm  EXXa&ii 
(JaGa  !  «e  fya  roiXfdpoy,  «e  «*xoniW  Xa/uira£ay. 
'O/ufXtt,  $/XTaTi  Tpaixi,  »lvk  (xa$  tw  aiT/ay  : 
f*.h  xpofrnie  TiVoTHf  fi/tx«vf  Xut  Tfly  awopiar. 

'O  vIAE'AAHNOZ. 

'PMtf-^-ayxXo-^aXXoi,  'EXXae,  xai  0^1  aXXot, 

?T«y,  «c  Xiti,  ToVoy  /u-iyaXn, 

rvr  W  a^Xt»,  xa»  ayafta 

af>  ^ou  af^lm  h  afxaQia. 

§rr  hfAVtfdvrar  ra  rm  £vmnr$ 

tout*  ii(  vi  Xi~pw  tw  ooSjyoDa"* 

auTti  rnyi^n  ta  Tixya  xpa£ii, 

rri  m  wmxottow  eXa  wpotfTa^ii 

Xa2  T8TI  IXir/^f  i  or*  xtp^ii. 

li^iry,  «rou*  ^li  yuy  rht  «f»Xo^n. 

Ma'  oVrif  ToXftAtfui  va  tqv  ^iwryn^i 

*•>>»  rroy  SeW  X^P^'f  T,v*  Hflcrn, 

Th«  xbore  ii  the  commencement  of  a  long  dramatic  satire 
on  the  Greek  priesthood,  princes,  and  gentry;  It  is  con- 
temptible at  a  composition,  bat  perhaps  curious  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  their  rhyme.  I  have  the  whole  in  M8.,  but  this 
extract  will  he  found  sufficient.  The  Romaic  in  this  com- 
position is  so  easy  as  to  render  a  version  an  insult  to  a 
scholar  $  but  those  who  do  not  understand  the  original  will 
excuse  the  following  bad  translation  of  what  is  in   Itself 


TRANSLATION. 

A  Russian,  Englishman,  and  Frenchman,  making  the  tour  of 
Greece,  and  observing  the  miserable  state  of  the  country, 
Interrogate,  In  turn,  a  Greek  Patriot,  to  learn  the  cause ; 
afterwards  an  Archbishop,  then  a  Vlackbey !,  a  Merchant, 
and  Cogia  Bachi  or  Primate. 

Thou  friend  of  thy  country !  to  strangers  record, 

Why  bear  ye  the  yoke  of  the  Ottoman  Lord? 

Why  bear  ye  these  fetters  thus  tamely  display'd, 

The  wrongs  of  the  matron,  the  stripling,  and  maid  ? 

The  descendants  of  Hellas's  race  are  not  ye  1 

The  patriot  sons  of  the  sage  and  the  free, 

Thus  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  noble  and  brave, 

To  vilely  exist  as  the  Mussulman  slave  1 

Not  such  were  the  fathers  your  annals  can  boast. 

Who  conquer*d  and  died  for  the  freedom  you  lost ! 

Not  such  was  your  land  in  her  earlier  hour, 

The  daystar  of  nations  in  wisdom  and  power ! 

And  still  will  you  thus  unresisting  increase. 

Oh  shameful  dishonour  I  the  darkness  of  Greece  ? 

Then  tell  us,  beloved  Achsean  !  reveal 

The  cause  of  the  woes  which  you  cannot  conceal. 

The  reply  of  the  Philellenist  I  have  not  translated,  as  it  it 
no  better  than  the  question  of  the  travelling  triumvirate ; 
and  the  above  will  sufficiently  show  with  what  kind  of  com- 
position the  Greeks  are  now  satisfied.  I  trust  I  have  not 
much  injured  the  original  in  the  few  lines  given  as  faithfully, 
and  as  near  the  "  Oh,  Miss  Bailey  1  unfortunate  Miss  Bailey  1 " 
measure  of  the  Romaic,  as  I  could  make  them.  Almost  all 
their  pieces,  above  a  song,  which  aspire  to  the  name  of  poetry, 
contain  exactly  the  quantity  of  feet  of 

"  A  captain  bold  of  Halifax,  who  lived  in  country  quarters," 

which  Is  In  fact  the  present  heroic  couplet  of  the  Romaic. 


SCENE  FROM  *0  KAOENE2. 

TEAXSLATXD    MOM    TBS    ITALIAN  OF   GOLDON1,  IT  StttlDION 

VLAKTI. 

ZKHNH  Kr\ 
nAATZlAA  lie  tw  wiprai  rev  Xano^t  ***  "  <ue>0fy« 

flAA.  fi  9ii!  aero*  to  erapadvpi  pov  Ifan  y«  oxovro 
TQV  f  tffnv  tov  Mf6(  fxev  iu  avrsc  ttnu  ih/t  ty&ara  a-i 
Hoifn  ta  roy  £syT*oiri4>af,  [Etpai'vii  iya?  fa/Xoc  aero 
to  tpyaerApt.J  ITaXixapi,  srec  f*w  ci  wapaxaXi*  srotoc 
l7yai  ixiT  lie  ixtiyovc  tou?  orrahf ; 

AOTA.  Tpsif  XjfnrifJin  Mftf,  *Eyac  o  xi*p  Evyinn,  •* 
aXX«c  o  xi/p  Maprtof  Nict^roXiTayof,  Hal  o  TpiToc  o*  Kt/p 
KoVrs  Aiar jpe?  'Ap^iVrnc. 

TIAA.  (% Af a.fx»<ra  nc  atroi/f  Ky  tTtat  o*  ♦Xa/umof,  ay 
ejusfc  J|y  aXXa^lv  oyo/xa.) 

AEA.  Ni  C?  ■  **x^  ^X*  T0^  K"?  Eb,t'L°v'  [n/ytfrrac.] 

OAOI.  Ka'(nt*a(?' 

TIAA.  (Auto;  l7»ai  i  avipac  /uou  X*ft{  «XXo.)  KeXl 
avflpenrt,  xa/us  (*ov  rnv  X*^**  **  f"  rvrrp^tum  mwatm 
lie  «vtouc  Toi»c  a<^rrrao^c>  **w  S'iXw  ya  tovc  vai£m  (ma**, 
[Ilp«c  Toy  frouXcv.] 

AOT.  'Opi^ic  «**f*  (ovnBta-fAivto  o^^txtoy  twvIov- 
XivtSt.)    [T«y  1/j.ira^ii  anl  ri  Ipyao-rifi  toD  vaiyntuv.] 

FIA.  Kaftia,  Hatha t  HafAtrt  xaXov  H/tf&iaf,  H\  §7*ai 
rlvorgf.     [npJc  tw  BiTrJpiay.] 

BIT.  *Ey»  alotiarofxai  wk(  avtQairu      [Zvyjp^tr«4  lie 

TSt  iaVTOf  TDf .] 
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pAiro  rk  wasa&us*  rm  wriim  faUerrai  Z\«, 
owov  avuvwtrai  Awo  t»  rpaMri£i  <nryxwf*h*, 
ha  tot  laynrfM*  tow  Afayfyov  0\i**rrac  rwr 
nxii^jJa,  juti  4W1  avroc  fr  l;gyf  i  wSff  3iX«  va\ 
-nit  ^wiutfTi.] 
BTr.  O^i,  0T»flnTi. 
MAP.  May  Jta/uyfTf .  .  . 
ABA.  ZtJut,  4>uyf  «*'  iht. 

nAA.  Bendfta,  Jfaidkia.  fwsoyti  aW*  rh  <nt&\ay,  i 
Aiartyoc  &iXu  ra  tw  aUoXouMtni  pi  to  o~***ffl,  Jtai  o  Euy. 
tov  /faara.] 

TPA.  [Mf  ffya  taro  pi  fayi  tic  /***»  vtr^rra  wt&£ 
ivo  to  •rapadvpt,  nal  <f>iuyfi  fie  'rev  «*$  irl.] 

IIAA.  [Evyalm  avo  to  ipyMTnipi  tou  «r**y»ioKio»  Tpi- 
jprrrac,  Jtai  <f>iuyti  lie  to  X**1*] 

ETr.  [Ml  AffjuLT*  tic  to  X*f •  ****  «kM^tVrn/0'iv  TIIC 
nAAT&fcf ,  Jrom'o  tow  Afavftpov,  ovai  t*»  jMTavrpi;pi.] 

MAP.  [Euyatyti  ««*  bwtoc  onyk  otya  tWoTa*  ipyxumipi, 
oat  tivyn  Xi^cwrac.]      Rumores  fuge.      £r*9pJpjc 

Ol  AouXo*.  fAwro  to  ifyarrrip  avtsw/f  it;  to  X*m» 
xa2  xXt  tovy  ttiv  wopray.} 

BIT.  [Mint  fie  to?  *a<pfvf  0on0n/uiw  aire  Toy  *Pj}oV 
<r*y.] 

AEA.  AoVfTf  TO*or  S-fXa*  tk  f/uCat  ya  f/i*Ca)  fie  iwiw 
to  ^aw.  [Mf  to  ovraot  fie  to*  ^ip*  iyaro'o*  tou  Eo- 
ytriwJ] 

ETr.  "O^i,  ph  yimtrt  •tots'*  sTavs*  iwk  ©-Xupo**pJo? 
f  yam'oy  ttic  yvfeuxic  <rw,  nal  iyw  dixit  tw  Ju<f»rrrtw*i 
iff  tic  to  fcrfpev  eJfjuL. 

AEA.  Zou  xAfxree  opxoy  f/5c  &fof<  to  fAtrafctva-yjc. 
[K<w>a  Toy  Euytnov  pi  to  oiraflf.] 

ETr.  Ar»  erf   ^aCov/buu.     [K*T«Tpi^fi  to*  Aamvipor, 

I  toy  0ia(fi  w*  9vm%  wrfe-at  T<n»,  oww  ivp4*»sfrr«e 
awiXTor  to  o^r?Ti  tjjc  X?fi,'TW** »  8r*C««W*  de  airo4,  ««1 
royrrai.] 

TRANSLATION. 
Platxida,  from  the  Door  ttfthe  Hotel,  and  0*  other*. 

Pla,  Oh  God!  from  the  window  it  leaned  that  I  heard  my 
husband's  voice.  If  he  is  here,  I  hare  arrived  in  time  to 
make  him  ashamed.  [A  servant  mien  from  the  Skop.}  Boy, 
tell  me,  pray,  who  are  m  those  chambers. 

Sen.  Three  gentlemen :  one,  Signor  Eugt- uio ;  the  other, 
Signor  Martio,  the  Neapolitan ;  and  the  third,  my  Lord,  the 
Count  Leander  Ardenti. 

Pla.  Flaminlo  is  not  amongst  these,  unless  he  has  changed 
bis  name. 

Leander.  [Within  drinking.]  Long  lire  the  good  fortune 
of  Signor  Eugcnio. 

[The  whole  company t  Long  thre,Jke.]  (Literally,  N&ff, 
,*  ^,  May  he  lire.) 

Pla.  Without  doubt  that  is  my  husband.  ZTo  the  Sen.} 
My  good  man,  do  me  the  favour  to  accompany  me  above  to 
those  gentlemen :  I  have  some  business. 

Strv.  At  your  commands.  [Aside.]  The  old  office  of  us 
waiters.   [He  goaotao/the  Gaming-Home.] 

Mdolpko.  [To  Victoria  on  another  part  of  the  Stage.] 
Courage,  courage,  be  of  good  cheer,  it  is  nothing. 

Victoria.  I  feel  as  if  about  to  die.    ^Leaning  on  kirn  as  if 

•] 
[From  the  windows  above  aB  within  are  seen  ristngfrom 
table  in  confusion  :  Leander  starts  at  the  sight  o/Plat- 
sida,  and  appears  by  his  gestures  to  threaten  her  life.} 
No,  stop  -T- 


1  AJyt  Xmmmltt  ioni  &&■*  »*  •"rjt  mvy%  rmlt  evyxirts. 
t  2^n«w_  "flnlihn"    B-rt-rwnnT  Tntmiji.  tmt  If  It  iht  fttmil  fmni 


laboftof  Uw  Romaic 

and.  bat  It 

dM  n»oM  tH«l7  S  bat  I 

Itbmachnenn 

of  Lrilo  b  brttcr  dnvn 


The  original  of  thb 
»  one  of  bit  ben 
not  think  it  has  baoi 
than  oar  own  •  Lur," 
fWUdtec     ' 


of  tioMoars  I 
BufLuao"  U  one  of 
Into  Romaic : 
Footc    The 


Dont 
Away,  fly  from  hence  1 
Pla.  Help  i  help  I  [Flies  down  the 
ing  to  follow  with  Ms  sword,  Bugenio 

[Trapolo,  with  a  plate  of  meat, 
the  window,  and  runs  into  the 

[Platxfcda  new  out  qf  the 
intkeBoteL] 
[nUxtio  steals  softly  out 


House  enter  the  Hotel,  and  shut  the  door.] 
[Victoria  remains  mthe  CqtfU-Btmseastismad  ho  1 
[Leander,  sword  in  hon*\  opposite  Eugcfoo,  cbbsm 

way—  I  wiU  enter  that  Hotel.] 
Eugcnio.  No,  that  shall  never  be.     Ton  axe  a 

to  your  wife,  and  I  will  defend  her  to  the  last  drop 

blood. 
Leander.    I  will  give  you  cause  to  repent  this*  [ 

with  his  sword.] 
Eugcnio.  I  fear  you  not.  [Be  attacks  Lctuvter.  mmt 

him  give  back  so  nmch,  that,  fniing  the  door  m~ 

girfs  house  open,  Leander  escapes  through,  ami  m, 


mast 


AlA'AOrOI    OUOAEOI.    FAMILlAft  DlALOCVESs 
Aim  ta  (vnoye  Ua  Wfaypia.  7b  ash  Jar  amw  unmw. 

Z«C  vopaJtoXw,  e'oVtTf  pit  m*   I  pray  you,  sj^re 

Opi'£fTf. 

vfprrf  /uls. 

Aaniarrri  /as. 

TIvyairtTt  va  ^vncsri,  Oo  to 

T«pa  tuQvc.  Now  directly. 

TH  uxpCi  fjuu  Kuptf ,  xafjuri  fit  My  dear  Sir.  as  aet  tssm 

avrrn  Tn>  X^f19* 
'E^at  e-ac  wofoMaXm. 
*E>w  o»5f  .^opju(at. 
'Eyit  tSLc  re  ^ora*  hi  X*?*9* 
'Tfro^ptaVtrl  fit  tie  toVot. 


mvour. 


Afyta  IporrutA,  3  ayivnt. 

Zun  (aou, 

*A«piCa  fiov  ^vX*' 

'Ayamrri  /juu,  axtiZi  fxtv* 

KMf&ir£*  fjuv. 

*Ayavn  /jLOv. 


Myttfe. 
MydearsouL 
My  dear. 

My  heart. 
My  love. 


Aia  »*  *vx*t**Tii<rncf  fa  nApvtc  Tothama^uau 
vtftwunrtc,  nal  ftXuhuTc  «V       *■*  testffy 

'Eyi>  trac  lu^purr*.  I  thank  you. 

lac  yyarpifai  yapnr.  I  return  yea 

I*C  f Tpuu  utro^ptoc  nata  w*XXa.  I  am  ouch  oottfed  to 

~Bym  5{Xm  «ri  oafAtt  (tfra  %**  I  will  dott  w*n 

p*C 


I! 


i ' 


Mf  eXqy  fAov  rnt  **ftiut. 
Mf  tuDJn  pun  jutpo^avy. 
ItLe  tJfjLeu  wro^stoc. 
Elpuu  oXoc  i  &fjt*r  rue* 
Elfxai  tvu\oe  one, 
TavicroTttTOC  ^OvXsc. 

ET<rrf  x«ta  woXXi  fyyiwjwc. 
TI0XX4  wftpo^f oBtm 


With  all  my 
Most  cardtaQy. 
lamobiigodto 
lam  wholly 
laayoar 

y 


Ton  are  too 
You 

bie. 


to  any  t  ava%t  parbaoa  dia  beat  ta  Cuwf.»  «nt?  tafaas  thv  anovav  ssk 
Uf»  k  uw  one  of  the  beat  mctoiacs  of  muUwnt^.  ob4,  as.  ^BSnm 
naiobKrved,  •*  more  drBnwde  OkMt  •*?•/  his  •Un?  TWitewMi 
wm  sakcaal  m  1  mlilaliie  obbw  of  (he  vnu  nWttl  " 
not  for  any  wit  which  It  < 


tft  «B« 
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To  \x*  **  X«P*»  f**>*  r«C  I  hare  a  pleasure  in  serving 

bXfuV*.  you. 

E  Vn  i  vyfWftoc  xa2  f  vfrpriypf.  You  are  obliging  and  kind. 
Auto*  rival  wf  fwov.  That  U  right. 

Ti  SiXiTt ;  ri  iptrrt ;  What  is  your  pleasure  ?" 

"What  are  your  commands  ? 
23c  voosumX*  vi  pi  fAvraxii-  \  beg  you  will  treat  me 

pffstfdi  iXiudipst.  freely. 

Xarolc  flrtftveinertc  Without  ceremony. 

2ac  i?««£  if  four  pou  naftiat.  I  lore  you  with  all   ray 

heart. 
KaU  hy»>  ipolm;.  And  I  the  tame. 

Tipnom  pi    raXt  «praya~t  Honour    me    with    your 

**«<•  command!. 

"EyiTi  t/totic  *i  /us  wpoffra-  Hare  you  any  command! 

t ■▼■  J  %  for  me  ?  „ 

n^Tof f ti  tov  frovXov  *-«c.  Command  your  servant. 

Tlferphm  Tic  *rpv©-«yic  o-«c.      I  wait  your  command!. 
•  Mi  tipvm  ptyaXnr  ti/uw.        y0u  do  me  great  honour. 
♦davot*  n  wif urofao-sc  rat  *<**•-  Not  so  much  ceremony,  I 

*a\S.  beg. 

nponwnrrrt  ift/uipot/c  **w  *•»  Present  my  respect!  to  the 
*fXWT*i  *  *"»  ««fw.  gentleman,  or  his  lord- 

ship. 
!    CtCouiflrtTi   to*  frSf  toV  irflv-  Auure  him  of  my  remem- 
p&pat.  brance. 

BiCaiaWri  tw  sr5e  to»  iyarS.  Assure  him  of  my  friend- 
ship. 
Ai»  Six*  Xsi^ft  rkvwti  tin  Si .  I  will  not  fail  to  teU him  of 

it 
Tlforxvripara  sic  t&v  ifxoVrtr-  My  complimenU   to  her 

«•«».  ladyship, 

nnyamri   Iprpr&a    x«2    <rSf  Go  before,  and  I  will  follow 
axoXot/6«.  you. 

*h£  iup«  x«xa  tj  x^o?  f*w'      *  wcU  know  m7  duty- 

*Hf  ivp»  to  iTvat  /btov.  I  know  my  situation. 

Ms*  aaprtft  vi  irrpMro»ft«ti  /ui  You  confound  me  with  so 
Tat?     ToVoic     fiXotyooniMic     much  civility. 

0f  Xiti   Xoture?  ra    uapm  piav  Would  you  have  me  then 
afXjuhvTa  ;  be  guilty  of  an  Incivility  ? 

'Tvaym  l/AVpeOk  ha   ra  rat  I  go  before  to  obey  you. 

i/traMebrm, 
Am  yi  napm  tw  wpo-rayhr  rat.  To  comply  with  your  com- 
mand. 
Air  a?aff£  tdVsuc  »iai*afWie.    I  do  not  like  so  much  cere- 
mony. 
Ai>  i7fcai  s-tiXiIojc  wioiwoMm-  I  am  not  at  all  ceremonl- 

KOC.  OUS. 

aCto  ttrai  to  xaX/tioov.  This  is  better. 

ToVor  to  jutXfTipov.  So  much  the  better. 

E/j Ti  Xe'yw,  ?X|/rl  W*««w.         You  are  in  the  right. 


Aia  >i  SeCatwrntt  ra  amting,  «i  To  affirm,  dean, 

ovyxararturnt,  not  t^ .  fe. 

E?r*t  aXqdivov,  rfroi  aX^iVraTev.  It  Is  true.  It  It  very  true. 
At*  ra  rat  iftrs*  rfc  «X46W.     To  tell  you  the  truth. 
"Orr*f,  it{«  sftai. 
naloc  ajU^iCAXXn ; 
Air  iTnu  nrerwc  ift^iCsXic. 
To  7r;«^riua*,  Nt  tJ  ms^riusf. 


Really,  It  Is  so. 
Who  doubts  it  ? 
There  is  no  doubt. 
I  bellere  it,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it. 
I  say  yes. 
1  say  no. 
I  wager  It  Is. 


Atytt  to  rat. 
Awym  ri  tyu 

8aXX«  0~rtxvf4A  ort  tJiat. 

BaXX*  m'yuM  rrt   i^sV  i7mi  1  wager  It  Is  not  so. 

Hoi,  pa  im  wlrrw /**,.  Yes,  by  my  fittb. 

Elf  tw  o-un/^jo-u  ^eti .  ln  conscienee. 

MiTTff^juov.  Bymylife. 


Nai,  ?Sc  Ojurusr. 

Zac  o/btyvsf  tsVAv  rs/ftaftsVoc  <b> 

2*C  o^avum  iv«M»  ilc  t4v  tv««jv 

/CMC/. 
ni9TfU0*|T|  /Ml. 

H/u.wtp5  vi  0-5c  to  BrtauArn* 
*H&l\a  BaXn  rrixnpa,  oVi  &i- 
Xiti  ^u»  toDto. 

Tlt/lTl)  J 

'0/u.iXiiTf  /cas  Ti  oX*  cat  i 
*Eyat  e-aq  o/xi\S  pa  ra  oXa  fjuv, 

*al  a-ac  \%ym  rift  AkMtuw. 
'Eyat  0-af  t^  BiCoufrm. 
To  f«rptyuTtu«*fTi. 
To  iviTSvyiTi. 
Z2c  ^TMTivat. 
rrpiwit  teL  rat  ^et^nvra: 
Auto  $fv  i7>«u  iSvynTor. 
To  Xoi«ro»  4g  iTyai  /t*i  JtoXny  fipor. 
KaX£,xaXa. 
Ai>  liirai  aXu^iwr. 

Ait  itirat  tiv/otic  avo  avro. 
E2Vai  sva  4*D^of  /bi^«  arnam* 

Eym  arrti(»p9u$  (i^o#«Tio«.^ 
*£y*  to  iTra  hi  »i  yiXio-at. 
Tn  aXvkla. 
Mi  apioii  XATi  e/oXXi, 
Ivyxaranvm  tig  touto. 
A/o^f  rhf  tr-ifyoy  /mov. 
An  irrt0*Tixo/u«i  lie  touto. 
Etjxai  rvp^mnt*  ^*  o~v/uf*arot/. 

*E/«  kfamampat  tit  toSto. 


Yes,  I  swear  it  to  you. 
IsweartoyouasanbotHst 

DsssMile 

I  swear  to  you  on  my  ho- 
nour. 

Bellere  me. 

I  can  assure  you  of  it. 

I  would  lay  what  bet  yoo 
please  on  this. 

You  jest  by  chance? 

Do  you  speak  seriously  ? 
I  speak  seriously  to  you, 
and  teU  you  the  truth. 
I  assure  you  of  it. 
You  have  guessed  it. 
You  have  hit  upon  it. 
1  believe  you. 
I  must  believe  you. 
This  Is  not  Impossible. 
Then  it  is  very  well. 
Well,  well. 
It  is  not  true. 
It  is  false. 

There  is  nothing  of  this. 
It  U  a  falsehood,  an 

sure. 
1  was  in  joke. 
I  said  U  to  laugh. 
Indeed. 

It  pleases  me  much. 
I  agree  with  you. 
I  give  my  assent. 
I  do  not  oppose  this. 
I  agree. 
I  will  not. 
I  object  to  this. 


Aii  vi  o-t/ftCouXiudqc,  vi  rro-  7b    commit,  consider,  or 
Xa*G*Si  v  r<*  Airo^ttWomc.  ruobc. 


Ti  xpiiru  ta  aapmpn  J 

Ti  bk  akpmpxt ; 

Ti  pi  rvpCwXtvm  vi  aapm  \ 

'Oe/oTov   rfiffor  StXpptr  p%ra- 

X«»P»^  hp*~t ', 
AAc  nApmpxr  it(h. 
E?wi  ftaXiTlsov  lyk  ra  — ^ 
ItaBnrt  oXiyov. 
An  qdiXir  that  xa\iTtf*rra 

*Eyv  ayatrovra  aaXirtfa. 
GfXm  aapti  aaXirtfa  ar 
*A^nrtri  pt. 
*Av  npwr    lie    toV  toVov  rat 

iy*  ■  ■ 
E?  rat  to  ilw. 


What  ought  we  to  do  ? 
What  shall  we  do  f 
What  do  you  advise  me  to 

do? 
What  part  shall  we  take  ? 

Let  us  do  this. 

It  is  better  that  I 

Wait  a  little. 

Would  it  not  he  hotter 

that 

I  wish  it  were  bettor. 

You  will  do  better  If 

Let  me  go. 

If  I  were  in  your  place 

I 

It  is  the  same. 


The  reader 


bw  the  specimen*  below  toill  be  enabled  ta 

•sway  bts>Sj#wb<W  s^a  aawavew  SfS^sa»  sjoosPwOSwevsi  om^vbbk  assay  • 


PARALLEL  PASSAGB8  FROM  ST.  JOHN'S 
GOSPEL. 


N'lov. 

KffAX. «. 
1.  *EIZ  t*t  ifym 


Avdirrwov. 
Kl^iX.  a\ 
'«n»  tjTW  s         1.  *ES  afxji  h  I  XsyK» 
Xoyoc*  aal  i\iy*  vrm  ptra    mm  I  Xtyoc  *r  trsec  «tV  9tm\ 
Oio2*  aai  Bait  vrn  4  Xoysc.    ami  Btit  tt  i  Xsysf. 
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BYRON*8  WORKS. 


2.  'Etoc/toc  qrof  lie  tw 

•fX**  l**Ta  ©•«£• 

3.  *OX«  [t«  irp«>/tA*T«] 
iia  plow  rm  [Xoyov]  lyf- 
vwuuf,  xal  Xmf^  aim*  9i> 
lytn  uanva  ttrt  lyn*. 

4.  Ei'f  auTW  5to»  (m* 
JUti  q  £««  VTOT  TO  ^d»C  TO* 

ArOpbvtn. 

5.  Km  to    f£e    lie  t4? 

ffxortlat  $iyyu,  **l  «  «•• 
Ttia  &i»  to  ft«TaX«Ci. 

6.  "Eytro  iY»e  itifyttiroc 
<itirra\uJKc  A*o  tw  ©•©», 
to*  oVo/u*  tow  'l«ume  • 


2.  Ovroe  5»  iv  *px?  *?** 

to»  0ieV. 

3.  Ilarrav  JJ  avtoS  •>*- 
ftT9*  ««2  y«fic  a^tm>  iyt« 
mto  ovft  iv,  3  yiyvnr. 

4.  *Ev  owto?  £•*«  n»,  xal 
n  £mb  oV  to1  fSf  t£t  av9po«- 
v«ry. 

5.  Kal  to  fie  Ivt?  *■»©- 
rla  faint,  xal  h  rxorla 
•WTO  ou  x«TtXaCiy. 

6.  *£^imto  avdprarof  »»i- 
OTAXfiiMC  «rapi  &fov,  oro- 
fAM  avrm  Imamq. 


THE  INSCRIPTIONS  AT  ORCHOMENUS  FROM 

MELETIUS. 

*OPXOMENOxZf  xom»e  Xxfivov,  TliXif  irori  irXowci*- 
Tam  m2  Io-^iftrraT»t  vporipoT  xaXov/ufai  Botarrsxai 
'A0wu,  lie  to*  oVouw  %ro»  o  Naif  twv  X«fiTorr,  fie  to» 
ov/mov  i«rXqpa«rov  iix«  m  SuCalm,  ovwoe  to  ftafee  aw- 
rxaffk  trori  vkI  t*»  %K<rr*\kyxm.  'Etrantyvpi^w  it; 
alrnt  tw  nlXty  t«  XapiTq>ia,  tow  ofrotov  'Ayvvoe  iwpov 
lnrtyy^C  it  rrnXaiQ  fyta  rev  KTirdirroe  Saw  iv*  ovo- 
fcaTf  t9(  Siotomov,  wro  tov  npofTOCTttdAptov  Alorroe,  i«4 
w  Ba*iXi«v  BA0?Xiiet/,  Alarrve,  ut  Konrtf-Tarnm/,  ix™* 
0*«e  ovt« e.    'Ev  f*i»  tjj  /tAuT  Konwe* 


« 


«< 


<« 


«• 


"  0291  fn'xa*  tc>  aywva  t*»  xafimrUtr. 

"  laXwieTijff. 
"  Mine  'AiroXXom'oi/  *Arrio^ive  •»*»  M«uWpov. 

"  K*p*/f. 

"  zoSXoe  Zorfxov  naftoe. 
"  'PA^wWe. 

Ntv/btntioe  Not/fumou  'AdovaToe. 

"  ITMnTqe  l«"<«. 
*A/xi)v»ac  Ai^uoitXlove  GnCAroe. 
"  AuXnTne* 
"  'AvoXXo'aVroe  'AiroXXoKnv  KfiC- 

<(  AwXaro'oV. 
"  'PoSkviroe  fPofc«iro5  *Apyffoe. 

"  Ki6api0~r*e> 
"  ^ay(ae  'AitoXXo^otov  to?  +anw  AtoXlvc  *^o  KvfMe* 
"  Kidapafte. 
Av/bMTptoc  TLaffJLStionw  KaX^n^wof. 

"  TpaywWe- 
'imroKpcl'nie  'Apirro/btivove  'Po'Jicf . 
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"  KaXXwTpaToc  'E^ojiiVtw  OnCaroe. 

"  riOMTqe  2*TVp*1, 
'A/j.m*C  ^qp*oxXiove  OaCatoe. 

"  'TwonfiTne. 
AMpodioe  Aflopodiot;  TapAmnoe* 

"  IIo4»jT«e  Tp«y«»hi»y. 
"  ZofojiX«e  Zo^oxXioyc  'AdiTvaToe. 
"  'T^roxpiTfle. 
JCaC*piX°C  6ioo^»pov  0nCa7oe* 

"  IToivrqe  K*/xm&vv. 
AXi^avi^oe  'Afie^rotnq  'AdutaToe. 
M  "TiroirpiTfle- 
*'  "ATTttXoc  'ATTaXou  *A0mw?oe. 

"  Oth  UUm  tcv  w/trMj-ror  ayifxa  rSh  o/uo&wy. 

"  TTaDke  auXn9T«e* 
"  AjoxXJJe  KAXXiftn^w  e«C«7oe. 

"  TTaToae  »>yt/uA«e. 
**  ZTfSTtWe  Euw'xov  OnCaToe. 


«< 


ff« 


« 


« 


M"AriMcA»X*ftfc« 

H  Aio«X7e  KaXXi/bMlto  e«C«&c. 

"  *Ay^«c  cyiftowe. 
"  'PAi woe 'Po&nrotr  'Afyuf. 

"  TfaymMc 
"  'inroxpaTDf  'Api^TO/ulfCve'PAoW- 

"  KaifMfUe. 
M  KaXXiA^rpaToe  'E^utio^nv  Q«C«7k> 

"Takrn^ua. 

"  Kmfui&tan  n«*T*e. 
((  *AXl{«yl)we  *AM^rume'A0«Mlk.M 

"  *Er  H  Ty  trtff  hy«e. 

"  Mvatf-iyM  op^orroe  ^/MfoStTMrroe  to* 

"  XofiTitVtof f  iv«fi«rT»  rarrarr  ti  will  ins^P  t4 

"  i«x«r/«T«e. 

"  tiXroe  ♦iXi'w*  'AdmMwe. 
"Kap«{. 

"  Elpoilfce  2«*p«Tioe  etiCfi«c. 
11  n«tiT«e. 

(<  Mq^TMp  M«O*T0p0e  «>MUMlve« 

"  'Pa+ttAie. 
"  Kp«T«?  KXi«vee  euCtioe* 

"  AuXltTae. 

"  nipiymte  'HpoxXii^**  Kco{iuk^ 

"  AbXAlve^se* 
"  Aa/bunriToe  rXaux*  *Ap><*e» 

"  KiS«/«rTie. 
"  AofMTpoe  'A/bt«Xv»  AtoXi&e  «*»  MotfWie* 

"  Tpa/tt«v^oc. 
"  'A^nXavrw^wpoe  novdiM  Tflfarraoc. 

"  K«/uAfo}«e. 

Nutoo^rpaToe  ♦tXo«srp«Tt»  Ga*Cs*>{. 

"  Ta  ivoiftii*  Ktt^A««^«C' 
Ebap^oe  *Hpoo^»r«f  K«fan«V(.M  • 

*E»  £XA«  Aid*. 
"  Mup*x»f  noXimfaTwe  %Uf»rvfMt  hoytrvn:  utyr* 
"  X*fmy%ia'arnS  unicorns  hwctv  iitAauy  r*pMt 
ip^orroe  »uX*orroc  «Xi«e  •  IWroe  aXkiHiimc*" 

*Ev  iripof  A»0«. 

Svtifxot  ap^orroe*  fUiwe  ^ttXowfla*,  ipx*  ••-"*,***  *; 
"  EuC«Xi  AfXttafJU*  $«xtta  .........  «e  i«^*"  ^  "; 

,f  o*ovyypa<^i  triiVi  w  woXifAafxm,  «t  t«»  mt«t«*». 

"  aMXopivoe  Tie  fuyyfetybs  T»e  **/^*«**  **?  *ff**t 

••  iw  ^«K«v  «i  »««"i«Xirir  .........  m  T«fiiprtioV»  *«•••« 

"  Jtq  o\i/t*oTlX|Tif  XiwnJa/**,  ft*  ^«we»  bao)*^**  XV^ 
"  yf ~*  iuit  to  4«^i07u«  to*  ttfur, 

"  *x««e  T»/ui«e  »iri*f#«i  ivC^Xi/  ipx1*^  ****'  **l 
"  Tie  0-ouy^a^m  to  JUiTaXwrw  «At  to  4^tf.tt*  ™ 
"  «SifAo»(  anXo^ooe  T«e  rwyyf*f*c  **:  «fiJ,K  *** 

««  «»?*X»,  jw  iu<|>po»«t  ^«ju«e.  Ki  wkf  oW>«»  •** 
'■  <fxrc^*pa»  x^P"**'*  *n  Xver*l»f*of  taftoriXij;  tim  t«t 
'•  iroXi|uapxitf'f  *•  T*y  tt«T0VT4Mff. 


« 


ti 


«« 


«i 


I 


««xoju*o*tji  ESC»xoe  w+f  T«e  iroxwe »»  I^m*  *"»  "* 

••  T«e  of*«xo>4»e  T«e  Tifl*V»e  ^»«fX*  ^X^1*'  '**a^ 

•«  &iiXO«fl/«t  ftii    OUT   o>i*Xm   «iT«    ITI   ov«»  «MJ 

«•  «'X»r,  *XX*  i«xi  *irr*  «pJ  frame, «»  ^T^f 
"  Tjf  roXi  to  Ix0*7*?  *•«  «i«VH«Ci  •»/**•****  "^ 


"  vov  XP**0*  EwCwXw  iwl  vo/lux?  P  in  ivirTxpa  Bovijrtn 
°  rowy  ftrwvc  **»  xxt{i»c  fi  ««ti  wooCxtwc  wr  5ywc 

"  xuX^  *fx*  T*  w**"  *  to*/*™*  •s/ul7*  &wyxpx»» 

"  afxorrm  spx*/""^  Awoypx^srflw  *i  EwCoAoy  xxt* 
'•  stixwroy  Uaarn  wAp  to*  Tx/utxy  x*  Toy  yof*ary  xy  txti 
•■  xxw^xtx  tv>  wpoCxTO#y,K*  raw iiyi/y,  x«  tow  Bower, *hrm 
•«  firwwt,  **  xxriyx  Arx/uxi*y  Sim  to  «rXi79«c  /ui«  Awo- 
"  ypxfiro  «Th  wxfoyx  wysypx/u/umry  h  rn  nayx-pin 

"  «  iiiurnf n  to  irrojutov  EwCoiXov  tyilXst 

••  Xic  T«7y  ipyo/uiyi«v  xpyowpio* rtrrafaxtrra 

"  EvCwXw  xxS*  sxxrToy  iyixwroy,  xq  Tdxoy  ^spira*  tyxx- 
•'  /uAc txc  juyxc  sxx'rrxc  **tA  /u«7yx ....... 

"  T0»  X>t  f/blWpX*T0C  i*-™   TW   ipX°ft*V,W ***   T* 

*E»  xXXoic  Ai'Soic- 
"  'AyoWpx  rwyfopw  yx7pi.M  NOKTEZ.  "ICxXXiVitw  A/u- 
*a>X»C  ***  AXXxi.  •   'Er  otitfAi*  'Ewiypxf  »  ttoy  row,  4 
«ysw/ux>  2  *i  V*llff  wwoypA<f>o/u«,  «*  *•*•"*  wporiypx^wy. 
JCxi  tA  4flc  * 


The  following  to  the  Prospectus  of  a  translation  of  Ana- 
charsis  Into  Romaic,  by  my  Romaic  master,  Marmarotouri, 
who  wished  to  publish  it  in  England. 

EIArfZIZ  TTnOrPAwlKH\ 

np«c  tow*  sy         f  »Xoyfys7c  xxi  f  iXiXXuxc* 
*020I  tic  |8*Cxi*  wxyrofrxwA  irrowjwriy,  ifswpowy  woVoy 
f7vxf  to*  ypmn/uoy  TBff  'irTopixc,  *»  «&rflff  J"*P  ISiwp'VM- 

TX4  9  WXlif  f*»(A*KpVffJ.m  WxXxtdTHC,   ***  3l«JpOWT«  *C 

tv  xxroVrpo*  nfo,  wpAfsic  *xi  iWnriic  woXXSy  xxi  &x- 
flpxy  E0ySy  axl  riwr?  «rv  «r$y  /uri/uqy  hirairxTO  xxi  iW 
rsim  h  'irropix*  Ajflyar*c  sic  xtSyx  tot  Avxvtx. 

Mix  Tfrow'EwiOTfl/uni  s7yxi  luxwoxwroc,  xxi  h  txwto* 
b+tXifxn,  n  «p«ttw  ilwrfy  xyxyxxfx'  fori  Xo«ro»  kfAi~e 
(dm  nk  t*?  uxnpou^ta*,  /*»  n$iwp«mc  oirrs  to>  ap^Ac 
t5?  llnyttm  (**<,  wofli?  won  jurf  wiff  ivfleW«v  t?f  Tic 
n«rp/l*f  ft«C,  e^TS  tA  Mm,  tA  it«Top6W^u»T«  ium  w 
•WksjWv  t«o»  ;  * A»  ijMrr*<r*»n*w  touc  'AXX»yii«rcf  ifiupow 
Ws  /uiSc  Wo*ow  IxH**9™  I«~rop*«Sc  tw  Apx*»  «**  ™ 
wploiW  ▼•>  wpoyo»«  (*•<,  ixxi  x«  Towoypa^^c  f*»ff 
fc»Xw*  tAc  iid-sic  t5»  n«Tpf>o»»  (Mt,  «*l  slorii  x«PJ- 
ywyol  yai/um  /us  to«c  ysoiypa^ouc  «»  nfwKAC,  f«ac 
Xiyw,  i>«  sTvisi  *u  *A0iw«f  IW  n  Zwaprii,  last  al  BUCai, 

rirm  rrlh*  h  fw'Xui  Awi^w  *  P*f*  'E*ftXf*  ***  ^ 
aXXn? .  Tovtoc  ftlitoW/uno-s  Twir  /u»«  w^Xm»,  i*J~w^  rr>ri\- 
Xm  m\  t{ .  npo#-ST»  at  spo»T^o-o*/xs»  avrovc  towc  ^  'EX- 
Xw«c  XII?*y,0^''f  /«*•* •  w^w  ^mfMuri$9trm»9k  lfspsw<- 
«»o«»  Apyoc  to*w  waXatsc,  A»wwo©-t<X«ic  (**i  aw«tf/ftirr«i 
fti  •frrwc  roue  Xiyci/f .  "  K«toc  i  U  Z«ii««c  'A^ff'C* 
'•  «r  fty  iwipi/pXiTo  tA  w«vtv^o*uiw  laiTva  Kkifxara 
14  t»c  'EXXA^oc,  «»  *■»  i^^P««  tA  Afwi^T^  tA  ndn 
"  jum  tsw«  No/i*ot;c  t5»  'EXXfaw,  WsXs  pity  Zawflnc  a«2 
"to*  oVo/m  x«l  to  wp«yfi««  ovtoi  x«2  i  ^u<TSpoc  *I«Tpdci 
"  *►  Ny  if*atdavt  tA  tou  'lirvoHjaTWt,  Hi  IMraro  vA 
"  wpoywpftr*  rfc  Tin  "rlvw  ^e5*  A»  •  "  V"»  No^odlmc 
••  Wt  7{iT»t8  tA  too  ZiUf,  Ai/*oupywf  »w2  nirrajioi?, 
"  Ny  ioWro  yA  pi^/unflTi  a«r  vA  xaXiSpv«07  tA  n9n  rSh 
"  'O/uovtvaV  tou*  Av  o'PnTaop  So  «wuyd»{sro  tA(  ivf  poh/xf 
"  xal  towc  yxp«rrto"/uoi»c  w  Au^o^tfowc,  tiv  iyipyou«y 


«c 


•W 


•« 


■if  tAc  +^C^  twf  Axpo*T5if  tou.  "Av  o  Nloc  'AyAyxp^c, 
t  Kuptoc  'ACCok  Bxf0oXoj*xroc  Wv  Ayiy/tw irx»  /ui  ^toyA- 
Xw  Ivt/ueyny  *«)  e-ai+if  toi»c  *xioy  lY^wnyYf** 
f*7c  t5»  'EXXAyaw,  IJipiuffly  xutwc  ««tA  ^x6Vc  l«i 
TfUxmrm  Wa.  It*,  «y  UOiXn  ICwfAyjf  toutw  r^y  wipi 
*IAX^«y  'IfTtfftW  tow,  Iitjc  ns«*yno"»c  tow  Niow  Ayx- 
XifwMf  •*f'  *it*5  WpnmfM&rk,  ««  lie  *W  TAc 


EvpenrxixAc  AixXtXTWc  /ufTSyXafTr/jrdii."  Xx4  i» 
Xo*y«,  ol  NsxVnpM,  Ay  Mv  iwioyxy  tU  obryevt  rove  ITpoyo* 
yovc  /uxc,  WsXxy  7o"«(  wfJUMpewTxt  mxtxIojc  /uiy/t  tov 
vuv.  AvtA  My  sTyxi  Aoyta  ItoWiXfl-fiSyw  JiA  to  $t\oyni( 
rpxixov,  sTyxi  W  9<XxX«00</f  ripjuxvov,  oo-Tic  1/uhtA^jmwi 
toy  Nioy  *Ayx^xf0-iv  Awo  tou  rxXXtxou  sic  to  rsp/uayixov. 

"Ay  Xoiwoy  xx2  r/uiT;  $i\*f*n  yA  fttdi(x*/t«iy  t?c  ywi- 
o-t««ff  t£v  Xx/t«wp«y  xxT0p9«/uxT«v  o'wou  Ixxftxy  o2  $*u- 
fixf-rot  sxstyoi  npowxToptc  hpt£r,  at  iwidv/uSptv  yA  fA&&»- 
f4.tr  'rin  wpioloy  xx*   Av£n<rir  rm  lif  tAc  tIx»c  ««i 

*fiWI7Tq/UXC  XX2  llf  Xxdf  XXXO  lTJ»C  fAoMlCMt,  xy  S^AffASy 

wipitpyiixy  yx  yrmfi<r*(Atf  wo6sy  xxTxyo/Al9xt  xx2  owWei/c 
dxv/AxrTovc  xx2  f*tyxXovc  Aye'pxf,  st  xal  wpoyW/f  fyt£», 
Joy,  q/us7c  Hv  ynffi(o/iAiyf  li?  xxipoy  owov  oi  'AXXoymtc 
&xv/uxf  ovony  xvrouc,  xxi  •?  wxripxc  vamuurovr  fxaQn- 
o-|«;  0-iCorrxi,  xc  <rv#pafA*utr  xwxrrtc  «rpoWfa»ff  slf  rfty 
IxoWiy  tow  Savfxao-iw  towtow  ovyyfOfAfjtar^  tow  Nfow 
'AyxxApofoic. 

*H/^s7c  owy  el  wwoyswxp/usyN  ^iXo/Asy  ixrixio-sf  wpo- 
Oufjutf  ttst  (xrra$pKrtr  tow  BtCXtow  /j.9  rhr  xxtA  to  o^uyxToy 
hfjXv  xxXw  <|»px>»y  tbc  ywy  xxd"  nftxff  o/uiXi'xc,  xxi  ixo'oVrtc 
toSto  t«c  Twwoy,  dixo/usv  to  xxXXofwfoi*  /*•  rwf  Tsoiypx- 
^wowc  nfyxxxc  /ui  AwXxc  'Px»/ux«xxc  Xifwc  «y»"X*P«- 
yftiyowc  s»c  io^xxf*xc  ypx/s*f*xTx,  wpo<rn0sync  o"ti  xXXo 
Xjho-ifAn  xxi  kffx&icn  si?  T«y  *I*-rop»xy. 

#OXoy  to  <rvyyftLUfxa  HXii  ylvfi  i»c  To/ttowc  *»*ux 
xxtA  fjUfJwrtr  tiic  iTxXixife  ix>oo-toic.  *H  t«aw  iVow  tow 
ZwywxppxTOf  s7vxi  ^ieptnx  hxxi^  t?c  Bilmc  eU  tjv 
wpo^iiixw  T»jy  yf^ypx4>ix*v  wiyxxxpy.  'O  ^(Xoyivdc  owy 
Zwtfpo/urrtc  wpiwsi  yA  wXnpxVii  «»c  «Afl»  t6(a»  f  ispiw  JVx 
xaX  Kxpxrrxnx  ffxoo-i  Tiic  Btsywff,  xxi  towto  x«P«f  **^*- 
lAiea  wpoJoo-tr,  AXX'  iuduf  o'wow  SiXsi  rm  wxpx^oW  o  To/aoc 
Tw*«/btsyoc  xxt  hfd&ns. 

'Effct/Aiw  tuu  tvMfMMf  hxCtoMftTS  *EXX^vof>  rixitec 
Tbc  w/usTfpxc  Ayxwnc  ifepni/fcisyoi. 

'iofxyrac  Mxp/MXMTOwpuc. 
AnpirpMc  Bmspnc. 
Z«tfOo«y  npsCsroc. 

'Ey  Tfiirrfsi,  tJ  wpoJrji  'OxTo*Cptow,  1799. 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  ROMAIC. 

a  IIATE'PAMAZ  i  wow  sTo-xi  sic  towc  owpxvowc,  Ac 
xytx^0ji  to  SyofiA  no.  "A;  Ixfln  n  /Sxo-iXsix  0>ow.  *A?  yftji 
to  SiXnfAA  o*ow,  xxflAc  «^C  *•»  •«■«»•»»  ^C>  *«i  «^C  "» 
ym.    Tl  4*tfAifA*c  to  xxftjfuptw,  Wc  /uxc  to  rifxif*. 

Kx2  ct^x*^  r**C  T*  XP*"/1***'  *****  ***  *A**rc  rwy" 
X«pewpsy  towc  xptofwXiTxc  /uxc.  «^  («»  #**>  r^P«*ff 
wttpour/uov,  AXXA  ixiw6lpw0-i  /uxc  A»i  to>  wowpoV.  -Oti 
ihun  o-ow  slyxi  «  Beurt\*U  H,  n  Ivyx/uic,  «xJ  i  *%•,  s*c 
TowcxlSyxc*  'A/u«jy. 

IK  GREEK. 
IIA'TEP  A/uAn»  o  iv  to7c  owpxvotc,  Ayixtfverw  ri  oyo/ux 
row.  'EX0Jtoj  h  0*ti\mU  row"  yivt&rw  to  dlX«/uA  row, 
«C  sy  owpxyo;,  xxi  iw»  rJ»c  y»c.  Toy  Aproy  fl/u£y  tw  iwiow- 
crtw  »c  4f*7y  rA/uspov.  Kxi  A^c  V"'  **  •f**xVMITtt 
o/buSy,  Ac  «x2  fl/uiTc  A^ti/uiv  to7c  o^sixItxic  «/uAV«  Kiti 
^  slrsvfyxiic  np*t  «»C  *tip«r/u«y,  AXXA  prxi  */u«C  «*^ 
tow  twww.'  "Oti  row  Irriy  h  0xnXi/x,  xxi  h  Itirafuf, 
xxi  4  HZ*  itc  towc  xlfiyxc.  'Af«4y. 
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DON  JUAN. 


Note  [A].  —  Lrrk  to  thx  Editor  or  M  Mr 

Gkandmothek's  Bimw."  l 


tsw* 


«M»,p.ati.] 


Mr  Dsab  Romnrrs, 

As  a  believer  In  the  church  of  England— to  say  nothing 
of  the  State— I  hare  been  an  oorarional  reader  and  great 
admirer  of,  though  not  a  subscriber  to,  your  Review,  which 
is  rather  expensive.  But  I  do  not  know  that  any  part  of  its 
contents  ever  gave  me  much  surprise  till  the  eleventh  article 
of  your  twenty-seventh  number  made  ita  appearance.  Too 
have  there  most  vigorously  refuted  a  calumnious  accusation 
of  bribery  and  corruption,  the  credence  of  which  in  the  public 
mind  might  not  only  have  damaged  your  reputation  as  a 
clergyman*  and  an  editor,  but,  what  would  have  been  still 
worse,  have  injured  the  circulation  of  your  journal ;  which,  I 
regret  to  hear,  is  not  so  extensive  as  the  "  purity"  (as  you 
well  observe)  "  of  its,  Ac.  *c"  and  the  present  taste  for 
propriety,  would  induce  us  to  expect.  The  charge  itself  is 
of  a  solemn  nature,  and,  although  in  verse,  is  couched  in 
terms  of  such  circumstantial  gravity,  as  to  induce  a  belief 
little  short  of  that  generally  accorded  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  to  which  you  so  frankly  subscribed  on  taking  your 
degrees.  It  is  a  charge  the  most  revolting  to  the  heart  of 
man  from  its  frequent  occurrence ;  to  the  mind  of  a  states- 
man, from  its  occasional  truth ;  and  to  the  soul  of  an  editor, 
from  its  moral  impossibility.  You  are  charged  then  in  the 
last  line  of  one  octave  stansa,  and  the  whole  eight  lines  of 
the  next,  via.  309th  and  910th  of  the  first  canto  of  that "  pes- 
tilent poem"  Don  Juan,  with  receiving,  and  still  more 
foolishly  acknowledging  the  receipt  of,  certain  monies,  to 
eulogise  the  unknown  author,  who  by  this  account  must  be 
known  to  you,  if  to  nobody  else.  An  impeachment  of  this 
nature  so  seriously  made,  there  is  but  one  way  of  reflating ; 
and  it  is  my  firm  persuasion,  that  whether  you  did  or  did  not 
(and  I  believe  that  you  did  not)  receive  the  said  monies,  of 
which  I  wish  that  be  had  specified  the  sum,  you  are  quite  right 
in  denying  all  knowledge  of  the  transaction.  If  charges  of  this 
nefarious  description  are  to  go  forth,  sanctioned  by  all  the 
solemnity  of  circumstance,  and  guaranteed  by  the  veracity  of 
verse  (as  Counsellor  Phillips3  would  say),  what  Is  to  become 
of  readers  hitherto  implicitly  confident  in  the  not  less  vera- 
cious prose  of  our  critical  Journals  P  what  is  to  become  of  the 
reviews  ?  And,  if  the  reviews  fail,  what  is  to  become  of 
the  editors  ?  It  is  common  cause,  and  you  have  done  well  to 
sound  the  alarm.  I  myself,  in  my  humble  sphere,  will  be 
one  of  your  echoes.  In  the  words  of  the  tragedian*  Listen, 
M  I  love  a  row,**  and  you  seem  Justly  determined  to  make 
one. 

It  is  barely  possible,  certainly  Improbable,  that  the  writer 
might  have  been  in  jest ;  but  this  only  aggravates  his  crime. 
A  joke,  the  proverb  says,  "  breaks  no  bones ;"  but  it  may 
break  a  bookseller,  or  it  may  be  the  came  of  bones  being 
broken.  The  jest  is  but  a  bad  one  at  the  best  for  the  author, 
and  might  have  been  a  still  worse  one  for  you,  if  your  copious 
contradiction  did  not  certify  to  all  whom  it  may  concern 
your  own  indignant  innocence,  and  the  immaculate  purity  of 
the  British  Review.  I  do  not  doubt  your  word,  my  dear 
Roberts ;  yet  I  cannot  help  wishing  that,  in  a  case  of  such 
vital  importance,  it  bad  assumed  the  more  substantial  shape 

1  ["  Botopna,  Aue.  23.  1819.  I  send  50a  a  letter  to  Roberts,  riened 
'  Wattler  CI  uttcrbuck,*  which  you  m:»j  publish  in  what  form  junj  p'.-.  ***, 
in  answer  to  hi-  -\i*ic>.  I  hart?  had  manv  j--t»  's  of  ni-T  '»  «.".  -urdit . ,  l.ut 
b'!  beits  all  1:1  f..'..v.  Why.  the  wolf  in  sSatp's  clothing  his  tu;i.b!rd  mto 
the  Tery  iraj> '.  "  —  Ixrrtl  n^ron  f.»  Mr.  Murray.] 

2  [Mr.  Flo*  -T.  i<  not.  as  I/ord  P.ytoh  *w  •  to  1-^re  Mir-vo'vei!,  n  t'lnr*- 
jn,  but  a  bArri-:tr  at  Uw.    I:i  17'J-2,  h.-  <.^u!  !iil.itl  a  }<»;vr  ci*Ld  "  'I  he 


man 


of  an  affidavit  sworn  before  tbj 
readily  receives  any  deposition  ; 

it  in  some  way  as  evidence  of 
to  set  fire  to  London,  at  the 

Mm— If  m^j^foy.  (he 


I 


I  am  sure,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  you  wiO.  take 
serrations  of  mine  in  good  part:  they  are  written  in 
of  friendship  not  less  pure  than  your  own  editorial  incegrny. 
I  have  always  admired  you ;  and,  not  knowing 
which  friendship  and  admiration  < 
and  useful  than  that  of  good  advice,  I  shall 
cubrations,  mixed  with  here  and  there  a 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  line  you  should ; 
should  ever  again  be  assailed  with  bribes,  or  i 
them.    By  the  way,  you  don't  say  mnch 
except  that  it  is  ••  flagitious."    This  is  a 
have  cut  it  up ;  because,  to  say  the  truth, 
you  somewhat  assist  any  notions  which  the 
entertain  on  the  score  ojf  the  anonymous 
has  made  you  so  angry. 

Ton  say  no  bookseller  M  was  willing  to  take 
the  publication,  though  most  of  l 
selling  it.'*  Now,  my  dear  friend,  though  we  all 
those  fellows  will  do  any  thing  for 
disgrace  is  more  wfth  the  purchasers  3  < 
less,  there  are;  for  there  can  be  no  very  ■iiasm is  eatnng  u 
you  will,  perceive  by  that  of  the  British  Review)  wttfcoex 
buying.  You  then  add,**  What  can  the  critic  any  r-  1  ana 
sure  I  dont  know ;  at  present  he  says  very  lstae, 
not  much  to  the  purpose.  Then  t 
regards  the  swefvw,  asessj 

condemnation,  as  far  as  regards  the  morahty»  alL"    JJ< 
my  dear  good  Mr.  Roberts,  t  feel  for  you,  a 
tation :  my  heart  bleeds  for  both  ;  and  I  do 
or  not  such  language  does  not  come  positively 
description  of  "  the  puffoolluafve,"  for  which  see  Sheridan  • 
farce  of"  The  Critic,"  (by  the  way,  a  little 
than  your  own  farce  under  the  same  title,) 
of  scene  second,  act  the  first. 

The  poem  is,  it  seems,  sold  as  the  work  of  Lord  Byrwn 
but  you  feel  yourself  «•  at  liberty  to  suppose  it  nee  Lord  Be* 
composition.'*  Why  did  you  ever  suppose  shag  ft  «n  *  1 
approve  of  your  indignation  —  I  applaud  it  —  I  Inal  an 
aa  you  can;  but  perhaps  your  virtuous  wrath 
little  too  far,  when  you  say  that  **  no : 
that  of  sending  into  the  world 
poetry,  the  product  of  studious 
impiety,  appears  to  you  in  so  detestable  a  tight  aa 
arrrptanre  of  a  present  by  the  editor  of  a  review,  as  tiw 
condition  of  praising  an  author."  The  devil  it  does  n\  — 
Think  a  little.  This  is  being  critical  ovurnxnds.  In 
of  Gentile  benevolence  or  Christian  charity,  it 
less  criminal  to  praise  for  a  bribe,  titan  to 
creature  for  nothing ;  and  as  to  the  assertion 
tive  innocence  of  blasphemy  and  Obscenity, 
an  editor's  "acceptance  of  a  1 
that  as  an  Editor  you  say  very  well,  hut.  ee  a  < 
I  would  not  recommend  you  to  1 
a  sermon. 

And  yet  you  say.  M  the  niiierehte  man  (fix: 
as  having  a  soul  of  which  he  cannot  get  dd)**  —Bat  here  I 
I  must  pause  again,  and  inquire  what  Is  the  "t^  «(^i 
parenthesis  ?  We  have  heard  of  **  little  sonL~  or  of  *  cw 
soul  at  all,"  but  never  till  now  of  «•  the  misery  if  bavi&f  » 
soul  of  which  we  cannot  get  rid ;"  a  misery  under  vhncn  y* 
are  possibly  no  great  sufferer,  havfepg  gat  rid 
some  of  the  Intellectual  part  of  your  own  when  you 
this  pretty  piece  of  eloquence. 


at?.   .La.    ■ 


L*    LB» 


Looker-on,"  which  has  sine*  lam  ■Aaudae  4a*»  Uw 

Essn^iMr ;  and  he  u  known,  in  oUhm*umi,  Sjt  as 
FVautkc'ent  Bankruptcy.     Iii   ls-Mt  b»  alai 
Hannah  Marp.j 

3  '.Chariot  Phiit.pt,  Btrriitrf,  w-u  in  th  —  A**4 
l;hh  olwjuracf.    St«  the  Ed*ahuiiti  iUrm,  V*.  .**.) 


APPENDIX. 
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Bat  to  continue.  You  call  upon  Lord  Byron,  always  sap. 
posing  him  not  the  author,  to  disclaim  "  with  all  gentlemanly 
bane,"  ftc.  Arc.  I  am  told  that  Lord  B.  is  In  a  foreign 
country,  soma  thousand  miles  off  it  may  be  s  so  that  It  will  be 
difficult  for  him  to  hurry  to  your  wishes.  In  the  meantime, 
perhaps  yon  yourself  have  set  an  example  of  more  haste  than 
gentility ;  bat "  the  more  haste  the  worse  speed." 

Let  ns  now  look  at  the  charge  itself,  my  dear  Roberts, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  in  some  degree  not  quite  explicitly 
worded: 

M  I  bribed  my  Grandmother*  Review,  the  British." 

I  recollect  hearing,  soon  after  the  publication,  this  subject 
discussed  at  the  tea-table  of  Mr.  Sotheby  the  poet,  who  ex- 
pressed himself,  I  remember,  a  good  deal  surprised  that  you 
had  never  reviewed  his  epic  poem  of  "  Saul,"  nor  any  of  his 
six  tragedies ;  of  which,  in  one  instance,  the  bad  taste  of  the 
pit,  and,  In  all  the  rest,  the  barbarous  repugnance  of  the 
principal  actors,  prevented  the  performance.  Bin.  and  the 
Misses  S.  being  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  perusing  the  proof 
sheets  of  Mr.  S.'s  poems  In  Italy,  or  on  Italy,  as  he  says,  ( 1 
wish,  by  the  by,  Mrs.  S.  would  make  the  tea  a  little  stronger,) 
the  male  part  of  the  comerunione  were  at  liberty  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  poem  and  passage  in  question ;  and 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion.  Some  thought  the  allusion 
was  to  the  "  British  Critic l ; "  others,  that  by  the  expression, 
"  My  Grandmother's  Review,"  it  was  intimated  that  "  my 
grandmother  "  was  not  the  reader  of  the  review,  but  actually 
the  writer ;  thereby  Insinuating,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  you 
were  an  old  woman ;  because,  as  people  often  say, "  Jeffrey's 
Review,"  "  Glffbrd's  Review,"  in  lieu  of  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly:  so  "  my  Grandmother's  Review"  and  Roberts's 
might  be  almost  synonymous.  Now,  whatever  colour  this 
insinuation  might  derive  from  the  circumstance  of  your  wear- 
ing a  gown,  as  well  as  from  your  time  of  life,  your  general 
style,  and  various  passages  of  your  writings,..  I  will  take 
upon  myself  to  exculpate  you  from  all  suspicion  of  the  kind, 
and  assert,  without  calling  Mrs.  Roberts  in  testimony,  that  if 
ever  you  should  be  chosen  Pope,  you  will  pass  through  all 
Che  previous  ceremonies  with  as  much  credit  as  any  pontiff 
since  the  parturition  of  Joan.  It  is  very  unfair  to  Judge  of 
sex  from  writings,  particularly  from  those  of  the  British 
Review.  We  are  all  liable  to  be  deceived ;  and  it  is  an  in- 
disputable fact,  that  many  of  the  best  articles  in  your  journal, 
which  were  attributed  to  a  veteran  female,  were  actually 
written  by  you  yourself;  and  yet  to  this  day  there  are  people 
who  could  never  find  out  the  difference.  But  let  us  return 
to  the  more  fniTM<lla>*  question. 

I  agree  with  you,  that  it  is  impossible  Lord  Byron  should 
be  the  author,  not  only  because,  as  a  British  peer  and  a 
British  poet,  it  would  be  Impracticable  for  him  to  have 
recourse  to  such  facetious  fiction,  but  for  some  other  reasons 
which  you  have  omitted  to  state.  In  the  first  place,  his 
Lordship  has  no  grandmother.  Now,  the  author— and  we 
may  believe  him  la  this— doth  expressly  state  that  the 
•*  British"  is  bis  ■•  Grandmother's  Review;"  and  if,  as  I 
think  I  have  distinctly  proved,  this  was  not  a  mere  figurative 
allusion  to  your  supposed  Intellectual  age  and  sex,  my  dear 
friend.  It  follows,  whether  you  be  she  or  no,  that  there  is  such 
an  elderly  lady  still  extant.  And  I  can  the  more  readily 
credit  this,  having  a  sexagenary  aunt  of  my  own,  who  perused 
you  constantly,  till  unfortunately  falling  asleep  over  the  lead- 
ing article  of  your  last  number,  her  spectacles  fell  off  and 
were  broken  against  the  fender,  after  a  faithful  service  of 
fifteen  years,  and  she  has  never  been  able  to  At  her  eyes 
since;  so  that  I  have  been  forced  to  read  you  aloud  to  her ; 
«nd  chss  Is  la  fact  the  way  m  which  I  became  acquainted  with 
tbe  subject  of  my  present  letter,  and  thus  determined  to 
become  your  public  correspondent 

In  the  next  place,  Lord  B.'s  destiny  seems  in  some  sort 
like  that  of  Hercules  of  old,  who  became  the  author  of  all 
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unappropriated  prodigies.  Lord  B.  has  been  supposed  the 
author  of  the  u  Vampire,"  of  a  "  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem/* 
"  To  the  Dead  Sea,"  of  "  Death  upon  the  Pale  Horse,"  of 
odes  to  "  La  Valette,"  to  u  Saint  Helena,"  to  the  "  Land  of 
the  Gaul,"  and  to  a  sucking  child.  Now,  he  turned  out  to 
have  written  none  of  these  things.  Besides,  you  say,  he 
knows  in  what  a  spirit  of,  ftc.  you  criticise:— Are  you  sure 
he  knows  all  this  ?  that  he  has  read  you  like  my  poor  dear 
aunt  ?  They  tell  me  he  is  a  queer  sort  of  a  man ;  and  I 
would  not  be  too  sure,  if  I  were  you,  either  of  what  he  has 
read  or  of  what  he  has  written.  I  thought  his  style  bad  bwm 
the  serious  and  terrible.  As  to  his  sending  you  money,  this 
Is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard  of  his  paying  his  reviewers 
in  that  coin  j  I  thought  it  was  rather  in  their  ovm,  to  judge 
from  some  of  his  earlier  productions.  Besides,  though  he 
may  not  be  profuse  in  his  expenditure,  I  should  conjecture 
that  his  reviewer's  bill  is  not  so  long  as  his  tailor's. 

Shall  I  give  you  what  I  think  a  prudent  opinion?  1  don't 
mean  to  insinuate,  God  forbid  I  but  if,  by  any  accident,  there 
should  have  been  such  a  correspondence  between  you  and  the 
unknown  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  send  him  back  bis 
money:  I  dare  say  he  will  be  very  glad  to  have  It  again ;  it 
can't  be  much,  considering  the  value  of  the  article  and  the 
circulation  of  the  Journal »  and  you  are  too  modest  to  rate 
your  praise  beyond  its  real  worth— Dont  be  angry,— I  know 
you  won't,— at  this  appraisement  of  your  powers  of  eulogy ; 
for  on  the  other  hand,  my  dear  friend,  depend  upon  it  your 
abuse  is  worth,  not  Its  own  weight,— that's  a  feather,— but 
f/*wr  weight  in  gold.  So  don't  spare  It :  ff  he  has  bargained 
for  that,  give  it  handsomely,  and  depend  upon  your  doing  him 
a  friendly  office. 

But  1  only  speak  In  case  of  possibility ;  for,  as  I  said  before, 
I  cannot  believe,  In  the  first  Instance,  that  you  would  receive 
a  bribe  to  praise  any  person  whatever ;  and  still  less  can  1 
believe  that  your  praise  could  ever  produce  such  an  offer. 
You  are  a  good  creature,  my  dear  Roberts,  and  a  clever 
fellow ;  else  I  could  almost  suspect  that  you  had  fallen  Into 
the  very  trap  set  for  you  in  verse  by  this  anonymous  wag, 
who  will  certainly  be  but  too  happy  to  see  you  saving  him 
the  trouble  of  making  you  ridiculous.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
solemnity  of  your  eleventh  article  does  make  you  look  a  little 
more  absurd  than  yon  ever  yet  looked,  in  all  probability,  and 
at  the  same  time  does  no  good ;  for  if  any  body  believed 
before  in  the  octave  stanias,  they  will  believe  still,  and  you 
will  find  it  not  less  difficult  to  prove  your  negative,  than  the 
learned  Partridge  found  it  to  demonstrate  his  not  being;  dead, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  readers  of  almanacs. 

What  the  motives  of  this  writer  may  have  been  for  (as  you 
magnificently  translate  his  quisling  you)  "  stating,  with  the 
particularity  which  belongs  to  fact,  the  forgery  of  a  groundless 
fiction,"  (do  pray,  my  dear  R.,  talk  a  little  less  u  in  King 
Cambyses'  rein,")  I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  perhaps  to  laugh 
at  you,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  your  benevolently  making  all 
the  world  laugh  also.  I  approve  of  your  being  angry ;  I  tell 
you  I  am  angry  too ;  but  you  should  not  have  shown  it  so 
outrageously.  Your  solemn  "  if  somebody  personating  the 
Editor  of  the,  ftc.  ftc.  has  received  from  Lord  B^or  from  any 
other  person,"  reminds  me  of  Charley  Incledon's  usual  ex- 
ordium when  people  came  into  the  tavern  to  bear  him  sing 
without  paying  their  share  of  the  reckoning—"  if  a  maun,  or 
onp  maun,  or  any  other  maun,"  ftc  ftc  j  you  have  both  the 
same  redundant  eloquence.  But  why  should  you  think  any 
body  would  personate  you  ?  Nobody  would  dream  of  such  a 
prank  who  ever  read  your  compositions,  and  perhaps  not 
many  who  have  beard  your  conversation.  But  I  have  been 
inoculated  with  a  little  of  your  prolixity.  The  fact  b,  my 
dear  Roberts,  that  somebody  has  tried  to  make  a  fool  of  you, 
and  what  he  did  not  succeed  in  doing,  you  have  done  for  him 
and  for  yourself. 

With  regard  to  the  poem  Itself,  or  the  author,  whom  1  can- 
not find  out,  (can  you  7)  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  my  business 
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ii  with  you.  I  am  sure  that  jou  will,  upon  second  thoughts, 
be  really  obliged  to  me  for  the  Intention  of  this  letter,  how- 
erer  far  short  my  expressions  may  bare  alien  of  the  sincere 
good  will,  admiration,  and  thorough  esteem,  with  which  I  am 
ever,  my  dear  Roberts, 

Most  truly  yours, 

WOETLEY  CLUTrUBUCK. 
ISM. 


P.  S.  My  letter  is  too  long  to  revise,  and  the  post  is  going. 
I  forget  whether  or  not  I  asked  you  the  meaning  of  your  last 
words,  "  the  forgery  of  a  groundless  fiction."  Now,  as  all 
forgery  is  fiction,  and  all  fiction  a  kind  of  forgery,  is  not  this 
tautological  ?  The  sentence  would  hare  ended  more  strongly 
with  -  forgery;'*  only,  it  hath  an  awful  Bank  of  England 
sound,  and  would  hare  ended  like  an  indictment,  besides 
sparing  you  sereral  words,  and  conferring  some  meaning  upon 
the  remainder.  But  this  is  mere  rerbal  criticism.  Good-bye 
-.once  more,  yours  truly,  W.  C. 

P.S.  M Is  It  true  that  the  Saints  make  up  the  loss  of  the 

Review  ?— It  is  very  handsome  in  them  to  be  at  so  great  an 
more,  yours,  W.  C. 


Note  [B.]  —  Somz  Obssbvations  upon  an  Article 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  No.  XXIX. ,  August, 
1819. 

"  Whj,  haw  now,  H«*tt  ?  you  look  aaftrily.-.-  JKwftdA. 
(See  "  Testimonies  of  Authors,"  No.  XVII.  ante,  p.  581.] 
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J.  D'ISRAELI,  ESQ. 

THB  AMIABLE  A.HD  INGENIOUS  AUTHOB  OF 
CALAMITIES"  AMD  "  QUABEBLS  OP  AUTHOES  ;* 

THIS  ADDITIONAL  QUABEEL  AND  CALAMITY 
IS  IKSCEIBED  BY 

ONE  OP  THB  NUMBER. 


Bfnch  15.  Uta 

«*  The  life  of  a  writer"  has  been  said,  by  Pope,  I  believe,  to 
be"  «  warfare  upon  eartk."  As  far  as  my  own  experience 
has  gone,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  proposition ;  and, 
like  the  rest,  baring  once  plunged  into  this  state  of  hostility, 
must,  however  reluctantly,  carry  it  on.  An  article  has  ap- 
peared in  a  periodical  work,  entitled  "  Remarks  on  Don 
Juan,"  which  has  been  so  full  of  this  spirit,  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  as  to  require  some  observations  on  mine. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  aware  by  what  right  the  writer 
assumes  this  work,  which  is  anonymous,  to  be  my  production. 
He  will  aniwer.that  there  is  Internal  evidence;  that  is  to  say, 
that  there  are  passages  which  appear  to  be  written  in  my 
name,  or  in  my  manner.  But  might  not  this  have  been  done 
on  purpose  by  another?  He  will  say,  why  not  then  deny  it  ? 
To  this  I  could  answer,  that  of  all  the  things  attributed  to 
me  within  the  last  five  years,— POgrbnages  to  Jerusalem, 
Deaths  upon  Pale  Horses,  Odes  to  the  Land  of  the  Gaul, 
Adieus  to  England,  Songs  to  Madame  La  Valette,  Odes  to 
St.  Helena,  Vampires,  and  what  not,— of  which,  God  knows 
1  never  composed  nor  read  a  syllable  beyond  their  titles  In 
advertisements,— •  I  never  thought  H  worth  while  to  disavow 
any,  except  ame  which  came  linked  with  an  account  of  my 
"  residence  In  the  Isle  of  MTtylene,"  where  I  never  resided. 


and  appeared  to  be  carrying  the  < 

who  think  my  name  can  be  of  any  nee  to  these,  a  omss  teo  far. 

I  should  hardly,  therefore,  If  I  did  not  take  the  troeMr  to 
disavow  these  tilings  published  m  my  name,  and 
go  out  of  my  way  to  deny  an  anonymous  work  ; 
appear  an  act  of  supererogation.  With 
I  neither  deny  nor  admit  it  to  be 
form  their  own  opinion ;  but.  If  there  be  any  wtao  now.  or  n 
the  progress  of  that  poem.  If  it  Is  to  be 
should  feel  themselves  so  aggrieved  as  to 
explicit  answer,  privately  and  parmnaUy,  they  stasia  hm  t. 

I  have  never  shrunk  from  the  responsfteTltyef  wtaatlhaw 
written,  and  have  more  than  ones  IimjuuwJ  obloyrj  by  at- 
Electing  to  disavow  what  was  attributed  to 
foundation. 

The  greater  part,  however,  of  the 
Juan"  contain  but  little  on  the  work  bsett.whfea 
extraordinary  portion  of  praise  as  a  i 
exception  of  some  quotations,  and  a  few 
the  rest  of  the  article  is  neither  more  dot  1 
attack  upon  the  Imputed  author.  It  b  i 
same  publication:  for  1  recollect  to  have 
similar  remarks  upon  M  Beppo"  (said  to 
by  a  celebrated  northern  preacher) ;  in  which  Che  i 
drawn  was,  that  -  Chflde  Harold,  Byron, 
Beppo,  were  one  and  the  same 
turn  out  to  be,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  *  says, "  Aft* 
gentlemen  at  once."  That  article  was 
Anglicanus;"  which,  I  presume,  being  Intel  jwetadL 
Scotch  Presbyterian.*  I  must  hare  observe,  anil  St  *  - 
once  ludicrous  and  vexatious  to  be 
to  repeat  the  same  thing,— that  my 
peculiarly  hard,  to  being  everlastingly  taken, 
my  own  protagonist.  It  Is  unjust  and  partSeniar.  I 
heard  that'  my  friend  Moore  was  set  down  for  a 
shipper  on  account  of  his  Guebre ;  that  Scott  was 
with  Roderick  Dhu,  or  with  Balfour  of  Barley ; 
withstanding  all  the  magicians  in  Thalaha,  anybody 
taken  Mr.  Southey  for  a  conjuror ;  whereas  I 
difficulty  in  extricating  me  even  from  Manfrei 
Southey  silly  observes  in  one  of  Us  articles  to  caw 
M  met  the  devil  on  the  Jungfrau,  and  bnltted  hsm»:~asrf  I 
answer  Mr.  Southey,  who  has  apparently,  la  Ms  poetical  bee 
not  been  so  successful  against  the  greet  enemy,  that*  ha 
Manfred  exactly  followed  the  sacred  precept,— - 
devil,  and  be  will  flee  from  you."— I  shell  barn  si 
on  the  subject  of  this  person— not  the  devil,  to 
bumble  servant  Mr.  Southey— before  I  «>wheti 
the  present,  I  must  return  to  the  article  to  ties 
Magmsine. 

In  the  course  of  this  article,  amidst 
observations,  there  occur  the  following  words ;— ••  It; 
in  short,  as  If  this  miserable  man,  having 
ssedtef  of  sensual  gratification,  —baring 
sin  even  to  its  bitterest  drags, ' 
he  Is  no  longer  a  human  being  even  hi  his 
cool,  unconcerned  fiend,  laughing  with  a  i 
the  whole  of  the  better  and  worse  etem 
life  is  composed."    In  another  place 
lurking-place  of  his  selfish  and  polluted 
troth,  these  be  bitter  words  lM  —  With 
sentence,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
appears  to  have  been  composed  tor 
the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  Louis  XV. ; 
copied  It  with  as  much  todlnHouoe  as  I  would  a 
from  Suetonius,  or  from  any  of  the  solvate  ibssimiiii  «f 
regency,  conceiving  It  to  be  ssnpry  rerotsst  to/ffse  torasi 
which  ft  is  expressed,  and  to  be  utterly  1 
private  IndividuaL    On  the 
selfish  and  polluted  exile,"  I  have  wmtsfhlasj  mar*  to 
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How  far  the  capital  city  of  a  government,  which  survived  the 
vicissitudes  of  thirteen  hundred  rears,  and  might  still  have 
existed  hot  for  the  treachery  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  Iniquity 
of  hit  Imitators,  —  a  city,  which  was  the  emporium  of  Europe 
when  London  and  Edinburgh  were  dens  of  barbarians,  — 
may  be  termed  a  "  lurking-place,"  I  leave  to  those  who  have 
•Men  or  heard  of  Venice  to  decide.  How  far  my  exile  may 
have  beta  "  polluted,"  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  because  the 
word  It  a  wide  one,  and,  with  some  of  its  branches,  may 
chance  to  overshadow  the  actions  of  most  men ;  but  that  it 
has  been  "  fi^fttA  "  1  deny.  If,  to  the  extent  of  my  means 
and  my  power,  and  my  Information  of  their  calamities,  to 
have  assisted  many  miserable  beings,  reduced  by  the  decay 
of  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  their  consequent  loss  of  sub- 
stance— if  to  have  never  rejected  an  application  which 
appeared  founded  on  truth — If  to  have  expended  In  this 
manner  sums  far  out  of  proportion  to  my  fortune,  there  and 
elsewhere,  be  selfish,  then  have  I  been  selfish.  To  have 
done  such  things  I  do  not  deem  much  ;  but  It  is  hard  indeed 
to  be  compelled  to  recapitulate  them  in  my  own  defence,  by 
such  accusations  as  that  before  me,  like  a  panel  before  a  jury 
calling  testimonies  to  his  character,  or  a  soldier  recording 
his  services  to  obtain  his  discharge.  If  the  person  who  has 
made  the  charge  of  "  selfishness'*  wishes  to  inform  himself 
further  on  the  subject,  he  may  acquire,  not  what  he  would 
wish  to  find,  but  what  will  silence  and  shame  him,  by  apply- 
ing to  the  Consul-General  of  our  nation,  resident  In  the 
place,  who  will  be  in  the  case  either  to  confirm  or  deny  what 
I  have  asserted.  * 

1  neither  make,  nor  have  ever  .made,  pretensions  to  sanctity 
of  demeanour,  nor  regularity  of  conduct ;  but  my  means  have 
been  expended  principally  on  my  own  gratification,  neither 
now  nor  heretofore,  neither  in  England  nor  out  of  it  t  and  it 
wants  but  a  word  from  me,  if  I  thought  that  word  decent  or 
necessary,  to  call  forth  the  most  willing  witnesses,  and  at 
once  witnesses  and  proofs,  in  England  itself,  to  show  that 
there  are  those  who  have  derived  not  the  mere  temporary 
•  relief  of  a  wretched  boon,  but  the  means  which  led  them  to 
Immediate  happiness  and  ultimate  Independence,  by  my  want 
of  that  rtry  "  uVUhuu,"  as  grossly  as  falsely  now  imputed 
to  my  conduct. 

Had  I  been  a  selfish  man  —  had  1  been  a  grasping  man  — 
had  I  been,  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  word,  even  a  prudent 
man,—  I  should  not  be  where  I  now  am ;  I  should  not  have 
taken  the  step  which  was  the  first  that  led  to  the  events 
w  bleb  have  sunk  and  swoln  a  gulf  between  me  and  mine ; 
but  in  this  respect  the  truth  will  one  day  be  made  known : 
In  the  meantime,  as  Durandearte  says.  In  the  Cave  of  Mon- 
tesinos, "  Patience,  and  shuffle  the  cards." 

I  bitterly  feel  the  ostentation  of  this  statement,  the  first  of 
the  kind  I  have  ever  made :  I  feel  the  degradation  of  being 
compelled  to  make  It ;  but  I  also  feel  Its  truth,  and  I  trust  to 
feel  It  on  my  death-bed,  should  it  be  my  lot  to  die  there.  I 
am  not  less  sensible  of  the  egotism  of  all  this ;  but,  alas  1  who 
have  made  me  thus  egotistical  In  my  own  defence,  If  not 
they,  who,  by  perversely  persisting  in  referring  fiction  to 
truth,  and  tracing  poetry  to  life,  and  regarding  characters  of 
Imagination  as  creatures  of  existence,  have  made  me  person- 
ally responsible  for  almost  every  poetical  delineation  which 
fancy,  and  a  particular  bias  of  thought,  may  have  tended  to 
produce? 

The  writer  continues  : — "  Those  who  are  acquainted,  « 
u^b  not  f  with  tb*pu4*\juMoit*oi  the  prirtte  We  tfLwd 
B.'*  Ac  Assuredly,  whoever  may  he  acquainted  with  these 
•*  main  Incidents,"  the  writer  of  the  "  Remarks  on  Don 
Juan"  Is  not,  or  he  would  use  every  different  language. 
That  which  I  believe  he  alludes  to  as  a  M  main  Incident,'*  hap- 
pened to  be  a  very  subordinate  one,  and  the  natural  and 
almost  Inevitable  consequence  of  event*  and  circumstances 
long  prior  to  the  period  at  which  It  occurred.  It  Is  the  last 
drop  which  makes  the  cup  ma  over,  and  mine  was  already 


full.— But,  to  return  to  this  man's  charge :  he  accuses  Lord  B. 
of  "an  elaborate  satire  on  the  character  and  manners  of  his 
wife."   From  what  parts  of  Don  Juan  the  writer  has  Inferred 
this  he  himself  best  knows.  As  far  as  I  recollect  of  the  female 
characters  In  that  production,  there  is  but  one  who  Is  depicted 
In  ridiculous  colours,  or  that  could  be  interpreted  as  a  satire 
upon  any  body.    But  here  my  poetical  sins  are  again  re- 
visited upon  me,  supposing  that  the  poem  be  mine.'  If  I 
depict  a  corsair,  a  misanthrope,  a  libertine,  a  chief  of  insur- 
gents, or  an  infidel,  he  is  set  down  to  the  author ;  and  if,  in 
a  poem  by  no  means  ascertained  to  be  my  production,  there 
appears  a  disagreeable,  casuistical,  and  by  no  means  respect- 
able female  pedant,  it  Is  set  down  for  my  wife.    Is  there  any 
resemblance?    If  there  be.  It  Is  in  those  who  make  it :  lean 
see  none.    In  my  writings  I  have  rarely  described  any  cha- 
racter under  a  fictitious  name :  those  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
have  had  their  own — in  many  cases  a  stronger  satire  in  itself 
than   any  which  could  be  appended  to  it     But  of  real 
circumstances  I  have  availed  myself  plentifully,  both  in  the 
serious  and  the  ludicrous —  they  are  to  poetry  what  land- 
scapes are  to  the  painter ;  but  my  figure*  are  not  portraits. 
It  may  even  have  happened,  that  1  have  seised  on  some 
events  that  have  occurred  under  my  own  observation,  or  In 
my  own  family,  as  I  would  paint  a  view  from  my  grounds, 
did  It  harmonise  with  my  picture ;  but  I  never  would  intro- 
duce the  likenesses  of  its  living  members,  unless  their  features 
could  be  made  as  favourable  to  themselves  as  to  the  effect ; 
which,  in  the  above  instance,  would  be  extremely  difficult. 

My  learned  brother  proceeds  to  observe,  that "  It  is  in  vain 
for  Lord  B.  to  attempt  In  any  way  to  justify  his  own  beha- 
viour in  that  affair;  and  now  that  he  has  so  openly  and 
audaciously  invited  inquiry  and  reproach,  we  do  not  see  any 
good  reason  why  he  should  not  be  plainly  told  so  by  the 
voice  of  his  countrymen."  How  far  the  "  openness  "  of  an 
anonymous  poem,  and  the  "  audacity  "  of  an  imaginary  cha- 
racter, which  the  writer  supposes  to  be  meant  for  Lady  B., 
may  be  deemed  to  merit  this  formidable  denunciation  from 
their  "  most  sweet  voices,"  I  neither  know  nor  care ;  but 
when  he  tells  me  that  I  cannot "  In  any  wajjustyy  my  own 
behaviour  in  that  affair,'*  I  acquiesce,  because  no  man  can 
"  J**t\/9  '*  himself  until  he  knows  of  what  he  Is  accused ;  and 
I  have  never  bad— and,  God  knows,  my  whole  desire  has 
ever  been  to  obtain  It—  any  specific  charge,  in  a  tangible 
shape,  submitted  to  me  by  the  adversary,  nor  by  others, 
unless  the  atrocities  of  public  rumour  and  the  mysterious 
silence  of  the  lady's  legal  advisers  may  be  deemed  such.  But 
is  not  the  writer  content  with  what  has  been  already  said 
and  done  ?  Has  not "  the  general  voice  of  his  countrymen" 
long  ago  pronounced  upon  the  subject  —  sentence  without 
trial,  and  condemnation  without  a  charge  ?  Have  I  not  been 
exiled  by  ostracism,  except  that  the  shells  which  pro- 
scribed me  were  anonymous  ?  Is  the  writer  Ignorant  of  the 
public  opinion  and  the  public  conduct  upon  that  mrasiftn  ? 
If  he  Is,  I  am  not:  the  public  will  forget  both,  long  before  1 
shall  cease  to  remember  either. 

The  man  who  is  exiled  by  a  faction  has  the  consolation  of 
thinking  that  he  is  a  martyr ;  he  Is  upheld  by  hope  and  the 
dignity  of  his  cause,  real  or  imaginary:  he  who  withdraws 
from  the  pressure  of  debt  may  indulge  in  the  thought  that 
time  and  prudence  will  retrieve  his  circumstances  :  he  who 
if  condemned  by  the  law  has  a  term  to  his  banishment,  or  a 
dream  of  Its  abbreviation ;  or,  it  may  be,  the  knowledge  or 
the  belief  of  some  injustice  of  the  law,  or  of  its  -1— «iff- 
tratlon  in  his  own  particular  \  but  he  who  Is  outlawed 
by  general  opinion,  without  the  intervention  of  hostile 
politics,  illegal  Judgment,  or  embarrassed  rlrnimst auras, 
whether  he  be  tnnorent  or  guilty,  must  undergo  all  the 
bitterness  of  exile,  without  hope,  without  pride,  without 
alleviation.  This  ease  was  mine.  Upon  what  grounds  the 
public  founded  their  opinion,  I  am  not  aware ;  but  it 
general,  and  It  was  decisive.    Of  me  or  of  mine  they ! 
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little,  except  that  I  had  written  what  U  called  poetry,  was  a 
nobleman,  had  married,  became  a  father,  and  was  Involved 
in  differences  with  my  wile  and  her  relatives,  no  one  knew 
why,  because  the  persons  complaining  refused  to  state  their 
grievance*.  The  fashionable  world  was  divided  into  parties, 
mine  consisting  of  a  very  small  minority :  the  reasonable 
world  was  naturally  on  the  stronger  side,  which  happened  to 
be  the  lady's,  as  was  most  proper  and  polite.  The  press  was 
active  and  scurrilous ;  and  such  was  the  rage  of  the  day, 
that  the  unfortunate  publication  of  two  copies  of  vermes, 
rather  complimentary  than  otherwise  to  the  subjects  of  both, 
was  tortured  Into  a  species  of  crime,  or  constructive  petty 
treason.  I  was  accused  of  every  monstrous  vice  by  public 
rumour  and  private  rancour :  my  name,  which  had  beau  a 
knightly  or  a  noble  one  since  my  fathers  helped  to  conquer 
the  kingdom  for  William  the  Norman,  was  tainted.  1  felt 
that,  if  what  was  whispered,  and  muttered,  and  mur- 
mured was  true,  I  was  unfit  for  England ;  if  false,  England 
was  unfit  for  me.  I  withdrew :  but  this  was  not  enough.  In 
other  countries,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Alps, 
and  by  the  blue  depth  of  the  lakes,  I  was  pursued  and 
breathed  upon  by  the  same  blight.  I  crossed  the  mountains, 
but  it  was  the  same ;  so  I  went  a  little  farther,  and  settled 
myself  by  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  like  the  stag  at  bay, 
who  betakes  him  to  the  waters. 

K  I  may  judge  by  the  statements  of  the  few  friends  who 
gathered  round  me,  the  outcry  of  the  period  to  which  I  allude 
was  beyond  all  precedent,  all  parallel,  even  in  those  cases 
where  political  motives  have  sharpened  slander  and  doubled 
enmity.  I  was  advised  not  to  go  to  the  theatres,  lest  I  should 
be  hissed,  nor  to  my  duty  in  parliament,  lest  I  should  be 
insulted  by  the  way ;  even  on  the  day  of  my  departure,  my 
roost  intimate  friend  told  me  afterwards,  that  he  was  under 
apprehensions  of  violence  from  the  people  who  might  be 
assembled  at  the  door  of  the  carriage.  However,  I  was  not 
deterred  by  these  counsels  from  seeing  Kean  in  his  best  cha- 
racters, nor  from  voting  according  to  my  principles ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  third  and  last  apprehensions  of  my  friends,  I 
could  not  share  in  them,  not  being  made  acquainted  with 
their  extent  till  some  time  after  I  had  crossed  the  Channel. 
Even  If  I  had  been  so,  I  am  not  of  a  nature  to  be  much 
affected  by  men's  anger,  though  I  may  feel  hurt  by  their 
aversion.  Against  all  individual  outrage,  I  could  protect  or 
redress  myself ;  and  against  that  of  a  crowd,  I  should  pro- 
bably have  been  enabled  to  defend  myself,  with  the  assistance 
of  others,  as  has  been  done  on  similar  occasions. 

1  retired  from  the  country,  perceiving  that  I  was  the 
object  of  general  obloquy ;  I  did  not  Indeed  Imagine,  like 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  that  all  mankind  was  in  a  conspi- 
racy against  me,  though  I  had  perhaps  as  good  grounds  for 
such  a  chimera  as  ever  he  had :  but  I  perceived  that  I  had  to 
a  great  extent  become  personally  obnoxious  in  England, 
perhaps  through  my  own  fault,  but  the  fact  was  Indisputable : 
the  public  in  general  would  hardly  have  been  so  much 
excited  against  a  more  popular  character,  without  at  least  an 
accusation  or  a  charge  of  some  kind  actually  expressed  or 
substantiated,  for  1  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  common  and 
every-day  occurrence  of  a  separation  between  man  and  wife 
could  in  itself  produce  so  great  a  ferment.  I  shall  say  nothing 
of  the  usual  complaints  of  "  being  prejudged,"  "  condemned 
unheard,"  "  unfairness,"  "  partiality,*'  and  so  forth,  the 
usual  changes  rung  by  parties  who  have  had,  or  are  to  have, 
a  trial ;  but  1  was  a  little  surprised  to  And  myself  condemned 
without  being  favoured  with  the  act  of  accusation,  and  to 
perceive  in  the  absence  of  this  portentous  charge  or  charges 
whatever  it  or  they  were  to  be,  that  every  possible  or  impos-* 
sible  crime  was  rumoured  to  supply  its  place,  and  taken  for 
granted.  This  could  only  occur  m  the  ease  of  a  person  very 
much  disliked ;  and  I  knew  no  remedy,  having  already  used 
to  their  extent  whatever  little  power*  I  might  possets  of 
pleasing  in  society.  1  had  no  party  m  fashion,  though  I  was 
afterwards  told  that  there  was  one —but  it  was  not  of  my 
formation,  oor  did  I  then  know  of  its  existence,  none  In 
literature  ;  and  in  politics  I  had  voted  with  the  Whigs,  with 


precisely  that  importance  whicha  Whig 

Tory  days,  and  with  such  personal 

leaders  in  ooth  booses  as  the  society  la  which  1  the* 

tioned,  but  without  claim  or  expectation  of  any  thsng 

friendship  from  any  one,  except  a  few  yoang  man  of  sbj 

age  and  standing,  and  a  few  others 

which  last  it  had  bean  my  fortune  to 

of  difficulty.    Thk  was.  mfs*^  to  stand  alonm:  and  1 

leet,  some  time  after,  Madame  da  Staelaaidcomcm  8 

land, u  You  should  not  have  warred  with  tan  world ft 

iiot  do —it  Is  too  strong  always  for  any  individual:  I 

once  tried  it  in  early  Ufa,  hot  it  will  not  do."    I 

acquiesce  m  the  truth  of  this  remark  ;  but  the 

done  me  the  honour  to  begin  the 

peace  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  courting  and 

it,  I  am  not  qualified  to  obtain  its  countenance.    I 

in  the  words  of  CampbeU, 

"  Then  wed  thee  to  an  exiled  lot. 
And  if  the  world  hath  loved  thee  not, 
Its  absence  may  be  borne." 
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I  recollect,  however,  that,  having; 
Hominy's  conduct,  (he,  having  a  general 
acted  as  adviser  to  the  adversary,  alleging, 
minded  of  his  retainer,  that  he  had  forgotten  it,  as 
had  so  many,)  I  observed  that  some  of  those 
eagerly  laying  the  axe  to  my  roof-tree,  might 
shaken,  and  feel  a  portion  of  what  they  had  *"<*-»i»i* 
fell,  and  crushed  him. 

I  have  heard  of,  and  believe,  that  there  are  awman 
so  constituted  as  to  be  insensible  to  injuries  ;  bat 
that  the  best  mode  to  avoid  taking  vengeance  Is  to  j 
the  way  of  temptation.    I  hope  that  I  may  never 
opportunity,  for  1  am  not  quite  sure  that  1  coaU 
having  derived  from  my  mother  something  of  the 
vidmn  ingaUuxn  Scotorwm."    I  have  not  sought, 
not  seek  It,  and  perhaps  it  may  never  come  in  my 
not  in  this  allude  to  the  party,  who  might  be  right 
but  to  many  who  made  her  cause  the  pretext  of 
bitterness.    She,  indeed,  must  have  long  avenged 
own  feelings ;  for  whatever  her  reasons  may  have 
she  never  adduced  them  to  me  at  least),  she 
contemplated  nor  conceived  to  what  she 
of  conducting  the  father  of  her  child,  and  the 
choice. 

So  much  for  M  the  general  voice  of  his 
will  now  speak  of  some  in  particular. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1817,  an  article 
the  Quarterly  Review,  written,  I  believe,  by  Waiter 
doing  great  honour  to  htm,  and  no  disgrace  to  me, 
both  poetically  and  personally  more  than  sufficiently 
able  to  the  work  and  the  author  of  whom  it  created, 
written  at  a  time  when  a  selfish  man  would  not,  — ■? 
one  dared  not,  have  said  a  word  in  favour  of  either 
written  by  one  to  whom   temporary  public 
elevated  me  to  the  rank  of  a  rival — a  proud 
unmerited ;  but  which  has  not  prevented  um 
a  friend,  nor  him  from  more  than  coi 
sentiment.    The  article  in  question  was 
Third  Canto  of  CMlde  Harold;  and  after  assay 
which  it  would  as  ill  become  me  to  repeat  as  to 
eluded  with  M  a  hope  that  1  might  yet  return  to 
How  this  expression  was  received  in  England  Itself 
acquainted,  but  it  gave  great  offence  at  Rome  to  the 
able  ten  or  twenty  thousand  Bngtlsh  travellers 
there  assembled.    I  did  not  visit  Rome  tin  some 
so  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the  fact: 
informed,  long  afterwards,  that  the  great*-*  Ine^giiarJen 
been  manifested  In  the  enlightened  Anglo-drd*  of 
which  happened  to  comprise  wfthm  it— amidst  a 
leaven  of  Welbeck  'Street  and  Devon-Aire  Place, 
loose  upon  their  travels— several  really  well-born 
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bred  families,  who  did  not  the  leu  participate  In  the  feeling 
of  the  hour.  "  Why  should  he  return  to  England  ?  "  was  the 
general  exclamation— I  answer  uthyt  It  is  a  question  I  hare 
occasionally  asked  myself,  and  I  never  yet  could  give  it  a 
satisfactory  reply.  I  had  then  no  thoughts  of  returning,  and 
if  I  hare  any  now,  they  are  of  business,  and  not  of  pleasure. 
Amidst  the  ties  that  have  been  dashed  to  pieces,  there  are 
links  yet  entire,  though  the  chain  itself  be  broken.  There 
are  duties,  and  connections,  which  may  one  day  require  my 
presence— and  I  am  a  father.  I  have  still  some  friends  whom 
I  wish  to  meet  again,  and,  it  may  be,  an  enemy.  These  things, 
and  those  minuter  details  of  business,  which  time  accumulates 
during  absence,  in  every  man's  affairs  and  property,  may,  and 
probably  will,  recall  me  to  England ;  but  1  shall  return  with 
the  same  feelings  with  which  I  left  it,  in  respect  to  itself, 
though  altered  with  regard  to  individuals,  as  r  have  been 
more  or  less  Informed  of  their  conduct  since  my  departure ; 
for  It  was  only  a  considerable  time  after  it  that  I  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  real  facts  and  full  extent  of  some  of  their 
proceedings  and  language.  My  friends,  like  other  friends, 
«from  conciliatory  motives,  withheld  from  me  much  that  they 
could,  and  some  things  which  they  thould  have  unfolded ; 
however,  that  which  is  deferred  is  not  lost — but  It  has  been 
no  fault  of  mine  that  it  has  been  deferred  at  ali 

X  have  alladed  to  what  is  said  to  have  passed  at  Rome 
merely  to  show  that  the  sentiment  which  I  have  described 
was  not  confined  to  the  English  in  England,  and  as  forming 
part  of  my  answer  to  the  reproach  cast  upon  what  has  been 
called  my  **  selfish  exile,"  and  my  "  voluntary  exile." 
"  Voluntary"  it  has  been ;  for  who  would  dwell  among  a 
people  entertaining  strong  hostility  against  him  ?  How  far  it 
has  been  "  selfish"  has  been  already  explained. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  a  passage  describing  me  as  having 
vented  my  **  spleen  against  the  lofty-minded  and  virtuous 
men,"  men  "  whose  virtues  few  indeed  can  equal ;"  meaning, 
1  humbly  presume,  the  notorious  triumvirate  known  by  the 
name  of  M  Lake  Poets  "  in  their  aggregate  capacity,  and  by 
Soothey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  when  taken  singly.  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  virtues  of  one  of  those 
persons,  publio  and  private,  for  reasons  which  will  soon 
appear. 

When  I  left  England  in  April,  1816,  111  in  mind,  in  body, 
and  in  circumstances,  I  took  up  my  residence  at  Collgny,  by 
the  lake  of  Geneva.  The  sole  companion  of  my  Journey  was 
a  young  physician !,  who  had  to  make  his  way  in  the  world, 
and  having  seen  very  little  of  it,  was  naturally  and  laudably 
desirous  of  seeing  more  society  than  suited  my  present  habits 
or  my  past  experience.  I  therefore  presented  him  to  those 
gentlemen  of  Geneva  for  whom  I  had  letters  of  introduction ; 
and  having  thus  seen  him  in  a  situation  to  make  his  own  way, 
retired  for  my  own  part  entirely  from  society,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  English  family,  living  at  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile's  distance  from  Diodati,  and  with  the  further  exception 
of  some  occasional  Intercourse  with  Coppet  at  the  wish  of 
Madame  de  Stacl.  The  English  family  to  which  1  allude 
consisted  of  two  ladies,  a  gentleman  and  his  son,  a  boy  of  a 
year  old.  * 

One  of  "  thete  Iqfty-mindtd  mid  virtwm*  mm,"  in  the 
words  of  the  Edinburgh  Magasine,  made,  I  understand, 
about  this  time,  or  soon  after,  a  tour  In  Switzerland.  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  circulated— and,  for  anything  I  know, 
invented— a  report,  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have 
alluded  and  myself  were  living  in  promiscuous  intercourse 
with  two  sisters, "  having  formed  a  league  of  incest "  (1  quote 
the  words  as  they  were  stated  to  me),  and  indulged  himself 
on  the  natural  comments  upon  such  a  conjunction,  which  are 
aeid  to  have  been  repeated  publicly,  with  great  complacency, 
by  another  of  that  poetical  fraternity,  of  whom  I  shall  say 
only,  that  even  had  the  story  been  true,  he  should  not  have 
repeated  It,  a*  far  as  It  regarded  myself,  except  m  sorrow. 
The  tale  Itself  requires  hot  a  word  In  answer— the  ladles 
were  it*  staters,  nor  in  any  degree  connected,  except  by  the 
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second  marriage  of  their  respective  parents,  a  widower  with 
a  widow,  both  being  the  offspring  of  former  marriages; 
neither  of  them  were,  in  1816,  nineteen  years  old.  **  Pro- 
miscuous Intercourse  M  could  hardly  have  disgusted  the  great 
patron  of  pantisocracy,  (does  Mr.  Southey  remember  such  a 
scheme?)  but  there  was  none. 

How  far  this  man,  who,  as  author  of  Wat  Tyler,  has  been 
proclaimed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  guilty  of  a  treasonable 
and  blasphemous  libel,  and  denounced  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  the  upright  and  able  member  for  Norwich,  as 
a  **  rancorous  renegado,"  be  fit  for  sitting  as  a  Judge  upon 
others,  let  others  Judge.  He  has  said  that  for  this  expression 
"  he  brands  William  Smith  on  the  forehead  as  a  calumniator," 
and  that  "  the  mark  will  outlast  his  epitaph."  How  long 
William  Smith's  epitaph  will  last,  and  in  what  words  it  will 
be  written,  I  know  not,  but  William  Smith's  words  form  the 
epitaph  itself  of  Robert  Southey.  He  has  written  Wat  Tyler, 
and  taken  the  office  of  poet  laureate— he  has,  in  the  Life  of 
Henry  Kirke  White,  denominated  reviewing  "  the  ungentle 
craft,"  and  has  become  a  reviewer— he  was  one  of  the  pro- 
jectors of  a  scheme,  called  '*  pantisocracy,"  for  having  all 
things,  including  women,  in  common,  (ewrrjr,  common 
women  ?)  and  he  sets  up  as  a  moralist— he  denounced  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  and  he  praised  the  battle  of  Waterloo— 
he  loved  Mary  WoHstoncraft,  and  he  tried  to  blast  the  cha- 
racter of  her  daughter  (one  of  the  young  females  mentioned) 
—  he  wrote  treason,  and  serves  the  king — he  was  the  butt  of 
the  Anttjacobln,  and  he  is  the  prop  of  the  Quarterly  Review ; 
licking  the  hands  that  smote  him,  eating  the  bread  of  his 
enemies,  and  internally  writhing  beneath  his  own  contempt, 
—he  would  fain  conceal,  under  anonymous  bluster,  and 'a 
vain  endeavour  to  obtain  the  esteem  of  others,  after  having 
for  ever  lost  his  own,  his  leprous  sense  of  his  own  degradation. 
What  is  there  in  such  a  man  to  "  envy  ?"  Who  ever  envied 
the  envious?  Is  It  his  birth,  his  name,  his  fame,  or  his 
virtues,  that  I  am  to  "  envy  ?  "  I  was  born  of  the  aristocracy, 
which  he  abhorred ;  and  am  sprung,  by  my  mother,  from  the 
kings  who  preceded  those  whom  he  has  hired  himself  to  sing. 
It  cannot,  then,  be  his  birth.  As  a  poet,  I  have,  for  the  past 
eight  years,  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  a  competition  ; 
and  for  the  future,  "  that  life  to  come  in  every  poet's  creed," 
it  is  open  to  all.  I  will  only  remind  Mr.  Southey,  in  the 
words  of  a  critic,  who,  fl"  still  living,  would  have  annihilated 
Southey's  literary  existence  now  and  hereafter,  as  the  sworn 
foe  of  charlatans  and  impostors,  from  Macpherson  down- 
wards, that "  those  dreams  were  Settle's  once  and  Ogilby's ; " 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  assure  him,  that  whenever  he  and  his 
sect  are  remembered,  I  shall  be  proud  to  be  "  forgot."  That 
he  Is  not  content  with  his  success  as  a  poet  may  reasonably 
be  believed— he  has  been  the  nine-pin  of  reviews ;  the 
Edinburgh  knocked  him  down,  and  the  Quarterly  set  him 
up ;  the  government  found  him  useful  in  the  periodical  line, 
and  made  a  point  of  recommending  his  works  to  purchasers, 
so  that  he  Is  occasionally  bought,  (I  mean  his  books,  as  well 
as  the  author,)  and  may  be  found  on  the  same  shelf,  if  not 
upon  the  table,  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  employed  in  the 
different  offices.  With  regard  to  his  private  virtues,  I  know 
nothing— of  his  principles,  I  have  heard  enough.  As  far  as 
having  been,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  benevolent  to  others, 
I  do  not  fear  the  comparison  i  and  for  the  errors  of  the 
passions,  was  Mr.  Southey  e/ieaws  so  tranquil  and  stainless  ? 
Did  he  newer  covet  his  neighbour's  wife  ?  Did  he  never 
rtlnmnlatt  his  neighbour's  wife's  daughter,  the  oApring  of 
her  he  coveted?  So  much  for  the  apostle  of  pantisocracy. 

Of  the  "  lofty-minded,  virtuous**  Wordsworth,  one  anec- 
dote will  suffice  to  speak  his  sincerity.    In  a  conversation 

with  Mr upon  poetry,  he  concluded  with, M  After  all,  I 

would  not  give  five  shillings  for  all  that  Southey  has  ever 
written."  Perhaps  this  calculation  might  rather  show  bis 
esteem  for  five  shillings  than  his  low  estimate  of  Dr.  8octtbey; 
but  considering  that  when  he  was  In  his  need,  and  Southey 
had  a  shilling,  Wordsworth  Is  said  to  have  bad  generally 
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sixpence  out  of  it,  It  has  an  awkward  ioand  in  the  way  of 
valuation.  This  anecdote  was  told  me  by  persons  who,  if 
quoted  by  name,  would  prove  that  its  genealogy  Is  poetical  as 
well  as  true.  I  can  give  my  authority  for  this ;  and  am  ready 
to  adduce  it  also  for  Mr.  Southey's  circulation  of  the  false- 
hood before  mentioned. 

Of  Coleridge,  I  shall  say  nothing— wAy,  he  may  divine.  » 

I  hare  said  more  of  these  people  than  I  intended  in  this 
place,  being  somewhat  stirred  by  the  remarks  which  induced 
me  to  commence  upon  the  topic.  I  see  nothing  in  these  men, 
as  poets,  or  as  individuals — little  in  their  talents,  and  less  in 
their  characters,  to  prevent  honest  men  from  expressing  for 
them  considerable  contempt,  in  prose  or  rhyme,  as  it  may 
happen.  Mr.  Southey  has  the  Quarterly  for  his  field  of 
rejoinder,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  his  postscripts  to  M  Lyrical 
Ballads,"  where  the  two  great  Instances  of  the  sublime  are 
taken  from  himself  and  Milton.  "  Over  her  own  sweet  voice 
the  stockdove  broods ; "  that  Is  to  say,  she  has  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  herself,  in  common  with  Mr.  Wordsworth  upon 
most  of  his  public  appearances.  '*  What  divinity  doth  hedge  " 
these  persons,  that  we  should  respect  them  ?  Is  it  Apollo  ? 
Are  they  not  of  those  who  called  Dryden's  Ode  "  a  drunken 
song  ?"  who  have  discovered  that  Gray's  Elegy  is  full  of 
faults,  (see  Coleridge's  Life,  vol.  i.  note,  for  Wordsworth's 
kindness  in  pointing  this  out  to  him,)  and  have  published 
what  Is  allowed  to  be  the  very  worst  prose  that  ever  was 
written  to  psove  that  Pope  was  no  poet,  and  that  William 
Wordsworth  is  ? 

In  other  points,  are  they  respectable,  or  respected  ?  Is  It 
on  the  open  avowal  of  apostasy,  on  the  patronage  of  govern- 
ment, that  their  claim  is  founded  ?  Who  Is  there  who  esteems 
those  parricides  of  their  own  principles  ?  They  are,  in  fact, 
well  aware  that  the  reward  of  their  change  has  been  any 
thing  but  honour.  The  times  have  preserved  a  respect  for 
political  consistency,  and,  even  though  changeable,  honour 
the  unchanged.  Look  at  Moore:  it  will  be  long  ere  Southey 
meets  with  such  a  triumph  In  London  as  Moore  met  with  in 
Dublin,  even  if  the  government  subscribe  for  it,  and  set  the 
money  down  to  secret  service.  It  was  not  less  to  the  man 
than  to  the  poet,  to  the  tempted  but  unshaken  patriot,  to  the 
not  opulent  but  incorruptible  fellow-ddsen,  that  the  warm- 
hearted Irish  paid  the  proudest  of  tributes.  Mr.  Southey 
may  applaud  himself  to  the  world,  but  he  has  his  own 
heartiest  contempt ;  and  the  fury  with  which  he  foams  against 
all  who  stand  in  the  phalanx  which  he  forsook,  is,  as  William 
Smith  described  it,  "  the  rancour  of  the  renegado,"  the  bad 
language  of  the  prostitute  who  stands  at  the  corner  of  the 
street,  and  showers  her  slang  upon  all,  except  those  who  may 
have  bestowed  upon  her  her  "  little  shilling." 

Hence  his  quarterly  overflowings,  political  and  literary,  in 
what  he  has  himself  termed  "  the  ungentle  craft,*'  and  his 
especial  wrath  against  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  notwithstanding  that 
Hunt  has  done  more  for  Wordsworth's  reputation,  as  a  poet 
(such  as  it  is),  than  all  the  Lakers  could  In  their  Interchange 
of  self-praises  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

And  here  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  present  state 
of  English  poetry.  That  this  is  the  age  of  the  decline  of 
English  poetry  will  be  doubted  by  few  who  have  calmly  con- 
sidered the  subject.  That  there  are  men  of  genius  among  the 
present  poets  makes  little  against  the  fact,  because  It  has 
been  well  said,  that "  next  to  him  who  forms  the  taste  of  his 
country,  the  greatest  genius  Is  he  who  corrupts  it.1*  No  one 
has  ever  denied  genius  to  Marino*,  who  corrupted  not 
merely  the  taste  of  Italy,  but  that  of  all  Europe  for  nearly  a 
century.  The  great  cause  of  the  present  deplorable  state  of 
English  poetry  Is  to  be  attributed  to  that  absurd  and  system* 

I  t Set  Node**  of  Lard  Bjnm'a  Lift.] 
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»,  who  withstood  the  genenl  corruption  of  teat*  tntradnced  by 
Marino  and  his  rollover*,  and  by  the  M  Imitated  Imitators  "  of  Lopo  do 
Vagal  and  ho  opened  a  new  path,  In  which  a  crowd  of  nretcpilera  have 
vainly  andnnonrad  to  Callow  him.  —  Faeooto.} 
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atk  depreciation  of  Pope,  in  which,  for  the  list  far  yean, 
there  haa  been  a  kind  of  epidemical  concurrence,  la  of 
the  most  opposite  opinions  have  united  upon  thb  tssk. 
Warton  and  Churchill  began  it,  having  borrowed  the  Us: 
probably  from  the  heroes  of  the  Dundad,  and  their  em 
internal  conviction  that  their  proper  reputation  can  be  a 
nothing  till  the  most  perfect  and  harmooiotu  of  poeti -bs 
who,  having  no  fault,  has  had  xxasom  made  hu  reproach  - 
was  reduced  to  what  they  conceived  to  bebii  level ;  but  ens 
ikey  dared  not  degrade  him  below  Dryden.   GcJdtalth,** 
Rogers,  and  Campbell,  his  most  successful  dbdplei;u>d 
Hayley,  who,    however  feeble,  has  left  one  poem*  that 
will  not  be  willingly  let  die  *'  (the  Triumphs  of  Temper1, 
kept  up  the  reputation  of  that  pure  and  perfect  style ;  sad 
Crabbe,  the  first  of  living  poets,  has  almott  equalled  the 
master.    Then  came  Darwin,  who  was  put  down  by  i  siDjk 
poem  in  the  AntJJacobln  3 ;  and  the  Cruscans,  from  Merry  to 
Jernlngham,  who  were  annihilated  (if  Nothing  can  be  said  to 
be  annihilated)  by  Gifford,  the  last  of  the  wbofetone  sati- 
rists. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Southey  was  favouring  (be  poUk 
with  Wat  Tyler  and  Joan  of  Arc,  to  the  great  glory  of  the 
Drama  and  Epos.    I  beg  pardon,  Wat  Tyler,  with  Peter 
Bell,  was  still  in  MS. ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  Mr.  Sestbfy 
had  received  his  Malmsey  butt,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth'  be- 
came qualified  to  gauge  It,  that  the  great  mriittiaeary 
tragedy  came  before  the  public  and  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
Wordsworth  was  peddling  his  lyrical  ballads,  and  broodiaj » 
preface,  to  be  succeeded  in  due  course  by  a  postscript ;  bot* 
couched  In  such  prose  as  must  give  peculiar  delight  to  thott 
who  have  read  the  prefaces  of  Pope  and  Dryden;  scan*? 
less  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their  prose,  than  ketht 
charms  of  their  verse.    Wordsworth  Is  the  reverse  of  *• 
Hire's  gentleman  who  had  been  "  talking  prose  aD  Hi  ia%, 
without  knowing  tt ; "  for  he  thinks  that  be  has  been  all  his 
life  writing  both  prose  and  verse,  and  neither  of  vhat  he 
conceives  to  be  such  can  be  properly  said  to  be  either  one  or 
the  other.    Mr.  Coleridge,  the  future  tut*,  poet  and  star  of 
the  Morning  Post,  (an  honour  also  claimed  brMr.fia- 
gerald,  of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses1,")  who  uishattth 
prophesied  the  downfall  of  Buonaparte,  to  which  be  hew* 
mainly  contributed,  by  giving  him  the  nickname  of  "* 
Corticon,"  was  then  employed  in  predicating  the  dim** 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  desolation  of  England,  to  the  two  wry 
best  copies  of  verses  he  ever  wrote:  to  wit,  the  at** 
eclogue  of  "  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter,"  sod  the  "  Ode » 
the  departing  Year." 

These  three  personages,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Cole- 
ridge, had  all  of  them  a  very  natural  antipathy  to  Pops ;  J*» 
I  respect  them  for  it,  as  the  only  original  feeling  or  ftbdfk 
which  they  have  contrived  to  preserve.   But  they  hare  be* 
joined  in  it  by  those  who  have  Joined  them  in  nothing  else: 
by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  by  the  whole  heterofffleow 
mass  of  living  English  poets,  excepting  Crabbe.  ft***  , 
Gilford,  and  Campbell,  who,  both  by  precept  and  prjrfte 
have  proved  their  adherence ;  and  by  me,  who  *■*****[ 
fully  deviated  in  practice,  but  have  ever  Iov*"dk0!!?!!!  < 
Pope*!  poetry  with  my  whole  soul,  and  bopt**»""T[  I 
dying  day.    I  wouM  rather  see  all  Huvee^**^J^{ 
the  same  trunk  In  which  I  actually  read  the  ***^L 
a  modern  epic  poem"  at  Malta,  in  1811,  (I  <^   TJ-e 
out  a  change  after  the  paroxysm  of  a  tertian,  to  the  sbsew 
of  my  servant,  and  found  it  lined  with  the  name  of  **"**"' 
Eyre,  Cockspur  Street,  and  with  the  epic  V0^113^^  ' 
than  sacrifice  what  I  firmly  believe  in  as  the  CbriiossKT"  | 
English  poetry,  the  poetry  of  Pope.  ' 


0/aafnn.  I  only  bag  yon  11 
nine,  one  km*  lotfToW  « 
Wonkt  not  ink  have  made  a 
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But  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and  the  Lakers,  and  Hunt 
and  hie  school,  and  every  body  else  with  their  school,  and 
even  Moore  without  a  school,  and  dilettanti  lecturers  at  in- 
stitutions, and  elderly  gentlemen  who  translate  and  imitate, 
and  young  ladles  who  listen  and  repeat,  baronets  who  draw 
indifferent  frontispieces  for  bad  poets,  and  noblemen  who 
let  them  dine  with  them  in  the  country,  the  small  body  of  the 
wits  and  the  great  body  of  the  blues,  hare  latterly  united  in 
a  depredation,  of  which  their  fathers  would  hare  been  as 
much  ashamed  as  their  children  will  be.  In  the  meantime, 
what  have  we  got  instead  ?  The  Lake  school,  which  began 
with  an  epic  poem,  "  written  In  six  weeks,"  (so  Joan  of  Arc 
proclaimed  herself,)  and  finished  with  a  ballad  composed  in 
twenty  years,  as  "  Peter  Bell's  **  creator  takes  care  to  inform 
the  few  who  will  Inquire.  What  have  we  got  instead  ?  A 
deluge  of  flincsy  and  unintelligible  romances,  imitated  from 
Scott  and  myself,  who  have  both  made  the  best  of  our  bad 
materials  and  erroneous  system.  What  have  we  got  instead  ? 
Modoc,  which  is  neither  an  epic  nor  any  thing  else  ?  Tha- 
laba,  Kehama,  Gebir,  and  such  gibberish,  written  in  all 
metres  and  in  no  language.  Hunt,  who  had  powers  to  have 
made  '*  the  Story  of  Rimini "  as  perfect  as  a  fable  of  Dryden, 
has  thought  fit  to  sacrifice  his  genius  and  his  taste  to  some 
unintelligible  notions  of  Wordsworth,  which  I  defy  him  to 
explain.  Moore  has  —  But  why  continue  ?  —  All,  with  the 
exception  of  Crabbe,  Rogers,  and  Campbell,  who  may  be 
considered  as  having  taken  their  station,  will,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  survive  their  own  reputation,  without  attaining  any 
very  extraordinary  period  of  longevity.  Of  course  there 
must  be  a  still  further  exception  in  favour  of  those  who, 
having  never  obtained  any  reputation  at  all,  unless  it  be 
among  provincial  literati,  and  their  own  families,  have  none 
to  lose  i  and  of  Moore,  who,  as  the  Burns  of  Ireland,  possesses 
a  fame  which  cannot  be  lost. 

The  greater  part  of  the  poets  mentioned,  however,  have 
been  able  to  gather  together  a  few  followers.  A  paper  of  the 
Connoisseur  says,  that  "  it  is  observed  by  the  French,  that 
a  cat,  a  priest,  and  an  old  woman,  are  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  religious  sect  in  England.*'  The  same  number  of  animals, 
with  some  difference  in  kind,  will  suffice  for  a  poetical  one. 
If  we  take  Sir  George  Beaumont  Instead  of  the  priest,  and 
Mr.  Wordsworth  for  the  old  woman,  we  shall  nearly  complete 
the  quota  required ;  but  I  fear  that  Mr.  Southey  will  but  in- 
differently represent  the  cat,  having  shown  himself  but  too 
distinctly  to  be  of  a  species  to  which  that  noble  creature  is 
peculiarly  hostile. 

Nevertheless,  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  Wordsworth  in  his 
postscript,  who  pretends  that  no  great  poet  ever  had  imme- 
diate fame ;  which  being  interpreted,  means  that  William 
Wordsworth  is  not  quite  so  much  read  by  his  cotemporaries 
as  might  be  desirable.  This  assertion  is  as  false  as  it  is 
foolish.  Homer's  glory  depended  upon  his  present  popu- 
larity :  he  recited,  —  and  without  the  strongest  Impression  of 
the  moment,  who  would  have  gotten  the  Iliad  by  heart,  and 
giren  It  to  tradition  ?  Ennlus,  Terence,  Plautus,  Lucretius, 
Horace,  Virgil,  Atabylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Sappho, 
Anacreon,  Theocritus,  all  the  great  poets  of  antiquity,  were 
the  delight  of  their  cotemporaries.  The  very  existence  of  a 
poet,  previous  to  the  Invention  of  printing,  depended  upon 
his  present  popularity ;  and  how  often  has  It  impaired  his 
future  fame?  Hardly  ever.  History  informs  us,  that  the 
best  have  come  down  to  us.  The  reason  Is  evident;  the 
most  popular  found  the  greatest  number  of  transcribers  for 
their  MSS. ;  and  that  the  taste  of  their  cotemporaries  was 
corrupt  can  hardly  be  avouched  by  the  moderns,  the  mightiest 
of  w2k>m  have  but  barely  approached  them.  Dante,  Petrarch , 
Ariotto,  and  Tasso,  were  all  the  darlings  of  the  cotemporary 
reader.  Dante's  poem  was  celebrated  long  before  his  death ; 
and,  not  long  after  It,  States  negotiated  for  his  ashes,  and 

I  [The  v•n'taorall>M■tt)dcrMatoB*aplcttB•,.- 
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disputed  for  the  sites  of  the  composition  of  the  Dlvina 
Commedia.  Petrarch  was  crowned  in  the  CapitoL  Ariosto 
was  permitted  to  pass  free  by  the  public  robber  who  had  read 
the  Orlando  Furioso.  I  would  not  recommend  Mr.  Words- 
worth to  try  the  same  experiment  with  his  Smugglers. 
Tasso,  notwithstanding  the  criticisms  of  the  Cruscanti, 
would  have  been  crowned  in  the  Capitol,  but  for  his 
death. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  the  immediate  popularity  of  the  chief 
poets  of  the  only  modern  nation  in  Europe  that  has  a  poetical 
language,  the  Italian.  In  our  own  Shakspeare,  Spenser, 
Jonson,  Waller,  Dryden,  Congreve,  Pope,  Young,  Shenstone, 
Thomson,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  were  all  as  popular  in 
their  lives  as  since.  Gray's  Elegy  pleased  Instantly,  and 
eternally.  His  Odes  did  not,  nor  yet  do  they,  please  like  his 
Elegy.  Milton's  politics  kept  him  down.  But  the  Epigram 
of  Dryden  ',  and  the  very  sale  of  his  work,  in  proportion  to 
the  less  reading  time  of  its  publication,  prove  him  to  have 
been  honoured  by  his  cotemporaries.  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  the  sale  of  the  Paradise  Lost  was  greater  in  the  first 
four  years  after  its  publication,  than  that  of  "  The  Excur- 
sion "  in  the  same  number,  with  the  difference  of  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  between  them  of  time,  and  of  thousands 
In  point  of  general  readers.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Words- 
worth's having  pressed  Milton  into  his  service  as  one  of 
those  not  presently  popular,  to  favour  his  own  purpose  of 
proving  that  our  grandchildren  will  read  him  (the  said 
William  Wordsworth),  I  would  recommend  him  to  begin 
first  with  our  grandmothers.  But  be  need  not  be  alarmed ; 
he  may  yet  live  to  see  all  the  envies  pass  away,  as  Darwin 
and  Seward,  and  Hoole,  and  tjole*,  and  Hoyta*  have  passed 
away ;  but  their  declension  will  not  be  his  ascension ;  he  la 
essentially  a  bad  writer,  and  all  the  failures  of  others  can 
never  strengthen  him.  He  may  have  a  sect,  but  he  will 
never  have  a  public ;  and  his  "atuUencc "  will  always  be 
"few,"  without  being  "J*/,"— except  for  Bedlam. 

It  may  be  asked,  why,  having  this  opinion  of  the  present 
state  of  poetry  In  England,  and  having  had  it  long,  as  my 
friends  and  others  well  knew— possessing,  or  having  pos- 
sessed too,  as  a  writer,  the  ear  of  the  public  for  the  tune 
being  —  I  have  not  adopted  a  different  plan  in  my  own  com- 
positions, and  endeavoured  to  correct  rather  than  encourage 
the  taste  of  the  day.  To  this  I  would  answer,  that  it  Is 
easier  to  perceive  the  wrong  than  to  pursue  the  right,  and 
that  I  have  never  contemplated  the  prospect  "  of  filling 
(with  Peter  Bell4,  see  Its  preface)  permanently  a  station  in 
the  literature  of  the  country."  Those  who  know  me  best 
know  this,  and  that  I  have  been  considerably  astonished  at  the 
temporary  success  of  my  works,  having  nattered  no  person 
and  no  party,  and  expressed  opinions  which  are  not  those  of 
the  general  reader.  Could  I  have  anticipated  the  degree  of 
attention  which  has  been  accorded  me,  assuredly  I  would  have 
studied  more  to  deserve  it.  But  I  have  lived  In  far  countries 
abroad,  or  In  the  agitating  world  at  home,  which  was  not 
favourable  to  study  or  reflection ;  so  that  almost  all  I  have 
written  has  been  mere  passion,— passion,  it  is  true,  of  different 
kinds,  but  always  passion :  for  in  me  (if  it  be  not  an  Irishism 
to  say  so)  my  indiffbrenec  was  a  kind  of  passion,  the  result  of 
experience,  and  not  the  philosophy  of  nature.  Writing  grows  a 
habit,  like  a  woman's  gallantry ;  there  are  women  who  have 
had  no  intrigue,  but  few  who  have  had  but  one  only ;  so  there 
are  millions  of  men  who  have  never  written  a  book,  but  few 
who  have  written  only  one.  And  thus,  having  written  once, 
1  wrote  on ;  encouraged  no  doubt  by  the  success  of  the 
moment,  yet  by  no  means  anticipating  its  duration,  and,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  scarcely  even  wishing  it.  But  then  I  did 
other  things  besides  write,  which  by  no  means  contributed 
either  to  improve  my  writings  or  my  prosperity. 

I  have  thus  expressed  publicly  upon  the  poetry  of  the  day 
the  opinion  I  have  long  entertained  and  expressed  of  it  to  all 

a  lOutf»« HoyWjrf Trtnhj Cottcgt, Cltmlrtlf,  tataor  of  - Bxodaa," 
an  epic  in  thirteen  books.] 

the,  light  *»  179*.    Jterfnf  this  Ion* 
t 


4  [Peter  Boll  fin* 
palm  hove  boon  tat 
vnvorth*  of*  favourable 
oMNNtfto  a.  ■tatton.  he 
WouovoaTH,  1819.] 


,  to  kk  lbr  flUta*  tor- 
of  mj 
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who  hare  asked  it,  and  to  tome  who  would  rather  not  bare 
beard  it :  as  I  told  Moore  not  very  long  ago,  u  we  are  all 
wrong  except  Roger*,  Crabbe,  and  Campbell.** *  Without 
being  old  in  years,  I  am  old  in  days,  and  do  not  feel  the 
adequate  spirit  within  me  to  attempt  a  work  which  should 
show  what  I  think  right  in  poetry,  and  must  content  myself 
with  baring  denounced  what  is  wrong.  There  are,  I  trust, 
younger  spirits  rising  up  in  England,  who,  escaping  the  con- 
tagion which  has  swept  away  poetry  from  our  literature,  will 
recall  it  to  their  country,  such  as  it  once  was  and  may  still 

be. 

In  the  meantime,  the  best  sign  of  amendment  will  be  re- 
pentance, and  new  and  frequent  editions  of  Pope  and 
Dryden. 

There  will  be  found  as  comfortable  metaphysics,  and  ten 
times  more  poetry,  in  the  "  Essay  on  Man,"  than  in  the 
"  Excursion."  If  you  search  for  passion,  where  is  it  to  be 
found  stronger  than  in  the  epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  or 
in  Falamon  and  Arcite  ?  Do  you  wish  for  inrention,  imagin- 
ation, sublimity,  character  ?  seek  them  in  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  the  Fables  of  Dryden,  the  Ode  of  Saint  Cecilia's  Day, 
and  Absalom  and  Achitophel :  you  will  discorer  in  these  two 
poets  only,  all  for  which  you  must  ransack  innumerable 
metres,  and  God  only  knows  how  many  written  of  the  day, 
without  finding  a  tittle  of  the  same  qualities,  —  with  the 
addition,  too,  of  wit,  of  which  the  latter  hare  none.  I  hare 
not,  howerer,  forgotten  Thomas  Brown  the  Younger,  nor 
the  Fudge  Family*,  nor  Whistlecraft ;  but  that  is  not  wit  — 
it  is  humour.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  harmony  of  Pope  and 
Dryden  In  comparison,  for  there  is  not  a  liring  poet  (except 
Rogers,  GUYord,  Campbell,  and  Crabbe,)  who  can  write  an 
heroic  couplet.  The  fact  is,  that  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
their  rersification  has  withdrawn  the  public  attention  from 
their  other  excellences,  as  the  rulgar  eye  will  rest  more  upon 
the  splendour  of  the  uniform  than  the  quality  of  the  troops. 
It  is  this  rery  harmony,  particularly  in  Pope,  which  has 
raised  the  rulgar  and  atrocious  cant  against  him :  —  because 
his  rersification  is  perfect,  it  is  assumed  that  It  is  his  only 
perfection ;  became  his  truths  are  so  clear,  it  is  asserted  that 
he  has  no  inrention ;  and  because  he  is  always  intelligible,  it 
is  taken  for  granted  that  he  has  no  genius.  We  are  sneer* 
ingly  told  that  he  is  the  M  Poet  of  Reason,"  as  if  this  was  a 
reason  for  his  being  no  poet.  Taking  passage  for  passage,  I 
will  undertake  to  cite  more  lines  teeming  with  imagination 
from  Pope  than  from  any  tiro  liring  poets,  be  they  who  they 
may.  To  take  an  instance  at  random  from  a  species  of  com- 
position not  rery  farourable  to  imagination  —  Satire :  set 
down  the  character  of  Sporus3,  with  all  the  wonderful  play  of 
fancy  which  is  scattered  orer  it,  and  place  by  its  side  an  equal 
number  of  rerses,  from  any  two  existing  poets,  of  the  same 
power  and  the  same  rariety  —  where  will  you  find  them  ? 

I  merely  mention  one  instance  of  many,  in  reply  to  the  in- 
justice done  to  the  memory  of  him  who  harmonised  our 
poetical  language.    The  attorneys'  clerks,  and  other  self- 

1  [I  certainly  ventured  to  differ  from  the  judgment  at  my  noble  friend, 
BO  lot  in  his  attempts  to  depreciate  that  peculiar  walk  of  the  art  in  which 
he  hirmelf  to  grandly  trod,  than  in  the  inomsi-rfeucr  of  which  I  thought 
him  guilty,  in  condemning  all  thote  who  stood  up  for  j>*rtii-uUr  "«<-hoo!«  " 
of  poetry,  and  vet,  at  the  time  time,  maimainma;  so  .vrluMve  a  ttvonr  of 
the  uit  hlms*d!'.  How  little,  however,  he  attended  to  either  the-  ground*  or 
decrees  of  my  dissent  from  him  will  appear  by  the  following  who!evile 
report  of  my  opinion  in  "Detached  Thoughts :"  — "  One  of  my  notion* 
different  from  tho>e  of  my  contemporaries,  is,  that  the  present  it  not  a 
high  age  of  English  poetry.  There  are  eurt  poet*  (soi-duant)  than  ever 
there  were,  and  proportionally  lea  poetry.  Tlus  tkt*u  I  have  maintained 
for  tome  yean,  but,  strange  to  cay,  it  meeteth  not  with  favour  from  my 
brethren  of  the  shell.  Even  Moore  shakes  his  head,  and  firmly  belies  w 
that  it  is  the  grand  age  of  British  poesy.*  —  Mooaa.] 

t  [In  1812,  Mr.  Moore  published  "The  Two-penny  Post-bag;    by 
Thomas  Brown  the  Younger; "  and  In  181S,  '*  The  Pudge  Family  in 
Pari*.-] 
£  I  "Let  Sporus  tremble A.  What  ?  that  thing  of  silk 

Stvrmi,  that  mere  white  curd  of  ass's  milk  ? 

Satire  or  sense,  alas!  can  Sporus  feat? 

Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  •  wheel  ? 

P.  Yet  let  me  nap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings. 

This  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  stinks  and  sings ; 

Whose  buss  the  witty  and  the  flair  annoys, 

Yet  wit  ne'er  tastes,  and  beauty  ne'er  enjoys ; 

So  well-bred  spaniels  civilly  delight 

In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dart  net  bite. 

Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray. 

As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way. 

Whether  in  florid  impotence  he  speaks. 

And,  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  tqueaks; 


educated  genii, found  It  iisws  to  distort 

new  models  than  to  toil  after  the  sjuuaelii  of  hem  «•» 

enchanted  their  fathers.   They  were  besides  naxtsaafcy! 

told  that  the  new  school  were  to  revive 

Queen  Elisabeth,  the  true  English ;  as 

reign  of  Queen  Anna  wrote  oo  better  rJbaa  French.  If  a 

species  of  literary  treason. 

Blank  rerse,  which,  unless  in  the  drama,  on 
MBton  erer  wrote  who  could  rhyme,  beam 
day,— or  else  such  rhyme  as  looked  still 
rerse  without  it    I  am  aware  that  Johnson 
some  hesitation,  that  he  could  not  "  prerail 
wish  that  Milton  had  been  a  rhymer."    The 
truly  great  man,  whom  it  is  also  the  present 
will  erer  be  recdred  by  me  with  that 
will  restore  to  him  from  all;  but,  with  ail  harxflJcy.  I  ent 
persuaded  that  the  Paradise  Lost  would  not  bare ' 
nobly  conreyed  to  posterity,  not  perhaps  in 
although  eren  thejf  could  sustain  the  subject  U 
but  in  the  stanza  of  Spenser  or  of  Taseo,  or  fta  tat 
rima  of  Dante,  which  the  powers  of  Milton  could 
grafted  on  our  language.    The  Seasons  of  T 
hare  been  better  in  rhyme,  although  etHI 
Castle  of  Indolence;  and  Mr.  Somber**  Joan  of 
worse,  although  it  might  hare  taken  np  six 
of  weeks  in  the  composition.    I  recommend  also  to  the 
of  lyrics  the  perusal  of  the  present  laureate's  Odea  by 
side  of  Dryden's  on  Saint  Cecilia,  but  let  him  be  sue*  t» 
firtt  those  of  Mr.  Southey. 

To  the  hearen-born  genii  and  utspireil  young  w.nvr^ea*  ct* 
the  day  much  of  this  will  appear  paradox  :  it  will 
eren  to  the  higher  order  of  our  critics ;  but  it  was 
twenty  years  ago,  and  It  will  be  a  *e-acknowledfnf  enca  to 
ten  more.  In  the  meantime,  1  «Ui  conclude 
tations,  both  intended  for  some  of  my  old 
who  hare  still  enough  of  Cambridge  about  them  to  thn-a 
themselres  honoured  by  baring  had  John  Dryden  as  a 
decessor  in  their  college,  and  to  recollect  thai 
English  poetical  pleasure*  were  drawn  from  tat  -  kjc> 
nightingale  "  of  Twickenham.  The  first  U  from  the  notz»  t  . 
the  Poem  of  the  "  Friends."  • 

"  It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  that  O  -  * 
notable  discoreries  in  criticism  hare  been  maun  which  t_r- 
taught  our  recent  rersiners  to  underralue  this 
melodious,  and  moral  poet.  The  consequences  of  this 
of  due  esteem  for  a  writer  whom  the  good  sense  of  < 
cessors  had  raised  to  his  proper  station  hare  been  wrai 

ANn  OEORAD1MO  ENOUGH.      This  Is  ttOt  the  place  U> 

the  subject,  eren  as  far  as  it  «gfc** 

alone,  and  there  is  matter  of  more  importance  that  requires 

present  reflection." 

The  second  is  from  the  rolume  of  a  youag  person  lenrniig 
to  write  poetry,  and  beginning  by  teaching  cae 
him:1 

Or  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toed. 

Half  froth,  half  venom,  n^u  Miami 

In  puns,  or  poutica,  or  u>e%  or  (tea. 

Or  »pite,  or  smnt,  or  rhyme*,  or  h~M*ten 

His  wit  all  M*-*a».Hrtw*»»tWM»i«s»«, 

Now  high,  now  -ow,  row  ma***-  o»,aew 

And  he  himself  uo?  *tle  a»Ull»e**s. 

AiDphiUou*  thing  !  that  avtlnc  cunav  part* 

T He  trilling  he*1',  oi  vhe  c*tTUf«aJ  heditt, 

Koj>  at  the  toilet,  Cauvrwr  at  xue  m"*** 

Now  tr.j*  a  uuj .  *t\4  i»o«  strut*  a  UnL 

Eve's  u-mptiT  Urn*  cm  Kabhuts  has*  expn5»*d. 

A  cherub*  face.  «  reptile  a."  \im  rest. 

Beauty  tha:  shock*  yow,  |»*t\*  thai  ■■!  wUl  trtni. 

Wit  that  can  crecv,  and  awvie  Usat  Ixfcs  the  4a*x  " 

.T.W 

4  [  Written  by  Lord  Jlyrou's  early  f rtnU.  t*w  Rer.J'ranc*  B 

5  f  In  a  manuscript  note  on  th»»  (««■•£■  ti  be  svearfaW, 
1**1,  Lord  B.«ron  «>*.—"  Mr.  Keel*  4ml  at  Km**  akeut  *    . 
was  written,  of  a  decline  prndut»l  bj  t**  ftavsa*  hunt  «  u«*«t 
Martlnf  the  article  on  his'rlndjmlsn1  *»  Oe>  l*x*nertj  Ke** 
read  the  article  befoie  and  since  i  and  aflfcongh  a  U  bttiae,  1  > 
that  a  man  should  permit  hicateU  %m  be  tilled  be  tt-    Uat  a 
little  dreams  what  he  must  i«e*liatai>  m  i  ■*■>■>  la  the 
ambitious  of  public  nonce.    My  naaWwiiea  at  Sir.  &■*>*•*• 
of  Pope  has  hardly  permitted  me  to  do  J**nm  t»  His  •■» 
malgre  all  the  fantastic  i'ojpperf  of  his  epja,  waa 
promise.    His  fragment  ot  *  Hyperion'  seenas  syti 
Titans,  and  b  *  subtime  as  Aschjtas.    lie  to  a  lees  r» 
the  more  so,  as  he  himself,  before  his  death,  ss  sen!  to  hevw 
that  lie  had  not  taken  the  right  ttae.  am 
mure  classical  raaldt  of  the  Uiypssge.] 
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"  But  ye  were  tad 
To  tlringa  ye  knew  not  of -—were  closely  wed 
To  musty  laws  lined  out  with  wretched  rule 
And  compass  rile ;  so  that  ye  taught  a  school1 
Of  dolts  to  smooth,  inlay,  and  chip,  and./*, 
Till,  like  the  certain  wands  of  Jacob's  wit. 
Their  vena  tallied.    Easy  was  the  task : 
A  thousand  handicraftsmen  wore  the  mask 
Of  poesy.    Ill-fated,  Impious  race. 
That  blasphemed  the  bright  lyrist  to  his  ace, 
And  did  not  know  it ;  no.  they  went  about 
Holding  a  poor  dscrepU  standard  out 
Bfark'd  with  most  flimsy  mottos,  and  in  large 
The  name  of  on*  Bolleau  1" 


A  little  before,  the  manner  of  Pope  is  termed, 

H  A  seism,* 
Nurtured  tn  foppery  and  barbarism, 
Blade  great  Apollo  blush  for  this  his  land*"* 

I  thought  "Joppery"  was  a  consequence  of  r tenement  1 
but  n'Hnporte. 

The  above  will  suffice  to  show  the  notions  entertained  by 
the  new  performers  on  the  English  lyre  of  him  who  made  it 
most  tuneable,  and  the  great  improvements  of  their  own 
*•  variasionl." 

The  writer  of  this  is  a  tadpole  of  the  Lakes,  a  young 
disciple  of  the  six  or  seren  new  schools,  In  which  he  has 
learnt  to  write  such  lines  and  such  sentiments  as  the  above. 
He  says  "  easy  was  the  task"  of  imitating  Pope,  or  it  may  be 
of  equalling  him,  1  presume.  I  recommend  him  to  try  before 
be  is  so  positive  on  the  subject,  and  then  compare  what  he 
will  have  then  written  and  what  he  has  now  written  with  the 
humblest  and  earliest  compositions  of  Pope,  produced  in 
years  still  more  youthful  than  those  of  Mr.  Keats  when  he 
invented  his  new  **  Essay  on  Criticism,"  entitled  "  Sleep  and 
Poetry"  (an  ominous  title),  from  whence  the  above  canons 
are  taken.  Pope's  was  written  at  nineteen,  and  published  at 
twenty-two. 

Such  are  the  triumphs  of  the  new  schools,  and  such  their 
scholars.  The  disciples  of  Pope  were  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
Rogers,  Campbell,  Crabbe,  Giflbrd,  Matthias «,  Hayley,  and 
the  author  of  the  Paradise  of  Coquettes  * ;  to  whom  may  be 
added  Richards,  Heber,  Wrangham,  Bland,  Hodgson,  Meri- 
vale,  and  others  who  have  not  had  their  full  fame,  because 
"  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,"  and  because  there  ii  a  fortune  in  fame  as  in  all  other 
things.  Now,  of  aU  the  new  schools—  I  say  all,  for,  "  like 
Legion,   they  are  many"  — has  there  appeared  a  single 

1  It  watellea**Sffw*n*Mr  "school." 
t  So  spelt  by  the  author. 

)Ai«  balance  to  their  lines,  and  to  the  mw  and  emtfment  of  lha  new 
1  will  put  down  a  passage  or  two  from  Pope**  urilmt  poems,  taken 

"Envy  bar  own  snake*  thai!  feel. 
Ami  Fertecuttan  mourn  her  broken  wheel. 
There  Faction  roar.  Rebellion  bite  tie*  chain, 
And  gasping  Furies  thirst  for  blood  In  vain.1* 

•*  Ah  t  what  avalli  hU  fleer*  varying  dyes, 
H  la  purple  erect,  andicarlet-clrclcd  eye* ; 
The  et*M  green  hia  shining  plume*  unfold. 
Ha  tainted  wings,  and  breast  that  (tames  with  geld. 

"  Round  broken  columns  clasping  ley  twined. 
O'er  heap*  of  ruin  staU'd  the  stately  hind  $ 
The  for.  obscene  to  Raping  tomb*  retires. 
And  savage  bowling*  AU  the  sacred  quires." 

M  Hell,  bards  triumphant  t  bora  In  happier  days ; 
Immortal  heirs  of  universal  praise  I 
Whose  honours  with  Increase  of  agvn  grow. 
As  streams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  flew ; 
Nations  unborn  your  mighty  names  shall  sound, 
And  worlds  applaud  that  most  not  vet  be  found ! 
Oh  aaee  some  spark  of  year  celestial  fire. 
The  Iswt,  the  nioanea  of  yow  sou  inspire, 

8[*hM  on  weak  wings,  from  far  pannes  your  flights  t 
lews  while  he  reads,  bet  trembles  as  be  write*). 
To  teach  «ln  wits  a  science  little  known, 
T*  admire  saperlor  sense,  and  doubt  their  own  I " 

••  Amphion  there  the  loud  ereaUng  lyre 
Settee,  end  behold  a  sudden >  Thebes  aspire 


Cittuaron'a  echoes  answer  to  his  call. 
And  half  the  mountain  rolls  Into  a  wall." 

1  He  Zerobla's  rorks,  the  beauteous  work  of  frost, 
Rise  vatie  In  air,  and  glitter  e'er  the  co 
fale  tons,  vnfldt,  at  dbtance  roll  away. 


And  an  to*  impassive  loo  the  lightnings  play ; 
BoHaol  anew*  the  growing  mas*  mm*. 
Till  eh*  bright  mountain*  prep  the  WwmbaM  sky, 
A*  Ada*  s\**d,  each  hoary  pOe 


scholar  who  hat  not  made  bis  master  ashamed  of  him  ? 
unless  it  be  Sotheby,  who  has  imttatort  everybody,  and  occa- 
sionally surpassed  his  models.  Scott  found  peculiar  favour 
and  Imitation  among  tthe  fair  sex:  there  was  Miss  Holford*. 
and  Miss  Mttford',  and  Miss  Francis" ;  but,  with  the  greatest 
respect  be  it  spoken,  none  of  his  imitators  did  much  honour 
to  the  original,  except  Hogg,  the  Ettrkk  shepherd,  until  the 
appearance  of  M  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,''  and  ••  Harold  the 
Dauntless,"  which  In  the  opinion  of  some  equalled  if  not  sur- 
passed him ;  and  lo  1  after  three  or  four  years  they  turned 
out  to  be  the  Master's  own  compositions.  Have  Southey,  or 
Coleridge,  or  't  other  fellow,  made  a  follower  of  renown? 
Wilson  never  did  well  till  he  set  up  for  himself  In  the  u  City 
of  the  Plague."  Has  Moore,  or  any  other  living  writer  of 
reputation,  had  a  tolerable  imitator,  or  rather  disciple  ?  Now, 
It  is  remarkable,  that  almost  all  the  followers  of  Pope,  whom 
I  have  named,  have  produced  beautiful  and  standard  works ; 
and  it  was  not  the  number  of  his  imitators  who  finally  hurt  his 
fame,  but  the  despair  of  imitation,  and  the  ease  of  not  imi  tating 
him  sufficiently.  This,  and  the  same  reason  which  icduced 
the  Athenian  burgher  to  vote  for  the  banishment  of  Aristidet, 
"  because  he  was  tired  of  always  hearing  him  called  the  Just,** 
have  produced  the  temporary  exile  of  Pope  from  the  State  of 
Literature.  But  the  term  of  bis  ostracism  will  expire,  and 
the  sooner  the  better,  not  for  him,  but  for  those  who  banished 
him,  and  for  the  coming  generation,  who 

"  Will  blush  to  find  their  fathers  were  his  foes." 

I  will  now  return  to  the  writer  of  the  article  which  has 
drawn  forth  these  remarks,  whom  I  honestly  take  to  be  John 
Wilson,  a  man  of  great  powers  and  acquirements,  well  known 
to  the  public  as  the  author  of  the  "  City  of  the  Plague,** 
•*  Isle  of  Palms,"  and  other  productions.  1  take  the  liberty 
of  naming  him,  by'the  same  species  of  courtesy  which  bag 
induced  him  to  designate  me  as  the  author  of  Don  Juan. 
Upon  the  score  of  the  Lake  Poets,  he  may  perhaps  recall  to 
mind  that  I  merely  express  an  opinion  long  ago  entertained 
and  specified  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  James  Hogg  *,  which  he  the 
said  James  Hogg,  somewhat  contrary  to  the  law  of  pens, 
showed  to  Mr.  John  Wilson,  in  the  year  1814,  as  he  himself 
informed  me  in  his  answer,  telling  me  by  way  of  apology  that 
*'  he'd  be  4 d  if  he  could  help  it ; "  and  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  anything  like  "  envy  "  or  "  exacerbation  "  at  this 
moment  which  induces  me  to  think  better  or  worse  of 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge  as  poets  than  I  do  now, 

"  Thus,  when  we  view  some  well-proportlon'd  dome. 
The  world's  just  wonder,  and  ervn  thine,  O  Rome  * 
No  single  parts  unequally  tarorlie, 
AU  comes  united  to  the  admiring  eyes  t 
No  monstrous  height,  or  breadth,  or  length  appear  i 
The  whole  at  once  la  bold  and  regular.'* 

A  thousand  similar  passages  crowd  upon  me,  all  composed  by  Pope  before 
hia  f  we  ami*iwtntUtk  jear;  and  yet  It  is  contended  that  he  b  no  poet,  end 
we  an  told  so  m  such  Unas  as  I  beg  the  reader  to  compare  with  these 


am  pare 
yetstSiW  verses  of  the  "  no  poet-"  Must  we  repeat  the  question  a 
*  J/ Ape  is  m*  a  part,  nhtnU  pastry  to  *«  jW«J  f  "    Even  fan  dtttriftmw 

of  the  a  " * 


poetry,  the  Unvett  department 


art,  he  wUl  be  found,  on  a  fair 
to  surpass  any  living  writer. 
4  [Thame*  James  Matthias,  Bee,*,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
suit*  of  Literature,  Imperial  Epistle  to  Klen  Long.  Ac.  In  1814,  Mr. 
edited  an  edition  of  Graj's  Works,  which  the  University  at  Combrli 
published  at  It*  own  expense.  Lord  Byron  did  not  admire  this 
poet  the  leas  for  such  criticism  as  the  fcUowing:  — "  After  we  have  paid 
our  primml  homage  to  the  bards  of  Greece  and  of  ancient  Latium,  w*  eee 
invited  to  contemplate  the  literary  and  poetical  dignity  of  modern  Italy. 
If  the  influence  of  tktir  persuasion  and  of  thtir  example  should  prevail,  a 
strong  and  steady  light  may  be  reiumlned  and  dlrTased  amongst  us,  a  light 
which  mav  once  again  conduct  the  powers  of  our  rising  ports  from  wsaf 
•resWiajr  nwro's,  from  ermm,  ntfii,  ami  uiwuciiii  prvrfacriosw,  from  aa 
overweening  presumption,  and  from  thedeluslve  conceit  of  a  pre-established 
reputation,  to  the  labour  of  thought,  to  patient  and  repeated  revision  of 
what  they  write,  t*  a  reverence  tor  thetnaeivc*  and  for  an  cnlighteaad 
public,  and  to  the  filed  unbending  principle*  of  legitimate  composition. " 


'—  Prrfmxto  Oroy.  I 

Brown, 


5  [Dr.  Thome* 
of  Edinburgh,  who  died  in  lfttf).] 
8  [Author  of  "  Wallace,  or  the 

Boat 


r  moral  philosophy  m  the  Univenfcfj 
fight  of  Falkirk,"  "  Margaret  of 


I  Miss  Mary  Kami  Midbrd,  author  of  "  Christina,  at  the  Maid  of  the 
wth  Seas,"  "  Wellington  Hall,"  *•  Our  Village,"  Ac.  Ac-] 
S  Miss  Elite  Francis  published,  in  1815, ''Bar  WUUhert  de  Wavortey) 


or,  the  Bridal  Eve."1 
9  ["  Oh !  I  bave  had  the  meat  amusing  letter 


H 


theEttrick 
minstrel  and  khrphtTd.  He  want*  me  to  mwramond  him  to  Murray ;  and, 
speaking  of  hi*  present  bookseller,  who** '  bills'  are  never  *  lifted.'  he  add*. 
MUtm  vtrbit,  'God  d— n  him,  and  them  both.'    I  laughed,  and  so  would 

Pa  too,  at  the  way  in  which  this  eiQcrattan  I*  introduced.    Theeaid  Hogg 
a  strange  being,  bat  of  great,  though  uncouth,  power*.    I  think  very 
ally  ofhiin  a*  •  post  j  bat  he.  aasdhatf  of  these  Scotch  and  Lake 
>urs  are  spoilt  by  living  la  little  circle*  end  petty      -    -     -     - 
•1 
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although  I  do  know  one  or  two  things  mora  which  have 
added  to  017  contempt  for  them  as  individuals. 

And  •  in  return  for  Mr.  Wilson's  invective *,  I  shall  content 
myselt  with  asking  one  question ;  Did  he  never  compose, 
redte,  or  sing  any  parody  or  parodies  upon  the  Psalms  (of 
what  nature  this  deponent  salth  not),  in  certain  jovial  meet- 
ings of  the  youth  of  Edinburgh  ?*  It  Is  not  that  I  think  any 
great  harm  if  be  did ;  because  it  seems  to  me  that  all  depends 
upon  the  intention  of  such  a  parody.  If  it  be  meant  to  throw 
ridicule  on  the  sacred  original,  it  is  a  sin ;  if  it  be  intended  to 
burlesque  the  profane  subject,  or  to  inculcate  a  moral  truth, 
it  is  none.  If  it  were,  the  UmMieven'  Creed,  the  many 
political  parodies  of  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures  and 
liturgy,  particularly  a  celebrated  one  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  beautiful  moral  parable  in  favour  of  toleration  by 
Franklin,  which  has  often  been  taken  for  a  real  extract  from 
Genesis,  would  all  be  sins  of  a  damning  nature.  But  I  wish 
to  know  if  Mr.  Wilson  ever  has  done  this,  and  if  he  eat,  tekg 
he  should  be  so  very  angry  with  similar  portions  of  Don 
Juan  ? — Did  no  "  parody  profane  "  appear  in  any  of  the 
earlier  numbers  of  Blackwood's  Magastna  f 

I  will  now  conclude  this  long  answer  to  a  short  article, 
repenting  of  having  said  so  much  in  my  own  defence,  and  so 
little  on  the  **  crying,  left-hand  fallings  off  and  national  de- 
fections "  of  the  poetry  of  the  present  day.  Having  said  this, 
I  can  hardly  be  expected  to  defend  Don  Juan,  or  any  other 
"  tiring "  poetry,  and  shall  not  make  the  attempt.  And 
although  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  John  Wilson  has  In  this 
instance  treated  me  with  candour  or  consideration,  I  trust 
that  the  tone  I  have  used  in  speaking  of  him  personally 
will  prove  that  I  bear  him  as  little  malice  as  I  really  believe 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  bears  towards  me ;  but  the  duties 
of  an  editor,  like  those  of  a  tax-gatherer,  are  paramount  and 
peremptory.    I  have  done. 

BYRON. 


Note  [C].  — Lord  Bacon's  Apophthegms.     See 

p.  665.  > 


bacon's  apophthegxs. 

91. 
Michael  Angelo,  the  famous 
painter,  painting  in  the  pope's  cha- 
pel the  portraiture  of  hell  and 
damned  souls,  made  one  of  the 
damned  souls  so  like  a  cardinal 
that  was  bis  enemy,  as  everybody 
at  first  sight  knew  it :  whereupon 
the  cardinal  complained  to  Pope 
Clement,  humbly  praying  it  might 
be  defaced.  The  pope  said  to  him. 
Why,  you  know  very  well  I  have 
power  to  deliver  a  soul  out  of  pur- 
gatory, but  not  out  of  hell. 

155. 
Alexander,  after  the  battle  of 
Granicum,  had  very  great  offers 
made  him  by  Darius.  Consulting 
with  his  captains  concerning  them, 
Parmenlo  said,  Sure,  I  would  accept 
of  these  offers,  if  1  were  as  Alex- 
ander. Alexander  answered,  So 
would  I,  if  1  were  as  ParmenJa 


OBSERVATIONS. 


This  was  not  the  por- 
trait of  a  cardinal,  but  of 
the  pope's  master  of  the 
ceremonies. 


It  was  after  the  battle 
of  Issus  and  during  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  and  mot 
immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  Granicus, 
that  this  It  said  to  have 


1  [Thb  b  co*  of  the  many 
•eeiMof  llteranopenrfomledhtm.    The 
■Ride  In  the  Mnjarfne  is  hem  imitated, 
written  opon  the  eaMoct  of  the  noble  peel 
ghrfnc  vent  to  s  feeling  of  admiration  es 
aaenUr  end  powerfully  expiaeed.  —  Moons.) 
M  f  The  athutan  hen  to  to  tome  now  fa 
been  circulated  by  the  radical  preawat  the 
for  the  Chair  of  Moral 


the 


,  ekher  then  or  enee, 
r  genlai,  without 
1  It  at  always  ato» 


-      -5***  ■*■ 
when  Mr.  WOton  was  a 

in  the  Unrn&urj  of  £dhv 


15S. 

Antigonus,  when  It  was  told  him 
that  the  enemy  had  such  volleys  of 
arrows  that  they  did  hide  the  sun, 
said.  That  falls  out  weO,  for  it  Is  hot 
weather,  and  so  we  shall  nght  in  the 
shade. 

162. 

There  was  a  phUosopher  (hat  dis- 
puted with  Adrian  the  Emperor, 
and  did  tt  but  weakly.  Oneoffafs 
friends  that  stood  by  afterwards 
said  unto  him,  Methinks  yen  were 
not  like  yourself  last  day* »  argu- 
ment with  the  Emperor:  I  could 
have  answered  better  myself.  Why, 
said  the  philosopher,  would  you 
have  me  contend  with  him  that 
commands  thirty  legions  ? 
164. 

There  was  one  that  found  a  great 
massofmoneydigging  underground 
in  his  grandfather's  house  and  being 
somewhat  doubtful  of  the  case,  sig- 
nified it  to  the  emperor  that  be  had 
found  such  treasure.  The  emperor 
made  a  rescript  thus :  Use  It  He 
writ  back  again,  that  the  sum  was 
greater  than  his  state  or  condition 
could  use.  The  emperor  writ  a  new 
rescript  thus :  Abuse  ft. 

178. 
One  of  the  seven  was  wont  to  say, 
that  laws  were  like  cobwebs :  where 
the  small  flics  were  caught,  and  the 
great  break  through. 

209. 
An  orator  of  Athens  said  to  De- 
mosthenes, The  Athenians  will  kfil 
you  if  they  wax  mad.  Demosthenes 
replied.  And  they  will  kill  you,  if 
they  be  in  good  sense. 

221. 
There  was  a  philosopher  about 
Tiberius  that,  looking  into  the 
nature  of  Cains,  said  of  him.  That 
he  was  mire  mingled  with  blood. 

97. 
There  was  a  king  of  Hungary 
took  a  bishop  in  battle,  and  kept 
him  prisoner :  whereupon  the  pope 
writ  a  monitory  to  him,  for  that  he 
had  broken  the  privilege  of  holy 
church  and  taken  his  son :  the  king 
sent  an  embassage  to  him,  and  sent 
withal  the  armour  wherein  too 
bishop  was  taken,  and  this  only  In 
writing—  Vide  warns  hmc  aft  test* 
JOiitmf  Know  now  whether  this 
be  thy  son's  coat  ? 

267. 
Demetrius,  king  of  Macedon^had 
a  petition  offered  him  divers  tinea 

had  no  leisure;  whereupon  the 
woman  said  aloud,  Why  then  give 
over  to  be  king. 


S  "Ordered 


TUs  wwanwl 


the  battle  of 
pylss. 


This! 
father  of 
cus,andtbe 
made  by  the 
A<na\    who 
that   his  Ban 
have  been 


This  was  said  by 
charsis    tbe 
and  nor  by  a 


This 


swIesMaw 

but    to 
by  Pas- 


This  was  not  mwkt  mt 
Caius  (CUagufta.  1  pre* 
sum*,  is  iiifiniwii  toy 
Cains),  but  of 
himself. 

This  reply    was 
made  by  akin*  of  M 


Lfoa.  of  England  to  taw 
Pope,  with  the 
plate  of  taw 


i: 


This  did  SBtf 


to 


9VX 

Jan.  5.1811. 
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VOLTAIRE. 

Haying  lUted  that  Bacon  wu  frequently  incorrect  in  hli 
cltatloni  from  history,  1  have  thought  it  necessary  In  what 
regards  so  great  a  name  (however  trifling)*  to  support  the 
assertion  by  such  facts  ss  more  immediately  occur  to  me. 
They  are  bat  trifles,  and  yet  for  such  trifles  a  schoolboy 
would  be  whipped  (If  still  in  the  fourth  form) ;  and  Voltaire 
for  half  a  dosen  similar  errors  has  been  treated  as  a  superfi- 
cial writer,  notwithstandipg  the  testimony  of  the  learned 
Warton :  — "  Voltaire,  a  writer  of  much  deeper  research  than 
is  imagined,  and  the  first  who  has  displayed  the  literature  and 
customs  of  the  dark  ages  with  any  degree  of  penetration  and 
comprehension."  <  For  another  distinguished  testimony  to 
Voltaire's  merits  in  literary  research,  see  also  Lord  Holland's 
excellent  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
vol.  I.  p.  31 B.  edition  of  1817.  * 

Voltaire  has  even  been  termed  "  a  shallow  fellow,*'  by 
some  of  the  same  school  who  called  Dryden's  Ode  "  a 
drunken  song ;"— a  school  (as  it  is  called,  I  presume,  from 
their  education  being  still  Incomplete)  the  whole  of  whoso 
filthy  trash  of  Epics,  Excursions,  kc.  &c.  ftc.  is  not  worth 
the  two  words  in  Zaire, "  Vous  pleura*"  or  a  single  speech 
of  Tancred : — a  school,  the  apostate  lives  of  whose  renegadoes, 
with  their  tea-drinking  neutrality  of  morals,  and  their  con- 
venient treachery  In  politics— in  the  record  of  their  accumu- 
lated pretences  to  virtue  can  produce  no  actions  (were  all 
their  good  deeds  drawn  up  in  array)  to  equal  or  approach  the 
sole  defence  of  the  family  of  Cafes,  by  that  great  and  un- 
equalled genius— the  universal  Voltaire. 

I  have  ventured  to  remark  on  these  little  Inaccuracies  of 
*'  the  greatest  genius  that  England,  or  perhaps  any  other 
country,  ever  produced4,"  merely  to  show  our  national  in- 
justice in  condemning  generally  the  greatest  genius  of  France 
for  such  inadvertencies  as  these,  of  which  the  highest  of 
England  has  been  no  less  guilty.  Query,  was  Bacon  a  greater 
Intellect  than  Newton  ? 

CAMPBELL.* 

Being  in  the  humour  of  criticism,  I  shall  proceed,  after 
having  ventured  upon  the  slips  of  Bacon,  to  touch  upon  one 
or  two  as  trifling  in  their  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  by  the 
Justly  celebrated  Campbell.  But  I  do  this  in  good  will,  and 
trust  it  will  be  so  taken.  If  anything  could  add  to  my 
^opinion  of  the  talents  and  true  feeling  of  that  gentleman,  It 
would  be  his  classical,  honest,  and  triumphant  defence  of 
Pope,  against  the  vulgar  cant  of  the  day,  and  Its  existing 
Grub-street. 

The  inadvertencies  to  which  I  allude  are,  — 

Firstly,  in  speaking  of  Anstey,  whom  he  accuses  of  having 
taken  "  bis  leading  characters  from  Smollett."  Anstey's  Bath 
Guide  was  published  in  1766.  Smollett's  Humphry  Clinker 
(the  only  work  of  Smollett's  from  which  Tabitha,  ftc.  ftc. 
could  have  been  taken)  was  written  during  Smollett's  last 
residence  at  Leghorn  In  1770—"  Argot,"  if  there  has  been 
any  borrowing,  Anstey  must  be  the  creditor,  and  not  the 
debtor.  I  refer  Mr.  Campbell  to  his  own  data  In  bis  lives  of 
Smollett  and  Anstey. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Campbell  says  In  the  life  of  Cowper  (note  to 
page  S58,  vol.  vil.)  that  he  knows  not  to  whom  Cowper 
alludes  In  these  lines  1— 

"  Not  he  who,  for  the  bane  of  thousands  born, 
Built  Ood  a  ckurck,  and  laughM  his  word  to  scorn." 


of  Mi 


1  DisMTtttaaX. 

1  tTlfl  Vobatre  appMied.  there  wa»  no  nation  more  lewsraat  a 
PtiiAbOBnrUBBatu*  than  the  French.  He  am  exprnd,  end  than  «r- 
rtctos.  tbf  nertoqt  to  hto  amnajnmujnmt >  no  witter  to  whom  the 
aeihon  of  other  nation.,  wociailj  *  Enfjand,aro  ■oliriaBfert  few  the 
1  niiilnn  nfttnlr  fimt  in  T— — r>  — '■  *h"='irv  *■*—"-,  *•»  **""r*  Than 
to  no  crttfc  who  baa  employed  aiaro  ume,wli,  taecnuhj.  and  dfflaaneo  In 
wuwHHlns  ike  l&erary  mienwnue  batman  eountrr  and  coontrj,  and  m 
Mlttraana  m nee laofaaav  the  wtemnha of  anoi&or.Yot,  byaatranaw 
SitifrT  w triianiaiinj  nvrm rated  m ttr ir-r-r r* ■"■  ntm—a—  His 
i^mT^mSStakaSmm, and  Italian;*  with  emcH  ether  to  to- 
vetabbif  aawael  bis  ooaadoaal  ctaanvraOon  arottltyneieagaj  the  author* 

^ipn»  in  which  their  langsaaa  was  epaltoni    tdom  woo  wet  cacn  maw* 
nadea at  hta  iiilmi'iauimitraM  and  orena/tbti,  would  And  J* dUhcnlt  to 


i&&Z£2zttE^ss^EZXS; 


The  Calvlnist  meant  Voltaire,  and  the  church  of  Forney, 
wtth  Its  Inscription  «•  Deo  erexlt  Voltaire." 

Thirdly,  In  the  life  of  Burns,  Mr.  Campbell  quotes  Shak- 
spearethus:— 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  rose. 
Or  add  fresh  perfume  to  the  violet." 

This  version  by  no  means  improves  the  original,  which  Is  as 
follows : — 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  Vty, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet,"  &c—King  John. 

A  great  poet  quoting  another  should  be  correct :  he  should 
also  be  accurate,  when  he  accuses  a  Parnassian  brother  of 
that  dangerous  charge  M  borrowing : "  a  poet  had  better 
borrow  anything  (excepting  money)  than  the  thoughts  of 
another— they  are  always  sure  to  be  reclaimed ;  but  It  Is  very 
hard,  having  been  the  lender,  to  be  denounced  as  the  debtor, 
as  is  the  case  of  Anstey  versus  Smollett. 

As  there  is  "  honour  amongst  thieves,"  let  there  be  some 
amongst  poets,  and  give  each  his  due,— none  can  aflbrd  to 
give  it  more  than  Mr.  Campbell  himself,  who,  with  a  high 
reputation  for  originality,  and  a  lame  which  cannot  be 
shaken,  is  the  only  poet  of  the  times  (except  Rogers)  who  can 
be  reproached  (and  an  Amalt  Is  indeed  a  reproach)  with  having 
written  too  little. 

Ravenna,  Jan.  b,  1821. 


Contirsations  or  Lord  Byron,  as  related  «y 
Thomas  Msdwin,  Esq.,  compared  with  a  Por- 
tion or  his  Lordship's  Correspondence. 

Tsb  volume  of  M  Lord  Byron's  Conversations"  with  Mr. 
Medwin  contain  several  statements  relative  to  Mr.  Murray, 
his  lordship's  publisher,  against  which,  however  exception- 
able they  might  be,  he  was  willing  to  trust  his  defence  to  the 
private  testimony  of  persons  arqnafated  with  the  real  par- 
ticulars, and  to  his  general  character,  rather  than  resort 
to  any  kind  of  public  appeal,  to  which  he  has  ever  been 
exceedingly  averse.  But  friends,  to  whose  judgment  Mr. 
Murray  is  bound  to  defer,  having  decided  that  such  an  appeal 
upon  the  occasion  is  become  a  positive  duty  on  his  part,  he 
hopes  that  he  shall  not  be  thought  too  obtrusive  in  opposing 
to  those  personal  allegations  extracts  from  Lord  Byron's 
own  letters,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  brief  notes  of  neces- 
sary explanation. 

Caft.  Medwin,  p.  167. 

"  Murray  offered  me,  of  bis  own  accord,  10001.  a  canto  for 
Don  Juan,  and  afterwards  reduced  it  to  600/.  on  the  plat  of 
piracy,  and  complained  of  my  dividing  one  canto  Into  two, 
because  I  happened  to  say  something  at  the  end  of  the  third 
canto  of  having  done  so." 

Lord  Byron's  Litter. 

Ravenna,  February  7. 1830. 
M  Dear  Murray, 

u  I  hope  amM  and  cut  the  third  esmto  of  Don  Juan 
into  two,  because  at  was  too  long,  and  I  tell  you  this  before- 


would  be  abto  to  dimeter  on*  who  to  thaw  mdmes  anrtm  m  much 
d  IMbuas.  His  enemta  would  >tn  jatouado  ue  thatch 
ofwltintdtwawuntoffcdbnnuttani  fat  they  only  mowed  in 
■howtnc  that  a  want  of  wit  by  no  meant  ImpUaa  an  exuberance  of  InRwm- 
atlon.  —  Lots  Holla**.] 

S  Mll«ftttsn«ml< 


aw*  jo  t—  ■.—.■Mania, 


Eetnt,  acta  It.  ao.  U. 

4  Font,  In  apeae*  Anecdote*,  p.  15S.   Melons*  edition. 

5  ["RaadCampbafTtPoata.   Conw^Toartalaaofthapan.   Auoed 

tiahboam  eanmteo,— bnti ' Tr- 


•  too, — but  no  natter,  IS  It  lary 
Diary,  Jan.  10.  lStl.J 
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wU   VjOW  l^lfV   *bV     ^"^^^Bir         SS^^BW#B^pa#^BJBi 

Cleat  two  are  only  logo  for  onm, at  rttf 
*td*  fact  the  two  Uettkerm  mot  lomgertkamomeqfaKfnti 
m  remember,  that  Ihavenotmodr  this  division  to  doublb  apon 
too,  oar  merely  to  suppress  oame  tomousneu  m  the  —peel  of 
the  thing.    I  shouU  have  served  you  a  pretty  Mch  if  I  had 

•TAP* 


Capt.  Midwih,  p.  169. 

44  I  don't  with  to  quarrel  with  Murray,  bat  Ik  seems  In- 
evitable. I  had  no  reason  to  be  pleased  with  him  the  other 
day.  fiaHgnanl  wrote  to  me,  ofibring  to  porchaae  the  copy- 
right of  my  works.  In  order  to  obtain  an  exclusive  privilege 
of  printing  them  in  France.  I  might  hare  made  my  own 
terms,  and  put  the  money  in  my  own  pocket ;  instead  of 
which,  I  enclosed  GaUgnani's  letter  to  Murray,  in  order 
that  he  might  conclude  the  matter  as  he  pleased.  He  did 
so,  rery  advantageously  for  his  own  interest ;  but  never  had 
the  complaisance,  the  common  politeness,  to  thank  me,  or 
acknowledge  my  letter.** 

Loan  Btbon'b  Lam*. 

Ravenna,  9bre  4, 1820. 
**  I  have  received  from  Mr.  GaUgnam  me  enclosed  letters, 
duplicates,  and  receipts,  which  will  explain  themselves.    As 
the  poems  are  yomr  property  by  purchase,  right,  and  Justice, 

ALL  MATTEBS  OF  PUBLICATION,  gC.  kc.  ABB  FOB  TOO  TO  DBCIOB 

upon.  I  know  not  how  far  mm  compliance  with  Mr.  G.*s  re. 
am*  might  be  legal,  and  I  doubt  that  it  would  not  be  honest. 
In  case  you  choose  to  arrange  with  him,  I  enclose  the  permits 
to  you,  and  in  so  doing  I  warn  my  hands  of  the  business  alto- 
gether. 1  sign  them  merely  to  enable  you  to  evert  the  power 
you  Justly  possess  more  properly.  I  wilt  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it  further,  except  in  my  answer  to  Mr.  GaUgnani,  to 
state  that  the  letters,  he-  kt.  are  sent  to  you,  and  the  causes 
thereof.  If  you  can  check  these  foreign  pirates  dot  if  not,  put 
the  permits**  papers  in  the  fire.  J  can  hate  no  view  nor 
object  whatever  but  to  secure*  you  your  properly." 

Kotb Mr.  Murray  derived  no  advantage  from  the  pro- 
posed agreement,  which  was  by  no  means  of  the  importance 
here  ascribed  to  It,  and  therefore  was  never  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  effect :  the  documents  alluded  to  are  still  in  his 


or  unfair." 


Capt.  Mbdwin,  pp.  169—171. 

"  Murray  has  long  prevented  the '  Quarterly' from  abusing 
Some  of  their  bullies  have  had  their  fingers  itching  to 
be  at  me ;  but  they  would  get  the  worst  of  it  in  a  set-to. 

"  Murray  and  I  hare  dissolved  all  connection :  he  had  the 
choice  of  giving  up  me  or  the  Navy  List.  There  was  no 
hesitation  which  way  he  should  decide :  the  Admiralty  carried 
the  day.  Now  for  the  Quarterly:  their  batteries  will  be 
opened ;  but  I  can  fire  broadsides  too.  They  have  been  let- 
ting off  lots  of  squibs  end  crackers  against  me,  but  they  only 
make  a  noise  and  *  *  *." 

"  *  Werner '  was  the  last  book  Murray,  published  for  me, 
and  three  months  after  came  out  the  Quarterly's  article  on 
my  Plays,  when  *  Marino  Faliero'  was  noticed  for  the  first 


Loan  BTBosf  a  Lam*. 

*•  Genoa,  IQbre  25. 1881 
«  /  had  tent  you  back  the  Quarterly  without  perusal,  having 
retelsm\toreadnomorerevtewt,good,bad,orm^ 
who  can  control  his  fate  f  *  GaUgnani,1  to  whom  my  English 
are  confined^  has  forwarded  a  copy  <^  at  least  one  haM 
m  his  indefatigable  weekly  compilation,  and  as, 
r,  it  came  unlocked  for,*  I  have  looked  through  it.    I 

upon  the  whole— that  is,  the  whole  of  the  nxur  which 
read  {for  the  other  hob*  is  to  be  the  segment  of  GaL's 


of  it 


Note. — The  passage  about  the 
fact,  and  no  otherwise  deterring  of 
absurdity;  and  with  regard  to  the  " 
lordship  wett  knew  that  it 

"■^"K  — »  P**— fr»—  wM**»  •*~4~*mAj 

ray  from  all  such 
the  Conversations." 


Capt.  Mbdwih,  p. !«. 

"  Because  I  gave  Mr.  Murray  one  of  my 
to  make  me  believe  that  I  had  made  him 
others,  and  hinted  at  some  Unas  In*  English  Bards  * 
certainly  to  the  point.    But  I  have  altered  my 
slderably  upon  that  subject:  as  1  once  hinted  to 
no  reason  why  a  man  should  not  profit  by  the  r 
brain  as  well  as  that  of  Ms  brow,  ax.  \  naiMoi.  I 
that  time,  and  have  no  Idea  of  aggrandizing 


Lobj>Btbox*s 


"Dear  Sir, 

"  Foar  offer  u  Ubeml 
them  the  two  poem 
it,  nor  will  not.    You 
to  the  collected  volumes,  without 
my  part  whatever. 


w  P.  S. —I  have  enclosed  your  draft  TOBX. 
ddents  by  the  way. —I  worn  you  would  mot 
in  mine;  ft  is  not  from  a  disdain  of  the 
from  a  present  superfluity  of  km  treasures—  /, 
that  T  refuse  to  worship  him— but  what  it  right  n 
nmst  not  yield  to  circumstances. 

"  To  J.  Murray,  See." 

Nots —  The  above  letter  relates  to  a  draft 
guineas,  offered  by  Mr.  Murray  for  two  poem 
Corinth  and  Parkins,  which  his  lordship  had 

a  short  Interval,  presented  to  Mr.  Murray  as 

Lord  Byron  was  afterwards  induced  by  Mr.  Murray** 
persuasion,  to  accept  the  1,000  guineas,  and  Mr. 
his  lordship's  assignment  of  the  copyright  of  that 
accordingly. 


41515. 


Capt.  Midww,  p.  166. 


'*  Murray  pretends  to  have  tost 
and  pleads  poverty ;  but  If  be  Is 
problematical  to  me,  pray  who  la  to  blame? 

"  Mr.  Murray  is  tender  of  my 
He  Is  afraid  of  my  writing  too  last.    Why? 
tender  regard  for  bis  own  pocket,  and  does  i 
of  any  new  acquaintance  In  the  shape  of  a  book  of 
he  has  seen  his  old  friends  In  a  variety  of 
disposed  of  a  vast  many  editions  of  tike 
don't  know  what  would  become  of  me  without  Doogjas 
naird,  who  has  always  been  my  best  and 
Is  not  easy  to  deal  with  Mr.  Money.** 


ft* 


it 

a 


•aZi 
I 

k 


Notb.— In  the  numerous  letters  received  by  M>.  Mnzpay 
yearly  from  Lord  Byron  (who,  m  willing  them,  was  not  ac- 
customed to  restrain  the  expression  of  bis  feelings),  oot  one 
has  any  tendency  towards  the  Imputations  her*  thrown  out. 
the  Incougruity  of  which  wfQ  be  erldent  from  the  tact  el 
Mr.  Murray  having  paid  at  various  time*,  fcr  the  cuyjii^M 
of  his  lordship's  poems,  sums  aim  mining  to  hjibbsji  at 
15,000/.,  vis. 
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Harold.  L1L 

m. 

IT. 


Bride  of  Abydos 


Siege  of  Cormth 

Parwtua 

Lamest  of  Tssto 

MoSgrtd       • 

Beppo 

Don  Juan,  I.  PL 

ui.ir.r. 

Doge  of  Venice 

Sardanapalus,  Cain,  and  Poscari 

Maxeppa 

ChUkm 

Sundries 


4  300 
1*575 

t.100 
525 
5S5 
525 
700 


315 

315 

585 

1,685 

1,515 

1,050 

1,100 

5S5 

5S5 

450 


£  15,455 


Capt.  Mbowin,  p.  170. 


u  My  diflerences  with  Murray  are  not  over.  When  be 
purchased  *  Cain,*  *  The  Two  Foscari,'  and  *  Sardanapaliu ,' 
he  tent  me  a  deed,  which  you  may  remember  witnessing. 
Well ;  after  it»  return  to  England  it  was  discovered  that 

But  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  it."  — 

Not*. —Mr.  Murray  of  course  cannot  answer  a  statement 
which  he  does  not  see ;  but  pledges  himself  to  disprove  any 
inculpation  the  suppressed  passage  may  contain,  whenever 
disclosed,  Be  hat  written  twice  to  Captain  Medwin's  pub- 
lisher, desiring,  at  an  act  of  Justice,  to  have  the  passage 
printed  entire  la  any  new  edition  of  the  book,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  be  flavoured  with  a  copy  of  it.  As  this  has  not 
yet  ben  obtained,  and  as  the  context  seems  to  imply  that  it 
accuses  him  of  endeavouring  to  take  some  pecuniary  advan- 
tage of  Lord  Byron,  he  thinks  he  shall  be  forgiven  for  stating 
the  following  circumstances. 

Mr.  Murray  having  accidentally  heard  that  Lord  Byron 
was  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  immediately  forwarded  1,500/. 
to  him,  with  an  assurance  that  another  such  sum  should  be 
at  his  service  in  a  Jew  months ;  and  that,  if  such  assistance 
should  not  be  sufficient,  Mr.  Murray  would  be  ready  to  sell 
the  copyright  of  all  his  lordship's  works  for  his  use. 

The  following  Is  Lord  Byron's  acknowledgment  of  this 
oflir. 

u  November A^th,  1815. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"I  return  you  your  bills  not  accepted,  tut  certainly 
net  cxHowocisn.  Your  pretent  offer  U  a  favour  which  I 
would  accept  from  you  If  X  accepted  tuck  from  any  num. 
Had  suck  been  my  intention,  I  can  assure  you  I  would  have 
asked  you  fairly  and  at  freely  at  you  would  glue  :  and  1 
cannot  toy  more  of  my  confidence  or  your  conduct.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  Induce  me  to  part  with  my  book*,  though 
sufficiently  are  not  immkdiatblt  pressing.  J  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  them,  and  there  is  an  end.  Bad  I  been  disposed 
to  trespass  on  your  kindness  m  this  way,  it  would  hose  been 
btjoreuowt  but  lam  not  sorry  to  hast  an  opportunity  of  de- 
clining it,  at  it  sets  my  opinion  of  you,  and  indeed  of  human 
nature,  m  a  different  tight  from  that  m  uMUeh  I  host  been 
accustomed  to  consider  u\ 

"ReHeteme,  utry  truly, 

*  Your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

"BYRON. 
u  To  John  Murray,  Est." 


Nan-— That  nothing  had  occurred  to  subvert  these 
Mendly  ffHmj«t«  wffl  appear  from  the  three  letters  sub- 


Joined,  the  second  of  them  written,  by  Lord  Byron  a  few 
weeks  before  bis  death,  and  the  last  addressed  by  his  lord- 
ship's valet  to  Mr.  Murray  as  one  of  bis  deceased  master's 
most  confidential  Mends. 

Loan  BYKON't  Lrrras. 

M3few8m,1819. 

"  /  hawe  a  great  respect  for  your  good  and  gentlemanly 

qualities,  and  return  your  personal  friendship  towards  me. 

•••••♦.    You  determ  and  possess  the  esteem  <f  thou  whose 

esteem  Is  worth  homing,  and  of  noma  more  (however useless  it 

VmVJSjSUSW  \U\\  f   SnwtUU^SUf 

"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"BYBOW 

"  Mistohmghi,  Peb.  85. 1384. 

"I home  heard  from  Mr.  Douglas  Kmnatrd  that  yam 
state  a  report  of  a  satire  on  Mr.  Qiffbrd  hoeing  arrived  from 
Italy,  said  to  be  written  by  um,  but  that  rov  do  not  beueve  It ; 
/  dare  say  you  do  not,  nor  anybody  else,  I  should  think. 
Whoever  asserts  that  lam  the  author  or  abettor  of  anything 
of  the  kind  on  Offfbfd,  lies  in  his  throat:  I  always  regarded 
him  as  my  literary  father,  and  myself  as  his  prodigal  son.  If 
any  such  composition  exists,  U  is  none  of  mine.  Yov  know,  as 
well  as  anybody,  upon  lruoulkave  or  have  not  written,  and 
too  also  know  whether  they  do  or  did  not  deserve  the  same — 
and  so  much  for  such  matters. 

*'  You  witt,  perhaps,  be  ansious  to  hear  some  news  from  this 
part  of  Greece  (which  is  most  liable  to  invasion),  but  you  will 
hear  enough  through  public  and  private  chsmnels,on  that  head. 
IwW,  however,  give  you  the  events  of  a  week,  mmgUng  my 
own  private  peculiar  with  the  public,  for  we  are  here  Jumble  J 
a  little  together  at  present. 

"  On  Sunday  (the  15th,  I  believe),  I  had  a  strong  and  sudden 
convulsive  attack  which  left  me  speechless,  though  not  motion- 
less, for  some  strong  men  could  not  hold  me;  but  whether  it 
was  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  cachesy,  apoplexy,  or  what  other  exy 
or  epsy,  the  doctors  have  not  decided,  or  whether  U  was  spas- 
modic or  nervous,  tc.,  but  it  was  very  unpleasant,  and  nearly 
carried  me  off,  and  all  that.  On  Monday  they  put  letches  to  my 
temples,  no  difficult  matter,  but  the  blood  couM  not  be  stepped 
t»  eleven  at  night  (they  had  gone  too  near  the  temporal  artery 
for**  temporal  safety),  and  neither  ttyptk  nor  caustw  would 
cauterise  the  orifice  till  after  a  hundred  attempts. 

44  On  Tuesday,  a  Turkish  brig  of  war  ran  on  shore.  On 
Wednesday,  great  preparations  being  made  to  attack  her, 
though  protected  by  her  consorts;  the  Turks  burned  her,  ami 
retired  to  Patras.  On  Thursday,  a  quarrel  ensued  between 
the  Suliotes  and  the  Prank  guard  at  the  arsenal ;  a  Swedish 
officer  was  UUed,  and  a  Suliote  severely  wounded,  and  a 
general  fight  expected,  and  with  some  difficulty  prevented.  On 
Friday,  the  officer  buried,  and  Captain  Parry's  English  or- 
tiflcert  mutinied,  under  pretence  that  their  lives  were  in  danger, 
and  are  for  quitting  the  country— they  may.  On  Saturday, 
we  had  the  smartest  shock  of  an  earthquake  which  I  remember 
(and  I  have  felt  thirty,  slight  or  smart,  at  differ ent  periods  ; 
they  are  common  m  the  Mediterranean),  and  the  whole  army 
discharged  their  arms,  upon  the  same  principle  that  savages 
beat  drums  or  howl,  during  an  eclipse  of  the  moon :  it  was  a 
rare  scene  altogether.  If  you  had  but  seen  the  English  John- 
nies, who  had  never  been  out  of  a  Cockney  workshop  before,  nor 
xoiU  again  if  they  can  help  it  I  And  on  Sunday  we  heard  that 
the  Vhuer  is  come  down  to  Larissa  with  one  hundred  and  odd 
thousand  men. 

"  In  coming  here  I  had  two  escapes,  from  the  Turks  (out 
of  my  vessels  was  taken,  but  afterwards  released),  and  the 
other  from  shipwreck ;  we  drove  twice  on  the  rocks  near  the 
Scrophes  (islands  near  the  coast). 

u  I  have  obtained  from  the  Or eeks  the  release  of  eight  and 
twenty  Turkish  prisoners,  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
sent  them  to  Patras  and  Prevesa  at  my  own  charges.  One 
little  girl  of  ntnt  years  old,  who  proposes  remaining  with  me, 
I  shaM  (if  I  Use)  send  with  her  mother,  probably,  to  Baby,  or 
to  England,  and  adopt  her.    Her  name  is  Hato  Hatagee  j  she 


818 
is 

tike  Greeks, 

special/* 

but  five  or  six  years  old. 

M  My  health  is  rather  better. 
My  office  here  is  wo  ibmhw— 
ties  of  every  kind;  but  I  will  do 
cordatlss  am  excellent  person,  a 
ail  situation  is  perplexing  in  the 
hopes  of  the  success  of  the  contest, 
re  of  public 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Icon  ride  about  again. 
difficuU 


does  all  in  hss  power  ;  but 
9  stm  we  hone  great 
You  wsll  hear,  however, 
I  home  tittle 


time  to  write.    Believe  \ 


«  Tours,  he.  hx. 
"N.B. 


<c 


lb  John  Murray,  Sag.' 


or  Low  BvMK'a  Taut. 


*  MissoUmghs\  April  81, 1884. 

••air, 

Borgsse  me  ^r  this  intrusion  which  J 
the  painful  necessity  of  mums,  to  you,  to  inform  you  of  the 
melancholy  news  of  my  Lord  Byron,  whom  no  more.  He  de- 
parted  this  miserable  life  on  the  19th  of  Apru\  after  an  illness 
qf  only  ten  days.  His  lordship  began  by  a  nerwout  fewer,  and 
terminated  with  an  inflammation  on  the  brain,  for  want  of 
being  bbd  in  Ume,  which  his  lordship  refused  till  it  was  too 
late.  I  hams  sent  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Thigh's  letter  inclosed  m 
yours,  which  J  think  would  be  better  for  you  so  open  and  ex. 
plain  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  for  Ifear  the  contents  of  the  letter  wiU  be 
too  much  for  her.  And  you  will  phrase  to  inform  Lady  Byron 
the  Honourable  Miss  Byron,  whom  lam  wished  to  see 
I  return  with  my  lord's  ejects,  and  his  dear  and  noble 
Sir,  you  wWpleau  manage  m  the  mddest  way  pot- 
sitde,  or  I  am  touch  mjraid  of  the  consequences.  Sir,  you  will 
please  give  my  duty  to  Lady  Byron  ;  hoping  she  wiU  allow  me 
to  see  her,  by  my  lord's  particular  wssh,  and  Miss  Byron  Uae 
wise.  Please  to  excuse  all  defects,  for  J  scarcely  know  what  I 
either  toy  or  do, /or  after  twenty  years' service  with  my  lord, 
he  was  more  to  me  than  a  father,  and  lam  too  much  dis- 
tressed to  now  give  a  correct  account  of  entry  particular, 
which  I  hope  to  do  at  my  arrival  in  England.  —  Sir,  you  wiU 
likewise  have  the  goodness  to  forward  the  letter  to  the  Honour- 
ante  Captain  George  Byron,  who,  as  the  representative  of  the 
/amity  and  title,  I  thought  *  my  duty  to  sand  him  a  One.  But 
you.  Sir,  will  please  to  captain  to  him  all  particulars,  as  I 

is  now  ready  to 


day  and  night  aW  be 


as  to 


in 

dthe 
/or  oblige  me  as  to  entente  all  m 
convinced  you  uriB  not  refuse. 


■-  i 


Your 


Valet  to  the  late  L.B./or 


"  To  John  Murray,  JBs».M 

Nora. — Other  letters  from  Lord  Byron,  of  ffae 
and  force  with  those  now  produced,  might  have 
But  it  ii  presumed  thai  these  are  wiilhfciit  to 
the  present  case,  what  has  been  dasnonatratad  la 
that  desultory,  ex-paite  conversations,  even  if 
ported,  will  often  conTcy  imperfect  and 
the  speaker's  real  sentiments. 

JOHN 

Albemarle  Street, 

aouoctiaM. 


Capt.  Mzdww,  p.  170. 

M  My  differences  with  Morray  are  not 
purchased  *  Cain,'  '  The  two  Foscarl,*  sod 
he  sent  me  a  deed,  which  you  may 
Well ;  after  its  return  to  England,  ft 
contained  a  douse  which  had  been 
knowledge,  a  clause  by  which  I 
Murray  all  my  future  compositions.    But  1 
notice  of  it." 


Note.  —  The  words  In  Italic  are  tin 
pressed  m  the  two  first  editions  of  Captain 
and  which  Mr.  Murray  has  recetred  from  the 
the  foregoing  statement  was  printed.  He  has 
upon  the  subject,  that  on  referring  to  the 
no  such  clause  is  to  be  found ;  that  this 
in  London  by  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kmnarrd, 
procurator,  and  witnessed  by  BJehard 
the  partners  in  Mr.  Kmnaird's 
signature  of  Captain  Medwin  Is  not 

nod  Nov. 


J* 


mtitx. 


Ataxia*,  173. 

Abencerrage,  629.  586. 

Aberdeen,  town  of,  706. 

Aberdeen  (George  Hamilton  Gordon), 
fourth  eexl  o£  17. 488.  486. 

Abernethy,  John,  surgeon,  707. 

Abruxzi,  488. 

Abeelom  and  Achitophel,  639.  806. 

Absence,  remits  of,  631. 

Absent  friend,  pleasure  of  defending, 
759. 

Abydos,  Bride  of,  77. 651. 

Acaroania,  24. 

Arhelout,  river,  94. 

Acheron,  lake,  21. 

Achenuia,  lake,  21. 

Achilles,  his  person,  303.  741.  Tomb 
of,  648. 650. 

Achitophel,  806. 

Achmet  III.,  122. 

Acroceraunian  mountains,  50. 

Acropolis  of  Athene,  16. 712. 761. 

AcUum,  20,21.    Sea-fight  of,  21.  668. 

Ada.    See  Byron,  Augusta-Ada. 

Adams,  John,  a  carrier,  who  died  of 
drunkenness,  epitaph  on,  537. 

Addison,  713.  HI*  account  of  a  re- 
remarkable  dream,  648.  His  '  faint 
praise,' 759. 

•  Address,  spoken  at  the  opening  of 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,'  658. 
4  Address  intended  to  be  recited  at  the 
Caledonian  Meeting,'  696. 

•  Adieu,  the ;  written  under  the  impres- 

sion that  the  author  would  soon  die,' 

534. 
4  Adieu,  adieu  1  my  native  shore/  4. 
Admiration,  629.  661. . 

•  Adrian's  Address  to  his  Soul  when 
dying,'  translation  of,  379. 

Adriatic,  the,  48. 

Adversity,  723.  799. 

Advice,  606. 746. 

JEgean  sea,  101. 453. 

.Xgina,46. 101. 

fschylus,  hit •  Prometheus,'  192.  His 
'  Seven  before  Thebes,'  192.  Trans- 
lation from  his '  Prometheus  Vinctus,' 
3*0.    His  *  Persians '  quoted,  637. 

JEsietet,  tomb  of,  82. 

JEsop,  530. 

JEtna.66. 

JEtolia,24. 

Africa  and  Africans,  described,  645. 

Agamemnon,  691. 

Age,  28.  217. 

1  Age  of  Bronte ;  or,  Carmen  Secular© 
et  Annus  hand  Mlrabflia,'  526. 

Age  of  Gold,  672. 

Ages,  changes  produced  by  the  lapse  of, 
641. 

AgesQans,  169. 

AgU,  King  of  Sparta,  290. 

AgUulf,  Duke  of  Twin,  776. 


AgUettJ,  Dr.,  42.  230. 

Agostlni,  Leonard,  776. 

Agrarian  law,  706. 

Ajax,  16.    Sepulchre  of,  83.  648. 

Alamanni,  231. 

Alaric,  18.  454. 

Alban  Hill,  description  of  the,  60.  786. 

Albania,  20.  762. 

Albanian  dialect  of  the  Illyric,  speci- 
mens of,  763. 

Albanians,  their  character  and  manners, 
22,23.763.  Their  resemblance  to  the 
hlghlanders  of  Scotland,  763. 

Albino,  60. 

Albano,  Francesco,  732. 

Albion,  sensations  at  the  first  sight  of 
her  chalky  belt,  709. 

Albriiai,  Countess,  230.  568. 

Albrissi,  Giuseppe,  668. 

Albuera,  battle  of,  9. 15. 

Aldbiades,  beauty  of  his  person,  303. 
General  charm  of  his  name,  303.  His 
character,  316.  744. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  AJax,  82. 647.  His  sarcopha- 
gus, 526.  His  chastity,  626.  655.  His 
reply  to  Parmenio  after  the  battle  of 
Imui.808. 

Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  680. 
675. 742. 

A\mfnA»T  ni.,  submission  of  Barba- 
rossato,  771. 

Alneri,Vittorlo,  his  life  quoted,  42.  His 
tomb  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
48.  His  memory  dear  to  the  Italians, 
776 

Alfonso  III.,  46, 46.  107.  479, 480.  His 
wife  Isabella,  107. 

Algiers,  604. 776. 

Albania,  566. 

All  Pacha  of  Yanlna,  portrait  of,  21. 28. 
His  letter  in  Latin  to  Lord  Byron, 
23.  His  assassination,  23.  His  mur- 
der of  Giaflar,  Pacha  of  Argyro  Cas- 
tro, 84.  The  original  of  Lambro,  644. 

*  All  is  vanity,  saith  the  Preacher,'  466. 
Alia  Hu  I  70.  685. 

Allegra  (Lord  Byron's  natural  daugh- 
ter), 418. 

Alliance,  the  Holy,  630.  668. 

Alphaeus,  river,  22. 

Alplnula,  Julia,  her  death,  36.  Her  af- 
fecting epitaph,  86.  n, 

Alps,  the,  86.  60. 

Alterkirchen,  34. 

Alyptus,  784. 

Amber,  susceptible  of  a  perfume,  82. 

Ambition,  82, 88.  62. 188. 804.  702. 

Ambracian  Gulf,  Stances  written  In 
passing  the,  644.  Reflections  on  the 
past  and  present  state  of,  21. 

Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  773. 

America,  62.  481. 746. 

•  Amide  est  1' Amour  sans  Afles,*  412. 
Amulets,  the  belief  in,  universal  In  the 


his  '  SiXm  Asps*  Avju)«f  • 

translated,  880.  His  Mc#wn«m««  wtt 
m^mit  translated,  880.  His  morals 
worse  than  those  of  Ovid,  595. 

Anastasius  Macedon,  792. 

Anastasliis,  Hope's,  438. 

Ancestry,  676. 

'  And  wilt  thou  weep  when  1  am  low,* 
540. 

'  And  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair,' 
651. 

'  And  thou  wert  sad  1'  472. 

Andalnsian  nobleman,  adventures  of, 
694. 

Andernach,  84. 

Andrews,  Bishop,  a  punster,  440. 

Andrews,  Miles  Peter,  esq.,  his  pro- 
logues, 431.  Some  account  of,  431.  n. 

Andromache,  683. 

Anent,716. 

Angelo,  Michael,  his  tomb  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Croce,  48.  His  Statue  of 
Moses,  602.  His  Last  Judgment,  KB. 
His  copy  of  Dante,  693.  Treatment 
of,  by  Julius  II.,  298.  Neglect  of,  by 
Leo  X.,  603.    Anecdote  of,  808. 

Angelo,  St.,  Castle  of,  58.  313. 

AngioHnl,  dancer,  430. 

Anger,  66. 97.  607. 

Angling, '  the  crudest  and  stupidest  of 
sports,'  736. 

Anne,  Lines  to,  635. 

Annealey,  hOl  near,  476. 

Annuitants,  alleged  longevity  of,  616. 

Anstey'a  Bath  Guide,  755.  809. 

Anteros,  182. 

Anthony,  St.,  his  recipe  for  hot  blood, 
687, 

Antigonus,  80S. 

And  Jacobin,  614. 

AntOochus,  tomb  of,  82.  648. 

Antinous,  his  heroic  death,  16. 

Antoninus  Pius,  781. 

Antony,  21.  His  person  described,  303. 
The  slave  of  love,  628. 668. 

Apellas,502. 

Apennines,  60. 499. 

Apktus,  619. 

Apollo,  641. 

Apollo  Belvldere,  69. 

Appearances,  '  the  joint  on  which  good 
society  hinges,'  783. 

Appetite,  667. 

Applause,  popular,  636. 

Arabs,  life  of  the,  86. 

Ararat,  Mount,  232. 

Arcadia,  764. 

Archidamus,  169. 

Archtaedee,  742. 

Archipelago,  86. 172. 

Ardennes,  forest  of,  SI. 

Arettno,  Ptetro,  779. 

Aretfno,  Leonardo,  499. 

Argot,  120. 

Argus,  Ulysses*  dog,  631. 

Axgyle  Institution,  431. 
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Argyro-Castro,  84. 

Ariosto,  his  portrait  by  Titian,  1*. 
Hit  boat,  46.  775.  Contrasted  with 
Tasso,601.  His  penoa  respected  by 
the  public  robber,  806. 

Aristides,607. 

Arlstippus,  698. 

Aristophanes,  6S5. 

Aristotle,  601.  746. 

Arithmetic,  poets  of,  789. 

*  Armageddon,'  Towushend's,  441. 
Army,  685. 

Army  tailor,  70. 

Aroaouts,  or  Albaneee,  769.  Tbalr  re- 
semblance to  the  blgnlaiidan  of  Scot- 
land, 769 

Arno,  rhrar,  47. 704. 

Arqui,  45. 774. 

4  Art  of  Happiness,'  Horace'!,  729. 

*  A  spirit  pasa'd  before  me,1 468. 

*  As  o'er  the  cold  sepulchral  stone,'  548. 
Asdrnbal,  166. 

Askalon,878. 

Asphaltes,  lake,  81. 

Astorias,  8. 

«  Atalantis,'  Account  of  Mrs.  Mauley's, 

718. 
Athanatian  creed,  670. 
(  AthelsU  FnhninatQi'  the  old  religions 

play  of,  690, 891. 
Athenasos,  695. 

Athenians,  character  of  the,  764. 
Athens,  apostrophe  to,  16.    Reflections 

on  the  past  and  present  condition  of, 

16.     Its  situation  and  climate,  16. 

764.    On  the  plunder  of  the  works  of 

art  at,  17. 
Athens,  Maid  of,  545. 
Athos,  Mount,  19. 56.    Project  for  haw. 

ing  tt  Into  a  statue  of  Alexander,  796. 
Atlas,  50. 

*  Attic  Bee,'  754. 
Attkns,453. 

Attfla,  bis  harangue  to  his  army  pre- 

Tfcms  to  the  battle  of  Chalons,  460. 
Augury,  641. 

*  Augusta,  Stanzas  to/  470.    "  Epistle 

to,' 470. 
Angustin,    St.,  Ms  confessions,  596. 

751. 
Augustus  Cteaer,  469. 784. 
Aold  lang  syne,  707. 
Aurora  Boreans,  617.   '  Don  Juan,'  a 

▼arslned,  677. 
Aosterllta,  battle  of,  456. 
Authors,  161.  499.  657. 
Autocrat,  699. 

Autumn,  an  English,  described,  761 
Ararice,' a  good  old  gentlemanly  Yke,' 

609.    Panegyric  on,  719. 
Are  Maria !  639. 
ATenches,  85. 
Arenticum,  85. 
Avignon,  778. 

'  Away,  away,  ye  notes  of  woe,' 650. 
'Away.yegaylaiideoapai 

roses  1*401. 
'  A  year  ago  yon  swore/**  568. 


Babel,  tower  of,  659. 

Babylon,  ruins  of,  658. 

Bacchus,  635. 786.    Temple  of,  768. 


Friar,  his 
of 


head,  616.  The 
687. 


Bacon,  Lord,  688,  744. 
plre,  665.    Inaccuracies'  in  his  Apo- 
phthegms, 806.    Saying  of,  786. 

Bafltte,  Joanna,  196.  Her 'Famfly  Le- 
gend,'196. 

BaiDie,  Dr.  Matthew,  707.  His  visit  to 
Lord  Byron,  896.  Bawanrkable  lor 
plainness  of  speech,  707. 

Balgownie,  brig  of,  708. 

Baltic,  455. 

BanduaUn  Fountain,  785. 

Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  9. 

Banket,  William,  esq.  699. 

Banshle,  superstition  of  the,  754. 

Barbarossa,  Frederic,  his  submission  to 
Pope  Alexander  the  Third,  48. 771. 

Barings,  the,  719. 

Barnare,  Pierre- Joseph,  £91. 

Barometer,  marine,  its  great  ralue,  651. 

Barossa,  battle  of,  455. 

Barrataria,  account  of  the  buccaneer 
establishment  at,  107. 

Barrey,  I^udorkk,  458. 

Barrow,  Dr.  Isaac,  his  Sermons,  695. 

Barrow,  Sir  John,  his '  Lift  of  Pater 
the  Great,'  161.  His  «  Erentlul  His- 
tory of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,* 
161.  His  testimony  to  the  accuracy 
of  Lord  Byron's  description  of  a 
shipwreck,  615.  His  account  of  the . 
cyanometer,  651.  And  of  the  marina 
barometer,  651. 

Baithettmi,  M..  766. 

Basil!,  Lord  Byron's  Athenian  terrant, 
769. 

Bashiulness,  79. 

Bath  Guide,  Anstey's,  756. 809. 

Bathurst,  Captain,  545. 

Battle,  80. 98. 197, 198. 684,685. 

Bariad  and  Married,  extinguishment  of 
the  Delia  Cruscans  by  the,  438. 

Baxter,  Richard,  444.    His  Shore,  444. 

Bay  of  Biscay,  5. 

Bayard,  Chevalier,  311. 

Beyes,  his  expedient,  446. 

Beatrice  of  Dante,  497.  630. 

BeattJa,Dr.,  his  reflections  on  dreams, 
643. 

Beanharuais,  Eugene,  his  testimony  to 
the  correctness  of  Lord  Byron's  dettV 
neation  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  590. 

Beaumont,  Sir  George,  511.  805. 

Beauty,  10.  67, 69.  78, 79. 697. 633. 797. 
747. 

Becher,  Bar.  John,  'Answer  to  his 
complaint  that  one  of  Lord  Byron's 
descriptions  was  rather  too  warmly 
drawn,' 409.  '  lines  addressed  to,  on 
his  advising  Lord  Byron  to  mix  more 
with  society,'  410. 

Becket,  Thomas  i,  his  tomb,  in  Canter* 
bury  Cathedral,  710. 

Beckford,  William,  esq.,  his  residence 
at  Cintra  described,  6.  Character  of 
his  •  Vathek/6.    Same  account  of,  6. 

Bed  of  Ware,  669. 

Bedlam,  714. 

Beggar's  Opera,  Gay's,  444, 474. 

Behmen,  Jacob,  his  rarefies,  668. 

BeUsartut,  784.    '  A  hero, 


Belshasxar,  Titian  of,  465. 635. 
Bebhassar,  lines  to,  560, 
Benbow,  WDnam,  317. 
Bender,  obstinacy  of  CharlasXXI. 
Bentley,  Dr.  Richard,  397. 


Banioni,  Vittor,  930. 


..  Ms 
earning  0m 

Barnard,  St., 
Bernese  Alp*.  3* 
BernUche  father  of  the 

writing,  143*489. 
Bernls,Abbtde,196. 
Bertram,  Mathurm'S  tragedy  oC 
Betty.  William  Henry  West.  ( 

Roadus,)499 
Bigamy,  693. 
Bigotry,  6. 174. 

Bile,  energetic  described.  664. 
Biscay,  Bay  of,  5. 
Birds,  belief  thai  the  souls  of 

inhabit  the  forms  of,  89. 
Biran,  John  Ernest,  Duke  of 

709. 
Black  Friar  of 

754. 
Blackburn,  Archbishop.  107. 
Blackett,  Joseph,  the  poetical 

150.  439. 547. 
Blackmora,  Sir  Richard,  41*. 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  ux 

Don  Joan,  681,  869. 

rations  upon  Us 

Juan,' 609.  Critical 


MIL 


•  i* 


Blair,  Dr„  bis 

Blake,  fashf  nnable  tonxor.  446. 

Bland,  Be?.  Robert,   hu>* 
from  the  Greek  Anthology.  434.  «07. 

Blank-verse,  excallenoe  of  rhyme  wter. 
in  English  poetry,  439. 608. 866. 

Blasphemy,  and  blasphemers.  667.734. 

Blatant  Beast,  7. 

Blassington,  Countess  of, 
on  her  taking  a  rum  called  *  11 
dlso,*  677.    Lines  written  sjt  ana  re- 
quest of,  677. 

BUgh,  Cantata,  his  Kasxatra*  of  eh* 
Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  161. 

Blood  'oaryserres  to  wash 
hands,*  709. 

33.460. 


BlocmBeld,Kathatuei, 
Bluchar,  Marshal,  669. 
Bine,  tastrument  for 

tanxtty  of,  651. 
Blue  Derua,  743. 
Blue-8toeldng,  149. 507. 
4  Blue-Shocking  Gtab,'  origm  aft*,  607. 
•Btux^Tn^UtetaryBcloguBw'a 
Bluet,  149.  151.  507.  651. 718. 
BoabdiL696. 
*  Boatswain,*  Lord  Byron's 

dog,  539.   'liwcxjwiwonhto 


of  has 


K    » 


Defence  of,  776. 
Box*ia,13.764. 
noahtn,  Mti»»  140. 
Bofleen,  his 

774. 


Bolayn, 

fold,  160. 
IWtagbrokA  Lord,  hares  MaJletto 

duce  Pope,  497. 
Bolivar, 
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Bonnrrard,  Francois  de,  account  of,138. 
Booby,  Lady,  063. 

Boon,  Daniel,  the  Kentuckian  back- 
woodsman, 690. 
Bores,  734. 
*  Bom  In  a  garret,  in  the  kitchen  brad,' 


Borysthenes,  the,  165. 

Boecan,  Almogava,  699. 

Boephoras,  the,  653. 

Bosquet  de  Julie,  38. 

Boswell,  James,  esq.,  452. 

Botany  Bay,  638. 

Bourbon,  Duke  of,  Constable  of  France, 
308.311,312.600. 

Bouts-rimes,  755. 

Bowles,  Rev.  William  Lisle,  '  The 
maudlin  prince  of  mournful  sonne- 
teers.' 498.  His '  Spirit  of  Discovery,' 
436.  '  Lines  on  his  edition  of  Pope,* 
436.   . 

Boxing,  449. 

Braemar,  401. 

Braham,  John,  singe*  463. 

Brandy  for  heroes !  163. 

Brasldas,  16. 

Brass,  Corinthian,  674. 

Brave,  picture  of  the  truly,  693. 

Bread  fruit,  164. 

Brennus,600. 

Brenta,43. 

Brewster,  Sir  David,  his  'Natural 
Magic,'  309.  His  '  Life  of  Newton,' 
677.  704.  His  description  of  Bishop 
Berkeley's  theory,  711. 

Brlareus,  670. 

*  Baioi  or  Asnroos,'  77.  651. 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  43.769. 

*  Brig  or  Balgownie,'  705. 

•  Bright  be  the  place  of  thy  soul  I '  637. 
Brighton,  Pavilion  at,  743. 

Brissot  de  Warville,  591. 
Bristol,  407. 

•  British  Critic,*  680.  799. 

British  Review,  the'  Old  Girl's  Review,' 
609.  '  My  Grandmother's  Review,' 
681.  609.  Lord  Byron's  '  Letter  to 
the  Editor  of,'  793. 

Brocken,  superstition  of  the,  303. 

Bronte  wolf  of  Rome,  51.  781. 

Brougham,  Henry,  esq.  (now  Lord 
Brougham  and  Veux),  419. 429. 

Broughton*  the  regicide,  his  monument 
at  Vevay,  38. 

Brown,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  Paradise  of 
Coquettes,  807. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  bis '  Rellglo  Me- 
dici,' 79.  His  encomium  on  sleep, 
643. 

Bruce,  Abyssinian,  his  description  of  a 
simoom,  65. 

Brumaell,  William,  160. 718. 

Brusca,  Professor,  397. 

Brunswick,  Duke  of,  bis  death  at 
Quatre-Brae,  30. 

Brussels,  30. 

Brutus,  747. 

Bryant,  Jacob,  on  th*crUt*ncc  of  Troy, 
648. 

Brydges,  Sir  Bgertou,  his  '  Letters  on 
the  Character  and  Poetical  Genius  of 
Byron,' 686.  Critical  notes  by.fMUftm. 

Bucentaur.  43. 

Budgell,  Eustace,  bis  'leap  into  the 
Thames,' 452. 

Might,  description  of  a,  12, 13. 784. 
Jacopo,  his  '  Sacco  dl  Rev 
•313.  500. 


Buonaparte,  Luden,  his  '  Charle- 
magne,'435. 

Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  460.  526.  561. 
698.  742.  '  The  Trtptolemus  of  the 
British  farmer.*  532.  His  <Wf',1,"Htflffn 
on  the  lots  of  his  old  guard,  709.  His 
character,  32.  590.     <  Ooa  to,  460. 

*  Lous  on  his  escape  from  Elba,' 
661. 

Burdett,  Sir  Frauds,  his  style  of  elo- 
quence, 521. 

Burgage  tenures  and  tithes,  'discord's 
torches,'  756. 

Burgess,  Sir  James  Bland,  bis  epic  of 

•  Richard  the  First'  sold  to  line  trunks, 
440.  804. 

Burgoyne,  General,  590. 

Burke,  Edmund,  2. 162. 

Burlesque,  641. 

Bumey,  Dr.,  his  character  of  Jewish 
music,  468. 

Bums,  Robert, '  What  would  he  have 
been,  if  a  patrician?'  432.  His  youth- 
ful pranks,  688. 

Burun,  Ralph  de,  878. 

Busby,  Thomas,  Mus.  Doct.,  his  mono- 
logue on  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  457.  Parody  on  bis  mono- 
logue, 558. 

Bute,  Lord,  621. 

Butler,  Dr.  (head-master  at  Harrow), 
383.406,406.  '  Lines  on  his  being  ap- 
pointed head-master  at  Harrow,'  883. 

4  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,'  467. 

Byng,  Admiral,  hi*  court-martial,  7. 

Btbon,  Sir  John,  the  Little,  with  the 
great  beard,  878. 

Btbon,  two  of  the  family  of,  at  the  siege 
of  Calais,  and  battle  of  Creasy,  878. 

Btbon,  Sir  John,  created  (1648)  Baron 
Byron  of  Rochdale ;  some  account  of, 
378. 

Btbon,  Sir  Nicholas,  his  character  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  378. 

Btbon,  Sir  Richard,  tribute  to  bis  va- 
lour and  fidelity,  878. 

Btbon,  Admiral  John  (grandfather  of 
the  Poet),  bis  proverbial  ill-luck  at 
sea,  471.  His  shipwreck  and  suffer- 
ings, 617.  '  My  grand-dad's  Narra- 
tive,'628. 

Btbon, William,  fifth  Lord  (grand-uncle 
of  the  Poet),  404. 

Btbon,  Captain  John  (father  of  the 
Poet),  407. 

Btbon,  Mrs.; (mother  of  the  Poet), 
300. 

Btbon,  Honourable  Augusta  (sister  of 
the  Poet).  See  Leigh,  Honourable 
Augusta. 

Btbon,  Lady,  432.  468.  472.  573.  592. 
630.801.  '  Lim  on  hearing  that  she 
was  OL*  472.  *  Lima  on  reading  In  the 
newspapers  that  she  had  been  pa- 
troness of  c  charity  ball,' 673. 

Btbon,  Honourable  Augusta  Ada 
(daughter  of  the  Poet),  28. 41. 468. 

Bysantlum,  43. 


Cabot,  Sebastian,  501. 

Cadis,  11.692.611. 

Cadis,  *  The  Girl  of,'  14. 

Csssar,  Augustus^  hie  character,  461 

Cstsar,  Julius,  52. 307.    Hie  character, 

687.783.   Hlelsjosi wreath,  66.307. 

•The  suitor  ofkrre,' 167. 698. 


1  Cain,  a  Mystery,'  316. 

Cairn  Gorme,  700. 
OsJderonf592. 

•  Caledonian  Meeting,  Address  intended 
to  be  recited  at,'  558. 

Calenture,  288. 755. 

Caligula,  122.    His  wish,  679. 

Calm  at  Sea,  110. 626. 

'  Calhab  and  Obla,  Death  of,'  411. 

OsJpe,l8. 

Calvin,  444. 

Calypso,  isles  of,  19. 

Cambridge  University,  397. 435. 438. 

Cambyses,  527. 

Camilla,  738. 

Camoens,424.  '  Stausas  to  a  lady,  with 
the  poems  of,'  862. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  esq,  433.  His 'Plea- 
sures of  Hope,'  433.  Inadvertencies 
in  his  •  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  809.  His 
'  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,'  448.  Criti- 
cal notes  by,  jmmsisb. 

Can  Grande,  630. 

Candle,  43.  620. 

Cannes,  battle  of,  35. 

Canning,  Right  Hon.  George,  his  opi- 
nion of  the  '  Bride  of  Abydos,'  86. 
His  Inscription  for  Mrs.  Brownrigg, 
the  '  Prentt-dde,'  514.  His  defence 
of  public  schools  and  universities, 
696.    His  character,  583.  667. 

Canova,  48.  230.  '  Lines  on  his  bust  of 
Helen,'  568. 

Cant,  '  The  crying  sin  of  the  times,' 
667. 

Cantemlr,  Demetrius,  his  History  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  666.  670. 

Canterbury  cathedral,  710. 

Capitol,  the,  782. 

Capttoline  Hill,  47. 

Capo  d'lstrla,  194. 

Capo  d'Istrlas,  Count,  638. 

Capo  d|  Bote,  62. 

Caracalla,  782. 

Caractacus,  731. 765. 

Caravaggio,  732. 

Carbonari,  531. 

Care,  707. 

Cariue,  Richard,  668. 

Carlisle  (Frederick  Howard),  fifth  Earl 
of,  432.  435.  Character  of  bis  poems, 
376.  Dedication  of '  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness'to,  375. 

Carlisle  (Isabella  Byron),  Countess  at 
875. 

Carlo  Dolce,  243. 732. 

Carnage,  686,692. 

Carnival,  145. 569. 

•  Cakounb,  Lines' to,'  881, 882. 
Caroline,  Queen  of  England,  574.  688. 

670.  718. 

Carr,  Sir  John,  14. 890. 436. 

Carrer,  Improvvisesore,  230. 

Carthage,  690. 

Cary,  Bar.  Henry  Frauds,  his  transla- 
tion of  Dante,  497. 499.  606, 506. 

Carysfbrt  (John  Joshua  Proby),  first 
Earl  of,  his  '  Poems  end  Tragedies,' 
451. 

Cash,  potency  of,  720. 

Casimlr,  John,  King  of  Poland,  154. 

Castanan  dews,  3. 764. 

Cittornsn,  his '  Hlstolre  de  la  NouveOe 


Castlereagh,  Viscount  (Robert  Stewart, 
Marquis  of  Londonderry),  531.  674. 
599. 101.  109.  *  RnoBAMS  on,'  574. 
•KntaMOfrVSM. 
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Caatri,  village  of,  8. 
Catalan!,  Madame,  430. 
Catharine  I.  of  Russia,  680. 
Catharine  II.  of  Ruuia,  675.  701.  707. 

706. 
Cathay,  720. 
Catiline,  676. 

Cato,  lend*  his  wife  to  Hortensius,  668. 
Catullus,  the  acholar  of  *  Lore,'  628. 

Hit  *  Ad  Leeblam,'  translated,  879. 

His '  Lugete,  Veneres,  Cupklinesque,' 

translated,  879. 
Caocasns,  Mount,  486. 
Cavalier  Servente,  148.  701. 
Cecilia  Metella,  tomb  of,  52. 
Cecrops,4S4. 
Cellini,  Renvenuto,  312. 
Centlivre,  Mrs.,  character  of  her  come- 
dies, 194.    Drove  Congreve  from  the 

stage,  194. 
Cephalonia,  20. 
Cephisus,  river  of.  101.  453. 
Ceres,  720. 

Certosa  cemetery,  378. 
Cenrantes,  677.    Character  of  his*  Don 

Quixote,'  727. 
Cheronea,  31. 
Chalons,  battle  of,  56a 
Chamouni,  36. 
Chandler,  Dr.,  18. 764. 
Change,  718. 

Chantrey,  Francis,  R.A.,  610. 
'  Charity  Ball,  Lines  on  reading  that 

Lady  Byron   was   patroness  of  a,' 

573. 
Charlemagne,  533. 
Charlemont,  Mrs.,  469. 
Charles  I.,  231.  731. 
Charles  V.  of  Spain,  461. 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  his  obstinacy 

at  Bender,  694. 
Charlotte,  Princess  of  Wales,  Lines  to, 

562.    Reflections  on  her  death*  718. 

*  Stanzas  on  her  death,'  59. 
Charlotte,  Queen,  516. 
Chase,  the  English,  733. 
Chat*   •      "id,  V  533. 
Chatham,  first  Earl  of,  726. 
Chatterton,  Thomas,  726. 
Chancer,  445. 

Chaworth,  Mary  Anne  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Musters),  334.  '  Fragment  written 
shortly   after    her    marriage,'  884. 

*  Stanza*  to.  Oh  1  had  my  fete,'  415. 

*  Farewell  to,'  537.  *  Stanzas  to,  on 
the  author's  leaving  England,'  542. 

Cheltenham,  166. 

Cheops,  King,  his  pyramid,  610. 

Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  his  speech  on  the 

play-house  bill,  444.    His  remark  on 

hunting,  138, 
1  Cbildb  Harold's  Pilgrimage,'  1. 
ChUde  Boron,  3. 

•  Childish  Recollections,'  404. 
Children,  833, 334.  634. 

•  Chill  and  mirk  is  the  nightly  blast,' 

548. 

•  Chilian,  Prison**  of,*  188. 
Chilian,  Sonnet  on,  188. 
Chfmari,50. 

Chimariot  Mountains,  21. 
Chios*,  war  of  ,  772. 
Chivalry,  2.  641. 
Christ.  *  Pure  Creed  of,  made  sanction 

ofalluV744. 
Christabel,  126.  468. 
Christianity,  744. 
Chrysostom,  St.,  896. 


Caliches,  658. 

'Churchill's  Ghat*,'  564. 

Cicero,  a  punster,  440. 

Cicesbeo,  148. 

Cid,B28.G80. 

Cigars,  168. 

Cindnnatus,  532. 

Cintra,  6.    Convention  of,  7. 

Circassians,  671. 

Circus  at  Rome,  56.    Maximus,  783. 

Cithssron,  Mount,  764. 

Cities,  overthrow  of  great,  690. 

Civilisation,  690. 

Clare  (John  Fltcgibbon),  Earl  of,  406. 

•  Link*  on,*  406.    '  Stanzas  to,'  413. 
Clarens,89. 
Clarke,  Dr.  Edward  Daniel,  17. 27.  648. 

650. 
Clarke,  Hewson,  435.  437. 
Classics,  too  early  study  of,  50. 
Clandian,  his  '  Old  Man  of  Verona,' 

530. 
Cleonlce  and  Pansanias,  story  of,  183. 
Cleopatra,  748. 
Clergy,  736. 
Clitumnus,  the  river,  49.    Temple  of, 

49. 
Cloots,  Anacharsis,  591. 
Clytemnestra,  703\ 
Cobbett,  William,  7.  667.    '  Epioram 

on  his  digging  up  Tom  Paine's  Danes,' 

573. 
Contents,  34. 
Cocker,  759. 

Cogniac,  apostrophised,  645. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Francis  (now  Sir  Francis 

Palgrave),  786. 
Colchis,  634. 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  esq.,  425. 

588.  591.  599.  608.  638.  804. 
Coligny,  38. 
Coliseum,  55.  57.  190. 
College  education,  advantages  of  a,  596. 
*  College  Examination,'  Thoughts  sug- 
gested by,'  397. 
Collinl,  Signora,  430. 
Colman,  George,  jun.,  430. 
Cologne,  709. 
Colonna,  Cape,  26.  761. 
Colton,  Rev.  Caleb,  584. 
Columbia,  52. 
Columbus,  501.  745. 751. 
Comboloio,  or  Turkish  rosary,  88.  102. 
Comedy,  the  day  of,  gone  by,  734. 
Common  Lot,  answer  to  a  beautiful 

poem,  entitled  the,  409. 
Commonwealth,  218.  481. 
Condorcet,  Marquis  de,  591. 
Congrere,  194. 
Congreve  rockets,  602. 
'  Conquest,  the,'  a  fragment,  574. 
Conscience,  67.  163.  178. 187.  599.  605. 


Constantinople,  25.    Slave  market  at, 

described,  652. 
Conversationists,  734. 
Cookery,  science  of,  748. 
Copyright,  sums  paid  by  Mr.  Murray 

to  Lord  Byron  for,  424. 
Coquette,  724. 
Coray,765. 

*  Corftnne,*  quoted,  607. 
Corinth,  46. 

*  Corinth,  8iboi  op,*  120. 
Corinthian  brass,  672. 

*  Cornelian,'  the,  898. 

Cornelian  heart  which  was  broken, 


Cornwall,  Barry  (Bryan  Walter  Proe- 

tor),  716. 
Coron,  bay  of,  96. 

•Corsair, the,  a  Tale/ 89. 

*  Cortejo,'  148. 604. 

Cottle,  Joseph,  his  «  Alfred,*  and  •  FaS 
of  CebnosuV  427.  His  •  Expostnhv 
tory  Epistle  to  Lord  Byron,'  SS2. 

*  Could  I  remount  the  river  of  my  years,' 

565. 

*  Could  love  for  ever,"  571. 
Coumourgi,  AU,  122. 

Country  and  town,  discrepancies  be- 
tween, 756, 

Courage,  48.  229. 

Cowley,  his  imitation  of  Claadiaa* 
1  Old  Man  of  Verona,"  530. 

Cowper,  433. 

Coxcomb,  648. 

Coxe,  Archdeacon,  bis  *  Life  of  Marl, 
borough,'  688.  655.  His  *  Life  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,'  656. 

Crabbe,  Rev.  George,  *  though  Na- 
ture's sternest  painter,  yet  Che  best,' 
434. ;  *  the  first  In  point  of  power 
and  genius,'  434. ;  *  the  first  of  livssf 
poets,'  804. 

Craning,  738. 

Crashaw,  Richard,  686.  Cowley's  line* 
on,  636. 

Creation,  326. 

Cribb,  Tom,  pugilist,  455. 

Critic,  Sheridan's,  too  good  for  a  force, 
474. 

Croker,  Crofton,  his  *  Fairy  TiLi»1i' 
754. 

Croker,  Right  Hon.  John  Wmsod,  hk 
query  concerning  the  '  Bride  of  Ahy- 
dos,»77. 

Croly,  Rev.  Dr.  George,  716.  His '  Letter 
of  Cato  to  Lord  Byron,*  583. 

Cromwell,  Oliver, « the  sagest  of  usurp- 
ers,' 51. 

Crowe,  Rev.  William,  his  «*■»«— .m  oe 
•  English  Bards,  and  Scotch  Review- 
ers'427. 

Cruscan  school  of  poetry,  annihilated  br 
Giftord,  804. 

Culloden,  battle  or,  401. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  hero  of  Colkv 
den,590. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  430. 

Curran,  Right  Hon.  John  Pbilpot.  718. 

Carrie,  Dr.,  his  Life  of  Bums, 

'  Cotub  or  MiN**VA,*4fi3. 

Curtis,  Sir  William,  588.  711. 

Cuvier,  Baron,  318.  TOO. 

Cyanometer,  described,  651. 

Cydades,  622. 647. 

Cypress  tree,  66. 

Cyrus,  620 


D. 

Dallaway,  Rev.  James,  his  * 

tinople '  quoted,  63. 
Dalrymple,  Sir  Hew,  his 
*  Damsetas,*  a  character,  388. 
Damas,  Count  de,  680. 
Damme,  the  British,  715. 
Dance,  Pyrrhic,  682.  687. 
Dance  of  Death,  Holbam's,  746. 

lar*s,746. 
Dancing,  80. 648. 746. 
Dandles,  Dynasty  of  the,  ISO. 
Dandolo,  Henry,  the 

48.771. 
Dandy,  described,  168. 
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Oant«,  44.  48.  4(17-  504.  777.  805.  His 
Beatrice,  630.  Imitation  of.  639.  Ills 
*  half-way  house '  of  life,  639.  *  Pro- 
phecy or,' 496. 

r>antnn.  591. 

I  >arflatiellt'4,  649. 

-   Dakk^um,'  563. 

Daru,  M.,  his  picture  of  Venetian  so- 
ciety and  manners,  789. 

Darwin,  Erasmus,  his '  pompous  chime,' 
434.  HU •  BoUnic  Garden,'  434.  Put 
down  by  a  poem  tn  the  Aotl-Jacobin, 
B04. 

Date*,  *  a  sort  of  post-house,  where  the 
Fate*  change  horses,'  GOO. 

David.  King,  005.  Ills  harp,  463.  His 
hymns  characterised,  463. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  511. 603. 

Dead,  features  of  the.  63.  Belief  that 
the  touts  of,  inhabit  the  forms  of  birds. 

*  Dear  Doctor,  1  have  read  your  pl^y, 

509. 

•  Pea*  oajROT  of  defeated  care,'  546. 
Death,  37.  38.  65.  73.  32*.  481.  666.  639. 

G4I.  647. 650.  656.  658.698. 705.  Shuns 
the  wretched,  607.  Advantages  of  an 
early,  641 .701.  '  The  sovereign's  sove- 
reign,' 70S.  A  reformer,  706.  *  Dun- 
nest  of  all  duns,' 744.  'A  gaunt  gour- 
mand,' 744. 
Death  and  the  Lady,  630. 

•  Death  of  Galmar  and  Orla,'  41. 
Dee,  the,  416. 

De  Folx,  Gaston,  his  tomb  at  Ravenna, 
650. 

*  DBroftMHO  Transformed ;  a  Drama,' 

800. 
Deformity*  an  Incentive  to  distinction, 

804. 
D'H«rbel<4,70. 

Dekker,  Thomas,  his  '  Wonder  of  a 
I       Kingdom/  889. 
1    Delaware   (George-John   West),  Bfth 

Earl, 877,  •  V reses  to,' 877.    'Lines 

on,'  417. 
Delphi,  fountain  of,  8. 
Deluge,  833.  842. 
Democracy,  468. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  described,  808. 
Demosthenes,  530, 531. 
Denham,  his  Cowper's  Hill,  710. 
Denman  (Lord  Chief  Justice),  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  song  on  Hanno- 

dius  and  Aristogelton,  30. 
Dennis,  John,  critic,  443.     His  tract 

against  operas,  443. 
De  Pauw,  his  writings  characterised, 

70. 
De  Quincey,  Mr.,  his  Confessions  of 

an  Opium  Eater,  643. 
De  Rett,  Cardinal,  his  account  of  a 

shipwreck   la    the  Gulf  of  Lyons, 

616. 
Dervish  Tahhi,  Lord  Byron's  Arnaout 

Guide,  78. 131. 
DesaJx,  Genera),  591. 
Despair,  89.  75.  103.  616. 689. 
Despotism,  663. 
Destin>,51. 

Destruction  of  Sennacherib,  467. 
De  Tott,  Baron,  his  '  History  of  the 

Turks/  714. 
'  DtviL*t  DetYB ;  an  unfinished  Rhap- 
sody,' 557. 
D«vodMi,3l9.  639.  670. 
Dibden.  Phomiu,  success  of  h» '  Molbw 

uoo»c.'  4.M). 


INDEX. 

4  Dtctiounaire  de  Trcvoux,*  its  defini- 
tion of  an  epic,  608. 

1  Difficile  est  proprie,*  Ac.  of  Horace, 
disputes  on  the  meaning  of,  4  to. 

Dinner,  a  man's  happiness  dependent 
on,  754. 

Dinner-bell,  '  the  tocsin  of  the  soul,' 
657. 

Diogenes,  749.  754. 

Dlrce,  fountain  of,  764. 
I  Discontents,  progress  of  popular,  689. 

Disdar  Aga,  763. 

D' Israeli,  J.,  esq., '  Dedication  to  him 
of  Observations  upon  an  Article  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,'  800. 

*  Dives,  Lines  to,'  548. 
Dolce,  Carlo,  343.  733. 
Don,  Brig  of,  705. 

*  Don  Juan,'  578.    Preface,  578.    Tes- 

timonies of  Authors,  678.  Letter  to 
the  Editor  of  *  My  Grandmother's 
Review,'  798.  *  Observations  upon  an 
Article  InBlackwood's  Magazine,'  bCD. 
Dedication  of  *  Don  Juan '  to  Robert 
Southey,  esq.  588.  Preface  to  Cantos 
VI.  VII.  VIII.,  666. 

Don  Quixote,  *  a  too  true  tale,'  727. 
Delight  of  reading,  in  the  original, 
743. 

Doomsday-book,  707. 

Dorotheas  of  Mityleoe,  793. 

Dorset  (Thomas  Sackville),   Earl  of, 

*  called  the  drama  forth,'  384. 
Dorset  (Charles    Sackville),   Earl  of, 

his  character,  884. 
Dorset  (  George- JohnFrederick),  fourth 

Duke  of,  384.  ^  *  Links  occasioned  by 

the  death  of,'  560. 
Doubt,  698.  711. 
Dover, '  dear,'  710. 
Drachenfels,  84.  709. 
Drapery  Misses,  715. 
Drawcansir,  440. 

*  Dream,  The,'  474.  Account  of  a  re- 
markable one,  643. 

Dreams,  366.  603. 

Dresden,  709. 

Drummond,  Sir  William,  196.  Hi* 
1  Academical  Questions,'  quoted,  55. 

Drury,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph,  50.  '  Links 
on  his  retiring  from  the  head-master- 
ship or  Harrow,'  383. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,  *  Address,  spoken 
at  the  opening  of,'  553. 

Dryden,  his  '  Ode,'  804.  HU  epigram 
under  Milton's  picture,  805, 806.    Hi* 

*  Palamon  and  Ardte,'  806.  His  '  Ab- 
salom and    Achltophel,'    639,     Ilk 

*  Theodore  and  Honoria,'  639. 
Dubois,  Edward,  esq.,  his  satire,  un- 
titled *  My  Pocket  Book,'  436. 

Dubost,  M.,  painter,  bis  '  Beauty  and 

the  Beast,' 438. 
Duelling,  644. 
'  Duet  between  Campbell  and  Bowies. 

574. 
Duff,    Miss    Mary   (afterwards    Mr*. 

Robert   Cockburn),    Lord    tiyroo » 

boyish  attachment  for,  416. 
Dumourler,  590. 
Duppa,   Richard,   esq.,  his  *  Life  of 

Michael  Angela,'  803, 508. 
Dwarfs,  660. 

*  Dying  Gladiator,'  56. 
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B ,  Lines  to,  377. 

Early  death,  641.  705. 

Early  hours,  714. 

Early  rising,  633. 

Eating,  655. 

Eblls,  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkness,  70. 

Eclectic,  635. 

Eclectic  Review,  48.     Its  character  of 

*  Don  Juan,'  580. 
Economy,  707. 

Eddleston  (Cambridge  chorister),  398.  ' 

*  LiKt  s  on  a  cornelian  given  to  Lord  ] 
Byron  by,'  898. 

Kdgworth,  Maria,  593. 

EdioburKh  Review,  419.  Its  Critique  on 

'  Hours  of  Idleness,'  419.    Strictures 

on  its  remarks  on  the  literature  of 

modern  Greece,  766. 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  his  tomb,  710. 
Egeria,  54. 783.  Fountain  of,  54.  Grotto 

of,  54. 783. 
Egripo  (the  Negropoat),  81. 
Ehrenbreltttein,  34. 
Ekenhead,  Mr.,  139.  545.  630. 
Elba,  Isle  of,  463.  538. 
Eldon,  Earl  of,  his  judgment  in  the  case 

of  *  Cain,'  317.    His  impartiality,  750. 

*  Elegy  on  Newstead  Abbe}-,*  403. 
Elgin,  Lord,  17.  486.  453. 455. 
Elgin  marbles,  453.  455. 

*  Eliza,  Lines  to,'  400. 
Elisabeth,  Queen,  her  avarice,  701. 
'Ellen,  Lines  to,'  imitated  from  Ca- 
tullus, 379. 

Ellis,  George,  esq.,  65 

Eleisa,  173. 

4  EloUa  and  Abelard,'  Pope's,  806. 

Eloquence,  power  of,  744. 

*  Emma,  Lines  to,'  381. 
Endor,  witch  of,  188.  465. 

'  Endorsement  to  Deed  of  Separation,' 
568. 

*  English  Baum  and  Scotch  Reuew. 

BBS/  430. 

English  look,  653. 

English  women,  736. 

Ennui,  '  the  best  of  friends  and  opiate 
draughts,'  688.  '  A  growth  of  English 
root,' 784. 

Enthusiasm,  a  moral  Inebriety,  729. 

Envy,  663. 

Epamlnondas,  his  disinterestedness,  ROB. 

Epic  poem,  definition  of  an,  608. 

Epigram  on  Moore's  Operatic  Farce, 
or  Farcical  Opera,  548.  From  the 
French  or  Rulhieres,  553.  572.  Ou 
my  Wedding  Day,  578.  On  Cobbctt's 
digging  up  Tom  Paine's  Bones,  573. 
'  The  world  Is  a  bundle  of  hay,'  573. 
On  my  Wedding,  674.  On  the  Bra. 
tiers'  Company  having  resolved  to 
present  an  Address  to  Queen  Cato. 
line,  574.    On  Lord  Castlereagh,  574. 

Epistle,  a  female,  described,  735. 

Epistle  to  a  friend,  in  answer  to  some 
Lines  exhorting  the  author  to  banish 
care,  548. 

'  Epistle  to  Augusta,'  470. 

Epitaph  on  a  friend,  377.  On  Virgil 
and  Ttbullus,  by  Demetrius  Marsus. 
translated,  879.  On  John  Adams,  of 
Southwell,  a  carrier,  who  died  of 
drunkenness,  537.  Substitute  for  an. 
546.  My  own,  546.  For  Jotrpb 
Blackett,  late  poet  and  shoemaker, 
3  G 
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547.     For  William  Pitt,  573.     For 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  '  Sonnet  on 

Uenlii,  Madame  de,  459. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  574. 

the  repeal  of  his  forfeiture,'  672. 

Gentlemen  farmers,  700. 

Erasmus,  his  Naufragiura,  614. 

FiUgerald,  William  Thomas,  poetaster, 

George  the  Third,  457.  515. 718. 

Eratostratus,  465. 

421.  462. 

George  the  Fourth,  558.  560.  575, 576. 

Eros  and  Anteros,  183. 

Fletcher.  William  (Lord  Byron's  faith- 

583. 695. 700.  718.  726.    *  SomtsT  to. 

Erse  language,  687. 

ful  valet),  5.  543. 

on  the  repeal  of  Lord  Edward  Fitt- 

Brsklne,  Lord,  734. 

Florence,  47.  498. 

gerald's  forfeiture,  572. 

Etiquette,  G61.  664. 

'Florence'  (Mrs.  Spencer  Smith),  19. 

Georgia,  671. 

Etna,  56.  690. 

Stanzas  to,  543. 

Georgians,  beauty  of  the,  671. 

Eugene  of  Savoy,  501. 

Foppery,  807, 

Geramb,- Baron,  Campbell's,  513. 

Euphuei  (Barry  Cornwall),  685.  716. 

Forsyth.  Joseph,  esq.,  his  *  Italy,'  57. 

*  Gertrude  of  Wyoming/  Campbell's, 

Euripides,  translation  from  his  Medea, 

Fortitude,  32.  44.  98.  100.  742. 

448. 

*  •F^trrtf  Arte,'  396. 

Fortune,  32.  51.  150.  225.  645.  654.  807. 

Gesner,  his '  Death  of  Abel,  316. 

Eustace's  '  Classical  Tour  in  Italy,' 

Forty-parson  power,  707. 

Ghibellines,  497. 499. 780. 

strictures  on,  765. 

'  Foscari,  the  Two  j  au  Historical  Tra- 

Ghost, the  Newstead,  75*. 

'  Euthanasia,  When  Time,  or  soon  or 

gedy,'  277. 

Ghosts,  750,  751. 753. 760. 

late,'  550. 

Foscari  family,  790. 

Giaflar,  Pacha  of  Argjro  Castro,  bk    ' 

Eutroplus,  the  eunuch,  and  minister  of 

Foscolo,  Ugo,  479.  His  account  of  Pui- 

fate,  84. 

Arcadius,  character  of,  589. 

ci's  *  Morgante,'  482. 

Giant's  Grave,  visit  to,  653. 

Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  description  of, 

Fox,  Right  Hon.  Charles  James,  473, 

•  Giaoox,  The ;  a  Fragment  of  a  Turk- 

653. 

474.  531.    'Lines  on  the  death  of,' 

ish  Tale;'  62. 

Evening  described,  45, 182. 639. 

399.    Saying  of,  526.    His  grave,  626. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  esq.,  bis  character,  4ft. 

Evil,  332.    Origin  of,  332. 

Fox  hunt,  an  English,  738. 

His  opinion  on  the  advantages  oi  s 

Exile,  4.  28.  289.  612. 

'  Fragment,'  878. 

public  education,  596. 

Expectation,  108. 602. 

'  Fragment,  written  shortly  after  the 

Gibraltar,  straits  of,  18. 

Experience,  723.    The  chief  philoso- 

marriage of  Miss  Chaworth,'  384. 

GUard,  Lees,  esq.,  LL.D.,  579. 

pher,  744. 

France,  628. 

Gilford,  William,  esq.,  422.  433.  454. 

Eyes,  597. 749. 

'  Feancbsca  op  Rimini  \ '  from  the  In- 

460.804. 

ferno  of  Dante,  505. 

Gin,  709. 

F. 

Francis,  Sir  Philip,  the  probable  author 

Gingo,  8t-,  768.                                          , 

of 'Junius.;  622. 

Glorgione,  146.                                           ' 

Falntness,  sensation  of,  621.    The  last 

Franciscan  Convent  at  Athens,  437. 

•  Girl  of  Cadis,'  14. 

mortal  birth  of  pain,  481. 

453.  546. 

Glaciers,  60. 

Fairy,  181. 

Frankfort,  458. 

Gladiator,  the  dying,  stanzas  on.  56.  €#t 

Faliero,  Marino,  Doge  of  Venice,  193. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  525.  528.  530.  623. 

Gladiators,  784. 

Fallero  Family,  190.  786. 

Frascati,  786. 433. 

Glenbervie  (Sylvester   Douglas),  first 

Falkland  (Lucius  Cary),  Viscount,  403. 

Fraser,  Mrs.,  648. 

Lord,  501.                                               | 

431. 

Frederick  the  Second,*  74.  409.     His 

Glory,  638. 673. 710. 

Fall  of  TernI,  49. 

flight  from  Molvrlts,  686. 

Godoy,  Don  Manuel,  9. 

Fame,  26.  29.  31.  35.  40.  128.  576.  609. 

*  Free  to  confess,'  the  phrase,  757. 

Goethe,  his  *  Kennat  du  das  Land,*  fix.    i 

651. 652.  679,  680.  686.  72*.  807. 

Freedom,  62.  709. 

Imitated,  77.    His  *  Faast.*  191.    Bh    ! 

Family,  a  fine,  634. 

Free  will,  332. 

remarks  on  *  Manfred,*  191.    Dedsc*   1 

Fancy,  G41. 

Frere,  Right  Hon.  John  Hookham,  438. 

tion  of '  Marino  Faliero*  to.  197.  Hit 

'  Fare  thee  well,  and  If  for  ever,*  468. 

His  « Whistlecrait,'  142.  686.    Write* 

*  Werther,' 197.   Lord  Byron's  letter 

'  Farewell  to  the  Muse,'  636. 

half  the '  Needy  Knife-grinder,*  15. 

to,  197.    His  tribute  to  the  mentor? 

*  Farewell !  if  ever  fondest  prayer,'  537. 

Friends,  705.  739.  742. 

of  Byron,  244.    Dedication  of  *  Sar- 

•  Farewell  to  Malta,'  548. 

Friendship,  742. 

danapaltts '  to,  244.    His  character  of 

Farmers,  700. 

Friuli,  44. 

*  Don  Juan,'  687.    His  *  «f#ta^ 

Fashionable  world,  715. 736. 

Frizii's  History  of  Ferrara,  132. 

pheles,'  727. 

Fate,  32.  654.  727. 

Fry,  Mrs.,  711. 

Gold,  719. 

*  Father  of  Light !  great  God  of  Hea- 

' Fudge  Family,'  the  humour  of,  not 

Golden  Fleece,  634. 

ven,'  413. 

wit,  806. 

Goidoni's  comedies,  794. 

Fauvel,  M.,  French  consul  at  Athens, 

Funds,  the  public,  718. 

Goldsmith,  his  anticipated  definition  of 

761. 764. 

Fuseli,  646. 

the  Lake  school  of  poetry,  804. 

Faux  pas,  In  England,  740. 

Future  State,  318. 

Gondola  described,  146. 

Faisioli,  the  Venetian,  629. 

Gondoliers,  songs  of  the  Venetian.  42. 

Fear,  752.  760. 

6. 

602.769. 

Features,  660. 

Gafl,  M.,  766. 

Good  Night,  the,  4.  Lord  Maxwoir*,  L    i 

Feelings,  Innate,  618. 

Galileo,  777.  His  tomb  la  Santa  Croce, 

Goose,  royal  game  of,  724. 

Feinagle,  Professor,  his  Mnemonics, 

48. 

Gordon,  Lord  George,  457. 

692. 

Gallongee,  83. 

Gordons  of  Gight,  401. 

FeHcaJa,  his  *  O  Italia,  Italia,'  trans- 

Gait, John,  esq.,  his  character  of  Don 

Goxa,  19. 

lated,  46. 

Juan,  586. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius,  70S.                           [ 

Female  fickleness,  743. 

Games,  Count  Pietro,  639. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  521. 

Female  friendship,  742. 

Game  of  Goose,  724. 

Graham,  Edward,  esq.,  64*. 

Fenclon,  677. 

Gamesters,  736.  739. 

Grahame,  James,  his '  Sabbath  Walks' 

Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  590. 

Gaming,  719.  736. 

and  *  Biblical  Pictures,*  426. 

Ferncy,  39. 

Gandia,  Duke  of.  Interesting  particu- 

Granny, Marquis  of,  590  ■ 

Ferrara,  Lord  Byron's  visit  to,  45. 

lars  of  his  death.  118. 

'  GaAWTA  ;  a  Medley,'  385. 

*  Few  years  have  pass'd  since  thou  and 

Garctlasso  de  la  Vega,  599. 

Granville,  Dr.,  his  recipe  to  escape  sra-    ■ 

1/538. 

Garrick,  430.  552. 

sickness,  611. 

Fickleness  of  woman,  743. 

Gay,  his  Beggar's  Opera,  444. 

Grattan,  Right  Hon.  Heavy,  531.  5T&, 

Fiction  less  striking  than  truth,  .743. 

Gayton,  dancer,  430. 

676.  667.  718. 

Fielding,  650.     The  prose  Homer  <>' 

Gazelle,  the,  2.  67. 

Gray,  639.  805. 

human  nature,  610. 

Gell,  Sir  William,  436. 

•  Greatest  living  poets,'  716. 

*  Fill  the  goblet  again,'  541. 

Gemma,  the  wife  of  Dante,  499. 

Greece,  past  and  present  condttta  of, 

'  First  Kiss  of  Love,'  383. 

Geneva,  Lake  of,  35,  36.  131.  138.  768. 

11. 18.  25.  26.  62,  63.  77.  107.  125.  ICG. 

First  love,  002.  627. 

j 

GcnevTa,  Sonnets  tt>,  5T»7. 

447.  529.  637. 
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Greek  war  song,  *  A*ut»  <r*3«f/  546. 
Translation  or,  616. 

G  reek*,  tome  account  of  the  literature 
of  the  modern,  765. 

Orenvilles,  the,  718. 

Grevffle,  Colonel,  130. 

tire j,  Charles  (afterward*  Earl  Grey), 
531.736. 

Grief,  701. 

Grillparxer,  hli  tragedy  of  Sappho,  244. 

Grindenwaid,  the,  36. 

Gritd,  Count,  hit  sketch  or  a  Venetian 
noble,  830. 

Gropius,  the  Stair,  762, 

GroeTenor,  Earl  (now  Marquli  of  West, 
mlnster),  443. 

Gusdalqulver,  630. 

Guadlana,  8. 

Ouariglla,  SIgnor,  648. 

Guelia,  497. 499. 780. 

Goeeclin,  Du,  Conttable  of  France,  597. 

Guiectoll  (Tereaa  Oamba),  Countess, 
161. 344.  496.  571.  577.  603. 653.  Dedi- 
cation of  the  Prophecy  of  Dante  to, 
496. 

Ooldo,  his  Aurora,  738. 

Gunpowder,  169.  687. 

Garner,  Hudson,  e*q.,  bis  *  Copid  and 
Psyche/  635. 

Gurnoy,  William  Brodle,  short-hand 
writer,  607. 

Oustavus  Adolphus,  bis  death  at  Lot- 
sen,  ass. 

Gynocracy,755. 

H. 

Habesd,  Louis,  635. 

Hade*,  329. 

Halls,  33. 

Hall,  Captain  Basil,  bb  Interview  with 
Napoleon,  537. 

Hallam,  Henry,  esq.,  bit  review  of 
Payne  Knight's  •  Taste/  438.  4SM. 
His 4  Middle  Ages/  732. 

Hamburgh,  458. 

Hands,  small,  a  distinction  of  birth,  644 . 
642. 

Hannibal,  165. 

Happiness,  'was  born  a  twin/  62G 
Horace's  art  of,  661.  'An  art  oi, 
which  the  artists  greatly  vary/  739. 

Hardinge,  George,  esq.,  733. 

Harley,  Lady  Charlotte-  (the  '  Iantlu* ' 
to  whom  the  first  and  second  cantos 
of*  Chllde  Harold  '  are  dedicated),  3. 

!larmodlus,80. 

Harraodius  and  Aristogelton,  song  on, 
30.529. 

Harmony,  German  colony  in  America 
so  called,  746. 

Harpe,  La,  530. 

Harrow, '  Lines  on  a  change  of  masters 
at/  383.  *  On  a  distant  view  of  the 
village  and  school  of/  886.  '  Written 
beneath  an  elm  In  the  churchyard  of/ 
418.  •  On  revisiting/ 537. 
Hater,  an  honest,  737* 

Hatred,  737. 

Havard,  story  of  his  tragedy,  447. 
Hawke,  Admiral  Lord,  690. 

Hawke  (Edward  Harvey),  third  Lord, 
385. 

Hayley,  William,  esq.,  advice  to,  436. 
7.13. 804. 

Hazlttt,  Wltliam,  his  charge  of  Inconsist- 
ency against  Lord  Byron,  590.  His 
character  of  Don  Juan/  584. 


Health,  «36.  690. 

Hearer,  a  good  one,  738. 

Hearing,  second,  superstition  of,  73. 

*  Heaven  and  Eau-i  m  ;  a  Mystery/  232. 
Hebe,  755. 

Heber,  Reginald  (Bishop  of  Calcutta), 
Critical  notes  by,  passim. 

*  Hbbmw  Melodies/  463. 
Heda,  538.  750. 
Hector,  696. 

Helen, '  the  Greek  Eve/  741.  *  Lines 
on  Canova's  bust  of/  668. 

Helena,  St.,  536.  533. 

Hell, '  paved  with  good  intentions/  518. 
687. 

Hellespont,  84. 545.  620.  648. 

Hells,  St.  James's,  442.  714. 

Henry,  Patrick,  'the  forest-born  De- 
mosthenes/ 530. 

Herbert,  Rev.  William,  428. 

Hercules,  455. 

Hero  and  Leander,  83. 

'  Herod's  Lament  for  Mariamne/  467. 

Herodias,  458. 

Hesperus,  659. 

Heterodoxy,  668. 

Htghgate,  burlesque  oath  administered 
at,  12. 

Highland  welcome,  669. 

Hill,  Thomas,  esq.,  the  patron  of  Kirke 
White  and  Bloomueld,  432.  679. 

*  Hills  of  Annesley,  bleak  and  barren,' 

*  Hnrrs  mo*  Hobace/  437. 
History,  33.  685. 
Historians,  638. 

Hoare,  Rev.  Charles  James,  435. 

Hoboes,  Thomas,  168.  His  rear  of 
ghosts,  750. 

Hobhouse,  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Cam, 
Bart.,  16.  20.  33.  443.  453,  454.  458. 
665.  His  '  Epistle  to  a  young  noble- 
man In  love/  541.  Dedication  to  him 
of  the  fourth  canto  of  '  Chllde  Ha- 
rold/ 41.  His  '  Historical  Notes  to 
the  Fourth  Canto  of  Chllde  Harold,' 
769. 

Hoche,  General,  34. 

'  Hock  and  soda  water,  590, 591.  6T8. 

Hodgson,  Rev. Francis,  435. 806.  '  Limb 
to,written  on  board  the  Lisbon  packet/ 
543.  '  Epistle  to,  In  answer  to  some 
lines  exhorting  Lord  Byron  to  "  ba- 
nish care," '  548. 

Hogg,  James,  the  Ettriek  shepherd, 
807. 

Holbein,  his  '  Dance  of  Death/  746. 

Hole,  Rev.  Richard,  805. 

Holford,  Miss,  807. 

Holland,  Lord,  439.  Dedication  of  the 
Bride  of  Abydos  to,  77.  His  charac- 
ter of  Voltaire,  809. 

Holland,  Lady,  439.  436. 

Holland,  Dr.,  33. 

Hollar,  his  '  Dance  of  Death/  746. 

Home,  27.  106.  603.  Sight  of,  after  ab. 
sence,  631.  '  Without  hearts  there  is 
no/ 634. 

Homer,  geography  of,  648.  650.  684. 
DJad,  805.  Odyssey,  631.  His  cata- 
logue of  ships,  732. 

Honorius,  6. 

Hook,  Theodore,  esq*.  439. 

Hope,  Thomas,  esq.,  17.  438. 

Hoppner,  John  William  Riaso,  '  Lines 
on  the  birth  of/  671. 

Horace,  Lord  Byron's  early  dislike  to. 
60.    His  *  Juttum  et  tenacem '  trans- 


lated, 380.    '  The  scholar  of  lore,' 

638.     His  '  Mil  admirarl/  658.  661. 

739.  741.    Quoted,  658.  733.  737.  741. 
Horton,   Right  Hon.   Robert  Wilmot 

(now  Sir  Robert),  594. 
Horton,  Mrs.  (now  Lady)  Wilmot,  463. 
Hotspur,  688. 
Hourls,  11.68.  694. 
'  Hodbs  or  Idleness/  375.   Critique  of 

the  Edinburgh  Review  upon,  419. 
Howson,  Mrs.,  '  Lines  addressed  to/ 

388. 

Howard,  Hon.  Frederick,  81.  433, 

Howe,  Admiral  Lord,  590. 

Hoyle,  games  of,  435.  638. 

Hoyle,  Rev.  Charles,  805. 

Hudlbras,  446. 

Humane  Society,  602. 

Humboldt,  661. 

Hunger,  617.  624. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  535.  584.  Mr.  Moore's 
verses  on  his  *  Byron  and  his  Contem- 
poraries/625, 

Hunting,  738. 

Hydra,  Isle  of,  453. 

Hymen,  631. 

Hymettus,  26. 453.  749. 

Hypocrisy,  707.  718. 


lanthe  (Lady  Charlotte  Harley),  dedi- 
cation of '  Childe  Harold '  to,  2. 

Ibrahim  Pacha,  762. 

Ida,  mount,  50.  547.  764. 

'  I  enter  thy  garden  of  roses/  647. 

'  If  sometimes  in  the  haunts  of  men,' 
551. 

*  If  that  high  world,' 463. 
Dion,  647,  648. 

Illyrla,  21. 

Imagination,  56.  641. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  318. 

Imprisonment,  solitary,  its  effects,  388. 

Improwlsatore,  776. 

Incantation,  178. 

Incledon,  Charles,  singer,  799. 

Inconstancy,  639. 

Indifference,  739. 

Indigestion,  656.  698. 

'  Inez/  Stanzas  to,  13. 

Infidelity,  female,  630.  725. 

'  In  law  an  Infant,  and  in  years  a  boy/ 

389. 
Innocence,  334.  679.  740. 
Innovation,  progress  of,  757. 
'  Inscription  on  the  monument  of  a 

Newfoundland  dog/  539. 
Intoxication,  614.  626. 
Ionia,  276. 
Iris,  the,  50.  181. 

*  Ibisb  Avatae/  675. 
Irish  language,  687. 
Iron  mask,  533. 

1 1  saw  thee  weep/  465. 

'  Island,  the  ;  or,  Christian  and  his 

Comrades/  161. 
'  Islands  of  the  blest/  637. 
Ismail,  siege  of,  666. 678.  695. 
'  I  speak  not,  I  trace  not/  558. 
Italian  language,  483. 
Italian  sky,  45. 
Italy,  44.  153.  499.    Present  degraded 

condition  of,  590. 
Ithaca,  30. 
'  1  would  I  were  a  careless  child?  418. 
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Jarknll.  131.  G99. 

Jack«on,  John,  professor  of  pugilism, 
44*.  493.  713. 

Jamblicus,  story  of  bit  raising  Eros  and 
Anteros,  183. 

Jealousy,  597.  600. 

Jeffrey,  Francis,  esq..  499.  US,  439.  .448. 
683.  70ft.  720.  Critical  notes  by,  /Mi- 
sses. 

Jena,  battle  of,  599. 

Jenner,  Dr.,  003. 

•  Jephtha's  Daughter,*  464. 
Jerdan,  William,  esq.,  579. 
Jerntngham,  Mr.,  437. 
Jerome,  St..  506. 
Jcrreed,  00. 

Jersey,  Countess  of,  559.  •  Consolatory 
Address  to,  on  the  Prince  Regent  re- 
turning her  picture,*  M0. 

Jerusalem.  498.  •  On  the  day  of  the 
destruction  of,  by  Titus,'  467. 

Jesus  Christ,  667.  768. 

Jews,  533.  616.  658. 

Joannlni,  33.  764. 

Job,  469.  669. 739. 

John  Bull,  Us  *  Letter  to  Lord  Byron.* 
586.608. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  his  •  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes.'  64a  His  opinion  of  blank. 
verse,  439.  His  *  Irene,'  443.  His 
remark  on  good  intentions,  518.  A 
good  hater,  737.  His  •  Life  of  M0. 
ton.' 638.    His  belief  m  ghosts,  751. 

Jonson,  Ben,  anecdote  of,  589. 

Joubert,  General,  591. 

•  Journal  de  Treroux,'  509. 
Julian  the  Apostate,  590. 
Julian,  Count,  0* 
Juliet's  tomb,  530. 

Julius  Caesar,  his  character,  W.  W7.  W7. 

783.  His  laurel  wreath,  a*.  783.   The 

suitor  of  lore,  167. 638. 
Jungfrau,  the,  SO.  179. 
Junhu'a  Letters  533. 
Junot,  General,  7. 

Jupiter  Olympius,  temple  of,  17.  454. 
Jura  mountains,  87. 
Juvenal,  his  alleged  independence.  59a. 

His  pure  and  sublime  morality,  hiti 


Raff.  436. 

Kalamas,31. 

Kaleidoscope,  619. 

Kalkbrenner,  his  remark   on  Jewish 

music,  463. 
Kamtschatka,  458. 
Kant,  Professor,  769. 
Kean,  Edward,  tragedian,  19*.  430. 
Keats,  John,  716.  806.     Accuunt   of. 

M06.    Elegy  on,  574. 
Kemble,  John  Philip,  esq.,  195.  430. 
Kenney,  James,  dramatist,  4J0. 
Keppei,  Admiral,  590. 
Kibitka.  6D9. 
Kings,  689.  699. 
Kinnalrd,  Lord,  697. 
Kinnaird,  Hon.  Douglas,  197.  463.  513. 

577. 
•  Kiss  of  Love,  First,'  383. 
Kitchener,  Dr.,  his   remedy  for 

sickness,  611. 
Knight-errantry.  727. 
Knight,  Payne. 


Knowledge,  330.  716. 

Knowlles,  Richard,  his  '  History  of  the 

Turks,'  63.  66ft. 
Koran,  68. 

Kosciusko,  Genera!,  538. 709. 
Kotsebue,  458. 
Koutousow,  General  (afterwards  Prince  ' 

of  Smolensko),  7JL 


■  Labedoyere,  561. 
Lacedemon,  36. 
'  Lachfavy^air,*  166.  401. 
Ladies,  learned,  593. 
La  Fayette,  591. 
Lafltte,  719. 
La  Fitte,  pirate,  107. 
La  Harpe,  530. 
Lake  Leman,  95. 37. 139.  665. 
Lake  School  of  Poetry,  i *«.  803.    Gold- 
smith's anticipated  definition  of,  804. 

*  Lakers,'  the,  446.  608.  604. 
l«ambr,Hon.  George,  433.  429. 
Lamb,  Lady  Caroline,  ti*i. 
Lambe,  Charles,  esq.,  434. 
Lamberti,  Venetian  poet,  360. 
Lamhro  CansarL  Greek  patriot,  85. 

i  *  Lamest  or  Tssao,*  476. 

Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  506. 

'  Landed  Interest,'  533. 
.  Landor,  Walter  Savage,  esq.,  167.  513. 
514.716.    His  '  Gebir,'  514. 

I^angeron,  Count  de,  6*0. 

Lannes,  Duke  of  Montehello,  591. 

Lansdowne  (  Heury  Fitziuaurice  Petty), 
fourth  Marquis  of,  385.  397. 439. 

Lanskoi,  the  grande  passion  of  Cathe- 
rine II.  701. 

Laocoon,  the,  59.  646. 

Laos,  the  river,  33. 

*  Lata ;  a  Tale,'  108. 
Lascy,  Major  General,  687. 

1  Augier,  Abbe,  his  character  of  Marino 

Faliero,195, 
I  .aura,  630. 773. 
Lausanne,  39. 
lawsuits,  756. 
lawyers,  604.  705. 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  433. 
I«eander  and  Hero,  83. 
Learned  ladies,  593. 
Learned  languages,  results  of  the  too 

early  study  of,  50. 
Lee,  Harriet,  her  *  German's  Tale,'  341. 
'  Legion  of  Honour,  Lotus  on  the  Star 

of,' 563. 
Legitimacy,  663. 697. 
Leigh,  Hon.   Augusta  (Lord  Byron's 

sister),    34.       *  Stamps    to,'   470. 

'  EritTLS  to.'  470. 
Lely,  Sir  Peter,  drapery  of  his  beauties, 

733. 
Lclpslc,  458.  538. 
Leman,  Lake,  35. 37.  731.  743. '  Somcrr 

to.' 565. 
L'Kndos,  Ninon  de.  661. 
Lensonl,  Marchioness,  her  rescue  of  the 

bones  of  Boccaccio,  778. 
Leo  X.,  503. 
Leoben,  34. 
Leone,  Port,  64. 
Leonids*,  648. 
Leonora,  Tasso's.  47*.  479. 
Leopold.  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobnrg  (after- 
wards King  of  tbe  Belgians),  59, 
Lepanto,  Gulf  of,  14.  30. 
'  LsaaiA,  lines  to,'  387. 


Lethe,  641. 
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31. 
1 10*. 

f^ewta, 
196.430,449 

Uakunw 

Liberty.  138.163.604. 

Ucenstttg  act.  444. 

lies,  714. 

Ufe,  33. 46.  55,  56. 85.  169.  B 

697. 641. 668. 696. 71*.  7*4- 
Life  of  a  young  noble,  717. 
Liahtninsc 

774. 
Ligne.  Prince  de,  680. 6B&.  70*. 
•  Lima  on  the  Death  of  a  Y 

376.    To  JL,  377.    To  D^ 

IravfaajK. 

ten  In  Penis  ami's  * 

Man  Nun,' 379,    On  a 

tms*  a  great  school  383.    On  a 

taut  view  of  Urn 

of  Harrow,  366.     To 

M.  S.G.,387.    ToW 

Mary,  on  receiving 

To   Lcabia.  397. 

Young  Lady,  369.    To 

To  a  Lady  who  presented  to  taw 

a  lock  of  havt*te^398w    Too 

ful  Quaker,  397.     On 

Mr.  Fox,  399.    To  the 

pbon,  400.    To  Eltsa.  490.    TO  a*- 

mance.401.  ToaLa4ywho 

the  author  with  tbe  icIt 

bound  her  troues,  410.    To 

J.  T.  Becher,  on  his  advlsksaj  ttnteav 

thor  to  mix  more  with  sotoetv.  alt. 

ToKdwardNodLonis>eon..4»t    T* 

•  Lady—  •  Oh  1  had  my  ottV  «*^  «t*» 
To  George  Bar!  DvJawawr,  417.  T« 
the  Rarl  uf  Clare,  417.  V 
neafh  an  dm  in  the 
Harrow,  418.  To  a  vatn  Lady* ***>  T- 
Anne,  535.  To  the  notour  of  o  S»> 
net,  beginning  *  Sad  la  the  rerarv  *.- 
535.    On  finding  a  I  an.  aa\,     r*  a 

Oak  at  Newsteod,  536.    On 9 

Harrow,  537.    To  my  Son,  597.    T* 
a  falthfut  Friend  534.  burrfherf  apca 

•  cup  Canned  Irani  a  akait,  539).     To 
a  Lady  on  being  asked  my   mmw 
for  quitting  England.  449.  '  To  Mr 
Hodgson,  written  on 
packet,  543.    Written  in 
Malta,  543.    W 

from  Sestos  to  Abydos,54&w  W 
beneath  a  picture,  546.  la  mo 
veUers'  Book  at  On  Imiaio. 
On  parting.  547.  ToD4vea.5oV  On 
Moore's  operatic  farce,  34V  1q 
Thyrca,  549.  On  a 
ookh  was  broken,  559.  To  a 
neeping.  559.  Wrl'ten  em  a 
leaf  of  the  *  Pleasure*  of  Aleatory."  .v* 
To  Time.  554.  f  In  Lord 
poems,  556.  To  Lord  Thnrtow, 
To  Thomas  Moore,  on  visiting 
Hunt  !o  prison,  556.  On 
that  Lady  Byron  was  0L  473.  T» 
Belshassar,  500.  On  Kaj^leoaT*  *». 
cape  from  Elba,  561.  To  Tin—  ■ 
Moore.  569.  On  the  bast  of  Mele*  r» 
Conor*,  568.  To  Th 
569.  To  Mr.  Vnrwt.  afia  r 
Mr.   Mnrray  to  Dr 
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To  Mr.  Murray,  570.  On  the  birth, 
day  of  J.  W.  R,  Hoppncr,  571.  On 
reading  that  Lady  Byron  had  been 
patroness  of  a  charity  ball,  578.  On 
my  thirty-third  birthday,  574.  To 
Mr.  Murray,  575.  To  Lady  Blet- 
stngton,  577.  Inscribed,  '  On  this 
day  1  complete  my  thirty-sixth  year,' 
577. 

Llebon,  5. 

Lisbon  packet,  Luces  written  on  board 
the,  542. 

Listen,  John,  comedian,  796. 

Literary  men,  marriage  of,  499. 

Internum,  764. 

Little's  Poems,  417. 425. 

I.Wadu,764. 

Liver,  629. 

IJry,  740. 

Lloyd,  Charles,  esq.,  494.  569. 

Loan  contractors,  719. 

txxske,  his  treatise  on  education,  447. 744. 

Lockhart,  J.  G.«  esq..  His  'Ancient 
Spanish  Ballads.'  13.  His  preface  to 
'  Don  Quixote,'  727.    Critical  Notes 

l,<»dl, 

I  .oft.  Cape!,  esq.,  431 450. 

I  -ondon,  a  Sunday  in,  1 2.  The  Devil's 
drawing-room,  718.  The  approaches 
to,  712.  Never  understood  by  fo- 
reigners, 721.  *  Ono  superb  menage- 
rie/721. 

Ixmdonderry  (Robert  Stewart),  second 
Marquis  of,  667,  678.  701.  See  also 
Castlereagh. 

Ijondon  Review,  441. 

loneliness,  36. 188.  746. 

Long,  Edward  Noel,  esq..  414.  '  Lias* 
to,'  414. 

Longfnos,  596. 606.  745. 

I xmgmans.  Messrs.,  447.  507. 

*  Longueurs,'  638. 
Lope  de  Vega,  «j2.  592. 
Loredano,  family  of,  278. 
l«oreuso  de'  Medici,  779. 
Lorraine,  Claude,  530.  732. 

Lore,  best  tokens  of,  669.  First,  602. 
627.  '  His  own  avenger,'  647.  lan- 
guage of,  642.  Man's,  607.  629.  Pla- 
tonic 298. 601 .  703.  Woman's.  628. 62H. 
See  also,  630.  C42, 643.  G63.  C77.  702. 
719, 720.  742. 

Love,  ftrst  kiss  of,  863. 

Love  of  gain,  693.  734. 

Love  of  glory,  650. 

Love  of  offspring,  G64. 

'  Lore's  last  adieu,'  388. 

]*ori»r*.  fi25.  641. 

Lover's  Leap,  20.  608. 

Loves  of  the  Triangles,  804. 

Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  527.  716. 

Luc,  Jean  Andre  do,  138. 

Lucca,  749. 

Lucretla.  195. 

Lucretius,  595. 

Lucullus,  dishes  A  la,  748.  Cherries 
transplanted  Into  Europe  hy,  748. 

•  LoDorrta,  Song  for  the,'  JW0. 
Ludlow,  General,  the  regicide,  his  mo- 
nument, 3* 

Lugo,  649. 

Lushington,  I>r.,  593. 

Lusleri,    Slgnor,   bis   devastations   at 

Athens,  761. 
Luther,  Martin,  677. 
Lutsen,  528, 
Lying,  6ti6. 


Lykanthropy,  699. 
Lyons,  Gulf  of,  C14. 
Lyttelton,  George  Lord,  89. 

M. 

M  . . . .  Likes  to,  386. 
M.  S.  G.,  Lines  to,  386. 
Macassar  Oil,  593. 

*  Mac  Flecknoe/orlgin  of  Dryden's,  439. 
Machlavelli,  677. 710.  776.    His  tomb  in 

Santa  Croce,  48. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  522. 

Macneil,  Hector,  esq.,  his  poems,  433. 

Macpherson's  Ossian,  412. 

Madness,  50.  646. 

Madrid,  528.  706. 

Mafra.7. 

Maginn,  Dr.,  his  parody  on  '  Yarrow 
UnvtsSted,'  568. 

Magnesia,  79. 

Mahomet,  G28.  661 .  679. 

Maid  of  Athens,  545. 

'  Maid  or  Athens,  ere  we  part,*  545. 

Maid  of  Saragosa,  10. 

Majorian,  his  visit  to  Carthage,  96. 

Malice,  597. 

Mallet,  David,  427. 

Malta,  19. 

'  Malta,  Farewell  to,'  548. 

Malthus,  Rev.  T.,  his  anti-nuptial  sys- 
tem, 720.  Does  the  thing 'gainst  which 
he  writes,  721.  His  book  the  eleventh 
commandment,  746. 

Malvern  Hills,  166. 

Man,  602, 603.  640.702. 

MandevUle,  424. 

'  MAMraso;  a  Dramatic  Pout,'  135. 
Goethe's  remarks  on,  191. 

ManfrinI  palace,  146. 

Manichelsm,  317, 318. 

Manley.  Mrs.,  her  Atalantls,  716. 

Mann,  the  engineer,  his  pumps,  613. 

Mansel,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  397. 

Mansion  House,  the,  714. 

Mantlnea,31.803. 

Marat.  591. 

Marathon,  26.  31 .  35.  303.  637.  Plain  of, 
offered  to  Lord  Byron  for  sale,  26. 

Marceau,  General,  34.  591. 

M.-mhetti,  Count,  497. 

Marengo,  3: 3. 

Maria  Louisa,  Empress.  461.  583. 

Marie  Antoinette,  2.  Effect  of  grief  on, 
138. 

Marine  barometer,  179. 651. 

Mariner,  his  account  of  the  Tonga 
Islands,  161. 172. 

Marinet,697. 

Marino,  *  corrupter  of  the  taste  of  Eu- 
rope, 804. 

'  Ma  it  wo  Faliibo,  Dogb  or  Venice  ; 
an  Historical  Tragedy,' 193.  Dedica- 
tion to  Goethe,  197.    Story  of,  786. 

*  Marion,'  Lines  to,  389. 
Marischalchl  Gallery,  Bologna,  146. 
Marios  at  Carthage,  498.  725. 
Markland,  J.  H.,  esq.,  his  character  of 

•  Hours  of  Idleness,'  746. 
Markow,  General,  6H6. 
Marlborough,  Coxe's  Life  of,  195.  638. 
Marlow,  his  '  Faustus,'  192. 
'  Marmion,*  135.  424. 
Marriage.  630.  720. 
Marriage  of  literary  men,  499. 
Marriage  state,  *  the  best  or  worst  of 

any,'  742.  '  The  best  for  morals.'  745. 
Mars,  682. 
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Martial,  his  epigrams,  595. 745.    Lib.  i. 

'    ep.  1.,  Imitated,  574. 

Martin,  the  regicide,  514. 

Marvell,  Andrew,  his  lines  on  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles  I.,  231. 

'  Mary,'  384.  589.  653.  *  Lines  to.*  on 
receiving  her  picture.'  387. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  179.  Her  person 
described,  661.  703. 

Masslnger,  480. 

Matapan,  Gape,  631. 

Match-making,  745. 

Matrimony,  720. 

Matter,  76.  Bishop  Berkeley's  denial  of 
the  existence  of,  7 1 1 . 

Matthias.  Thomas  James,  esq.,  27.  His 
'  Pursuits  of  Literature,'  807.  His 
edition  of  Gray's  works,  807. 

Matthews,  Charles  Skinner,  esq.,  15. 

Matthews,  Henry,  esq.,  15.  His '  Diary 
of  an  Invalid,'  190. 

Maturin,  Rev.  Charles,  196. 

Maurice,  Rev.  Thomas,  his '  Richmond 
Hill,' 427. 

Mauritania,  18. 

•  MAZxm,'  163. 
Mecca,  25.  70.  86. 

Madid,  uunily  of  the,  779.    Mausoleum 

of  the,  48.  779. 
Medina,  25. 
Meditation,  18. 
Mediterranean,  61.    A  noble  subject  for 

a  poem,  61. 
Medwin,  Mr.,  584. 
Megara.46.  128. 
Megaspelion,  monastery  of,  764. 
Meknop,  General,  &tl. 
Meillerle,  768. 
Melancthon,  699. 
Melbourne  House,  436. 
Melody,  Suwarrow's  polar,  696. 
Melton  Mowbray,  head  quarters  of  the 

English  chase,  733. 
Memnon,  statue  of,  731. 
Memory,  17. 
Mendell,  Mount,  26. 
Mephlstopbeles,  465.  727. 
Merd,  Count,  his  epitaph,  26. 
Merivale,  J.  H.  esq.,  434.     His  '  Ron- 

cesvalles,'  483. 
Metaphysics,  725. 
Mctella,  Cecilia,  tomb  of,  63. 
Methodism,  cause  of  the  progress  of, 

768. 
Metternlch,  Prince,  533. 
Mlchelll,  Slgnora,  translator  of  Shak- 

speare,280. 
Midas,  532. 

•  Middle  Age '  of  Man,  described,  719. 
Milan,  state  of  society  at,  629. 
Mllbanke,  Sir  Ralph,  593. 
Milbanke,  Lady,  593. 

Mllbanke,  Miss  (afterwards  Lady 
Byron),  432. 

Miller.  William,  bookseller,  423. 

Mllman,  Rev.  Henry  Hart,  his '  History 
of  the  Jews,*  463,  464,  465.  467.  His 
•  Fall  of  Jerusalem,'  196.  tils  cha- 
racter of  *  Heaven  and  Earth,'  243. 
Critical  notes  by,  pmutm. 

Milo,  461. 

Miltladee.  27. 

Milton,  90.  439.  525.  630.  636. 

Mmerva,  26.  454. 

'  Miwbbva,  Crass  or.'  453. 

Minotaur,  Cable  of  the,  624. 

Minturnse,  498. 

Mirabeau,  501. 
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'    Miser,  602.     Happy  life  or  the,  719, 

I       730. 

>    Missolonghl,  73.  577. 

Mltford,  Miss,  807. 
I    MJtford,  William,  esq.,  his  abuse  of 
|       Plutarch**  Lire*,  791.     Great  merit 
i       of  his  History  of  Greece,  721 . 

M Itylene,  isle  of,  800. 

Mob,  689. 

•  Mobility,' 739.    Defined,  759. 
Mocha's  berry,  633. 

{    Modesty,  744. 

Mollere,734. 

Momas,  682. 
'    Money,   power  of,   720.     Pleasure  of 

boarding,  719. 720. 
I    Money,  lore  of, '  the  only  pleasure  that 
I       requites/ 754.  - 

*  Monk,'  Lewis's  novel  of  the,  429. 
Momkir  and  Nekir,  70. 
Monks,  741. 
Monmouth,  Geoffrey  of,  Ms  Chronicle, 

751. 
Monsoon,  688. 
Mont  Blanc,  35. 50. 
Montague,   Lady  Mary  Wortley,  639. 

647.  653. 661. 
Montaigne,  his  motto,  698. 
Montecucco,  501. 

Montgomery,    James,    Answer  to  his 

poem,  entitled  *  The  Common  Lot,' 

409.    His  *  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,' 

427. 

Monthly  Review,  its  critique  on '  Hours 

of  Idleness,'  420. 
Montaartre,  529. 
Mom  St.  John,  31. 716. 
Montmorend  Laral,  Duke  de,  802, 533. 
Moon,  600.  629.    *  Of  amatory  egotism 

the  Tuism,'  752. 
Moonlight,  190.  217.  600. 
I    Moore,  Thomas,  esq.,  417.  422.  428.  600. 
I       608.  716.  804.    *  Lints   on    his   last 
Operatic  Farce,  or  Farcical  Opera,' 
548.   '  Lima  to,  on  visiting  Leigh 
Hunt  In  prison,*  556.    '  Fbaomutt  of 
an  epistle  to,'  559.    '  Lure  to,'  568, 
569.     His  Verses  on   Leigh  Hunt's 
'Lord  Byron  and  his  Contempora- 
ries,' 525.    His  •  Fudge  Family,'  806. 
His  '  Twopenny  Post-bag,*  806.    Cri- 
tical notes  by.  passim. 
Moore,  Dr.,  hts  *  Zelueco,'  2.    His  ac- 
count of   Marino  Faliero  false  and 
flippant,  195. 
Moras,  field  of,  35. 
More,  Hannah,  507.    Her  •  Calebs  in 

search  of  a  Wife/  592, 
Mores,  62. 

Moreau,  General,  591. 
Morelli,  Abbate,  230. 
Morena,  10. 
Morgan,  Lady,  288. 

4  Moroantb  Maqgiors  of  Puld/  trans- 
lation of  canto  the  first,  482. 
Morning  Post,  578.  638.  718.  730. 
Morocco,  645. 

Morosini,  Venetian  poet,  230. 
Mosaic  chronology,  318.  329. 
Moscow,  conflagration  of,  458.  528. 706. 
Moses,  699.  Michael  Angelo's  statue  of, 

502.    Sonnet  on,  502. 
Moskwa,  303. 
Mossop,  actor,  386. 
Motraye,  M.,    his  description  of  the 

Grand  Seignior's  palace,  676. 
Mountains,  36.  166. 
Mosart,  755. 


Miaetsin,  22.  7a  697. 

Munda,303. 

Murat,  Joachim,  death  of,  786.  His 
*  snow  white  plume,'  561. 

Murray,  John,  esq.,  sums  paid  by  him 
to  Lord  Byron  for  copyright,  424. 
'  My  DtAa  Mr.  Murray,  you  're  in  a 
damn'd  hurry,'  570.  '  Stkahan,  Ton- 
son,  Lintot  of  the  times,'  570.  *  To 
hook  the  reader,  you,  John  Murray,' 
569.  '  Eputls  from,  to  Dr.  Polidori/ 
569.  *  Lines  to,1 574.  His  notes  on 
Medwin's  Conversations,  809. 

Murray,  John,  jun.  esq.,  197. 

Musk,  79.  743.  755. 

Musaulwomen,  151. 

*  Must  thod  go,  my  glorious  chief,'  562. 
Musters,  Mm    See  Chaworth. 
Mutiny,  162. 

'  My  boat  is  on  the  shore,*  568. 

■  Mt  dbas  Mr.  Murray,'  5m* 

'  My  Orandmother's  Review.'  the  Bri- 
tish, 560.609.  •  Lima  to  the  Editor 
01/7981 

4  Mt  sum  I  my  sweet  Sister !'  470. 

(  My  Soul  Is  dark,' 464. 

Mysteries  and  Moralities,  443. 

N. 

Nadir  Shah,  700. 

Naldl,  singer.  43a 

Napier,   Colonel,  his  detection  of  an 

error  In  '  ChiMe  Harold,'  7. 
Napoleon.    See  Buonaparte. 
Napoleon's '  Farbwkll,'  563. 
Napoleon,      Francois- Charles- Joseph. 

Duke  of  Reichstadt,  533. 756. 

*  Napoleon  the  First,*  756. 
Napoll  dl  Romania,  120. 
National  debt,  70ft 

Native  land,  sensation  on  leaving,  611. 
Nature,  17.  20, 4a  663.  743.  747. 
Nature,  *  Pbatkb  of,'  413. 

*  Nat,  smilb  not  at  my  sullen  brow,'  13. 
'  Needy  knife-grinder.'  15. 
Nebuchadonoser,  658. 

Negropont,  81 . 

Neipperg,  Count,  461.  533. 

Nekir,  7a 

Nelson,  Lord,  591. 

Nemesis,  Roman,  56. 784. 

Nemi,  60. 

Neptune,  168.  626. 

Nero,  639. 

Nero,  consul,  165. 

Nero,  emperor,  639. 

Nessus,  robe  of,  717. 752. 

Newfoundland  dog,   '  Ikscriptto*  on 

the  monument  of  a,'  539. 
Newstead  Abbey,  *  Lines  written  on 

leaving/ 378.    •  Bleoy  on/  4021 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  677.     Memorable 

sentiment  of,  677.     Anecdote  of  the 

falling  apple,  704. 
Ney,  Marshal,  697. 
Nicopolis,  rums  of,  21. 
Night,  217. 607. 
Nightingale,  its  attachment  to  the  rose, 

63.  80.    Its  love  of  solitude,  643. 

*  Nil  admirarl/  happiness  of  the.  661. 
729. 

Nile,  527. 
Nhnrod.  658. 
Niobe,  50. 

*  Nisus  and  Eubtaujs/  a  paraphrase 
from  the  JSnekL  393. 

Noble,  life  of  a  young,  described,  717. 


North-west  passage,  729, 
Norton,  Hon.  Mrs. ,  430, 
Novels,  642. 
Novelties,  pl< 

724. 
Name  PompflJus,  594. 

O. 

Oak,'  Luce*  to  an, at  Newstead/ 

Oeth.Bficlsh.7la. 

Oats.  Continental,  715. 


Blackwood's 
Obstinacy,  742. 
Ocean.  61. 

'  Ocean  Stream,'  653. 
Ocellus  Lueanos,  766. 
O'ConnelL  575. 
Odalisques,  67a 
"One   to    NAPotaos 


•  Oca  OH  Venice/  400. 


Offspring,  cereal  664. 

*  Oh,  Anne  1  your 

*  On  !  say  not,  sweet  Anne,*  33a, 
'  On  I  banish  care,'  646. 

•On  I  had  my  late 
thine  1*415. 

*  On  ladt  I  when  I  left  the 
•On  J  my  lonely,  lonely, 

577. 

*  On  I  never  talk  to  me  samftsC  |4v 

*  Oe  I  snatch'd  away  in 

464. 
'Oi!  talk  not  to  me  of  a 
in  story,'  576. 

*  Oa  1  weep  Cor  those,'  464. 
Old  age.  634. 
Olympus,  50.  527. 
O'Meara,  Barry,  527. 

dismlsial  from  the  navy,  5b7. 
Omens,  642 

*  On  Jordan's  banks,*  464. 

*  Oxi  struggle  more,  and  I  em 
5na 

O  Neil,  Miss,  actress.  196. 
Opera,  43a 
Orator,  531. 
Orcbomcnus,  541      Lin** 

the  travellers*  book  at/  545. 
O'Reilly,  General  Count,  604. 
'  Origin  of  Love,*  Uses  on 

what  was  the.  555. 
Orpheus,  450.  638. 
Orthodoxy,  668. 

*  Oscai  or  Alva  ;'  a  tale, 
Ossian,  Marpherson's.  412. 
Otbo,  his  last  moments,  187.    IBs 

ror,2S1. 
Otway,  193.  43a 
Ouchy,  138. 
'Our  sjoodmftn 

Scottish  ballad, 
Ovid,  595.  625. 
Owenson,  Miss,  her  •  Me  of 

763.    See  Morgan,  Lady. 
Oxenttiem,  Chancellor,  bis 

his  son.  740. 
Oysters,  636.  74L 

P. 

Pain,  279. 

Painting.  481.     *  Of  all  art 

superficial  and  unnatural/  47. 
Palafox,  General,  his  heroic 
14. 
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Palamon  and  Ardtc,  806. 
Palatini;,  mount.  63.  000. 
Palgrave,  Sir  Francis,  786. 
Palmerston,  Viscount,  385. 
Pan,  626. 

Pantheon,  at  Rome,  57. 
Pantuocracy,  638. 803. 
Paper,  638. 
Paper-money,  719. 
Paradise  Lost,  806. 
Pare*,  663. 

'  PARENTHETICAL     ADDRESS,     BY     DR. 

Plaoiary,'  663. 
Paris,  698. 
«  PAftlSIKA.'  131. 

1  Parker,  Sir  Peter,  Elegiac  Stanzas  on 
the  death  of,*  660. 

*  Parker,  Margaret,  Lines  on  her  death,' 

376. 
Parks  of  London,  717. 
Parma,  633. 

Parnassus,  11.  21. 80.  447. 
Parr,  Dr.,  his  opinion  of  '  Sardanapa- 

lus/276. 
Parthenon,  16, 17. 466, 466. 
Parting,  611  681. 

*  Parting,  Lines  on,'  647. 
Paslphae,  634. 
Pasqualigo,  Signor,  230. 
Passion,  SO.  24.  371.  698.  806. 
Passions,  646.  661.  Effect  of  violent  and 

conflicting,  640. 

Paswan  Oglou,  84. 

Paternoster-row,  the  '  bazaar  of  book- 
sellers,' 607. 

Patience,  180. 

Patroclus,  tomb  of,  648. 

Pausanlas  and  Cleonice,  story  of,  183. 

Peacock,  '  the  royal  bird,  whose  tail 's 
a  diadem,'  683. 

Pelagius,  8. 

Pelayo,  629. 

Fentelieus  (now  Mount  Mendeli), 
26. 

Pericles,  414. 

Perl,  2. 

Persians,  761.  Their  doctrine  of  the 
two  principles,  729. 

Pertinacity,  742, 

Pescara.601. 

Peter  Bell,  Wordsworth's,  804, 806. 

Peter  the  Third,  of  Russia.  703. 

Peter  the  Great,  630. 

Peter  Pindar.  623. 

Petersburg)!,  700. 

Petton,  691. 

Petrarch,  17.  46.  His  laureat  crown, 
48.  601. 773.  778.  On  the  conspiracy 
of  Marino  Fallero,  788.  Crowned  in 
the  Capitol,  806.  '  The  Platonic 
pimp  of  all  posterity,'  662. 

Petticoat,  *  garment  of  a  mystical  subli- 
mity,* 737. 

Petticoat  government,  766. 

Petticoat  influence,  737. 

Petty,  Lord  Henry  (now  Marquis  of 
Laosdowne).  886.  3S7.  429. 

Fhsedra  and  Hippolitus,  663. 

Pbarsalia,  903. 

Phidias,  602. 

Philanthropy,  23. 

Phillips,  Ambrose,  his  pastorals,  416. 

Phillips,  Chariot,  esq.,  barrister.  7U8 

Phlto-progenitlveness,  721. 

Philosophy,  610.  629. 

Phylr  Port.  26.  464. 

Physicians.  707. 
Pibroch.  3MJ. 


— 


Pickersgill,  Joshua,  his  Three  Brothers, 
300. 

Picture,  a,  •  is  f  be  past,*  752. 

Pictures,  766. 

Pigot,  Bliss. '  Limbs  to,'  400. 

Pigot,  Dr.,  *  Reply  to  some  Verses 
of,  on  the  cruelty  of  his  mistress,' 
400. 

Pillans,  James,  429. 

Pindar,  12.  636. 

Pindemonte,  Ippolito,  630. 

Pindus,  Mount,  21 . 

Pirseus,  46. 

Pirates,  91. 

Pisse-vache,  49. 

Pistol,  644. 

Pitt,  Right  Hon.  William,  his  additions, 
to  our  parliamentary  tongue,  439. 
His  grave  next  that  of  Fox,  826.  His 
disinterestedness,  698.  *  Epitaph  for,' 
873. 

Pitti  Palace,  47. 

Pixarro,  16.  629. 

Plagiarism,  134.  288.  612,  613. 

Plato,  his  lines  on  the  tomb  of  Themis- 
tocles,  62.  His  system  of  love,  601 . 
His  Dialogues,  760.  His  reply  to 
Diogenes,  764. 

Platonic  love,  698.  601.  703. 

Playhouse  bill,  origin  of,  444.  Pro- 
priety of  repealing  it,  444. 

Pleasure,  601, 602.  610.  A  stern  moral- 
ist, 635. 

Pleasures  of  Hope,  433. 

Pleasures  of  Memory,  433.  '  Lines 
written  on  a  blank  leaf  of,'  562. 

Plvmley,  Peter  (Rev.  Sydney  Smith),  his 
*  Letters,'  757. 

Plutarch's*  Lives,' 687.  Mitford's  abuse 
of,  721. 

*  Po,  Stanzas  to  the,*  571. 

Poetry,  present  state  of  English,  804 
Nothing  in,  so  difficult  asabegiiiuiiifr. 
640.    '  Is  a  passion,' 651. 

Poets,  602.  660.  Amatory,  652.  Duti** 
of,  692.    The  greatest  living.  716. 

Poggio,  his  exclamation  ou  looking 
down  on  Rome,  47. 

Poland,  628.  709.  . 

Polenta,  Guido  da,  606. 

Polenta,  Francesca  da,  606. 

Polidort,  Dr.,  803.  *  Epistle  from  Mr. 
Murray  to,'  669. 

Polycrates,  637. 

Polygamy,  666.  669.  693. 

Pompey,  a  hero,  conqueror,  and  cuck- 
old, 628.    His  statue,  51 .  781 . 

Pope,  422.  His  Pastorals,  446.  His  Hap** 
of  the  Lock,  806.  Harmony  of  his 
versification,  806.  His  imagination,  806. 
His  character  of  Sporus,  806.    List  of 

*  his  disciples,  807.  Systematic  depre- 
dation of,  804. 

Popular  applause,  636. 

Popular  discontents,  progress  of,  689. 

Popularity,  662. 

Porphyry,  14. 

Porson,  Professor,  31*7.  557. 

Portland  (William  Henry  Cavendish). 
third  Duke  of,  436. 

Portugal,  1. 9. 

Portuguese,  the.  characterised,  8. 

Possession,  642. 

Posterity,  692.  721. 

Potemkln.  Prince,  680.  His  character 
680.  His  instructions  to  Suwarrn* 
before  the  siege  of  Ismail.  681. 

Potiphar's  wife,  663. 


Pouquerille,  M.  de,  21.  666.    Character 
of  his  writings,  21 . 

Poussin,  his  picture  of  the  deluge,  242. 

Pratt,  Samuel,  426.  His  '  SymjtHthy,' 
426. 

Prayer,  319. 

1  Prayer  op  Nati'he,'  413. 

Presle,  dourer,  430. 

Pretension,  absence  of,  744. 

Previsa,  24. 

Priam,  303.  ' 

Pride,  640.  7*4. 

Prince  Regent,  'A  finished  gentleman 
from  top  to  toe,'.  726  Sonnet  to, 
on  the  repeal  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzge- 
rald's Forfeiture.'  572.  •  Lines  to,  on 
his  standing  between  the  coffins  of 
Henry  V1I1.  and  Charles  1.,  668. 

Principles,  the  two,  332. 

•  Prisoner  op  Chillon,'  138. 

'  Peoloodi  delivered  previously  to  the 
performance  of  the  Wheel  of  Fortune, 
at  a  private  theatre/  398. 

*  PROMBTHRDS,'  666. 

Prometheus  of  JEschylus,  602. 

*  Prophecy  op  Dante,'  495.  Dedication 

to  Countess  GukcloU,  496. 
Prophets,  739. 
ProtedlauR,  648. 
Prath,  the  rirer,  680. 
Psyche,  701. 
Public  schools.  696.  610.     Advantages 

of,  696.    Best  adapted  to  the  genius 

and  constitution  of  the  English,  596. 
Pulcl,  bis  'Morgante  Maggiore,'  482. 

Sire  of  the  half-serious  rhyme,  641. 
Pultowa,  battle  of,  164. 161. 
Puns,  440. 

Pye,  Henry  James,  esq  ,  422.  628. 
Pygmalion,  statue  of,  671.  701. 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  668. 
Pyrrhic  dance,  632.  637. 
Pyrrho,  the  doubting  philosopher, 
P)  rrhus,  533. 


'  Quaker,  Lines  to  a  beautiful,*  397. 
Quaker,  tenets  of  the,  16. 
Quarrels  of  Authors,  D' Israeli's.  800. 
Quarterly  Reriew,  609.    Critical  notes 

from,  fwssiHN. 
Queens,  generally  prosperous  in  their 

reigns,  708. 
Quirini,  Alvise,  230. 
*  Quite  refreshing,'  692. 


a. 


Rase,  woman's,  604. 

Kainbow,  602.   Description  of  a.  fit  9. 

'  Ram  Alley,*  Barrey's  comedy  ot.  448. 

Ramasan,  feast  of,  22.  65. 

Rans  des  Vachea.  288. 

Rape  of  the  Lock.  806. 

Raphael,  his  death,  149.  His  Transfi- 
guration, 744. 

Rapp,  American  harmonist,  746. 

Ravenna,  48.  Its  pine  forest.  039.  lUttlr 
of,  650.    Dante's  tomb  at,  650. 

Ravenstone,  187. 

Ready  money, '  Is  Aladdin's  lamp.'  ??*). 

Reason,  833.  *  Ne'er  was  hand  In  s'love 
with  rhyme,'  703. 

Rod  Sea,  623. 

Rrinrmadoes,  705. 

Refreshing,  origin  o1  thr  phr as*.  508. 
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Reichstadt  (Napoleon*  Francois  Charles 

Joseph),  Duke  of.  533.  756. 
Reinagle,  R-  R-,  hit  chained  eagle,  30. 

*  Rejected  Addresses,'  ft*  happy  Imita- 
tion of  Fitsgerald,  the  snull-becr 
poet,  411. 

Religious  opinion*,  folly  of  prosecutions 

for.  667. 
■Ramus  on  the  Romaic,  or  modern 

Greek  language,  with  Specimen* aid 

Translations,'  791. 
Rembrandt,  731 

*  Rimcmbib  him,  whom  passion's 
power,*  565. 

•  RumaMANC*,'  410. 

•  Rsmind  me  not.  remind  me  not.'  540. 
Remorse,  67.  366. 

Renown,  680. 

Rents,  531. 

Repletion.  653. 

Revenge,  496.  594. 

Revolution.  689. 

Reynolds,  Frederick,  dramatist.  430. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  hb  sentatinns  on 
visiting  the  Vatican,  56.  His  charac- 
ter of  Michael  Angelo,  501. 

Rhine,  33, 34.  709. 

Rhodes,  690. 

Rhone,  'the  arrowy/  36.  Its  colour, 
136.741. 

Rhyme,  Its  excellence  over  blank  verse, 
430.806. 

Rtalto,  146. 

Rlbas,  Russian  admiral,  680. 

Ribaupierre,  General,  691. 

Rich,  Claudius,  esq.,  his  Memoirs  on 
the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  658, 

Richards,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  •  Aboriginal 
Britons,'  43ft. 

Richardson.  *  the  vainest  and  luckiest  of 
authors.'  610, 

Richelieu,  Duke  of.  his  humanity  at  the 
siege  of  Ismail,  666  686. 691. 

Richmond  Hill,  11. 

Rldotto.  description  of,  150. 

Riensi,  54. 

Riga,  the  Greek  patriot,  85.  His  Greek 
wat  song,  *  Aivn  **3if7  and  trans- 
lation, 546. 

Ring,  the  inatiimonlal,  70S. 

•  Rivaa  that  rollest  by  the  ancient 
walls,*  571. 

Roberts,  Mr.  (editor  of  the  British  Re- 
view), 561.  608.  796. 

Rochcfoucault,  40.  677. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  esq.,  his '  Pleasures  of 
Memory,'  61.  88.  433.  His  '  Colum- 
bus,' 62.  Dedication  of  the 4  Giaour  * 
to,  62.  His  •  Italy,'  880,  981.  292. 
296,  207. 199.  800.  His  translation  of 
Zappi's  sonnet  on  the  statue  of 
Moses,  503. 

*  Romaic,  or  modern  Greek  language, 

remarks    on,    with   specimens   and 

translations,'  792. 
Romaic  war  song,  546. 
Romaic  love  song,  546. 

Romance  mny  doloroso  del   Sitto  y 

Toma  de  Albania/  translated,  566. 
'  Romance/  Lines  to,  401. 
Roman  Daughter,  story  of  the,  57. 
Romanelli,  physician,  546.  761. 
Rome  described,  47.    '  The  dty  of  the 

soul,'  50,    The  '  Nlobe  of  Nation*,' 

50.    Sackageof.&OO. 
Romllly.  Sir  Samuel.  591.  7H.  801. 
Romulus,  temple  of,  74L 


Roncesralles,  485.  711. 

Rooms,  large  ones  comfortless,  637. 

Rosa  Matilda,  432. 

Roftcoe's  '  Leo  the  Tenth,*  lift. 

Rose,  William  Stewart,  esq.,  hi*  '  Son- 
net to  Constantinople,*  25.  Hi*  '  Es- 
say on  WhlstlecraA,' 144.  His  charac- 
ter of  Pindemonte,  530. 

Rossini,  755. 

Rothschild,  Baron,  533.  719. 

Rousseau.  Jean  Jacques,  his  *  H»'!..i>e,' 
36.  39.  677.  741.  Hi* '  Coufe»*tu.a/ 
36.39. 

Rubicon,  517. 

Rumour, '  a  live  gazette/  744. 

Rushtocv  Robert  (the  *  little  page  '  In 

'  Childe  Harold),  4. 

Russia,  529. 


Sabbath  In  London.  II. 

SabeUlcos,  his  description  of  Venice,  42. 

Sadness,  27. 

Safety  lamp.  Sir  Humphry  Davy's,  602. 

St.  Angelo,  castle  of,  58. 313. 

St.  Bartholomew,  flared  alive,  656. 

St.  Francis,  his  recipe  for  chastity,  669. 

St.  Helena,  527. 

St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  58.  501. 

St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  not  to  be 

compared  with  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 

653. 
Salute  Palare,  M.  de,  2. 
Salami*,  64.  529.  637. 
Snllust,676. 
Salvator  Rosa,  731. 
Santa  Croce,  48. 

Sappho,  90.  596.  698. 

Saragosa,  sieges  of,  10. 

Saragosa,  Maid  of,  10. 529. 

'  Sabdakapalus,  a  Tragedy,*  144. 

Satanic  school,  511, 513. 

'  Saul,  Song  of,  before  his  last  Battle,' 

46ft. 
Scallgert,  tomb  of  the,  530. 
Schaflbanaen.  fall  of,  49. 
Scamander,  648.         * 
Scandal,  697.  607. 
Schiller's  Wallenstem,  591. 
Schroepfer,  760. 

Scimitars,  Turkish,  characters  on,  84. 
Sciplo  ADicanus,  310. 
Sciplos,  tomb  of  the,  50.  778. 
Scorpion,  67. 
Scotland,  7C&. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  316.  817.  413.  434. 

445. 596.  705.  790.    His  '  Lay  of  the 

Last   Minstrel,*  423.  434.   720.   74S. 

His  *  Marmlon,'  135.    His  opinion  of 

'  Don  Juan,'  687.  His  *  Demnnology/  ' 

729.    Critical  notes  by,  passim. 
Scriptures,  734. 
Sea  attorney,  630. 
Sea-coal  fires,  732. 
Sea-sickness,  remedies  for,  611. 
Scale,  Dr.  John,  his  'Greek  Metres.* 

88ft. 
Sea-walls  between   the  Adriatic  and 

Venice,  Inscription  on,  756. 
Seasons,  Thomson's,  would  have  been 

better  In  rhyme,  806.    Inferior  to  his 

•  Castle  of  Indolence,'  806. 
Segur,  Count,  his  character  of  Prince 

Potemkin,  680. 
Self-love,  6G9.  708. 
Semiramis,  948.  658. 


Senses,  duty  of 

Seraglio,  Interior  of,  674. 

Seracst.  hie  •  Life  of  Tasso/  477. 

Scaoftrts,  626. 

Sestet,  *  Lfxss  after  swiramfos 

64ft. 
Seven  Towers,  prison  of  the.  ABEL 

Seville,*  ILKri. 
Sforxa,  Franrescu,  VI. 
Sforxa,  Ludoviro,  136. 
Sgriod.  Count,  77C 
ShadwcJL  Sir  Lancelot.  117. 
Shadwelt  Thomas.  439 
Shatopeare,  his  obUgatioos  so  N 
Plutarch.  613,    Hia 


rz.\  t 


Shaving,  miseries  of,  737. 

*  She  walks  to  Beauty/  463. 
She-eptstle  described.  #*». 

She*.    Sir  Martin   (feeskb-af    ef   i 
Royal  Academy),  hi*  •  Xi]i>n 
Art/  434. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysahe,  esq-  300.  atx 

Shelley,  Mrs.,  300. 

Sheridan.  Right  Hon.  Kteimrd  Brt 
ley.  473, 474.  718.    Hi*  *  Ctttr.'  7 
*  Monody  on  the  Death  of.* 
Lines  on  WalUinc.  449* 

Sheridan.  Thomas,  esq.,  430- 

Sberidan,  Mrs.  Thomas,  bar  • 
430. 

Shipwreck,  descripdoo  of  a. 

Shooter's  Hill.  711. 

Shreckhora,  36. 

Siddona,  Mrs..  196.  430.  ftftl. 

*  Soot  or  Coaiirr*/  190. 
Sierra  Morena,  10. 
Sigeum,  Cape,  647. 
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Simond.  M«,  ftU* 
Simoom,  65. 646. 
Simpson,  the,  701. 
Sinecures,  757. 
Singing,  merit  of  shnpliesty 
Sinking  ftmd,  789. 
Sisyphus,  741, 
Skemngton,  Sir  Lustier, 
'  Sketch.  A/  469. 

•  Skull,  Lines  inscribed 
formed  from  a/  539. 

Slaughter,  33. 

Slave  market  at  Can 

653. 
Slavery  of  the  great,  634.636. 
Sleep,  623,  Ga  756.    Sir  T. 

encomium  on,  643. 
Smedley,  Rev.  Mr.,  hia  •  Hlimsj 

the  Two  Foscart/  750. 
Smith,  Horace,  esq.,  bis 

London,* 
Smith.  Ret.  SyJner,  the  reputed 

of  '  Peter    FI:mWs    l>rt*r*/ 

His  *  tveire-foraca  power/  7a?. 

*  Peter  Pith,*  7*7. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Spencer.  543.    See  * 

rence. 
Smoking,  168. 

*  So  we  11  go  no  more  a  fining/ 
Society,  654. 714. 725.  733.  737.  7 
Socrates,  453.  303.  «?.  67T.  720. 
Sojgniea,  wood  of  ( remnant  oi 

of  Ardennes),  31. 
Solano,  gmwuur  of  Calais,  has 

chery,  14. 
Solitary  rrminrrnenl.  effects  of. 
Solitude.  19.  38. 4ft.  60. 
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Solitudes,  social,  ©48. 
Solomon,  €77.  789. 
Solymsn,  Sultan,  665. 
'  Sono  for  the  Luddites,*  569. 

*  Song  of  Saul  before  his  but  battle/ 
465. 

Songi  of  the  Venetian  gondoliers,  42. 
769. 

*  Sora  of  the  Greeks,  arise  1 '  646. 
SdwNST  to  Generra,  687.    On  Chilton, 

138.    To  Lake  Leman,  6S5.    From 
Vittorelli,  568.  To  George  the  Fourth, 
on  the  repeal  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald's forfeiture,  679. 
Sonnets,  *  the  most  puling,  petrifying, 

stupidly  platonic  compositions,'  557. 
Soracte,60. 

Sorrow,  14.  37.  894.  898. 
Botheby,  William,  esq.,  433. 509, 510. 799. 
Soul,  318. 741. 

South,  Dr.,  his  sermons,  685. 
Southcote,  Joanna,  517. 638. 
Soother,    Robert,  esq.,  LL.D.,    his 
person  and  manners,  484.    His  prose 
and  poetry,  424.  His' Roderick,' 433. 
His '  Thalaba,'  483.  His '  Old  Woman 
of  Berkley,'  424.    His  *  Curse  of  Ke- 
hama,*  449.     His «  Joan  of  Arc,*  449. 
His '  Inscription  for  Henry  Martin  the 
regicide,'  514.    HU  •  Phntisocracy,' 
638.    Dedication  of  Don  Juan  to, 
588. 
Spagnoietti,  732. 
Spartan's  epitaph,  43. 
Spencer,  William,  esq.,  509. 
Spenser,  his  measure,  1.  90. 
Spinola,  501. 

Sporus,  Pope's  character  of,  806. 
Stael,  Madame  de,  78.  636.  808.    Tri- 
bute to  her  memory,  776.    Her '  Co- 
rinne,'  quoted,  607. 
Stamboul  (Constantinople),  35. 
•  8taiisas  to  a  lady  on  leaving  England,' 
54a    To  a  lady  with  the  poems  of 
Camoens,    388.    To  Florence,  543. 
Composed  during  a  thunder-storm, 
543.    Written  on  passing  the  Amora- 
dan  Gulf,  544.    To  Ines,  13.  '  Tam- 
bourgi  1     Tambourgi  1     thy  larum 
•Jar/  34.    «  Away,  away,  ye  notes  of 
woe,'  550.   '  One  struggle  more,  and 
I  am  free,' 550.  *  And  thou  art  dead,' 
Ac,  551.  *  If  sometimes  in  the  haunts 
of  men,'  651.  '  Thou  art  not  false,  but 
thou  art  fickle,'  556.    On  being  asked 
what  was  the  origin  of  love,  566. 
'  Remember  him,'  *c.  555.    *  To  Au- 
gusta,' 470.  'Elegiac,  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Peter  Parker,'  566.    •  When  a 
man  hath  no  freedom,'  573.    To  the 
Po,  671.  Written  on  the  road  between 
Florence  and  Pisa,  576.    '  Could  lore 
for  ewer,'  678.    On  completing  my 
thirty-sixth  year,  677.    To  a  Hindoo 
air,  577. 

*  St  a  a  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  On 

the,'  563. 
Statesmen,  757. 
Steam-engines,  704. 
Stoddart,  Sir  John,  679. 
Stoics,  CM. 
Stonchenge,  714. 
Stott,  (Ucfea  of  the  '  Morning  Post,*) 

483. 

*  Straban,    Tonson,    Lintot    of  the 
times,'  670. 

Strangford,  Lord,  his  '  Camoens,'  399. 
435. 


INDEX. 

Styles,  Iter.  Dr.,  his  sermon  against 
Lord  Byron,  585. 

Styx,  641. 

Suetonius,  639. 

Suicide,  667. 736. 

Suli,  80.  83.  637. 

Suliotes,  their  hospitality,  33. 

Sulpicius,  Serrius,  his  letter  to  Cicero 
on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  46. 

Suntum,  637. 

'  Sun  of  the  Sleepless,'  466. 

Sunday  In  London,  IS. 

Sunday  School,  611. 

Sunrise,  683. 

Sunset,  687. 643. 

Superstition,  31. 

Suspense,  38. 

Suspicion,  37. 

Suwarrow,  Field  Marshal,  677, 678, 681, 
683,  683.  His '  polar  melody '  on  the 
capture  of  Ismail,  696.  His  character, 
696.    Brevity  of  his  style,  708. 

Swift,  Dr.  Jonathan,  445.  599.  677. 

Swoon,  681. 

Sylla,  SI.  150.461.  690. 

Sympathy,  685.  671. 

Symplegades,  60.  553.  653. 

Syracuse,  44. 

T. 

Tact,  606. 

Tagus,6. 

Tahirl,  Dervish,  768. 

Talarera,  9. 

Talleyrand,  Prince  de,  533. 

'  Tambourgi  I  Tambourgi ! '  84. 

Tarpelan  rock,  54. 

Tasso,  45, 46. 477, 478,  479. 501 .  769.  774. 

805.    «  Lament  of,'  476. 
Tassoni,  604. 

Tattersall,  Rev.  John  Cecil,  407. 
Tarell,  Rer.  G.   F.  (Lord  Byron's 

college  tutor),  443. 
Tea,  prophetic  powers  of,  646. 
'  Teas,'  The,  399. 
Tears,  668. 704. 
Tempe,  81. 
Teniers,  783. 
Tepaleen,  33. 
Terni,  Falls  of,  49. 
Terrot,  Rot. Mr.,  his'  Common  Sense' 

quoted,  683. 
Thames,  IS.  713. 

Thr  castled  ciaq  of  Drachenfela,* 

34. 

Tin  chain  I  gave  was  (air  to  view,' 

558. 

The    rasp    the    monarch   minstrel 

swept,'  40J. 

Thb  Isles  of  Greece,  the  Isles  of 

Greece,*  636. 

Thb  world  Is  a  bundle  of  hay,'  573. 

Tbi  spell  is  broke,  the  charm  is 

flown,'  544. 

Tbi  Wild  Gasillb,'  464. 
Themlstocles,  Tomb  of,  63.    Lines  by 

Plato  upon,  63. 

There  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters,' 

561. 

Tberb  was  a  time,  I  need  not  name,' 

540. 

There's  not  a  Joy  the  world  can 

gi>e,'  560. 
Thermopylae  64. 600.  637. 
Theseus,  temple  of,  463. 
'  They  say  that  Hope  is  happiness,' 

wo. 
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'  This  oat,  of  all  our  days,'  574. 
Thomson,  his  '  Seasons '  would  bare 

been  better  in  rhyme,'  806. 
Thornton,  Thomas,  esq.,  character  of 

his  •  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,' 

765. 
•  Thou  art  not  false,  but  thou  art 

fickle,'  655. 
'Though  the  day  of  my  destiny's 

O'er  !•  470. 
'  Thoughts  suggested  by  a  college  ex- 
amination,' 397. 
Thrasimene,  lake  of,  50.  303.    Battle 

of,  50. 
'  Through  cloudless  skies,  in  silrery 

sheen,' 544. 
'  Through  lift's  dull  road,  so  dim  and 

dirty,'  574. 
'  Through  thy  battlements,  Kewstead,* 

378. 
Thvlow  (Thomas  Horell  Thurlow), 

second  Lord,  Lines  on  his  '  Poems,' 

655.    Verses  to,  556. 
Thunder-storm  on  the  Lake  of  Ge- 
nera described,  88. 
Thunder-storm  near  ZiUa,  Stanza* 

composed  during,  543. 
'  Tut  days  are  done,'  465. 
Thyraa,  •  Stanzas  to,'  549,  550,  561. 
Tiberius,  747. 
Tfbullus,  his '  Sulplcla  ad  Cerinthum  * 

translated,  879. 
Tillotson,  Archbishop,  685.  677. 
Tlmbuctoo,  women  of,  736. 
Time,  38.  44.  638.  640,641.739.  'LiBRS 

to;*  664. 
Timoleon,  181. 
Timon,  3. 
Tlmour,  304.  696. 
Tireslas,741. 

1  'Tia  dome  ;  and  shivering  in  the  gale,' 
548. 

•  'Tis  Tim  this  heart  should  be  tm- 
moved/  677. 

Titans,  700. 

Tithes,  756. 

Titian,  789. 

Tittle-tattle,  738. 

Titus,  638.    •  The  master  of  lore,' 
636. 

'  Titus,  on  the  day  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by,'  467. 

Tobacco,  168. 

Tomb,  746. 

Tombs,  foUy  of  erecting  large  ones, 
668. 

Tomerit,  Mount,  38. 

Tom  Jones,  •  an  accomplished  black- 
guard,'735. 

Tonson,  Jacob,  bookseller,  746. 

Tooke,  John  Home  Tooke,  633.  753 

Torture,  44. 

Tournefort,  658.  657. 

Tower  of  Babel,  658. 

Town  and  country,  758. 

Town  life,  717. 

Townshend,  Rot.  George,  441.  His 
'  Armageddon,'  441. 

Traftlgar,  30. 

Trajan,  54.    His  column.  54. 

Translation  from  Catullus, '  ad  Les- 
niam,'379.  Of  the  Epitaph  on  Virgil 
and  Tfbullus,  by  Domitius  Marsus, 
879.  Of  TibuUus, '  Sulpicia  ad  Cerin- 
thunV  376  From  Catullus, '  Lugete, 
Veneres,  Cupidinesque,'  379.  Of 
Horace's  •  Justum  et  tenacero/  380. 
Of  Anaereon's  Kwmmnmtt  evf  «**•«• 
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880.  Of  Anacreon's  StXm  toy%»  Kr- 
I**!** ,  380.  From  the  Prometheus 
Viactns  of  Xschyius,  380.  From  the 
J  Medea  of  Euripides,  'Efmru  ***<,  396. 
Of  the  Greek  war  song.  Awn  vsuesr , 
546.  Of  the  Romaic  song,  'Mm* 
/ue*  547.  Of  a  Romaic  love  song, 
554.  From  the  Portuguese,  *  Tumi 
commas,'  557.  Of  the *  Romance  muy 
doloroso  del  Sltio  y  Toma  de  Alba- 
nia.* 566.  From  VittoreW,  •  Di  due 
vaghe  donselle,*  568. 

Trebeav303. 

Trecentisti,  the,  636. 

Tree  of  knowledge,  603. 

Tree  of  life.  321. 

Trenck,  Baron,  388. 

Trimmer,  Mrs.,  593. 

Tripoli.  631. 

Trtptolemas,  532. 

Troad,  the,  648. 

Troy,  638.  648.  650. 

Truth,  stranger  than  fiction,  743.  750. 

Tullj's •  Tripoli.'  634. 

•  To  mi  chamas ,'  translated,  557. 
Turkey,  state  of  manners  in,  767. 
Turkey,  women  of,  666.    Their  life  in 

the  harems,  151. 
Turnpike-road,  710. 
Turpin,  751. 
Tweddell,  John,  hit  account  of  Su- 

warrow,  696. 
Twilight,  639. 
Twiss,  Horace,  esq.,  150. 
Tyranny,  481. 
Tyre,  43.  690. 
Tyrian  purple,  712. 

u. 

Ugolino,  500. 618. 

Ulissipont,  5. 

Ulysses*  dog  Argus,  631. 

Ulysses*  whistle,  735. 

Uncertainty,  644. 

L'uities,  244,  245.  601. 

University  education,  advantages   of, 

avo. 
Usurers,  616. 
Utralkey,  24. 

V. 

Vacancy,  43. 
Vaccination,  602. 

ValenUa,  Lord  (now  Earl  of  Mount- 
norris),  436. 

•  Vampisi  ;  a  Fragment,'  70. 
1  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,'  Johnson's, 

640. 
1  Vathek,'  76. 127. 
Vatican,  58. 
Vauban,  678. 
Velino,  49. 
Venality,  725. 
Venetian  dialect,  611. 
Venetian  fazslotl,  611. 
Venetian  society  and  manners,   330. 


Venetian  noble,  sketched  by  Grittf,  230. 

Venice,  42.  769.  St.  Mark's,  43.  770. 
Carnival,  145.  Rlalto,  146.  Man- 
frtni  palace,  146.  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
42.  769.  State  dungeons  of,  150. 769. 
Ridotto,  150.  Prophecy  lespectlng, 
231. 

•  Vtmca,  Ode  on,* 

V« 
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Venus  of  Medids,  47. 145. 775. 
Veiuct,  646. 
Vernon,  General,  732. 
Verona,  amphitheatre  of,  590.    Juliet's 
tomb  at,  530.    Tombs  of  the  Scalt- 
gers,  530.    CUudUn's  Old  Man  oi, 
530.    Congress  at,  533. 718. 
|  Versatility,  759. 
1  Verssdes,'  569. 
I   Vespastus,  Americus,  901. 
I   Vesuvius,  528. 
I  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  756. 
Vice,  652. 
Victory.  29. 693. 
Vineyards,  the  best,  732. 
Vintage,  602. 
Virgil.  595. 

Virgin  Mary,  portraits  of,  624. 639. 
Virtues,  the,  652. 
Vision  or  Batsmtrsa, '  The  King  was 

on  his  Throne,'  466. 
'  Vision  op  Jooometct,'  512. 
VittoreDJ,  Sonetto  di,  568. 
Voice,  fascination  of  a  sweet,  624.  744. 
Voltaire,  his  character  by  Lord  Byron, 
39.    By  Dr.  Warton,  809.    And  by 
Lord  Holland.  809.    His*  Vouspleu- 
rex/ 809.     His  defence  of  the  Calas 
family,  809. 


W. 

Wagram,  303. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  his  political  ax- 
iom, 655. 

Walsh,  Rev.  Dr.  R-,  his  account  of 
All  Pacha's  assassination,  23. 

Walton,  Isaak,  *a  quaint  old  cruel 
coxcomb.*  735.    Defence  of,  735. 

'  Walt*,  Tea ;  an  Apostrophic  Hymn,' 
456. 

Waltzing,  Sheridan's  lines  on,  459. 

War,  681.  685. 695.  697. 

Warriors,  650. 

Warton,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  character  of 
Voltaire.  809. 

Washington,    George,   512.   522.   685. 

Wat  Tyler,  Southey's,  512.  804. 

Watch-dog.  602. 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  30. 35.  528. 531. 689. 
697.718. 

Watson,  Bishop,  his  reply  to  the  mode- 
rator in  the  schools  of  Cambridge, 
318. 

Watts,  Alaric  A.,  esq..  579. 

Way,  William,  esq.,  430. 

Weber  v  German  hack  writer),  489. 

*  Wnr,  daughter  of  a  royal  line,' 
552.  • 

'  Wux,  thou  art  happy  and  I  feel,* 
539. 

Wellesley,  Marquis,  457. 

Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur,  7.  See  Welling- 
ton. 

Wellesley,  Hon.  William  Long  role. 
718. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  8.  30.  457.  089. 
695. 697.  718. 711. 

Wengen  Alps,  36. 

■  Warns  my  bosom  as  false  as  thou 
deem'st  it  to  be,'  467. 

'  Wuffzm ;  or,  Tsm  ixanrr amok  ,  a 
Tragedy,'  341. 

Werther,  Goethe's,  187. 

Wesley,  Rev.  John,  677. 

West,  Mr.,  American  artist,  his 
versations  with  Lord  Byron,  865. 
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Abbey,  713. 
4  Wan  in slli  i  Hiii  |ish|i  rsT  s  lninsjil 

and  father,*  573. 
'  Wan  a  man  hath  no  uvedom  to  Brit 

for  at  home,' 571. 

*  Wbo  all  around  grew  drear  sad  dart," 

470. 
'Wax*  coldness  wraps  this  sonVrtaf 

day.*466. 
'  Was*  from  the  heart  when  soe  « 

alts.' 557. 

*  Was*  I  roved  a  young  Hbjnlan4rr 
416. 

'Wsjer  man,  expe*Td  from  Kent 

bowers,' 640. 
"  Warn  some  proud  son  of  msa  nan* 

toearth!-539. 
'  Want  Time,  or  soon  or  Isle.  thC 

bring,' 590. 
'  Wan  to  their  airy  ball,' 376. 

*  Wnof  Tburiow  this  daanVd 


'Wax* 

Whigs,  718. 

Whist,  688. 

'  Whlstlecraft,' 143, 144. 481 898. 

WhUbread,  Samuel, esq^Tlft.  *  The  I* 

mosthenea  of  bad  taste.'  511. 
White,  Henry  Kirke,  433. 
White.  Lydla,  511. 
White,  Rev.  Blanco,  13. 

*  Who  killed  John  Keats?'  374. 

*  Why,  how  now,  saucy  Tom?  "^ 
Widden.  554. 

WUberforce,  William,  651  •  I>*  '•*- 

ingtonof  Africa,' 741. 
Wilkes,  John.  esq..  520. 
William  the  {Conqueror,  707. 
Williams,  H.  W.  esq1.,  his  *  TrmJ  s 

Greece,' 11  49.455.545. 
Willis,  Dr.,  anecdote  of.  444. 
WW  o' the  wisp.  661. 
Wilson,  Professor,  196.  8«?.    C«« 

notes  by,  XMasusi. 

*  Windsor  Poetics,'  558. 
Wine,  625.  642. 
Wtagfield,  Hon.  John,  15. 407. 
Wisdom,  83.  673. 

Witch  ofEnior,  183.  465. 

'  Without  a  stone  to  stack  the  sjsC 

549. 
Wives.  631. 
Wolfe,  General,  590. 
Wol**toncraft,  Mary,  801 
Woman,  19.  828.  642.  66k  70S. 

Woman's  love,  628. 641 6H 

Women,  their  tmnatnrsl  sknwJss,  fll 
p^.i.  described.  721  Tssir  kne 
oftnatdftnaking.745. 

Wooden  spoons,  640. 

Words,  638. 

Wordsworth.  William.  est>  «*  «• 
His  •  Excursion,*  167.  271.  S»  » 
His  early  poems,  428,  Bis  'Lp* 
Ballad*.*  804.  His  •Ysrwv  L'rr- 
slt«d.*6t6.  Hto' Peter  Befl/4ilf* 
639.884.  lib' Waggons' S*1" 
His  sneer  at  Drrden.69.  Bn*Lw 
damla.'643.    His  descrfpnoa  of  or* 


World,  tfr*  fashionable,  717.  Til  » 
rtcntftndes,  645.  **»■'■  ** 
mer.700.  ♦  A  gl«Tlc«*aluo«oV.j- 
♦  The  great.'  described.'  fll  717. 

Wi*«*t.Ichaboa,eaa.,1iiil 
Dante,  616. 


Wright,  Walter  Bodwell,  esq.,  hli  •  Ho- 
ne loolcae/ 434. 
Crinkles.  706. 
Writer,  life  of  a,»M. 
Writing.  806. 

X. 

Xantippe,  499. 

.6*1. 
,  goo.  601.  OB.  687. 
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Y. 

Tanina.SS. 

•  Yarrow  onriiltedy  668., 
Young,  Dr.  B.,  717. 
Youth,  217.610.641. 
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z. 


Zapfrf,  Glor.  Battbta, 
Zara,  185, 196.  SIS. 
Zegri,529. 
Zelneo,*. 
Ztaghls  Khan,  696* 
Zlika,  John,  349. 6*7. 
SI. 
r.TSB. 
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